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To my Honoured UNCLE ? 


John Marsham Efquire, 
s j s, 

TT Send this Book to you, becaufe you firft directed me 
jj to this Defign. The Learned Gaffendus was my 
. Precedent , whom nevertheless I have not followed in 
his Partiality : For he, tho’ limited to a fingle Perfon, 
yet giveth himfelf Liberty of Enlargement, and taketh 
Occafion from this Subject to make the World acquainted 
with many excellent Dilquiiitions of his own. Our Scope 
being of a greater Latitude, affords leis Opportunity to 
favour any Particular, whilft there is due to every one the 
Commendation of their own Deferts. This Benefit I 
hope to have received from the Variety of the Subje& 3 
but far more are thofe 1 owe to your Encouragement, 
which, if 1 could wifh leis, I fhould upon this Occafion, 
that there might feem to have been expreiled fomething of 
Choice and Inclination in this Adfron, which is now but 
an mconfiderable Effect of the Gratitude of. 

Dear Unde 9 

Tour mofi affectionate Nephew , and 
Mumble Servant $ 

Thomas Stanley, 
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PREFACE. 


H ISTQRT (which by expounding Actions paft, teacheth to regulate the future, and fumifb'etb 
us with Wifdom at the Coft of other Mens Experience ) is not unlike Panning : Their Scope 
.is the fame. And as in the latter it' argues want of Skill to look upon the whole Draught with an 
indifferent Eye, but to feleft andirffft upon fome chief Particular is proper to an Art iff ; (o he who 
refis Jatisfied with the general Relation of Affairs, (notfixing upon fome eminent Aft or in that Story) 
lofeth its greateft Benefit ; ffnce what is mofi particular, by its nearer Affinity with us, hath great eft 
Influence upon us. 

Hence it is that there are two Kinds of Hiftory j one reprefents general Affairs of State ; the 
other gives Account of particular Perfons, whofe Lives have rendered them eminent. Homer hath 
given an Effay of each ; of the fir ft in his Iliads, a Relation of a War betwixt different Nations 5 
of the fecond in his Ody fifes, confined to the Perfon of Ulyfifes. 

Now the Life of Man being either Pra&ick, buffed in civil Affairs of Peace and War, or Con¬ 
templative, retired from publick Buffnefs to Speculation and Study of Wifdom, Divine or Human , 
it follows that this perfonal Hiftory be twofold likewife, defcribing either the Aftions of fitch Per¬ 
fons as are wholly interefted in the Affairs of State (properly compared to the Perfons of a Drama- 
Meal Deffgn, whofe fingle Charafters and Parts ferve only to make tip one joint Plot: Such are 
meft of thofe whofe Lives are related by Plutarch, and the twelve Caefars of Suetonius) or the 
Lives of fuch as have been excellent in fame Kind of Learning. Thus Antipho writ of Poets 5 
Eudemus of Aftrologers Cicero and Plutarch of Orators ; Suetonius of Grammarians. They 
who writ of Philofophers exceeded the reft far in Humber, of whom to give a particular Accoimt 
■will be unneceffary, becaufe their Works are not extant, and therefore we J.hall only name them, 
Aetius, Anaxilides, Antjgonus, Antifthenes, Ariftocles, Ariltoxenus, Callimachus, Clito- 
machus, Diodes, Diogenes Laertius, Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Hefychius, Kippo- 
botus, Jafon, Idomeneus, Nicander, Nicias, Pantetius, * Porrius, Plutarch, Sotion and 
Theodorus. 

Of almoft all thefe (which is much to be deplored) there remain not any Foolfteps •, the only Au¬ 
thor in this Kind for the more ancient Philofophers is Diogenes Laertius, for. the later Eunapius. 
And to make the Misfortune the greater, that which Laertius gives us is fo far fhort of what he 
might have done, that there is much more to be found of the fame Perfons difperfed among 0. her 
Authors, which I have here collefted and digefted, with what Diligence I could. 

Nor is it unfeafonable at this Time to examine the Tenets of old Philofophers, when fo great Va¬ 
riety of Opinions daily fpring up fome of which are but raked out of the Ruins of Ant'qvty, 
which ought to be reftored to their firft Owners others being of late Invention w.ll receive Addi¬ 
tion, when advanced to fuch Height, we look down to the Bottom from which Pbilofophy took her 
firft Rife , and fee how great a Progrefs fhe hath made, whofe Beginnings are almoft infentt able. 

Aitho’ fome Grecians have challenged to their Nation the Original of Pbilofophy, yet the more 
Learned of them have acknowledged it derived from the Eaft. To omit the dark Traditions of the 
Athenians concerning Mu ficus, of the Thebans concerning Linus, and of the Thracians about Or¬ 
pheus, it is manifeft that the Original of the Greek Pbilofophy is to be derived from Thales, who 

* There is no fiich Name as Porrius, perhaps it fhould he Pb.,nias. 
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travelling into the Eaft, firjl brought natural Learning, Geometry, and Aftrology thence into Greece 
for which Reafon the Attribute of Wife was conferred upon him, and at the fame Time upon fin 
others for their Eminence in Morality and Politicks. Thus Learning in the ancienteft Times was 
by the Greeks called Sophia (Wifdom) and the Profejjor thereof\ who raifed his Soul to an emi¬ 
nent Degree of Knowledge , Sophos (Wife :) Pythagoras firjl named it Philofophy (Love of Wif- 
dom) and bimfelf a Pbilofopher, affirming, that no Man is Wife, but only God. 

* As concerning thofe who were honoured with this Attribute of Wife, Damon the Cyrenean 
undervalues them all, efpecially the feven. Anaximenes faith. They were all addilled to Poetry ■, 
Dicaearchus, that they were neither wife Men nor Pbilofophers, but upright Men and Law-givers. 
Archetimus the Syracufian wrote concerning their Meeting with Cypfelus (Father to Periander) 
whereat he faith bimfelf was prefent. Ephorus affirms they all met with Crcefus, Thales only 
excepted. Some fay they met alfo at the Panionian Feafi, and at Corinth, with Periander at 
Delphi. 

There is fame Controverfy concerning their Sentences, of which fome are aferibed to feveral Per- 
fans, as that, 

Lacedemonian Cbilon this profefs’d. 

Nothing too much ; a Mean in all is belt. 

There is no lefs Diffent concerning their Number. Leandrius for Cleobulus and My!bn, in¬ 
fer ts Leophantus Son of -f Gorfiades a Lebedian, or Ephefian, and Epimenides the Cretan. 
Plato {in his Protagoras) fubftitutes Myfon for Periander : Ephorus, Anacharfis for Myfon. 
Some add Pythagoras. Dicaearchus alledgetb four, acknowledged by all, Thales, Bias, Pittacus' 
and Solon : Then names fix more , out of which are to be felebied three , Ariftodemus. Pamphilus, 
Chilon the Lacedaemonian, Cleobulus, Anacharfis, Periander •, fome add H Acufilaus Son of 
Caba or Scabra an Argive. Hermippus in his Treatife of the feven wife Men, faith, they were 
in all feventeen, of which feven were varioufly named, which were, Solon, Thales, Pittacus, 
Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Periander, Anacharfis, Acufilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Phere- 
cydes, Ariftodemus, Pythagoras, Lafus of Hermionea, Son of Charmantides, or {according to 
Ariftoxenus) ^fSimbrinus, Anaxagoras %. Hippobotus, in his Commentary of Pbilofopbers, 
reckons Linus, Orpheus, Solon, Periander, Anacharfis, Cleobulus, Myfon, Thales, Bias, 
Pittacus, Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Laertius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander ; 
whereunto he adds, Anacharfis, Myfon, Epimenides, and Pherecydes. Theft, faith he, were 
called the Wife Men, to whom fome annex Pififtratus the Tyrant. 

Among the Romans alfo three bad the Simame of Sapiens, M. Cato, C. Laelius, and L. A- 
cilius. 

* I.aert. vit. Thalet. 

•f Not Leopbantum Gorfiadem, as the Interpreters render. 

| So Suidas ’A/uoixa®- K tCet vies by which Laertius fa explained contrary to the Interpreters. 

t Here are but fixteen named. There Ihould be feventeen, Cnfaubon thinks the one omitted svas Myfin. 
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T HE ‘Reader cannot expedt to find in this Place a long Recital of Intrigues and Ad¬ 
ventures 5 for as the Life of a Courder or a' Soldier is pad in a Court or a Camp, 
fo that of a Scholar is in the Solitude of his Study : And as Mr. Stanley's Learning 
made up the brighteft Part of his Charadter, fo an Account of his Life is but a Relation of 
his Atchievements in the Learned World. 

Mr. Stanley was Son of Sir Thomas Stanley , and born at Cumberlow-Green in Hart ford-Shire. 
At the Age of fourteen Years he was fent to Cambridge , and placed at Pembroke-Half under 
the Tuition of Mr. Balcanchol , Brother to the Dean of Durham. This worthy Gentleman, 
who had married the Lady Steward his Grandmother, took a more than ordinary Care in 
the Education of his Pupil: He fpared no Pains to cherifh and animate thofe Defires of 
Learning which vifibly appeared the predominant Paffion of his Mind. 

While he continued yet in the Univerfity, his Fancy began to exert itfelf, and give iome 
Prelages of what the World was to expedt from his Genius : It was here he compofed thofe 
Madrigal Poems *» and other Pieces, which, together with ,fome Tranflations out of the 
French , Italian and Spanijh , were publifhed in one Volume after his Return from his Travels. 
As in his firft Pieces he has given the World a Proof of the Fertility of his Invention; fo 
in the latter, which are incomparably better, he has, beyond Exception, done of his great 
Diligence and Learning. 

Soon after his Return home, when he had finifhed his Tour of France , Italy and Spain, 
and by Travel extended his Knowledge beyond the Bounds of his native Ifland, he married 
Dorothy , Daughter of Sir Janies Engan of Flower , in the County of Northampton , whilft his 
Father and Mother were (till living, and before he was arrived at that Age, which by the 
Laws of his Country put an End to his Minority. This Alteration in his State and Condi- 

Europa, Cupid crucified, and Venus Vigils, with Notes, Loud. 1649.-Anacreon, Bion, Mofchus, KilTes 

by Secundus, Cupid crucified by Aufonius, Venus Vigils, with divers other Poems, 1651. Oclavo. 
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tion of Life, did not in the Jeaft change his Temper and D-ipofitiort, or abate his Aflfaftion to 
Learning, which was no lefs vigorous now than before. Neither the Cares nor Concerns 
for his Family, nor the CardTes and Endearments of a young Wife, could prevail with him 
ro intermit his ordinary Studies, on which he was obftinately bent. I will not fay of him 
as a learned Chancellor of France has fpoke of himlelf, -f- who complains in Print, that upon 
his Wedding-Day he had not more than fix Hours to employ in his Studies j but his Aflidu- 
ity and Application is vifible to all who /hall confider the Greatnels of his Works, and the 
/hort Limrfe of Life in which he fini/hed them. 

The firft Work which he enriched the Publick with, was this Hiftory of the Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Greek Philofophers. This Work was firft begun after the Example 
of the learned GaJJendus , who has compofed the Lives of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe , Peurbachius , 
Regiomontanus , and other modern Aftronomers and Philofophers. Mr. Stanley was not the 
firlt who had attempt, d this Province ; Diogenes Laertius , in the Time of the Emperor Mar¬ 
cus Anten nas , compiled a Volume of the Lives of the Elder Philofophers, and after him En- 
napius writ the Lives of the Sophifts. Bcfides what is extant, Antijlhenes and many others, 
whole Volumes have perifhed, writ upon the fame Subject. The learned Gerard Vojfius in 
our Age, has writ a /hort Treati/e of the Ancient Phi'ofbphy, and the feveral Secfls, not to 
meivhon oth.rs •, but Mr. Stanley has outdone ail that preceded him in the Extent of his De- 
iign, and the \aft Multitude of Particulars he has amaficd together. 

The many Editions of fo large a Work are undeniable Proofs of the Approbation it has 
received from the Publick. To lpcak the Truth, the Excellence and Variety of the Matter, 
and the vaft Reading which the Author has difeovered in every Part of it, could not mifs of 
Admiration. Bcfides, moft Men have a Reli/h for Difcourles of this Kind - x and there are 
few who have not a Curiofity to know the Lives and Adions of thofe whofe Virtues they ad¬ 
mire. This has engaged fo many Pens to write the Lives of Princes, great Captains, Mini- 
fters of State, and other Pcrlbns who have made a confiderable Figure in the World, or had 
a Share in the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms. Others again have entertained the 
Publick with the Lives of Divines, Lawyers, Poets, Phyficians, &c. which have been kind¬ 
ly received, and judged both uleful and diverting. 

There are two Ways of In ft ruction ; the one by Precept, the other by Example ; the for¬ 
mer is dry and barren, and makes at moft but a languid Effort * the latter is lively andbri/k, 
and leaves a ftrong Imprefiion, creating in the Mind Defires and Inclinations to imitate what 
is good and excellent, and a Horror for what is bale and ill. Mr. Stanley only confiders Phi- 
Jofophers, and the Amufements and Speculations of Men retired from the Hurry and Noi/e 
of the World. He has with extreme Diligence compiled an exafl Hiftory of their Lives, 
their Opinions and Notions of Good and Evil , erf - God and Nature \ their Theories of the Um- 
'■verfe , their Thoughts about the Principles of ‘things , their Schemes of Morality and Policy,, 
their Conduct and Behaviour. 

By this we fee the Steps by which the Arts and Sciences , and all Parts of human Know¬ 
ledge have been promoted, and the feveral Advances it has made from its Infancy, till it ar¬ 
rived at the Pitch it is at prefentat. 

I mentioned before thofe Writers who preceded our Author in this Defign, but none have 
executed it with fo much Advantage j his Aim is more comprehenfivj^ his Account is ia 
every Part fuccinfl, pertinent, without Excurfions, and confifts of a vaft Number of Frag¬ 
ments, which are not in others, fupplied out of the vaft Trcafures of his Reading. 


* Biidius de AfTe. Praef. 
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The following Hiftory confifts of nineteen Parts; the firft treats of the Seven Sages or 
wife Men of Greece , fo famous in Antiquity ; the other give us an ample Account of the 
. twelve different Sedts of Philofophers, the Lives of the moft eminent Profeffors, and the 
Opinions held by them. The laft treat of the Cbaldaick Philofophy, an abftrufe and diffi¬ 
cult Subjedl, and which required no lels Learning than Mr. Stanley’s to venture on it. 

Thales the Milejian , was the fir ft who employed himfelf in natural Enquiries, and was 
thought to deferve the magnificent Title of Wife , for his noble Difcoveries in Geometry, 
Aftronomy, and the Theory of the Univerfe. His Principle was. That Water is the chief 
Material of which natural Bodies are formed, and into which they are refolved. He ima¬ 
gined the Earth a great Mafs, floating on a vaft Abyfs or Ocean of Water ; and from hence 
gave the Reafon of Earthquakes and Eruption of Springs. He conceived God as the Au¬ 
thor of all natural Motion, and the Soul which animated the Univerfe. Mr. Stanley tells us, 
he imagined Loadjlone and Jett to have Souls, becauie of their Virtue of attracting Bodies 
to them. To him is alcribed the Invention of Meafuring the Height of the Pyramids by 
their Shadows, and found the natural Reafon of Eclipfes, which before were look’d on as 
portentous, and Prefages of ibme Calamity. Our Author tells us, he foretold that which 
ended the five Years Wars between the Lydians and the Medes\ when thofe poor People, 
frighted at the ftrange Darknefs, and believing the Sun hid himfelf to avoid feeing the 
Slaughter, laid down their Arms, and compofed their Quarrels. Bifides Thales , Solon, Chilon , 
Pittacus , Bias , Cleohulus, Periander, had the fame Title bellowed on them. And as Thales was 
thefirft, who by his Travels into theEaftern Countries, made himfelf acquainted with Mathe¬ 
matical and Natural Learning, and introduced it into Greece , thefe were the Authors of feve- 
ral excellent Laws and Schemes of Government: And as the illuftrious Title of IVife was 
conferred on the Firft for his excellent Skill in Geometry, and the Knowledge of Nature, it 
was conferred on the other for their excellent Precepts in Morality and Politicks. Indeed the 
Attiibute of Wife was given to all who profefled any Sort of Knowledge above the Vulgar, 
till Pythagoras changed that into the Name of Philofophy , pioufly thinking fo great a Title 
could only be afcribed rightfully to the infinite and fupreme Wifdom. 

It will not be expcdted we fhould enter into a Detail of their I .ives ; this would be to an¬ 
ticipate the Reader, who will find all their Dodtrines, Letters, occafional Speeches, &?r. re¬ 
counted by our Author in their Place. 

The Sedls of Philofophers had a double Original 5 the one from Anaximander the Difciple 
of Thales, and therefore Ionick \ and the other from Pythagoras, that Prince of Philofophers, 
which from the Place where he held his School was called the Italick. Anaximander varied 
from the Dodlrine of his Mailer, and inftead of Water made Infinity the Principle of a!! 
Things, but has left us without an Explanation of his Meaning. He firft dilcovered the 
Obliquity of the Zodiack, made Geographical Charts, and invented Dials: Tho’ Mr. Stanley, 
after Salmajius , thinks his Gnomon did only note the Tropick and Equinodbal Points, the 
Divifion of Hours not being ufed till a long Time after. Of this Sedt, bdides him, were 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras , Sic. 

Socrates , an Athenian , was the Author of the Second Sedt : His chief Study was Virtue, 
Morality, and the Regulation of our Lives and Adtions. He was Son of a Statuary , but 
the Greatnels of his Genius raifed him above his Birth and Condition. He did not confine 
himfelf tp let Ledlures inj the Chair. Wherever he was, his Convcrfation was ftill plea- 
fant and infirudtive. The Camp, the Forum, the publick Streets, the Houfes of his Friends, 
the Prifon in which he endured great Hardlhip, were fo many Schools of Knowledge and 

Virtue. 
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Virtue. For his great Wifdom, his manly and noble Thoughts, the Eale and Sweetnefiof 
his Expreflion, he was admired by all Men, and efteemed the Prince of Philolbphers. He 
had a right Notion of the divine Nature, and vigoroufly oppofed Politbeifm ; for which his 
Enemies reproached him as an Infidel, and an Enemy of the Gods, and condemn’d him to 
Death; which he drank with fuch Majefty of Soul, fuch Serenity of Mind, as fhewed the 
abfolute Empire of his Realbn over his Paffions, and the Impotence of his Enemies Malice; 
who by Death itfelf could not break in upon the Tranquillity of his Mind, or make him 
die other than Socrates. There are great Difputes maintain’d, not withouc fome Heat, 
among Chiiftian, as well as Pagan Writers, concerning the Daemon which attended Socrates* 
and gave him Prefages of Events which fliould happen foon after. The Difcuffion of this 
may be feen in an entire Chapter, in the Ufe of this Philofopher. Notwithftanding bis 
eminent Virtue and Wifdom, he could not efcape the Malice and Wit of Arijtopbanes , who 
has expofed him in a Play called The Clouds , which Mr. Stanley has translated into Englijh , 
and annexed as an Appendix to his Life. 

The Succeflion of the Ionick Philofophy, which before Socrates was Angle, was foon after 
divided into feveral Schools and Sedts, fbme of which were of Jefs Note, and lafted but a 
fhort Time, others were more confiderable, and of longer Continuance ; of the firft Sort 
were the Cyrenaick, Megarick , Eleack , and Eretriack Sedts ; of the latter were the Academick 
and Cynick , which two gave Birth to the Peripatetick and Stoick. 

Arifiippus, a Difciple of Socrates , was the chief of the Cyrenaick Sedf. He placed the So¬ 
vereign Good in Pleafure, and thinks Virtue only commendable, as it conduces to acquire 
that. The Diftindtion of Right and Wrong, Juft and Unjuft, he thought arbitrary, and 
not eftablifhed by Nature, but Law and Cuftom. As his Principles were loofe, his Life was 
fuited to his Dodtrine, which he pad away in Jollity and Mirth. His good Humour ren¬ 
dered him agreeable to Dionyjius the Tyrant of Sicily , while the Severity of Plato , which he 
mifcalled Morofenels, offended that haughty Prince. I cannot forbear here to recount one or 
two of the many witty Replies which are recorded of that Philofopher, and which our Au¬ 
thor has colledted among the other Incidents of his Life. When Dionyjius afked him what 
brought him to his Court, he replied. He came to traffick with him, to offer him what he 
had, and receive from him what he wanted, meaning to barter the Wit and Humour he was 
Mailer of for the other’s Money. He did not confine himfelf to the Rules of Temperance* 
Sobriety, and Continence. Upon a certain Time entering into the Houfe of a famous Cur- 
tezan, he obferved one of the Company to blufii. Sir, laid he, there's no Harm in going in, 
but in not being able to come out. When a certain Strumpet charged him with being with 
Child by him, You know that no more, fays he, than in paffing through a Bujb which Thom it 
is that pricks you. When Dionyjius offered him three beautiful Women, and bid him chufe 
one out of them, which he liked beft ; he took them all three away with him, that he might 
not, as he faid, incur the Fate of Paris , who had been fo feverely punifhed for his Indilcre- 
tion in preferring one to two. Arijlippus owned but two Paffions, Pleafure and Grief, as 
the Springs of all human Adtions * and thefe are diverfified according to the Temper and 
Complexion of every Perfon. He derided the Calmnels and Serenity of Mind, or Exemp¬ 
tion from all Paflion, in which others place all human Happinels, regarding this as mere In¬ 
activity, and a tirefome Indolence. Helikewife derided the Plainnefs, Simp'icity, and coarfe 
Living of his old Friend Antijihenes, and admired the Plenty, Eafe and Luxury of the Sicilian 
Court. Many other Pleafantries of the fame Kind arc mentioned in their Place, but I fear I 
have trelpaffed the Bounds I prelcribed myfelf, in defeending to thefe Particulars. 

Befides the Cyrenaick , Mr. Stanley treats of Megarick , Eleack , and other Sedts; but the 
molt eminent of all thofe derived from Socrates , was the Academick , who took their Name 
from the Place where their School was eredted. Plato was the chief of thefe, concerning 

whole 
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whofe Birth Mr. Stanley relates fcveral odd and marvellous Rumours. It was the common 
Fame at Athens , that Apollo had condefcended to vific his Mother’s Bed ; and the God ap¬ 
pearing in a Vifion to his Father, required him to refrain the Company of his Wife till after 
her Delivery. A pretty Artifice, fometimes ufed by the Pagan Women, to delude their 
credulous Hufbands. He had a plentiful Fortune, and after he had been a Scholar of Socra¬ 
tes for a while, he travelled to hear the greateft Matters of his Time. In Italy he ftudied 
the Pytbagorick Dodtrines, and feems to have drawn many Things out of the Books of Mofes* 
which he might probably have met with in his Voyages. He pafies with fome for the In¬ 
ventor of Dialogue, but Mr. Stanley pretends he did only refine and polilh it, and thinks 
the Analytick Way ofRealoning, a noble Invention, ought to be afcribed to him. This 
is the Method of difcovering Truth, by fuppofing the Thing fought as true or known, and 
enquiring what the Confequents are. 

Mr. Dcs Cartes has given us an illuftrious Inftance of the Ufe of this Method in his Medi¬ 
tations and Method , where the chief Truths of Philofophy are demonftrated with great Force 
and Exadtnefs. The Examples of this Method are to be found in the Books of Euclid , Apol¬ 
lonius* Pappus , and other Places of the old Geometers, as Mr. Stanley has marked. Plato 
thought Mathematical Learning of Ufe in all Parts of human Knowledge, and requires all 
his Scholars to be previoufly inftrudted in the Elements of Geometry. 

His Philofophy was held in Veneration in the firft Ages of Chriftianity, which Mr. Stan¬ 
ley thinks proceeded from his Teaching, That God had one only begotten Son, whofe Power 
extended over all Creatures. In Ihorr, his Notions are in many Points agreeable to the 
Scheme of our Religion. 

Plato held the Soul was immaterial and immortal; that it was free and independent, but 
fubjedk to Neceffity or Fate. 

He had a great and noble Genius, and furprizes the Mind with the Eloquence of his Stile, 
and the Abundance of his Imagination. To give us a more compleat Idea of his Philofophy, 
Mr. Stanley prefents us with an Abridgment of the Dodtrines of the old Academy out of 
Cicero , and after that a compleat Summary. Several Colleftions of this Kind are found in 
Plutarch , Laertius , Apulcius ; but our Author patting thefo by, has chofen that of Alciucus , 
as moft perfedt and compleat, and annexed it entire, as an Appendix to the Life of this Phi- 
loibpher. In the laft Place, to illuftrate the Matter, he has inferred a Platonick Difcourfe, 
written after a poetical Manner in Italian , by the famous John Picus Earl of Mirandola. 

After the Death of Plato , his Difciples divided into two Sedb j the firft remained in the 
old Academy, the other took Pofleflion of the Lycaum. The reft were called Peripateticks , 
of whom Artflotle , a Native of Stagyra, was chief. Neither his Birth nor Education were 
fo advantageous-as Plate. Mr. Stanley denies that he ever pradtifed as a Quack, or fold Re¬ 
medies at Athens. This, and the pretended divine Honours paid to his Wife Pythias , and 
being concerned in a Plot againft Alexander , Mr. Stanley rejedb as Calumnies, groundleft and 
injurious to the Memory of fo great a Man. He made great Improvements in Logick, as 
well as other Paris of Philofophy, invented Categories, formed the Syllogifm, and deter¬ 
mined fcveral Modes and Figures, detedted the Arts of Sophiftry, writ a great Number of 
Books of Metaphyficks, Phyficks, Natural Hiftory of Animals, ££c. 

The Fortune of this Philofopher is very ftrange ; and it is furprifing to find Men judge fo 
differently of the lame Perfon in one A(ge : Men have been excommunicated and treated as 
Herericks for reading him to their Diiaples : At other Times he has been introduced into 
Schools and Univerfities, and no other Dodtrine taught to their Scholars. His Writings in 
z one 
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one Age have been made the Standard of Truth. He has been ftiled the Genius of Nature, 
and his Performances the higheft Pitch of human Wit. Again, at others his Philofophy has 
been treated as trifling, verbofe, empty and litigious. However it be, Mr. Stanley has given 
n curious and exaft Abftratft of his DoCtrine. 

Another Branch of the School of Socrates were the Cynicks. Antijlbtnes was the chief of 
thefe, which after was mad? famous by Diogenes his Scholar. It is difficult to determine 
whence this Name took its Rife. Mr. Stanley thinks partly from the Cynofarges , the Gymna- 
ftum or School of Antijlhenes , and partly the Roughncfi and Severity of their Manners. Di¬ 
ogenes was the moft confiderable of this Secft, and made fo great a Noife by the Singularity of 
Jus Maxims, that Alexander had the CurioGty to fee him. His odd Manner of living in a 
Tub, his feeking honeft Men with a Candle and Lantern at Noon, and the other pleafant In¬ 
cidents of his Life, are all collected by Mr. Stanley. 

The Sc<5l of Stoicks had its Original from that of the Cynicks. Zeno was the Author of this, 
who having firft been a Scholar of Crates , and afterwards a Hearer of other Philofophers, at 
lad inftiruted this new Sect. This Philofophy has formed great Men, and charmed a World 
of People by its proud and oftentatious Principles. It aims to fortify Men againfl: bodily 
Torments, and arm them againfl: the Blows of Fortune. . Zeno admitted only one God, 
whole different Powers and Operations were exprels’d by fcveral Names. The fovereign 
I lappinefs of Man he placed in Virtue, as the only Means to make him immortal, and, af¬ 
ford him a lolid and lafting Pleafure. He thought the Frame of the World would one 
Day be dilfolved, and perilh in Flames. That abfolute Empire of Man over his Body and 
Mind, which he fo highly afferted, gave Rife to that pernicious Docftrine, that any one might 
lawfully deftroy himfelf. And yet there is fomething in this Philofophy which is bright and 
glorious, and capable of dazling the Sight of thole who only look at the'Splendor of the Pa¬ 
gan Virtues. With what an Air did Zeno teach his Wife Men the Contempt of Death, 
and an Indifference for the Things of the World ? 

The Stoicks were fubtil Logicians, as well as excellent Moralifts : But we muft not enter 
into Particulars. Mr. Stanley has collected the Remains out of Laertius, Cicero, Stobaus , and 
others, and given us a large Summary of that Philofophy at the End of the Life of this Phi- 
lofopher. Befides Zeno, were eminent Cleantbes, Cbry/tppus, Panatius, Pojftdonius , and others, 
all whom have Juftice done, them by our Author. 

The Stoicks were the laft of all the Philofophers derived from Ibales, and conclude the 
Succeffion of the Ionick School. 

Pythagoras, whom moft believe a Samian, was chief of the Italick Soft. He continued a 
great while in Egypt to learn their Myfterits. Mr. Stanley tells us, that he was made Prifcner 
by Cambyfes, who fent him to Babylon , where he became familiar with the Magi and Chalde¬ 
ans, and was acquainted with the Prophet Ezekiel . He was a comely Man, and had s ma- 
jeftick Mien, proper to attraft the Veneration of the People, and was thought by his Fol¬ 
lowers to be Hyperborean Apollo. 

No Philofopher had more Difciples than Pythagoras. He enjoined an exa<ft Submiflibn to 
all he faid, and impofed a rigorous Silence on his Scholars for two Years. Temperance was 
the Virtue which he moft earneftly recommended, as moft neceflary to bring'the Body to an 
entire Subjection. His Philofophy was Cabaliftick, and full of Myfteries. He held chePre- 
exiftence of the Soul, and its Migration from one Body to another. Thus he reported in 
his Writings of himfelf, that before the Trojan War he was eEtbalides the Son of Mercury, 
then Euphorbus, then Iiermotimvs , then Pyrrhus a Delian, laftly, Pythagoras. In hia Writ- 
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lags lie reports that he came 207 Years fince from the Inferi, and other Extravagancies. Af¬ 
ter his Life,Mr. Stanley has annexed an Account of his Difcipline and Doftrine, his fymboli- 
cal Way of Teaching, and tranferibed into his Works the learned Reucblius Explanation of 
the Pytbagorick Doftrine. Of this Seft were Empedocles, Arcbytus , Pbilolaus ; and to them 
it muft be owned we are indebted for the true Syftem of the Univerfe, which places the Sun 
in the Centre, and the Earth in the Planetary Chorus. . 

The Softs which fpring from the ItaUck may be reduced to four, the HeracUtian y the Ele- 
aticky the Sceptick or Pyrrbonia/iy and the Epicurean. 

HeracUtuSy by the Advantage of a good Genius, was Matter of that Knowledge which 
others acquire with Difficulty and painful Refearches. 

His contemplative Humour and Difdain for the World, made him love Retirement and 
Solitude. He withdrew from the Society of Men, and fpent his Time in the folitary Top of 
a Mountain, in ferioufly bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the World. 

Democritus , the Head of the Eleatick Seft, was of a Temper very different from Heracli¬ 
tus : He had a fouling Countenance, and diverted himfelf with laughing at the ridiculous 
Pallion which Men difeovered for Trifles, the Diligence and Pains they ufed to obtain them, 
and the Regret and Grief they Ihewed upon any Lofs or Difappointment. The People of 
Abdera, among whom he lived, obferving him to laugh frequently, began to doubt of his 
good Senfc, and font for Hippocrates to cure him. But having fhewn his Diacofmus , the 
Opinion they had of his Folly was foon converted into Admiration. He was the firft Inventer 
of the Doftrine of Atoms and a Vacuum , or the Corpufcular Pbilofopbyy the Elements of which 
Mr. Stanley has delivered. 

Pyrrbo was chief of the Scepticks. He affirmed Man could only judge by Appearances of 
Truth and FaHhood, and therefore pretended the Mind only ought to continue in Sufpence, 
and not determine any Thing. All the Subtilty of thefe Gentlemen lay in finding Reafons 
of Diffidence and Diftruft in Matters which appeared plain and evident. The Curious will 
find their entire Philofophy in its proper Place. 

- The Author of the laft Seft was EpicuntSy whom our Author tells us writ more than any 
other of the Philofophers. He placed the Sovereign Good in virtuous Pleafure. The wrong 
Interpretation of his Opinions, and the Abufe of them by his Dilciples, has brought his 
Philofophy into Difrepute, and caufed it to be decried as the Source of all Vice and Immo¬ 
rality. But Mr. Stanley affirms: the Weakness of his Conftitution, and his extreme Sobriety, 
ought to remove fo injurious a Charge. Befides, the Altars ereftod to his Honour after his 
Death, will not fuffer us to believe him fo voluptuous a Man as his Enemies would reprefent 
him. Every one knows he taught Atoms and a Void to be the Principles of Things held, and 
contrary to Ariftotle and others, that the World was not eternal. Nay, he affirms it bears 
fenfible Marks of its Newnefi ; urging for Inftance, the Rife of Arts and Sciences as unde¬ 
niable Proofs of its fmall Continuance. LucreliuSy in his elegant Poem has given us his Do- 
ftrine of the Univerfe, Providence, the Principles of Things ; and GaffendttSy who revived 
his Philofophy in this Age, has written his Life.. 

It is Time now to proceed to the three laft Parts of this large Work, which contain an 
Account of the Cbaldaick, Perfian, and Sabaan Learning. As the European Sciences had their 
Source in Greece, fo the Philofophy of thofe People was derived from the Eaftern Nations, 
whole Original is very obfeure. The Writings of the Ancient Sages are long fince perifhed, 
and Plato and Pythagoras, who have mixed their Tenets with their Philofophy, have done it 
jafijeh a Manner, that it is hard to diftinguilh what they have borrowed, from their own In- 
b ventions. 
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ventions. This Difficulty has rather animated than difcouraged Mr. Stanley, who with mighty 
Care has amafled the fcattered Fragments, and by digefting what h genuine, has compiled 
an Idea of the Oriental Learning. 

The Chaldeans, in the Time of Alexander , pretended they had continued to obferve the 
Stars for 4700*0 Years. But this mud: be regarded as an empty Boaft, fince all the Obser¬ 
vations they could then produce, as Mr. Stanley allures us, did fall Ihort of two thoufand 
Years, and there is nothing extant, at prefent, of their Aftronomy more ancient than the 
Air a of Nabonajfar, or the 3967th Year of the Julian Period. 

Zoroafter is commonly own’d as the firft Author of Arts and Sciences amongft the Cloal- . 
deans, but who he was, or in what Age he lived, is dark and uncertain. His Difciples, the 
jMagi, propagated this Learning, which was introduced into Greece by Berofus , before or 
about the Time of Alexander, 

The Eaftern Learning was not taught in Schools to a promifeuous Audience, but confined 
to certain Families, the Father of whom inftrudted his Children, and by this Means convey¬ 
ed his myfterious Knowledge to Pofterity. Their Wifemen were regarded by the Vulgar as 
facred Perfons, and had a feparate Habitation, enjoying great Privileges, and an Exemption 
from publick Charges. They were divided into fcveral Kinds or Sefls, according to the 
Subject of their Studies, as Naturalijis, Priefts , AJlrologers , &c. 

Their Great Mailer Zoroajler divided all Things into three Kinds : The firft Eternal, ’ 
without Beginning or End •, the next Immortal, which had Beginning, but no End ; and 
the laft Mortal and Corruptible : They thought the Firft of all Things was eternal and fu- 
preme God, whom they termed Father and King, and placed his Eflencc in Light and 
Truch. 

After God, were their good and ill Damons, which they conceived to inhabit the Regions 
of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. The Former they fancied to dwell in the Light of the 
Divine Prefence, and were the Minifters and Mefiengers of God. The latter, whom they 
fuppofed to be Spirits of Darknefs, did wander up and down, and were Enemies and Haters 
of Mankind, and continually feeking to hurt and deftroy them. Of thefc they thought 
the Earth, and Sea, and their molt retired Cavities and Depths were full. Of the ill Da¬ 
mons, they accounted fome to be worfe than others : Thofe who kept their Refidence in the 
Air, they thought to be wanton and fportive, who either diverted Men with their caprici¬ 
ous Tricks, or infpired them with languine and amorous Thoughts. On the contrary, thole 
which frequented folitary and dark Places, or lodg’d in the Caverns of the Earth, were 
extremely malignant and fierce, and like wild Bealls, attacked and tore in Pieces whamfbe- 
ver they met. If, by the Permilfion of Heaven, they were hi Sir red to remove their Seats, 
they enter’d into the Bodies of Men, threw them into Madnds, Epikpfies, Coavulfions, 
and other difmal and affrighting Diftempers. 

After the Immaterial Beings, the next Order were the Corporeal Worlds, of which they 
accounted Seven one Empyreal, three Etberial, and three more Material, by which they 
meant the Terreltrial Globe compos’d of Water, Air, and Earth. 

We have faid enough of their 'theology and Pbyficks the next Branch of the Cbaldeeick 
Learning was their Arts of Prognoftick, or Prefages of Future Events. The Chief of thefc 
were Aftrology, Augury, Interpretation of Dreams, Explanation of Prophecies,' and other like my- 
ftical Sciences. 
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The chkd Part<rfAthcWi«pin thefe Sages were famous fpr, was tlmr Magiek, Natural 
and Abeurgick. By the Help of the former they pretended to have a great Power over the 
Natural World, to drive away wild Beads and venomous Creatures, to preferve the Fruits 
of the j Earth, to keep off Storms and Tempefts, Thunder, and what nor. By the latter 
they affirmed, they could command Demons, and call the Good to their Aid and AOiftance, 
and repel and chafe the malignant Ones. I fhall not enter further into an Enumeration, but 
leave the Reader to fee the Original, where Mr. Stanley has given us a large and ample Ac¬ 
count of the Worfhip, Religions, Rites, Arts and Sciences of thefe Nations. 

Having thus given a View of the Hiftory of Philofophy, we (hall proceed to the reft of 
his learned Labours, which are either printed, or remain in Manufcript in the Hands of the 
Curious. 

When Mr. Stoiflty had happily finifhed this Work, and before he was Twenty-eight Years 
of'Age, he undertook * vEfcbylus, the moft knotty and intricate of all the Greek Poets ; and 
in the Year 1663, after a World of Pains fpent in illuftrating and reftoring him, he pub- 
liftied his accurate and beautiful Edition of that Author. This was a Work of great Dif¬ 
ficulty, and an Enterprize worthy of Mr. Stanley's Abilities and great Skill in the Greek 
Language. Henry Stephens, Salmafius , and divers other Criticks, thought the Difficulties 
infuperable, and defpair*d of feeing this accomplifhed. 

Six Tragedies of this Poet were firft of all publifhed by Aldus at Venice, in the Year 1518. 
After this, Adrian ’turnebus printed them with various Readings at the End, in 1558. The 
fame Year they came out at Venice , reviled by Roboretus, who added his own Conjectures, 
together with thofe of Michael Sopbianus, and in this Edition the Choepbora r was firft added 
with Scholia out of the Ancient Copies. Not long after, the Whole came out all more cor¬ 
rect than before, by the Care of Petrus ViSiorius from the Prefs of Henry Stephens . In the 
laft Place, thefe Seven Tragedies were publifhed by G. Center us at Antwerp in 15805 in 
which Edition, befides the Correction of an infinite Number of Faults, there is an Account 
given of his Verfification. Ifaac Caufabon , in his Notes upon Strabo, declares his Intent to 
publifh and illuftrate Aifcbylus 5 but either he did nothing in it, or his Labours have perifhed, 
to the great Detriment of Learning. 

After thefe great Men, Mr. Stanley engaged in this Work, and what he has done in it, 
may be drawn from the Account himfelf has premifed to his Edition. The Greek Text he 
has taken from the Ceulterian Edition, and the Scholia from ViSlorius \ to which, that he might 
omit nothing, he has annex'd the various Readings, Epiftles, Prefaces, Conjectures and Ob- 
fervations. He has farther collated the former Tragedies, with Two Manufcripts, the One 
in the Bodleian, and the other in the Arundellian Library, both of which were lent him by 
Mr. Stlden. By Means of the Firft he has enriched the Scbolia/l on the firft Three Tragedies, 
and by Help of the latter publifhed a Scboliajl, which never before faw the Light. The Ac¬ 
count of the Verfification which Cauterus publifhed, he has amended, collected the Frag¬ 
ments, made a new Latin Tranflation 5 and laftly, compleated the whole Work with a molt 
3 e$ipe<i Commentary. 

Befides thefe Monuments of his Learning which are publifhed, there are divers other Proofs 
of his unwearied Application remaining (till in Manufcript 5 all or moft of which are in the 
Library of the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Norwich. Here are his large Commen- 

* Quit jEjcMam poffit affirm*re Grace none fdenti, Imagis patere expl'cabilem, quam Evingelii & Epiftolas 
Apoftolicaj. Uaus eju* Agmmemutn fuperat obfeuritate quantum eft Librorum Sacrorum cum fuis Hcb.aiftnia & Sy- 
riafmii fcjoto HcUcniftica fupellc&Ue vel Farragine. CC. Saimaf. de Helleni.tica Ep. Dcd. P. 37' 
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taries on Mfcbyhs + in Eight Volumes in Folio, which were never publilhed, his t A&oerfa- 
ria, or Promifcuous Remarks, in which feveral Paflagei of Sophocles , Euripides, Stepbams de 
Urbibus, Juvenal, Perfius, Hefycbius, Callimachus , and other Ancient Authors are amended and 
explained. Befides what is mentioned, there are large Prelections on Tbeopbrajlus § his Cha¬ 
racters, and a Critical Effay on the Firft Fruits and the Tenths of the Spoil laid in the Ep»- 
Itle to the || Hebrews to be given by the Prophet Abraham to Melchifedeck ; all which are full 
of excellent Learning, and no lefs juftly valued by their prefent Poflcflors. 

And thus you have a Ihort Account of our Author, who was a Gentleman of a comely 
AfpeCt, and exceeded by none of his Time for Modefty, Candour, and Learning. 

His Contemporaries paid that Deference to him which he fo well deferved ; his Works 
were much beyond the Number of his Years; and in this he might be accounted another 
Picus Mirandola , in that he died about the fame Age, leaving our Nation exceedingly in¬ 
debted to his Family for affording T wo fuch illuftrious Englijb Men as Sir John Marjham and 
himfelf. 

+ N° 667. Thom. Stanleii Ampliflimi Commentarii in aEfchyli Tragaedias Tanas fua mann fcripfit nondum Edi- 
ti] 8 Vol. Fol. 

J N° £68 Tho. Stanleii Adverfaria in quibus Saphoclif, Euripidis, Stephani deUrbibus, Juvenalis, Perfii, Achillif, 
Tatii, Thcocriti, Ariftidis, Parthenii, Hefychii, Antigoni, Caryftii, Caltimachi loci plurimi emendancur & explican- 
tur. Fol. 

$ N° 669. Tho. Stanleii Prxle&iones ampliflimx in Theophraiti Charafteres. 

II N° 670- Tho. Stanleii dx^S-lnct five Exercitatio Philologica de Ptimitiit feu Decimis Prxdx ad verf. 4. c. 7. 
Epittols ad Hebrxos. Qjja nonnulla facrx Scripture lota explicantur, veteres aliquot Ritm eruuntur, Audlorei plori- 
mi prxftnim Gratci partim illuftrantur partim emcndatur, Ind. Cod. Manufcript. Joh. Mori Epifc. Norvicenfis. 
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Ariji. c. 14 
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Cranius, Pyth. c. 24 

Grantor 

Crates 
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Critolaus. 
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Damocles, Pyth. c. 24 
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Diogenes of Seleucia, Ep. c. 16 
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Dionyftus, Epic. c. 16 
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Dioteles, Arift. c. 14 
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Euthenus, Pyth. c. 24 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

THE FIRST PART, 

Containing thofe on whom-the Attribute of WISE was conferred. 


THALES. 


CHAP. I. 

The Country and Parents of Thales. 


G REAT Wits, which have been happy in 
benefiting Pofterity by their excellent In¬ 
ventions, have not always had the Fortune 
to enjoy the juft Reward, their Glory be¬ 
ing intercepted oftentimes by fome later Difguife of 
Alteration or Addition. It were therefore Grati¬ 
tude in us, who find ourfelves inftru&ed by the 
Ancients, to vindicate the Memory of our Matters, 
by enquiring diligently the Author of thofe Labours 
Whereof we reap the Harveft. This Kind of In¬ 
jury hath happened very confiderably to THALES , 
the wife Man of Miletus, who firft introduced Na¬ 
tural and Mathematical Learning into Greece , from 
whence it is derived to us; but the Honour of fo 
noble a Defign, the ambitious Oppofition of fome, 
the Induftry of others hath fo obfcured, that there 
is little of the Reputation left to the deferving Au¬ 
thor. I have therefore efteemed it worth my Paiins, 
to digeft what I could collect or obferve of a Perfon, 
to whom all Lovers of Learning are fo much ob¬ 
liged. 

The Original of Thales is very obfcurely deliver¬ 
ed. Some conceive he was a Phenician by Birth, 


whofe Opinion feeming to be ftrongly founded up¬ 
on Laertius % and the Authorities by him alledged, 
it is neceffary that we begin with a Difquifition 
upon his Words, which are, as commonly render¬ 
ed, thefe : 

Now Thales was born , as Herodotus, Duris and 
Democritus affirm, his Father being Examius, his 
Mother Cleobulina, of the Thelidae, who were 
Phoenicians, the mojl tllujlrious of all from Cadmus 
and Agenor, [as Plato alfofaith.\ TheTettimony 
of Herodotus, tho’ b Hyginus and c Saidas feem to 
underftand it, according to the common Error, as 
if he were born in Phenicia, exprelly confirms the 
contrary, being thus: Thales, a Milefian, afar off 
by Defcent a Phoenician ; whence we may gather, 
that the other two Authorities ot Duris and Demo¬ 
critus imported little more, or at lead nothing to a 
contrary Senfe. So likewife that of Leander, which 
is by d Clemens Alexandrinus cited jointly with He¬ 
rodotus, to prove him of a Phoenician Extract. 

He was made free of Miletus when he went with 
Neleus who was banijh'd out of Phoenicia.] The 
learned <= Cafaubon, to reconcile this Story with that 


a Diog. Laert. 1. I. Segm. 22. b Hygin. 1. 2. c. a. c AJIrenom. Natienc fuit Pbeenlx, ut Herodotus Milefiu: 
is corrupt (for what' ittndetus is that ?) and to be reftored to this Effcft, Natitme fait Pbeenlx ut Herodotus, Milefi 
vecc Tittles, Herod, Glius, cClera. Alexand, Stfom I, la not. adDiog. Laert, 
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of Neleus, who was not banifhcd out of Phenicia 
when he buik Miletus ; for art «a8* eve NwAw ix- 
wSfl/fiiwim. read-, iKTitrdv TiW ?oir/xitf, as'ifTha- 
Ics being banifhed out of Pbtnicia had gone with 
Kelt us to Miletus ; which Alteration begetteth a very 
great Anachronifm, for this Thales was above four 
hundred Years later than that Neleus. Therefore 
if Laertius meant the fame Neleus, either he was 
ilrai'.gely miftaken, or his Text is corrupt, and 
ought to be under Hood of the Anceftorsof Thales, 
to which Senfe it may be reduced with little Alte¬ 
ration, thus, STo^/ToyfstjiiS.iff’ety Jt in M<XnTp 07& 
1 a 9 u’ eve NhAssj sxt€7o:7i fonUns, as if they being 
Phoenicians went into Caria , and became Citizens 
of Miletus , at what Time A T elcus, Son of Codrus, 
being put befide the.Kingdom of Athens by his 
vourger Brother Mtdon, leJ thither the Ionian Co¬ 
lonies, whereof Miletus (which he built) was the 
chief City. Of this Colony fee f Herodotus, Stra¬ 
bo, and /Elian. 

But as msjl fay he teas born there, at Miletus, 
and cf a noble Race. ] So they render }Q<tyepi);, but 
in Oppofition to the firft Opinion, which only men¬ 
tions his Family, n' t Country, it may perhaps be 
underftood here in the fame Relation : Seme (faith 
lie) think he was of a Pbenician Extra#, of thofe 
who were incorporated at Miletus ; others, that 
he was of a Grecian Family, and that noble. Of 
this latter Opinion is s Plutarch, who reproves He¬ 
rodotus for making Thales defeended afar off from a 
Barbarian Stock, and h Hcrmippus , who aferibes 
that Saying to him, that he thanked the Gods he 
was a Grecian, not a Barbarian. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Time of his Birth. 

A Ptllodorus faith, that Thales was born the firfl 
Year of the thirty fifth Olympiad ; ‘ Demetrius 
Phalereus faith, that he was honoured with the Title 
of Wife, when Damafias was Archon. Damafias 
was A rchon according to k Dionyfius Halicarnafiaeus, 
the fccond Year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad, when 
Ancus Martius the fourth King of Rome began his 
Reign. 

Hereupon an Anachronifm of one Year is fup- 
pefed by very learned Men, who would have Thales 
to be born the fame Year that Damafias was Ar¬ 
chon. Whence 1 Sigonius, m VoJJius, and others, 
bring down the Birth of Thales to the fecond Year 
of thus Olympiad ; " Scaliger, ° Meurftus, > Peta- 
v'tts, and others, raife Damafias to the firft Year, 
that they may make his Magiftracy agree with 
Thales’ s Birth ; neither rightly j for the Office of 
Damafias relateth not to the Birth of Thales. For 
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the Clearing whereof we muft take Notice, that- 
D a m a fi a * m the Ath e nian Ferfli » twice fetd t» be 
Archon, firft in the fecond Year of the thirty-fifth 
Olympiad, the next Year after the Birth of Thales,. 
and again the fourth Year of the forty-eighth O- 
lympiad, when he obtained the Title of Wife-, the 
latter we cannot mention without Acknowledg¬ 
ment of the great Light ClWonology hath reaeived 
by 1 Mr. Seldetfs Marmora Urundeliana. 

It will be affo worth Obfitfvance, that.theat was 
another of this Name, whom *• Eufebius placeth at 
the eighth Olympiad, and Laertius and r Plutarch 
make contemporary with Homer, Hcfiod and Ly- 
curgus. s Scaliger, who perceived the Inconfifteney 
of this Account, perceived not the Rcafon of it ; 
for Lycurgus and Iphitut mftituted the Olympic 
Games twenty feven Olympiads before Corabus 
was Vidbor, who, according to Eufebius, is the firft. 
Thefe two Thales' s are by fome confounded ; Eu¬ 
febius calls the firft a Natural Philofopher, where¬ 
as it is certain that Kind of Learning was firft in¬ 
troduced into Greece by the fecond. * Saidas cites 
Phlegon, that the latter Thales flourifhed in the fe¬ 
venth Olympiad, which Phlegon “ doubtlefs meant 
of the firft. w They wh» place Thole* a h ca l ahe 
feventh Olympiad, and make him contemporary 
with Romulus, confounded the latter Thales with 
the firft, and the true Epocha of the Olympiads 
with the Vulgar. For the firft Thales lived in the 
feventh Olympiad from the firft of Iphitus \ Romu¬ 
lus liv’d about the fame Diftance from the Olympi¬ 
ad of Corabus. 

This Time is miftaken by that learned Father 
Clemens Alexandrinus , to prove Thales younger than 
the later Prophets. * Thus (faith he) it is demon * 
Jlrated that they who prophefied in the Time of Darius 
Hyftafpes in the fecend Year of his Reign, that is to 
fay, Aggaeus, Zacharias, and Malachy, who was 
one of the twelve, feeing that they propbefted in the 
firjl Year tf the forty-eight Olympiad, were more 
ancient than Pythagoras, who is faid to have been 
in thefixty fecond Olympiad ; and then Thales, ai¬ 
de/} of the Greek Sages, who was about the fiftieth 
Olympiad ; as if this were not rather an Argument 
to prove thefe Prophets contemporary with Tbalet, 
which Eufebius allows. r About tbo Ttm* (faith he) 
of Cyrus King of Perfia, the feven wife MenfUurifb- 
ed ; this was the Time in which the laji of the He¬ 
brew Prophets propktcitd, fince Troy, above fix 
hundred Years after Mob, no left than fifteen hun¬ 
dred Years. But if with Clemens Alexandrinus, we 
account thefe Prophets cosetaneous with Darius Hy- 
ftafpes , they will appear much younger than Thales, 
for Darius began his Reign in the laft Year of the 
fixty-fourth Olympiad. 


f Herodot. lib. 9. Strabo, lib. 14. ./Elian, v. H. viii. g Do Herod, malign. h Laert. tit. Thai. i Laert. mb. 3. 36. 
1 De Athemenf. tempor. m De feieat. mathemat. 3a. 8. a In Eufeb. o A rchon t, 1. 11. p Ratkour. tana. %. IL 4 Eu- 
feb. 1. c. Diog. Laert. 1. 1. 38. r Vita Lycwg. s In Eufeb. t In voce Thalet, oPhlefooFHg, m 9t* St, jtnprSW. ia 
■■“•It. Dn. lib. 18. cap. 24 Se 77. x Stromat. i. y Prepar. Evangel. 10. 4. 
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CHAP. III. 

His Travels. 

,rjE employed the firft and greateft Part of bis 
Time in Travel ; he went to Crete , to in¬ 
form himfelf of the Myfteries of their Religion (for 
that I/land was famous for the Birth of Jupiter ) as 
is acknowledged by himfelf in an z Epiftie to Pbere- 
cides. 

That he travelled alfo into Afia is affirmed in the 
fame Epiftles ; fome fay into Phoenicia , arguing 
from his Aftrology, which he is thought to have 
learned of the Phoenicians , Matters of that Science; 
and particularly, becaufe he is faid' to have firft ob¬ 
served the Conftellation of the Lejfer Bear by which 
the Phenicians failed. * Voffius effays to prove the 
Word Cynofura to be Phoenician, not as derived 
from xurit but from DID and T|{< as being a 
Collection of Light or KTtt Umbilicuslg- 

eieus. 

His laft Journey (being b in Years) was into 
•Egypt, to confer (as he acknowledge* in his Epiftie 
to Phcrecides) with Pricftsand Aftronomers. There 
be was inftrudfed by the Priefts at Memphis, parti¬ 
cularly,("faith c Jamblichus) by thofe of Jupiter. 
Laertius affirms he learn’d Geometry of them ; 
Plutarch implies as much of his Philofophy. 

He was there in the Reign of d Amajis , by whom 
much favoured and admired for many Things, efpe- 
cially for meafuring the Height of the Pyramids by 
the Shadow ; until at lajl accufed to him of Difaf- 
feCtion to Monarchs and that Kind of Government, 
to which EffeSl many bitter Sayings of his were al¬ 
ledge d concerning Tyrants. As when Molpagoras, 
an eminent Per Jen of Ionia, demanded what was the 
JlrangeJl Sight he ever Jaw, he anfwered, a Tyrant 
eld. Another Time being at a Feafl where a S^uejli- 
en arofe, what Beajls were mo /1 dangerous ; of 
Wild, faith he, a Tyrant ; of Tame, a Flatterer ; 
and Princes (faith Plutarch) however they profefs 
themfek/es far different from Tyrants, yet take no 
'Plealmre in fuch Apophthegms : Hereupon he loft 
-the'Favour of Amafss. Thus having ftudied Philo¬ 
sophy in'Bgypt, he returned to Miletus, and * tranf- 
ported that vaft Stock of Learning which he had 
there collected, into his own Country. 

* C H A P. IV. 

How he lived at Miletus. 

XTlS Life at Mit’etus (as f Heraclitus affirms) 
* was retired and private ; fome repart he mar¬ 
ried and'had-a Son named Cibffus, but the truer 
Opinion is of thofe who fay he lived unmarried, 
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and made his * Sifter’s Son ■> (whom Plutarch calls 
Cybijlhus) his Heir. 1 He put off his Mother when 
fhe firft moved him to marry, by telling her it was 
not yet Time ; and when he was more in Years, 
being again folicited by her, he anfwered, nor is it 
now Time, meaning, it was then too late. Being 
demanded why he took not fome Courfe to have If- 
fue, he anfwered, Pea p/Ao'ltx./iew, which is the fame 
in pronouncing with Pi dvito'ltnvlar, and may be 
taken either becaufe he loved Children, or did not 
lave them, as k Cafaubon conjectures ; but perhaps 
his Meaning may better be gathered out of another 
Anfwer of his to the fame Queftion, 1 that he did 
not mean to draw voluntary Cares upon his Life , and 
dijlurb the Hjheiet thereof ; or from this Story related 
by "* Plutarch. 

Solon coming to Miletus to vifst him, told him that 
he wondered he wholly neglected Alarriage and I/fue. 
Thales at that Tune anfwered nothing, but Jome 
few Days after fuborned a Stranger to pretend that 
he came within ten Days from Athens; Solon de¬ 
manded what News from thence ; nothing (anfwered 
the other as he was injlrutted) but the Burial of a 
young Man attended by the whole City , being, as 
was faid , Son of the mojl eminent Perfon of the City, 
who at the fame Time was abroad in Travel. Un¬ 
happy Alan (cries Solon) what was his Name ? I 
heard it, anfwered the other, but have forgot, only t 
remember he was very famous for Wtfdom and Jujlice. 
Solon’r Fear increafing upon every Anfwer, be at lafi 
asked him, if the Father's Name were not Solon ? 
which the other affirming, he beat his own Head, 
and did other Actions accompanied with Speeches pro¬ 
per to fuch as are tranfported with Grief ; whereup¬ 
on Thales fmiling, and interrupting him ; thefc 
Things, Solon, faid he, deterr'd me from. Marriage, 
which thus diforder even thee a mojl conjlant Perfon , 
but be not troubled at this News, it is counterfeit. 

In this Privacy of Life he was folicited and fent 
unto by many Princes, whofe Invitations and Ami¬ 
ties, (Plutarch " faith, he refufed ; vifited by many 
eminent Perfons. 

° He is faid to have cohabited fome Time with 
Thrafebulus (a Man of excellent Wit and Judg¬ 
ment) who was King, (or according to the Greek 
Word) Tyrant of Miletus, p tho’ his Reign conti¬ 
nued but eleven Months ; s about the Time that 
the Milefians entered into a League with Alyattes 
thefecond, then King-of Lydia. 

CHAP. V. 

The Attribute of Wife conferred on him. 

’TT'HE Attribute of IVife, as ' Plutarch and St. 
A Augufline ' obferve, was conferr’d upon the 
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reft in refpect of their moral Rules and Practice, but 
upon Thales particularly for his fpeculative Learn¬ 
ing. It was full beftowed on Thales , at what 
Time Damafias was Archon, under whom (accord¬ 
ing to 1 Demetrius Pha/ereus ) all the fevers were 
called Wife. The fecond Damafias was Archon 
in the third Year of the 49th Olympiad, which 
Salmafius ' knew not, when to make the Words 
‘■f Laertius agree.with the firft Damafias , he mif- 
interpreted EuJeLiits and Clemens Alexandrians , and 
iibvcrted ail other Accounts of the Birth and Death 
or Tbutcs, whereas this fortunately complies with 
the Times of all the feven. 

The firft was Thales , juftly preferred before the 
reft in refpedt of his great Learning, which he 
owed not to any Mailer. The Time when this 
Honour was conferred on him, falls upon the fifty 
ninth Year of his Age. 

The fecond, Pittacus of Mitylene, who flourifh- 
ed in the forty fecond Olympiad, and died in the 
third Year of the fifty fecond. 

The third. Bias, of Priene, contemporary with 
Pittacus, living under Alyattes and Crcefus. 

The fourth, Solon, who was Archon at Athens 
the third Year of the forty-lixth Olympiad. He 
died Olymp. 55. 

The fifth, Cleobulus of Lindas, coaetaneous with 
Solon. 

The fixth, Mfon of Chenc. 

The Seventh, Cbilon of Lacedeemon , who was 
Ephorus, Olymp. 56. 

The Credit and Glory of thefe Seven, was much 
increafed (faith Plutarch) by a Tripodfent round 
from one to another , by a mutual, nolle, and modejl 
Conccjfion : The' Occafion related thus, by Laertius 
and Valeiius Maximus. 

Some w young Men of Ionia having bought a 
Draught of the Milefian Fijhermen, when the Net 
was drawn up, there was found in it a Tripod [ * a 
Golden Delphic Table of great Weight.] r Here¬ 
upon arofe a Difpute, [ 2 thofe affirming they had 
bargain’d only for the Fife ; the others, that they 
bought the Draught at a Venture. By Reafbn of 
the ffmngenefs of the Cafe, and the Value of the 
Tripod, it was delivered to the City Miletus). 
The * Milefians fent to the Oracle at Delphi about it, 
and received this Anfuier : 

Corn’ll thou Milefian to confilt my Shrine ? 

The Tripod to the Wifeft I affign. 

Hereupon the Milefians, by Agreement, frefented 
it to Thales, he fent it to Bias, Bias to Pittacus, he 
to another, till it pafs’d through all the feven , coming 
at lajl to Solon, who affirming God to be the wifejl, 
fent it back to Delphi, [ b g.ving him at once the 
Title and Reward of greateft Wifdom.} 

t Laert. 1. 22. a Extract. Ptiniaa. pag. 843. w Laert. I. 1 
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But Callimachus in hit lambLks, (continueth Ls- 
ertius) relates it otherwife ; that Bathycles an Arca¬ 
dian left a Cup, with order that it Jhould be given 
to the wifejl, whereupon it was prefented to Thales, 
and pafs’d about in Courfe till it came to him again, 
who then dedicated it- to Apollo Didymseus, with 
thefe Verfes, according to Callimachus t 

Thales to him that rules th’ Ionian State 

This twice obtained Prize doth confecrade. 

In Profe thus : Thales the Milefian, Son of Exa*. 
miiis, to Delphian Apollo of the Grecians, offers 
this twice received Prize of Eminence. He that 
carried the Cup from one to another, was T hyrion. 
Son to Bathycles,] whither allude thefe Verfes of 
Phoenix c Colophonius. 

Thales, whofe Birth his Country blejl, 

Ejleemed of all Men the befl, 

Was of the Golden Cup p'Jfef- 

Eudoxius of Cnidus, and Euanthes of Miletus, 
report that a Friend of Crcefus having receivedfrom 
him a golden Cup to be given to the wijejl of the Gre¬ 
cians, deliveif.d it to Thales, and that at lajl it 
came to Chiton, who fending to the Pythian Oracle 
to know who was the wifejl , was anfwered Myfon ; 
whom Eudoxius fubjlitutcs for Cleobulus, Plato Jar 
Periander, the Oracle concerning Myfon was this: • 

Oetaran Myfon I declare 

Wifer than thofe that wifeft are. 

He that was fent upon the Enquiry was Anachar- 
fis. Daedacus the Platonift, and Clearchus affirm, 
that the Cup was fent by Craefus to Pittacus, and fo 
carried about. Andron in Tripode (which feems to 
have been aDifcourfe wholly upon this Subject, and 
is likewife cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, to prove 
that Thales and the other fix flouriftted about the 
fiftieth Olympiad) writes that the Argive* propofed 
this Tripod as a Prize to the JVtfeJl of the Greeks, 
and that it was adjudged to Ariltodcmus a Spar¬ 
tan, who refigned it to Cbilon; Ariftodemus is 
mentioned by Alcaeus. 

This Speech we to Arifodemus owe. 

Money’s the Man, none’s poor and honeft too. 

There are who report that a Ship richly laden, 
fent by Periander to Thrafibulus Tyrant of MHetus, 
was cajl away in the Coan Sea, and the Tripod 
taken up by Jome Fijhermen. Phanodius affirms it 
was lofl in the Athenian Sea, and afterwards brought 
to the City, and upon Confultation voted to bo fent to 
Bias. Others fay this Tripod was made by Vulcan, 

t. zS, x V»ler. Maxim, 4. I, y Laert. ibid. % VaL Mu. 
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who gave it to Pclops as' his Wife's Portion ; from 
him it came to Menelaus, and afterwards being ta¬ 
ken away with Helena by. Paris, was by the Lacedae¬ 
monian [Helen] thrown into the Sea, calling to mind 
[an d Oracle] that it would prove in time to come the 
Ground of many Contentions. After this fame Lebe- 
dians fijhing thereabouts drew it up, and quarrelling 
with the Fijhcrmen about it, it was brought to Coos, 
but the Controverfy not decided, the Bufinefs was 
told to- thofe of Miletus, which is the chief City of 
that Country ; they fcnt a Meffienger to demand it, 
and finding themfelves flighted, made War upon the 
Coans ; in which many being fiain on both Sides, 
the Oracle declared that the Tripod Jhould be given 
to the wifefi, whereupon both Parties with joint Con- 
fent prefented it to. Thales, [ c the Coans being wil¬ 
ling to grant that to a private Perfon, for which 
they before contefted with all the Milefians ] who 
dedicated it to Apollo Didymseus j the liffeSt of the 
Oracle to the Coans was this : 

This Conteftation lhall continue till 

The Golden Tripod’s into th’Ocean call 

By Vulcan, you prefent to one whofe Skill, 
Extends to Things to come, prefent and paft. 

To the Milefians, 

Cornell thou, Mileftan, to confult my Shrine ? 
as before. Thus Laertius. s Plutarch adds, that 
Thales faid, Bias was wifer than himfelf, whereup¬ 
on it pafs'd to him, from him to another, as wifer ; 
fo pajfing in a Circle from one to another, it came at 
laji to Thales the fecond Time. Finally, it was 
fent from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to If- 
menian Apollo. Theophraftus faith it was firfl 
fent to Bias at Priene, then by. Bias to Thales at 
Miletus, fo pajfing through all, it came again to 
Bias ; and finally was fent to Delphi. This is mojl 
generally reported, Javing in/lead of a Tripod, fame 
Jay it was a Cup fent from Crcefus j others, that it 
was left there by Bachycles. 

Thus was the Priority of Thales confirmed by the 
Oracle, for which Reafon, he is by s Cicero and 
Strabo ftiled Prince of the Wife Men, to whom the 
reft yielded the Pre-eminence. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of his Philofophy. 

f T* Hales (faith h Laertius) is by many affirmed to be 
the firjl that made Difquifitions upon-Nature. 
Cicero 1 (who taught the Greek Philofophers firft to 
fpeak Latin,) acknowledges Thales to be the firft 
Author thereof. 3 Strabo faith, that he firjl of the 
Grecians made. Enquiry into natural Caufes and the 
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Matbematicks. k Plutarch calls him Inventor of 
Philofophy ; Juflin Martyr, 1 the mojl ancient of 
Philofophers-, Tertullian, firjl of Natural Philo¬ 
fophers ; ” Ladlantius, the firjl that made Enquiry 
after natural Caufes. 

Se£t. i. That Water is the Principle of all Things. 

TN his Difquifition of the Natural Caufes of 

Things, he conceived Water to be the firjl Prin¬ 
ciple of all natural Bodies-, whereof they confift, and 
into which they refolve. His Reafons (as delivered 
by ° Plutarch, and repeated by p Stobeeus) thefe : ‘ 

Firft, Becaufe Natural Seed, the Principle of all 
living Creatures is humid, whence it is probable that 
Humidity is alfo the Principle of all other Things. 

Secondly, Becaufe all Kinds of Plants are nou- 
rijhed by Moifiure ; wanting which, they wither and 
decay. 

Thirdly, Becaufe Fire, even the Sun itfelf and 
the Stars, are nourijhed and maintained by Vapours 
proceeding from Water, and confequently the whole 
World confijls of thefinite. Whence Homer fuppofing 
all Things to be engendered of Water, faith, 

'ClKta.vos oV'zrsf ysviait ‘va.vlsvt reTvfttt. 

The Ocean whence all Things receive their Birth. 

In Purfuit ( q as Arijlotle faith) of this Opinion, 
he afligned Water the loweft Place, holding (accord¬ 
ing to r Seneca) that the whole Earth floats, and is 
carried above the Water, whether that we call the 
Ocean or great Sea, or any fimple Moifiure of an¬ 
other Nature, or a moijl Element. *By this Water 
(faith he) the Earth is fufiained as a great Ship, 
which preffieth upon the Water that bears it up, be¬ 
caufe the mojl weighty Part of the World cannot be 
upheld by the Air, which is fiubtle and light. Thus 
is 5 Arijlotle to be explained, who faith, Thales 
held , that the Earth being capable of fwimming, 
rejleth as Wood or- the like ; now offuch Things, 
none fwim upon Air, but upon Water. 

Upon this Ground it was, that he held Water (as 
Laertius faith) to be the Caufi of Earthquakes. 
Thus 1 Seneca, He holds that the Globe of the Earth 
is upheld by the Water, and carried as a Bark, and 
Jloateth by the Mobility thereof, at fitch Time as it 
is faid to quake. One of his Reafons alledged by 
Seneca “, is this, becaufe in all extraordinary Mo¬ 
tions thereof fame new Fountains commonly ijfued, 
which if they incline to one Side, and Jhew their 
Keel afidelong, gather Water ; which, if it chance 
the Burden tiny bear be over weighty, raifeth itfelf 
higher towards the Right or Left Side. 
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From theTeftimony of Homer, by which Tha¬ 
les (according to Plutarch and Juflin .Martyr) de¬ 
fended this Tenet (that Water is the Principle of all 
Things) it is manifeft It was delivered, (tho' im- 
-perfedtly) by other Grecians before Thales } Plu¬ 
tarch w elfewhere producing this Authority of * Ht- 
fsod. 

UmtSv [Av erfoont'Kt yjt©- ytvir' ■ 

Of all Things Chaos was the firjl. - 

addeth, the greater Part of ancient Philofophers be¬ 
ing called TVater Chao3, thc yfaouc from Dif- 

fufton. The Scholiaft of r Apollonius upon thefe 
Words, 

" " - eeVJw «' i*t/©- i£*d<rnri. 

The Earth of Siime was made. 

affirms (citing Zeno) that the Chaos, whereof all 
Things were made, according to Hefiod, was Water, 
which fettling became Slime, the Slime condsnfed into 
folid Earth ; to which add this Tejlimony of z Or¬ 
pheus, 

*F.« t« uJ'dl& K3.TS.rrn. 

Of Water Slime was made. 

This Opinion they borrowed from the Phoeni¬ 
cians, with whom the Grecians had a very ancient 
Correfpondence. Linus came from thence; Or¬ 
pheus had his Learning from thence: as Thales is 
conceived to have done likewife, which appears 
clearly in 1 Numenius, an ancient Philofopher, who 
cites tlie very Words of Mofes for this Opinion. 
The Spirit of God moved on the Face of the Waters. 
There is an eminent Place in b Eufebius to prove 
this : The Divinity of the Phoenicians ajferts the 
Principle of this World to be a dark Spiritual Air, 
or the Spirit of dark Air, and Chaos troubled and 
involved in Darknefs, that this was infinite , and a 
longTime had no Bounds : But (fay they) the Spirit 
being moved with the Love of his own Principles, 
there was made a Mixtion, which Nexure was cal¬ 
led Love ; this was the Beginning of the Produiiion 
of all Things ; but the Spirit itfelf had no Generation, 
and from this Connexion of the Spirit was begotten 
which fame call Sli/ne, others Corruption of 
watery Mi/lion, and of this was made the Seed of 
all Creatures, and the Generation of all Things. 

Nor were the Indians ignorant of this, as JVfe- 
gaflhenes delivers their Opinion. c They are of the 
fame Mind in many Things with the Grecians, as 
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that the World had Beginning, and/hall have End ; 
that God its Maker and Governor goes quite through 
it ; that all Things had different Beginnings, but 
that of which the World was made was Water. 

The Word Principle, becaufe with Philo¬ 

fophers it includes the efficient Caufe, and confe- 
quently underftood fingly excludes the reft, that be¬ 
ing the moft noble, hath given Occafion to fome to 
miftake Thales, as if by acknowledging no other 
Principle, he consequently accounted Water to be 
God ■, but that Thales underftands by Principle on¬ 
ly the material Caufe, we may eaftly gather from 
Plutarch d , who condemneth Thales for confound¬ 
ing a Principle with an Element, and for holding 
them to be both one ; whereas (faith he) there is 
great Difference ; Elements are compounded. Prin¬ 
ciples are neither compounded, nor are any complejt 
t SuLJlancc ; and truly Water, Air, Earth, Fire, we 
term Elements, but Principles we call other Natures, 
in this refpeti that there is nothing precedent to them , 
whereof they are engendered. For otherwife, if they 
tv ere not the firjl, they would not be Principles, but 
that rather jhould be fo termed whereof they were 
made. Now certain Things there are precedent, 
whereof Earth and Water are compounded, viz. The 
firjl. Matter without Form, the fecond, the Form 
itjelf, the third Privation. Thales iberefore errs , 
affirming Water to be both Element and Principle of 
all Things. Thus we fee by Plutarch, that rhe 
Objection can only be as to the Name, not to 
reafon of the Name ; for the Diftindtion of Prin¬ 
ciple and Element being not ufed in that Time, 
Thales, by Principle, meant nothing of the efficient 
Caufe, which is moft certain from Arifiotle. Thales , 
faith he, affirms Water to be the Principle : Where¬ 
fore he held the Earth to be above the Witer ; per¬ 
haps he conceived fo, becaufe he faw that the Nutri¬ 
ment of all Things is humid, that Heat itfelf con- 
ftfis thereof, and'that every Creature lives thereby-, 
he held that of which Things are made to be the Prin¬ 
ciples of all Things, forthofe Reafons he was of this 
Opinion, as alfo, becaufe the Seeds of all Things are 
of a humid Nature, and Water is the Principle 4 f 
Things humid. 

Sedl. 2. Of God. 

r | 'Ertullian « faith. That Thales to Craefus enquir- 
-*• ing concerning the Deity, gave no certain Ac¬ 
count, but defired feveral Times of deliberating to Tto 
EffeB. He feems to reflect upon the. fame or a like 
Story'tothat which is reported of Simonides and 
Hierm. 

But what the Opinion of Thales was concerning 
God, may be gathered from two Apophthegms 
cited by Laertius, repeated with this Glois by f Cle- 
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mens Alexemdrinm ; and what are net theft the Say¬ 
ings »/ Thales that art derived from hemes. That 
God is glorified for ever and ever, and he openly 
emftffes that lie is called m tdioysdtmt, he who 
knoweth Hearts. Fee Thales being demanded what 
God was, that (laith he) which hath neither Be¬ 
ginning nor End. Another asking, if a Man might 
do ill and conceal it from God. How, faid he, 
when a Man that thinks it cannot ? Aden ought to 
think (lays * Cicero in his Name) that the Gods fee 
all Things, or rather, all Things art full of the 
Deity. 

He acknowledged the firft of Beings, and Author 
©f the World, averting (according to Laertius) 
that the mo/l ancient of all Things is God , for he is 
trot begotten that the fair eft is the lVtrld, for it is 
his Work. This is confirmed by Cicero. Thales 
the Milefian (faith he h ) who firft enquired into thefe 
Things , faid, that Water was the Principle of 
Things, but that Gtsd was that Mind which formed 
all Things of Water.. If Gods may be without Senfe 
and Mind, why did he join the Mind to Water ? 
Why Water to the Mind, if the Mind can fubftft 
without a Body ? Thus Cicero, who understands 
Thales to intend the material Principle to be co¬ 
eternal with the efficient ; which Thales himfelf 
feems not to mean, when he declared God- to be 
the firft of Beings. But that the Mem of Anaxa¬ 
goras, for the annexing of which to Matter he was 
fo much famed, was no more than what he borrow¬ 
ed from Thales, the Words of Cicero make good. 

He affirmed that God by the immutable Decree 
of his Providence governs the World. Thales 
(faith 1 Stobaus) being demanded what was moft 
ftrong, anfwercd, NcceJfsty,for it rules all the World. 
NecfJJity is the firm judgment and immutable Pouer 
of Providence. Hither we muft like wife refer what 
is cited under his Name by the fame Stobeeus, that 
the firft Mover is immoveable , which k Ariftotle 
hath borrowed from him, not owning the Author. 

Something imperfedfly was before delivered by 
Orpheus concerning God, alledged by 1 Clemens 
Alexandrtnus and others ; but as Cicero faid, Tha¬ 
les was the firft among the Grecians, who made any 
Search into thefe Things ; and that he brought it out 
of Egypt, the Grecians themfelves deny not, m for 
they acknowledge that they received the Names of 
their Gods from thence, and believed the Egyptians 
to be the firft, who looking up to the World above 
them, and admiring the Nature of the Univerfe, 
rcfkded upon the Deity. 

Sed. 3. Of Diemens. 

*T y Hales, (faith » Plutarch) with Pythagoras, Pla- 
to, and the Stoicks hold, that Daemons are 
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fpiritual Subftances, and the Heroes Soule feparated 
from the Bodies, of which Sirt there are two, good 
and bad ; the good Heroes are ■ the good Souls, the 
bad the bad. T he fame Order 0 Atkenagoras at- 
tefts ta be obferved by Thales , ranking the three 
Degrees thus : Firft, that of the Immortal Gods, 
next Daemons, thirdly. Heroes: This was follow¬ 
ed by Pythagoras, that the Gods were to be prefer¬ 
red in Reverence before Damons, Heroes before 
Men. 

He affirmed (as p Stobaus faith) the World to bo 
full of thefe Damons. This is thought the Meaning 
of that of 1 Ariftotle, repeated by Cicero, ' Thales 
thought, that all Things were full of Gods. The 
fame Aflertion Laertius ‘ aferibes to Pythagoras, 
That all the Air is full of Souls, which are Heroes 
and Damons. 

This Opinion was afierted by the Greeks, before 
the Time of Thales, particularly by Hefiod ; but 
whether that be Argument enough to deny, that 
Thales had it from the /Egyptians, I queftion ; 
that they held it in the fame Manner, we may learn 
by ' famb/ichus. Befides, Pythagoras and Plato 
(whom Plutarch joins in the Tenet with Thales) 
drew their Learning from the fame Fountain. 

Seft. 4- Of the Soul. 

TpLutarch and Stobaus fay. That Thales firft af- 
*■ firm'd the Soul to be d/Joxjrmsn, a felf-movitig 
Nature. " Ariftotle, that he calls it kivutskov, in 
refpedt to the Motion it gives to other T hings, in 
which are included both Parts of the Definition of 
the * Platonifts, a Subfiance, having within itfelf 
a Power to move itfelf and other Things : Which 
Plato * argues to this Effe& : The firft of Motions is 
that whereby a Thing moves itfelf', the fecond, that 
whereby it moves another : Every Thing that monies 
itfelf, lives ; every living Thing lives , becatife it 
moves itfelf, therefore the Power of Self-motion is 
the Effence of that Sub/lance which we call the Soul, 
which Soul is the Caufe of the firft Generation and 
Motion of Things which are, were, and Jball be ; 
and of all their Contraries , as of all Tranfmuta- 
tion, the Principal of Motion, and therefore more 
ancient than the Body, which it moves by a fecond 
Motion. And afterwards declares thefe to be the 
Names of the Soul’s Motion, to will, to conftder , 
to take care, to confuit, to judge rightly, and not 
rightly, to joy , to grieve, to dare, to fear, to hate , 
to love, and the like. Thefe which are the firft Mo¬ 
tions, and fufeipient of the fecond corporal, bring all 
Things into Augmentation, and Decreafe, Concretion 
or Condenfation, and Difcretion or Rarefaftitn. 
This Opinion, firft raifed by Thales , was enter¬ 
tained in the Schools with the Affcnt of Pythago- 
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ras r , Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, till exploded 
by 1 Arijlotle, whofe chief Arguments againft it 
were, thefe. i. That nothing is moved but what 
is in Place, nothing in Place but what hath Quan¬ 
tity, which, becaufe the Soul wants none of the 
four Kinds of Motion (viz. Lation, Alteration, 
Diminution, Accretion) are compatible (per fe) to 
her. Secondly, that Self-motion is not ellential to 
the Soul, becaufe fhe is moved accidentally, by ex¬ 
ternal Objedts. The firft, if underftood of Cir- 
cumfcription, not only denies the Motion of all 
Things, that are definitively in Place, as Spirits, 
but of the higheft Sphere, if compared with Ari- 
Jhtle’s Definition of Place ; yet that fome of thefe 
Species of Motion, tho’ in a different extraordinary 
Manner, arc competent to the Soul, and not acci¬ 
dentally, may be argued, i. From the further 
Diffufion of the Soul, according to the Augmenta¬ 
tion of the Body. 2. From Intellc&ion, which is 
acknowledged a Perfection, and confequently a 
Kind of Alteration, which that Thales underftood 
to be one of the Soul’s Motions, is clear from that 
Apophthegm aferibed to him by a Laertius, the 
fwifteft of all Things is the Mind, for it over-runs 
all Things : Whence b Cicero (confefling almoft in 
every Word of Thales, that nothing is fuiifter than 
the Mind, that no Sxviftncfs may compare with the 
Swiftnefs of the Mtnd) would interpret the lert Ai- 
ynz of Arijlotle, a continued and perpetual Motion. 

The fecond Reafon may be queftioned by com¬ 
paring the Adis of the Memory, and Reminifcence ; 
the firft occafioned by exterior Things yet objective 
only, fo that the Motion is within herfelf; but by 
the other fhe moves herfelf, from a Privation to a 
Habit, without the Help of any Exterior. 

It is worth Notice, that among thefe and other 
Reafons alledged by c Arijlotle to deftroy this Ailer¬ 
on, one is the Poflibility of the Refurredlion of 
the Body ; but this at 1, -s-ajo Pa. 

From the fccond Part of the Difference in the 
Definition (viz. from moving other Things) Tha¬ 
les argued, that the Loadftone and Amber had 
Souls ; the firll becaufe it draws Iron ; the fecond 
Srraw. He further (faith Laertius) afferted tbofe 
Things we count inanimate, to have Souls ; arguing 
it from the Loadftone and Amber : The Reafon of 
which latter Example, J Aldobrandinus faifely in¬ 
terprets its Change of Colour, and jarring as it were 
at Poifon : But * Arijlotle more plainly ; for of 
thofe whom we mentioned, Thales feems to have taken 
the Soul to be fomething kmtikov, apt to move, ftnee 
be affirmed a Stone to have a Soul, becaufe it moved 
Iron. 

He afferted likewife the Soul (of Man) to be im- 
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mortal, and according td c C her Hut, was the firft 
that held lo. * Cicero afcribes the Original of this 
Opinion to Pheretides, but it rather feems to have 
been brought by Tbalet from the Egyptians ; that 
they held fo h Herodotus attefts. 

Sedt 5. Of tho World. 

'T' Hales held, 1 that there was but on* World, 
and that k made by God ; which Truth was 
followed by all Philofophers ; as 1 Arijlotle confcf- 
feth, until he rejedfed it, to defend, by the contra¬ 
ry, an Affertion equally falfe, that the World is 
everlafting, which could not be, faith he, if it had 
Beginning. 

That “ the World being God's Work, is thtfalr- 
ejl of Things, whatfoever difpofed in lively Order 
being a Part thereof \ for which Reafon Pythagoras 
(according to " Plutarch) called it firft 

That Night is elder chan Day. This Circum- 
ftar.ee of the Creation was held likewife by ° Or¬ 
pheus and Heftod, who had it from the Phenicians : 
For this Reafon the Numidians Germans s, and 
Gauls r , reckoned by Nights. 

That the World is animated, and that * God is 
the Soul thereof, diffufed through every Part, whofe 
divine Moving Virtue penetrates through the Element 
of Water. Thus explained by the Hermetick Phi- 
lofophers : The divine Spirit, who produced this 
World out of the firft Water, being infus’d, as it 
were, by a continual Infpiration into the Works 
of Nature, and diffus’d largely through, by a cer¬ 
tain fecret and continual Adt, moving the whole, 
and every Particular according to its Kind, is the 
Soul of the World. 

That the * World is contained in Place. This 
agrees with the Definition of Place by Space ; but 
they who with Arijlotle define a Place a Superficies , 
tho’ they hold the Parts of the World to be in Place, 
as forced to deny the whole to be fo. 

That in the World there is no Vacuum ", in which 
(as Plutarch obfervts) all Philofophers agree, who 
affirm the Woild to be • animated, and. governed 
by Providence ; the contrary defended by thofe' 
who maintain that it confifieth of Atoms, is inani¬ 
mate, not governed by Providence. 

That w Matter is fluid and variable. 

That 1 Bodies are pajfible and divifiblt , in infi¬ 
nitum, and continuous , as art alfo a Line , Super¬ 
ficies, Place and Time. 

That y Mi/lion is made by Ctmpefitien ef the Ele¬ 
ments. 1 

That z the Stars art earthly, yet Jury ; the * Sun 
earthy. They who affirm the Stars to be fiery , fiuth b 
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Arifeblle, holdfa, as conceiving the wholefuperior Bo- iteration, it proceeds from imperfeSl to perfect k ; 
dy to be Fire. therefore , not without Reafon is the Tranfetion from 

That the Moon is of the fame Nature with the Senfe to Canftderation, and from Confederation to 
Sun, that floe is illuminated by him, Plutarch and the Mind. As therefore among -the Phoenicians, by 
Stobaus affirm this to be firft held by Thales, tho’ Reafon of Merchandize and Trqffick, the certain 
Eitdemus eited by 2 Theon afcribe it to Anaximander. Knowledge of Numbers had its Beginning-, fa like- 
That the monthly Occupations of the Moon are wife among the Egyptians, Geometry was found out 
caufad by the nearnefs of the Sun fining round her. upon the forejaid Occafton ; and Thales going to 
•■That there is but » one Earth, b round, in fajhien Egypt, firfe brought over this Science into Greece : 
of a Globe, c feated in the Midfe of the World, to And many Things he found out bimfelf, and taught 
whieh relates that Speech afcribed to him by Cleo- his Fellows the Principles of many Things , declaring 
dcmus, that, if the Earth were taken out of the fame more generally, other Things more plainly. Next 
World, there mnfe of Neceffety follow a Confufeon of him -Amcriftus, Brother to Stefichorus the Poet, is 
all Things. remh ..bered 1 as having touched Geometry, of whom 

That the Overflowing o/Nilus is caufad by the Hippias the Elean, makes Mention, as eminent in. 
Etcfean (yearly) Winds, which rife with the Dog- that Knowledge : After thefe, Pythagoras confader- 
ftar, after the Summer Solliice, and beginning the ing the Principles therefore more highly, advanced it' 
Blow from the North, fpread (as d Arifeotle defcribes into a liberal Science. 
them) into remote Quarters. Thefe (faith - Plu¬ 
tarch) blowing direttly againJl Egypt, caufethe Wa- Se£t. i.» Propofetions invented by him. " 

ter to fuiell, that the Sea, driven by thefe Winds, 

entereth within the Mouth of that River, and hin- 'T'Hat he improved (as Proclus implies) the Geo- 
dereth it, that it cannot difaharge itfalf freely into A metry which he learned of the Egyptians, with 
the Sea, but ii repulfed. Whereupon (adds f Diodo- many Proportions of his own, is confirmed by 
rus Siculus) it overflows Egypt, which lieth lew Laertius , who faith, that he much advanced thofe 
and level. But this Reafon, tho' it feem plaufeble. Things, the Invention whereof Callimachus in the 
is eafely difproved ; for if this were true, all the Iambicks , aferibes to Euphorbus the Phrygian, as 
Rivers which are difaharged into the Sea, oppofete to fcalenous Triangles, and others. Nor is it to be 
the Etefean Winds, Jhould have the fame Overflow- doubted, but that many of them arc of thofe, which 
ing. Thus Diodorus, in his excellent Difcourfe Euclid hath reduced into his Elements ; whofe De- 
upon this Subjedt, which concludes with the Opi- fign it was to colledl and digeft thofe that were in- 
nion of Agatharchides, that it is occafioned by vented by others, accurately demonftrating fuch as 
Rain coming from the Mountains of Ethiopia. were more negligently proved, but of them only, 

thefe are known to be his. 

CHAP. VII. i. [" Every Diameter divides its Circle into two 

Of his Geometry. equal Parts.] This Propofition, which Euclid 

makes Part of the Definition of a Diameter, ° Pro¬ 
fs Puleius s, who calls Thales the Inventor of Geo- clus affirms to have been firft demonftrated by 
metry among/I the Grecians, is more juft to his Thales. 

Memory than Anticlides and others, who aferibe 2. [ r In all Ifafaeles Triangles, the Angles at the 
the Honour thereof to Maris, or to Pythagoras , Bafa are equal the one to the other, and thofe right 
who by the Acknowledgment of •> Jamblichus, a Lines being produced, the Angles under the Bafa are 
Pythagorean, learned Mathematicks of Thales. The equal .J 1 Proclus faith, that for t’-- Invention of 
Original and Progrefs of this Science *, to the Per- this likewife , as of many other Prop . ions, we are 
fedtion it received from. Pythagoras (which gave beholding to Thales, for he firft obferued and faid, 
Occafion to that Miftake) is thus delivered by that of every Ifafaeles, the Angles at the Bafa are 
‘Proclus. equal, and according to the Ancients called equal a- 

Geometry was invented by the Egyptians, taking like. Thefe are three Paflages in the Demon ft ra»- - 
its Beginning from nteafuring Fields ; it being necejfary tion, which infer nothing towards the Conelufion, 
for them, by Reafon of the Inundation of Nilus, of which Kind there are many in Euclid, and feenv 
which wajhed away the Bounds of their faverals. to confirm the Antiquity thereof, and that it was 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that as well this, as Iefs curioufly reformed by him. 

other Sciences, Jhould hatte their Beginning front Com- 3. [If two Lines cut one the other, the Vertical 

niodioufnefs end Opportunityfence, as is fetid in Ge- Angles Jhall equal the one the other.] ’ Eudemus at- 
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lefts this Theorem to have been invented by Thales, 
but iirft demonftrated by Euclid. 

4. [ r If two Triangles have two Angles equal to 
two Angles , the one to the other, and one Side equal 
to one Side, either that which is adjacent to the equal 
Angles, or that which fubtendeth one of the equal 
Angles, they /hall likewife have the other Sides, equal 
to the other Sides, both to both, and the remaining 
Angle equal to the remaining Angle.} 5 Eudemus at¬ 
tributes this Theorem (faith Proclus ) to Thales, far 
Jhoiving the.Di/lance of Ships upon the Sea, in that 
Manner as he is faid to do, it is necejfary that he 
perform it by this. 

P.imphilia (faith Laertius ) affirms, that hefirft 
deferibed the Reft angle Triangle of a Circle .] 1 Ra¬ 
mus attributes to Thales (upon this Authority of 
Laertius) the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth Pro- 
pofitions of the fourth Book of Euclid, which are 
concerning the Adfcription of a Triangle and a 
Circle, and confequently takes MLTaryqd.-\ai here to 
include both Infcription and Circumfcription; 
whereas in all thofe Propofitions, there is nothing 
proper to a Rectangle T riangle; fo that if the 
Word otfoyclviov be retained, it muft relate to the 
31ft Propoiition of the third Book, whence may be 
deduced the Defcription of a Rectangle Triangle in 
a Circle. But becaufe there is no fuch Propofition 
in Euclid, and this hath but an obfeure Reference 
to Part of that Theorem 5 it is to be doubted that 
the Text of Laertius is corrupt, and the Word {or 
Mark inferted by Accident, without which 
thefe Words u.xretyyi'\a.nl Tfiyasor ofioyciuoi ex¬ 
actly correfpond with thofe of u Tetruvius, Pytha- 
goricum trigonum orthogonium deferibere : by which 
he means (as he at large exprefleth w elfewhere) the 
forty-fifth Propofition of the firft Book of Euclid, 
that in Reft angle Triangles , the Square of the Hy- 
pothencufe is equal to the Square of the Sides contain¬ 
ing the right Angle. That Vitruvius, Proclus, and 
others, attribute this Invention to Pythagoras , con¬ 
firms it to be the fame here meant by Laertius ; 
who adds, that Thales for the Invention facrificed an 
Ox, tho’ others (faith he) among whom is Apollo- 
dorus, aferibe it to Pythagoras. And in the Life 
of Pythagoras, he cites the fame Apollodorus, that 
Pythagoras facrificed a Hecatomb, having found out, 
that the Hypothencufe of a right angled Triangle, is 
of equal Power to the two Sides, including the right 
Angle according to the Epigram. 

That noble Scheme Pythagoras devis’d. 

For which a Hecatomb he facrific’d. 

Cicero *, tho’ he differs in the Author, agrees in 
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Quantity of the Offering with Laertius j affirming, 
that Pythagorus, upon any new Invention, ufed to 
facrifice an Ox : Which Kind of Gratitude begun 
by Thales, was imitated by others alfo, as by Per- 
feus. 

r Finding three Spiral Lines, .in Se ft ions five , 
Perfeus an Offering to the Gods did give. 

Se£I. 2. Of his taking tbs Height of the Pyramid. 

'~pHE Pyramids of Egypt are fuppofed by 2 Solinus, 
A Aufonius *, Ammianus b Marcellinus, and c Caf- 
fiodorus, to caft no Shadow at all, which (as Mr. 
Greaves hath obferved in his excellent Difcourfe up¬ 
on this Subject) muft be meant either of the Sum¬ 
mer-time, or which is nearer the Truth, that for 
the three Quarters of the Year, they have none at 
Mid-day. 

For, that Thales by the Shadow meafured their 
Height is acknowledged. d Hieronymus faith, he 
meafured the Pyramids by the Shadow , obferving 
when they are of equal Bignefs. c Pliny affirms he 
found out a Way to take the Height of them , and all 
fuch like, by meafuring the Shadow, at what Time 
it is equal to the Body. But f Plutarch hath given 
a more regular and exatft Account of his Manner 
of Operation, by erefting a Staff perpendicular upon 
the End of the Shadow of the Pyramid, and by two 
Triangles made by the Beams of the Sun, he demon- 
firated, that what Proportion there was between the 
Shadows , the fame was betwixt the Pyramid and the 
Staff: A Demonftration fo rational, that it is the 
ordinary Way of taking Heights by Shadows, 
founded upon this Theorem. 

* Of cqu 'tangle Triangles, the Sides that are about 
equal Angles are proportional , and the Sides that 
fubtend the equal Angles are homologous. 

Which, if Proclus had proceeded as far as the 
fixth Book of Euclid, we fhould in all Likelihood 
have found aferibed to Thales \ for the fame Argu¬ 
ment wherewith Eudemus proves him Inventor of 
the fourth T heorem in the foregoing Se&ion, where¬ 
by he took Diftances, is of equal Force in this, 
whereby he took Altitudes. ■'' 

The Height of the gqeap Pyramid, {which Thales 
meafured) is by its Perpendicular (according to Mr. 
Greaves) 499 Feet, by its declining Afccnt ojjFcet. 

CHAP. VIII.' 

Of his AJlronomy. 

/"^Mitting the Fable of > Orpheus'& Harp alluding 
‘o the (even Planets, *od the OWeivaupas of 
Hefiod, which .were little own than of the Rifing 
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and Setting of fome principal Stars, (fo imperfea, 
that 1 Plato calls all thofe who fatisfy themfelves 
with fuch fuperficial Knowledge, Aflronomers ac¬ 
cording to Hefiod) we may with Eudemus and others 
affirm, that Thales was the firjl of the Grecians that 
was skilful in Ajlronomy. W hich Science k Pliny 
aflerts to have been brought out of Phoenicia ; Ari- 
jiotle *, that the Grecians owe much of it to the E- 
gyptians, where it hath been a long time praftifed : 
Thither, indeed, m Thales acknowledgeth that he 
travelled to confer with Aflronomers. 

Sea. I. Of the Celeflial Sphere. 

T Hales and Pythagoras (faith ■ Plutarch repeated 
by ", Stab ecus) with their Followers, affirm , 
the Celeflial Sphere is divided into five Circles (which 
they call Zones) whereof one is called Artick, and is 
always in View to us \ one of the Summer Tropicks, 
one the Equinoctial , one the JVinter Tropick, one the 
Antartick Circle, never feen by us. The oblique 
Circle, called the Zodiac, lieth under the three mid¬ 
dle Circles, it toucheth them all three as it paffieth, 
and each of them is cut in right Angles by the Meri¬ 
dian, which goeth from Pole to Pole. TJnjuJlly 
therefore is the Invention of the Zones afiribed by 
O Poftdonius to Parmenides ; and that of the Obli¬ 
quity of the Zodiac by p others to Anaximander, Py¬ 
thagoras, or /Enipodes. 

i Eudemus faith, that he firjl obferv'd the Tropics ; 
Laertius, that he firjl found out the Acceffion of the 
Sun from Tropick to Tropick. The Word Tf'.xet/, 
llgnifies not only the Solftices, but the Equinoxes 
likewife : ' Sextus Empiricus. The Tropick Signs 
are thofe into which the Sun coming, changeth and 
maketh Converftons of the Air ; fuch a Sign is Aries, 
and the oppofiteto it Libra, fo affo Capric. and Cane. 
for in Aries is made the vernal Converfion, in Capr. 
the Winter, in Cane, the Summer, in Libra the au¬ 
tumnal. This Expofition » Laertius confirms, 
when he faith that Thales compojed only two Trea¬ 
ties, one of the Tropicks , the other of the Equinoctials , 
and that he dijlinguijhed the Seafons of the Year. 

Seft. 2. Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

H E firft obferved the apparent Diameter of the 
Sun, which is the Angle made in the Eye, 
to be the 720th Part of his Orb: This, doubt- 
lefs, is the Meaning of * Laertius, his Words thefe, 
*5 wftfm 1* rS ihvo p&y*Q- « Ureuuai- 

etrbt £, tauarho p*md.*w*rd\o. Than which Read¬ 
ing, which implies the Son to be 720 Times leffer 
than the Moon, nothing is more ridiculous ; for 
knowing (as is granted by all) the Caufe t of Eclipfes, 
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he muft likewife know the Sun to be greater than 
the Moon : Nor is it much mended by thofe who 
read 4) mrgbc rb t* Mh f*tyt 9 ©- t b tS fain, the 
Text feems rather to require (aS/ax .5 for otf.ma.iis, 
or fomething to that Effedt, of which thus, ‘ Ar¬ 
chimedes, this we fuppoje when Ariftarchus faith, 
the Sun appeareth, as being the q 7.0th Part of the 
Circle of the Zodiac ; for he conjidered hew he might 
by Injlruments take the Angle made in the Eye by the 
Sun’s apparent Diameter : But to take any fuch 
Thing exactly is not eafy ; for neither the Sight nor 
the Hand, nor the Injlruments wherewith the Ob- 
fervation is made, are of Credit fufficicnt to demon - 
Jlrate it exactly. This Correction Apulcius thus 
confirms, in his declining Age he made an excellent 
Demonjlration of the Proportion of the Sun, which / 
have not only learned (faith Apu/eius) but confirmed 
by Practice, how many times the Sun’s Magnitude 
is comprehended in the Circle which his Motion 
makes. This, as foon as he found out, Thales 
Jhewed to Mandryatus a/'Pryene, who being infinite¬ 
ly delighted with this new and unexpected Knowledge , 
bad him ask what he would in Reccmpence for fuch 
an excellent Invention : It will be Retuard enough 
for me, faid Thales, if what you have learned of 
me, whcnfiever you communicate it to others, you pro- 
fefs me to be the Inventor. 

He firft found out the Conftellation of the leffer 
Bear, u Callimachus 

He to Miletus fail’d, invited 
By Thales’ Glory, who quick-fighted. 

Is faid t'have mark’d the lefler Bear, 

The Star by which Phoenicians Jlcer. 

Hyginus affirms that he firft called it the 

Bear. 

Sea. 3. Of Eclipfes. 

H E was the firjl w (faith Laertius ) that foretold 
Eclipfes, as Eudemus affirms in his Aftrologlc 
Hijlory ; for which Xenophanes and Herodotus ad¬ 
mire him ; attejled alfo by Heraclitus and Democri¬ 
tus. * Thccn Smyrneeus, and 1 Clemens Alexandri- 
nus cite the fome Place of Eudemus ; the Scope of 
whofe Book was the Hiftory of Aftrologers, and 
what every one found out. Thus likewife z Pliny, 
amongfl the Grecians, the firjl that fearched into 
Eclipfes, was Thales the Mileiian. 

» Plutarch affirms, that he was the firjl that ob¬ 
ferved the Eclipfe of the Sun, and faid, that it zvas 
occajhmed by the Moon , coming in a direct■ Line un¬ 
derneath him, which may be feen in a Bafon of IF1- 
ter or Looking-glafs. b That the Eclipfe of the Moon 
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is caufed by the Shadow of the Earth, which being 
placed betwixt thefe two Stars, darkens the lejfer. 

The T'eftimony of Herodotus, alledged by La- 
ertius is this : c A five Tears War was raifed be¬ 
tween the Lydians and the Medes, in which fomc- 
times the Medes had the better of the Lydians, 
fometimes the Lydians of the Medes, and one Battle 
zvas fought by Blight : The War being thus equal 
on both Sides, in the Jixtb Tear, the Armies being 
joined, it happened as they ifiere fighting, the Day 
on a fudden became Night ; which Alteration of that 
Day, Thales a Milelian had foretold the Ionians, 
defigning the Tear wherein it Jhould happen. The 
Lydians and Medes feeing the Day turned to Night , 
left off fighting, and laboured to conclude a mutual 
Peace, which, by the Mediation of Syennefis King 
pf Cilicia, and Labynctus King of Babylon (whom 
Scaliger conceives to be Nebuchadnezzar) was 
concluded, with the Marriage of Ary ana Daughter 
of Alyattes , with AJlyages , Son of Cyaxares, rati¬ 
fied by drinking Blood. 

This is the Story of that memorable Eclipfe, the 
Time whereof is uncertain : f Pliny placeth it in 
the fourth Year of the forty-eight Olympiad, be¬ 
fore the Building of Rome 170 Years: s Selinas in 
the 49th Olympiad, the 604th Year after the De- 
ftruction of Troy ; which falls upon the firft Year 
of that Olympiad. h Clemens Alexandrians (citing 
Eudemus) about the fiftieth Olympiad, at what 
time Cyaxares, Father of AJlyages , reigned in Me¬ 
dia : Alyattes, Father of Crsefus in Lydia. Eitfe- 
bius in the fecond Year of the forty-eighth Olym¬ 
piad, 1430 Years after Abraham. Clcomedes faith, 
it was total in Hellefpont ; in Alexandrina, but of 
ten Digits. 5 Joannes Antiochenus faith, it conti¬ 
nued many Hours ; but they could not exceed three. 

Of later Writers differing Accounts thereof are 
delivered by thefe : 

Ricciolus placeth it before the Incarnation 585 
Years, May 28th about 6 a-Clock in the After¬ 
noon, the Digits eclipfed 12. 56. 

Calvifius before the Incarnation 607 Years Olym¬ 
piad 43. 4. differing from Pliny 1 8 Years. 

The learned Biihop of Armagh, in the Reign of 
Cyaxares, Olympiad 44. 4. the 147 Year of Nabo- 
naffar , the fourth Day of the Egyptian Month Pa- 
chon, according to the Julian Account September 
2o feria I. beginning after Sun-rife 1 3 m . 25% 
Digits eclipfed 9. continuing almoft two Hours. 

Petavius Olympiad 45. 4, Julian Period 4117. 
before the Incarnation 597, after the Building of 
Rome 157. July 9. feria, 3. beginning after Mid¬ 
night 4 h . 45 m . Digits eclipfed 9. 22™. Continu¬ 
ance full two Hours. 

Kocca confutes Petavius, becaufe that Eclipfe 
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fuits pot with the Circumftances of the Story, as 
beginning too early in the Morning, and being de¬ 
fective as to the Quantity in Pantus and Lejfer A ft a, 

Lansbergius, Olympiad. 48. 3. the 163 Year of 
Nabonaffar , the 12th Day of Tybi, which is May 
28, Digits eclipfed 12, 20 ra . in Hellefpont: to. 
I2" 1 , in Alexandria. 

Kepler , Scaliger, Buntingus, and Salianus, fol¬ 
low Pliny : Digits eclipfed (according to Buntin¬ 
gus) ri. 3 o">. 

Neither is it eafy to determine whether this Va¬ 
riety arifes from the Incertainty of the Aftronomers 
or of the Chronologers. 

SeCt. 4. Of the Tear. 

T Aertius k faith, that he dijlinguijhed the Seafons 
■*—' of the Tear, that, he firjl called the lajl Day of 
every Month T(tetnd<, the thirtieth Day, that he di¬ 
vided the Tear into three hundred fixty and five Days, ■ 

This Calculation of the Year he feemed £0 have 
learned in Egypt, where it was in Ufe, thus ex¬ 
plained and commended by 1 Herodotus. The E- 
gyptians were of all Men the firjl that found out the 
Tear, dijtinguijbing it into twelve Months ; this they 
gathered from the Stars, and more judicioujly (in 
my Opinion) than the Grecians, for as much as the 
Grecians every third Tear, intercalate a Month to 
make up the Time ; but the Egyptians, to the Num- 
ber of 360 Days, which twelve Months make , add 
yearly five Days, whereby the Account of the Circle 
of Time reluming into itfelf is made good. 

This was called in later Times, the ^Egyptian 
Tear (perhaps becaufe ufed by Ptolomy, who lived 
in Egypt) in DiftinCtion from the Julian Year, 
which was then ufed in all the Weftern Parts, 
and hath the Addition of fix Hours : The moft 
perfed is the Gregorian, confiding of three hundred 
fixty five Days, five Hours, forty nine Minute^ 
twelve Seconds. 

SeCt. 4. His Aftrological Predictions. 

r ~T'Hales being earneftly addicted to Aftrology, be- 
A came obnoxious to the Cenfure of fome Per- 
' fons. As he was led abroad one Night by an old 
Woman, his Maid, (a m Thracian) to look upon the 
Stars, he feU into a Ditch (wherein file purpofely 
led him) to whom, as he complained, Thales, /aid 
Jhe, do you think, when you. cannot fee thofe Things 
that are at your Feet, that you can mderjland the 
Heavens ? 

He was alfo for preferring this Study before 
Wealth, and was reproved by fome Friends, not 
without Reproach to the Science, as conferring no 
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Advantage on its Profcflori ; 'whereupon he thus 
vindicated himfeif and the Art from that Afperfion. 
When they upbraided him, faith “ Ariftotle, with 
bis Poverty, as if Phikfophy were unprofitable, it is 
faid, that he by AJlrdogj, forefeeing the Plenty of 
Olives that would be that Year, before the Winter 
was gone, antequam florere ccepiflent, (faith • Cice¬ 
ro) gave eamejl, and bought up all the Places far 
Oil at Miletus and Chios, which he did with little 
Money, there being no other Chapman at that Time 
to raife the Price ; and when the Time came that 
many were fought for in hajle, hefetting what Rates 
on them he pleafed, by this Means got together much 
Money, and then jfhewed, that it was eafy for Phi- 
lofophers to be rich, if they would themfelves, but 
that IVtalth was not their Aim. To this 9 Plutarch 
alludes, when he fays, that Thales is reported to 
have pratlifed Merchandize. 

CHAP. IX. 

His Moral Sentences. 

QF his Moral Sentences thofe are firft to be re- 
^ mem be red which s Plutarch mentions upon 
this Occafion. 

Amafn King of Egypt entering into Conteflation 
with the King of Ethiopia concerning Wifdom, 
propounded thefe Queftions to be refelved by him ; 
What is oldeft of all Things, what faireft , what 
greatefi, what wifejl , what mofi common , what mojl 
profitable, what mojl hurtful, what mojl powerful, 
what mojl eafy ? 

The Anfwers of the Ethiopian were thefe, the 
oldeft of Things is Time, the wifeft Truth, the 
faireft Light, the moft common Death, the moll 
profitable God, the moft hurtful the Devil, the moft 
powerful Fortune, the moft eafy that which pleafeth. 
Thales demanded of Niloxenus whether Amafis ap- 
roved thefe Solutions ? Niloxenus, who was fent 
y Amafis into Greece with thefe other Queftions 
to be refelved by the Sages, anfwered, that with 
feme he was fatisfied, with others not j and yet, 
replies Thales, there is not one but is erroneous and 
betrays Ignorance. As for the firjl, how can it be 
defended, that Time is the oldejl of Things , when 
one Part of it pajl, the other prefent, the third yet 
to come, for that which is to come muft in Reafon be 
efteemed ymtnger than all Men or Things ? Next, to 
affirm that Truth is Wifdom, is as much as if we 
jbould fay, that Light and feeing is all one. Again, 
if bo efierm Light fair , why doth he forget the Sun ? 
His Anfwers costteming God and the Devil art bold 
and dangerous, but that of Fortune mojl improbable, 
for if Jht be fo powerful, bow conus it that Jhe is 
fi eefily changed. Nor it Death the moft common. 
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for it is nit common to tho Living. The mojl ancient 
cf Things is God, for he never had Beginning or 
Birth, thd greatefi Place of the World containeth all 
other Things, Place contains the World ; the fairefi 
the World , for whatfoever is orderly difpofed is Part 
thereof ; the wifejl is Time, for it hath found out all 
Things already devifed , and will find but all that 
Jball be ■, the mojl common ' Hope, for that remains 
withfuch as have nothing efe } the mojl profitable , 
Virtue, for it maieth all Things ufeful and commodi¬ 
ous ’, s the mojl hurtful. Vice, for it dejlreyeth all 
good Things ; the mtjl powerful, Necejfity, for that 
only is invincible ; the mojl eafy, that which agreeth 
with Nature, for even Pleasures art many Times 
given over and cloy us. 

To which Apophthegms thefe are added by ' La¬ 
ertius, The fwiftefi of Things is the Mind, for it 
over-runs all. He affirm'd that there is no Difference 
betwixt Life and Death ; being thereupon asked why 
he did not die, becaufe, faith he, there is no Dif¬ 
ference } to one who asked which was eldejl. Night 
or Day, he anfwered. Night by a Day ; another en¬ 
quiring whether a Man might do ill and conceal it 
from the Gods s nor think it faid he. To an Adulte¬ 
rer, quejlioning him if he might clear himfef by 
Oath “ $ Perjury, fays he, is worfe than Adultery - 
Being demanded what was difficult, he anjwered, to 
know one’s felf j wbat eafy, to be rul’d by another ■, 
what fweet, to follow one’s own Will ; what divine, 
that which hath neither Beginning nor End. At his 
Return from Travel, being demanded what was 
the Jlrangeft Thing he bad Jeen, he anfwered, a 
Tyrant old. What will help to bear ill Fortune ? 
to behold our Enemies in worfe. How Jhall a Man 
live jujily ? by avoiding what he blames in others. 
Who is happy ? he who hath a found Body, a rich 
Fortune, and a docile Nature. 

w Plutarch adds thefe ; We may well report pro¬ 
bable News, but improbable Jbould not be related. 
We ought not to believe our Enemies in credible 
Things , nor to dijlrujl our Friends in incredible. Pe- 
riander being much troubled at a Monfttr which a 
Youth brought him, born of a Mart, with the Head 
only of a Horfe, the rejl rtftmbling a Man, he ad- 
vifed him not to take Care for Expiation of what the 
Prodigy portended, i yet Pi rot maqeuouv (faith be) 
iSirtt n fdt u roptilair 'tt«, n PiPortu yviali- 

nat dv}tif. 

btobaeus thefe j x Being demanded how far Falfe- 
hood was difiant from Truth, as far, faith he, as 
the Eyes from the Ears. It is hard but good to know 
oierfefves, for that is to live according to Nature. 

Hia moral Precepts are thus delivered by Demetri¬ 
us Phaltreus ; 1 If thou art a Surety, Lofs is nigh ; 
be equally mindful of Friends prefent and abfent i 
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fiudy not to beautify thy Face but thy Mind : enrich 
not thyfelf by unjuji Means. Let not any JVords fall 
from thee which may accufe thee to him who hath 
committed any Thing in Trttjl to thee (i. e. be true 
to thy Truft.) Cherijh thy Parents. Entertain not 
Evil. JVhat thou beftozveft on thy Parents, thou 
/halt receive from thy Children in thy old Age. It 
is hard to underjland well. The fweetejl Thing is 
to enjoy our Drfire. Idlenefs is troubiefeme. Intem¬ 
perance hurtful. Ignorance intolerable. Learn and 
teach better Things. Be not idle tho' rich. Con¬ 
ceal thy domejlic Ills. To avoid Envy be not pitiable. 
If' Moderation. Believe not all. If a Governor , 
rule thyfelf. I follow thole Cop : es of Stobecus, that 
uferibe thefe to Thales rather than to Pittacus, be- 
caule the greater Part are confirmed by Laertius. 

Aufonius hath reduced thefe into Verfe under his 
Name. 

Fear ere thou fin, thyfelf tho’ none elfe nigh; 

Lite fades, a glorious Death can never die. 

Let not thy Tongue difeover thy Intent, 

’TisMifery to dread, and not prevent. 

He helps his Foes that juftly reprehends. 

He that uniuftly praifeth, harms his Friends, 

That’s not enough that to Excefs extends. 

His Motto was, according to Laertius, Know 
thyfelf ; according to 1 Didymus and 1 Hyginus, If 
thou be a Surety, Lofs is nigh ; by b Hermippus, 
this is aferibed to him, tho’ by others to Socrates : 
Me gave Thanks to Fortune for three Things : Firjl , 
That he was born rational, not a Bea/l j fccondly, 
that a Alan, not a lToman ; thirdly , that a Greci¬ 
an, not a Barbarian. 

There are befide cited by Laertius , under the 
Name of ('cptiya, or loofe Verfs, thefe Sentences, 

Not many Words much JVijdom ftgnify. 

ChooJ'e one Thing excellent, to which apply 

Thy Mind , andJlop the Mouth of Calumny. 

CHAP. X. 

His Judgment in Civil Affairs. 

politicks were, according to Laertius, his firft 
Study, in which his Advice was of great Au¬ 
thority, tho’ he were the only Perfon (as c Cicero 
obferves) of the feven wife Men, that was not Ruler 
of the City wherein he lived. 

Of his Judgment herein w'e have two Infiances ; 
the firft from d Herodotus ; Good alfo, even before 
the Dejlrunion of Ionia, was the Advice of Thales, 
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a Milefian, afar off by Defcent a Phoenician, who 
commanded the Ionians to build one common Council- 
Hall, and that in Teos, for that Teos is in the 
Midft of Ionia, and the reft of the inhabited Cities , 
neverthelefs , to be in Repute, according as the Citi¬ 
zens were. 

The other cited by c Laertius (with no left Ap- 
plaufe) is this. In the firft Year of the fifty eighth 
Olympiad, Craefus King of Lydia, fearing the 
greatnefs of Cyrus, and encouraged thereunto, as 
he conceived, by the Oracle, fent Ambaifadors 
and Prefents to the mod confiderable of the Greci¬ 
ans, perfuading them to join with him in an Expe¬ 
dition againll Cyrus, which the Lacedemonians , 
with many others did : But Thales forbad the Mi- 
lefians to enter into League with him. It appears 
(adds Laertius) that his Advice in Civil Affairs was 
excellent ; for this Thing (Cyrus getting the better) 
preferv’d the City. 

Yet did he afford Craefus his particular Afliftance 
in palling his Army over Halys , as the Grecians af¬ 
firm, tho’ f Herodotus be of a contrary Opinion, 
who gives this Account of both. When Croefus 
was come to the River Halys, then, I believe, by 
Bridges that lucre there, he pajfed over his Army ; 
but the common Report of the Grecians is, that 'I ha¬ 
les the MUefian was he who conveyed it over : For 
Croefus being doubtful over what Part of the River 
his Army Jhould paj's , there being in thofe Days no 
Bridges, Thale.-, who was in the Field with hint , 
is faid to have caufcd the River that did run on the 
left Hand of the Army , to run alfo on the right, 
which he brought to pajs thus. Beginning above the 
Trench, he digged a deep Trench, and brought it in 
the Fajhion o/Xt Half moon , that the River being 
turned into tip Trench from the former Channel at 
the Back d fo k m u 4 nmy ,, and pajjing by the Camp , 
came into the old Channel hgain, Jo that as Joan as 
the River* was thus divided, (which Lucian * faith , 
was demy in one Night) it became fordable on either 
Side : • Some fay that the old Channel was quite made 
up, but that I do not believe , for then, how could 
they in their Return pafs over ? That this is the 
Meaning of Herodotus, miftaken by h Valla-, will 
appear from the ‘ Scholiaft of Ariftophanes , who re¬ 
lates it in the fame Manner, not without applaud¬ 
ing Thales for his Excellency in Meclianicks. 

He was a great Enemy to Tyrants, and account¬ 
ed all Monarchy little better, as appears by k Plu¬ 
tarch, who makes him fpeak thus ; ‘ As for taking 
‘ one for the other, Quiz. A Monarch for a Tyrant) 
‘ I am of the fame Mind with the young Man, 
* who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit his Step- 
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* mother ; it is no Matter, faid he, for even fo, it 

* lights not amifs, truly always elteemed Solon very 

* wife, for refuting to be King of his own Country: 

* and Pittacus, if he had not taken upon him a Ma- 
‘ narchy, would never have faid, how hard it is to 

* be a good Man : And Periander being feized (as 

* it were with an hereditary Difeafe, derived from 

* his Father) by the fame Tyranny, did very well 

* to endeavour as much as he could to difengage 

* himfelf from it, by frequenting the Converfation 
‘ of the beft Men, inviting Sages and Philofophers, 

* and being invited by them, not approving the 

* dangerous Counfel of Thrajibulus my Country- 
‘ man, who perfuaded him to take off the Heads 
‘ of the chiefeft. Fora Tyrant, who choofeth 
‘ rather to command Slaves than Free-men, is like 
‘ a Husband-man, who preferreth the gathering of 
‘ Locufts, and catching of Fowl, before reaping of 
4 good Corn. Thefe Sovereign Authorities have 
4 only this Good, in Recompenfe of many Evil*, 

* a kind of Honour and Glory, if Men befohap- 
4 py, that in ruling good Men, they themfelves 

* prove better ; as for fuch, who in their Office aim 
4 at nothing but Security, without Refpeft of Ho- 
4 nour and Honefty, they are fitter to be fet over 
4 Beafts than Men. 

In the fame Sympofion, he gives this Account 
of Monarchy, Democracy, and Occ»nomicks. 
That 1 Prince is happy, who lives till he is old, and 
dies a natural Death. That m Common-wealth is 
h jl ordered, where the Citizens are neither too rich 
nor too poor. That n Houfe is be/ 1 , wherein the Ma- 
Jler may live mcjl at cafe, 

CHAP. XI. 

Of his Writing}. 

CO me affirm (faith 0 Laertius) that he left nothing 
behind him in Writing. Others, that he writ. 
Of natural Philofophy : St. r Auguflin faith; that 
Thales, to propagate his DoClrine to Succejfion, fearch- 
ed into the Secrets of Nature, and committing his 
Opinion to Monuments and Letters, grew famous. 

Of Nautick AJlrology (mentioned by * Simplicius) 
which is by fome aferibed to Phocus a Samian. 

Of the Tropicks and Equinoctials : which two 
T reatifes Laertius faith he compofed, as judging the 
rcjl eafy to be underload. Thefe feem'to be thofe 
Aftrological Writings which Lobon, an Argive, 
who writ concerning the Poets, affirmeth to have 
extended to two hundred Verfes.. 
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Authors, committed to Writing, and after them He¬ 
rodotus the Hiflorian : but perhaps this may be no 
more probable, than that Polybius and Cajlor fhould 
precede Herodotus. 

'AJ'otekra, of which thofe that are cited by Laer¬ 
tius, we have inferted among his moral Sentences ; 
for fuch they were, tending to the Inftruflion of the 
common People, a kind of loofe Verfe coming near 
Profit, whence Demojlhcnes makes two Kinds of 
Poets, ric *) tui a.S'oftme, (as Cafaubon ob- 

ferves) thofe that write in Metre, and, (if we may 
fo term it) thofe that write in blank Verfe. What- 
foever Laertius in the Lives of the feven wife Men 
produceth in this Kind, feemeth not to be taken 
out of any Poet, but to have been written by the 
wife Men themfelvts. 

Epiftles, of which two only are extant, preferred 
by Diogenes Laertius, L 1. 43. 

Thales to Pherecydes. 

T Hear , that you, firji of the Ionian', are about to 

publijh a Difcourje to the Greeks concerning Re¬ 
ligion, and ’ juflly you conceive that your Wnk ought 
rather to be laid in a publick Library than tranf- 
mitted to uncertain Per font: If therefore it may any 
Way pleafure you, / will willingly confer with you 
about that which you have written, and if you deftre, 
will vifit you at Syrus ; for neither myfelf, nor So¬ 
lon the Athenian Jhould defense the Titles of wife 
Men, if we, who fail’d to Crete to inform ourfelves 
of Matters there, and into Egypt, to confer with 
Priefls and Ajironomers, Jhould not likewife make a 
Journey to you : Solon a/fo, if you think fit, will 
come. You who afftCl home, Jeldom pafs into Ionia, 
nor care to enjoy the Society of Strangers ; we, who 
write nothing, fpend cur Time in travelling through 
Greece and Alia. 

Thales io Solan. 

T F you leave Athens, you may, in my Opinion, fet- 
-*■ tie yourfelf (with thofe you take along with you) 
at Miletus, far here is nothing to trouble you. If 
you difiike that we Milcfians are governed by a Tyrant 
(for you are averfe to all Monarchs, even elective) 
yet may you pleafe yourfelf in the Society and Converfa¬ 
tion of me your Friend. Bias likewife hath Jent to 
invite you to Priene ; if to abide at Priene pleafe you 
better, we will alfo come and dwell therewith you. 


The Hi/lorj of his own Times : If we may give 
Credit to r Joannes Antiochenus, who faith. Theft 
Things Thales, Caftor, and Polybius moft wife 


CHAP. XII. 
His Auditors and Scholars 


r "pHE firft eminent Perfon of thefe who heard 
-*■ Thales * and profeffed his Philofophy, was A- 
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naximander Son of Presxides a Milefan, who flou- 
rilhed in the Time of Polycrates Tyrant of Samos. 

Next is Anaximenes a Milefan alio. Son of Eu~ 
rifratus, ('who according to Eufebius) flourifhed 
in the fecond Year of the 56th Olympiad. He was 
Scholar to Anaximander and Parmenides ; but that 
he heard Thales alfo, he acknowledged in an Epiftle 
to “ Pythagoras. 

We may (as in' that Epiftle Anaximenes doth) 
amongft the Difciples of Thales reckon Pythagoras 
the Samian, Inftitutor of the Italick Sedl, who be¬ 
ing from his Youth particularly addicted to Invefti- 
gation of religious Mvfteries, addrels’d his firft Jour¬ 
ney to Thales it Miletus, as to one that could beft 
further his Defign, being (accordingto w ‘ 'Jamblichus) 
not fully eighteen Years old ; which, if we follow 
the Account of Eufebius for his Birth (the fourth 
Year of the feventieth Olympiad) and that of Scji- 
crates for his Age, eighty Years (for the reft, the 
farther they exceed that Time, are fo much the 
more incapable of Reconcilement) will fall about 
the fecond Year of the fifty fourth Olympiad, which 
is the 8 2d of Thales. From Thalei he received the 
Rudiments of that Excellence which he afterwards 
attained. This is acknowledged by * Jamblichus. 
Thales, faith he, entertained him very kindly , ad¬ 
miring the Difference between him and other Youths, 
which exceeded the Fame he had received of him. Af¬ 
ter that he had inf rufled him as well as he was 
able in the Mathematicks, alledging for Excu/e his 
old Age and Infirmity, headvifed him to go to Egypt, 
and to converfe with the Memphian Priefts , efpeci- 
ally thofe of Jupiter, of whom he himfelf had in his 
Travels learned thofe Things, for which by many he 
was ejleemed wife ; and, r again, among other 
Things Thales chiefly advifed him to husband his 
Time, in refpefl whereof he abjlained from IVine 
and Flejh, only eating fuch Things as are light of 
Digeflion, by which Means he procured fhortnefs of 
Sleep, IVakefulnefs, Purity of Mind, and confiant 
Health of Body. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of his Death. 

r T k Hales having now lived to a great Age, being 
full of Honour and Wifdom, *died in the firft 
Year of the fifty eighth Olympiad (when, according 
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to Paufaniat, Erxyclides was Arehon) aa ha was be¬ 
holding the Olympick Gama, oppreft with Hat, 
Thirft, and the Burden of his Yean, which a- 
mounted to ninety two. Laertius under-reckons 
him to have lived but eighty (even Years, having 
before acknowledged his Birth to have been in the 
firft of the 35th Olympiad. * Petavius over-reck- 
ons, who makes him live to the End of the 58th, 
which could not be, becaufe he died Spectator of 
the Olympick Games. b Lucian and c Sincellus 
more, who fay he lived 100 Years. d Softcrates 
comes neareft to the Truth, who allows him to 
have lived 90 Years ; and to have died in the 
58th Olympiad ; for from the firft of the 58th are 
23 entire Olympiads. 

The Manner of his Death ga ve.Laertius occafion 
to favour him with this Epigram. 

Viewing th’Olympick Games Elean Jove, 

Thou didjl wife Thales from that his Race remove 

Nigher thyfelf ; and 'twas well done, now old 

He could not well from Earth the Stars behold. 

He was buried, according to his own Appoint¬ 
ment % in a poor obfeure Part of the Milefean Field, 
where he prefaged that in future Times their Forum 
Ihould be ; upon his Tomb this Diftich, 

Narrow the Tomb, the Fame than Heaven more 
wide. 

Of wifejl Thales whom this Earth doth hide. 

There was alfo a Statue eredted in Honour of 
him bearing this Infcription, 

Milefian Thales this doth reprefent , 

IVho all in wife Afrology outwent. 

1 There were five more of this Name mentioned 
by Demetrius the Magnefsan, an Orator of Ca- 
lantes, an affedfed Imitator. A Painter of Sicyonia , 
of a great Spirit. The third very Ancient, con¬ 
temporary with Heftod, Homer , and Lycurgus ; 
The fourth mentioned by Duris: The fifth of 
later Times, by Dionyjius in Criticis. * Laertius 
names Phcrccydes as a Detradlor from Thales the 
Philofopher. 
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SOLON. 


CHAP. I. 

His Parents , Country, and Condition. 


P Hilocles «, cited by Didymus, affirms that So¬ 
lon’s Father was named Euphorion , but by the 
unanimous Confent of all other Writers, he 
was called Execejiides , a Perfon, though of fmall 
Fortune and Account among the Citizens, yet of 
the molt noble Family in Athens , defcended from 
Codrus , b Solon deriving himfelf from Neleus, Son 
of Codrus , and from Neptune : c His Mother near 
of Kin to the Mother of Pijijlratus ; his Parents 
had another Son named Dropides, Archon, the 
Year after Solon, from him was Plato defcended. 

Solon was born (according to d Laertius) at Sa- 
lamis, for which Reafon he defired at his Death 
that his Body might be carried thither ; but from 
his Parents and the Place of his Refidence, he was 
firnamed Athenian. 

c His Father, by Munificence and Liberality 
brought his Eftate fo low, as to want even Neceffa- 
ries : Solon (afhamed to receive from any, being of 
a Houfe which ufed to maintain others) betook 
himfelf to Merchandize : Others fay, he travelled 
rather to improve his Knowledge and Experience, 
for he was a profefied Lover of Wifdom, and even 
to his laft ufed to fay, I grow old in Learning ; 
Riches he efteemed not much, but to grow rich like 

- ■ - him who abounds 

In Heaps of Gold, as in rank Corn his Grounds , 

In Mules and Horfes, whilft his numerous Wealth 
Made pleafsng by uninterrupted Health : 

If to compleat thefe Joys, he be poffeft 
Of Wife and Children , he is truly blejl. 

And elfewhere, 

Riches I wijh, not Riches that are plac’d 
In unjtt/l Means , for Vengeance comes at lajl. 

That he was profufe and delicate, and more 
luxurious in his Verfes than befeems a Philofopher, 
is attributed to his praftifing Merchandize, fuch 
Perfons requiring more than ordinary Delicacies and 
Freedoms in Recompence of their many and great 
Dangers. That he was rather in the Number of 
the Poor than of the Rich, is apparent from thefe 
his Verfes. 

Many Vrijuft grow rich , and Pious poor. 

We would not change our Virtue for their Store, 


For conjiant Virtue is a folid Bafe : 

Riches from Man to Man uncertain pafs. 

f Arijlotle ranks Solon amongft the inferior Sort 
of Citizens, which (faith he) is manifejl from his 
Elegies, meaning perhaps, fome of thofe which Plu¬ 
tarch cites. Lucian 8 faith, he was extremely poor: 
Palesologus h , that he neither had nor valued Wealth. 

CHAP. IT. 

How by his Means the Athenians took Salamis, 
Cyrrha, and the Thracian Cherfonefus. 

~\JfAny (faith 1 Demojihenes) of obfcure and con- 
temptible Birth, have become illujirious by Pro- 
fejjion of Wifdom. Solon both living and deadftou- 
rijlied in extraordinary Glory, to whom the utmojl 
Honours were not denied, for he left a Monument of 
his Valour, the Megarsean Trophy, and of his WiJ- 
dom, the Recovery of Salamis ; the Occalions. thefe. 

k The Ifland Salamis revolted from the Atheni¬ 
ans to the Megarenfes ; 1 the Athenians having had 
a long troublefome War with the Megarenfes for 
its Recovery, grew at length fo weary, that giving 
it over, they made a Law, forbidding any upon 
Pain of Death to fpeak or write any Thing s to 
perfwade the City to re-attempt it : Solon brooking 
with much Reluctance this Ignominy, and'feeing 
many young Men in the City defirous to renew the 
War, (tho’ not daring to move it, by Reafon of 
the EdiCt) counterfeited himfelf mad, which he 
caufed to be given out through the City, and having 
privately compofed fome elegiac Verfes, and got 
them by Heart, came skipping into the Forum 
with his Cap (or, as Laertius m faith, a Garland ) 
on ; the People flocking about him, he went up in¬ 
to the Place of the Cryer, and fung his Elegy, be¬ 
ginning thus : 

A Cryer I, from Salamis the fair. 

Am come in Verfe this Mejfage to declare : 

” The Lines wherewith they were mofl excited 
were thefe: 

'Rather than Athens, would I ow’d my Birth 

To Pholegondrian, or Sicinian Earth : 

For Men where e’er I go will fay this is 

One of th * Athenians that loft Salamis. 


a Plus. Sol. 
f Polit. 4. it. 
rtPsulan. ibid. 
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And, 

’Then let's to Salamis, renew our Claim, 

And with the IJle recover our lofl Fame . 

“ This Poem was intitled Salamis ; it confifted 
of a hundred Verfes, very elegant: When he had 
made an End of Tinging, it was much applauded by 
his Friends, particularly by Pifijlratus, who ex¬ 
cited the Citizens to follow his Advice: By this 
Ji leans the Law was repealed, and the War recom¬ 
menced, wherein Solon was made General : The 
common Report is, that taking Pfiflratus along 
with him, ( whence it is that fame aferibe the whole 
Glory of the Action to Piiiftratus, of whom are Fron- 
t'lius, AB-neas and Juftin) he failed to Colias, where 
Ending all the Women celebrating the Feftival of 
Ceres, he fent a trutty Meflenger to Salamis , who 
pretending to be a Renegade, told the Megarenfes, 
that if they would furprife the principal Women of 
Athens , they fhould go with him immediately to 
Celias. The Megarenfes believing what he faid, 
manned a Ship, and fent it along with him; 
Solon, as foon as he faw the Ship come from the 
Ifland, commanded the Women to retire, and as 
many beardlefs young Men to put on their Gowns, 
Head-tyre and Shoes, hiding Daggers under their 
Garments, and fo danced and played by the Sea- 
fide till the Enemy were landed, and their Ship at 
Anchor: By this Time the Megarenfes, deceived 
by their outward Appearance, landed in great 
Haftc, and came upon them, thinking to take them 
away by Force, p but they fuddenly drawing their 
Swords, J,hewed themfelves to be Men, not lComen ; 
the Megarenfes were all flain, not one efcaping, the 
Athenians going immediately to the Ifland took it. 

s Others deny it was taken in this Manner, but 
that firft receiving this Anfwer from the Delphian 
Oracle. 

Let Sacrifice be to thofe Heroes paid, 

JVho under the Afopian Ground are laid. 

And dead, are by the Jetting Sun furvey’d. 

Solan by Night failed to the Ifland, and facri- 
ficed Burnt-Offerings to the Heroes Periphemus, 
and C'tchris ; then he received five hundred Men of 
the Athenians, with Condition, - that if they gained 
the Ifland, the fupreme Government thereof fhould 
be in them : Shipping his Men in Filher-boats, at¬ 
tended by one Ship of thirty Oars, they call An¬ 
chor by Salamis, near a Point oppofite to Euboea : 
The Megarenfes who were in Salamis hearing an 
uncertain Rumor hereof, betook thcmfelves con- 
fufedly to Arms, fending forth a Ship to bring them 
more certain Intelligence from the Enemy, which 
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Solon, as foon as it came near^took, and killing 
the Megarenfst) manned with choice Athenians, 
whom he commanded to make diredly for the City, 
with all poflible Secrecy ; in the mean time, he 
with the reft of the Athenians, aflaulted the Mega¬ 
renfes by Land, and whilft they were in Sight, they 
who were in the Ship, making Hafte, pofleft them- 
felves of the Town. This Relation is confirmed 
by their Solemnity, an Athenian Ship comes thitheir 
firft in Silence, then falling on with Cries and 
Shouts, an armed Man leaps forth, and runs di¬ 
rectly towards the Scirradian Promontary again ft 
thofe that come from the Land : Hard by is the 
Temple of Mars, built by Solon j for he overcame 
the Megarenfes, and let go ranfomlefs all thofe that 
efcaped the Mifery of the War. ALlian ' faith, he 
took two Ships of the Megarenfes, whereinto he put 
Athenian Officers and Soldiers, bidding them put on 
the Armour of the Enemy, whereby deceiving the 
Megarenfes, he flew many of them unarmed. 

' But the Megarenfes perfifting in Obltinacy, to 
the Lofs of many Lives on both Sides, the Buiinefs 
was referred to the Lacedemonians to be decided ; 
many affirm Solon alledged the Authority of Homer , 
inferting a Verfe into his Catalogue of Ships, which 
he thus recited at the Trial, 

Ajax twelve Veffitls brought to Salamis, 

And where tb’ Athenian Men had flood rank'd his. 

By which fecond Verfe of his own making and Addi¬ 
tion he evinced, that Salamis of old belonged to the 
Athenians.) But the Athenians efteem this Relation 
fabulous, affirming, Solon demonftrated to the 
Judges, that Phyleeus and Eurifaces, Sons of Ajax , 
being made free Denizons by the Athenians, deliver¬ 
ed this Ifland to them, and dwelt, one at Brauro 
in Attica, the other in Melita, whence there is a 
Tribe named Philaidee, from Pbilaus, of which 
was Pifijlratus. * He overcame the Megarenfes in 
an Oration, getting the better of them, not with Jpe- 
cious Words, but Weight of Argument. u More 
clearly to convince them, he inltanced in the Bu¬ 
rial of the Dead, and Infcription of the Names of 
Towns, ufed by thofe of Salamis, w as he Jhewed by 
Egging «p fame Graves, after the Manner of the 
Athenians, not of the Megarenfes ; for in Mtgara 
they buried their Dead with their Faces to the Fall, 
in Athens, to the Weft. But Hereas of Megara 
denying this, affirms, the Megarenfes buried alio 
with their Faces toward the Weft ; for further 
Confirmation, Salon alledged, that the Athenians 
had for each Man a feveral Coffin, the Megarenfes 
buried three or four in the fame. It is faid alfo, 
that Solon was much helped by certtin Oracles of 
Apollo , wherein he calls Salamis Ionia. This Caufe 
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was decided by- five Spartans, Crifolaidas, Amom- Cylon, having taken Sanctuary, were perfuaded by 
pboretus, Hypfechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. Megacles the Archon, to put themfelves upon a 
* By this. ArStion Solon grew into great Efteem Trial, they laying hold of a Thread which was 
and Honour, but he became [not long after] much tied to the Image of Pallas-, when they came near 
more admired and cried up by the Greeks , for the Images of the Furies, the Thread broke of itfelf, 
fpeaking concerning the Temple at Delphi. The whereupon Megacles , with the other Archons, fell 
Cyrrhaeans committed many Impieties againjl Apollo, upon them, as perfons difown’d by the Goddefs ; 
and cut off Part of the Land belonging to him. y So- thole that were without the Temple they ftoned. 
Ion declared, that it behoved them to relieve it, thofe who run to the Altars, they were murdered ; 
and not to fuffer the Cyrrhaans to prophane the they only efcaped who fued to their Wives, whence 
Oracle, but that they Ihould vindicate the Gods being called impious, they were accounted odious : 
Caufe. The AmphiElions thus mitigated by him, Thofe that remained of the Cylonians were grown 
undertook the War with much Eagernefs, as Ari- very rich, and had perpetual Enmity with the Fa- 
Jlotle affirms, afcribing to Solon the Honour of that mily of Megacles ; at what Time this Diflention 
Enterprize. /Efchines faith, the Motion made by was the higheft, and the People thereby divided in- 
Solon was confirmed by the Oracle. Some affirm to Factions, Solon being of much Authority amonglt 
he was made General ; others Alemecon : But the them, taking with him the chiefeft of the City, in- 
whole Army of the Greeks was {according to * Pau- terpofed betwixt them, and with Intreaties and 
fanias) led by Clifthenes, Tyrant of Sycionia, along Advice perfuaded thofe who were called impious to 
■with whom they fent Solon from Athens to be his fubmit to the Judgment of three hundred of the 
Counfcllor. a Suidas faith, he was chofen Counfellor chief Citizens : Mira was their Accufer ; they 


by thofe who were pick'd out for the Service of that 
War. h Whiljl Clifthenes befieged Cyrrha, c they 
enquired concerning the ViElory ; and from the Py¬ 
thian Oracle received this Anfwer, 

This City’s Fort you fhall not take before 
Blue Amphitrite 's fwelling Billows roar (Shore. 


condemned, the Living to be banifhed, 
Bones of the Dead to be digged up, and thrown be¬ 
yond the Confines of the Country. 

During thefe Commotions, the Mcgarenfes took 
Nyffa, and recovered Salamis from the Athenians ; 
the City was full of fuperftitious Terrors and Ap- 

_ . ._ _ o _ x _ paritions ; the Priefts declared, that the Entrails of 

Againft *my Wave-walh’d Grove, and hallow’d the facrificed Beafts imported great Crimes and Im¬ 
pieties, which required Expiation. 1 There was al- 
Whereupon Solon advis'd to confecrate the Cyrrhae- Jo a great Plague ; k the Oracle advifed them . to 
an Field to Apollo, by which Means the Sea Jhould luftrate the City ; to this End they fent ( 1 Hicias, 
touch facred Land. “ He ufed alfo another Strata- Son of Niceratus, with a Ship) m to fetch Epimeni- 
gem againjl the Cyrrhaeans; the River Pliftus, des out of Crete , who coming to Athens, was en- 


which ran.through the City , he diverted another Way, 
the Town holding out againjl the Befiegers, for, 


tertained by Solon as a Gueft, converfed with him 
i Friend, inftrurSted him in many Things, and 


drunk Well-water ,. others Rain , which they Javed let him in the Way of making Laws. 
in Cijlerns. He caufed Roots of Hellebore to be Jlration of the City, Eufebius under-rcckons, placing 
thrown into Pliftus, and when he found it was full it in the fecond Year of the forty-ftventh Olympiad, 
poifoned , turned the River again into its proper whereas Solon’s being Archon , which certainly hap- 
Channel : The Cyrrhaans drinking greedily of that pened after this, was in the third Tear of theforty- 
Water , were taken with a continual Flux, and forced fixth. Suidas feems to oyer-reckon, ranking it in the 
thereby to give over the Defence of their Works, forty-fourth. The Opinion of" Laertius agrees bejl 
The Amphiftions being pojfejl of the City, punijhed with the Circumjlances of the Story, that it was in 
the Cyrrhaans, and avenge the Gods. Thefe two the forty fixth. 

Stratagems were aferibed to Clifthenes, the firft by ° The Commotions of the Cylonei being thus ap- 
c Polianus, the fecond by f Frontinus, but the Reafon pealed, and the Offenders extirpated, the People 
is apparent, he doing them by the Direction of Solon, fell into their old Difference about the Government 
g Solon perfuaded alfo the Athenians to reduce in- of the Common-wealth, whereby they were di- 
to their Power the Thracian Cherfonefus. 


CHAP. III. 

How he compofed Differences and Seditions at home, 
and was made Archon. 

^TPHE Cylonian h Impiety had for a long time 0 _ -- , 

vexed the City, ever fince the Complices of betwixt the Rich and the Poor, arifing from their 
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D 2 Inequality, 


vided into as many Fa&ions as the Province c 
tained DiftinSions of People ; the Citizens were 
Democratica), the Countrymen affected Oligarchy, 
the Maritirr.es flood for a mix’d Kind of Govern¬ 
ment, 3 nd hindered both the other Parties from 
having the Rule ; at the fame time the City ^ 
a. dangerous Condition, by Reafon of a ” 


a Dilfenfion' 
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Inequality, the Bufinels Teemed Itnpoffible to be 
compofed, but by a Monarchy ; the Commons 
were generally oppreffed by the Money which they 
had borrowed of the rich, and either had tilled their 
Land, paying to them the fixth Part of the Crop, 
whence they were called Htblemorii and Thetet, or 
engaged their Bodies to their Creditors, whereof 
fome ferved at home, others were fold abroad, ma¬ 
ny alfo (there being no Law to the contrary) were 
neceffitated to fell their Children, and leave the Ci¬ 
ty, through the Cruelty of thefe Ufurers, the great- 
eft Part (fuch as had molt Courage amongft them) 
afTernbling together, mutually exhorted one another 
not to endure thefe T hings any longer, but chuAng 
lbme trulty Man to be their Leader, to difcharge 
thofe that paid not their Money at the let Day, 
to lhare the Land, and quite invert the State of the 
Common-wealth. The difcreeteft among the A- 
thenians looking upon Solon as a Perfon free from 
any Crime (neither engaged in the Oppreffions of 
the R ich, nor involved in the Neceffities of the Poor) 
intreated him to take Charge of the Common-wealth, 
and to compofe the Differences of the People. Pha¬ 
rt! as the Lesbian affirmeth, that for Prelervation 
of the State, he deceived both Parties, promiling 
under-hand to the Poor, a DiviAon of the Land ; 
the Rich, to make good their Contrails j but that 
he Aril made Scruples of undertaking the BuAnefs, 
deterred by the Avarice of the one, and Infolence 
of the other ; he was chofen Archon, next after 
Philombrotus (p in the third Year of the forty-fixth 
Olympiad) at what Time he made his Laws alfo, 
being at once a Peace-maker and a Law-giver, 
acceptable to the Rich, as rich, and to the Poor, 
as good ; the People had often in their Mouths this 
Saying of his. Equality breeds no Strife ; which 
pleafed alike both Parties ; one Side underltanding 
it of Number and Meafure, the other of Worth 
and Virtue ; upon which Hope, the molt power¬ 
ful of both Faltions courted him much, and deftred 
him to take upon him the Tyranny of that Com¬ 
mon-wealth, which he had now in his Power, of¬ 
fering themfelvis to his Affillance : Many alfo of 
the moderate Part, feeing how laborious and diffi¬ 
cult it would be to reform the State by Reafon and 
Law, were not unwilling to have a Prince created, 
fuch an one as were moll prudent and juft : Some 
affirm he received this Oracle from Apolloy 

Sit at the Helm of State , their Pilot be. 

The Common-wealth’s glad to be Jlter’d by thee. 

But he was moll of all reproved by his familiar 
Friends, for being deterred by the Name of a Ty- 
rany, as if the Virtue of a King were not diffufed 
through the Kingdom, inflancing in Tynondas, 
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long Ancc Tyrant of B ub e m, and Pittaeus, at 
prefent of Myteltne. Nothing they ailedged could 
move him; ho told them a Tyranny was a fair 
Pofleffion, but it had no PaAage out. To Pho tux 
writing thus in Verfe, 

That I preferved free my native Soil, 

Nor did u/itb bloody Tyranny defile 
My Honour, I not blujb at by this Deed, 

All that was done by others / exceed. 

Whereby it appears, he was of great Authority 
before he writ his Laws. The Contumelies of 
fuch as reproved him for declining the Govern¬ 
ment, he thus exprell in Verfe : 

Nor wife is Solon, nor good Counfel knows. 

For he rejijls the good that God bejlows. 

The Prey within his Power he did behold. 

But would not draw the Net ; Thoughts meanly 
cold : 

Had but his Soul with noble Aims been fir’d. 

The Kingdom for one Day he had defir’d. 

Then fplit, and all his Family expir’d. 

CHAP. IV. 

TVhat Alterations he made during his Government » 
andfirfi of the Sifachthia. 

'TPHough he refufed the Tyranny, yet he behaved 
not himfelf remifly in the Government s, not 
complying with the powerful, nor making Laws to 
pleafe thofe who had chofen him ; where Thing* 
were tolerable he corredled nor altered nothing ; 
fearing, left if he Ihould change and confound the 
Common-wealth in every Particular, he Ihould 
want Strength to fettle it again, and to temper it 
with the bell Reafon ; but fuch Things unto which 
he conceived he might perfoade the Obfequious, 
and compel the Refradory, thofe he enailed j 
joining (as he faid) Force and Juftice, whence, be¬ 
ing afterwards demanded if he had given the Athe¬ 
nians the bell Laws, the bell (faithbe) they would 
receive. 

r The Aril Change he made in the Government 
was this, he ( * introduced the Sifachthia, which wax 
a 'Difcharge of Bodies and Goods ; or as * Hefy- 
chius defines it, a Law. for Remijfton of private and 
publick Debts, fo called from Jbaking off the Ofprtf- 
fion of Ufury : “ For at that Tims they engagesLtbeir 
Bodies for Payment, and many through Want were 
confiraincd to feme their Creditors, he therefore) 
ordained that for the Time pall; all Debts, mould 
be acquitted, and for the future, no Security 
Ihould be taken upon the Body of any ; this by a 
moderate Term he called Sifachthia ; there wuK 
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not (of whom is Androtion) who affirmed he con- in him; that he diipleafed many, who expected 
tented the Poor, not by an abfolute Difcharge of other Things, is thus acknowledged by himfelf. 
the Debt, but by moderating the Intereft, which 

he called Sifachthia ; whereto he added the Increafe Before they look’d upon me kindly, now 

of Meafures, and Valuation of Money ; for the With Eyes fevere, and a contrailed Brow: 

Mina, which was before feventy-three Drachms, Had any elfe my Power, he would exaEt 
he made a hundred : By this Means the poorer ■ Their Riches, and their fattejl Milk extra?}. 

Sort paid a greater Sum in lefs Coin, which was 

a great Eafe to the Debtor, and.no "Wrong to the But both Parties foon found how much this con- 
Creditor : But the greater Part hold it was an ab- duced to the general Good, and paying afide their 
folute Difcharge, which agreeth beft with the Verfes private Differences, facrificed together, calling the 
of Solon, wherein he boafteth he had removed the Sacrifice 
Bounds throughout the Land, freedfuch as were un¬ 
der OppreJJion, called home thofe, who being forced CHAP. V. 

to travelhad forgotten their native Language ; and How j u divided the People into Clajfes , and ereiled 
others that were at borne tinder Bondage, fet at Li- Courts of Judicature, 

berty. The fame Law, " Diodorus Siculus obferves 

to be among the' Egyptians, conceiving Solan (tho’ TTEreupon z they chofe Solon Reformer and Law- 
as yet he had not been there) derived it from them. *-■*• giver of the Common-wealth, not limiting him 
* But in this Defign a great Misfortune hefel to any Thing, but fubmittlng all to his Power, 
him, whilft he endeavoured to redrefs the Oppref- Magiftracies, Convocations, Judgments, Courts to 
fion of Ufury, and was ftudying how to begin an take an Account of them," to preferibe what Num- 
Oration fuitable to the Thing, he acquainted his ber and Times he pleafed ; to difannul or ratify of 
intimate Friends, in whom he repofed mod Con- the prefent Law what he thought good, 
fidence, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus, that he 1 Firft then, he quite abolilhed all the Laws of 
meant not to meddle with Land ; but to cut off all Draco, except for' Murder, becaufe of their Rigid- 
Debts ; they (preventing the EdiiSt) borrowed of nefs and Severity, for he puniihed almoft all Of- 
the 'Rich great Sums of Money, wherewith they fences with Death ; as that they who were furprized 
purchafed much Land ; the Edidl being publilhed, in Idlenefs fhould be put to Death ; they who ftole 
they enjoyed their Purchafe, without fatisfying Herbs or Apples fhould undergo the fame Punifh- 
fheir Creditors : Solon was much blamed, as not ment with fuch as had committed Murder or Sacri- 
defrauded with the reft, but as being a Defrauder lege j whence Demades wittily faid, Draco writ 
with thofe, and a Partaker of their Cozenage; but his Laws not in Ink, but Blood ; he being asked 
this Imputation was immediately wafhed away why he punifhed all Offences with Death, anfwer- 
with five Talents, fo much he had forth at lute- ed, he conceived the leaf deferved Jo much-, and he 
reft, which he firft, according to the Law, blotted knew no more for the greatejl. Herodicus, alluding 
out (Laertius faith fix, perfuading others to do the to his Name, faid his Laws were not of a Man, 
like) others, of whom is Polytelus the Rhodian, but of a Dragon, they were fo rigid ; And b _Ari- 
fifteen ; but his Friends were ever after called ftocle faith, there was nothing in them extraordinary 
X^anoortPaj. and worthy of Memory, but that Severity and great- 

s This pleafed neither Party ; he difeontented nefs of Penalty which was fo exceffive," that c not 
the Rich by cancelling their Bonds, the Poor more, by any EdiEt or Command, but by a filent unexpref- 
not making good a Parity of Eftates, which they fed Confent amongjl the Athenians, they were laid 
expedited, as Lycurgus had done, he being the eleventh afde-, afterwards they ufed the milder Laws made 
from Hercules, having reigned many Years in La- by Solon, differing even in Name, the firft being. 
cedeemm, great in Authority, Friends', and Wealth, called - 3 -sav/oi, the latter yopit. d Thofe of Draco 
whereby he was able-to make good what he thought were made in the 39th Olympiad, 47 Years (as 
convenient for the State, rather by Force than Per- Ulpian c accounts) before thefe of Solon. 
fuafion, even to the L06 of his Eye, effedted as a f Next, Solon (being defirous that all Offices 
Thing moft expedient to the Prefervation and Peace might continue as they were, in the Hands of the 
of the Common-wealth, that none of the Citizens Rich, but that other Privileges of the Common* 
were either rich or poor: But. Solon attained not wealth, from which the People were excluded, 
this in the-Common-wealth, he was one of the might be promifeuoufly difpofed) took an Account 
People, and of a mean Degree ; yet he omitted no- and Valuation of the People [ 8 and divided them 
thing within his Power, carried on by his own into four Orders ] thofe whofe Stock of dry and li- 
Judgment, and the Faith which the Citizens had quid Fruits amounted to 500 Meafures, he ranked 
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in the firft Place, and called Pentecofiomedmni, 
[ h theft paid a 'Talent to the pub lid Treafury.) In 
the feconl Clafs were thofe who v.-ere able to main- 
-tain a Horfe, or received 300 Meafurej, thefe he 
called ['for that Reafon ] Horfemen ; they paid half 
a Talent. The third Clafs were Zeugitee ( k Jo cal¬ 
led) becaufe they had 200 Meafures of both Sorts ', 
thefe paid 10 Mina ; the reft were all called Thetes, 
whom he fuffered not to be capable of any Magi- 
ftracy, neither did they pay any Thing, bat only 
had fo far Intcreft in the Common-wealth, as to 
have a Suffrage in the publick Convocation, and at 
Judgments, which at firft feemed nothing, but af¬ 
terwards appeared to be of great Confcquence ; for 
in whatfoever was brought before the Judges, he 
gave them leave (if they would) to appeal to the 
common Forum ; moreover, writing his Laws ob- 
fcurely and perplexedly, he increafed the Power of 
the Forum , for not being able to determine Con- 
troverfies by the Law, they were forced to have 
Recourfe to the Judges, as Mailers of the Law j 
this Equality he himfelf thus expreileth. 

The Commons I fufficient Power allow ; 

Honour from none I took , on none bejlow ; 

Thofe who in Power or Wealth the rejl ou tfilin'd , 

In Bounds of Moderation I confin'd ; 

To either Part I was a firm Defence , 

And neither did allow Preheminencc. 

Hither m Seneca alluding, faith, Solon founded 
Athens upon equal Right j and " Juftin, he carried 
himfelf with J'tech Temper between the Commons and 
the Senate, that he attracted equal Favour from 
both ; he fuffered no Alan (faith 0 Eneas Gazeus) to 
have a peculiar Law , but made all Men fubjeli to 
the fame. 

p He likewife (continues Plutarch) conflicted 
the Court of the Areopagus, confiding of the yearly 
Archons, whereof himfelf (being the Chief) was one ; 
perceiving the People to be much exalted and em¬ 
boldened by the RemilEon of their Debts, he or¬ 
dained a fecond Court of Judicature, feledting out 
of each Tribe (which were in all four) a hundred 
Perfons, who fhould relblve upon all Decrees before 
they were reported to the People ; nor fhould any 
Thing be brought to them, until it had firft paft 
the Senate : The fupreme Senate he appointed Judge 
and prefc-rver of the Laws, conceiving the City 
would be lefs apt to float up and down, and the 
People become more fettled, relying upon thefe two 
Courts, as on two Anchors ; thus the greater Part 
of Writers make Solon Inftitutor of the Court of 
Areopagus (of whom alfo is q Cicero) which feems 
to be confirmed, in that Draco never mentions the 
Areopagites , but in Criminal Caufcs always names 
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the Ephette ; but the eighth Law of the .thirtieth 
Table of Solon hath thefe Words,- Thofe who art 
branded with Infamy before Solon foes Arcbon , let 
them be refored to their Fame , except fuch as ware 
condemned by the Areopagites, or by the Epbetse, 
isc. And it is certain, that the Court of Areopa¬ 
gus was long before Solon’s Time, until then con¬ 
fiding promifeuoufly of fuch Perfons as were eminent 
for Nobility, Power , or Riches, but Solon reformed 
it, ordaining none 'jhould be thereof, but fuch as bad 
firjl undergone the Office of Archon. See Meurftus , 
Areop. cap. 3. 

' Pollux faith, that Solon ordained a thoufand 
Men to judge all Accufations ; * Demetrius Phale- 
reus, that he canjlituted the Demarchi, firjl called 
Nauclari. 

CHAP. VI. 

His Laws. 

TTAving thus difpofed the Common-wealth, and 
Courts of Judicature, he in the next Place ap¬ 
plied himfelf to making Laws, which he perform¬ 
ed fo excellently, that he is generally remembered 
under that Notion, with Minos of Crete, and Ly- 
curgus of Lacedtemon, whofe Laws thofe of Solon 
exceeded, (as 1 Tacitus faith) both in Exquijitenefs 
and Number : “ Of how much greater Ejieem they 
were than all before them , may be computed from this, 
that they were the lajl , and continued always in the 
City; They, for whom they were made, thought 
them more illufirious than their publick Ornaments , 
which tranfcended thofe of all other Cities , more im¬ 
pregnable than their Tower , which they accounted 
thejlrongejl of all upon Earth, and far better than 
thofe Things wherein they gloried mojl: w Nor were 
they of lefs Efteem among Foreign Nations, info- 
much that the Romans agreeing concerning Laws 
in general , but differing about the Law giver, fent 
Ambaffadors to Athens, Sp. Pofthumius Albus, A. 
Manlius, P. Sulpitius Camerinus, commanding them 
to tranferibe the renowned Laws a/ - Solon ; 1 Which 
transferred out of the Books of Solon, the Decemviri, 
expounded in the twelve Tables. Hence r Ammianus 
Marcellinus faith, that Solon, affifted by the Sentences 
of the Egyptian Priejls , having with juft Modera¬ 
tion framed Laws, added alfo to the Roman State 
the greateft Foundation. 

Of his Laws, thefe have been preferved by Plu¬ 
tarch and others. 

1 If any Man were beaten , hurt, or violently 
treated, wbofoever had the Means and IVill might 
fee the Offender. Thus (faith Plutarch) he wifely 
brought the Citizens to a mutual Senile of one an- 
others Hurts, as if done to a Limb of their own 
Body. 
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■ Qf inf smut » Perfons, let all fiteb at were infa- 
mms before the Government of Solon, be rejlortd to 
their Fame , excepting wboforuer were condemned by 
the Epb«ae, or in the Prytanaeum by the Magi- 
firates, bonified for Murder, Theft , or afpiring to 
Tyranny. This was the eight Law of the thirteenth 
Table. There were two Kinds of Infamy; by the 
letter, a Man was degraded and made incapable of 
all Honour or Office in the Common-wealth ; by 
the greater, he and his Children were liable to be 
killed by any Man, and he not to be queftioned 
for it. 

t> Of his Laws, thofe feem moft Angular and pa¬ 
radoxal, which declare him infamous, who in a Se¬ 
dition takes neither Part: It is cited out of Ariftotle 
by c A. Gellius in thefe Words : If through Dif- 
cord and Diffenfion, any Sedition and Difference di¬ 
vided the People into two Factions, whereupon with 
exalperated Minds both Parties take up Arms and 
fight ; he, who at that Time, and upon that Ocea- 
fim of civil D if cord, Jhall not engage himfelf on ei¬ 
ther Side, but folitary and feparated from the com¬ 
mon Evil of the City, withdraw himfelf, let him 
be deprived of Houfe, Country and Goods by Banifi- 
ment. d He would not that any one faving himfelf 
harmlefs, fliould be infenlible of the common Ca¬ 
lamity, or boaft himfelf to have no Share in the 
publick Grief, but that inftantly applying himfelf 
to the better and jufter Side, he Ihould intereft him¬ 
felf in the common Danger, and affift, rather than 
out of all Hazard, expetft which Side Ihould get 
the better. When we did read (faithaf. Gellius) 
this Law of Solon, a Perfon endued with lingular 
Wifdom, at full we remained in great Sufpence 
and Admiration, enquiring for what Reafon he 
judged thofe worthy of Punilhment, who withdrew 
themfelves from Sedition and civil War; then one 
whofe Sight pierced more deeply into the Ufe and 
Meaning of the Law, affirmed, the Intent thereof 
was not to increafe but appeafe Sedition ; and lb 
indeed it is : For if all good Perfons, who in the 
Beginning are too few to reftrain a Sedition, fliould 
not deter the dift railed raging People, but dividing 
themfelves, adhere to either Side, it would follow, 
that they being feparated, as Partakers of both 
Faftions, the Parties might be temper’d and go¬ 
vern’d by-them, as being Perfons of greateft Autho¬ 
rity ; by which Means they might reftore them to 
Peace, and reconcile them, governing and mode¬ 
rating that Side whereof they are, ar.d defiring much 
rather the adverfe Party Ihould be preferved than 
deftroyed. • Cicero citing this Law, averreth the 
Punifhment to have been capital, perhaps under- 
ftanding Infamy here of the more fevere Kind. 

Abfurd and ridiculous (faith Plutarch) feemeth 
that Law which alloweth an Inheritrix , if be who 
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poffejfeth btr by Law as her Lord and Maffer, be 
impotent , to admit of any of her Husbands nearejl 
Kindred. But feme aver it is juft, as to thofe, 
who tho’ they are impotent, yet will marry rich 
Heirefles for their Money, and by the Privilege of 
Law wrong Nature ; for when they fte it. lawful 
for the Heirefs to admit whom fhe pleafeth, either 
they will refrain from fuch Marriages, or undergo 
them with the Reproach of Avarice and Difhonefty. 

It is well ordered alfo, that fhe may not admit 
any or.e, but only whom fhe will of her Husband’s 
Kindred, whereby the Iffue may be of his Family 
and Race. f Hitherto likewife it tends, that the 
Bride be Jhut up in a Room with the Bridegroom, 
and eat a Quince with him. (Intimating, accord¬ 
ing to * Plutarch’s Interpretation, that the firft 
Grace of her Lips and Voice fliould be agreeable 
and Sweet) and that he who marrieth an Heirefs be 
obliged to vifit her thrice a Month at the leafi: For 
tho’ they have not Children, this argues a Refpedt 
due to a chafte Wife, and prevents or reconciles 
Unkindnefs and Diffenfion. 

Thofe Words of the former Law, He who pof¬ 
fejfeth her by Law as her Lord and Majler, have 
Reference to another Law of his, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus h , that the next of Kin to an Heirefs 
might by Law require her in Marriage, and Jhe 
likewife might require him that was next of Kin who 
was obliged to marry her, tho’ never fo poor, or to 
pay 500 Drachms for her Dowry. Hereto 1 Terence 
alludes. 

The Law commands an Heir to marry with 

Her Husband’s next of Kin , and him to take her. 

And to the putting her off without a Dowry of 
500 Drachms, (that is five Mince) 11 elfewhere. 

Tho' I be injur’d thus, yet rather than 

Til be contentious, or boundJlill to hear thee. 

Since Jhe's my Kinfwoman , take hence with her 

The Dower the Law enjoyns me, here’s five Pound. 

1 In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries, or¬ 
daining that a Bride Jhould bring with he no more 
than three Gowns, and fame flight Houjbold Stuff of 
fmall Value, the Particulars whereof were expreiled, 
as m Pollux feems to imply, for he would not that 
Marriage Jhould be mercenary or vendible, but that 
the Man and IVoman Jhould cohabit for Iffue, Love , 
and Friendjhip. Hither n Iftdor alludes, amongft 
the Athenians, legal Marriage was faid to be con¬ 
tra died in refpeit of Iffue. 

That Law of his alfo was commended, as 0 De- 
rmfihenes and Plutarch atteft, which forbad to re¬ 
vile the Dead, Let no Man revile any dead Perfon , 
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tbo' provoked by th* Reviling* of bis Children. * T o 
efteem the deccafed holy, is pious ; to fpare the ab- 
fent, juft; to take away the Eternity of Hatred, 
civil. 

i He forbad to revile any living Perfon at,facred 
Solemnities, Courts of Judicature, and publick Spec¬ 
tacles, upon Penalty of three Drachms to be paid to 
the reviled Perfon ; two more to the common Treafury. 
To moderate Anger no where, he accounted rude 
and diforderly, every where difficult, to fome im- 
poffible. A Law muft be accommodated to what 
is poffible ; intending to punifb fome few, to advan¬ 
tage not many to no Purpofe. 

r His Law concerning Teftaments is much ap¬ 
proved ; for before, no Man had Power to make a 
Will, but his Goods and Lands continued in the 
Family of the deceafed Perfon. Solon made-it law¬ 
ful far him that had no Children , to give his EJlate 
to whom he pleafed. He preferred Friendfhip before 
Kindred, and Favour before Neceffity ; and order¬ 
ed, that Wealth (hould be at the Difpolal of him in 
whofe Hands it was; yet he permitted not this rafh- 
]y, or abfolutely, but conditionally ; If he were not 
wrought upon by Sicknefs , Potions, Bondage , or the 
Blandifoments of a Wife. Juftly he efteemed it all 
one, whether a Man be leduced by indirect Means, 
or violently con {trained ; thus comparing Deceit 
with Force, and Pleafure with Pain, as being of 
equal Power to put a Man out of his right Mind. 
This Law is mentioned like wife by ■ Demofihenes. 

He alfo limited the Vifits, Mournings, and Feafts 
of Women, by a Law which curbed their former 
Licentioufnefs. Her who went abroad , he permit¬ 
ted not to carry with her above three Gowns, nor 
morejbfeat and Drink than might be bought with an 
Obolus ; nor a Basket above a Cubit in Bignefs ; nor 
to travel by Night , unlefs in a Chariot, and with 
Torch-light. He forbad them to tear their Cheeks to 
procure Mourning and Lamentation, at the Fune¬ 
rals of thofe, to whom they have no Relation. He 
forbad to facrifice an Ox at Funerals , and to bury 
more than three Garments with the dead Body ; not 
to approach the Monuments of Strangers , unlefs at 
their Exequies. Of which (laith Plutarch) our 
Laws are full. c Cicero alfo affirms, that the Laws 
of the twelve Tables for contracting the Pomp of 
Funerals, and concerning Mourning, are traps* 
ter red from thofe of Solon, who (as Pbalereus writes) 
as foon as Funerals began to be folemnized with 
Pomp and Lamentation, took them away ; which 
Law the Decemviri put into the tenth Tahle, al- 
moft in the very lame Words, for that of three 
Neighbourhoods, and molt of the reft, are Solon’s } 
that of Mourning, in his exprels Words, Let no 
Women tear their Cheeks , nor make Lamentation at 
a Funeral. 
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" Confide ring that all the Gtjr grew vary .popu¬ 
lous, many recurring thither from Jill Part* of A- 
tica, for Liberty and Security, that .the Country 
was, for the merft Part, barren and bad ; that fuels 
as trade by Sea import nothing for thofe that have 
not wherewith to barter or exchange with them ; 
he addicted the Citizens to Arts; and made a Law, 
that the Son Jbould not be obliged to maintain bis Fa¬ 
ther, if be bad not brought him up to a Trade (men¬ 
tioned alfo by w Vitruvius, * Galen, K TbeopbylaH, 
and others) and commanded the Court of Areopa¬ 
gus to examine by what Gain every Man maintained 
himfelf, and to punijb idle Perfons, whom he made 
liable to the Allion of every Man ; and at the third 
Conviliion, punijhed with Infamy. This Law z He¬ 
rodotus , and 1 Diodorus Siculus , affirm to have been 
in ufe amongft the /Egyptians , made by Amafis, and 
from them derived by Solon to the Athenians. 

b Yet more fevere was that mentioned by Hera- 
ctides of Pontus, which difengaged the Sons of Con¬ 
cubines from maintaining their Fathers. He who 
tranfgrelfeth the Bounds of Marriage, profefleth he 
doth it not out of Defire of lifue, but for Pleafure, 
and therefore already hath his Reward, and can ex- 
peCt to have no further Tye upon thofe he begets, 
whofe Birth is their Shame. 

c Moft incongruous feem thofe Laws of Solon, 
which concern Women; for he permitted, that 
whofoever furprized an Adulterer (with the Wife 
or d Concubine of any) might kill him, (or exaCt 
Money of him.) He that ravijbed a free Woman 
was fined IOO Drachms ; he that plaid the Pander, 
20, ( • /Efchines faith, to die) except to fuch Women as 
were common. He alfo forbad any Man to give his 
Si/ter or Daughter to that ProfeJJion, unlefs himfelf 
firjl furprixe her with a Man. This (laith Plu¬ 
tarch) feems abfurd, to punifli the fame Offences 
fometimes feverely with Death, fometimes with a 
pecuniary MulCt; unlefs, becaufe at that Time 
Money was very rare in Athens, the Scarcity there¬ 
of aggravated the Puniffiment. 

f He affigned five hundred Drachms to the Filler 
of the Iflhmian Games, a hundred to the ViHor ef 
the Olympick. Attefted alfo by 1 Laertius, who iaith, 
he contraded the Rewards of the Athleta’s, judging 
them dangerous Victors; and that they were crown¬ 
ed rather againft, than for their Country. 

h Whofoever brought a he. Wolf, was to receive 
five Drachms ; for a Jhe-Walf, one t according to 
Demetrius Pbakreut, this being the Price of a Sheep, 
that of an Ox. It is cuftosnary with the Atheni¬ 
ans, that fuch as have Grounds fitter for Pafture 
than Plowing, make War with the Wotare* 

1 Forafinuch as there is fuch Scarcity of Riven, 
Lakes, and Springs in the Country, that they are 
cenft rained to dig Wells, be made a Law, Where 
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there was a common IVtil within a Hippicon, they 
Jhould make lift tf it. (A Hippicon is the Diltance 
of four Furlongs.) « They that lived further off, 
‘ (hould procure Water of their own ; and if when 

* they digged ten Fathom deep, they find not any, 
‘ they might be allowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Gal- 
‘ Ions twice a Day, at their Neighbour’s Well.’ 

k Thefe exaft Rules he prescribed for planting ; 
IVhafoever planted any young Tree in bit Ground, 
Jbould Jet it Jive Foot dt/lant from bis Neighbour’s; 
who a Fig-tret or Olive-tree , nine: Becaufe the 
Roots of thefe fpread far ; nor is their Neighbour¬ 
hood harmlefs to all, but fucks away the Nourifh- 
ment, and to fome their Blatt is prejudicial. 

1 ‘ Whofoever diggeth any Hole or Ditch, mull 

* make it fo far diftant from his Neighbours, as it 
‘ is deep. Thefe are confirmed by “ Cajus, ad- 

* ding, Whofoever makes a Hedge, to divide him- 
‘ felf from his Neighbour, mull not exceed his own 
‘ Bounds ; if a Wall, he mull leave the Space of 
‘ a Foot; if a Houfe, two Feet; if a Well, a Fa- 
‘ thorn.’ 

Whofoever placeth a Hive of Bees , Jhould obfervt 
the Dijiance of thirty Feet , from thofe that were be¬ 
fore placed by bis Neighbour. 

" He commanded the Archons to curfe him who 
exported any thing out of the Country , or that he 
Jhould pay a hundred Drachms to the publick Trea- 
fury, whereby they arc not to be rejected, who fay, 
that of old the Exportation of Figs was prohibited ; 
and that he who discovered an Exporter, was called 
a Sycophant. 

0 He made a Law concerning fuch as Ihould be 
hurt by a Dog, wherein he ordained, the Dog that 
bit to be bound in a Chain four Cubits long. 

* This Law concerning Denization is difficult; 
That none Jhould be made free of the City, except fuch 
who were banijbed for ever out of their own Country, 
or came to Athens with their whole Families, to ex- 
ercife fome Trade. This he did, not to drive away 
Foreigners, but to invite them to Athens, by Cer¬ 
tainty of Admittance into the City; conceiving 
fuch would be faithful, thofe out of Ncceffity, thefe 
out of Good-will. 

* Likewife to be feafted in the publick Hall, was 
the peculiar Inilitution of Solon, which he called 

not permitting the fame Perfon to eat 
there frequently : But if he who were invited, would 
not accept of it, he was punilhed ; conceiving this 
Contempt of the publick Honour, that an inordi¬ 
nate Appetite. 

Hitherto Plutarch. Thefe following are recited 
by Laertius. 

' If any one maintain not bis Parents, let him be 
infamous ; as likewife he that devours bis Patrimony. 
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Hitherto » Mfcbines alludes: In the fourth Place, 
With whom hath he to do? If any Man, by Pro. 
digality, hath confirmed his Patrimony, or heredi¬ 
tary Goods. For he conceived, he who had or¬ 
dered his own Family ill, would, in the fame Man¬ 
ner, take Care of the Common-wealth ; neither 
did the Law-giver imagine it poffible that the fame 
Perfon fhould be privately wicked, and publickly 
good, or that it were fitting fuch a one (hould go 
up into the Chair, who took more Care to frame an 
Oration, than to compofe his Life. 

' He forbad fuch as haunted common Women to 
plead-, confirmed by Mfcbines In the third 
Place, With whom hath he to do? If any Man 
(faith he) be a Haunter of common Women, or 
procure Money by fuch Means. For he conceived, 
fuch a one as fold his own Fame for Money, would 
eafily fell the Bufinefs of the State. And Demojl- 
henes-. It is worth Enquiry and Confideration, Athe¬ 
nians, how great Care, Solon, the Author of this 
Law, had in the Common-wealth in all thofe which 
he made; and how particularly Solicitous he was 
herein, above all other Things ; which as it is evi¬ 
dent by many other Laws, fo alfo by this, which 
forbids thofe, qui fe projlituerunt, either to plead or 
judge in publick. 

x He augmented the Rewards of fuch as (hould 
die in War, whofe Sons he ordered to be brought up 
and injlruiled at the publick Charge, r Arijlides , 
Speaking of the Athenians, fays. You alone, of all 
Men, did ordain thefe three Things by Law, That 
fuch as died for their Country, (hould be annually 
praifed publickly at their Sepulchres; their Children, 
till grown Men, maintained at the publick Charge, 
then fent back to their Father’s Houfe with com- 
pleat Arms. Likewife, that infirm Citizens fnould 
be maintained at the publick Charge. z Plato adds, 
that the fame Indulgence was allowed to the Pa¬ 
rents. You know the Care of the Common-wealth, 
which in the Laws concerning the Children and Pa¬ 
rents of fuch as died in the W ar, commands the fu- 
pream Magiflrate to take Care, that the Parents of 
thofe that died in the War, above all other Citizens, 
Jhould hot receive any Injury. The State brings up 
the Children alfo. Hereby, faith Laertius , they 
became eager of Fame and Honour in War ; as Po- 
fytelus, as Cynegyrus, as all thofe in the Maratha- 
nian Fight: to whom may be added Harmodius, 
Ariftogiton, Miltiades. 

1 Let not a Guardian marry the Mother of his 
Ward-, nor let any one be Guardian to him, who if 
be die Jhall inherit his EJlate ; confirmed by b Syri- 
anus , c MarceUius, and others ; who add, that the 
lame Law forbad the Ward to marry her Guardi¬ 
an’s Son. 
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* Let not a Graver keep the ImpreJJttn of any Seal , 
after he hath fold it. 

1 If any Man put out the Eye of another, who had 
but one, he Jhall lofe both his own. 

His Law concerning Theft, Laertius exprefleth 
thus; What thou laidjl not down, take not up, 
other-wife the Punijbment Death. r Aifchines adds, 
if they confefled themfelves guilty; others affirm, 
the Punifliment was only to pay double the Value; 
of whom is * A. Gellius and h Hermogenes, who af¬ 
firm, the Law made that Diftin&ion betwixt Sa¬ 
crilege and Theft, punifhing the firft with Death, 
the latter with double Reftitution. 1 Demofhenes 
clears this, reciting this Law exaffty in thefeWords ; 
If any Man/leal in the Day-time above fifty Drachms, 
he may be carried to the eleven Officers ; if he Jleal 
any thing by Night, it Jhall be lawful for any to kill 
him ; or in the Purfuit to wound him, and carry 
him to the eleven Officers. IVhofoever is convihl of 
finch Offences as are liable to Chains, Jhall not be ca¬ 
pable of giving Bail for his Theft , but his Punijb- 
tnent Jhall be Death ; and if any one Jleal out of the 
Lyceum, or the Academy, or Cynofarges, a Gar¬ 
ment, or a ftnall Vtffel of Wine, or any other Thing 
of little Value, or fiome Veffiel out of the Gymnafia, 
cr Havens, he Jhall be pttnijhed with Death-, but if 
any Man Jhall be convili privately of Theft, it Jhall 
he lawful far him to pay a double Value ; and it Jhall 
be aljo at the Pleafure of the Conviflor, beftdes Pay¬ 
ment of Money, to put him in Chains five Days, and 
as many Nights, J'o as all Men may fee him bound. 
k Even thofe who Hole Dung, were by Solon’s Law 
liable to Punifhment. 

1 That if an Archon were taken drunk, he Jhould 
be pumjbed with Death. 

To thofe recited by Laertius , add thefe collected 

by others. 

He allowed Brothers and Si/lers by the fame Fa¬ 
ther to marry ; and prohibited only Brothers and Sif¬ 
ters of the fame Venter-, whereas contrariwife (faith 

Philo) the Lacedamonian Law-giver allowed 
thefe, and prohibited thofe. Hence " Cornelius Ne- 
pss affirms, Cimon married his Sifter E/pinice ; in¬ 
vited, not more by Love, than the Athenian Cu- 
llom, which allows to marry a Sifter by the fame 
T atlier. 

° He writ according to the Manner of the Anti- 
er.ts, feverally concerning the Difcipline of Matrons. 
1 or a IVoman taken in Adultery, he permitted not 
ti wear Ornaments, nor to come into publick Temples, 
iff by her Prefer.ce Jhe Jhould corrupt madejl Women : 
j - Jhe came into a Temple, or adorned herfelf, be 
anditl every one to rend her Garments, to tear 
eff hir Ornaments, and to beat her-, but not kill, or 
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maim her. By this Means depriving fuch a Woman 
of all Honour, and giving her a Life more bitter 
than Death. This is alfo confirmed hy p DemoJI- 
henes, who adds; If any Man furprixe an Adulte¬ 
rer, it Jhall not be lawful for him who took them to 
have the IVoman in Marriage ; if he continue to keep 
her as his Wife, let him be infamous. 

q Let the dead Body be laid out within the Houfe, 
according as he gave Order, and the Day following, 
before Sun-rife, be carried forth. Whilff the Body 
is carrying to the Grave, let the Men go before, the 
Women follow. It Jhall not be lawful fer any Wo¬ 
man to enter upon the Goods of the Dead, and fol¬ 
low the Body to the Grave , under threefcore Tears of' 
Age, excepting thofe within the Degree of Coufins ; 
nor Jhall any Woman enter upon the Goods erf the de¬ 
ceased, after the Body is carried forth, excepting thofe 
who are within the Degree of Coufins. 

r Concerning Sepulchres, he faith no morej than 
that no Man Jhall demolijh them, or bring any new 
Thing into them ; and he Jhall be punifhed, whofoever 
violates, cajls down, or breaks any Tomb, Monu¬ 
ment, or Column. 

* If any one light upon the dead Body of a Man 
unburied, let him throw Earth upon it. 

' Whofoever Jhall diflikt a received Law, let him 
firjl accufe it ; then, if it be abrogated, fubjlitute 
another: The Manner whereof is largely expreffed 
by Demojlhenes. 

He ordained (according to " Libanius) that Chil¬ 
dren Jhould be obliged to perform all due Offices to 
their Parents. w Sextus, faith he, made a Law of 
Indemnity, whereby he allowed any Man to kill 
his Son ; but * Dionyjius Halicarnaffteus affirms, he 
permitted them to turn their Children out of Doors, 
and to difinherit them, but nothing more. 

r He ordained, that all fuch as declined' to be en¬ 
gaged in War, or forfook the Army, or were Cow¬ 
ards, Jhould have all one Punijbment ; to be driven 
out of the Bound's of the Forum, not permitted to 
wear a Garland, or to enter into publick Temples. 

1 If any one be Jeixed on, for having abufed his 
Parents , or forfaken his Colours , or being forbidden 
by Law,, hath gone into Places where be ought not, 
let the eleven Officers take and bind him, and carry 
him into the Heliaea; it j,ball be lawful fir any one 
that will to accufe him ; and if be be caft, it Jball hr 
at the Judgment of tbe Helirea to impoft what Pu¬ 
nijbment or Fine they Jhould think fit ; tf a Fine, let 
him be kept in Fetters till it be paid. 

* He permitted not aMan to fell Unguents, as be¬ 
ing an effeminate Office. 

b As concerning Orators, he ordered, that the 
eldejl of tbe CitizensJbovld go up firjl into tbe Pleader’s 
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Chair, modeftly without Tumult and Perturbation gue it to be the fame which the fame 1 Author de- 
to move, what he out of Experience Jhould conceive livers in thefe Words. 

bfjl for the Common-wealth ; then that every Citi - / will declare my Opinion according to the Laws of 

%en, according to hit Age, Jhould feverally and in the Athenians, and Jive hundred Senators. Py rut 
Order declare his Judgment. Affiftance from me Jhall Tyranny or Oligarchy be ad- 

e He ordered that a Citizen of Athens Jhould be mittei. I will never fide with him who hath ccr- 
tried no where but at Athens. rupted the People, intends or endeavours it. 1 will 

d He commanded that no young Man Jhould bear never fuffer any new Tables or any Divijhn of tbojr 
the Office of a Magiftrate , nor be admitted to Coun- already received, or a Parity of Lands or Goods. I 
cil, tho' he were efieemed exceeding wife. will never call home any banijhed or confined Pcrfin. 

' For the common People he ordained flow pu- I will confent that he be expelled the City, who denie, 
nilhments, for Magiftrates and Rulers of the People thefe Laws, decreed by the Senate * confirmed by the 
fudden, conceiving thofe might be punilhed at any People ; I will never permit any to be injured, 1 will 
Time, but that the Correction of thefe would ad- never conjlitutc any Magijlrate before he hath given 
mit no Delay. account of his lajl Magi/tracy. I will never permit 

f As for the Gods and their Worlhip, he decreed the fame Man to be chofen twice in one Year , or at 
nothing, * nor againft Parricides, anfwering thofe once to hold two Offices. I will neither take, nor fut- 
who queftioned him about it, he did not think any fer any to take Bribes or Rewards. Iam thirty 
could be fo wicked. Years old, l will hear impartially both Plaintiff and 

Defendant , and condemn without Excufe thoje that 
CHAP. VII. deferve it. 1 fwear by Jove, by Neptune, and by 

Of the Axes and Cyrbes, Senators Oath, and other Ceres, may they defray me, my Houfe and Children, 
Institutions o/" Solon. , *f ? obferve not all thefe Particulars. Hence per¬ 

haps it is that • Hefychius affirms, Solon in his Laws 
'T 'Heft Laws he ratified, for a hundred Years h ; to have ordained an Oath by three Gods. 

1 they were 1 carved in different Tables. Thofe Confidering the Irregularity of Months, and the 
which concerned private ACtions, in oblong qua- Courfe of the Moon, which agreed not always 
drsngular Tables of Wood, with Cafes, which with the Riling and Sett : ng cf the Sun, but fome- 
rcached from the Ground, and turned about upon times overtook and went pait him in one Day, he 
a Pin like a Wheel, whence they were called *.'§or.f, called that Day the irn tU, lafi and firjl, attri- 
k placed firft in the Tower, then brought into the buting that Part which precedes the Conjunction to 
Prytanaeum, that all might fee them, where there the laft Month, the relt to the Beginning of ti.e 
were feme Remains of them in Plutarch’ s Time. next. Thus w he taught the Athenians to acccmmo- 
Thofe which concerned 1 publick Orders and Sa- date the Reckoning of their Days to the Motion cf 
orifices, in m triangular Tables of Stone called the Moon ; “and was (as it appears) the fiiit who 
nvfCetf either from * Cyrbus, who took the Account underftood rightly that of Homer. 
of every Man’s Eftate, or t* tout* kus aSa/at 

toi< yfdfifu wi, or ° t* jitjiof ct from the IVhm one Month ended and the next began. 

Corybantes; to whom the Invention thereof is by 

fume aferibed. Thefe were placed in the Porticus The Day following he called N apuerict, the new- 
regia. p Both the Axones and Cyrbes were written Moon-, from the twentieth Day to the thirtieth he 
after the fame Manner as Oxen turn in ploughing reckon’d not by Addition but by SubflraClion, in 
SwfopnJ'io >f<t par -, whence Detr.ofihenes calls that refpcCt of the Moon’s Decrcafe : For this fee 1 A- 
Law the loweft which beginneth on the left Side. riffophanes. 

s The Senate took one common Oath to make good z He ordered the Verfes if Homer to be recited 
the Laws of Solon for a hundred Years, each of the fucceffively, that where the fir It ended the next 
Thefmithetes fworn in the Forum at the Crier’s lliouId begin ; whence Diucbides laitlt, lie illuftrand 
Stone-, if he violated them, to dedicate a golden Sta- Homer more than Pijijlratus (by whom tire. Rhap- 
tue of equal IVeight with himfelf at Delphi. fodies were firlt collected) the piincipal Vcries 

Some Particulars of the Oath impofed by Solon were, 
mentioned by feveral Authors, (as, not^jp abrogate 

his Laws, by Plutarch-, to admit no young Man to They who inhabit Athens, (Ac. 
be Jurlve, by r Stobeeus -, to hear impartially both ■ 

the Plain iff and Defendant i by* Demofihtnes ; ar- * He firft tolerated common Courtefans, and with 
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the Money they paid to the State erected a Temple 
to Venus, eectv/nfof. 

b He fir ft taught Soldiers to march by the Sound 
of Fifes and Harps, obferving a Kind of Meafure 
in their Pace. 

CHAP. VIII. 

How he entertained Anacharfis ; his Travels to E- 
gypt, Cyprus, Miletus, Delphi, Corinth and 
Crete. 

■f N the forty-feventh Olympiad (according to c So- 
Jicrates) Anacharfis came to Athens ; Eucrates 
being Archon, d he went immediately to the Houfe 
of Solon, and knocking at the Door, faid he was a 
Stranger defirous of his Friendfhip and Hofpitality : 
Solon anfwered, It is better to contrail Friendjhip at 
home ; then you that are at home , (replies Anachar- 
Jis) make me your Friend and Guejl. Solon admiring 
his Acutenefs, entertained him kindly, and kept 
him fome time with him, whilft he was employed 
about publick Affairs, and ordering his Laws ; 
■which Anacharfis underftanding, fmiled, that he 
undertook to curb the Injuftice and Covetoufnefs of 
Citizens by written Ordinances, not differing from 
Cobwebs, holding faff: the Weak and Poor, whilft 
the Powerful and Rich break through them ; where¬ 
to Solon anfwered, That Men Jland faft to thofe 
Covenants which it is not convenient for either Party 
to break : He gave the Citizens fuch Laws, as it 
was evident to all, that to keep were better than to 
tranfgrefs; but the Event agreed more with the 
Conjecture of Anacharfis than the Expectation of 
Solon . 

« After his Laws were promulgated, fome or other 
coming daily to him, either to praife or difpraife 
them, or to advife to put in or out whatfoever came 
into their Minds, the greater Part to have the 
Meaning explained, queltioning how every Thing 
was to be underftood, and intreating him to un¬ 
fold the Senfe ; he (conltdering, that not to fatisfy 
them, would argue Pride, to fatisfy them would 
make him liable to Cenfure) determined to avoid 
Ambiguities, Importunities and Occaftons of Blame; 
•(for, as he faid. 

In Things that are not fmall, 

’Tis hard to fng to all.) 

Colouring his Travel with being Mafter of a 
Ship, and having obtained Leave of the Athenians 
to be abfent ten Years, he put to Sea, hoping in 
that time his Laws would become familiar to them. 

1 The firft Place of his Arrival was Egypt, where 
he dwelr, as himfelf faith, 
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At Nilus’ Mouth, near the Canopian Shore. 

He ftudied Philofophy a while with Pfenophis of 
Heliopolis, and Sanches of Sais, the moll learned of 
thofe Priefts, by whom, s Plato affirms, he was 
taught the Atlantick Fable, which he afterwards be¬ 
gan to explain in Verfe. When he queftioned them, 
in Antiquities, the elder faid to him, O Solon, So¬ 
lon, you Greeks are always Children, there is not 
one Greek an old Man. 

h Thence he went to Cyprus, where he was 
much favoured by Philocyprus, one of the Kings 
of that Country, who had a little Town built by 
Demophoon, Son of Thefeus, upon the River Clarius,- 
in a ftrong Place, but rugged and barren : Solon- 
perfuading him, there lying a pleafant Plain under¬ 
neath it, to transfer the Town thither, making it 
more fpacious and delightful: Salon being prefent at 
the doing hereof, took Care it might be peopled, 
and affifted the King to contrive it, as well for 
Health as Strength ; whereupon many came in to 
Philocyprus, whom other Kings emulated ; for this 
Reafon, he aferibed the Honour thereof unto So¬ 
lon, naming the City (which before was called Atpca}- 
from hi rip Soli. This Foundation he mentions in 
his Elegies, addreffing his Speech to Philocyprus, 

Mayft thou in Cyprus long as King abide. 

And o’er this People and this Town prefide ; 

In a fleet Veffel from this Haven may 
Cytheraea crown’d with Violets me convey. 

Her kind Afpeil and Happinefs may Jhe 
Grant to this Town a fafe Return to me. 

He vifited Thales alfo at Miletus, whofe Impofture 
towards him (related already in Plutarch’s Words) 
receive from Tzetzes. 

Solon’r Friend Thales led a fmgle Life, 

By Solon often mov’d to take a Wife ; 

Thefe a Milefian (Thales fo contriv’d) 

“ Meeting, pretends from Athens late arriv’d, 

Solon asks curioufly what News was there ; 

One that’s abroad, faith he, bath loft his Heir, 

The City waited on his Obfequies. 

Was it not Solon’r Son, Solon replies ? 

To this the Stranger (as fuborn’d) affents : 

He with torn Hair in Cries his Paffton vents ; 
Whom Thales, (tenderly embracing) leave 
This Grief, faith he, I did thee but deceive ; 

’Tis.for thefe Reafons Marriage I decline. 

Which can dejell fo great a Soul as thine. 

Whether it belong,to this Deceit, or to a real . 
Lofs 1 Diofcorides, and k Stobesus report, that weep-, 
ing for the Death of his Son, one told him, Bui 
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this helps ' nothing, he anfwered, and therefore I 
•weep. 

1 At Delphi he met with the reft of the wife Men, 
and the Year following at Corinth, by Periander's 
Invitation, which was as m Plutarch implies, long 
before Pijijlratus came to reign ; nor doth “ Dion 
Ghryfojlom intend the contrary, tho’ fo interpreted 
by ° a learned Perfon, his Words importing only 
this ; Solon fed not the Tyranny of Periander, tho' 
he did that of Pififtratus. * 

That he went alfo to Crete (perhaps to vifit Epi- 
menidcs) is evident from an p Epiftle of Thales q . 

CHAP. IX. 

The Attribute of "Wife conferred on him : His moral 
Sentences. 

VX/Hen Damafits (the fecond) was r Archon, (in ■ 
V ' V the Year of the 49th Olympiad) all the fe- 
ven received the Attribute of Wife. Of thefe was 
Solon, upon whom ( s Thepiijlius faith, it was con¬ 
ferred as an honourable Title full of Dignity : * Plu¬ 
tarch avers that all of them (except Thales) were fo 
called from their Skill in civil Affairs. And again, 
*' u in Philofophy Solon chiefly affe&ed (as did Iike- 

* wife moft of the wife Men) that Part of Morali- 
' ty which concerns Politicks; and fpeaking of 
‘ Mnefiphilus, he was not (faith he) an Orator, 

* nor of thofe Philofophers who are called natural, 

‘ but embraced that Wifdom which teacheth Go- 
‘ vernment-of a State, and Prudence in publick 

* Actions, which he retained as a Se£t delivered by 

* Succdlion. from Solon. Whence w Macrobius in- 

* ftanceth Solon as skilful in that Kind of Learning. 
‘ which draweth Philofophy deeper, and eftablilh- 
eth a State.’ 

Hereto may be added his moral Learning, for 
which (tho’ Socrates reduced it- firft to a Science, 
and was thereupon honoured as the Inventor thereof) 
the feven were fo famous, that feme affirm the 
Title of Wife was given them only for excelling 
others in a laudable Courfe of Life, and compre¬ 
hending feme moral Rules in Ihort Sentences ; of 
thefe they had three Sorts, Apophthegms, Precepts, 
and AJ'ofs.tttii 

Of his Apophthegms Laertius recites- thefe, 

1 Speech is the Image of Action ; he is a King 
who hath Power. Laws are like Cobwebs which 
entangle the lejfer Sort, the greater break through. 
Thofe who are in favour with Princes referable 
Counters u/ed in celling Accounts, which fometimes 
Jland for a greater Number, fometimes for a lejfer j 
fo thofe are fometimes honoured, fometimes cajl down. 
Being demanded how Men might be brought to do no 
tprong, if, faid he, they who have received none , 


and. thofe who are wronged, be alike concerned \ Sa¬ 
tiety comes of Riches, Contumely of Satiety. 

* Plutarch and others, thefe; c He conceived 
that City to be bejl governed, where the People as 
eagerly profecute Wrongs done to others, as to tbem- 
felves. * Being demanded how a City might be lift 
ordered, he anfwered, if the Citizens obeyed the Ma- 
gijlrates, the Magijlrates the Laws ; he affirmed, 
that King and Tyrant Jhould become mojl glorious, 
who woidd convert his Monarchy to Democracy. He 
ejleemed that Family bejl, wherein Wealth is gotten 
not unjnjlly, kept not unfaithfully, expended not with 
Repentance. 

* He defined, the Happy thofe who are competent¬ 
ly furnijhed with outward Things, all bonejlly, and 
live temperately ; which Definition Ariftotle ap¬ 
proves. 

1 He faid, A Commonwealth canfjls of two Things, 
Reward and Punijhment. 

b Seeing one of his Friends much grieved, he carried 
him to the Tower, and deftred him to view all the 
Buildings below, which obferving the other to have 
done, now faith he, think ivith yourfelf how many 
Sorrows have heretofore and do at prefent dwell un¬ 
der thofe Roofs, and Jhall in future Ages ; and for¬ 
bear to be troubled at the Inconveniencies of Mortali¬ 
ty, as if they were only yours. He faid alfo, that if 
Men Jhould bring their Misfortunes together in one 
Place, every one would carry his own home again , ■ 
rather than take an equal Share out of the common 
Stock. ■ 

c Being in drinking, demanded by Periander, whe¬ 
ther he were filent through Want of Difcourfe, or 
through Folly, anfwered, no Fool can be filent amidjl ' 
his Cups. d He faid, that City was bejl ordered , ■ 
wherein the good were rewarded, the bad punijhed. 

c He faid, a Man ought to fear nothing , but 
that his End exceed not Philofophy. 

1 Demojlhenes recites a Difcourfe which he ufed to •• 
the Judges, in accufing one who had moved a per¬ 
nicious Law, to this Effect ; It is a Law gene¬ 
rally received in all Cities, that he makes falfe . 

Money Jhould be put to Death. Therj-lle demanded 
of the Judges, whether the Law feem'ed to them ■ 
jujl and commendable, whereunto they ajfenting, he 
added, that he conceived.-Money ' to .be ufed amongjl 
Citizens, in rejpetl of private Contrails ; but that 
Laws were the Money of the Common-wealth : There¬ 
fore Judges ought to punijb thofe, who embafed the 
Money of the Common-wealth much more feverely 
than thoj'e who embafe that of private Perfons ; and 
that they might better underjland it to be a far greater 
Offence to corrupt Laws than adulterate Coin, he 
added, that many Cities ufe Money of Silver allay'd 
with Brafs or Lead, without any Prejudice to them- 
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/elves ; but wbofoever fhould ufe Lavus fo adulterated, 
could not efcape Ruin and Death. 

* Mimnermus writing thus. 

From Trouble and Difeafes free, 

At threefcore Tears let Death take me. 

He reproved him, faying. 

By my Advice, that Wijh extend. 

Nor for his Counfel Jlight thy Friend. 

Alter thy Song, and let it be. 

At four fore Tears let Death take me. 

His moral Precepts are thus delivered by h De¬ 
em trius Pbalereus, fome whereof are cited by La¬ 
ri tius. Nothing too much. Sit not as "Judge ; if 
thou doji, the condemned will ejleem thee an Enemy. 
Fly Pleafure, for it brings forth Sorrow. Obferve 
Honefly in thy Converfation more frifily than an 
Oath. Seal Words with Silence, Silence with Op¬ 
portunity. Lie not, but /peak the Truth. Conjider 
on fcrious Things, Say not ought is jufer than thy 
Parents. Procure not Friends in Haft, nor pro¬ 
cured, part with in Haft. By learning to obey, 
you Jhall know bow to command. What Forfeiture 
you impofe on others, undergo your/elf. Advife not 
Citizens what is pleafant, but what is beji. Be 
not arrogant. Converfe not with wicked Perfens. 
Ctnfult the Gods. Cherijh thy Friend. Reverence 
thy Parents. Make Rcafon thy Guide. What thou 
jejl /peak not. What thou knowtf conceal. Be 
mild to thofe that belong to thee. Conjecture hidden 
Things from apparent. 

His particular Sentence, according to 1 Didymus 
and Laertius was. Nothing too much ; according to Au- 
Jonius, Know thyfelf, who afcribes thefe alfo to him. 

Him l dare happy call whofe End 1 fee. 

Match with thy like, Unequals not agree. 

By Fortune guided, none to Honour raife ; 

A Friend in private chide, in publick praife ; 
Honours atcbicv d created far exceed ; 

If Fates be Jure, what helps it to take Heed ? 
And if unj'ure, there is of Fear lefs need. 

Of his cLd'ofiv* Laertius mentions thefe. 

Of every Man be careful, left he bear 
A §word conceal'd within his Brea/i, a clear 
AjpcCt, and double Tongue, a MindJ'evere. 

CHAP. X. 

H.wbe oppofed Pihflratus, and reprehended Tliefpis. 

TAUring the Abfence of Sohn the former Diflen- 
^ hon broke forth again in tiie City : Lycurgus 
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was Head of the Countrymen, Megacles of the 
Maritimes, Piffratus of the Townfmen, who 
were moft violent againft the Rich ; Solon's Laws 
were ftill obferved in the City, but the People 
aimed at Novelty and Change, not as thinking it 
moil; juft, but in Hopes to be Matters of other 
Men's Goods, and to fupprefs the adverfe Party. 
Solon, whilft Things ftood thus, returned to Athens, 
where he was much reverenced and honoured by all, 
but could not fpeak or aft in publick, through the 
Weaknefs of his Body and Spirits, yet privately 
taking every one of the Commanders apart, he en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile their Differences, wherein 
Piffratus feemed the moft ready to be perfuaded, 
with whom he had a very ancient Friendfhip, 
grounded as well upon their Kindred, as upon the 
good Qualities of Piffratus, than whom (as Solon 
ufed to fay) there could not be a Perfon of more 
Worth, if he were cured of his Ambition. 

1 About this Time (according to Plutarch) 
which was in the fiftieth Olympiad, Thefpis began 
to prefent Tragedies (which Suidas erroneouily 
accounts ten Olympiads later, as is obferved by 
Meurfus) the People were much taken with the 
Novelty of the Thing, for as yet there were no 
Contentions therein. Solon naturally defirous to 
hear and learn, and by Reafonofhis Age indulging 
more to Eafe and Pleafure, Feafting and Mufick, 
went to fee Thefpis himfelf aft, as was then the 
Manner ; the Play ended, he went to Thefpis, and 
asked him, if fip^agtfre not afhamed to fpeak fo 
many Lies befdjfe fb great an Auditory i Thefpis 
anfwered, iltflwas no Shame to aft or fay fuch 
Things in J*ft. Solon ftriking the Ground hard 
with his Staff, replied, but in a fhort Time we 
who approve this Kind of Jeft (hall ufe it in earr 
nett, in our Contrafts and Tranfaftions- “ In 
fine, he ahfolutcly forbad him to teach or a£l Trage¬ 
dies, conceiving their Falfsty unprofitable, whereto 
he related the Deceit of Pififtratus, who foon after 
having wounded himfelf ", came into the Forum 
in a Chariot, pretending to have been fo ufed by 
his Enemies in behalf of the Common-wealth, and 
inflamed the People with much Rage. Solon com¬ 
ing near to him, Son of Hippocrates (faith he) you 
aft Homer's Ulyjfcs ill in ufing^the fame Means to 
deceive the Citizens, wherewith he (whipping 
himfelf) deluded the Enemy. Immediately the 
People flocked in to defend Piffratus. Arif on 
moved he might be allowed a handing Guard of 
fifty Men ; Solon rofe up to oppofe it, ufiog Speeches, 
the Effeft whereof he afterward# thus expreft in 
Verfe. 

If evil your Impieties befal, 

Gods not the Authors of thofe Mifchiefs call. 
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Tour/elves the Caufes , have given Power to thofe , 
Who in Requital Servitude impofe. J 

Lion whom the Footjleps of the Fox purfue , 

Whofe Sours Deceit and Faulty endue. 

The Man's fmooth Tongue and Speech you only heed. 
But never penetrate into the Deed. 

He alfo foretold them the Aims of Pififlratus , in 
an Elegy to this Effetft. 

Vapours condens'd ingender Hail and Snow, 

And Thunder doth from radiant Lightning flow. 
The Sea is troubled by the raging Wind, 

When not dijlurb'd by that, nothing more kind. 

A City by great Perfons is o'erthrown. 

And taught beneath a Monarchy to groan. 

But feeing the poorer Sort much addiSed to Pi- 
fiflratus, and tumukuous, the richer afrard, confult- 
mg their Safety By Flight, he retired, frying, A- 
thenians, I am wifer than fbme, valianter than 
others, wifer than thofe who underftand not the 
Deceit of Piffratus, valianter than thofe who un¬ 
derftand it, yet hold their Peace through Fear. 
The Senate being of the fame Faction with Ph f- 
fratus, faid he was mad, whereto he anfwered, 

A little Time will to the People clear 
My Madnefs, when i’tb’mid/i Truth Jhall appear. 

The People having granted PiffffMtus his Requeft 
concerning a Guard, queftion’d not Vhe Number of 
them, but conniv’d fo long at his r prcffing and 
maintaining as many Soldiers as he pleafetf, that at 
Iaft he pofleft himfelf of the Tower; whereupon 
the City being in a Tumult, Megacles, with the 
reft of the Alcmtconidee fled. Solon, now very old, 
and deftitute of thole that might back him, went 
into the Forum , “armed with a Spear and Shield, 
and made an Oration to the People, partly accufing 
them of Folly and Cowardice, partly inciting them 
not to forfake their Liberty, ufing this celebrious 
Speech, It had been far safer to have fuppreft this 
Tyranny in the Growth , but much more noble to cut 
it off now it is at the Height. No Man daring to 
hear him, he went home and taking his Arms, fet 
them in the Street before his Door (Laertius faith, 
before the Magazine) faying, I have helped my Coun¬ 
try and the Law as much as lay in me ; or as La¬ 
ertius, O Country, I have affifled thee both in Word 
and Deed. Plutarch adds, that from that time he 
lived retired, addf&ed to his Study ; and told by 
many the Tyrant would put him to Death, and 
demanded wherein he confided fo much, he anfwer¬ 
ed in his Age : But Laertius affirms (which leems 
truer) that as loon as he had laid down his Arms, 
he fbrfook the Country : And r A. Gellius , that in 
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the Reign of Servius Tullius , Pifsfratus was Ty¬ 
rant of Athens, Solon going firft away into volunta¬ 
ry Exile. 


CHAP. XI. 

How he travelled into Lydia, and Cilicia. 

C Olon at his Departure from Athens, received In- 
vitations from many ; by Thales defired to come 
to Miletus ; by Bias, to Priene ; by Epimenides, 
to Crete j by Cleobulus, to Lindus ; as is evident 
from their feveral Letters to that Efte£l ; even Pi- 
fftratus prefled him to return home by this Epiftle. 

Piliftratus to Solon. 

c Either am I the only Perfon of the Greeks 

* _ nor am I without Right to the Kingdom I 

* pofl'efs, as being defeended from Codrus : That 

* which the Athenians having fworn to give to Co- 

* th us and his Heirs, took away, I have recovered ; 

* no otherwife do I offend either God or Man ; I 

* take Care that the Common-wealth be governed 

* according to the Laws you ordained for the A- 

* ihenians, and that better than by a Democracy. 

* I fuffer none to do wrong, neither do I enjoy any 

* Privileges of a Tyrant, more than Honour and 

* Dignity j fuch Rewards only as were conferred 

* upon the ancient Kings ; every Man pays the 
Tenth ofhis Eftate, not to me, but totheMain- 

* tenance of publick Sacrifices, or other Charges of. 

* the Common-wealth, or againft Time of War. 

* You I blame not for difeovering my Intents j 
‘ you did it more in love to the State than in hate to 

* me ; befides,. you knew not what Government 

* I meant to eftablifh; which if you had, perhaps 

* you would have brooked my Rule, and not ba- 

* nifhed yourfelf; return therefore home, and be- 

* lieve me without an Oath. Solon fhall never re- 

* ceive any Dilpleafure from Pifsfratus, you know 

* my very Enemies have not, and if you will vouch- 

* fafe to be of my Friends, you fhall be of the firft, 

* for I never few any Thing in you deceitful or 
‘ falfe j if ofherwife, you will live with the Atheni-. 
‘ ans ; ufe your Freedom, only deprive not your- 

* felf of your Country for my Sake. 

Solon returned this Anfwer. 

Sck>n to Pififtratus. 

‘ T Believe I fhall not fuffer any Harm by you r , 

* A for before you were Tyrant, I was your 

* Friend, and at prefeat am no more your Enemy, 

‘ than any other Athenian who diflikes Tyranny. 

* Whether it be better they be governed by a (ingle. 

* Perfon, or by a Democracy, let both Parties dc- 
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* termine. I pronounce you the beft of Tyrants ; 
‘ but to return to Athens I think not fitting, left I 
4 incur Blame, who fettled an Equality in the A- 
4 thenian Common-wealth, and would not accept 

* of the Tyranny ; by returning, I fhall comply 

* with thy Actions.’ 

Crcefus alfo fent to invite him, to whom he thus 
anfwered : 

Solon to Crcefus. 

4 T Love your Humanity towards us’, and by 
‘ A Pallas, but that I affect above all Things to 

* live under a Democracy, I fhould much fooner 

* choofe to live in your Kingdom than at Athens , 

* whilft Pijiftratus rules there by Force ; but it is 
4 moft pleating to me to live where all Things are 
4 juft and equal ; yet will 1 come over to you, be- 
4 ing defirous to become your Gueft.’ 

Solon upon this Invitation went to Sardis , where 
Crcefus (faith Herodotus ') received him very kindly. 
After the third or fourth Day, the Officers, at 
Crcefus's Appointment, led him into the Treafuries, 
to fhew him all their Greatnefs and Riches ; when 
he had beheld all, Crcefus fpoke thus unto him : 
Athenian Gueft, becaufe we have heard much Fame 
of your IVifdom and Experience , having out of Love 
to Philofophy travelled into many Countries, I have 
a Defire to enquire of you if ever you favu any Man 
whom you could call mojl happy. This he demanded, 
hoping himfelf to be efteemed fuch. Solon, nothing 
flattering him, anfwered according to the Truth, 
faying, O King , Tellus the Athenian. At which 
Speech Crcefus wondering: Why do you judge Tel¬ 
lus the mojl happy ? Becaufe (replied Solon) in a 
well ordered State, he had Children honejl and good, 
andfaw every one of thofe have Children all living ; 
thus having paffed his Life as well as is pofible for 
Man, he ended it glorioufly : A Fight happened be¬ 
tween the Athenians and their Neighbours in Eleufls, 
he came in to their Succour, and putting the Enemy 
to flight, died nobly ; the Athenians buried him in 
the Place where befell with much Honour. Whilft 
Solon recounted the Happincfs of Tellus, Craefus 
being moved, demanded to whom he affigned the 
next Place, making no queftion but himfelf fhould 
be named a fecond. Celobis {faith he) and Bito, 
tuex were Argives by Birth, they had fujjftcient where¬ 
withal to maintain themfelves ; and withal, fo great 
Strength of Body, that both were alike Victors in 
the publick Games, of whom it is thus reported ; the 
Argives celebrating the Feftival of Juno, it was ne- 
jjfary their Mother Jhould be drawn to the Temple 
ay a Pair of Oxen, there being no Oxen in the Field 
ready, thefe young Men, Jlreightened in Time, un¬ 
derwent the Yoke, and drew the Chariot of their 
Mother forty-five Stadia, till they came to the Temple ; 
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when they bad ft done, in the Sight of all tb* People , 
they obtained the happieft End of their Days , where¬ 
by the God declared it better for a Man to die than 
to live ; the Argives prejjing about them, the Men 
applauded the Piety of the Sons ; the Women the Hap- 
pinefs of. the Mother j the Mother berfelf infinitely 
joyed with the Action, and the Glory thereof, Jland- 
ing before the Image, prayed the Goddefs to give her 
Sons, Cleobis and Bito, the beft Thing that could 
happen to Man ; after this Prayer, havingfacrifieed 
and feafied, they lay down to fleep in the Temple, and 
never waked more, but fo ended their Days -, their 
Images {as of moft excellent Perfons) were made by 
the Argives, and fet up at Delphi. Thefe Solan 
ranked in the fecond Degree. Hereat Crcefus grow¬ 
ing angry ; Stranger (faid he) doth our Happinefs 
feem fo dcfpicable that you will not rank us equal with 
private Perfons f He anfwered, Do you enquire, 
Crcefus concerning human Affairs of me, who know, 
that divine Providence is fevert and full of Altera¬ 
tion ? In procefs of Time we fee many Things we 
would not, weJuffer many Things we would not ; let 
us propofeflventy Years as the Term of Man's Life, 
which Years canftft of twenty five thoufand and two 
hundred Days, befides the additional Month ; if we 
make one Year longer than another by that Month, 
to make the Time accord, the additional Months, 
belonging to thofe feventy Years, will be thirty five, 
the Days of thofe Months a thoufand and fifty, where¬ 
of one is not in all Things like another. So that eve¬ 
ry Man, O Crcefus, is miferablt f You appear to 
me very rich, and art King over many, but the Sfuc- 
Jlion yon demand I cannot refolve, until I hear you 
have, (tided your Days happily ; be who has much 
Wealth is not happier than he who gets his Living 
from Day to Day, unlefs Fortune continuing all thofe 
good Things to him, grant that be die well. There 
are many Men very rich, yet unfortunate, mbny of 
moderate Ejlates fortunate, of whom he who abounds 
in TVtallh, and is not happy, exceeds the Fortunate 
only in two Things, the other, him in many ; the 
Rich is more able to fatisfy his De/ires, and to over¬ 
come great Injuries ; yet the Fortunate excels him , 
he cannot indeed inflict Hurt on others, and fatisfy 
his own Defires, his good Fortune debars him of 
thefe ; but he is free from Ills, healthful, happy in 
bis Children , and beautiful ; if to this a Man dies 
well, that is be whom you feek, who deftrves to be 
called happy ; before Death he cannot be filed hap¬ 
py> but fortunate ; yet for one Man to obtain all this 
is impojflble, as one Country cannot furnijb itfelf 
with all Things, fome it hath, others it wants, that 
which bath moft is beft ; fo in Men, no one is per¬ 
fect ; what one bath, the other wants ; be who bath 
conftantly moft, and at laft quietly departs this Lift , 
in my Opinion, O King , deferves to bear that Nam*. 
In every Thing we mujl bavt Regard It the End w 
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whither ft tends } far many, to ivbem God difpenfeth 
all good Fortunes , be at lajl u*terlyJubverts. This 
Story is related by Plutarch ", alfo mentioned* by 
Laertius r who adds, that Croefus being magnificent¬ 
ly adorned, and feated on bis Throne, asked him , 
Whether be had ever feen any Thing more glorious ? 
Who anfwered. Cocks , Pheafants, and Peacocks, 
•who are much more beautiful in their natural Colour. 
Solon w after his Difcourfc with Croefus, not footh- 
ing him, or making any Efteem of him, was dif- 
mifled, and accounted unwife for neglecting the pre- 
fent Good in regard to the future. * /Efop, the 
Writer of Fables was at that Time at Sardis, fcnt 
for thither by Croefus, with whom' he was much 
in Favour ; he was grieved to fee Solon fo unthank¬ 
ful]/ difmift, and faid to him, Solon, IVe muft ei¬ 
ther tell Kings nothing at all, or what may pleafe 
them. No, faith Solon, either nothing at all, or 
what is bejl for them. Thus was Solon much de- 
fpifed by Croefus. 

r Afterwards Croefus being taken Prifoner by Cy¬ 
rus, was at his Command fettered and fee upon a 
great Pile of Wood to be burned : As he was in 
this Pofture, it came into his Mind what Solon had 
divinely faid to him, that no living Man is happy ; 
as foon as he remembered thefe Words, he fell into 
a great Defection of Spirit, and fighing deeply, 
named Solon thrice, which Cyrus hearing, com¬ 
mand.d the Interpreters to ask upon whom he cal¬ 
led ? They went to him and asked, he was iilent; 
at lafl p re fling him further, he anfwered. Upon him 
who I defire above all Wealth, might have fpoken 
with all Tyrants ; notwithftanding, after much 
PrefTure and Importunity, he told them, Solon an 
Athenian came long fence to him, and beholding all 
his Wealth, valued it at nothing ; moreover, that all 
which he told him had come to pafs, nor did it more 
belong to him than to all Mankind, efpecially to thofc 
who think tbemfehes happy. Whilft Croefus faid 
this, the Fire began to kindle, and the outward 
Parts thereof to be feized by the Flame. Cyrus be¬ 
ing informed by an Interpreter of all that Croefus 
had laid, began to relent, knowing himfelf to be 
but a Man, who delivered another Man, nothing 
inferior to him in Wealth, to be burned alive, fear¬ 
ing to be punilbed for that Ad, and confidering 
that nothing was certain in human Affairs, he com¬ 
manded the Fire to be inftandv quenched, and 
Craefus, and thofc that were with him to be brought 
off; * whom ever after, as long as he lived, be had 
in Efteem. Thus Soloes gained Praife, that of two 
Kings, his Speech preferred one, and inftnt £btd the 
otiier. 

Plutarch relates this done in the former ten Yean 
Travel of Salon, upon the fini fh ing of his Laws, 
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whence he maketh an Apology for the Incongru¬ 
ity thereof, with the Rules of Chronology, which 
had lefs needed, if with Laertius, he had placed it 
after Pifijlratus his Ufurpation of the Tyranny. 

Laertius faith, he went from hence to Cilicia, 
and built there a City called after him Solos, whi¬ 
ther he brought alfo fome few Athenians, whofe 
Language growing corrupt by that of the Country, 
they were faid to folecife ; of tl.is is the Etymolo- 
gift doubtlefs to be underftood, who derives ZcXoxo l 
eiori alhur suXsKtm (fo read we, not dab 
xiXiet.) This is alfo attefted by Suidas, as a di- 
ftind Relation from that of Cyprus, in Confirma¬ 
tion whereof Laertius adds, the Cili darts were cal¬ 
led Solenfes, the Cyprians Solii. 

CHAP. XII. 

His Death. 

TT Eraclides * affirms Solon lived long after Pijiftra- 
tus began ter Reign; '‘Lucian, that his Life 
extended to a hundred Years ; with whom thofe 
beft agree, who faid (as Suidas relates) he lived in 
the fifty-lixth Olympiad ; c but according to Pha- 
nias, Pififlratus took the Tyranny upon him, when 
Comias was Archon-, who fucceeded Comias, which 
was in the firjl Tear of the fifty-fifth Olympiad. If 
this latter Opinion haJ not every where taken Place 
of the other, the Difagreement betwixt the Time 
of Solon’ s Death, and Croefus' s Reign had not been 
urged by many, as an Argument againft the Story 
of their Meeting. 

He died (according to d Laertius ) aged eighty 
Years (being, as • /Elian faith, very decrepit) in 
Cyprus, (as is likewife attefted by f Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus and Suidas ) and left Order with his Friends 
that they fhould carry his Bones to Salamis, and 
there caufing them to be burnt, fcatter the Afhes all 
over the Country ; which Story Plutarch (tho’ he 
counts it fabulous}'acknowledgeth to be attefted by 
many Authors of Credit, particularly Arifiotle. 

1 Laertius confirms it by the Teftimony of Cra- 
tinus, who makes him fpcak thus : 

The IJland I inhabit, fown, 

As Fame reports in Ajax Town. 

That Defire of Knowledge which he ufually pro- 
fefled, continued with him to his End, h confirm¬ 
ed the laft Day of his Life, his Friends fitting 
abo.ut him, and falling into fome Difcourfc, he railed 
his weary Head, and being demanded why he did 
fo, he anfwered. That when I have learned that , 
whatfoever it be, whereon you difpute, I may die. 
His* Brother’s Son finging an Ode of Sappho, he. 
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delighted therewith, bad him teach him it, and be¬ 
ing demanded why, that, faid he, I may learn whilft 
l depart out of this Life- 

After his Death, the Athenians erected his Statue 

* Brafs, before the k checker’d Cloifter 1 in the 
i rum : Another was fet up at Salamis, hiding (as 
emojlhencs and Aifchines defcribe it) the Hand 
ithin the Garment, in the fame Habit wherein he 

ufed to make Speeches to the Athenians, perhaps 
the fame that carried this Infcription, 

Fam'd Salamis, the Perfian Pride cafe down , 

And gave to Solon Birth, the Laws Renown. 

m Laertius beftows this Epigram upon him, 

A Foreign Cyprian Fire hurn'd Solon, yet 
Salamis keeps his Bones , their AJhes Wheat; 

Flis Soul to Heaven mounts with his Laws fo light 
A Burthen, they not clog, but help his Flight. 

CHAP. XIII. 

His Writings. 

t 1 1 S Excellency both in Rhetorick and Poetry 
" is attefted by many : Cicero fays, n * Before 

* Solon’s'Time, no Man is recorded for Eloquence. 
‘ "And again, Lycurgus and Solon we place in the 
4 Number of the Eloquent.’ r Dion Chryfofeom 
obferves, 4 Arifeides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminon- 
4 das, and if there be any other of the fame Kind, 

4 ought to be efteemed Philofophers in the Com- 
4 mon-wealth, or Orators, according to ingenious 
4 true Rhetorick. q Arifeides, Solon is faid to have 
4 fung thofe Things which concern the Megarenfes ; 
4 but neither his Laws nor Orations, which fomc- 
4 times he made for the Rich to the Commons, 
4 fometimes for the Commous to the Rich, did he 
4 fing or comprife in Verfe, but ufed a rhetorical 
4 Form, excellently demonftrating in all thefe, 
4 that he deferved to be efteemed an Orator and a 
4 wife Man, having attained both thofe Titles and 
4 Faculties. 

As to Poetry, Plutarch avers r , 4 he addi&ed him- 
4 felf thereto from the Beginning, not in ferious 
4 Matters, but ludicrous, ufed (as it feems) for his 
4 Exercife and Paftime ; afterwards he included 
4 many philofophical Sentences in Verfe, and many 
4 Affairs of State, not in relation to Hiftory, but 
4 to vindicate his own A&ions, fometimes alfb to 
4 correct and reprove the Athenians .’ Plato faith, 
4 5 That at the Apaturian Feaft, the Boys ufed 
4 to repeat his Poems; and that if he applied him- 
4 felf to nothing but Poetry, as others did, and had 
4 finifhed the Hiftory he brought with him out of 


4 Egypt, and had not been conftrained by Seditions 
* and other Diftra&ions to lay aftde that Study, 

4 neither Hefeod, Homer , nor any of the Poets 
4 would have been more famous.’ 

Of his Writings in Profe, we muft with 1 La¬ 
ertius name in the firft Place his 

Laws ; of which already. 

Orations to the People. 

His Poems are cited under that general Title by 
Phrynicus u , their particular Subjects and Titles 
thefe. 

Exhortations to himfelf, mentioned by Laertius , 
Arifeides w , and Suidas. 

Elegies. 

Salamis ; of which Chap. 2. 

Of the Athenian Commonwealth, which Laertius 
affirms to have extended to two thoufand Verfes, 
according to x Paufanias and Philo, in Elegiac 
Verfe. 

Iambicks, mentioned by Laertius, cited by Athe- 
nasus and Arifeides. 

Epodes, mentioned by Laertius. 

Elegies to King Cypranor, cited by the Author 
of Aratus’s Life. APofeva., cited by Laertius. 

Some, faith Plutarch r, affirm he began to re¬ 
duce his own Laws into Verfe. 

The laft Work he undertook was concerning 
the Atlantick Speech or Fable, which beginning 
late, he was deterred by the greatnefs of the W ork, 
as Plutarch faith, and prevented by Death. 

Befides thofe Epiftles already alledged, thefe are 
preferved alfo by * Laertius. 


■ yOu fend me Word there are many who plot 
* againft you ; if you fhould put them all to 
; Death, it would advantage yo.u nothing ; 'Tome 
; one there may be of thofe, whom you fufpedt 
; not, who plots againft you, either fearing him- 
; felf, or difdaining you, or defirous to ingratiate 
s himfelf with the City, tho’ you have done hint 
no Injury ; it is beft, if you woyjd be free from 
Jealoufy, to acquit yqurfelf of the, Caufe; but if 
you will continue in. Tyranny, take.Qare to pro¬ 
vide a greater, Strength of Strangers than is in. youf 
c own City j fo {hull you need tq fear no Man, 
! nor to put any to Death. ’ 

Solon to Epimenidgs. 

4 XT Either are my L^ws likely tp benefit; the. Athe- 
‘ nians long, nor have you advantaged; the 
1 City by Luftration,} for- divine Right and Law- 
4 givers cannot alone- benefit Cities ; it importpth 


much 
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* mud) pf whit Mind they m'who lead theconv- 

* tbati People ) Divine Rights and Laws, if $ey 

* dire& them well, are profitable, if they diredt them 

* ill, profit nothing ; neither are thofe Laws I 
« gave in any better Condition} they who had 

* Charge of the Common-wealth not preventing 

* Pififtratus ’s Ufurpation of the Tyranny, loft 

* the City, of which, when I foretold them, I 

* could not he believed j the Athenians would ra- 
‘ ther credit his Flatteries than my Truth ; where- 

* fore, laying down my Arms before the Magazine, 

* I faid, that I was wtfer than thofe who did not 

* fee Pifijlratus aimed at the Tyranny, and ftouter 

* than thofe who durft not refill him : They re- 

* puted Solan a Madman. Laftly, I made this 

* ProfefSon, O Country ! behold Solan ready to 

* vindicate thee in Word and Deed : They again 
‘ efteemed me mad. Thus 1 being the only Per- 

* fon that oppofed Pifijlratus, I came away from 

* them ; let them guard him with their Arms, if 
« theypleafe; for know, (dear Friend) the Man 

* came very cunningly by the Kingdom, he com- 

* plied at firft with the Democracy, afterwards 

* wounding himfelf, came into Elicea , crying out, 

* he had received thofe Hurts from his Enemies, 

* and required a Guard of four hundred young 

* Men, which they (not hearkening to me) grant- 

* ed i thefe carried Halberts- After this, he dif- 

* folvcd the popular Government ; truly I labour- 
‘ ed in vain to free the poorer Sort from mercenary 
« Slavery, when they sill now ferve one Pifi/lratus. 

Such Fragments ST Ms Poems aS have been hi¬ 
therto preferved are thus collected. 

One of his * Elegies. 

QPrung from Mnetnofyne and Jove’s groat Line, 
^ Pierian Mufes , to my Prayer incline, 

Grant that my Life and Anion: may call down 
Blefjings from Heaven , and raife on Earth Renown j 
Sweet to my Friends, and bitter to my Foes , 

To tbefo my Sight bring Terror , fay u thefe. 

Risbes 1 weft, not Riches that are plac’d 
In unjnft Moans , for Vengeance comes at lajl. 

Riches dfpent’d by Heavotds more bounteous Hand, 
A Baft an which we may wtjheskea Jland. 

But then which Men by Injuries obtain. 

That which by Arts and Deed* unjnjl they gain, 
Comes Jbwho, fwiftfy by Revenge purfued. 

And Mtferjl&t a cleft Spark include, 

Which from to a devouring Flame dilates. 

Wrong it eo woof Fnendathm far Bfiates. 

JFove doth the End, of every Thing furvey. 

As fudden venal Bbfflt chajo Cloud* away. 

Raafatk the Bottom of the roaring Main , 

Then Jwi/Uy overrun the fertile Plain, 
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Ruffling the wealthy Ear) ; at lofl they rift 
To Jove’s high Seat , a Calm then fmooths the Skies. 
The Sun’s rich Lu/kre mildly gilds the green 
Enamel of the Meads, no Clouds are feen. 

Such is Jove’s heavy Anger , differing far 
From Men whofe every Trifit leads to War : 

They are not bid for ever , who offend j 
In Jieret, Judgment finds them in the End. 

Some in the Ail artpunijb’d, others late. 

Even he who thinks he bath deluded Fate : 

At lajl refents it in }ujl Miferies, 

Which Nephews for their Ance/lors chajlife. 

We think it Jares alike with good and bad 
Glory and felf-conccit our Fancies glad 
Till Suffering comes, then their griev’d Spirits bleed. 
Who did before their Souls with vain Hope feed. 

He whom incurable Difeafes feixe , 

Sooths bis deluded Thoughts, with Hopes of Eafe. 

The Coward’s valiant in his own EJlecm , 

And to tbemfelves, fair the deformed feem. 

They who want Means, by Poverty opprtjl , 

Believe tbemfelves of full Ejlates pojfpt. 

All is attempted, fomi new Seas explore 
To bring home Riches from a foreign Shore : 

Seas, on whofe boijl’rous backjecur d they ride. 

And in the Mercy of the Winds confide. 

Others to crooked Ploughs their Oxen yoke. 

And Autumn with their Plants and Sets provoke . 
Some Vulcan’s and Minerva’i Arts admire 
And by their Hands their Livelihoods acquire. 

Others the fair Olympian Mufes trace. 

Arid lovely Learning JludiouJty embrace. 

One by Apollo is prophetick made. 

And tells what Mifchiefs others Jball invade. 

With him the Gods converfe, but all the Skill 
In Birds or Viftims cannot hinder ill. 

Some to Peonian Knowledge are inclin’d ; 

Nor is the Power of Simples unconfin’d. 

Tht fmallejl Hurts fometimes increafe and rage, 
More than all Art of Phyfick can ajfwage j 
Sometimes the Fury of the worjl Dijeafe , 

The Hand by gentle Jlroking will apptafe. 

Thus good or bad arrives as Fates defigrt , 

Man cannot what the Gods dijfens'd docline. 

AU Anions are uncertain, no Man knows 
Whets ho begins a Work, bow it Jball cloCe. 

Some who their Bufintfs weigh with prudent Care, 
Out. of the Ifflu inttreepted are ; 

WbiUk others, who have rajhfy ought dtfign’d. 

An End fttccefsful of their Labours find. 

There is oto Bound to thofe who Wealth acquire, 
For'thef vbhaotre pqfiejk of mqft, dofirt 
As tUttth d&dhr, and Who tan all content. 

Even thofi full BUfings which the Goth have lent. 
Matt variomfiy ft hs own Harm applies. 

Whom JcWe by Means at various doth chajlife. 


Again. 
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Again \ 

City never can fubverted be 
^ By Jove or any other Deity : 

For Pallas’ Eye Jurveys with pious Care 
The Walls which by her Hand protected are : 

Yet the Inhabitants of this great Town, 

Fondly inclin’d to Wealth , will throw it down ; 
And thofe unjuft great Perfom who are bent 
Others to wrong, themfelves to difcontent ; 

For their infatiate Fancies have not Power 
T’enjov the Sweetnefs of the injlant Hour, 

But by all wicked Means, Intent or Gain, 

From hallowed, nor from publick Things refrain. 
Riches by Theft and Coxenage to pojfefs. 

The facred Bounds of Juftice they tranfgrefs. 

Who Jilent fees the prefent , knows the paft. 

And will revenge thefe Injuries at left : 

Cauftng a carelefs Rupture in the State, 

And all our Liberties Jhall captivate. 

Roufe War from his long Slumber, who the Flower 
Of all our Youths Jhall bloodily devour. 

For Cities which injurioujty oppofe 
Their Friends, are foon invaded by their Foes. 
Thefe are the common Evils ; of the Poor 
Many tranfported to a foreign Shore, 


Bartt 

To Bondage there, and Fetters Jhall be fold. 

Each private Houfe that Jbares the publick Fate, 
Her can exclude it with dbarr’d up Gate ; 

For fealing furioujly the higher Walts, 

On thofe whom Beds or Comet's bides, it falls. 

My Soul, Athenians, prompts me to relate 
Wbat Miferies upon Injufttce wait : 

But Juftice all Things orderly deftgns. 

And in ftribl Fetters the unjuft confides. 

Tf^bat’s four, Jbe Jweetens, and allays what cloys. 
Wrong Jhe repels. III in the Growth deftroys. 

Softens the Stubborn, the Unjuft reforms. 

And in the State calms all feditious Storms : 

Bitter Dijfention by her Reign fuppreft, 

JVho wifely governs all Things for the beft. 


Another 

JSJ 0 Man is blejfed, bad is every one 

That feels the Warmth of the all-feeing Sun. 


Another d . 

T ET me not die uttpitFd, every FrietlJ 

With Sighs and Tears my late ft Htur attend. 


b Ex Drmofth. Orat. dc hit. leg. c .Stoisrus Grotii. p. 404. d Ibid. p. 503. 


C H I L O. 

CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


rf'Hilo « was a Lacedaemonian, Son of Damagetus, 
^ corruptly termed in f Stobeeus, Pages. He 
was eminent among the Greeks lot two Predictions. 

The firft to Hippocrates * to whom (being a pri¬ 
vate Perfon) happened a great Prodigy at the O- 
lympiclc Games. Having prepared an Offering, 
and filled a Cauldron with Flelh and Water, it 
boiled over without Fire. This Portent Cbilo (ac¬ 
cidentally prefent) beholding, advifed him, that be 
Jheuld not take a Wife by whom he might have IJfue ; 
that if he had one, be Jbould put her away, and if 
a Son, turn him out of Doors. Hippocrates not fol¬ 
lowing this Advice, brought upi his Son Pififtratus, 
who in the Sedition of the Maritime? and Country¬ 
men at Athens, thofe led by Megacles, thefe by 
Lycurgus, ftirred up a third Fa&ion, and gained 
the Tyranny. 

e Lacrt, 1, 68. f Sean. 3. g Hcxodot lib, I 


h He was much renowned alfo for his Prediction 
concerning Cytbera, a Lacedemonian I Hand ; exa¬ 
mining the Situation thereof. Would to God (laid be) 
it bad never been ; or fines it is, it might be fwal- 
lowed up by the Sea -, and wifely did he forelee. 
Damaratus a Lacedaemonian Exile, counfclkd 
Xerxes to feize upon that I Hand ; which Advice, 
if he had followed, would have ruined all Greece. 
His Words (according to 1 Herodotus) were thefe r 
You may effell your Defires if yen fend throe hundred 
Ships to the La c edaemonian Coafi j there lie*, am 
IJland named Cytbera, of which Cbilo, a Psrfim of 
greateft Wifdom among A us, faid, it were batter fur, 
the Lacedaemonians that it were under Water than 
above. He, it feems, _ expected from it Jama fitch 
Things as I am now going to declare-, not that bt 
forefaw your Navy, but doubting any in the fame 

, iMrt, m. b Oid, i. 71. i Life. 7. s IS . 
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Part I. CHI 

Kind; let your Men iffiie out of this IJland upon 
the Lacedsemonians, to Jirike them into Terror. 
Afterward k , in the Time of the Peloponeftan War, 
Nicias taking the Ifland, placed fbme Athenians 
therein,. who much infefted the Lacedemonians. 

Laertius faith. That he was old in the fifty-fecond 
Olympiad, at what Time /Efop JlouriJhed : That he 
was, Ephorus. in the.fifty-fixth. ( Cafaubon reads the 
fifty-fifth.) But Pamphila (continueth Laertius) 
faith in the Jixth, he, was firft Ephorus , when Eu- 
thydemus was Archon ,. as Soficrates aIJq affirms j 
and firfi appointed the Ephori to be joined with Kings , 
■which Satyrus. faith, was the Inftitutian of Lycurgus. 
Hence it is doubtful whether Chilo was. Ephorus in 
the fixth Olympiad, or in the fifty-fixthj the lat¬ 
ter is more, probable,, in as much as he; bore that 
Office when ' Euthydemus was Archon at Athens , 
which was in the.fijFty-fixth Qlj mpiad, as appears 
by the Marmor Arundelianum, where for ’£uduJ'n(M 
is corruptly read iS dnyx rendered Archonte populo. 
But it is likewife' true that the Ephori rwere firft 
created about the fixth Olympiad, when Po/ydorus 
and Theqpompus tyete, Kings of Jacedcemon, a hun¬ 
dred and thirty,, Years’, after Lycurgus, as Plutarch 
(in his Life affirms) from which time there were 
five annual Ephori chofen in Lacedesmon, whereof 
the firfi is called iotdwiJ.tQ-, becaufe the Year had 
its Denomination from him : The firft of the firft 
Election was 1 Elatus ; Chilo in the fifty-fixth O- 
lympiad was the firft of the .five of his Year, which 
might perhaps give this Occafion of.the Miftake to 
them, who take him to be the firft of that lnftitu- 
tion, of whom is m Scaliger. 

" How he behaved himfelf in this Office, may 
be gathered from his Speech 0 to his Brother, dif- 
pleafed that himfelf was not Ephorus at the fame 
Time : I can bear Injuries, faith he, you cannot. 

He was fo juft in all. his A diions, f that in his 
old Age he profefled he never had done any Thing 
contrary to the Confcience of an upright Man, on¬ 
ly that of one Thing he was doubtful; having 
given Sentence againft his Friend according to Law, 
he advifed his Friend to appeal from him (his Judge) 
fo to preferve both his Friend and the Law : A. 
Gellius relates it thus ; 4 When, his Life drew to- 
4 wards an End, ready to be feized by Death, he 
‘ fpoke thus to his Friends about him : My Words 
4 and Actions in this long Term of Years, have 
4 been (almoft all) fuch as I need not repent of, 

* which perhaps you alfo know truly ; even at this 
4 Time I am certain, I never committed any 
4 Thing, the Remembrance whereof begets any 
4 Trouble in me, unlefs this one Thing only, 

• which, whether it were done amifs or not, I am 
4 uncertain: I fat with two others as Judge upon 
4 the Life of my Friend ; the Law was fuch as the 

fc Laert. 7. 235. 1 Plot. vit. Lycur. m InEufeb. p. 67. 

t Plutarch Sympof; fept, lap, 8 Plat, dc anirna, t Stob, farm. 


4 Perfon muft of Neceffity be condemned ; fo that 
4 either my "Friend muft lofe his Life, or fome De- 
4 ceit be uled.towards the Law. Revolving many 
4 Things in my Mind for Relief of a Condition fo 
4 defperate, I conceived that which I put in Practice 
4 to be of all other the moft eafy to be born : Si - 
4 lently I condemned him, and perfuaded thofe o- 
4 thers who judged to abfolve him: Thus preferv- 
4 ing (in fo.,great a Bufinefs) the Duty both of a 
4 .Judge and. Friend ; .but from that A£l I receive 
‘ this Trouble, that I fear it is not free from Per- 
4 fidioufnefs and Guilt, in the fame Bulinefs, ac 
4 the fame time, and in a publick Affair, to per- 
4 fwade others, contrary to what was in my own 
4 Judgment heft. 

C H A P. II. 

- His moral Sentences, Precepts and Verfes. 

f~vF his Apophthegms, theie are remembered by 
^ Laertius' 1 -, he faid, 4 Providence of future 
4 Things colledled by Reafon, is the Virtue of a 
4 Man.’ Being demanded wherein the Learned 
differ from the Unlearned ? He anfwered, 4 In a 
4 good Hope/ What is hard ? 4 To conceal Se- 
4 crets, to difpofe of Leifure well j and to be able 
4 to bear an Injury.’ 

r Being invited to a Feaft by Periander, (with 
the reft of the wife Men) he would not promife to 
come before he knew what other Company would 
be there, faying, a Man is necejfitated to brook an 
ill Companion in a Ship at Sea, or in a Tent in a 
Camp ■, but to mix indifferently with all Sorts of 
People at a Feaji is Indifcretion. Upon the fame 
Occafion Plutarch recites thefe Sentences of his ; A 
Prince muft not think upon any tranfitory mortal 
Things, but only upon the eternal and immortal. 
That Common-wealth is beft where the People mind 
the Law more than the Lawyers. A Family muft 
refemble as much as pojfible a City governed by a 
King. 5 Hearing a Man fay he bad no Enemy, he 
asked him if he had any Friend ; conceiving Love 
and Hate necejfarily muft follow one another. 

His moral Precepts are thus delivered by ‘ Deme¬ 
trius Pha/ereus. Know thyjelf. Speak not much 
in thy Drink, for thou wilt tranfgrejs ; (or as La¬ 
ertius, rule thy Tongue, efpeciaily at a Feaft.) 
Threaten not free Perjons , for it is not juft ; (La¬ 
ertius “, Threaten none, for that is like a Woman.) 
Speak not ill of thy Neighbour ; if thou dft, thou 
Jhalt hear what will trouble thee. Go floivly to the 
Feafts of tlry Friends, fuiiftly to their Misfortunes ; 
(Laertius w , go more readily to a Friend in Ad- 
verfity than in Profperity.) Celebrate Marriage 
frugally. Speak well of the Dead. Reverence thy 
elder-, (Laertius, Honour Age.) Hate him who 

n Laert. i. 68. o Ibid. p Laert. i, 71, q lb. 1. 68. 
3, u Laert. 1. 69, w lb, 1, 70, 
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is inquifitive int» the L v .,<efs of others. Prefer 
Left before unjttfi Gain (for that (adds Laertius ) 
brings Grief but once, this for ever.) Deride not 
the unfortunate. If thou art Jircmg, behave thyfelf 
mildly, that thou mayjl rather be refpefted than fear¬ 
ed (Laertius, of thy'Neighbours, learn t<>) Order 
thy Houfe well. Let not thy Tongue run before thy 
Mind. Bridle thy Anger. Covet not Impojfibilities. 
In the Way hajlen not forward. Shake not thy Hand 
(Laertius , in Difcourfe) for it is like a Mad-man. 
Obey the Laws. Be reconciled to thefc wl>o have 
wronged you, but revenge Contumelies. To which 
Laertius adds tl efe. To preferve thyfelf. Not to hate 
Divination. Make Ufe of S>uietnefs. 

* Pliny {peaking of Authority, faith, That Men 
ranked Chilo amongji Oracles, confecrating three 
Precepts of his at Delphi, in golden Letters, which 
are thefe : Every Man to know himfelf and to de¬ 
fire nothing too much ; the Companion of another’s 
Money and Strife is Mifery. 

1 He only kept within Bounds the two moil 
fierce Affections of the Soul, Love and Hate, fay¬ 
ing, Love with fuch Limitation, as if hereafter you 
might chance to hate s Hate fo far, as that perhaps 
you might hereafter love. 

Aufonius aferibes to him the Effect of thefe 
Verfes : 

Me, may the Mean not fear, nor Great dejfife, 

Have Death and Health alike before thy Eyes. 

The Benefits thou giveji remember never. 

Of thofe thou dofi receive, be mindful ever. 

Learn of thyfelf and Friend t’ o’ercome crofs Fate, 

Age, Youth refembling, is a tight EJlate, 

Youth, Age refembling, is a greater Weight. 

His particular Sentence was, To a Surety Lofs 

Ot his ' Adofitva, z Laertius mentions this as moft 
eminent. 

Gold’s Worth we by the TouchJIone find. 

Gold is the Touchjlone of the Mind. 


1 L 0. Tut t 

* He asked Mfop what Jupiter was dome-, who 

anfwered, pulling down die High, and r»imfg the 
Low. • 

C H A P. III. 

His Death and Writings. 

UE died (according to b Herm'rppsts) it Fife, em- 
*■ x bracing his Son, Victor in the Ofympic Gamei 
of the Caeflus, the Weaknefs of his Age overco me 
with Excefs of Joy ; all who were prefcnt at that 
great Affembly attended on his Fnnerals, as is af¬ 
firmed by e Pliny and Laertius, who hath this Epi¬ 
gram upon him. 

To the iltufirbus Pollux Thanks I pay, 

■ That Chilo’j Son the Olive bore away. 

7 be Father died o’erjoy’d brs Child to fee 
So crown’d \ a happy Death ! fucb befal me. 

Upon his Statue this Inlcription. 

The Birth ofChWa warlike Sparta grac’d, 

Whe of the Seven, in the firji Rank was plac’d. 

* He was fhort in Speech, whence Arijlagoras 
calls that Manner of fpeaking Chilonian. c Aufoni- 
us alfo alludes hereto in the Speech he makes un¬ 
der his Name. 

f He writ Elegies, extending almoft to two Hun¬ 
dred Verfes: There is likewife an Epiflle of his ex¬ 
tant to this Effeft. 

Chilo to Periander. 

4 yOU fend me Word of an Expedition you 

* * are preparing againft Foreigners, intending 

* to go in Perfon with your Army : a Monarch, 

* I think, hath little Safety, even at home. That 

* Tyrant I efteem happy who dies at home a na- 

* tural Death. 


Cell. ,. 3 . 
Lud. fept. (if. 
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P IT T A C U S. 


CHAP. L 

His Life. 


P itta cits ( was of Miteletu (the chief City of Les¬ 
bos) Son of Caicus, h or (rather) Cyrrhadius , 
a Thracian , his Mother a Lesbian, born in 
the thirty fecond Olympiad. 

Laertius faith, he flourifhed in the forty-fecond 
Olympiad ; 1 at that Time he gave Teflimony of 
his great Courage and Love to his Country, in kil¬ 
ling (affifted by the Brethren of Akeeus the Poet) 
Melanchrus , Tyrant of Lesbos and Miteleue. 

k Piltacus, grown eminent by this A&ion, was 
by the Miteleneans made General, and ferit with a 
Fleet againji the Athenians', with whom they had' 
a long Conteft concerning the AcbilLean Field ; the 
Ground of their Difference this: m Pififtratus took 
Sigeum by Force from the Miteleneans, and fettled 
there (as King) Hegefiftratus bis natural Son, by an 
Argive Woman, who kept it, not without much Dif- 
pute ; for betwixt the Miteleneans and Athenians, 
there was a long War ihofe J,allying out of the A- 
chillzan Town, tbefe out of Sigeum : Thofe lay 
claim to the Town, as built by Arohccnafies of 
Mitelene, if the Stones of old Trey (for the Lesbi¬ 
ans challenged the greateft Part of Troas as their 
Hereditary Right, where they had built many 
Houfes, fome, faith 0 Strabo, Handing at this Day, 
others dcmolifiltd). ° Theft oppofed their Claim ; 
alledging the Bohans had no more Right to this Ilian 
Country than tbemfiehies or any other of the Greeks, 
who affjltd Menclaus in the Recovery of Helen. 
p The Athenians fent thither as General, Phryno, 
a tall robuft Perfon, who' had been Vi&or in 
all the Olympick Exercifes ; perhaps the fame 
whom Esefcbites names in the thirty.flxth Olym¬ 
piad. s Pittacus having been fiveral Times wor- 
ffed in Battle* at kefl challenged Phryno to fingle 
Combat, send'met him* being armed with the Wea¬ 
pons of a Pijberstsan* hiding-a Met under bis Shield, 
wherewith, catching Pbryno fiddtnly, Be flew him 
with his Trident shod Dagger, and by hif Death reco¬ 
vered the Field. From, this Stratagem of Pittacus, 
was derived the like Ktndof Fighting among the Rc- 
ateaGJadiatej*, called Rrtiarjr (defesibed by Lipfl- 
us r ) asiiaefcpfeflyobfinwedby* Pitymnoa and Ftjtits 
“ But this ondpdnot fa, oadl at bft both 
Parties refrmed thsraMaehsrato-JWwA A r, w chaof- 
ing him UsapilS} he awarded that each Sidefhcoki 


keep what they were in Poffeflion of, whereby Si¬ 
geum fell to the Athenians. * Demetrius argues Ti- 
maeus of Faljhood, for affirming Periander built A- 
chilleum (a fmall Town where was the Tomb of 
Achilles) in Oppofition to the Athenians, of Ilian 
Stones, and thereby to have aided Pittacus. But 
neither was it built of fuch Stones (faith Strabo) nor 
was Periandir the Founder : How could he be chafe 
Arbitrator, whofe Actions had declared him an E- 
nemy ? 

r Hereupon Pittacus was highly honoured by the 
Miteleneans, who 1 being infefled by ban i/he d Per- 
fons, under the leading of Antimenides, and Alcaeus 
the Poet.) ‘either in Obligation to his Merit, or 
Confidence in his Equity, by their free Votes b 
(the’ Alcaeus deny it ) inflated him in the Tyranny ; 
c with many Acclamations of Praife and a great Con- 
courfe of People (as is manifeft from Alcarus, who 
for that Reafon reprehends them.) * They alfo 
with general Confent offered him great Gifts, and 
bad him take of that Field which he recovered from 
the Citizens as much as he would. He darting his. 
Spear, demanded only fo much as that had puffed 
over j which he dedicated to Apollo, called (even to 
the Time of Plutarch and Laertius) the Pittacsean 
Field. • Seficrates avers, he took Part of it for 
bimfelf, faying, the Half was more than the Whole. 
Thys he ’ diverted his Mind from the Gift, con¬ 
ceiving it not fitting to dimimjh the Glory of the 
Virtue, by the Greatnefs of the Reward. 

* Being pogeffed of this Power * he fhewed the 

* Moderation wherewith his Breaft was furnifhed, 

* towards Ale ecus the Poet, who had behaved him- 

* fclf pertinacioufly againft him, with bitter Hate 
« and fcurrilous Wit (whereof fte many Inftances 
*• in Laertius) Pittacus only inform’d him how able 
‘ be was to opprefs him.’ 

During his Government, he made many Laws, 
one whereof is mentioned by h Cicero, forbidding 
any Man to go to the Funeral of fuch at he was not 
Kin to. Another by 1 Ari/iotle, that whofoever be¬ 
ing drunk, jhouldflrike any Man, Jkouid pay double 
ao much-as if ha had hem fiber ; or as k Laertius de¬ 
li versa*, whofoaoet offended, being drunk, flteuld-pay 
a double Forfeit ; which he did tt» reftrain the Mi- 
trlemttent from Druftkenftefc, bccaufe their IHand 
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abounded in Wine. Hisufual Exercife, even whilft 
he was King, (as Clearchus affirms) was to grind 
Corn, e{teeming it a healthful Exercife, much 
commending a Mill, that in fo little Room, it af¬ 
forded Exercife to many. There was a Song 1 cal¬ 
led for that Reafon f-xifxvKiot, of which "> Thales 
affirms he heard a (he Slave in Lesbos ling the Be¬ 
ginning as fhe ground, which was thus. 

Grind , grind my Mill amain. 

For P.ttacus that Lesbian King 
To grind doth not d'tfdain. 

Being well in Years, he was contained to take 
upon himfelf the Leading of an Army, whereupon 
he faid. It is hard to be good j which n Simonides 
mentions, fa) ing. 

Hard to be truly honejl , this 
The Pittaceian Sentence is 

Plato alfo remembers it in his Protagoras , where 
Simonides reproves Pittacus for faying, it is hard to 
continue good, which he affirms to be eafy, but to 
become good, hard ; wherein he differs from La¬ 
ertius's Expreflion of it. 

0 He continued in the Government of the King¬ 
dom ten Years ; p Valerius Maximus faith, only as 
long as the IVar with the Athenians concerning Si- 
geum Iajled , but afterwards as foon as Peace was 
obtained by Vidory (having in this Time fettled the 
Affairs of the Common-wealth, he laid it down, not- 
with/landing the Miteleneans cried out to the contra¬ 
ry, lefi he Jhould continue Lord of the Citizens longer 
than the NeceJJities of the Kingdom required , and 
lived ten Years after a private Perfon. 

‘ s He went to Sardis, at what Time (as fome 
‘ fay, tho’ others apply it to Bias) Craefus having 

* made the Grecians in Afta tributary, had given 

* Order for the Building of a Navy to invade the 

* I flanders: As foon as he came thither,' Craefus 

* asked him what News from Greece t He by his 

* Anfwer diverted the King from going forward 

* with his building Ships. The Iflanders, faith be, 

* have bought a World of Horfes, intending an Ex- 
‘ pedition againft Sardis ; and Craefus , thinking he 
‘ had fpoken Truth, anfwered, 1 wifh the Gods 

* would put it in their Minds to come againft the 

* Lydians on Horfeback ; he replied. It is not 

* without Reafon, great King, that you wilh and 

* hope to catch the Iflanders on Horfeback in the 

* Continent; and what think -you the Iflanders 
‘ wifh more, than (bearing your Preparation to let 

* out a Navy againft them) that they may catch 

* the Lydians upon the Sea, and revenge the Cauft 
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* of thofe inland Grecians whom you have reduced 

* to Servitude. Craefus, much delighted with this 

* Speech, artd diffuaded (for it feemed to him he 

* fpoke very ingetiuoufly) from building a Navy, 

‘ gave it over, and contracted Amity with the lo- 

* */<78'Iflands. 

CHAP. II. 

Hir moral Sentences, Precepts , and Verfts. 

QF his Apophthegms, Laertius ' recites theft. 

‘ The Godsthemfelves cannot refift Neceffity. 

* Power fhews the Man. Being on a Time de- 

* manded what is belt, he anfwered. To do the 

* prefect well. To Craefus , who asked which 

* was the greateft Government l That of various 

* Wood, faith he, meaning the Law carved in 
‘ wooden Tables. To a Phoceean , who faid, I 

* muft feek an honeft Man : Tho’ you feek much, 

* faith he) you fhall not find him. To fome who 

* demanded what was moll pleating, he anfwered, 

* Time. He faid it was the Part of wife Men to 

* forefee Inconveniencies, and prevent them before 
‘ they came ; of valiant Men, to order them well 

* when they come. 

Add thefe from • Plutarch, * That Prince is 

* happy, who can make his SubjeCt afraid not of 

* him, but forhM) t That Common-wealth is bed 

* ordered, where tile Wicked have no. Command, 

* and the good have. That Houfe is bell ordered, 

* which needs nothing either of Ornament or Ne- 
1 ceffity. 

* He counfelled Periander to Ihun Drunkennefs 
and Excels in Feafting, left he lhould be known to 
be what he was, not what he feemed. 

To a young Man asking his Advice concerning 
Marriage, what Directions he gave, is thus-expreft 
by * Callimachus. 

An Acarnaean Stranger Pittacus, 

Hyrrhadius Son of Lesbos quejliend thus ; 

Father, a double Match is offered me ; 

The Birth and Means ef one with mine agree ; 
The other far exceeds me, which isbefi t 
By your Advice mp Aim JbaU he addref. 

Lifting bis Staff, (bit Age’s fisla Defence) 

He pointing faid , go fetch Advice from thence ; 
(There he efpied fame Boys by Chance at Play , 

As they were whipping Tops along the Way) 
Follow their 8heps, faith be.' When nigh he drew* 
. He heard them jay, an Equal take to you j 
By which Direction guided, ho forfook 
The richer Fertuke, and she eqeeaitood ) 

Be you (as Joe) by this wife Cmaefd Jest, 

And take an Equal to your Marriage-Bed, 


1 Pollux, i. 4 - m Plat. Syropcf. fept. tip. n Hcnc* raoeS Smiim who fcidi ¥mon. o tenet. t, 759. p i. *. q Ho¬ 
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p i t t a c u s. ;; 

Whither Mfcbyiut (as is ob&nred by his Scholiaft) him amongft thofe who lived one hundred Years; 
alluded w , laying, , fof he ' djad when Arijlomenes was Archon, in the 

thiSd Year of the fifty fecond Olympiad: Upon 
Wife, truly «nfe was ht his Monument this Epitaph, 

Who firft Jententioufty 

His judgment thus exprejl , Weep, Citizens, as facred Lesbos weeps 

An equal Match is be/1. For Pittacus ; this Tomb bis A/hes keeps. 


His moral Precepts are thus collected by * Deme¬ 
trius Phalereits , * Know Opportunity. , What 
< thou intendeft, (peak not before thou doft it, for 

* being fruftrate of thy Hope, thou wilt tie derided. 
« Ufe thy Friends. What thou takeft ill in thy. 
« Neighbour do not thyfelf, Reproach not the tjn- 
‘ happy, fbr the Hand of God u an them. Reftore 
« what is committed to thy Tfrifft., Bear .with thy 

* Neighbour. Love thy Neighbour. Reproach not 

* Friend, tho’ he recede from thee ^ little; nor 
« wiih well to thy Enemy.; it js againft Reafon. 

* It is hard to fbrefee the future, what is paft is 
‘ certain, what is to come obscure. _ The Earth 
‘ is faithful, the Sea fai.thlefs. Gain infatiable. 
« Acquire Honefty ; feck Oblequioufnris ; love 

* Difcipline, Temperance, Prudence, Truth, 
« Faith, Experience, Dexterity, Society, Diligence, 

* Oeconomy, and Piety, 

t Aufonius cites thefe as his : 

None know to J,peak who know not to refrain, 

One.good Man's P.raife 'fore many ill Men's Gain. 
He's mad who envies in the Happy j Pride -, 

Or Grief in the Unhappy doth deride. 

Who makes a Law muft, not that Law tranjgrefs. 
Purcbafe all friends thou canfi in Happinefs j 
And to the fewejl trujl in thy Diftrefs. 

* Of his 'Afopirm, thefe were moll cclebrious. 

Who hath a Quiver and a Bow, 

Againft a wicked Man Jhould go, 

Whofe doubtful Tongue never exprejl. 

The faitblefs Meaning of bis Breaft. 

His particular Sentence was, Know Opportunity. 

C H A P, III. , 

His Death, Brother, Wife, Son , Writings. 


He had a Brother, who dying without Ilfiie, hi$ 
Eftate devolved to Pittacus ; whereupon, refuting 
the Wealth Crcefus offered him, he faid, he had 
more by half than he delired. 

He married a Wife of Birth higher than himfelf. 
Siller to Draco , Son of Pentbilus j fhe behaved 
herfelf imperioufly towards him ; whereof d Plu¬ 
tarch gives this Inftance, Having invited fome 
Friends, /he came in and overthrew the Table ; he 
feeing his Gteejls troubled, faid, ‘ Each of you hath 
‘ fame Misfortune, he is bappieji who hath no more 
than this. Laertius faith, the Advice he gave con¬ 
cerning equal Marriage (Chap, a.) was out of Re- 
fentment of his own Troubles. 

' He had a Son named Tyrrheus, who at Cuma 
fitting in a Barber’s Shop, (as was ufed amongft the 
Ancients, by fuch as loved to difcourfe of News) 
was caufually killed by « Brajicr with a Blow of 
a Hatchet ; the Cumeans took the Offender and fent 
him to Pittacus ; be being informed of the Accident 
fet him at Liberty, faying, Pardon is better than 
Penitence. 

Of his Writing? f Laertius‘ mentions, 

'APtfj.\oa, already cited. 

Elegies, amounting to fix hundred Verfes. 

Of Laws in Profe, dire died to his own Country. 

, men. 

Epiftles -, of which this is preferved ; 

Pittacus to Crcefus. 

\tOU command me to coma to Lydia to behold your- 
1 Wealth without Sight whereof I can eafily be¬ 
lieve the Son of Alyatfes, to be the ricbejl of Kings, 
and therefore need not in that Ktfpeil go to Sardis ; 
for I want not Gold , but have enough even far my 
Friends alfo ; yet I will come to you to enjoy your Con¬ 
vocation as a Guejl. 


H E * lived to a fiilf Age, above fcventy Years, * There was another Pittacus, called the Lef- 
or ( following the Account of Suidas for his . fer, a Law-giver, mentioned by Pbavtrtnus and 
Birth) eighty. *> Lucian exceeds, who reckons Demetrius. 
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Parti. 


BIAS. 


CHAP. I. 

His 


B IAS 1 was of Priene, Son of Tutamis ; fo/ne 
affirm he was rich, others that he had no fi¬ 
liate, but lived as an Inmate. Satyrus rank- 
eth him firft of the feven wife Men. The Occa- 
lion whereby that Title was conferred on him was 
this ; he redeemed fome Captive Mejfenian Virgins, 
brought them up as his Daughters, gave them Por¬ 
tions, andfofent them back to their Parents. A 
Tripod being afterwards found at Athens (as was 
related in the Life of “Thales , the Place only diffe¬ 
rent) with this Infcription in Gold, To the IVife. 
Thefe Virgins (as Satyrus affirms) or (as Phanodi- 
etis) their Father came into the Congregation, and 
pronounced Bias Wife, declaring what he had done 
for them : Hereupon the Tripod was fent to him, 
■which Bias beholding, averred Apollo to be the molt 
wife, and would not accept it ; fome affirm he de¬ 
dicated it to Hercules at Thebes , as being defcended 
from the Theban Colony, fent to Priene. 

That he made good this Attribute, there are 
many Inftances ; b Alyattcs befieging Priene. Bias 
ttirned out of the Town two exceeding fat Mules, 
which coming to the Camp, Croefus wondered to 
c fee their Plenty extended to the very Beads, and 
defirous of Reconcilement, fent a Meflenger to 
them. Bias caufing many Heaps of Sand to be 
made, and covered over with Wheat, fhewed them 
to the Me (lingers, whereof Alyattes informed, was 
more eager of Peace than before, and fent immedi¬ 
ately to defire Bias to come to -him 5-but I. (an- 
fwered he) wifh Alyattes may feed on Onions, 
meaning to weep. 

d Some afcribe it to Bias, the Diverfion of Croe- 
fas his Expedition againft the Greek Illands, by o- 
thers imputed to Pitlacus related in his- Life. 

Cyrus having taken Craefus, fent an Army a- 
gainft the Grecians ; the Ionians much troubled, 
aHembled at the Panionium , where Bias gave therrr 
wife Advice, which, haJ they followed (faith He¬ 
rodotus) they might have been the happieft of all- 
trie Greeks: lie counfelled them to join together in 
one Fleit, to lari to Sardinia , and there build one 
City common to all the Ionians ; whereby they 
might preleive the in fc Ives from Bondage, happy in 
p<.(Telling an Ifi..nd far greater than all the reft, 
and commanding them ; but if they continued* id 
Ionia, the.-ewas noappirent Hope of Liberty. This 
Advice was jultihtd, the Ionians being fubdued. 


Life. 

• Bias, (his Country Priene irtvaded by Enemies, 
all, whom the Cruelty of War fuffered to efcape, 
flying away laden with the moft precious of their 
Wealth) being demanded why be carried none of 
his Goods with him ; I (faith he) carry my Goods- 
with me : He bore them (adds Valerius Maximus) 
in his Brea ft, not to be feen by the Eye, but prifcd 
by the Soul ■, enclofed in the narrow Dwelling of 
the Mind, not to be demolilhed by mortal Hands, 
prefent with thofe who are fettled, and not forfak- 
ing fuch as fly. 

' He refufed not the Amity of Kings, (as Thales 
did) particularly, that of Amajis, King of Egypt,, 
who fent him a Vi&im, commanding him to take 
from it the beft and worft Part. Bias fent him. 
the Tongue, for which Ingenuity he was much ad¬ 
mired. 

* Another Queftion of Amafss he refolved, whilft 
he was at Corinth (invited thither with the reft of 
the wife Men by Perianeter) where Niloxenus 
brought him this Letter. 

Amafis, King of Egypt faith thus to Bias, wifejl 
of the Greeks : The King of Ethiopia contendeth 
with me for Pre eminence in IVtfdim ; mafter'd in • 
other Things, he in, Conclujion requires an abfurd , 
Jtrange Thing, that I drink up the Sea j this Propo¬ 
rtion, if I refine, I Jhall have many of his Towns 
and Cities \ if I refolve not, I mujl lofe all theft 
which are about Elephantina. Ponder it, and fend 
Niloxenus back with all Speed whatever we can 
do for your Friends and Country, Jball not be want¬ 
ing. 

Having read the Letter, Bias with a lhort Paufe, 
recolledbng hintfelf, and having whifpered to Cleo- 
bulus who fat next him\ 4 Whar (faith he) Nau- 
4 cratites, Amafis, who commands fo many Men, 
4 and polTeffcth fo excellent a Country, will he for 
4 a few obfeure contemptible Villages drink up the 
4 Sea l Bias (laith Niloxenus fmiling) confider, as 
4 if be meant to do it, how it might be effected.. 

4 Bid the Ethiopian (replied Bias) with-hjld the 
4 Rivers from running into the Sea,, until he hath. 
4 drunk off that which is now Sea ; for the Jmpofi- 
4 tron concerns that only which is fuch at prefent,. 

4 not. what fhall be hereafter. Niloxtfus cm- - 
braced him with Joy, the reft applauding his So¬ 
lution. 
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Part L 


B 1 

C H A P. II. 

His moral Sentences, Precepts, and Verfet. 

H IS Apophthegms are thus delivered by Laertius h , 
and others. * He is unfortunate who cannot 
* bear Misfortune. It is a Difeafe of the Mind to 
* defire fuch Things as cannot be obtained,’ and to 
* be unmindful of the Miseries of others. To one 
< that ask’d what is hard, he anfwered, to bear 
‘ courageoufly a Change to the worfe. Being at 
* Sea in Company with wicked Men, who, a 
* Storm arifing, called upon the Gods ; hold your 
« Peace, faith he, left they know you are here. To 
“a Wicked Man, enquiring "what was "Pi®fy,'75e 
‘ was lilent, the other asking the Reafon of his 
* Silence : I anfwer not, faith he, becaufe you en- 
* qu..e after that which nothing concerns you. Be- 
‘ ing demanded what is Tweet to Mankind, he an- 
* fwer’d Hope. It is better to decide a Difference 
‘ betwixt our Enemies than Friends, for one of the 
* Friends will certainly become an Enemy, one of 
* the Enemies a Friend ; being asked what a Man 
* did with Delight, he anfwered. Gain by Labour. 

‘ We fhould fo live, as tho* our Life would be both 
‘ long and fhort. So love, as if hereafter we might 
* hate, converfing in Friendfhip with Caution, 
* remcmbring that it may poffibly convert to En- 
• mity. 

‘ 1 To one demanding whether he fhould take a 
‘ Wife ; {he mult be (faith he) either fair or foul } 
‘ if fair, Che will be common, if foul, a Pennance. 

* k That Tyrant fhall gain moll Glory, who 
* firft himfelf obeys the Laws of his Country : 
* That Common-wealth is beft ordered, wherein 
‘ every Man fears the Law more than a Tyrant. 
‘ That Family is beft ordered,-where the Mafter 
* behaves himfelf voluntarily within Doors, as he 
* doth without by Conftraint of the Law. 

* 1 Thofe who bufy themfclves in vain Know- 
* ledge refemble an Owl, which feeth only in the 
( Night, but is blind in the Light > fo is their 
* Mind (harp-fighted in Vanity, dark at the Ap- 
* proach of true Light. 

* Aufonius hath thefe under his Name. 

What is our chitfejl Good ? A Confciencr free. 
Our greateji ill ? Man's Man’s worjl Enemy. 
Poor? Th’ avaricious. Rich ? Who nought defires. 
A Wife’s bejl . Dower ? The Fame chafe Lift ac- 
- quires , 

Cbajfe ? She , of whom Report dare /peak no III. 
Wi/i? Who hath Power to hurt , but wants the 

mu. 

A Fool ? Who wants the Power , andyit would kill. 


A 8. 43 

His moral Precepts,; according to * D.meirius 
Pbalereut thefe. * Mod Men are evil. ( • His 

* particular Sentence) Before you do any Thing, 

* behold your Face in A G la A; if it fem hand- 

* fome, do handfome Things ; if deformed, fup- 

* ply the Defends of Nature. Pra&ife Honefty. 

* Undertake deliberately, but having once begun, 

* go through. Abhor to fpeak haftdy [ Laer. It iy 

* Madnefs.J left thou fin, for Repentance follows : 

* Be neither Ample nor fubtle. Admit not Impru- 
‘ dence. Love Prudence. Every where profcfs 

* there are Gods. Weigh what is to be done. Hear 
‘ much, fpeak feafonably. If poor, reprove not 
‘ the Rich, unlefs great Advantage may anfe there- 
■* by. ‘ Praife not an unworthy Periort for his 

* Wealth. Acquire by Perfuafion, not by Violence. 

* When thou doft good, impute it not to thy felt, 
*. but the Gods. In thy Youth, gun Wealth, m 

* thy Age, Wifdom. [Or as Laertius , from thy 
‘ Youth to thy Age gain Wifdom, for it will be 

* more fure to thee than all other Pofleflions.] Pre- 
‘ ferve in thy Adlions Remembrance ; in Oppor- 

* tunity. Caution; in thy Manners, Ingenuity ; 

* In Labour, Patience; in Fear, Warinefs ; in 

* Wealth, Love ; in Difcourfe, Perfualion ; in 

* Silence, a Decorum ; in Sentence, Juftice ; in 

* Boldnefs, Fortitude ; in Action, Power ; in Glo- 

* ry. Eminence ; in thy Nature, Generofity.’ 

p Of his ’AJ'ofAra, thefe were moft efteem’d. 

To all the City where thou liv’/l be kind. 

They who mojl Favour Jhow, mojl Favour find : 
But Pride is often with Deftruliion join’d. 

And, 

Strength is a Gift, which Nature's Hand befioius. 
Rhetorick and Policy the Wife Soul knows. 

Riches a Prefient that from Fortune /lows. 

CHAP. III. ff 

His Death and Writings. 

T1E was much addicted (Q| Pleading very ear- 
“ neft therein, but always employed in juft 
Caufes ; which ' Demoditws the Alerian implies, 
faying. If thou chance to * a fudge, give Sentence 
on the Pnensean Side ; ail'd Hipponax, to plead a 
Caufe better than Bias the Prienaean. And in that 
Manner he died, being very old, as he was plead¬ 
ing, having ended his Speech he repofed his Head 
in the Bofom of his Sifter’s Son ; his Adverfary 
having ended his Defence, the J udges gave Sentence 
on Bias’s Side ; the Court difmift, he was found 
dead in his Nephew’s Bofbm. The City bellowed 
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4 magnificent Monumentspon hnn, with tbfcln- 
feription ; 

Bias of Prienaan fam'd D if cent 
Lies here , Ionia’s great Ornament. 

They alfo dedicated a Temple to him, calfcd ite 
f rut a mi an. 

• Laertius bellows upon him this Epigram. 

» tens t. 


~U~L S. EartE 

Bias lies bidden here* whom Hermes led 

To tb' Grave , •token' Age ha 3 fnam'd upon bit 

His Head, which (pleading for bis Friend) en- 

elin’d 

Upon bis Nrphew* te long Steep refigtiU. 

He writ concerting lomit, by whet Mean* it 
might be atcrd happy (perhaps that Gounlcl already 
mentioned) two* the ufeta d’ V erica. 

«. 8C. 


CL EOBULUSL 


cat 

His Life , Death. 

C Leobulus « was of Lindus , (a City of Rhodes) 
or, according to Darts, of Caria, Son of 
Evagoras, lineally defcended from Hercules ; 
excellent both in Wifdom, outward Beauty, and 
Strength u , beyond all thole of his Time ; learned 
in the Phitofophy of the Egyptians: That he was 
Tyrant of Lindus x is manifeft from w Plutarch. 
He re-edified the Temple of Minerva, founded by 
Dar.aus. 

He had a Daughter *, whom he named Eumetis , 
but was called commonly from her Father Cteobu- 
lina : She compofed Verfes and Riddles, in Hexa¬ 
meters, famous for her Wifdom and Acutenefs in 
thole Riddles, feme of her Queftions having fpread 
as far as Egypt, which (he ufed jocularly, like Dice 
upon Occafions, only contelling with fuch as pro¬ 
voked her ; (he was alfo endued with an admirable 
Height of Mind,, and a Wit both Politick and full 
of Humanity, c ufing her Father to govern his 
People with wore mildhefs. Cratinus alfo men¬ 
tions her in a Comedy named from her Cleobulte, 
often cited by Athenians. 

7 He died full of Years, which extended to feven- 
fy. His Tomb carried this Infcrrption, 

I Fife Cleobulus’r Death, the Lyndian Shore* 

Tt which bis Birtb was owing, doth deplore. 

* He compofed Verfes and Riddles to the Num¬ 
ber of three thoiifand; of which was this Riddle 
concerning the Year, (by Suidas alcribed. to his 
Daughter Cleobulina.) 

One Sire, twelve Sons, from every one a Race 
Of thirty Daughters with a double Face : 

t tonsu I. Sy. a Sal. kXmC. w Ds iT Jtfpli. x Plat. 

X. 89. k Had. x. 93. c Ibid. I. 91, 


P: r. 

, and Writings. 

Their Looks are black* and white fucctfftvely r 
Immortal they art all, and yet all die. 

* Some afiert him the Author of this Epigram? 
upon Midas (not Homer ; who, as they account, 
lived long before Midas* tbo’ Herodotus otherwife.) : 

A brazen VWgirtJfretch'd-on Midas’ Tomb', 

To laf whilf Water runt 4 and Trees Jhalt bloom j. 
Whs If Sun and Moon dart their Jbcceffrae Beatns, 
And the rough Sea /applied by gentle Streams. 

/ dwell upon this difmal Sepulchre, 

To tell alt thofe that pafs , Midas lies here. 

There -is fikewife extant under his Name this- 
Eprftle b . 

Cfcobulus to Solon. 

Y’Of/ have hany Friends, and a Habitation epe- 
■ ry where ; but'I dart affirm* Lindus would be 
mof pleafng to Solon, being governed' by a Derniera- 
cy ; an If and where there is no Fear of Pififtratus, 
thither year Friends will tome te yete from all Parts. 

CHAP. ir. 

Hit moral Sentences* Precepts* and Verfes.. 

nF his moral Sayings % are theft: Employ thyftlf 
in fometbhtg excellent. Be. not vain and un¬ 
grateful. Befijetv yonr Daughters* Virgiupin Tears* 
Matrons in Diferetitn : Implying* that the Virgins 
alfojbould be infruBtd* which the Greeks nftd nor,, 
the Romans brought them up in the Liberal Sck 
ences. Do good to your Friend ,, that he may be more 
ccMr. rcft.-af. y Hat. t. 93. s OUT*. 9* 
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your Friend, your Enemy that he shay became your' 
Friend ; for vie Jboiild beware, of the Calumny ,f 
Friends y of the Treachery of Enemies : IVhen any 
Mat 1 gaeihforth, let him confidcr what he is to day 
when be returns, examine what he hath done. 

d A Prince may be happy , if be trufl none that are 
about him. That Common-wealth is bejl ordered, 
tyherein the Citisuns fear . Reproach more than Law. 
That Family is bejl, wherein more love than fear the 
M'ajler. 

His Precepts thus-collefted by * Demetrius Pha- 
lireus. A Mean is heft. ( f His particular- Sentence) 
To reverence thy Father is Duty. Take Care of thy 
Body and Soul.. Hear willingly, but truft not hajli- 
fy. (:Or as Laertius , ’tis better to: love to hear; 
than to love to {peak.)’ It is-better to know many 
Things■, (Laertius, to love Knowledge) than to be 
ignorant of .all. Teach your Tongue to fpeak well. 
It is proper to Virtue, and contrary to Vice, to Ixite 
Injuftice. (Laertius , be a Friend to Virtue, a 
Stranger to Vice.) Preferve thy Piety. Advifethy. 
Countrymen what is beft. Govern thy Tongue. (La¬ 
ertius Pleafure.) Do nothing by Violence. Infinite 
thy Children. Pray to Fortune. Forego■ Enmity. 
The Enemy to . .thy Country, ejleem thy own. Fight 
not) nor be kind to thy Wife in the Prefence of others , 

d Plat. Sympaf, ftp* lip-. e Stab* Seim. 3, f Latr 


one argues Folly , the other Madnefs. Correct not 
your Servants when they are drunk , it Jhews as if 
you were drunk yourfelf. Marry with your Equal ; 
far by matching into a higher Family, you procure 
Majfers, not Kinfmen. Laugh not in Compliance 
with him who derides others ; for .you will be hated 
by thofe he derides. Rich , be not exalted ; Poor, be 
not dejeSed. (Laertius adds. Learn to bear the 

Changes of Fortune.) 

E Aufonius aferibes thefe to him. 

The more is in thy Power, dejire the lefs j 
Not to be emiy’d is Unhappinefs. 

None long in his Impieties can thrive, 

Ik others much,- nought in thyfelf forgive. 

All Men would fpare the good, the bad caft dowtr. 
We Jhare not in our Ancejlors Renown : 

But their inglorious Asians often own. 

Of his ’AJ'o/xera thefe were moil noted h . 

By Ignorance mojl- Deeds are fway’d, 

In many fpecious Words-array'd ; 

But all Things Jhall by Time be weigh'd. 


t. t: 93. g'Ao&n. in Lud. fept. Sap. h Inert. itu£‘- 
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chap. i; 

The Country, Ancejlors, and Parents of Periander. 


P Eriander was Son of Cypfdus Tyrant of Co¬ 
rinth, his Mother Cratea, his Anceftors the 
Heraclides , (‘ delcended from' Hercules and: 
Jardana) reigned Kings of Lydia five hundred and 
five Years, the Son continually fucceedingthe Fa¬ 
ther; dor two and'twenty Generations. The Ori¬ 
ginal of Cypfdus, and the Manner of- his obtaining.. 
the.Kingdom.receive thus from k Herodotus.- 

W hen Corinth ■ was governed by an - Oligarchy,. 
inhabited by the Bacchiada , , who never would -: 
marry out of their own Family, one of them (cal- 
led Ampbion) had a lame Daughter (by name Labda) '■ 
whom when none of theBacebiadee- would take to > 
Wife, Eetion married (Son of Echetrates of the Be- 
treran Tribe,. but defcended.afar off from Laphh'e 
a nd Ceenis) having no Children,.he conful'ted the 
Delphian Oracle about it ; as foon as he entered, - 
the Brophetefs fpake • thus to him.* 


ifaert, ir 94. Herod,-z. 


Eetion none-will thee tho’ great refpeS, 

AS tone from Labdas fruitful Womb expeS, 
Which Jhall the People crujh , Corinth correS'. 

_ This Oracle to Eetion, agreed with another de¬ 
livered to the Baccbiada (tho’ by them not under- 
Hood) to this Effedt 

A'Lyon byan Eagle Jhall be laid. 

Upon a Rock , fierce, making all afraid. 
Corinthians, what 1 fay confider well. 

Who in tall Corinth and Priene dwell. 

The BdcchiacLs , who could not comprehend the 
Meaning of this Oracle, when they heard that to 
Eetion, undsrfiood their own by the Affinity it had 
with the other, and thereupon fecretly defigned a- 
mongft.themfelves to kill Eetion’s Child. His Wife 
being.delivered, they font ten Men of their own 

k LiW* . 
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to the Tribe wherein Eetion dwelt, that they 
fhould murther the Infant ; when they came to 
Petra to Eetion’s Houfc, they demanded the Child. 
Labda (not knowing their Intent, but thinking they 
came to congratulate with the Father) brings her 
Son, and gives him into the Hands of one of them. 
They had agreed (upon the Way) that he into 
whofe Hands the Child were delivered, fhould dafh 
out its Brains againft the Ground, but by divine 
Providence, the Child fmiling upon him to whom 
Labda had given it, he was moved therewith to 
fuch Companion, that he could not find in his 
Heart to k'h it, but delivered it to another, he to 
a third, until at Iaft it pall through the Hands of 
all the ten ; none of them having Power to kill it, 
they reftored it to the Mother. Then going forth 
and {landing b<-f->re the Door, they began to find 
Fault with one another, but chiefly with him who 
took the Child firft, for not performing the Agree¬ 
ment j after fome Debate, they agreed to go in all, 
and be qqual Sharers in the Murder ; but it was de¬ 
creed that Eetisn's Child fhould be the Oppreflor 
cf Corinth , for Labda ftanding at the Door heard 
all their Difiourfe, and fearing left their Minds 
changing, they {hpuld murder it, carried away the 
Child, and hid it in aMeafureof Corn (called Cyp- 
fela) a Place which die conceived they could ne¬ 
ver fearch if they returned, and foit fell out. They 
came back and fought all about; when they could 
not find him, they agreed amongft themfelves to 
tell thofe who fent them, they had done what they 
required, and returning home, did lb. Eetion' s 
Son growing up was called Cypfelus from the Dan¬ 
cer he had cleaped in the Corn-mcafure. When 
he c_me to Man’s Eftate, heconfulted with the Del¬ 
phian Oracle, and received a doubtful Anfwer, in 
Confidence whereof he attempted Corinth and took 
it, the Oracle was this. 

Happy is Cypfelus, who to my Fane 

This Pi fit makes ; he Corinth’s Crown Jhall gain ; 

He and bis Sons (but not their Sens) Jhall reign. 

Being pofTeft of the Kingdom, he perfecuted the- 
Corinthians , depriving many of their Eftates, more 
(by far) of their Lives ; having reigned thirty Years, 
he d td, and was fucceeded by his Son Periander , 
whole Reign cempleated this Tyranny, which laft- 
eii accmding to 1 Arifiotle feventy three Years and jix 
Months : So that Cypfelus began to reign in the fe¬ 
cund Year of the thirtieth Olympiad. 

CHAP. II. 

The Titne of his Birth, his Reign, and the Change 
of his Dijpofition. 

TyEriander m (by Computation from his Death, 
* which, according to Laertius , was in the eigh¬ 


tieth Year of bis Age,, the laft of the forty-eighth 
Olympiad) was born in the laft Year of the twen¬ 
ty-ninth Olympiad. His Reign (according to• A- 
ri/iotle’s Account, lafting forty four Years) begun 
in the fourth Year of the thirty-feventh Olympiad. 
Suidas faith, he fucceeded in the Kingdom, ° as Be¬ 
ing his Father’s eldeft Son, which Plutarch calls, 
a Difiafe hereditary to him, r flourilhed in the thirty 
eight Olympiad. 

He s was at firft of a mild gentle DifpofitLon, but 
afterwards grew very rigid upon this Occafion r . His 
Mother, whilll he was very young, kept him much 
in her Company, when he grew more in Years, fell 
in love with him ; with Time her Pailion increafed 
to fuch Extremity, that (he could no longer fup- 
prefs it ; afiuming Confidence, {he told her Son, 
there was a beautiful Lady fallen in love with him, 
and advifed him not to flight her Aftedion. Hean- 
fwered, he would not tranfgreft Law and Virtue, 
by touching a married Woman. His Mother pref- 
fed him with Intreaties; at laft he confented ; Ifce 
appointed a Night, advifing him not to have any 
Light in his Chamber, nor to conftia'n the Lady 
to fpeak, but to excufe her for Modefty’s Sake. 
Periander engaged himfelf to do all {he dire&ed. 
She, attired as richly as {he could, went to bis 
Chamber, and departed again before Day-break. 
On the Morrow {he enquired if he were pleafed, 
and if the Lady fhould come again to him. Peri¬ 
ander laid; it was his chiefeft Dcfire, and that he 
affefted her exceffively. From that Time fhe vi- 
fited her Son often. He, at laft, was moved with 
a great Curiofity to know who {he was, and foli- 
cited his Mother very importunately that he might 
have fome Difcourfe and Acquaintance with her, 
feeing he was fo much taken with Love of her, af¬ 
firming it was unreafonable he fhould be denied the 
Sight of one, with whom he had lb often a nearer 
Acquaintance. His Mother affirmed it could no i 
be done, in refpcift to the Modcfty of the Lady. 
Hereupon he gave one of his Servants,Order to hide 
a Light in his Chamber : She came as fhe ufed, 
and v. hen {he was afleep, Periander rofe, took the 
Light, and feeing it was his Mother, was about-to 
have killed her, but with-held by fome Genius or 
Apparition, forbore. From that Time forward be 
was troubled in Mind, grew cruel, and killed ma¬ 
ny of his Subjects. His Mother, much accufing 
her unhappy Genius, flew herfelf. Laertius faith 
they were both confcious hereof, and that being dif- 
covered, be grew cruel to every one. 

• In the Beginning of his Reign he was much 
more merciful than hi* Father, but keeping Cori 
relpondenge by Meflengers with Thrafibulus Tyrant 
of Miletus , (“ to whom in Times pad he had been 
a Gueft, before he arrived to the Government) ft* 
became at laft much more bloody than his Father. 
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He lent an Exprefi to Tbrajtbulut, to know what 
Courfe he fliould take to fettle himfelf, and to go¬ 
vern the City in the beft Manner. Tbra/tbulms led 
the Meflenger out of the Town, and as they walk¬ 
ed together in a Corn-field, queflion’d him con¬ 
cerning his coming from Corinth , and in the mean, 
time lopped off all the Heads of Com that grew 
higher than the reft, and threw them away ; in 
this Manner he went over the whole Field, not 
fpeaking one Word to the Meflenger, and fi> fent 
him home ; where being returned, Periander gree¬ 
dily enquired whatInftru&ions he had brought; he 
anfwered, Thrafbulus had given him none, and 
that he wondered he would fend him to a Mad-man, 
who deftroyed his own Goods. Periander enquired 
what Thrajsbulus did, and immediately apprehend¬ 
ed that he advifed him to put the moft eminent in 
the City to Death. "Laertius recites a Letter to 
thatEftedf, which,, if not fuppofititious, mull have 
been fent at another Time after this Meflenger de¬ 
parted: 

Thrafibulus to Periander. 

T Gave your Me/Jenger no Anfwer, but carrying him 

into a Field of Corn, lopped off with my Stick fuch 
Ears as grew higher then the reft, whiljl he follow¬ 
ed me \ if you enquire- he will relate all to you that 
he hath heard or J'een : Do you fo likewife, if. you 
mean to fettle yourfelf in the Government, take off the 
Heads of the chief ft Citizens , whether your profef- 
fed Enemies, or others. A Tyrant muff ffpe£l eve¬ 
ry Friend. 

Tho’ * Plutarch deny he followed this Advice, 
Herodotus avers, that from thence forward Perian¬ 
der exercifed all Cruelty upon his Subjects, dis¬ 
patching thole that had cfcaped the Rigour and Per¬ 
fections of his Father. * He firft appointed a 
Guard of Halberdiers to fecure his Perfon, which 
confifted of three hundred, and converted the Go¬ 
vernment to a Tyranny (* through his Cruelty and 
Violence). He forbad the Citizens to keep any 
Servants, or to be idle, always find.ng fome Em¬ 
ployment for them : If any Man fat in the Forum , 
he was fined, for he feared left they fhould plot 
againft him. * The Citizens being defirous to live 
lo atru he would not fuffer them ; he was al.vays 
in War, being of a martial Dilpofition. He made 
Slrips with three Banks of Oars, which he ufed in 
both Seas. He attempted to dig the Ifthmus off 
from the Continent. 

OfhisFriendftripand Correfpondence with Thra¬ 
fibulus, b Herodotus gives another In (lance, affirm¬ 
ing he fent to inform him of the Oracle’s Anfwer 
to Alymttes King of Lydia , concerning the re edi- 
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fying of the Temp'e of Minerva, and advifed him 
to provide before-hand for his own Security. 

c He made a Vow, if hi were Vi&or in the 
Chariot-race at the Olympick Games, to e.eift a 
Statue of Gold : He chanced to be victorious, and 
wanting Gold, beholding upon a Feftival of that 
Country the Women richly adorned, he took off 
all their Ornaments, and fo fent them home. 

CHAP. III. 

Of his being plac-d in the Number of the fven 
Sages. His Sentences and IVritings. 

TyEriander (faith f Plutarch) being become a Ty- 
* rant by heieditary Difeafe derived to him by 
his Father, endeavoured to purge himfelf thereof as 
much as pofl.ble, b ufing the feuni Converfation 
of good Peif ns. and ir.vitcd wife Men to come to 
him ; e to whu h Purp- fe he fe.it thio Epiftle to thofe 
of Greece, at fuch Time as they met at Delphi. 

Periander to the Wife Men. 

T Give Pythian Apollo many Thanks, that you be- 
-*■ ing met together there, will atjo by my Letters be 
brought to Corinth ; / will entertain you as you well 
know very kindly. I hear that lajl 3 'ear you met 
at the Lydian King's in San'is : Delay not now to 
come to me. Tyrant of Corinth, for the Corinthi¬ 
ans will look kindly upon you, if you come to the Houft 
of Periander. 

Upon this Invitation they went to him, not fe- 
ven, but twice as m.tny, of whom was Discles, 
Periander'% Friend, in whole Name ‘ Plutarch 
makes a large Deft r ption of their Erterta.nment, 
which was not in the City, but at tt c Port Lecheon, 
in a great Hall appr ptiared to folemn Fealts, join¬ 
ing to the Temple of f enus, to whom he had not 
facrificed fince the unhappy Death of his Mother 
until that Time, the Particulars of the Feaft, by 
Reafon of the largenefs of the Difcourfe, we refer 
to Plutarch. 

He was alfo himfelf put into the Number of thefe 
wife Men, who, * Plutarch faith, were originally 
but five, but that afterwards CLobuius Tyrant of 
Lindus, and Periander Tyrant of Corinth, who 
had neither Virtue nor Wifdom, by the Greatnefs 
of their Power, the Multitude of their Friends, 
and the Obligations they conferred upon thofe that 
adhered to them, forced a Reputation, and thruft 
themfclves violently into the ufurped name of IVife- 
men ; to which End, they fpread abroad Sentences 
and remarkable Sayings throughout all Greece, the 
very feme which- others bad laid before, whereat 
jthe other firft Sages were much difpieafcd, yet would 
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not difcover or convince their Vanity, nor have any 
publick Controverfy about that Title with Perfons 
of fo much Wealth and Power; but meeting to¬ 
gether at Delphi after fome private Debate, they 
confecrated there the Letter E, the fifth in the 
Alphabet, and in Numeration, to teftify to the 
God of that Temple they were no more than five, 
and that they rejected and excluded from their Com¬ 
pany the fixth and the feventh, as having no Right 
thereto. 

Of thofe h who excluded ■ him out of the Num¬ 
ber of the Seven, fome (as 1 Plato) fubilitute in his 
Room Myfo ; j others fay there were two of this 
Name Coufins, one the Tyrant, the other of Am- 
bracia. But Arifotle and others, aflert him of 
Corinth to be the Wife, which Attribute feeins to 
be,conferred upon him, not in refpedt to his Acti¬ 
ons, but moral Sayings and Writings, which were 
thefe. 

k Do nothing for Gain , that is proper to Tradef- 
men. They who will rule fafely , mufi be guarded 
with Love , not Arms. Being demanded why he 
continued King , becaufe (faith he) it is dangerous wil¬ 
lingly to refiain, or unwillingly to be depofed. 

1 When the other fix had given their Opinions 
concerning Tyranny (at the Feaft to which he in¬ 
vited them) he being defired to add his, anfwered 
with a troubled Countenance, Enough has been faid 
to deter any Man of found Judgment from Rule. 
When they had in like Manner declared their Opi¬ 
nions concerning a Common-wealth, he added. 
The Refill of all which had been faid, commended 
that Democracy moft , which came nearejl an Ari- 
focracy. 

m Being demanded what was the greatejl in the 
leaf, he anfuiered , a good Mind in a human Body. 

His Precepts (according to n Demetrius Phalereus) 
were thefe, Confideration is all ('•* which was his 
particular Sentence) fihiiet is good, Temerity dange¬ 
rous. Gain fordid , the Accufatiort of Nature. A 
Democracy is better than a Tyranny. Pteajures are 
mortal , Virtues immortal. In good Fortune be ' mo¬ 
derate , in bad prudent. It is better to die than to 
tv ant. Study to be worthy •' of your Parents. Be 
praifed living , beatified dead. To your Friends in 
Profperity and Adverjity be the fame. IVhat thou 
hajlpromifed am'tfs , perform not. \Laert. Keep thy 
Word.] Betray not Secrets. So reproach , as if 
thou Jhouldjl ere long be a Friend. Ufe new Diet , 
but old Laws. Punijh thofe who have finned ■, re¬ 
frain thofe that are about to fin. Conceal thy 
Misfortune, that it may not glad thy Enemies. 

r Aufonius aferibes thefe to him. 

Pleafure and Profit never difdgfee , 

As more fqlicitotis, . more -happy be. 

hSuid,. i Protagor. ■ j Laerti ! i, 98.' , fc dKd. I. 

o Lacrt. 1. 98. . p Aufon. iu •'Lud.‘ fepti'-fapi • q Ihert;- 

t See alfo A. Gellius, who tranflates this cl Plutarch, Lucian, and 
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s 27r ill to wijh, but Wirje to fear to die„ 

With what NeceJJity enjoins, comply. 

If thou art fear’d if many , many fear. 

Be not exalted when thy Fortune's clear: 

Nor be dejetled, if a Storm appear. 

1 He writ two thriufarid Verfes of morai Ia- 
ftrudlions. 

CHAP. JV. 

The Story of Arion. 

j"\Uring the Feaft we mentioned (by r Plutarch's 
Account) or rather according to Eufebius,, in. 
the fortieth Olympiad, there happened , a ftfahge 
Accident, which (becaufe Herodotus 5 calls it a Mi¬ 
racle fhewed to Periander) we fliall relate in his 
Words. 

* Arion , the moil famous Lutinift of that Time, 
having lived a long Time with Periander , took a . 
Voyage to Italy and Sicily , there having gotten to- ' 
gether much Wealth, he defigned to return to Co¬ 
rinth : At Tarentum he hired a Corinthian Veflel, 
confiding above any in Corinthians ; they, when 
they were at Sea, plotted to call Arion over board, • 
that they might be Matters of his Wealth, which 
he underftanding, offered to give them all, fo they 
would fave his Life } they re.fufing, bad him lay/ 
violent Hands upon himfelf, if he would be buried 
in his own Country, otherwife to leap immediate¬ 
ly into the Sea. Arion reduced to this Extremity, 
intreated them to give him Leave to put on his 
richeft Ornaments, and fo {landing upon the Poop' 
of the Ship, to play a Tune, promiling, as foon as 
he had done, to deliver himfelf into their Hands. 
The Men moved with a great Defire to hear the 
moft excellent Lutineft in the'World, retired from 
the Poop to the Middle of the ShipHe put on his 
beft Ornaments, and (landing upon the Poop, be¬ 
gan that Tune which they call the Morning Hymn, 
as foon as he had ended it, he threw himfelf into the 
Sea, with his Ornaments and Lute ; the Ship fail¬ 
ed on to Corinth. It is reported, a Dolphin took 
him'upon his pack, and carried him to Tcsnarus , 
where he landed, and took Shipping again for Co¬ 
rinth ■; he arrived there in the fame Habit, and re¬ 
lated all that pafted j which Periander not believ¬ 
ing, committed him to clofe Cutrody, not permit¬ 
ting him to go any whither,, and in the mean time 
font for the Mariners. When they came, he ask¬ 
ed them News of Arion. They anfwered he was 
very well in Italy, and that they left him fafe at 
Tarentum: Immediately Arion appeared, attired as 
when he JeapedJ out of the Ship, whereat they were 
fo confounded^, they' could not fay any Thing in 
their own Defence. This is attefted both by the 
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Corinthians and Lesbians. At Tcenarut there is a 
little Image given as an Offering of a Man fitting 
upon a Dolphin’s Back: That Periander caufed 
fuch a one to be made, isevident from this Epigram 
of Bianor. 

“ The Statue of Arion o'er the Main 

Sailing upon a Dolphin’s Back -was carv’d 
By Periander’r Order. See, Men fain 
By cruel Men, by Fifes kind preferv'd. 

CHAP. V. 

‘Of his Wife. 

H IS Wife was named Lyfis w , by him called Me- 
liffa , Daughter to Procleus, Tyrant of Epi- 
daurus and Erifihenea, the Daughter of Arifiocratis, 
by the Sifter of Arifiodemus , which Perlons ruled 
over the greateft Part of Arcadia. * He fell in 
love with her feeing her in a Peloponeftan Drefs, in 
her Petticoat, without a Gown, giving Drink to 
her Father’s Workmen : ? Long after he killed her 
in his Fury, big with Child, \with a Stool, or a 
Blow of his Foot, being wrought upon by the Ac¬ 
cusations of his Concubines, whom he afterwards 
burnt. 

" He fent one Day to Threfpotos, upon the River 
Acheron , to enquire by Necromancy concerning a 
Depofitum. Meliffa appearing, faid, Che would not 
tell them in what Place it was laid, becauie (he was 
cold and naked, the Cloths wherein (he was buried 
doing her no good, for they were not burned, con¬ 
firming the Truth whereof by Periander’s putting 
Bread into a cold Oven; which Anfwcr carried to 
Periander made good the Sufpicion that (» through 
Excefs of Love) rt*f* i«V» MiAiroy ifxiyn. Hereup¬ 
on he caufed Proclamation to be made, that all the 
Corinthian Women Should come to Juno ’s Temple 
to celebrate a Feftival, attired in their richeft Or¬ 
naments: When they Came, having placed a Guard 
of Soldiers in Ambufh, he ftripped them all, with¬ 
out any Diftindion (Free-women and Servants) of 
their Clothes, which he carried to Meliffa’ s Grave, 
and having prayed, burnt them to her : This done, 
he fent Meftengers to enquire the fecond Time; to 
whom Meliffa ’s Ghoft appeared, and told them 
where the Depofitum was laid. 

C H A P. VI. 

Of his Children. 

JjE had h by Meliffa two Sons, Cypfelus and Ly- 
copbron, the younger ingenious, the elder a 
Fool ; he had likewife a Daughter ; his elder Son 
at the Time of his Mother’s Death was eighteen 
Years old, the younger feventeen. Thefe their 
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Grandfather by the Mother’s Side Procleus (Tyrant 
of Epidaurus) lent for over to him, and loved them 
much, as in Reafon he ought, being the Children 
of his own Daughter ; when he was to fend them 
back, he faid to them. Do you know, Children, 
who flew your Mother ? The elder took no Heed 
to that Speech, but Lycophron the younger was fo 
troubled at it, that when he came to Corinth , he 
neither fpoke to his Father, nor would make him 
any Anfwer, looking upon him as the Murderer of 
his Mother ; whereat Periander at length became 
fo incenfed, that he turned him out of Doors. He 
being gone, Periander queftion’d the elder what 
Difcourfe his Grandfather had with him ; he re¬ 
lated to him how kindly he ufed him, but told no¬ 
thing of that which Procleus had faid to them at 
their Departure, for he had not taken any Notice 
of it; Periander faid, it was not poflible but that 
he fhould fay fomething more, and prefted him 
more ftridtly ; at laft he calling it to Mind, told 
him this alfo ; which Periander refenting, and not 
willing to ufe his Son more mildly, fent to the 
People with whom he lived in his Ejection, forbid¬ 
ding them to receive him into any of their Houfes. 
Turned out of that wherein he was, he fought to 
go into another, but was denied ; Periander hav¬ 
ing threatened thofe that fhould entertain him, 
and commanded all to drive him away. Expelled 
thence, he went to another of his Acquaintance, 
who knowing him the Son of Periander , entertain¬ 
ed him, tho’ with Fear: At length Periander 
proclaimed. That whofoever received him into their 
Houfe, or fpoke to him, fhould pay what Fine to 
Apollo he fhould impofe ; from that Time none 
durft venture to entertain him or fpeak to him ; nor 
would he himfelf make Trial of a Thing which he 
knew to be defperate, but palled his Time in the 
common Walks. Four Days after, Periander fee¬ 
ing him poor-and-extenuated with Fafting, took 
Compaffion of him, and laying afide his Anger, 
drew nigh to him, and faid. Son, which is better, 
to undergo what you now fuffer, or by obeying your 
Father to enjoy my Wealth and Kingdom ? You being 
my Son, and next Heir to the Kingdom of fruitful 
Corinth, have made Choice of the Life of a Vuga- 
bond, angrily oppofing him whom you ought not to op- 
pofe ; if any XJnhappinefs befel you in thofe Things 
whereofyoscfitfpeti me, it befel me, and / have fo 
much the greater Share therein, in being the Infiru- 
ment thereof -; hear how much better it is to be en¬ 
vied than to be pitied, and what it is to be angry 
with our -Parents or Betters. In thefe Words Peri¬ 
ander reprov’d his Son, who made him no other 
Anfwer, than. That he ought to pay a Fine to the 
God for fpeaking to him. Periander perceiving the 
Evil of his Son to be incurable, removed him out 
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of his Sight, and fending him by Ship to Corcyra, 
of which he was alfo Tyrant : Having thus difpo- 
f.-d of him, he made War with his Fathcr-in-law, 
Preclcus, as the chief Caufe of all that happened. 

Laertius mentions an Epiftle which he lent him 
to this Eftcdt : 

Periander to Prucleus. 

WJ E committed unwillingly that Crime upon your 
' ’ Daughter, but you, if willingly, you alienate 
n. v Son’s Alind from me, you do unjujlly ; therefore 
either jo fun his Alind towards me, or I Jkall re¬ 
venge this Injut v ; I have J'atisfied your Daughter by 
t urning in her Honour the Garments of all the IVo- 
men ./Corinth. 

■■ In line, he took E pi daunts and Procleus there¬ 
in, whom he preferved alive. 

d In procefs of Tune Periander growing old, and 
knowing himfelf to be no longer fit for the Charge 
of the Common-wealth, lent to Corcyra to invite 
Lycophron to the Government of the Kingdom ; 
conceiving his eldelt Son uncapable of that Office 
by Reafon of his Stupidity. Lycophron would not 
vouchfafe fo much as to fpeak to the Meflenger. 
Periander (affectionate to him) fent the fecond 
Time his Son’s Sifter, his own Daughter, hoping 
he would be fooner perfuaded by her ; Ihe coming, 
fuiJ to him. Brother , had you rather the Kingdom 
f.ou'd fall into the Hands of others , and our Fa¬ 
ther’s Houfe be dij'perfed, than go home and have it 
y ourjelf ? Return to tour own Houfe , injure your- 
fef no longer. Objlinacyis an unhappy Inheritance: 
Cure not one Evil with 'another ; many prefer Com¬ 
pliance before ‘fujlice ; many in purfuit of their Alo- 
ther’s Right lofe their Father's Kingdom ; a King¬ 
dom is a Jlippery Thing coveted by many ; our Father 
is old and feeble, give not your own Goods to others. 
Thus f.ie pleaded to him as her Father had inftrucl- 
cd her ; he anfwered he would never come to Co- 
liuth whilft his Father lived there: Which, as 
loon as Periander underftood, he fent a Meflenger 
the third Time, to let him know he would remove 
to Corcyra, and to command him to come to Co¬ 
rinth to take tlie Government upon him } to this 
the Son a (Ten ted. Periander prepared for Corcyra , 
his Son for Corinth : The People of Corcyra 
informed hereof, that Periander might not come 
into their Country, killed his Son : In Reveng of 
which Fact Periander lent three hundred Boys of 
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the chief of the Corcyreeans to Sardis to Alyattes 
King of Lydia, there to be gelt : The Corinthians 
who had Charge of them, were driven upon Samos , 
the Samians underftanding to what End they were 
fent to Sardis, advifed them to take Sanctuary in 
the Temple of Diana, and would not fuffer them, 
as being Suppliants, to be palled away : The Corin¬ 
thians nor permitting any Food to be given them, 
the Samians celebrated a Feftival, which is obferVed 
(faith Herodotus ) at tin's Day ; when Night was 
come, the Company of Youths and Maids danced 
whilft tie Children were prajiug, and in their 
Dance, having made Cakes of Meal and Honey, 
flung them am ingft the Children, whereby they 
were fuftain’d alive ; this they did fo long till the 
Samians, who had Charge of the Children, were 
fain to go away and leave them ; then the Sami¬ 
ans conveyed the Children home to Corcyra. c An- 
tenor and Dionyfius affirm, the Gnidians came to 
Samos with a Fleet, drove away Periander' s Guard 
from the Temple, and carried the Children to Cor- 
cyra ; for which Reafon the Corcyreeans allowed the 
Gnidians many Honours and Immunities which 
they gave not (even) to the Samians. 

CHAP. VII. 

His Death. 

'C'Xceffive Melancholly (amidft thefe Crofles f ) 

1 occafioned his Death, in the laft Year of the 
forty-eight Olympiad, the eightieth Year of his 
Age. Being defirous none fhould know where he was 
burieJ, he thus contrived it : He commanded two 
Men to go to a certain Place at Night, and to kill 
whom they firft met, and bury him. After them he 
fent four to kill and bury the two; after the four, 
more : They obeyed his Order ; the firft.. killed 
him. The Corinthians erected for him an empty 
Monument with this Infcription. 

Periander lies within Corinthian Ground, 

For Power and Wifdom above all renown’d. 

Laertius hath this Epigram upon him : 

At wbatfoe’er Jhall happen be not fad : 

Alike for all that God difpenfeth glad. 

Wife Periander did through Grief expire, 

Becaufe Events not join’d with his Defirt. 


S0C1A&ES. 


Herod, lib. 3. d Ibid. 
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SOC IADES 

His Collection of 

The Precepts of the Seven Sophifts. 


F Ol/ow God*. Obey the Law. Worjhip the Gods. 

Reverence thy Parents. Suffer for Juftice. 
Vnderjland what thou learneft. Know what thou 
heareft. Know thyfelf. About to marry, chufe Op¬ 
portunity. Confider mortal Things. When thou art 
a Guejl, acknowledge it. Refpefl Hofpitality. Com¬ 
mand thyfelf. Relieve thy Friends. Govern thy 
Anger. Exercife Prudence. Honour Providence. 
JJfe not Swearing. Love Friendfhip. Apply thyfelf 
to Difcipline. Purfue Glory. Emulate IVifdom. 
Speak well of that which is good. Difparage none. 
Praife Virtue. Do what is juft. Be kind to thy 
Friends. Revenge upon thy Enemies. Practice 
Generoftty. Abjla'tn from Evil. Befociable. Keep 
what is thine. Refrain from what belongs to others. 
Speak IVords of good Omen. Hear all Things. Gra¬ 
tify thy Friend. Nothing too much. Husband Time. 
Regard the future. Hate Injury. Have Refpetl to 
thy Servants. InJlruti thy Children. If thou haft 
ought , gratify others. Fear Deceit. Speak well of 
all. Be a Lover of IVifdom. Judge according to 
Equity. What thou knaweft, do. Abflain from 
Bloodjbed. Wifb Things poffible. Converfe with the 
Wife. Examine Wits. IVbat thou haft received 
rejtore. Diftrvfl none. Make Ufe of Art. Defer 
not what thou intendeft to give. EJleem Benefits. 
Envy none. Guard thyfelf. Approve Hope. Hate 
Calumny. Poffejs juftly. Reverence the Good. Ac¬ 
knowledge thy Judge. Be moderate in Wedlock. 
Refpeil Fortune. Fly Engagements for any. Con¬ 
verfe with all. ■ Make Ufe of thy like. Regulate 
Sumptuoufnefs. Enjoy what thou poffeffejl■ Exer- 
eife Modefly. Return Benefits. Pray for Profperity. 

g Stob. Set. 3 


Love Fortune. Hearing, fee. Aim at Things that 
may be acquired. Hate Diffention. Abhor Reproach. 
Curb thy Tongue. Repel Injury. Determine equal¬ 
ly. Make Ufe of thy Wealth. Examine without 
Corruption. Blame the prefent. Speak knowing. 
Ufe no Violence. Live pleafantly. Converfe mildly. 
Go through thy Undertakings fearlefs. Be benign to 
all. Confide not in thy Children. Govern thy 
Tongue. Do well to thyfelf. Be affable. Anfwer 
feafonably. Labour with Equity. Do that whereof 
thoujhalt not repent. When thou haft finned be peni¬ 
tent. Confine tby Eye. Counfel profitably. Per¬ 
fect quickly. Preferve Amity. Be grateful. Ob- 
ferue Concord. Declare no Secret, rear what 
is more powerful. Purfue what is profitable. Wait 
for Opportunity. Diffolve Enmities. Expert Age. 
Boafl not of Strength. Ufe to fpeak well. Fly Ha¬ 
tred. Poffefs Wealth juftly. Forfake not Glory. 
Hate Malice. Be not weary of Learning. Hazai ,1 
thyfelf prudently. What thou joyeft in, quit not. 
Admire Oracles. Love thofe thou maintaineft. Blame 
not the Abfent. Reverence thy Elders. Teach thofe 
that are younger. Confide not in Wealth. Stand 
in Awe of thyfelf. Begin no Injury. Crown thy An- 
ceftors. Die for thy Country. Oppugn not Life. 
Deride not the Dead. Condole with the Unhappy. 
Gratify without Damage. Be not troubled upon eve¬ 
ry Occafion. Let thy Children be by a Free-Woman. 
Promife none. Wrong not the Dead. Suffer as 
Mortal. Trujl not Fortune. Be in Childhood mo- 
dejl, iyt Youth temperate, in Manhood juft, in old 
Age prudent. Die untroubled. 
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AUSONIJ JLUDUS 

Septem Sapientum. 

The PROLOGUE. 


'T'HE feven wife Men, (that Name Times part 
-*• applied 

To them, nor hath Pofterity deny'd) 

Themfelves this Day unto your Viewprefent. 
Why doft thou blufh, gown’d Roman ? Difcontent 
That fuch grave Men (hould on the Stage be brought! 
Js’t Shame to us ? ’Twas none to Athens thought: 
Whofe Council-Chamber was their Theatre. 

True ; here for Bufinefs feveral Places are 
Aflign’d, the Cirque for Meetings, Courts to take 
Enrolments, Forums in which Pleas to make : 

But in old Athens , and all Greece was known 
No other Place for Bufinefs but this one. 

viz. the Theatre. 

Which latter Luxury in Rome did raife. 

The Edile heretofore did build for Plays 
A Scaffold-Stage, no Work of carved Stone ; 

So Gallius and Murena, ’tis well known. 

But after, when great Men not fparing Co ft. 
Thought it the higheft Glory they could boaft. 

To build for Plays a Scene more eminent. 

The Theatre grew to this vaft Extent ; 

That Pcmpey, Balbus, Ctefar did enlarge. 

Vying which (hould exceed for State and Charge. 

But to what End all this ? we came not here 
To tell you who firll built the Theatre, 

Forum, or City Gates, but t’ufher in 
Grave Sages, who by Gods approv’d have been. 
Such as in pleafing and inftruftive Verfc, 

Their own judicious Sentences rehearfe. 

Known to the Learned, and perhaps to you. 

But if your Mem’ries cannot well renew 
Th.ngs fpoke fo long fince ; the Comedian (hall. 
Who better than I know3 them, tell you all. 

Enter Comedian. 

A Thenian Solon, Fame lings, wrote at Delphis 
IV»3/ erietvTor, whole Senfe know thyfelf, is. 

But this to Spartan Chiton mud aflign. 

Some quefti- n, Chilon, whether this be thine, 

TtAi* bfie putx.fi The Clofe 

Of a long Life regard ; but muft fuppofe 

That Solon this to Lydian Croefus fpake. 

From Lesbian Pittacus this Motto take, 
ryveott ton fix ; that’s Know Time. But he 
By KdLifoe here means Opportunity. 


Oi «AnVra< Ketxo}, Bias did proceed 
From thee; that is, Mojl Men are ill. Take Hqed 
You not miftake him ; for by ill Men here 
He means the ignorant. The next you hear 
Is Periander’ s MtAjrn rb ar£r. 

That is, Thought’s all in all ; a thoughtful Man! 
But Lyndian Cleobulus does proteft 
Afurrot M»Tfor; Mean in all is bejl . 

Thales i yyvac awxftct <F cries. 

Upon a Surety prefent Danger lies. 

But this, for thole who gain by it to tell. 

May ’chance difpleafe. Now Solon comes, farewel. 

Exit. 

Enter Solon. 

T O ! Solon in his Greeks Drefs treads the Stage, 
To whom (as of the feven the greateft Sage) 
Fame gave the Prize of Wifdom from the reft; 
But Fame is not of Ccnfure the ftridt Teft. 

Nor firft nor laft I take my felf to be. 

For there’s no Order in Equality. 

Well did the Delphiek Prophet fport with him 
Who ask’d, which firll of the wife Men might feem. 
Saying ; if on a Globe their Names he writ. 

None firft or loweft he (hould find in it. 

From midft of that learn’d Round come I, that lb 
What once I fpake to Croefus, all here now 
Might take as fpoken to themfelves j ’tis this : 
Ofar T&Aof putxfi 0lx, which is, 

Mark th’ End of a long Life ; till when forbear 
To fay thefe wretched, or thole happy are : 

For all till then are in a doubtful State, 

The Proof of this we’ll in few Words relate. 

Crttfus the King or Tyrant (choofe you which) 
Of Lydia , happy thought, and ftrangely rich ; 
Who to his Gods did Gold-wall’d Temples build. 
Invites me o’er j I to his Summons yield. 

His Royal Summons went to Lydia , 

Willing his Subje&s by our Means might find 
Their King improv'd, and better’d in his Mind. 
He asks me whom I thought the happieft Man i 
I faid Telana, the Athenian , 

Who his Life nobly for his Country gave. 

He pifhes at it, will another have. 

I told him then Ablaut, who the Bounds 
Ne’er pall in all his Life of his own Grounds. 

Smiling 
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Smiling he &ys, What think you then of me, 
Efteem’d the happieft in the whole World ? We 
Reply’d, his End could only make that known. 

He takes this ill. I willing to be gone, 

Kifs his Hand, and fo leave him. For fome Ends, 
Mean time, ’gainft Ptrjia he a War intends ; 

And all Things ready, does in Perfon go. 

How fpeeds f He’s vanifh’d, Prifoner to his Foe, 
And ready now to yield his lateft Breath, 

(For by the Vidtor he was doom’d to Death) 

Upon the Funeral Pile rounded with Flames 
And Smoke, he thus with a loud Voice .exclaims 
O Solon / Solon ! now I plainly fee 
Th’ art a true Prophet! thrice thus naming me ; 
Mov’d with which Words, Cyrus , (the Conquerour) 
Commands the Fire be quench’d, which by a Show’r 
Of Rain then falling, happily was laid. 

Thence to the King, by a choice Guard convey'd 
And queftion’d who that Solon was ? and why 
He called fo on his Name ? He, for Reply, 

In Order all declares. Pity at this 
The Heart of Cyrus moves ; and Craefus is 
Receiv’d to Grace, who in a princely Port 
Liv’d after, honour’d in the Perftan Court. 

Both Kings approv’d and prais’d me, but what I 
Said then to one, let each Man here apply. 

As fpoke t’himfelf, ’twas for that End I came. 
Farewel. Your Liking let your Hands proclaim. 

Exit. 

Enur Chiton. 

A/lY Hips with fitting. Eyes with feeing ake, 
^ Expelling when Salon an End would make. 
How little and how long your Attic ks prate ! 

Scarce in three Hundred Lines one Word of Weight, 
Or a grave Sentence, how he look’d on me 

At going off?-->Now Spartan Chilon fee ! 

Who with Laconian Brevity commends 

To you tbr Knowledge of yourfelves, kind Friends ! 

r«*8/ atavrbr carv’d in a Delphos Fane. 

’Tis a hard Work, but recompenc’d with Gain. 
Try your own Strength ; examine what ’tis you 
Have done already, what you ought to do. 

All Duties of our Life, as Modefty, 

Honour and Conftancy included be 
In this, and Glory, which we yet defpife. 

Farewel, your Claps I not refpedl nor prize. [Exit. 

Enter Cleobulus. 

T Cleobulus , tho’ my Native Seat 
1 Be > final! Ifle, km Author of a great 
And glorious Sentence } Mtspo dftrroe, 

A Mean is- heft. You, Sirs, that fit upon 
The fourteen middle Benches next unto 
Th’ Orcheftra, heft may judge if thia.be true. 
Your Nod fhews your Auent. We thank you but 
We (hall proceed in'Order. Was it not 
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One-.Afir (who a Mart of your own Clime is) 

That (aid once in this Place, Ut ne quid nimis ? 
And hither does our MeA* Syao aim. 

The Dorick and the Latin mean the fame. 

In fpeaking, being filent, or in fleep. 

In good Turns, or in bad, a Mean ftill keep. 

In Study, or whatever you intend. 

I’ve faid, and that I mean, I keep here End. [Exit. 

Enter Thales. 

T’M Thales , who maintain (as Pindar fings) 
Water to be the bell and firft of Things. 

To whom by Phoebus Mandate, Fijhers brought 
A golden Tripod, which they Fijhing caught , 

By him as Prefent to the Wifeft meant. 

Which I refus’d, and unto others fent 
In Knowledge my Superiors as I thought. 

From one to th’other of the Sages brought. 

By them again return’d, to me it came. 

Who to Apollo confecrate the fame. 

For fince to feek the Wifeft, he enjoin’d, 

I judge no Man, but God by that defigned. 
Nowon the Stage (as thofe before) I come 
T’aflert the Truth of my own Axiom. 

Perhaps by fome ’tmay be offenfive thought : 

But not by thofe by fad Experience taught. 
'F.yyva ir<t{*OTi <t«i, fay we, 

Be Surety, and be fure a Lofer be. 

A thoufand Inftances I could produce 
To prove Repentance is the only Ule 
That can be made of it, but that we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. 

Make your own Application, and conceive 
The Damage Men by this foie Aft receive. 

Nor this our good Intention take amifs. 

You that like. Clap, you that diilike it, Hifs. 

[Exit. 

Enter Bias. 

T Am Pr'uenean Bias, who once taught 
-k O! orWtrroi Ktutbi, That mejt Men are naught. 

I wifb’trhad been unfpoke ; for Truth gains Hate. 
But by- bad- Men, I mean illiterate, 

An«f thofe who barbarouily all Laws confound. 
Religion, Juftice; for within this Round 
I fee none but are good j believe all thofe 
Whom I proclaim for bad among your Foes. 

Yet there is none fo partially apply'd 
To Vice, but with the Good will fide. 

Whether he be truly fucb, or would fain 
Of a good Man the Reputation gain. 

The hated Name of an ill Man all lhun. 

Then (meji good Men) your Praife, and 1 ha’ done. 

[Exit. 

Enter Pittacus. 

T ’M Pittacus, who once this Maxim, penn’d, 
Tiyrtnt Kasfir, that’s, Time apprehend. 
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But by Time we meant Time in Seafon, as 
In tempore veni is your Roman Phrafe. 

And your own Cornicle Poet Terence, he. 

Chief of all Things makes Opportunity, 

Where Dromo comes unto Antiphila 

I’ th’ Nick of T ime confider what I fay. 

And mark how great ar. Inconvenience 
Moft fuffer through this want of Providence 
But now ’t:s more than Time we fhould be gone; 
Farewel, and give your Approbation. {Exit. 

Enter Periander. 

N OW on the Stage fee Periander move ? 

He who once faid, and what he faid will prove. 


ARSIS. 

MsAerii Ti ota o. Thought is all in all. 

Since him a perfedl Agent we may call. 

Who firfl confiders what he undergoes ; 

For we fhould ftill forecaff, as Terence fhews, 

Th’ Event of Bulinefs, ; whether good or bad, 

Ere w* undertake it; where may beft be had 
Conveniency for Planting, where to Build, 

-When to wage War, and when to pitch a Field. 
Nor inconfiderately take in hand 
Or great, or fmall Things, for that makes a Stand 
In the free Progrefs of all new Defigns ; 

Like Confultation ; hence we fee it clear. 

Who ufe it not, by Chance, not Counfel fleer. 
But I retire, whilft you with better Fate 
.Employ your Thoughts how to uphold your State. 

{Exit. 


ANACHARSfrS. 

C H A P. I. 

His Life and Writings. 


T Hofe Nations (faith 1 Herodotus) which -Border . 
upon the Euxine Sea, are of all mojl illiterate , 
the Scythians only excepted ; we can alledge 
nothing relating to Learning of any People within the 
Compafs of that Sea, neither know we any Perfpn 
learned but the Scythians Anacharfts. b Amongjl 
thefe, notwithftanding the Roughnels of-their Edu¬ 
cation, (for they fed upon Mares Milk, and dwelt 
in Waggons) were fame who far exceeded all.in J.u- 
jlice. 

Such was Anacharfts, c Son of Gnurus, Brother 
of Cadovides, King of Scythia ; his Mother a Gre¬ 
cian, by which Means he had the Advantage of two 
Languages , but was Owner of no other Houfe than 
the Cuftom of that Country allowed, a Chariot, 
whence J he compared his Dwelling to that of the 
Sun, carried in that Manner round the Heavens. 

“ The Scythians never travel beyond their own 
Confines, but Anacharfts, as a Perfon endued with 
more .than ordinary Wifdom, extended his Journey 
farther, ' being lent by the King of Scythia to 
Greece. 6 He came to Athens in the firfl Year of 
the forty-feventh Olympiad, Eucrates being Archon ; 
and b firfl met with Toxaris one of his own Country, 
by whom, as the moft compendious Way to take a 
Survey of Athens and Greece, he was addrefs’d to 
Solon. How Solon received and entertained him. 


is already related in his Life. He inflrudled him 
in the beft Difciplines, recommended him to the 
Favour of nobleft-Perfons, and fought all Means of 
giving him Refpecl and Honour. Anacharfts ad- 
rairei his Wifdom, continually followed him, in a 
fhort Space learned all Things of him, and was 
kindly received by every one for his Sake, being 
r(as Theoxcnus attefts) the only Stranger whom they 
incorporated into their City. 

1 Thus was he much honoured by the Grecians 
for his Perfection, Wifdom, Temperance, where¬ 
in he excelled many of their Philofophers, where¬ 
upon they conferred the Attribute of Wife upon 
him, fome accounting him one of the Seven. Pe¬ 
riander invited him with the reft to Corinth ; the 
Feaft is. largely deferibed by Plutarch : There Ana- 
char ft s carrying with him Chaplets of Flowers, Ivy, 
and Laurel, drunk, as the Scythians ufe, to great 
Excefs, k and required the Prize of Drinking to 
.be given him, becaufe he was firfl drunk. In a 
Race (faith he) he wins who comes firjl at the Pcji, 
in Drinking he who comes, firjl to the End deferves 
the Reward. 

1 Having feen much of the-World, and improved 
his Knowledge , he returned to Scythia.,(as. Lucian 
conjectures, not until. Solon was dead.) As he failed 
along the Hellefpont, he put in at Cyzicum, and 


b Strab. lib. 7. c Laert. 1. 101. d Plut. conviv. fept. fap. e /Elian, var. hift. 4. 7. f Herod. 4. gLa- 
h Lucian. Scyth. i Strab. lib. 7. . Clan. Alex. Strom, x. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. AElian. lib. 2. k Athen. 
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fading tht People celebrating- a Fefirval to the Ma¬ 
ther of the Gods, with much Splendor and Munifi¬ 
cence ■, he made a Vow, if be got fafe home, to fa- 
crifice in the fame Manner as he had feen tho/e of 
Cyzicum, and to injiitute a Vigil. When he came 
into -Scy thia, he withdrew himfelf privately to Hylaea, 
near the Achyllean Courfe, a P. lace abounding with 
Trees, and performed the Rites of the Goddefs with 
a Timbrel (and Cymbal m about his Neck.) A Scy¬ 
thian efpying him, carried IVordta Saulius the King, 
who -went immediately thither, and being an Eye- 
ivitnefs thereof, Jhot him through with an Arrow 
(> to punifh his Effeminacy, and prevent the In¬ 
flation thereof in others). 0 And now if any en¬ 
quire concerning Anachariis, the Scythians deny they 
knew him, becaufe he travelled into Greece, and af- 
fclicd the Cufloms of that Country. As I am in¬ 
formed by Timnes, Tutor of Spargipithes, he was 
Uncle to Indathyrfus, King of Scy thia. Son of Gnurus, 
Son of Lycus, Son of Spargapithes. Now Anacharfis- 
leing of this Family, it is maniffl he was p Jlain by his 
Brother, (that his Brother was King of Scythia, and 
flew him, is confirmed by Laertius, tho* he differ 
in the Name) for Indathyrfus was Son e/'Saulius, 
Saulius was he who flew Anacharfis, and confe- 
qutfntly is'the fame Whom Laertius calls Cadovides, 
adding, fome report that he Jhot him in hunting ; for 
being addicted to the Greek Cujloms, and endea¬ 
vouring to alter the Laws of Scythia, Vpficrcufkn'hc 
dying, faid, he returned fafe out of Greece, guard- 
id by his own Wifdom, but was flain at home by the 
Erivy- of others. Upon him Laertius * hath this 
Epigram. 

From Travel Ariacharfis came at laft. 

And Scythia in a Grecian Mould was cajl 

Whllft he was teaching how, by the Surprise 

Of a wing’d Arrow carried to the Skies. 

’ There were many Statues erected in Honour 
of him by the Grecians, upon which was writ, 
Tidovttf, yartfbt at Set w He was temperate 

and skilful in many Things. He freely and large¬ 
ly difeourfed of the Manner of Diet and Medicine, 
which the Scythians ufed Ih curing the Sick. From 
the plain Freedom he tiled in Speech, 1 arofe a Pro¬ 
verb, The Scythian Pht-aji. He writ eight hun¬ 
dred Verfes of Orders for the Scythians' and Greeks, 
concerning frugal Living and martial Affairs. 
There are alfo two Epiftles of his extant. 

Anacharfis to Croefus. 

T Tjng of the Lydians, I came into Greece to be 
irf armed of their Manners and Studies j I need 
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not Money, it is enc "Cgh if I-ccn return into Fcyth'a 
bettered : But 1 wilt ro/ne to Saidis, be.avft l high¬ 
ly ■ eflcem your Favour. 

* Anacharfis to Hanno,- Health. 

A/f Y Apparel 1 is a Scythian Rug, my Slices the 
^ Hardnefs of my Feet, my Bed the Earth, my 
Sauce Hunger ; I feed on Milk, Cheefe, and FI-Jo. 
You may come to me as to one that’s contented: But 
thofe Gifts which you fa much ejleem, bejlcw either 
on your Citizens, or the immortal Gods. 

u He is faid to have invented Tinder, w the An¬ 
chor, and the Potter’s Wheel ; but this latter is by 
Strabo evinced clearly to be falfe, becaufe mention¬ 
ed by Homer, who lived long after him, Anachat- 
fts being in the T ime of Crcejus. 

G H A P. II. 

His Apophthegms. 

til IS Apophthegms are thtfe, * He faid a Vine 
11 bare three Grapes, thefirfi of Pleafierc, the fe- 
cond of Drunkennefs, the third of Repentance. He 
wondered, that amongjl the Greeks, Artijls con¬ 
tended, and they who were no Artijls determined. 
Being demanded by what Means a Alan might be 
brought not to love lVim., hefaid, by Jetting bejore 
Jih Eyes the ASlicn's of drunken Perfons. He won¬ 
dered the Grecians, who punijhcd Injuries by Law, 
rewarded the Athletae at publiek Exercijes fir beat¬ 
ing one another. Being told a Ship is four Inches 
thick, fo far from Death, paid he, are they who 
fail. He faid Oil was a Receipt procuring Mad- 
nefs, becaufe the Athleta:, the more they were anoint¬ 
ed^ therewith,' the more fierce they were againjl one 
another. How comes it, faid he, that they who for¬ 
bid lying themfelves, lye openly, when they put off" 
their Wares ? He wondered that the Greeks in the 
Beginning of a Feafl drank in tittle Cups, and when 
they were full in great. 1 Being demanded (by Ar- 
dalus) whether there were any Flutes in Scythia, he 
anfwered, not fo much as Vines (which z Arijhtie 
calls a DemOnftration oti, by the remote Caulc J .) 
Ardalus adding, are there not Gods afhongJI the Scy¬ 
thians ? Yes, reply’d he, which underjland all Lan¬ 
guages. . k Being asked what Ship was fafejl , he 
anjtuered, that which is in the Haven, tie affirm- 
ed the mofl remarkable Thing he had feen among the 
Grecians to be this, that they left the Smoke upon the 
Mountains; and carried the Wood into their Cities. 
Being demanded whether the Number of the Dead or 
the Living Were the greatejl ; amongfl which, faith 
be, do you account tbofe who are at Sea ? To an A- 
thenian, who reproached him for being a Scythian, 
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my Country, (faith he) is a Di/grace to m/, but 
you are a Difgract to your Country. Being demanded 
what in Man is both good and bad, he anfwered the 
Tongue. He affirmed it is better to have one Friend 
worth much, than many -worth nothing. He jaid the 
Forum was the proper Place for Cheating and unjuff 
Gain. To a young Man who reproached him at a 
1'eaji ; Youth, faid he, if at thefe Years you cannot 
bear Jf-'ine, when you grow old, you will not be able 
to bear IVater. 

c When he returned to Scythia, he told the King 
■who fent him, the Greeks were bufted in all Kinds of 
JVifdom, except the Lacedaemonians, who only knew 
how to give and receive prudently. 

d He faid, the Greeks made no other Ufe of Money 
but to account with it. « At a publick Afftmbly in 
Athens, he faid, he wondered, why in the Greek 
Convocations, wife Men propounded Bufinefs, and 
Fools determined it. e That Prince is happy who is 
wife. That City is be ft, wherein (all Things elfe being 


PtaH-I, 

equal) Virtu* hath the better Condition, Flee the werft. 

* To one, who, as they were drinking , faid, be¬ 
holding his Wife , Anacharfis, you have married one 
who is nothing handfome : lam (aifwered he) of 
that Opinion alfo ; but put left Water in my Wine , 
that 1 may make her handfome. 

h Relating the Qualities of the Vine to the King 
of Scythia, andJhewing him fame Slips thereof, he 
added, and by this Time it would have reached in¬ 
to Scythia, if the Greeks did not every Year cut off 
its Branches. 1 At a Feafl, fuch being fent for, as 
might procure Mirth, he alone fmiled not j after¬ 
wards, an Ape being brought in, he laughed, fay¬ 
ing , that Beafl is ridiculous by Nature, Man by 
Art and Study. 

Whilft he Jlept, he ufed startx*0 r? pit A euf rat 
aiJdicr -rn Pt^ut <H n orbp*, implying that a Man 
ought to take great Care to govern both, but that it is 
harder to refrain our Pleafure than our Tongue. He 
faid, that to him all the Grecians were Scythians. 


MIS a N. 
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MIS 

■JV/T Yfon * was (according to Hermippus) Son of 
Strcmcn, born at Cbene, a Village either of 
Oetesa, or Lacedemonia, his Father a Tyrant. 
Anacharfts demanding of the Oracle, if any were 
wifer, was anfwered (as was in the Life of Thalet 
mentioned of Chilon.) 

Oct.-can Myfon I declare 
Wifer than tbofe who wifef are. 

His Curiofity increafing by this Anfwer, he went 
to the Village, and finding him fitting a Plough- 
fhareto the Plough, faid, Myfo, it is not yet Time 
to plough : But it is (anfwered he) to prepare. 
Others affirm the Oracle called him Etean , about 
which there is much Difference. Parmenides faith, 
that Etea is a Lacedemonian Village, whereof My- 
fon was. Soficrates, that he was Etean by his Fa¬ 
ir Laert. 1. 106. 


o jsr. 


ther, Cbenean by his Mother. Eutbyphron , that 
he was a Cretan, Etea being a City of Crete, A- 
naxilaus an Arcadian. Hipponax mentions him in 
thefe Words : And Myfo, whom Apollo declared 
the wifef of all Men. Ariftomenus affirms he was 
of the fame Humour as Timon and Apemautvs , a 
Man-hater. He retired from Lacedemon into the 
Defert, and was there furprized all alone; fmiling, 
being demanded why he fmiled, no Man being pre- 
fent, he anfwered, for that Reafbn. Arifoxensts 
faith, he was of no Account, becaufe not of the Ci¬ 
ty, but of an obfeure Village; whence feme aferibe 
his Sayings to Pififtratus, but others reckon' him 
one of the Seven. 1 Plato puts him in the Room 
of Periander. He faid. We muf not fetk Things 
from Words , but Words from Things ; Things were 
not made for Words, but Words for Things. He 
died ninety-feven Years old, 

1 Proagar. t. 1. 
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EPIMEN1DES. 


E Pimtnidis m is by all acknowledged a Cretan, 
(tho’ contrary to the Cuftom of that Place he 
wore long Hair) but in the Town where he 
was born they agree not. Laertius , following the 
greater Part of Writers, faith it was " Cnojfus, 
Strabo , Pheejlus. There is no lefs Difference about 
the Names of his Parents ; fome call his Father 
Phajiius, or Phtejlus, others Dojiades , his Mother 
Blajia, others Agefarchus ; Apollonius, Bolus, La¬ 
ertius, and Suidas name his Mother Blajia ; Plu¬ 
tarch ° Balta, fuppofed a Nymph. 

It is reported, that when he was a Youth, be¬ 
ing fent by his Father and Brethren to their Field 
to fetch home a Sheep to the City, tired with the 
Heat and Travel in Search thereof, he withdrew 
himfelf at Noon (or as Apollonius, at Night) from 
the common Way into a private Cave, where he 
flept (according to p Theopompus') fifty feven Years, 
according to i Varro, r Plutarch, and * Tertullian , 
fifty, x Paufanias forty, in which Interval of Time, 
moft of his Kindred died; at the End hereof 
awaking, he betook himfelf again to the Search of 
his Sheep, thinking it the fame, or the next Day 
to that wherein he lay down, and that he had 
flept but a little while 5 not finding it, he returned 
to the Field, where he faw all Things changed, 
and a Stranger in Poflertion thereof; thence to the 
City much amazed ; going into his own Houfe, 
they queftioned who he was } at laft he met with 
his younger Brother, now grown old, by whom 
he was informed of all that parted, and the Time 
of his Abfence. Plutarch faith, he awaked an old 
Man ; * Pliny and Laertius, that he grew old in 
as many Days as he had flept Years. * Some af¬ 
firm he flept not, but retired a while, employing 
himfelf in cutting up Roots. 

Many other Wonders are reported of him ; 1 fome 
fay, he received Food of the Nymphs, which he 
kept in an Ox’s Hoof, and took thereof a little 
every Day, requiring no other Suftenance, never 
being feen to eat ; 1 he often counterfeited Refur- 
redlion from Death to Life ; his 1 Soul going out 
of his Body whenfoever he pleafed, and returning 
again. 

a He is reported to be the firft that luftrated 
Houfes and Fields, b which he performed by Verfe. 
To this End the Athenians in the forty-fixth Olym¬ 
piad, vifited with a Plague, and commanded by 
the Oracle to luftrate the City, fent Nicias, Son 
of Niceratus with a Ship to Crete , to defire Epi- 


menides to come to them, which he did, and there 
contracted Acquaintance with Solon, whom he pri¬ 
vately inftru&ed, fetting him in the Way of mak¬ 
ing Laws. He reduced the divine Rights to a 1 of¬ 
fer Charge; he moderated the Mournings of the 
Citizens, he added fome Sacrifices to the Ceremo¬ 
nies of Funerals, taking away barbarous Cuftoms 
which the Women ufed upon thofe Occafions ; 
and (which was of greateft Concernment) by Pro¬ 
pitiations, Procurations, and Offerings, he luftrated 
and expiated the City, rendering the People more 
obfequious to Juftice and Unity, c and ftayed tire 
Peftilence in this Manner: He took Sheep, black 
and white, and brought them into the Areopagus ; 
there he let them loofe, to go whither they would, 
giving Order to thofe who followed them, that 
whenfoever any of them lay down, they fhould fii- 
crifice in that Place to the proper Deity, whereby 
the Plague ceafed. Hence it is, that at this Day, 
(faith Laertius) are to be feen in many Athenian 
Villages, namelefs Altars, Monuments of that Ex¬ 
piation. Some affirm he imputed it to the Cyloni- 
an Impiety (of which already in the Life of Solon) 
and aflwaged it, by putting to Death two young 
Men, Cratinus and Cteftbius. 

d He is fuppofed firft to have built Temples ; 
one he ereCted in Athens to the Eumcnidcs ; another 
he intended to confecrate to the Nymphs, but a 
Voice from Heaven was heard in thefe Words, 
Epimenides, not to the Nymphs but to Jupiter. 

e Beholding the Haven Munychia, he faid to thofe 
who flood by, how blind is Man to the future ! 
The Athenians would tear this Haven in Pieces 
with their Teeth, if they forefaw how much it 
will infeft the City. This he foretold many Years 
before it came to pafs, which was in the fecond 
Year of the 114 Olympiad, when Antipater put a 
Garifon of Macedonians into the Munychia. 

The Athenians f being afraid of the Perfian Na¬ 
vy, he told them, it would not invade them for 
many Years, and when it did, the Perftans fhould 
not efFeCt the leaft of their Hopes, but depart home 
with greater Lofs to themfelves than they had given 
their Adverfaries ; which was fulfilled in the h lghts 
at Marathon and Salarr.is. 

* He foretold the Lacedaemonians (and Cretans 
alfo) the Overthrow they fhould receive by the Ar¬ 
cadians, which happened when Euricrates and Ar- 
chidamus reigned in Laced/cmon. 

Thefe Predictions, (for which the •> Grecians 
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efteemed him 1 divine, beloved of the Gods, k and 
put him in the Number of their Sophifts ; the Cre¬ 
tans ', whofe Prophet he is (tiled by n St. Paul, 
facrificed to him as a God, were either aot known, 
or not credited by Arijlotle ", who avers, he ufed 
not to prophefy of future Things, but only fuch as 
were pad and obfcure. 

For his Luftration of the City and other Things, 
he was much honoured' by the Athenians , who of¬ 
fered him many Gifts, would have rewarded him 
with a Talent, and appointed a Ship to tranfport 
him back to Crete : He rcfufcd their Gifts and 
Money, nor would accept of any Thing but a little 
Branch of facred Olive out of the Tower, where¬ 
with (having procured a League betwixt the Cnof- 
fians and Athenians ) he returned home, and foon 
after died “157 Years old, or according to r others, 
150, the Cretans fay he wanted but one of 300. 
Xenophanes affirms he heard him when he was 154 
Years of Age. His Body the Lacedemonians kept 
by the Direction of the Oracle. It was taken up 
many Years after, marked all over with Characters, 
whence arofe a Proverb concerning abftrufe Things, 
the Skin of Epimenides. He called himfelf /Eacus, 
others named him Cures. 

He was a great s Poet, and writ many Things 
in Verfe ; the Subject of his Writings were thefe. 

Initiations , Lujlrations , and other obfcure Matters 
in Verfe. 

The Generation and Theogony of the Curetes and 
Coribantes, 5000 Verfes. 

The Building of Argo, and Expedition of Jafon 
to Colchos, 6500 Verfis. 

Of Sacrifices, in Profe.. 

Of the Cretan Common-viealtb.. 

Of Minos and Radamanthus. 

i Plat. 1. c. k Plut. Sol. 1 Laett. i. 109. m Tit. I; 
p Apollon. Hilt. com. i. citing Phlegan. Suid. <j Suid. 

t Lacrt. I. 113. t Laert. Ibid. 
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r Of Oracles end Rejponfes, out of which St. 
Paul cites this Verfe. 

Kfijrir aei 4 <v 3 Tcw, tuuut dnf'ut, reertgtf dfyoti. 

The Cretans are always Lyars, Evil Beads, Slow- 
bellies. 

There is extant under his Name (faith Laertius *) 
an Epiltle to Solon concerning the Orders of Go¬ 
vernment given by Minos to the Cretans ; which 
Demetrius conceives of later Date, not written in 
the Cretan, but Athenian Language ; but I have 
met with another to this Effetft. 

Epimenides to Solon. 

13 £ of Comfort Friend'-, for if Pififtratus were 
Ruler of Athenians, inured to Servitude, and 
void of Difcipline, his Way perhaps might continue- 
for ever. But now he fubjeSls not bafe People, but 
fuch as are mindful of Solon’/ Injlrufl'tons, who 
■ajhamed of their Bondage will not brook his Tyranny ; 
and tho' he Jhould fettle himfelf in the Government 
unmoveable , yet I hope it will not devolve to his 
Children ; for it is hard for free Perfons, brought up 
under excellent Laws , to fuffer Bondagf. As for 
you, wander not, but come to Crete to me, where you 
will find‘no opprejfive Monarch. If in travelling up 
and down you Jhould light upon fame of bis Friends , / 
fear you may fuffer fome Mifchief 

* There were two more of this Name, one a Ge- 
nealogift : The other writ in the Dorick Dialed* 
concerning Rhodes ; 


n Rhetor, 3. 17. o Laett. citing Phlegon. Pint, i; 5 r. 
rD. Hieronym. in Epiftol. ad Titum. Seethe Plain. Tit.. 11. a. 


PHERECTDES\ 


TyHerccydes “ was of Syr us (one of the Cyclades near 
* Delus) Son of Badys, or as others, Babis ; born 
accord.ng to ^ Suidas in the 46th Olympiad ; he 
lived in the Time of Alyattes King of Lydia ; con¬ 
temporary with the feven Sophifts, by fome ac¬ 
counted one cf them. Laertius faith he was in the 
fifty-ninth Olympiad, x Cicero in the Time of Sir- 
vises Tu'lus. 

There are who affirm he heard Pittacus ; others 
fay he had no Mafter, but procured and fludied 
by himfelf the abftrufe Books of the Phoenicians. 




kDc D 


116. 


c Apollon, ibid. Licit, lh 


x Tttfc, tpneft. I. 


1 Many ftrange Things are related of him. * In 
Syrus being thirfty, he required Water of one of his 
Scholars, which * (being drawn out of a Well) he 
drank, and thereupon declared there would be an 
Earthquake within three Days in that Iiland ; which 
happening as he foretold, gained him much Credit, 
tho’alcribed by Cicero b not to a.divine,.. but a- na¬ 
tural Caufe. 


c Again going to Juno’s Temple in Samos, he 
beheld a Ship with full Sail entering the Harbour, 
he faid to thofe that were prefent, it would never 
L»er*. ibid. 1 Apolloa. hilt, c o mment . of, 5. a Laett. ibid; 
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come into the Haven ; whilft he was (peaking, a 
Storm arofe, "an«f the Ship funk in their Sight. 

4 Going by Metfana to Olympia, he advifed Pe¬ 
rilous, at whole Houle he lay, to remove thence 
with all his Family j which he obeyed not: Mef- 
fana was foon after taken. 

c He bad the Lacedemonians not to efteem Gold 
or Silver. Hercules having lo commanded him in 
a Dream, who appeared likewife to the Kings, and 
bad them obey Pherecydes : This fome afcribe to 
Pythagoras. 

He held Opinions contrary to Thales, but f a- 
greed with him in that of Water, that it is Princi¬ 
pal of all Things. He faid the Gods called a Table 
St ittfdf- 1 He firft aliened the Immortality of the 
Soul, according to fome. h Txetzes affirms he was 
Matter to Thales, but that fuits not with their 
Times : That he inftru&ed Pythagoras is generally 
acknowledged. 

The Manner of his Death is varioufly related. 
Htrmippus faith ', in a War betwixt the Ephefians 
and Magnefians, he, defirous the Ephefians might be 
Victors, demanded of one prefent, whence he "was? 
Who anfwer’d of Ephefus : Draw me then, faith 
tie, by the Legs into the Magnefsan Territory, and 
bid your Countrymen, after they have gained the 
Battle, bury me. I am Pherecydes. This Mef- 
lage he delivered ; they overcame the Magnefians, 
and finding Pherecydes dead, buried him honour¬ 
ably. Some affirm he went to Delphi, and threw 
himfelf from the Corycean Mountain ; but the more 
general Opinion is, that k he died moll miferably, 
his whole Body eaten up with Lice ( Pliny 1 faith, 
with Serpents which broke out of his Skin) where¬ 
by, when his Face became deform’d, he avoided 
and refufed the Sight of his Acquaintance. When 
any one came to vilit him (as Pythagoras did) and 
demanded how he did, he putting out his Finger at 
the Key-hole, confumed by his Difeafe, (hewed 
them the Condition of his whole Body, faying 
yjd PSkoo, the Skin Jheweth ; which Words the 
Philolbphers take in an ill Senle. The Delians af¬ 
firm the God of that Place fent this Difeafe to him 
out of Anger, becaufe he boafted much of his own 
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Wifdom to his Difciples, faying, if he IhjulJ never 
facrifice to any God, he (hould lead a Life no iefs 
pleafant than thofe that offered Hecatombs. Pytha¬ 
goras buried him ; his Tomb carried this Infcrip-.ion, 

Of Wifdom I comprife the utnnjl Bound ; 

Who further would be fatisfied, mujt found 

Pythagoras, of Greeks the mojl renown’d. 

Some affirm m he was the firft that writ in Profe, 
which others afcribe to Cadmus. He writ 

Heptamuchos or Thocrafia ; perhaps the fame 
with his Theology, ten Bouks containing the Origin 
and Succeffion of the Gods (if not miftaken for the 
Theogony of the younger Pherecydes) an obfeure 
dark Work, the Allegories whereof IJidore cited by 
Clemens Alexandrinus n conceives taken from the 
Prophecy of Cham. 

Concerning this Book there is extant an Epiftle 
under the Name of Pherecydes, but may well be 
fufpeAed to be fpurious. 

Pherecydes fa Thales °. 

Ell may you die whenever your fatal Hour ar~ 
'* rives ; as foon as I received your Letter I fell" 
fick, was over-run with Lice, and had a Fever ; 
whereupon l gave Order to my Servants, that as foon 
0S I was buried they Jhould carry the Book to you ; if 
you, with the refl of the wife Men approve it, pub- 
lifh it ; if you approve it not, publifh it not , for me 
it doth not pleafe ; there is no Certainty in it ; what- 
foever the Tbeologijl faith, you muft underf.and other- 
wife •, for I write in Fables, conflrain'd by my Dif¬ 
eafe. I have not admitted of any Phyftcian or Friend, 
but when they came to the Door, and ask’d how it 
was with me, putting my Finger out at the Key-hole, 
1 J.hewed them how defperate ill I was, and befpoke 
them to come on the Morrow to the Funeral of Phere¬ 
cydes. 

There was another of this Name of the fame- 
Ifland, ah Aftrologer. There are more mentioned 
by Suidas. 


a Lici t I. ii6. e Ibid. f Adril. Tat. Ifcg. la Art. * Geer. Tufc. I. 16. h Chiliad. I. i Laert. I. It?, 
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PHILOSOPHY-, 

THE SECOND PART, 

Containing the Iomck Philofophers. 


ANAXIMANDER. 


CHAP. I. 

Of bis Life. 


P HIL OS OPHY had a twofold Beginning =>, 
one from Anaximander , another from Pytha¬ 
goras. Anaximander was Difciple to Thales, 
whence that Philofophy was called Ionic k ; Thales 
being an Ionian, for he was of Miletus. Pythago¬ 
ras was Difciple to Pherecydes ; that King of Phi¬ 
lofophy, called from the Place where he taught, I- 
talic. Thales was fucceeded by Anaximander, Ana¬ 
ximander by Anaximenes, Anaximenes by Anaxa¬ 
goras, Anaxagoras by Archelaus, in whom (as Plu¬ 
tarch, Laertius, and others affirm) it ended,. Socra¬ 
tes (the Scholar of Archelaus) introducing Morality. 

Anaximander, a Milejian, b Countryman, Com¬ 
panion and c Kinfman of Thales ; was his Difciple 
alfo, and J Succeflor in the Propagation of his 
Dodrine ; Son of Praxiades (corruptly called by 
ibine c Praxidamus) born the third Year of the 
4c! Olympiad. f He flourifhed moft in the Time 
of Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos. 

>. He demonftrated the Compendium of Geome¬ 
try ; Ji being next Homer , the firft Mailer of that 
Science ; he firft fet forth a Geographic Table, of 


which 1 Laertius is to be underftood, who affirms,. 
he deferibed the Circumference of the Sea and- 
Land. 

k In the 50th Olympiad he found out the Obli¬ 
quity of the Zodiac, that is, (faith Pliny) he opened 
the Gates of all Things. J He invented the Gnotnon, 
and fet up the firft in an open Place at Lacedamon. 
He m found out the Equinoctial Solftices and Horo¬ 
logies ; n He framed Horofcopes to denote the Tro- 
picks and Equinoxes ; whence 0 Salmafius conceives 
the Ufe of his Dial was only to delineate the Tro- 
pic and Equinoctial Points , that they did not ferve 
to diftinguifh the Hours or twelve Parts of the Day, 
he proveth becaufe the very Name ago. in that 
Senfe, or the Divifion of the Day into twelve equal 
Parts, was not known a long Time after. 

r He advifed the Lacedaemonians to quit their City 
and Houfes, and to lie armed in the open Field, 
foretelling an Earthquake which threw down the 
whole City, and tore away a Piece of the Mountain 
Taygetus. 

’ As he fung, the Boys ufed to deride him. 
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thereupon he faid, we mutt learn to ling better for 
the Boys. 

Of his Auditors are remembered Anaximenes and 
Parmenides. 

Of his Writings thefe: 

r ITtgi quietest, Of Nature. This Treatife per¬ 
haps Laertius means, who faith he digefled his O- 
pinions into Commentaries, which Boole fell into 
the Hands of Apollodorus the Athenian. 

IH< ortfldof. 

rr«f< r»p dvKatSr. 

Of the Sphere, with ether Things. 

He was, according to Apollodorus, 64 Years old 
the fecond Year of the 58th Olympiad, and died 
foon after. 

CHAP. II. 

Of his Opinions. 

Se£h I. That Infinity is the Principle of all Things. 

ry'Hales (faith Cicero) • who held that all Things 
confijl of Water , could not ptrfuade bis Country¬ 
man and Companion Anaximander thereto, for he 
ajferted, that Infinity is that whereof all Things were 
made, or (according to * Plutarch , Laertius, and 
Jujiin Martyr ", that it is the Principle and Ele¬ 
ment of Things (for thefe two he confounded, as 
was obferved of his Matter Thales) w but not de¬ 
clared what this Infinity is, whether Air , Water, 
Earth, or any other Body, for which he was con¬ 
demned by Plutarch. 

That it is x one , infinite in Magnitude (not 
Number) whence 1 Ariflotle reprehends him for 
imagining Contrarieties can proceed from the fame 
Principle. * That is for that Reafon is infinite, 
that it may not fail. 

* That the Parts thereof are changed ; the whole 
is immutable. b (Simplicius faith moveable) c That 
out of it all Things proceed, and refolve into it. 

That there are infinite Worlds generated which 
corrupt into that whereof they were generated. 

Se£I. 2. Of the Heavens. 

U IS Opinion (according to 11 Cicero) was, that 
the Gods are native (having a Beginning) rifing 
and fetting by long Intervals, and that there are in¬ 
numerable Worlds : This Plutarch c and Stobeeus ap¬ 
ply to the Heavens and Stars. But how can we 
(adds Cicero) underjland a God that is not eternal. 
That f Heaven conjifls of Cold and Heat mixed. 


That the Stars are globcus Itijlances , con/ifl'.ig 
of Air full of Fire, refpiring Flames at fime certain 
Part-, % mov’d by the Circles and Spheres whcieiu 
they inhere-, which Ajfertim Ariilotle borrowed from 
hence. 

h That the Sun is feated bighefl, the Moan next, 
then the fixed Stars and Planets. 

■ That the Circle of the Sun is ’ 28 Times (Theo- 
doret k faith xb) greater than the Earth , having a 
hollow Circle about it like a Chariot-wheel, full of 
Fire-, in one Part whereof there is a Mouth, at 
which the Fire isfeen as out of the Hole of a Flute , 
which is the Sun 1 equal in Bignefs with the Earth. 

m That the Cauje of the Sun’s Eclipfe is the flop¬ 
ping that Hole in the Mid/}, out of which the Fire 
iffueS. 

“ That the Circle of the Moon is 29 Times great, 
than the Earth, like a Chariot Wheel, bavin ] a 
hollow Orb, in the Midfl full of Fire (Hie the Sun ) 
and oblique, breathing Fire out at one Part as out 
of a Tunnel. 

0 That the Eclipfe of the Moon happens according 
to her Convergent, when the Mouth out of which the 
Fire ijfueth , is flopped. 

p That the Moon hath a Light of her own, hut 
very thin ; s that Jhe Jhineth in the Light fbe borrow - 
eth from the Sun ; which two Ailertions are fo fi.r 
from being r inconfiftent, that it is the common 
Opinion 5 both are true. 

Se<a. 3. Of Meteors. 

'T'Hat * Wind is a Fluxion of the Air, when tie 
mofl fubtle and liquid Parts thereof are cither 
flirred or refolvtd by the Sun. 

“ That Thunders, Lightnings, Prefers, and 
Whirlwinds are caufed by the Wind enclofed in u 
thick Cloud, which, by Reafon of its Ltgktnefs break - 
eth forth violently ; the Rupture of the Cloud makcih 
a Crack, and the Divulfton by Reafon of the Black- 
nefscaufeth aflajh'tng Light. * Seneca more exprefy. 
He aferibed all to Wind. Thunder (faith lie; is the 
Sound of a breaking Cloud : Why unequal ? Bc. auje 
the Breakings are unequal. Why doth it thun.br in 
a clear Day ? Becaife even then ire JVir.d • re-. .- 
through the thick and dry Air. IVhy pmefrnc ; .■! tb 
it thunder and not lighten ? Becaije the thinner and 
weaker Spirit is able to make a Flame but not a 
Sound. What is Lightning ? The Agitation of the 
Air fevering itfelf, and rufhing down, difcljing a 
faint Fire. What is Thunder ? The Motion of a 
piercing thick Spirit. 


. Said. • Acad, qiaeft. 4. 37. fVe plac. phil. i.-j; n-Plrcn. ad Grac. w taert. 2. x. 
jrf. I. 5. j Plot. plaa. phil. 1. 3. z JUcrt. ibid. a Cap. 6. b Cic. acad. quarit 4. c Plut. j 
ran. dDenat. dcor. 1. 10. - e In plac. phil. 1. 7. f Stab. Eel. phyf. 1. c. 2;. g Stib. it 
pfac. phil. 2. 20. k Theod. Therapeut. 1. 1. I Plut. plac. phiL 2. 21. m Laert. 2. 1. n l 
I. o Plut. plac pu. 2. 25. -p Ibid. 2.:2*. 3 Lactt. ibid. r All learned Perfon concei 

. i. e. Calauban. . t Sc* Tjnfru Brinkrdfbn In Thcarkaz Patbcchii, pig. x6l, t Plut. plac. phi). 3. 7. 
WNat. quart. 2.18. 
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* All Things drt fo ordered, that fame Influence r That theflrfl Creaturet mere bred in Humid !- 
defcendfrom the /Ether upon inferior Things ; ft Fire ty , and encltftd within Jbarp thorny Barks, but as 
founds, forc'd upon cold Clouds : When it breaks they grew older, they became drier, and at lafl the 
them it Jhines ; the fewer Flames beget Lightnings, Bark being broken round about them, they lived font 
the greater. Thunder : A great Part, the refl was little Time after it. 
altered from its natural Kind by its excejjive Heat. 


x Sea. rat. qu*ft. a. 19. j Plat. plac. phil. 5. 19. 


ANAXIMENES. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


A Kaximcnes », was a Milefian, Son of Euriflra- 
tus, b Friend, c Difciple and Succeffor to 
Anaximander. According to Eufebius, he 
flourilhed in the fecond Year of the 56th Olympiad. 
Hu Idas “ faith he lived in the 55th Olympiad at the 
taking of Sardis when Cyrus overthrew Craefus. 
So that the Account of e Apollodorus (who affirms 
he was born in the 63d Olympiad) is corrupt. He 
heard alfo, as fome affirm, Parmenides. He ufed 
the Ionick Dialed, plain and incompofed. f Pliny 
calls him the Inventor of Gnomonicks ; but per¬ 
haps it is a Miftake for Anaximander. Of his Au¬ 
ditors were Anaxagoras and Diogenes Apolloniates. 

Thefe two Epiftles of his are preferved by La¬ 
ertius i . 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 

4 '~ff Hales having lived happily even to old Age, 

* -*■ ended his Days unfortunately. One Night 

* going out of his Houfe (as he ufed) with his Maid, 

* to contemplate the Stars, gazing, and not taking 

* Held to the Place, he lighted upon a Precipice 
4 and fell down. This was the Fate of the Mi- 
4 hftan Aftronomcr. But let us who were his Au- 
4 ditor.i, prefeive the Memory of the Perfon, and 
4 our Sons and Auditors after us. Let us ftill re- 
4 tain his Sayings, and begin all our Difcourfes 
4 with Thales. 

Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 

* V’ OU are more advifed than we, who leaving 
4 * Samos for Crotona, live there in quiet ; the 
4 .T.acides prove injurious to others, and the Mile- 
4 flans want not Tyrants of their own choofing. 
4 The King of Media is likewife terrible tq.ua, but 


* would not be fo, fhould we pay him Tribute. 
4 The lonians are refolved to war with the Medes 
4 for the general Liberty, and if they fight we have 
4 no Hope of Safety. How then can Anaximenes , 
4 perplexed with Fear of Death and Slavery apply 
4 his Mind to Celeftial Speculations ? But you are 
4 coveted by the Crotonians and all Italians-, Au- 
4 ditors come to you as far as from Sicily. 

CHAP. II. 

His Opinions. 

Se<£t. 1. That the Air is the Principle of all Things. 

T | E held that h the Air is the Principle of the Uni- 
“ verfl, of which all Things are engendered , and 
into which they refolve ; our Souls by which we live 
are Air , fo Spirit and Air contain in being all the 
World, for Spirit and Air are two Names flgnifying 
one Thing. 

That * the Air is God, begotten, immenfl, infinite, 
ever in Motion ; k but that thofe Things which arife 
out of it are finite,firfl are begotten. Earth , Water, 
Fire, then of thefe all Things. That the Air is 
God, he underftands of the Faculties penetrating 
through the Elements or Bodies. 


Sc«fL 2. Of the Heavens. 


the outward Superficies of Heaven it eurth- 


T hat the Stars are of a fiery Subfiance, invifible, 
earthly Bodies intermixt with them } that they are 
inherent, as Nails in Cbry/lal. 

That ■ they are forced back by the thick refifling 
Air, ■ and move not above (or under) but about the 
Earth. 


a Liert. a. 3. b Simplic. 1. 1. Phyf. c Gc. acad. qurit. 4. 37. Plin. a. 76. d Said. c Laart. ibid. f Lib. S. 
g liert. I. 4. h Plat, de plac. 1. 3. Jaftjn Martyr, pans. I. 3. i Cic. de oat. Door. 1. 10. k Cfc. Mad. qoaft. 4. 1 Plot* 

pljc. phil. s. II. m Ibid. a. *3. a Licit, a. 3. 


That 
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That ° tht Sun it fiat at a Plat*, of fiery Sub¬ 
net. 

That > tht Signt of Summer and Winter ctme not 
by tht Moon, but by tht Sun only. 

That 4 the Sun it tclipfed when tht Mouth out of 
which ijfuetb hit Heat, it cloftd. 

That r the Moon is liktwift of a fiery Nature. ' 
That 5 the Moon is eclipfed when the Mouth out of 
which ijfueth her Heat, is cloftd. 

Se<£l. 3. Of Meteors. 

T Hat 1 the Clouds are made by Condenfation of 
Air, Pain by Condenfation of the Clouds, out af 
which it is fqueetced j Snow of Rain congeaf d in fal¬ 
ling, and Hail of the fame, contracted by a cold 
Wind. 

“ Concerning Thunder, Lightning, idc. to the 
AfTertion of Anaximander he added the Comparifon 
of the Sea, which being broken with Oars, Jhineth. 


That » the Rainbow is made by Reflection of the 
Sun-htams upon a thick Cloud, which, not able to 
pierce it, art refracted upon it. 

That Earthquakes proceed from the Rarity and 
Drynefs of the Earth, one being caufed by excejfvue 
Heat, the other by exceffive Cold. Further explain¬ 
ed by Arifiotle * thus ; He held that the Earth, as 
well when it is moift as when it is dry, breaketh, and 
by theft great Pieces thereof which ufe to fall upon it, 
isjhaken : Hence it is that Earthquakes happen ei¬ 
ther in Droughts or great Rains : By Droughts it is 
broken, and by great Showers cxcejfively moijlened, 
parts likewife in funder. 

He called y the Contraction and Condenfation of 
Matter, cold ; the Laxation and Rarity thereof 
Heat ; whence a Man breathes out of his Mouth both 
hot and cold ; his Breath comprejl by his Lips, and 
condens'd is cold ; but breathed forth with an open 
Mouth is hot, by. Reafon of tht Rarity. 


o Plat. plac. pjiil. 2. 19. p Ibid. 2. 16. q Ibid. 2. 22. r Ibid. 2. 19. 
wPlut. plac. phit 3. 5.. * Ibid. 3. Iji Matter. %. 7. Senec. nat. qunft. 6. 10. 


Ibid. 2. 24. t Ibid. 3. 4. u Siob. 1. c. 
y Plut. de primo frig. 


ANAXAGORAS ,.. 


ch a p. 1: 

His Country, Time, and Study of Phiiofophy. 


A Naxagoras * was of Glaxomen/e, Son of He- 
gefibulas or Eubulus, born in the 70th O- 
lympiad, according to Apolloderus, in the 
firft Year thereof ; eminent for his noble Birth and 
wealthy Fortunes, but more for his magnanimous 
Contempt of them. b He left his Lands and Patri¬ 
mony, faith c Cicero) to learn and obtain the di¬ 
vine Delight of Phiiofophy And d converted him- 
felf from civil Affairs to the Knowledge of Things. 
Suidas affirms, he left his Grounds to Sheep and 
Camels to be eaten up :. And therefore Apolloneus 
Tyaneus laid, he read Philolophy to Bealls rather 
than to Men. • Plato derides him for quitting his 
Efiate ; Laertius { reports, he affigned it to his 
Friends ; whereupon being by them accufed of Im¬ 
providence ; wby (anfwered he) do not you take Car* 
of it? To one who reproved him* as taking no 
Care of his Country, wrong me not, faith he, my 
greateft Cart is my Country, pointing to the Hea¬ 
vens. To another, asking for what End he was 
born, he anfwered, to contemplate the Sun, Moon', 
and Heavens. * In fine,' he withdrew himfclf to 
Contemplation of natural Phiiofophy, not regarding 


civil Affairs. In this Study Anaximanes was his’ 
Mailer h from whom he received his Learning. 

1 In the twentieth Year of his Age, the firft of 
the 75th Olympiad, Calliades being Archon (whom 
Laertius k corruptly calls Callias) at the Time of 
Xerxes's Expedition into Greece, he went to Athens 
to ftudy Phiiofophy, where he continued thirty 
Years, and was honoured with the Title of NIV, 
the Mind, as being the firft that added that Principle 
to Matter ) lb Tirnon, 

Where dwells fam'd Anaxagoras, the Mind, 

1 For he that Agent firjl to Matter join'd. 

Which Things confufed orderly defigned. 

CHAP. II. 

Of his Opinions. 

SeftC r. Of the firjl Principles and Beginning of 
Things. 

T T E held that the material Principle of all Things 
is one and many ifcoiofwd. Parts infinite, fimu- 


rUat. «. 6. bFk*. contra alar. Ly&nd. c Talc, qtneft. 5. dDe orator. 3. e Hip. maj. t 3. fLaert. 2. 6. gib. 
w.ia.. b-Ck. denat. Dion 1. si. . a laat, a. 7. k Did. 2. 6 . 1 Lactt. perbapa mi* Utiomoirnsr 
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hit-, and contrary, continuous to the Touch , *■ fu-. 
j!dining themfelves, not contained by arty other. His 
Grounds thole : Firft, becaufe, according to the 
common Rule of natural Philofophers, of nothing 
proceeds nothing, it is not poflible any Thing can 
be made of that which is not ; or that which hath 
a Being can he refolvcd into that which hath none, 
secondly, becaufe Contraries are made mutually of 
each other, therefore they were in each other be- 
t'jre ; for if it be necelTary, that whatfoever is made, 
he made of that which is, or is not, but that it 
Gould be made of that which is not impoflible, 
where in all agree that ever difeourfed upon Nature, 
it follows neceflarilv, that they be made of Things 
that are, and are within thefe very Things, tha’ 
Ly Reafon of tiieir Smalnefs, not difcernable by 
ijS : Hence it is that they fay, every Thing is 
mixed with every Thing ; becaufe they fee any 
'Thing made of any Thing : But Things feem dif¬ 
ferent, and are called divers in refpedt to one an¬ 
other, by Reafon that the Multitude of Infinites 
v.'lfch are within, aboundeth in the Million ; for 
the whole is neither quite white nor black, Flefh 
r-r Buiie, but every Tiling feemeth to be of the 
Nature of that whereof it hath moll n of fimple 
Nourifnmenr, as Bread, Water, and the like, are 
bred the Hair, Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Bones, 
and other Farts of the Body, all Things are there¬ 
fore in this Food, as Nerves, Bones, and the like, 
difcernable by Reafon, tho’ not by Senfe: Of thefe 
Atoms the whole World confifteth, as 0 Gold of 
Grains ; thefe homogeneal Parts are the Matter of 
all Things, his Opinion is thus expreft by r Lu- 


Next Anaxagoras we tnujl purfue. 

And his Homoic-meria review ; 

A Term that's no where mention'd but among 
The Greeks, too copious for our narrow Tongue : 
Yet may the Senfe be in more Words array'd j 
'The Principle of all Things , Entrails made 
Of fmall ft Entrails , Bone of fmallefl Bone, 
Blood of Jamil fanguim Drops reduc'd to one ; 
Gold of jmall (drains. Earth of [mall Sands com¬ 
pared. 

Smalt Drops to Water, Sparks to Fire contra bled ; 
The like in every Thing Juppos'd, yet he 
Nature ajferted from all Facuum free ; 

And held that each corporeal Being might 
Be fubdivided into infinite. 
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the divine Mind, who, when all Things were at 
firft confufedly. mingled together, came and reduced 
them to Order. 

Se£t 2. Of the Heavens. 

r | 'Hat the higher Parts of the World are full of 
Fire , the Power that is there he called /Ether, 
and that properly, faith Ariftotle ‘, for the Body, 
which is continually in quick Motion, is con¬ 
ceived to be divine by Nature, for that Reafon cal¬ 
led /Ether, none of thofe that are here below be¬ 
ing of that Kind. 

That u the ambient .iTther being of a fiery Na¬ 
ture by the Swiftnefs of its Motion, fnatchelh up 
Stones from the Earth, which being fet on Fire , be¬ 
come Stars, « all carried from Eajl to Weft. 

That * the Stars are impelled by the Condenfation 
of the Air about the Poles, which the Sun makes 
more ftrong by comprejjing. 

That * the Stars are earthly, and that after the 
firft Secretion of the Elements, the Fire feparating 
itjelf, drew fame Parts of the Earth to its own Na¬ 
ture, and made them like Fire •, whereupon he far¬ 
ther affirmed, 

z The Sun is a burning Plate or Stone, * many 
Times bigger than Peloponnefus, whofe Converfton is 
made by the Rcpulfe of the northern Air, which he, 
by comprejfing, makes more ftrong. 

b That the Moon is a dark Body, enlightened by 
the Sun, habitable, having Plains, Hills and Wa¬ 
ters ; that c the Inequality in her Face proceeds from 
a Mixture , cold and earthly, for there is Darknefs 
mix'd with her fiery Nature, whence Jhe is called a 
Star, or falfe Light. i Plato faith, that the Moon 
was occafton of Dijhonour to him, becaufe he ajfumed 
the Original of this Opinion of her borrowing'Light 
to himfelf, whereas it was much more ancient. 

e That the Milky-way is the Shadow of the Earth 
upon that Part of Heaven, when the Sun, being un¬ 
derneath, enlightens not all ; f or as Ariftotle, that 
the Milky-way is the Light of fome Stars, for the 
Sun being under the Earth, looks not upon fome Stars , 
the Light of thofe on whom he looks is not feen, being 
jwallowed up in his ; the proper Light of thofe which 
are hindered by the Earth from the Sun's Illumina¬ 
tion, is the Galaxy. Laertius * faith, he held the 
Galaxy to be the Reftebfion of the Light of the Sun. 

Se<ft. 3. Of Meteors. 


That ! God is an infinite felf-moving Mind, 
that this divine r infinite Mind, not inclofed in any 
8 " * ! 'e efficient Caufe of all Things; out of 


BoJy, 


the infinite Matter confifting of fimilar Parts, 
ry Thing being made according to its Species by 

mPlut. plae. phil. I. 3. Arid. phyf. 3. 4. Atift. phyf. 3. 7. 


'T'Hat *■ Comets are the Co-apparition of wander- 
ing Stars, which approach fo near each other, 
as that they feem to touch one another : Or as Laer¬ 
tius, the Concourft of Planets, emitting Flames. 


Arid. phyf. 3. _ __ 

t. Deor. 1. 11. ' * AngriL. de'CiV. Dei. 8. *. t Arid. Met. i. 3, 

; *3. y AchiL T«t. Ukg. in Aral. c. n. z Plut. plac. phiL a. ao. 
I. z. at. b Ibid. a. 25. c Ibid. a. 30. Lactt. d la Cntylo, 


p Lib. 1. 5. q la&uu 
u Pint. pnc. phiL a. 13. 
Inert, a. 8. AchiL Trt. Bag. 
e Pint. plxc. pha. 3. 1. 


That 
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.Thatfalling Stars urefiiat down from '-Hi's -/Ether," 
as Sparklcsi and thereforefcon-extisiguiJhid'.r b 

. That h 'Thunder is the .Colliflon ' of the■ I Clouds, 
lightning their, mutual' Attrition ; er as Plutarch, 
the Cold falling upon the Hot, or the aetherial upon 
the aerial, the n Noice which it makes is Thunder ; 
of the Blacknefs .of the Clouds is catifed-Lightning, 
of the Greatnefs of the Light Thunderbolts , of the 
more- corporeal . Fire', Whirl-winds, ■■ of the more 
cloudy Prefers. 

That Lightning dijlils from the ./Ether; and that 
from that great Heat of Heaven many Things fall 
down, which the Clouds preferve a long Time ehclofed. 

That k the Rainbow is a RefreSiion of the Sun's 
Light upon a thick dark Cloud, eppofite to him as 
a Looking-glafs ; by .the fame Reafon (faith he) ap¬ 
peared chiefly in Pontus, two or more Suns. 

That 1 Winds proceed from Extenuation of the 
Air by the Sun. 

That m Earthquakes are caufed by the Air or JE- 
ther, which being of its own Nature apt to afcend, 
when it. gets, into the Veins and Caverns of the,Earth', 
finding Difficulty in the getting out, caufeth that 
flaking ; for the upper Parts of the Earth, con¬ 
trast themfelves by the Benefit of Rain, Nature hav¬ 
ing made the whole Body, thereof alike, lax andfpon- 
gy, the Parts as in a Ball-, fuperior and inferior ; 
the Superior, that which is inhabited by us, the Infer 
rior, the other. This Wind getting into the inferior 
Parts, breaks, the condenfed. Air, with the fame 
Force, as.we fee Clouds broken, when, upon the Col- 
lifion of them, and Motion of the agitated Air, Fire 
breaks forth ; this Air falls upon that which is next, 
Peeking to get out, and tears in Pieces whatfoever it 
meets, until through thofe narrow Pajfages, it either 
finds a. Way to Heaven, or forceth one; which La¬ 
ertius obfcurely exprejfeth, the Repufion of the •Air 
upon the Earth. . 

That 1 Snow is not white, but black, nor did it 
feem white to him, becaufe he knew the Water 
whereof it is congealed to be black. 

SeCi. 4. Of the Earth. 

'T’Hat ° the Beginning of .Motion proceeding from 
A the Mind , the heavy Bodies pbtained the loweji 
Place, as the Earth ; the light the■ highejl, as the 
Fire ; thofe betwixt both, the middle, as the Air 
and Water : Thus the Sea fubfifis upon the Superfi¬ 
cies of the Earth., which is flat, the Humidity be¬ 
ing rarified by the Sun. ., 

That p the primitive Humidity being dtjfufed, as 
a Pool was burned by the- Motion, of the Sun about 
it, and the unSfious Part being exhaled, the Re¬ 
mainder became Salt, 
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Tha i'^.as floan as the World was shade, and living 
Creatures.produced but. of the World, the World in¬ 
clined - of .itfelf.towards the South, according to di¬ 
vine Providence ; that fome Parts thereof might be 
habitable, others not habitable, by Reafon of the Ex¬ 
tremities of Heat and. Cold. 

. That r the Miflion of the Elements is by appofi- 

That 1 the Inundation of Nilus is caufed by the 
Snow of ./Ethiopia, which is dijfolved in Summer, 
and congealed in Winter. 

Se&. 5. Of living Creatures. 

•T'Hat ' Creatures were firft generated of Htcmidi- 
ty, Calidity, and earthly Matter ; afterwards 
mutually -of one another. Males on the right Side, 
Females on the Left. 

That the Soul is that which moveth, u that it is 
aerial, and hath a Body of the Nature of Air. 

That there is a Death of. the Soul likewife, 
which is Separation from the Body. 

That all Animals have a Stive Reafon. 

That * Sleep is an ASlion of the Body, not of the 
Soul. 

That r in the Hand of Man confifts all his Skill. 

That z the Voice is made by the Wind, hitting 
againfl firm refifling.fiir, returning the Counter-blow 
to our Ears, which, is. the Manner whereby alfo the 
Repercujfion of the Air is formed, called Eccho. 

That * the Gall is : . the Caufe of acute Difeafes, 
which overflowing, is difperfed into the Lungs, Vtins, 
and Cojls. 

CHAP. III. - 

His PrediSiions. 

S TJidas faith, he foretold many Things : Of thofe, 
two Inftances only have been hitherto preferved. 
The firft thus related by Pliny , b The Grecians 
celebrate Anaxagoras of the Clazomenian, and for 
foretelling by his Learning and Science in the fecond 
Tear of the j 8 th Olympiad, on what Day a Stone 
would fall from the Sun, which happened in the Day 
time in a Part of. Thrace at the River ./Egos, 
which Stone is at. this Day flewn, about the BigneJ's 
of a Bean, of an adufl Colour, a Comet alfo burn¬ 
ing in thofe Nights. 

c Plutarch adds, that it was in his Time not on¬ 
ly {hewn, but reverenced by the Peloponneftans. 
.Eufebius reckons the Fall of this Stone upon the 
fourth of the 78th Olympiad, which is two Years 
after Pliny’s Account of the Prediction. Silenus, 
cited by Laertius d , faith, it fell when Dymilus was 
-Archon, which, if it be to be read Dyphilus (for 


i Laert. 3. g. Pl ut . plac. phil. 3. 3. k Plut. plac. phil. 3. 5. 1 Laert. 2. 9. m Arid. Meteor. 2. 7. Plut. plac. phil. 

3- 15. Senec, nat. quxd.,6. 9.. n Cic,..Acad. quied. 4. - o-Laert. 2. .8. p Plut. plac. phil. 3. 16. q Ibid. 2. 8. r Ibid, 

i. 17. s Ibid. 4. 1. t Laert. 2. 9. ' u Plut. plac. phil. 4. l. w Ibid. $1 24. x Ibid. 5. 25. y Ibid, z Plut. dc 
amore fiat, a Arid, de Part, Animal, 4. b PJin, nat, bid, 1. 21. 59, c Vit, Lyfand, d Laert. 11. 11, 
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the other Name Is no* to he fooirtnemr theft? Times) *, Stone Mi, k&aiodtatety > ualefo fofa l*i|ftm3ng 
■will be the firft Year of the 84th Olympiad. Bat * Body which appeared to tUMlr Days «a Fin 
the Marble at Arundel Houfe (graven about the * indeed, which coming to diflblw^ aftd to be put 
129 th Olympiad, to be preferred before any other ‘ out, did beget this violent Storm of Fores to teat 
Chronological Account) exprefly names the Fall * off the Stone, and cmft it down, 
upon the 4th Year, upon the 77th Olympiad, This it is likely t Charisnander meant, who in 
when Tbeogenides was Archon, two Years before bis Book of Comets faith, Anaxagoras obtonred in 
Pliny faith it was foretold. It was believed to have the Heavens a great unaecuftomcd Light, of the 
portended (as Plutarch teftifies) the great Defeat Lihenefs of a huge Pillar, and that it foe 

given to the Athenians by Lyfander at the River many Days. 

.Egos fixty-two Years after, vise, the 4th Year of The other memorable Prediction of Anaxagoras 
the 93d Olympiad. was, h of a Storm, which he fignified by gping to 

Of the Wonder e Art ft olle gives a very flight the Olympick Games, when the Weather was fair. 
Account, affirming, it was a Stone fnatched up by in a flaggy Gown, the Rain pouring down, all 
tiie Wind, and fell in the Day-time, a Comet nap- the Grecians , (faith /Elian ') faw and gloried that 
p iling in thofe Nights, which is disproved by Pits- he knew more divinely than according to Human 
sard', who hath this large Difcourfe upon it: * It Nature. 

1 is f.ud that Anaxagoras did prognofticate that one 

‘ of the Bodies included the Heavens, it (hould be CHAP. IV. 

‘ looted by {halting, and foil to the Ground, the Mr Scholars and Auditors. 

4 Stars are not m Place where they were firft creat- 

‘ ed, they are heavy Bodies, of the Nature of Stone, tTpHefe are remembered as his Scholars and Au- 
‘ Alining by the Reflection of the AZtber, being * ditors. 

* drawn up by Force, and kept there by the Vi- k Pericles Son of Xanttppns being inftru&ed by 
‘ olence of that circular Motion, as at the Begin- Anaxagoras, could eafily reduce the Exexcito of his 

* nmg in the firft Separation of Things, cold and Mind from fccret abftrufivc Things to publick po- 

* heavy they were reftrained. There is another pular Caufes. ' Pericles much efteemod him, was 

* Opinion more probable, which faith, thofe which by him inftruded in Natural Philofophy j and be- 

* we call falling Stars are not Fluxions of the M- fides other Virtues, freed from fuperftitious Fears, 
4 ther extinguitk’d in the Air, almoft as foon as arifing from ignorance of Phyfical Caufes ; wberc- 
4 lighted, nor Inflammations or Combuftions of a- of them h this inftance, the Head of a Ram with 
4 ny Part of the Air, which by it fpreadeth up- but one Horn being brought to Pericles, was by 
4 wards, but they arc cceleftial Bodies toiling of the Sooth-fayers interpreted prodigious : Anaxago- 
4 their Retention by the ordinary Courfe of Hea- ras opening it, (hewed that the Brain filled not its 

* ven thrown down, not upon the habitable Earth, natural Place, but contracted by Degrees in an oval 
4 but into the Sea, which is the Caufe we do not Form, toward that Part where the Horn grew. 
4 fee them ; yet the AfTertion of Anaxagoras is con- Afterward 0 Anaxagoras, neglected and decrepit wick 
4 firmed by Damachus, who writeth in his Book Age, in a melancholly Refentment thereof, lay 
4 of Religion, that feventy-five Days together be- down and covered hm Face, retolvtng to ftarve him- 
4 fore this Stone fell, they faw a gTeat Body of Fite ftlf; which Pericles hearing, came immediately to 
4 in the Air like a Cloud enflamed, which tarried him, bewailing, not Anaxagoras, bat him fete, who 
4 not in one Place, but went and came, uncer- (hould lofe fo excellent a Counfellor : Anaxagoras 
4 tainly removing, from the driving whereof iffued uncovering his Face, (aid. They, Pericles, who 
4 Flafbes of Fire that fell in many Places like faf- would ufe a Lamp, muft fupply it with Oil. 

4 ling Stars; when this great Body of Fire tell in Arehelasu, &*t of Apolkdarmt, mat Dtfiupfc to 
4 that Part of the Earth, the Inhabitants emboW* Anaxagoras, end, t» Laerpsa ■ *»nffifons, nftrri the 
4 ened, came to the Place to fee what it was, and Natural Philefopher, for-firft bringing that f£iad of 
4 found no Appearance of Fire, but a great Stone Learning to At **w « but bow that cotsfifls with 

* on the Ground, nothing, in Comparifon of that his Relation to Auawagmao, who, as he-acknovr- 
4 Body of Fire. Herein Damachus had need of lodged), fludkd Natweai PbiMbphy thirty Year* in 
‘ favourable Hearers : But if what he faith be true, Athens, Cafaubon juftly queftfom. 

* he confuted) thofe Arguments, who maintain it Euripides % 4 as M aitud J*M nfnd *s , the Whiter 

‘ was a Piece of a Rock by the Force of a boifte- cf his Life, kfltemt, Son td Mn eft or d s m , baraatche 
4 rous Wind torn from the Top of a Mountain, firft Time of Xerw'o Expodiooa into Greoeo, the 

* and carried in the Air (b long as this Whirl- fame Day that the Grecians twm i aow 1 Oha Perft- 
4 wind condnued, but fo foon as that was laid, the ans, was firft a Painter, then an Auditor of Anaxa- 
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gorasybut feangliim pexistsait'cd .far his G^hicjns^ 
lafHy. converted-hi rrrfelf to Tt.agicP.befy.' 

Socrates, ^Son<rf S'cplrmnifciis^ was, according to: 
Ariftoxetkis, Ai. AiucUtsroF Anaxagords.ti\\ he Jeff 
the City, arid tiierdupoq. applied Jrimfejftoi Arphe- 
laus, which Porphyrus reckons abov-ethe 17th Year 
of Iris Age, ior rather the.rcjth.; 

Democritus ajfc isjbyiampaffirniedihbfiing young¬ 
er than Anaxagoras forty Years, to have applied 
himfelf tobiin 4 ’but Laertius • affirms he, could not 
endure Democritus, • and fhunn’d his iCcroverfation ; 
Pkavorinus likewife attefts, that becaufe he would 
not admit him, Democritus profefled himfelf his £- 
nemy, and denied his Opinion of the Sun and 
Moon, but faid they were ancient, and that ho ftole 
them, as likewife his Defcription of the World, 
and the Aflertion concerning the Mind. 

Metrodarjis of Lampfacum is likewife mentioned 
by Laertius p as Friend to Anaxagoras. 

CHAP. Y. 

Of bis Trial, Death, Sentences, and Writings. 

jTVF his Trial, faith Laerjius % there a re feveral 
v Reports. Sotion, in his Treatife of the Sue-, 
ceffion of. Philofaphers faith, he was accufed by 
Cleon of Impiety, for averting the Sun to be a burn¬ 
ing Plate ; but being defended by Pericles his Scho¬ 
lar, he was fined five Talents and banilbed. 

Satyrus r , that he was cited to ,the Court- .’by 
Thucydides, who was of the contrary Faction of 
Pericles, accufed not only of Impiety, but .of hold¬ 
ing Intelligence with the Perftans, and in his Ab- 
fence condemned to Death ; when News was 
brought him at the fame time, both of the Death 
of his Sons, which -(according to /Elian) were two, 
all that he had, and his own Condemnation, of 
the latter, he faid. Nature long fince condemned 
both them and me to Death. Of his s Sons * (with 
a calm Look) “ You tell me nothing new or unexpeil- 
ed ; I knew that / begat tb.em mortal, which -feme- 
aferibe to Solon, others to Xenophon ; Demetrius 
Pbalereus faith, he buried them with his .own 
Hands. 

r Hermippus, he was imprifoned -to be put to 
Death, hut Pericles .appearing before the Judges, 
asked if they knew any Thing in his Life that they 
could accufe ? To which they anfwered nothing; 
but I, faith he, am his Difciple, then he not trans¬ 
ported by Calumnies -to kill the Man, but believe 
me and fet him at Liberty; fo he was difmifled ; 
but not able-to-brook the Difgrace, he killed him¬ 
felf. 

- Hieronymus faith, that Pericles brought him in¬ 
to the Court in poor Garments extenuated with 
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SIcknefs, an ObjeQ fitter, for Companion than Ju- 
flice. And thus much-faith Laertius of his Trial. 

- Saida's , that he .was tail into Prifon by the Athe¬ 
nians for introducing a new Opinion concerning 
God, and baniih’d the City, tho’ Pericles under¬ 
took to .-piead his Caufe, and that going to Lampfa¬ 
cum, he there ftarved himfelf to Death. 

Jofepbus y , that the Athenians believing the Sun 
to be God, which he affirmed to be without Senfc 
and Knowledge, he was by the Votes of a few of 
them condemned to Death. 

But if we credit Plutarch % he was neither con¬ 
demned nor accufed but by Pericles, who feared 
the Ordinance of Diopitbes, which cited thofe whicli 
held -prophane or fubiime Opinions fent out of the 
City. a Yet elfewhere heconfefleth he was accufed. 

His Departure from Athens being thirty Years af¬ 
ter his- coming thither, falls 'the third Year of the 
eighty fecond Olympiad, the fixty third of his Age, 
Thence he went to Lampfacum, where he continued 
the reft of his Age, which extended to 22 more, fo 
little mindful of Athens, or of his Country, as to one, 
who told him that he was deprived of the Athenians ; 
he anfwered no, but they of me ; and b to his Friends, 
who, when he fell lick, asked If be would be car¬ 
ried to Claaomena his Country; no, faid he, there 
is no Need, the Way to the Grave is alike every 
where. c Before he died, the Magiftrates of the 
City asked him if he would they fliould do any 
Thing for him ; he anfwered, that bis only Re- 
queft was, that the Boys might have Leave to play 
yearly on that Day of the Month whereon he died j 
which Cuftom (faith Laertius ) d is continued to this 
Time. Thofe of Lampfacum buried him magnifi¬ 
cently, with this Epitaph. 

Here lies , who through the truejl Paths did pafs 

O’ th’ World Celejlial, Anaxagoras. 

Milan mentions two Altars erected to him ; one 
inferibed to the Mind, the other to Truth. Laer¬ 
tius concludes his Life with this Epigram. 

Fam’d Anaxagoras the Sun defin’d 

A burning Plate , for which to die, defign’d : 

Sav’d'bybis Scholar Pericles ; but he 

* Abandon’d Life to feek Philofophy. 

f He Is obferved never to have been feen either to 
laugh orfmile. 

* Being demanded if the Mountains of Lampfa¬ 
cum would in Time become Sea; he anfwered. 
Yes, if Time foil not fi-rft. 

b Beholding the Torrib of Maufilus, he faid, a 
fumptuous Monument was a Sign the Subftance was 
turned into Stone. 
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He ' firft affirmed the Poefy of Homer'to confift 
of Virtue and Juftice ; to which 'Metrodorus ad¬ 
ded, that the Poet was skilful in natural Philofophy. 

k He conceived that there were two Leflons of 
Death, the Time before our Birth, and Sleep. 

Laertius 1 and Clemens Alexandrinus aflert him 
firlt of the Philofophers that put forth a Book. He 

Of natural Philofophy., out of which c Arijlotlf 
cites the Fragments, All tbefe Things wera, together 
which was the Beginning of the Book$ and, to be 
Inch is to be changed. m Plato this, the Mind is 
the Difp'ftr and Cattfe of all Things. ” Athenesus. 


2- L. A. u. E. l-Grw II. 

this, what is commonly called the Milk of the Hen , 
is the White 'of the Egg. - Plato cerifures the Book 
as not ufing the Mind, at all, nor aligning any 
Caufeiof the Order of Things, but Aerial, aEthe- 
rial, and Aquatick Natures, and the like incredible 
Things for Caufes. ' . 

The Quadrature of the Circle ; which Treatife, 
Plutarch ° faith, .hexompofed. during his Imprifon- 
ment.: ; 

i f There were three more. of. the fame’Name; 
the firft an'Oratory Follower, of Ificrates': The 
fecond a Statuary, mentioned by Antigonus : The 
laft a Grammarian, Scholar to Zenadotus. 
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A Rchelaus was either tax Athenian ox a Milefian\ 
his Father Apollodorus , or according to fome, 
Mydon t ; he was Scholar to Anaxagoras, 
Matter to Socrates. He fir ft transferr’d Natural 
Philofophy out of Ionia to Athens (but how that 
can be, when Anaxagoras his Matter taught there 
thirty Years, Cafaubon juftly queftions) and there¬ 
fore was called the Natural Pbilofopher : In him 
Natural Philofophy ended, Socrates his Scholar in¬ 
troducing Morality } but he feems alfo to have 
touched Moral Philofophy, for he treated of Laws, 
of Things honeft and juft ; from whom Socrates re¬ 
ceiving his Learning, becaufe he increafed it, is 
therefore thought to have invented it; whereas, as 
Gajfendus ’ obferves, Moral Philofophy was far more 
ancient, that being the principal Ground of the At¬ 
tribute of Wife conferred upon the Seven, whofe 
Learning lay chiefly that Way : But Socrates is 
called the Author thereof, becaufe he firft reduced 
it to a Science. Archelaus aflerted. 

That Principles of all Things are twofold, one in¬ 
corporeal, ‘ the Mind, (not Maker of the World) 
the corporeal, infinite in Number , and * dijjimilar, 
which is the Air, and its Rarefaction and Condenfa- 
thn, whereof one is Fire, the other Water. 

That the Univerfe is infinite. 


That the Caufes of Generation art two ; Heat 
and Cold. 

That the Stars are burning Iron Plates. 

That the Sun is the greatejl of Stars. 

That the Sea is made by Percolation of the bollcvt 
Parts of the Earth. 

That living Creatures are generated of Slime or 
warm Earth, emitting a milky Kind op Slime like the 
Chile ; that this humid Matter being dijfolved by 
the Fire , that of it which fettles into a fiery Sub- 
fiance is Earth, that which evaporates is Air. 

That " the Winds getting into the hollow Places of 
the Earth, filling all the Spaces, the Air condenfed 
as much as pojfiblc, the Wind that comes next'prejfetk 
the firjl , forcing and diflurbing it by frequent Im- 
pulfions. This Wind feeking a Rooin through the 
narrow Places, endeavoureth to brcdk Prifon , where¬ 
by it happens , the Wind fIruggling for Pajfage, that 
the Earth is moved. 

Of the Definition of the Voice, by. Plutarch 7 at¬ 
tributed to Anaxagoras, Laertius 1 makes Archelaus 
the Author; defcribing k a Percuflian of the Air. 

That what is jitjl or dijhonejl is defined by LaW, 
not by Nature. . 

7 T hefe five, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras,' Arch elates , by continual Defcent fuc- 
ceeding one another, compleat the Ionick Se£t. 
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THE THIRD PART, 
Containing the Socratick Philofophers. 


SOCRATES. 

CHAP. I. 

• His Country, Parents, and Time of Birth. 

S Ocratet was by Country an Athenian *, born at Plato h fays mxeut tCJ'o/Annorra, and from 1 Demetri- 
Alopece, a Town, according to Suidas and us Phalereus (who was himfelf Archon the fourth 
Phavorinsis, belonging to the Antiochian Tribe. Year of the hundred and feventeenth Olympiad) 
This was one of tbofc (mall Villages fcattered thro’ who faith, he died the firjl Year of the ninety-fifth 
Attica, before Tbeftus reduced the People within Olympiad, when he bad lived feventy Years, the 
the Walls of « City, which notwithftanding his feventieth Year indufively upwards, is the fourth 
Decree, were not defer ted, but continued and pre- of the feventy-feventh Olympiad, when Apftphion, 
ferved by their Inhabitants. (or, as fome call him, Apbepfien) was Archon, of 

His Parents were very mean ; b Sephronifcus (an whofe Name, in k Diodorus Siculus , no more is 
Athenian *) his Father, * a Statuary, or Carver of left than t palr&, which {hould be but 

Images in Stone ; Phaeuareta, bis Mother, a Mid- hath been incurioufly alter’d into pa.iJ'mQ’, which 
wife, a Woman «f a bold, generous and quick Spi- if m Mtvrfius had obferved, he had not corrected 
rit, as is implied by the Character * Plato gives her, Laertius without Caufe, nor he and Allatius fol- 
(tho* wreded by * Atbenmts ) of which Prefeffions lowed the Miftake of ScaKger (whom they term 
of his Parents, he is * obferved to have been fo far Anenymus) in placing Aphtpfion in the fourth Year 
from being afhamed, that he often took Occafioa of the feventy-fourth Olympiad, 
to mention them. The Day of Socrates’ s Birth was, “ according to 

Apollodon u , Laertius end Suidas affirm he was Apollodorus, the fixth of the Month Thargelion, me- 
bora -a the fourth Year of the feventy feventh O- morable (faith Laertius) for the Birth of Diana, 
lympied ; which may likewife beeotkfled from the according to the Traditions of the Delians, upon 
Marble at AnetuM Hoafe, which feith, he died which Day the Athenians did yearly luflrate their 
when Laches meat Archon, and reckons feventy City. . Many other good Fortunes happening to the 
Years of his Lift, which dras com pleat, becaufe Athenians upon this Day, are recorded by ° /Elian. 
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SOCRATES. 


Part III. 


The Day following, vise. the feventh of this Mo nt h 

with nroch Solemnity by the Gr/rf Phitefbphws 
(p even to the Time of Plotinus ) as is affirmed by 
Plutarch i, who thereupon obferves it as the Effect 
rather of Providence than of Chance, that their 
Birth-days fliould be fo near, and that of the Ma¬ 
iler 'precede the Scholars. 

To accommodate this Time with our Account, 
is neither eafy nor certain, yet in refpecft it may give 
feme Satisfaction by Way of Conjecture, we (hall 
found it upon thefe Hypothefes, taking that Order 
of Months which Petavius gives. 

1. That after the Olympiads, the Beginning of 
the Grecian Year was always on the firft of Heca- 
tombaon, and Olympick Games on the fifteenth. 

2. That the Ncommia of Hecatombeeon , did (at 
leaft in the Times wherein we enquire) never pre¬ 
cede the Solftice, being then about the Calends, or 
pridie Calendarum Julii, they foppefing them m 
c it avis ftgnorum , it did not precede the ninth of Ju¬ 
ly. This pojlulatum , tho’ it be doubly <jueftioncd 
by Petavius , yet none of his Arguments pretend 
beyond Melon's Time. 

3. That upon that Suppofition, if Scaliger hath 
rightly Ordered the Neomenia in his Olympic Period 
(againil which Petavius brings no one fufficient Ar- 

f ument) and confequeirtly the reft, the Olympic 
eriod doth certainly esebibit the Neomenia of Hi- 
catombaon. It is true, that Petavius difputes the 
Period of feventy-fix Years, as having never bees 
ufed till Calippus his Time, but we take it here on¬ 
ly proleptically, as the Julian Year, to which we 
would accommodate it. 

4. That this being after Salon's Time, the Civil 
Year was L unary (and con lifted of Months, which 
were alternately of twenty nine, and thirty Days) 
at Athens, tho’ divers Places of Greece, efpscially 
the more remote from thence, did not for a long 
Time after part with their tricenary Months. 

Thefe things foppofed the iixth of Thargelion, 
will (according to the Julian Account, taken pro¬ 
leptically) fall upon Tuefday the twentieth of May j 
according to the Gregorian, upon Tuefday the thir¬ 
tieth of May, in the Year of the Julian Period 
4247, before the Incarnation 467 Years, the fourth 
Year of the feventy feventh Olympiad, at which 
T*me Socrates was bora. 

CHAP. II. 

His firjl Education. 

TyLutarcb faith r , that as loon as he was born. So- 
*■ phr ini feus his Father confuting the Oracle, was 
by it advifed to foffcr hk Son to do what be pleafed. 


never compelling him to do what he difliked, nor 
hjm fKat iwrlui^ * 

to give Thanks for him by Sacrifice to fuptitr 
Agermus and the Mules j to be no farther felicitous 
for him, he had one Guide of his Life within him, 
better than five hundred Mailers. __ 

But his Father not obfervant of the Oracle's Di¬ 
rection, applied him to his own Trade'6f drying 
Statues, contrary to his Inclination, whssfeupon 
feme * have argued him of Oifebedience, reporting 
that oftentimes, when his Father bad him work, 
be refufed, and went away following his own Will. 

His Father dying, left him (according to * Li- 
banius ) fourfeore Min*, which being entrufted with 
a Friend for Improvement, they mifeartied. Ths 
Lofs (though it were of all his Stock* aad he thece- 
by reduced to incredible Poverty) Socrates palled 
over with Silence, but was thereupon neceffitated 
to continue his Trade for ordinary Subfiftcnce. 
This » Suidas intimates when he faith he was firft 
a Statuary. » Duns, * Paufanias , and the Scho- 
liail of Ariflopbants affirm three Statues of the 
Graces cloathed, (for fo they were moft anciently 
made, not naked) fet up before the Entrance into 
the Tower at Athens , were his Work. Paufanias 
implieth as much of a Statue of Mercury in the 
fame Place ; which * Pliny feems not to have un¬ 
derstood, who faith, they were made by a certain 
Perfon named Socrates, but not the Painter. Hence 
Timon. 

From thefe tie fluent Statuary came. 

Honour'd through G e.-ce, who did againfl the 
Name 

Of Orator abufively declaim. 

But being naturally averfe from this Piofcflaon, 
he only followed it when Necefficy enforced him: 
Ari/ltxenus faith % be wrought for Money, and laid 
up what he got till it came to m little Stock, which 
being fpent, be betook himfrif agon to the lame 
Courfc. 

Thefe IoternuffioiM of bis Trad* were btt&swcd 
upon Philofophy, whereunto be was natu r a l ly ad¬ 
dicted, which Using obferved by Crito, a rich Plu- 
lofepber of Athens » he took burn (tom his Shop, be¬ 
ing much in Love with his Candour and twg rmHfy , 
and inflrudkd, or rather jpwe him the Mean* fob* 
infer kfetod by othem % tak ing do k mush Gutaf hun, 
that he never fufFered him to went Bs n ftan 
And tho’ his Poverty were at fisft fo pastas*) be 
brought by c feme into a Proverb, yet hs bemuaw at 
left, as * Demetrius aifcum, Mafterwfs Hnefoaad 
foorfeore Mmm, which Crito put M to Ieeweft: 
But his Mind (faith * Lihauius) su as+ahfedfmr mint 
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bit Fm t enor , asset tsstn tr tbt Advantage of his Ctsen- 
trj *** timing t* Weak'-, tr the Acyeafition there¬ 
of by fordid Arts, be cmfidered tbmt ef all Thingt 
which Mtn can ctU bit, tbt Stal it tbt chiefs that 
bt inly it truly hafpy, tube purifies that from Vice ; 
that tht tnhf Means conducing tbtrttt is W'tfdom, 
in Purfuit whereof bt ntgltShd all tthtr Ways if 
Prep and Pltafvrt. 


- -1 whereby, amongft other Circumftances, it is 
demonftrable, that the Account of Laertius is cor¬ 
rupt, Anaxagoras not dying in the feventy-eighth, 
but eighty-eighth Olympiad. 

Arifioxenus faith, that as fbon as Anaxagoras left 
the City, he applied himfclf to 1 Archtlaus , which, 
according to Porpbyrrscs , was in the fcventeenth 
Year of nis Age. h Of him he was much beloved, 
and travelled with him to Samos, to Pytho, and to 
the Ijfbmus. 

He was Scholar likewife to Damon, whom Pla¬ 
to calls a moft pleating Teacher of Mufick, and all 
other Things that he would teach himfclf to young 
Men. Damon was Scholar to Agatbocles , Mailer 
to Pericles , Clinias and others ; intimate with Pro- 
dicus. He was banifhed by the unjuft 1 Oftracifm 
of the Athenians for his Excellence in Mufick. 

He heard alfo ( k as he acknowledged) Prodicus 
the Sophift, a Cion, whom Eujtbius ranks in the 
eighty fixth Olympiad, contemporary with Gorgias, 
Hippias , and Hippocrates the Phyfician. 

To thefe add Diotjma and Ajpafia, Women ex¬ 
cellently learned, the firft fuppofed to have been in- 
fpired with a prophetical Spirit, By her he affirm¬ 
ed that he was mftrufied concerning Love, by cor¬ 
poreal Beauty to find out that of the Soul ; of the 
Angelical Mmd, of God. See Plata's Phasdrus, 
and that long Difcourfe in his Sympofimm upon this 
Subjedt, which Socrates conftfieth to be owing to 
her. 

Ajpafia was* famous Milcjian Woman, not on¬ 
ly excellent herfelf in Rhetoriek, but brought ma¬ 
ny Scholars to great P et h ffioa in it, of whom were 
Pericles the Athenian, and {‘as himfclf acknow¬ 
ledged) Socrates, 

“ Of Evenus he learned Poetry, of Icbomacbtss, 
Husbandry, of B Tbtodorsss Geometry. 

Ariftagtras a Malian \ is named hkewHe as his 
Maflnr. 

Laft m his Catalogue is Cantus, * Nobilifffimus 
fidicm, as Cicero te rm s Wm, which Art Socrates 
learned of him in hia ' old Age, ' for which the 
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Boys derided Cenrtns, and called him the old Man’* 
Matter. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of bis School and Mannnr of Teaching. 

'T’Hat Socrates had a proper School, may be ar- 
gued from • Ariftophants, who derides feme 
Particulars in it, and calls it his Pbrontifterium. 

* Plato and Pheedrus mention as Places frequent¬ 
ed by him and his Auditors, the Academy Ljceeum, 
and a plcafant Meadow without the City on the Side 
of the River Ilifliis, where grew a very fair Plain- 
tree. Thence, according to the Fable, Boreas patch¬ 
ed away Orithya, to whom, three Furlongs from 
thence was a Temple, and another to Diana. 

“ Xenophon affirms, he was continually abroad, 
that in the Morning he viftted the Places of public! 
Walking and Exercifc ; when it was full the Forum; 
and the rejl of the Day he fought out the mojl popu¬ 
lous Meetings, where he dijputed openly for every one 
to hear that he would. 

He did not only teach, faith Plutarch when tht 
Benches were prepared, and himfclf in the Chair, 
or in fet Hours of Reading and Difcourfe, or Ap¬ 
pointments of walking with bis Friends , but even 
when he played, when he eat, or drank, when he 
was in the Camp or Market ; finally, when he was 
in Prifon thus he made every Place a School of Virtue. 

His Manner of Teaching was anfwerable to his 
Opinion, that the Soul pre-exiftent to the Body, in 
her firft feparate Condition, endowed with perfeft 
Knowledge, by Immerfion into Matter, became 
ftupified, and in a manner loft, until awakened by 
Difcourfe from fenfible Objedb ; whereby, by De¬ 
grees, fhe recovers her firft Knowledge ; for this 
Reafon, he taught only by Irony and Induction : 
The firft * Quintilian defines, an abfolute Dijfimu- 
lotion of the Will more apparent than cottfeft ; fo as 
in that, the Words are different, from the Words, 
in this the Senfe from the Speech, wbilft the whole 
Confirmation of the Caufe, even the whole Lift, feems 
to carry an Irony, fucb was the Lift of Socrates, 
who was for that Ktafon called tipi ; that is, one 
that perfonates an unlearned Man, and is an Ad¬ 
mirer of ethers as wife. 11n this Irony (faith Ci¬ 
cero} and Difffimulation be far exceeded all Men its 
Pleafantnefs and Urbanity ; it it a very elegant, 
fweet and facet! kind of Speech ; acute with Gravity, 
accommodated with Rhetoriek, Words, and plcafant 
Speeches j * be detracted from bimfilf in Difpute, and 
attributed more to tbofe be meant to confute, fo, when 
bt faid tr thought another Thing, be petty stfid that 
Difimulatiou which the Greeks call Irony ; which 
Pannrus aft faith, teas in African us. 
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Induflhn It by » Ctaro defined a Manner tf Dif- celknt in all Kindi of. Learning* h ffbn an h ift A- 
courfe, which gains the AJfent of him with whom it,is rithmetick, Geometry, and Afttoipgy J Pbps, ■ in 
held, to Things not doubtful, by which AJfents it Natural Philofopby j, Idomtneus, in RbetOrick j La- 
caufeth that he yield to a doubtful Thing, by Reafon ertivs , in Medicine; In a Word, Cicero* avert, 
of the Lihenefs it hath to thofo Things, whereunto he That by the Tefiimony of learned Aim, and the 
affcnted: This Kind of Speech Socrates mojl ufed, be- Judgment of all Greece, as well in fFjfdom, Acute- 
cauft he would not himfelf ufe any Argument of Per- nefs. Poll tone ft, and Subtilty, as in Eloquence, Fa- 
fuafion, but rather chofe to work fomething out of that rtety, and Copioujhefs, to wbatfaever Part he gave 
which he granted him with whom he difputed, which himfelf, he was, without Exception, Prince of all. 
he, by Rea fan of that which he already yielded unto. Having lurched into ajl Kinds qf Science, he ofa- 
,rntjl n/c'fjarily approve ; of which he gives a large ferved thefe Inconvenieucies and Imperfe&ions : 
Example in Plato’* b Meno. Thus, whofotver dif- Firft, ° That it was improper to leave thofe Affairs 
puted with him, of what Subjeil joever, ( c his End which concern Mankind, to enquire into Things 
being only to promote Virtue) was at lajl brought without us. Secondly, That thefe Things are 
rcund about to give an Account of his Life pajl and above the Reach of Man, whence are occafioned 
prefent, wbereinto being once entered, he never gave all Difputes and Oppoiitions, fame acknowledging 
him over till he had fufficiently examined thofe Things, no God, others worshipping Stocks 2nd Stones; 
and never let them go ( J Proteus like) till they came feme aflerting one fimple Being, others infinite ; 
at lajl to themfelves. fome that all Things are moved, others, that all 

For this Reafon e he ufed to fay, hia Skill had Things are immoveable. And thirdly, that thefe 
fome Affinity with that of his Mother, he being like Things, if attained, could not be pradlifed, for he 
a Midwife, tho’ barren (as he modeftly affirms) in who contemplating divine Myfterics, enquires by 
himfelf, endeavoured, with a particular Gift in what Neceffity Things were made, cannot himlelf 
affilting others, to bring forth what they had with- make any Thing, or upon Occafionproduce Winds, 
in themfelves 5 f and this was one Reafon why he Water, Seafons, or the like. 

refufed to take Money, affirming that he knew no- Thus efteeming fpeculative Knowledge as far on- 
thing himfelf, and that * he was never Matter to any. ly as it conduceth to Practice, he cut off in all 

Thefe Difputes of Socrates were committed to Sciences what he conceived of leaft Ufe. 
writing by his Scholars, wherein h Xenophon gave r In Arithmetick , he approved only as much as 
Example to the reft, in doing it firft, as alfo with wa3 neceffary. ( i Plato inftanccth in Mercban- 
moft Pumftualnefs, as Plato with moft Liberty, in- dife and Taifticks) but to proceed to ufelels Opcra¬ 
termixing fo much of his own, as it is not eafy to tions he difallowed. In Geometry he allowed that 
diftinguilh the Mafter from the Scholar ; 1 whence Part which teacheth Meafuring, as no left eafy 
Socrates hearing him recite his Lyfis, faid, how than ufeful; but to proceed to infinite Propofitions 
many Things doth this young Man feign of me ? and Demon ft rations he dilallo wed, as wholly unpro- 
And k Xenophon denying Socrates ever difputed of Stable. In Ajlrology he approved the Knowledge 
Heaven, or of natural Caufes, or the other Difct- of the Stars, and Obfervationof the Night, jyionths 
plines which the Greeks call ftahiudHa, faith, they, and Seafons, as being eafiiy learned, .apd very be- 
who aferibe fuch Dijfertations to him, lye falfely, neficial in Navigation, and to Uiofc. who hunt by 
wherein (as A. Gelhus obferves) he intends Plato, Night ; but to examine the Difference of Spheres, 
in whofe Books Socrates difeourfeth of Natural Philo- Diftance of Stars from the Earth, and their Circles, 
fophy, Mufsck, and Geometry. he diffuaded as ufelcft. 

r Finally, Noting how little Advantage Specula- 
C H A P. V. turn brought to the Life and Converfeuitn of Adan- 

Of his Philofopby. kind, be reduced her to ABien, fte firi, laith 

Cicero *, called Philofopby away frosty Things in- 
TiOrphyrius (who was fo abufive, as 1 Nicephorus vrived by Nature in Secrecy, wherein,lentil his Time, 
A obferves, that he traduced Socrates with no left all Philofopbers had been empleytd, and brought her 
Bitternefs, than, as if he endeavoured to out-do his to common Life, to esquire, of firtsfesynd Fites, 
Accufers, Anytus and Melitus) affirms ; ■ He was Good and Evil. 

ingenious in nothing, unlearned in all, fcarce able to Man, who was the foie Subject ot bil Piulofo- 
write, which when upon any Occafion be did, it was phy, having a twofold Relation of divine’Specula- 
to Derifion, and that he could read no better than a tion, and human Convey Cation, haDo ftfi pc s were 
jftammering School-boy: To which we (hall oppofe in the former Refpe& MetapbyficOsl, m the latter 
thefe Authorities : Xenophon, who atteftshe was ex- Moral. 

i Dc inrent. I. h PUt Uch. cUW Apol. d PI*. Eotjph. c Via. Ttnmut. • ftstMcfc. ^FhH. I. fSchoL 

Anfloph. in nob. p. 119. g PUt. Apo L kLot vk. Xenoph. i Loot. rit. Pfat. 1 HMbr. 

jo. 36. m Theode ret. a Da Ont, 3. it, « Xm. toast, l. ftf. 710, p X cw p t i, man. 4. % Dikg- t Uatu *. 
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Seft. i. Metaphyfickt. 

H IS Metaphyfical Opinions are thus colleiffed 
and abridged out of Plato *, Xenophon , Plu¬ 
tarch, and others. 

Philofophy it the Way to true Happintfs, the Of¬ 
fices whereof are two, to contemplate God, and to 
abftradt the Soul from corporeal Senfe. 

There art three Principles • of all Things, God, 
Matter, and Ideas j God is the unruerfal Intellect ; 
Matter the SnbjeH of Gtneration and Corruption ; 
Idea, an incorporeal Subfiartce, the Intellect of God ; 
God the Intellect of the Worlds ' 

God is one w , ri irdvro-tkaarto txofto eum to kIkoo, 
aura rb £*»r SdQ- ; perftii in himfelf, girting the 
Being, and Well-being of every Creature ; what he 
is, (faith he) l know not, .wbathe is net, I know. 

* That God, not Chance, made the World and all 
Creatures * is dentonfirdbie from the reafonable Dif- 
pofition of their Parts ,. as well for Ufe as Defence ; 
from their Care to preferve themfehies, and conti¬ 
nue their Species, that he particularly regards Man 
in his Body, from the excellent Upright Form thereof, 
from the Gift of Speech, from Allowance rat rdf 
d.^oS'totSt *JWr OvruyS< aeafe-yta ,n **s Soul, from 
the Excellency thereof above others-, in both for Di¬ 
vinations, predicting Dangers ; that he regards Par¬ 
ticulars ; from his Care of the whole Species ; that 
hi will reward fuch as pleafe' him , and punijh fuch 
as difpleafe him ; from his Power to do it, from the 
Belief he hath imprinted in a Man, that he will do 
it i profefl by the mofl wife and civilized Cities and 
Ages 5 that be at once feeth all Things, from the In- 
fiances of the Eye, which at once over-runs many 
Miles-, and of the Mind, which at once confidereth 
Things done . in the mojl difiant Places. Finally, 
that he is fitch, and fo great, that he at once fees 
all, hears all, is every where, and orders all. This 
is the Sum of his Bifcourfe with Arifiodemus, to 
which we may annex what is cited under his Name 
(if not miftaken) by Stob^us, 

Care, if by Care ought may effected be ; 

If not, why car'fl thou, when God cares for thee? 

1 He hel£, That the Gods knew alt Things, faid, 
done, orfilently defired. 

z That God- takes Care of all Creatures, is de- 
monfirabte from the Benefits he gives them of Light, 
Water, and Fire, feafinable Production of Frseits of 
the Earth, that be hath particular Cart of Man,' 
from the Nourijhmeftt ef all‘ Plants, and Creature; 
for Marfs Service, • from ■ their Subjeflion to Man, 
tbo' they excelled him never fo much in Strength, 
from the Variety of Mail's $enfe y accommodated to 
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the Variety of Objefls, for Neceffity, Ufe, and Plea- 
fure ; from Reafon, whereby he difeourfed through 
Remintfcence, from fenjible ■ Objects ; from Speech , 
whereby be communicates all that he knows, gives 
Laws, and governs States ; that God, notwithjland- 
ing he is im/ifible, hath a Being, from the In/lances 
of his Minifters, invifsble alfo, as Thunder and Wind, 
from the Soul of Man, which hath fomething with the 
divine Nature in governing thofe that cannot fee it. 
This is the Effect of his Difcourfe with Euthidemus. 

The * Soul it immortal, for what is always move- 
able is immortal -, but that which moveth another, 
or is moved by another, hath a Ceffation of Motion 
and Life. 

The Soul is pre-exifient to the Body, endued with 
Knowledge of eternal Ideas, which in her Union to 
the Body jht lofeth, as Jlupified, until awakened by 
Difcourfe from fenjible Objects. Thus is all her 
Learning only Reminifience, a Recovery of her firfi 
Knowledge. 

The Body b being compounded, is diffolved by Death , 
the Soul being fimple paffeth into another Life, inca¬ 
pable of Corruption. 

The c Souls of Men are divine, to whom, when 
they go out of the Body, the Way of their Return to 
Heaven is open, which to the befi and mojl jufl is the 
mojl expedite. 

■ The d Souls of the Good after Death, are in a hap¬ 
py Ejlate, united to God in a blejfed tnaccejjible Place -, 
the bad, in convenient Places, fuffer condign Punijb- 
ment ; but to define what thofe Places are c , is ho- 
minis tie fx» Ij^orr©-; whence being demanded what 
Things were in the other World, he dnfwcrcd, nei¬ 
ther was I iver there, nor ever did I Jpeak with any 
that came from thence. 

Seft. 2. Ethicks. 

H IS Morals coniider a Man either as a fingle 
Per ion, or as the Father of a Family, or as 
a Member of the Common-wealth ; In the firft 
Refperff are his Ethicks, wherein fuch Sentences as 
have been preferved by Xenophon, Diogenes, Laer¬ 
tius, Stobaus, and others, are thus colledfeJ. 

Of Virtue and Vice. 

* TJ E f exhorted his F riends to endeavour to be 
‘ the moft wife and beneficial, becaufc, what 
*. wants Reafon, wants Refpedf, as tttfe Bodies of 
vtSP friends, and Hair, Nails, and the like, 
*■ wkimk are cut off and calf away. 

3f«l Sirens ployed is good and beneficial; to be 
1 idtr^ hurtful and evil: They that do good are 
‘ employed, they that fpend their Time in vain 
* Recreation^ are idle. 


t Pht. ftad. » nfatwck phc. PUL !.«. w Phu Fb*d. iXte. Berner. A- 
aSchol. AnAoph. iamb. p. **£ .bPUt, Pined, c tSc, 6c solicit. d Plat, Phai, 
?• 700, g Ibid. 
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4 He » that hath moft Advantage by Gifts of 

* Nature, as well as he that hath lead, muft learn 
‘ and meditate on thofe Things wherein he would 
4 be excellent. 

4 He 1 only is idle who might be better employ- 

* ed. 

‘ To k do good, is the beft Courfe of Life, there- 

* in Fortune hath Share. 

‘ They 1 are beft, and beft pleafing to God, 
‘ who do any Thing, with any Art or Calling; 

* who followeth none, is ufelefs to the Publick, 
4 and hated of God. 

m He taught every where, ‘ That a juft Man 
« and a happy were all one, and ufed to curfe him 

* who firft by Opinion divided Honefty and Profit 

* (which are coherent by 11 Nature) as having done 
‘ an impious A<St, for they are truly wicked who 

* feparate profitable and juft, which depends on 

* Law.’ The Stoicks have followed him fo far, 
that whatfoever is honeft, the fame they efteem pro¬ 
fitable. 

He asked Menon ° a The [fallan., who thought 
himfelf very learned, and that he had reached (as 
Empedocles faith) the Top of Wifdom, * What is 
4 Virtue ? He anfwered readily and boldly, that 
4 there is one Virtue of a Child, another of an old 
4 Man, one of a Man, another of a Woman, one 
4 of a Magiftrate, another of a private Perfon, one 
4 of a Mailer, another of a Servant. VeTy good, 
4 replies Socrates ; I ask for one Virtue, and you 
4 give us a whole Swarm ; truly conceiving, that 
4 he knew not one Virtue, who named fo many. 

p Being demanded by Gorgias , 4 If he account- 
4 ed not the great King of Perfta happy l I know 
4 not anfwered he, how he is furniftied with Learn- 
*. ing and Virtue: ’ As conceiving that true Hap- 
pincfs confilleth in thefe two, not in the frail Gifts 
of Fortune. 

r ‘ Euripides in his Auge faying of Virtue ; 4 It 
4 is beft carelefly to part with thefe ; ’ he role up 
and went away, faying, 4 It was ridiculous to leek 
4 a loft Servant, or to fuffer Virtue fo to go away, 
r He faid, 4 he wondered at thofe who carve Ima- 
4 ges of Stone, that they take fuch Care to make 
4 atones refemblc Men, whilft they neglect and fuf- 
4 for themftlves to refemble Stones. 

! 4 He advifed young Men to behold themftlves 
4 every Day in a Glafs, that if they were beautiful 
4 they might ftudy to deferve it ; if deformed, to 
4 fupply or hide it by Learning. 

He laid, 1 4 To begin well is rot a fmall. Thing, 
but depending on a fmall Moment. 

He faiJ, 4 Virtue was the Beauty, Vice the De- 
4 formity of the Soul. 

h Xcn. mem. 3. p. 778. i Ibid. p. 779. k Ibid. p. 78. 
lie etbe. ■). i dele-', i. o Plut. deamicor. oraltit. p. 93. p 
f ..,K it m'-jv, is expljined by Aiiltotle, pi.lit. 5. 3. Sc phytic. 2. 4. 

J. h f.-rm. ,. x Stub. i. y Ibid. x ibid. a Ibid. 37. 
f Ibid. 3 g StA>. Ce on. 109. h Stob. a. i Ibid. 23. 
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“ He faid, * Outward Beauty was a Sign of in- 
4 ward Beauty, and therefore chofe fi»ch Auditors. 

” 4 In the Life of Man, as in an Image, every 
4 Part ought to he beautiful. 

1 4 Incenfe to God, Praife is due to good Men. 
y 4 Who are undefervediy accufed ought to be 
4 defended ; who excel others in any good Quality, 
4 to be praifed. 

14 A Horfe is not known to be good by b>* Fur- 
4 niture, but Qualities : a Man by his Mind, not 
4 Wealth. 

1 4 It is not pollible to cover Fire with a Gar- 
4 ment, Sin with Time. 

b Being demanded, who live without Perturba¬ 
tion ? He anfwered. They who are cfnfcious to tbem- 
felves of no III. 

c To one who demanded what Nobility is ? He 
anfwered, A good Temper of Soul and Body. 

Of Affections, Love , Envy, Grief, &c. 

4 'T'Hat d two Brothers God meant fhould be more 
4 helpful to each other than two Hands, Feet, 
4 Eyes, or whatfoever Nature hath formed; doubt- 
4 lefs, becaufe if they love they may at great Di- 
4 fiance mutually help one another, is the Scope of 
4 his Difcourfe with Cheerecratos. 

c 4 That all Things are good and fair to tbofc 
4 Things wherewith they agree, but ill and de- 
4 formed in rtfpctft of thofe Things with which 
4 they agree not, is the Condufion of his fecond 
4 Difcourfe with Arijlippus. 

f 4 Envy is a Grief, not at the Adverfity of 
4 Friends, nor the Profperity of Enemies, hut at 
4 the Profperity of Friends; for many axe fo foolifh- 
4 ly inclined as to malign thofe in good Fortune, 
4 whom in Misfortune they pitied^ 

1 4 A Ship ought not to trail to one Anchor, nor 
4 Life to one Hope. 

h 4 To ground Hopes on an ill Opinion, is to 
4 trull a Ship to a flight Anchor. 

1 4 The Beauty of Fame is blafted by Envy as 
4 by a Sicknefs. 

k 4 Many adorn the Tombs of thofe, whom 
4 living they perfecuted with Envy. 

1 4 Envy is the Saw of the Soul. 
m 4 Nothing is pleafant or unpleafant by Nature, 
4 but by Cuftom. 

» 4 Unftafonable Love is like Hate. 

0 Being demanded, 4 What is grievous to the 
4 Good,’ he anfwered, 4 The Profoe^ity of the 
4 Wicked. 

p Being demanded, 4 (low a Man might Jive 
4 without Trouble,’ be anfwered, 4 It was not 

1 Ibid. p. 780. m Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 417. n CScer. 
Plut. delib. educ. q Inert, a. 33. r Ibid. iWtal «*{<* 
t Clem. Alex. Strom, 5. a Noon, in Greg. Stelieat. « Stob. 
b Ibid. 46. c Qfe, 24. A Xm. mtm . 2. > «**. J- 

k Ibid. J Ibid; 38. m Ibid. 20. a Ibid. o Ibid. 144. 
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-* poriM* wiwb %s.fw * city or a Ea- 

‘ miff rtuft firtnetima be sHBteStf. W 

^ * Wicked dopes, like HI Guidfcs, deceive a 

* Man, and lead hhn into Sin. 

r * A Woman cannot deceive without a Man,' nor 
« a good Hope produce any Benefit without Labour. 

* * Winter had need of Garments, old Age of Dif- 

* engagement from Grief. 

' ‘ In Life, as in a Theatre, we Ihould continue 
( fo long as the Sight of Things, and Adions of 

* Life feem delightful. 

■■ ‘ The Mad Ihould be bound, the Ignorant in- 

‘ ftruifted. 

w That * we Ihould endeavour to Ihun the Cen- 
‘ forious, and to apply ourfelves to fuch as are can- 
‘ did; that wo Ihould undertake only fuch Things 
‘ as we can perform, and decline fuch as we can- 
‘ not; that whenfoever we undertake any thing, 
‘ we Ihould employ therein our utmoft Study and 
‘ Endeavour, is the fum of his Advice to Eutherus. 

* He laid, « The Office of a wife Man is to dif- 
‘ cern what is good and honed, and to Ihun that 
‘ which is difiioneft. 

1 * They who know what they ought to do, and 
‘ do it not, are not Wife and temperate, but Fools 
‘ and ftupid. 

2 Juftice, and every other Virtue, is Wifdom. 

a To be ignorant of ourfelves, to feem to know 
‘ thofe Things whereof we are ignorant, is next to 
‘ Madnefi. 

b ‘ That a pious Perfon is rightly defined, fuch 
‘ a one as knows what is lawful as to the Gods, juft, 
‘ he that knows what is lawful to Men, that a Man 
‘ is wife as far as he knows, that what is profitable 
‘ is fair to that whereto it is profitable, that they 
‘ who know how to ufe terrible Things, and dan- 
‘ gerous, are valiant, the contrary timorous, is the 

* Sum of hiS Difcourfe with Euthidamus. 

c He Conceived • the' only Wifdom of Man to 
‘ confift in not thinking he underftands thofe Things 
‘ which he doth not underftand. 

d To one that' complained he had not benefited 
himfetf by Travel, /fnd not without Reafon, faith 
he, becaufe thou didfl not travel with thyfeif. 

e He affirmed ‘ There is but one good Thing, 
‘ Knowl edge ; one ill,' Ignorance; but that Riches 
' an< ^ had nothing in them of Worth, but, 

‘ on tht^SSSfrary, all Evils. 

f * Whc&I Wife Man openeth bis Mouth, hisVir- 
‘ tue» Me W tKkrdfeft as Images in a Temple. 

* * Ia KnwBtion we ought to be guided by'the 
‘ Pi tef; JrfA e^CoiiHe. of Life, by thofe of better 

" B*fe*t_<le*t»anded what Wifdom was, he ah- 
fwered, Tb* Compofure of tbeS'ul. Being demand- 
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fed Whh Wire WH6, They, laid he, Vuhb do not eafily 

err. * 

*.* The Soul’s Reafon augmenteth itfelf as in a 
‘ Play 1 ; the wlfeft, not the richeft, ought to bear 

* the Prize. 

fc * Fugitives fear, tho’ not purlued ; Fools, tho’ 

* not in Adverfity, are troubled. 

1 Seeing a young Man rich, and unlearned. Be¬ 
hold, faith he, a Golden Slave. 

The Luxurious is hardly cured in Sicknefs, the 
Fool in Adverfity. 

The Coward ufeth Arms againft himfelf, the 
Fool Money. 

Achilles Armour fits not Therfites, nor the good 
Habits of the Soul a Fool. 

m * Be not forward in Speech, for many Times 

* the Tongue hath cut off the Head. 

" ‘ In War, Steel is better than Gold ; in Life, 

‘ Wifdom cxcelleth Wealth. 

Of Piety and Obedience. 

° 'T'Hat the ‘ greatelt of Vices is Ingratitude; of 
« Obligations, that to Parents ; that a difo- 
‘ bedient Son the Gpds will not blefs, nor Men 

* love, as doubting his Return of either, knowing 
‘ he doth it not where fo much is due; is the Sum 
‘ of his Difcourfe with Apiles. 

v * Our Prayers Ihould be for Blellings in gene- 

* ral, for God knows belt what is good for us ; our 
‘ Offerings proportioned to our Amities, for he con- 

* fiders Integrity, not Munificence. 

t He faid (with the Pythian Oracle; that ‘ the 

* Gods are to be worfbipped accordingjto the Law 

* of the City where a Man lives ; they who do 

* otherwife, he thought fuperftitious and vain. , 

r ‘ The belt Way of worlhipping God, is to do 

* what he commands. 

* ‘ Superftition is obedient to Pride, as its Parent. 

* ‘ A harlh Father, like a fevere Law, muft not- 

* with (landing be obeyed. 

* ‘ The Reproof of a Father is a kind Remedy ; 
‘ it brings more Eafe than Pain. 

Of Fortitude and Imbecility. 

w 'T’Hat ‘ a Man ought to inure himfelf tovolun- 
-*• ‘ tary Labour and Sufferance, fo as what 

* fliall be impofed by Necefficy, may appear in him 
‘ not compullive, but free; that loft Ways of liv- 

* ing in Pleafures beget no good Conllitution of 

* Body, nor Knowledge of the Mind ; that Tole- 

* ranee raifetb us to high Attempts, is the Effe< 5 l of 

* his Difcourfe with Arijlippus. 

* To one who was fearful to go fo far on Foct as 
Olympia , he demonjlrated (to make the Journey 
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feem eafy) /&»/ it mat no m»r/ rian bis daily Walk 
within Doors, if txtended at length , would eajily 
reach. 

i One that complained he was weary of a Jour¬ 
ney, ‘ He reproved him for being more weary than 
‘ his Servant that followed him laden. 

1 He faid, ‘ Death refembled either a deep Sleep, 

* or a long Journey out of our Native Country, or 
‘ an abfolute Annihilation of Soul and Body, exa- 
‘ mining ail which, he affirmed. Death to be in 
‘ n^ne of thofe rcfpedfs evil. As to the firft, faith 
‘ Plutarch , it is not ill with thofe that fleep, and 
‘ we cfteem that Sleep fweeteft which is deepeft; 
‘ and if we look on it as a Journey, it is rather a 
‘ Bleffing, for thereby we are freed from the Sla- 

* very and Affections of the Flefh, which poftefs 
‘ and infatuate the Mind : In the laft RefpeCt, it 
‘ makes us infenfible of Ill and Pain, as well as of 
‘ Gooa and Pleal'ure. 

I ‘ A Statue Hands firm on its Bale, a virtuous 
‘ Man on firm Refolutions. 

b ‘ Voluntary Labours are delighted with Affu- 

* ranee of Eafe; Idlenefs, and tranfitory Pleafures, 
‘ beget neither a good Conftitution of Body, nor 
‘ any good Habit in the Soul. 

c ‘ Being demanded, * What is Strength ? He 
‘ anfwered, the Motion of the Soul with the Body. 

II ‘ Seeing the Gates of Corinth flrongly barr’d, 
he asked, ‘ Dwell Women here? 

r ‘ An honeft Death is better than a difhoneft 

* Life. 

*' He ufed to fay, ‘ Liberty is Sifter to Sloth; in- 

* ftancing in the Indians and Perftans , both lazy ; 

* the Phrygians and Lydians very induftrious, as be- 

* ing under Servitude. 

Of Tempi ranee, Continence, and Contentednefs. 

e TjE advifed to Jbun all Occafsons of Incontinence. 

affirming thatfuch as converfed much with fair 
Women could not eafity be continent. 

11 That the Sight and Kiffes of the Fair infufe a 
Poifon more dangerous than that of Scorpions and Spi¬ 
elers, is the Sum of his Difcourfe to Xenophon and 
Critobalus. 

■ That a free Man ought not to entertain a Ser¬ 
vant addicted to Pleafures ; that he which is a Slave 
to Pleafures, fhould pray to the Gods for better Ma¬ 
il-.rs, is the Conclufion of his Difcourfe de continen¬ 
ts. 

“ That Happinefs confsfls not in Luxury andPride\ 
that to ivnnt nothing is divine ; to want the leaf, 
ne\t to divine, is the Conclufion of his Difcourfe with 
Antipho. 
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1 He adviCed fuch at eot dd not eafity abfimim at 
Feafis, to take heed of fuch Things as.porfunds thofe 
that arc not hungry to eat , and thofe that ate not 
thirjly to drink, for they defiroyed the Appetite, *ht 
Head, and the Soul '. He ufed to lay merrily* Circe 
turned Men into Swine, by feajling them with fuch 
Meats-, but that Ulyffcs, partly through Mineiva’r 
Advice, partly through his awn Temperance, refrain- 
ing from fu(b Things., remained, unchanged. , 

m That Health of Body ought diligently ta. by pre- 
ferved, as that thhereon all Knowledge of the Soul 
depends , is the Sum of his Difccurjc with Epigenes. 

n He advife-d one that complained he had no De¬ 
light in his Meat, to refrain from Eating, whereby 
his Diet would become more pleafant , cheap , and 
wholefome. 

° In the Word ien^SAi (to feajlft.be. Particle ev 
implies, that we fhould cat only fuch Things as will 
not hurt the Mind nor the Body, and are eafy to be 
gotten. 

p ‘ That only temperate Perfons, that difeern and 
‘ choofe the beft Things, refraining from the worft ; 

* that by Temperance Men become the moft ex- 

* cellent, and moft happy, fitteft for Difcourfe; is 

* the Sum of his Difcourfe with Euthidemus. 

Hearing one of his Friends fay, 11 * this Town is 
‘ exceeding dear, Chiar Wine cofts a Mina, Purple 

* three, a Pint of Honey five Denaries, he carried 

* him to the Mealmen ; Here, faith he, a Pint is 
‘ fold for an Obolus; it is cheap living in thisTown. 

* Then to thofe that fold Olives, a Choenix two 

* Farthings ; thence to the Frippery, a Suit ten 

* Drachms ; Things are cheap in this Town. 

r ‘ He faid, the Hungry wanted no Sauce, the 

* Thirfty no choice of Wines. 

‘ He commended Quiet and Leifure above all 

* Things. 

* ‘ He faid, they who buy early Fruits at dear 
‘ Rates, believe they will not come in their due 

* Seafon. 

“ Being asked what was a young Man’s Virtue, he 
anfwered, to do nothing too much. 

w Seeing one eat Broth very greedily, he,faid, 

* Which of you here prefent ufeth Bread for Broth, 

* and Broth for Bread ? ’ Of which, fee more at 
large, Xenophon his Mcmorab. Lib. 

x One faying. That it was a great Matter to ab- 
ftain from what a Man defires, he anfwerrfd, * But 

* it is much a greater not to defire at all. 

7 ‘ A clear Fire becomes the Chimney, Serenity 
« the Mind. 

z He faid, « We ought not to feek Pleafures in 

* others, but in ourfelves, the Body being predif- 

* pofed according as it ought. 
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* He £ud, It is the Property of God to need no- 
‘ thing ; to need lea ft, nigheft to God. 

b Being demanded from what Things we ought 
to refrain moft, he anfwered, ‘ From fordid unjuft 
‘ Pleafures. 

c ‘ Contentednefs is like a fhort and pleafant Way, 
‘ it hath much Delight, little Toil. 

d ‘ He that would fee Virtue as his Country, muft 
‘ pafs by Pleafures, as Syrens. ’ ' 

c Being demanded whom he thought richeft, he 
anfwered, ‘ Him who is contented with leaft j for 
» Content is the Riches of Nature. 

f Being demanded what Continence is, he an¬ 
fwered, ‘ Government of Corporeal Pleafures. 

s He faid, ‘ The Wicked live to eat, but the 
* Good eat to live. 

h ‘ When a Woman faith fhe loveth thee, take 
‘ heed of thofe Words more than when Ihe revileth 
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• Wine changitb with the Vtfftl, Richesfollow the 
Manners of the Owner. 

Of Magnanimity and Pride. 
u TP O one angry for having faluted a Man that 
returned not his Salutation ; it is ridiculous , 
faith he, if you are not angry with every one you meet 
of worfe Shape or Form than yourfelf, to be angry 
with any for having lefs Manners. 

w Pride, like an ill Potter, or Statuary, reprefents 
the Forms of Things inverted. '' 

x Wind puffs up empty Bladders, Opinion Fools. 

1 To be exalted with good Fortune, is to run in a 
foppery lFay. 


Of Liberality , Prodigality, and Covetoufnefs. 

* rj E conceived, that they who took Money of any, 
^ owned them for their Majlers in the meanejl 
Degree of Servitude. 

k That IVifdom is projlituled as well as Beauty, by 
taking Money for it ; that he who meets with an in¬ 
genious Perfon, ought to acquaint him with all the 
Good he can, gratis, whereby he acquires a Friend, 
and doth the Part of a good Member of a Common¬ 
wealth j is the Sum of this fecond Difcourfe with An- 
tipho. 

1 He faid. If a rich Man be proud of his Wealth, 
that he could not praife him till he knew how he would 
employ it. 

m None can fafely manage a Horfe without a Bill, 
nor Riches without Reafon. 

" He compared covetous Pcrfons to Birds, one de¬ 
voured whatever it meets till it choaks ifelf, the rejl 
falling upon what the firji left, are one after another 
cboaked alfo. 

° The Wealth of covetous Perfons is like the Sun 
after he is fet, delights none. 

? He that gives to a rich Man, throws Water in¬ 
to the Sea. 

The Lift of a covetous Perfon is like the Feajls 
made for the Dead, he hath all, but enjoys nothing. 

r He compared .the Wealth of Prodigals to Fig- 
Trees growing on a Precipice : for thefe none are the 
better, but Kites and Crows ; for thofe only Harlots 
and Flatterers. 

5 Being demanded who were covetous, he anfwered. 
Such as£eek a £* er fordid Gain, and neglt£l their ne- 


1 * 'T'Here is lefs Danger in drinking intemperate- 

* ly of troubled Water, than with a troubled 

* Mind full of Wrath, before it be allayed and pu- 

* rified, to fatisfy thy Anger in the Punilhment of 

* a Kinfman or Countryman. 

‘ ‘ If every one fhould bring his Misfortunes into 
‘ the publick Stock, to be ftured alike amongft ail 

* Men, the greater Part of thofe that now complain 

* fo much, would be contented and glad to keep 

* their own. 

b ‘ It is all one if a Man being overcome is any 

* Gymnick Sports Ihould fue his Adverfary, as for 

* a Man overmafter’d by Fortune to accufe her ; 

* not knowing upon what Conditions we entered 

* into the Cornells of Life. 

Of Veracity and Flattery. 

e * 'T'Here is no better Way to Glory than to en- 

* A deavour to be good, as well as to feem fuch. 

d ‘ The Kindncfs of Flatterers is chafed away by 

* Adverfity. 

* ‘ Hunters take Hares with Hounds, many take 

* Fools with their own Praifts. 

J ‘ Wolves refemble Dogs, and Flatterers Friends, 

* but their Aims are quite contrary. 

1 ‘ Flattery is like a painted Armour, only for 

* Shew, not Ufe. 

h ‘ Think not thofe faithful who praife all thy 

* Words and Adlions, but thofe who reprove thy 

* Faults. 

1 ‘ Suffer not a Talker and Slanderer, for he tells 
1 not thee any Thing out of Gcod-will; but as he 

* difeourfeth the Secrets of others, fo will he thine 

* to others. 

b * Good Men muft let the World fee that their 

* Manners are more firm than an Oath. 


iXen. 
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Of Urbanity and Converfatim. 

! 4 A Little Hall will ferve to dance in, and every 
‘ Place and Pofture to fpeak. 
m ‘ Wind kindles Fire, Converfation Love. 

" ‘ Freedom of Difcourfe, like theSeafons of the 
‘ Year, is belt in its proper Time. 

° It is Arrogance to fpeak all, and to be unwil- 
« ling to hear any Thing. 

p 4 Converfe at Diftance, and foftly, with thole 

* that are in Authority. 

Of JuJllce. 

‘ ’T'Hat the Gods preferibe juft Things by Law, 
‘ *■ and that Juft and Lawful is to them the 

* fame Thing, is the Sum of his Difcourfe with 
‘ Hipplas. 

’ 4 They who convert Goods ill gotten to good 
4 Ufes in a Common wealth, do like thofe who 
4 make religious Ufe of Sacrilege. 
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* heft; nor him * good ftrfoa or Friend who is of 

* higheft Birth, hot raoft noble In Qualities. 

•* 4 Phyftcians mail relieve the Sick, Friends the 

4 Affliaed. 

e * It is pleafent to grow old with a good Friend 

* and (bund Senfe. 


:t»: 


Setft. 3. Oecommicks. 

T N the fecond refpeft are his Oeconomicks, which 

* he learned of Ifchomachus, by Xenophon exprelly 
delivered in a Treatife upon that Subjedf, to which 
add thefe few Sentences. 

f ‘ So contrive the Building of your Houfe, as 
‘ that thofe Parts which are towards the South may 
4 be higheft, that the Winter Sun be not excluded; 
4 thofe toward the North loweft, that they may be 
4 lefs fubje£t to the Wind. In fine, fo order it, 
4 that a Man may live in every Quarter thereof 

* with mod Delight and Safety. Pictures and Co- 
4 lours take away more Plcafantnefe than they af- 

* ford. 

s 4 To one who beat his Servant for being glut¬ 
tonous, covetous, and idle, he faid. Did you at any 
to be beaten 


Of Friendjhip. 

difereet virtuous Friend is of all Pof- _,_, _, _ 

feffions the moft fertile, and ought chiefly Time conftder whether you deferue 
be regarded, is the Scope of his Difcourfe, de yourfelf ? 
nicitia. h ‘ To one that asked his Advice about taking a 

‘ That every Man fhould examine himfelf, of Wife, Whether you do or not, faith he, you will re- 
V,1..» h. ;= his Friend, and endeavour to pent it. 

i , ot h ers t h at asked his Opinion concerning 
Marriage, he faid, As Fijhes in a Net would fain 


4 what Value he 
4 be of the moft Worth he can to him, is the Ef- 
4 fief of his Difcourfe with Anti/lb, 


4 That wicked Men cannot be Friends, 

4 amongtl themfelves, or with the Good : That 
4 Way to procure Friends is firft, to endeavour to 
4 be good, wherein lie would feem good: That all their Husbands. 
4 Virtues may be augmented by Study and Learn- 
4 ing, is the Scope of his Difcourfe with Critobulus. 

w 4 That we ought, to our utmoft Abilities, to 
4 relieve the Neceflities of our Friends, is the Effedl 
4 of his Difcourfe with Ariflarcbus. 


i, either get out, and thofe without would get in, take heed, 
rhat the young Men, it be not fo with you. 

k Men muji obey the Laws of their Country, fFives 


Se£f. 4. Politicks. 


T N the third Refpedl 
Hefychius Illujlrius n 


are his Politicks, which 
makes to be the feme which 


‘ He faid, he had rather have Darius to his Plato hath delivered under this Name, where yoii 


4 Friend, than his Darics, a Coin fo named from 
4 him. 

1 4 He wondered that every Man kept : 

4 tory of his Goods, none of his Friends. 

4 '• They who violate Friendfhip, though they 
4 cfcapc the Punilhment of their Friends, fhall not 
4 efcape the Vengeance of God. 

‘ 4 They who forfeke their own Brethren, to feek 
4 out other Frfinds, are like thofe who let their own 
4 Griunds lie fallow, to till another’s, 
p 4 Fear not a Friend in Adverfity. 
c 4 W e elfeem not that Corn belt which grows 
4 on the faireft Ground, but that which nourifbeth 


may have them, though difguifed with the Language 
and Additions of Plato, to which may be annexed 
Inven- thofe Sentences of his in that kind out of Xenophon, 
Stub ecus, and others. 

m 4 They who cannot, upon Occafion, be ufeful 
4 either to an Army, a City, ora Commonwealth^ 
4 yet have Confidence of themfelves, ought, though 
4 never fo rich, to be under Reftraint. 

n 4 Antipho demanding how Jie might make others 
4 skilful in Politicks, whilft himfelf meddled not 
4 therein, although he knew that he could manage 
4 them, which Way, faith he? Antipho, I do moft 
4 a 61 the Bufmefs of the Commonwealth, if I prac- 
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‘ fife ic only, or if I endeavour to make many able 
‘ to i£t therein. 

» ‘ That Place is fitted for Temples and Altars 

< which is mod open, and yet retired ; for ic is fit- 

< ting that they who pray, fee ; and no lei's fitting 
t t hat they come thither pure. 

p ‘ They are not Kings who are in Pofleffion of 
« a Throne, or come unjudly by it, but they who 
‘ know how to govern. 

i ‘ A King is a Ruler of willing Subjects accord- 
( ing to the Laws, a Tyrant is a Ruler of Subjects 
« againd their Will, not according to the Laws, 

‘ but arbitrary ; an A ridocracy is that Government 
* wherein the Magiftrates are. 

r ‘ The Offices of a good Citizen are, in Peace, 

« to enrich the Common-wealth, in War, to fub- 
« due the Enemies thereof, in EmbafTy to make 
« Friends of Foes, in Sedition to appeafe the People 
‘ by Eloquence. 

s ‘ Of common People he faid, they were as if 
« a Man lhould except againd one Piece of bad 
‘ Money, and accept a great Sum of the fame. 

1 He faid, ‘The Law was not made for the 
‘ Good. 

u « Deferving Perfons ought to be Sharers in the 
‘ good Fortunes of the Common-wealth. 

* ‘ Being demanded IVbat City isJlrongeJl ? be 
faid, that tubicb hath good Men. 

* Being demanded, IVhat City is beji ordered ? 
he faid, that wherein the Magiftrates friendly agree. 

y Being demanded, IVhat City was beji ? he faid, 
that wherein are propofed moji Rewards of Virtue. 

1 Being demanded. What City lives beji ? he 
fid, that which livetb according to Law, andpu- 
tijbeth the Unjuft. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of bis Dtemon. 

'T'Hat Socrates had an Attendant Spirit (meant, 
as Plutarch conceives by the * Oracles Anfwer 
to his Father) which diverted him from Dangers, 
is impugned by Athenmus, not without much Pre¬ 
judice, which the Bxtternefe of the Difcourfe betrays. 
Souls that are not candid, and think ill of the beft, 
faith Origen , never refrain from Calumny, feeing 
that they mock even the Genius of Socrates as a 
feigned Thing. On the contrary, we have the T e- 
ftimony of Plata, Xenophon and k Antijlkenes con¬ 
temporary with him, confirmed by Laertius, Plu¬ 
tarch, Maximus Tyrius , DionChryfoftomus , Cicero, 
Apuleius ; e by Fathers, Tertvllian, Origen, de¬ 
tains Alexandrians and others, whereof a great ma¬ 
ny 1 nfiances (as Cicero faith) were cojledied by An¬ 
tipater : Thefe only preferred by other Authors, 
i 6 ‘ Theocritus going to confult Eutbyphron, a 
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‘ Sooth-fayer, found him with touch Company 

* walking in the Streets, amongft whom were Simi- 
‘ us and Socrates, who was very bufy, asking him 

* many Queftions. In the midft of his Difcourfe 

* he made a fudden Stop, and after fume Paufe, 

* turned back and went down another Street, cal- 
‘ ling out to the reft of the Company to return and 
‘ follow him, as being warned by the Damon. 

* The greater Part did fo, the reft went forward, 

* on Purpofe to confute the Damon , and drew a- 

* long with them one Charillus that played on the 

* Flute; but in the Way, which was fo narrow 

* as not to give them room to pafs by, they were 

* met, and overturned in the Dirt by a great Herd 
‘ of Swine; by Repetition of which Accident, 

* Charillus often afterwards defended the Damon. 
Nor did the Advice of this Spiritual AttenJant 

only refpedt the Good of Socrates, but extended to 
fuch Friends as converfed with him, whereof him - 
felf gives thefe Inftances. 

‘ « Charmides Son of Glauco , going to exercife 
i in the Nernean Race, as he was difeourfing with 

* Socrates, was by-him, upon Notice of the Voice, 

‘ diftuaded from going, to which he anfwered, that 

* perhaps the Voice meant that he lhould not get 

* the Vi&ory, but, faith he, however, I (hall ad- 
‘ vantage myfelf by exercifing at this Time ; which 
‘ laid, he went to the Games, where he met with 

* feme Accident, which tho’ it be not related, is 

* acknowledged to have juftified the Counlel given 

* him by the Damon. 

1 Timarchus and Philemon Son of Philemonides, 
having plotted together to murther Nic'a-, Son of 
Herofcamander, were at the fame time drinking with 
Socrates. Timarchus, with Intention to execute 
what they had determined, offered to rife from the 
Table, faying to Socrates, well Socrates, drink you 
on, I will butflep a lit'le Way and return immedi¬ 
ately. Rife not, faid Socrates, (hearing the Damon 
as foon as he fpate) for the Damon hath given me 
the accuftomed Sign ; whereupon be fate Jlill, pre- 
fently after he offered again to be gone ; Socrates 
hearing the f'oice, with-held him. At /aft, as So¬ 
crates was diverted by fomething, and did not mind 
him, he ftole away and committed the Murder, for 
which being brought to Execution, his tifl IVirds to 
his Brother Clitomachus were, that he was come to 
that untimely End for not obeying Socrates. * An¬ 
other time, feeing bis Friend Crito’i Eye tied up, 
he asked him the Reafon, who anfwering, that as he 
walk'd in the Field, one pulling a Bough, it gave a 
Jerk back, and hit him in the Eye ; then y u did 
not take my Advice, replies Socrates, for / call'd you 
back, snaking life, as I have accuftomed , of div.nc 

’{'tat it had likewife a great Influence upon the 
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Souls of thofe who converted with him, and lived 
with him, h he alledgeth as Examples Arijlides Son 
of Lyfimachus , and Thucydides Son of Meliffus. 
The firft leaving Socrates to go to the Wars, loft, 
with his Company, the Habit of Learning, which 
lie acknowledged to have gained, not by any verbal 
Inftru&ions, of which he had none from him, but 
by being near him, feeing him, and fitting in the 
fame Room with him. The fecond as eafily, by 
the fame Means attained the fame Habit. 

And not only to particular Perfons, butto gene¬ 
ral Affairs did thefe Predictions extend : He fore¬ 
told fome Friends the Defeat of the Athenian Army 
in Sicily , as is attefted by Plutarch , and mention¬ 
ed by himfelf in Plato , where he gives another fair 
Example, or rather Trial of the Truth of the Da- 
men’s Predictions, fpeaking of a Bufinefs whereof 
the Event was at that Time doubtful: 1 You will 
hear, faith he, from many in Sicily, to whom it is 
known what l foretold concerning the Dejlruftion of 
the Army, and we may now have an Experiment 
if the Damon fpeak true. Sannion, Son o/'Calus, 
is gone in an Expedition, the Sign came to me : 
He goes with Thrafylus to JVar againjl Ephefus and 
Ionia : My Opinion is, that he will either be Jlain, 
or at leaf i n much Danger, I greatly fear the whole 
Dcftgn. Thefe are his Words in Plato, delivered 
before the Event of that ACtion, which fell out ac¬ 
cording to his Prediction ; k for Thrajilus was re- 
pulfed and beaten by the Epbefeans, the Athenians 
put to flight with the Lofs of four hundred Men ; 
of which Victory the Ephejians ereCted two Tro¬ 
phies : This was in the one and twentieth Year of 
the Peloponnefian War. 

We have alledged the univerfal Content of Au¬ 
thors, that Socrates had fuch a fpiritual Attendant ; 
yet is there fome Difagreement concerning the Name, 
more concerning the Nature of it. 

It is commonly named his Damon, by which 
Title he himfelf owned ir. Platofometimes calls it 
his Guardian , Apulcius his God, becaufe (faith St. 
Augujline ) the Name of Daemon at lajl grew odi¬ 
ous. But we muft obferve, that he did not account 
it a God, butfent from God, and in that Senfe af¬ 
firmed the Signs to come from God, to wit, by the 
Mediation of this Spirit This, befides other Places, 
we may argue from his firft Epiftle, where he fpeaks 
of the Sign itfelf \ he ufeth the Word Damon, 
when of the Advice, whereof that Sign was the 
Inftrument, he names God. Thus are we to un- 
derftand thefe, and all other Places of the fame 
Nature in Plato, where Socrates fpeaking of the 
Damon faith, if it pleafe God, you Jhall learn much, 
and the Sign from God did not offer to flay me. 

As for the Sign or Manner of the Prediction, 
fome affirm m it was by Jneexing, either of himfelf 
or others ; if any chanced to fiteeze Jlanding before 

h Plat. Theag. i Ibid. kXanoph. hift. Grsec. I, 1 Dc 
15. o In P£Um. 91. p Dc perenn. phito, 1. 8. 
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him, behind him, or on his Right Hand, ' he Went 
immediately about that which be intended ; if on the 
Left Hand, he refrained or dejifted ; if be fneesui 
himfelf before the Enterprise, it was applaufive, if 
in the A%1 ion, diffuaftve. There heeds not much 
Argument to prove this Opinion. If this Sternu¬ 
tation proceeded either from Chance, or his natu¬ 
ral Conftitution, it could not have that provident 
fupernatural EffeCt ; if it proceeded from fome more 
excellent outward Caufe, we recur to the Genius. 

Others confine this Prefcience within the Soul of 
Socrates himfelf, that he laid, his Genius advifed 
him, they interpret it, as weufually fay, his Mind 
gave him, or fo inclined him. In this Sente indeed 
Damon is not feldom taken; but this is inconfiftent 
with the Defcription which Socrates gives of a Voice 
and Signs ab exteriore, befides this Knowledge is 
not above Human Nature. 

Plutarch having exploded the Opinion of Tetp- 
fton concerning freezing, conjedured firft, that it 
might be fome Apparition j but at laft concludes, 
that it was his Obfervation of fome inarticulate un- 
accuftomed Sound, (or Voice) conveyed to him by 
fome extraordinary Way, as we fee in Dreams. 
This avoids not the Inconvenience of the former ; 
if Socrates did firft of himfelf interpret this Sound, 
it is the fame with the laft Opinion, that his Soul 
had a prophetick Infpiration, if by any Help it will 
come at laft to the Genius. 

Some conceive it to be one of thofe Spirits which 
have a particular Care of Men ; which Maximus 
Tyrius, and Apuleius deferibe in fuch Manner, that 
they want only the Name of a good Angel. 

But there want not thofe who give it that Ap¬ 
pellation : " Laftantius having proved that God 
fends Angels to guard Mankind, adds, and Socrates 
affirmed that there was a Daemon conflantly near 
him, which kept him Company from a Child, by 
whofe Beck and Injlruftion he guided his Life. Eu - 
febius , upon thefe Words of the Pfalmift, ° He hath 
given his Angels charge over thee , that they Jbould 
keep thee in all thy IVlys. JVe learn out of Scripture 
(faith he) that every Man hath a Guardian-ap¬ 
pointed him from above ; and Plato doubteth not to 
write in this Manner All Souls having chofen a 
Condition of Living, they proceed in order thereto, 
being moved by the Daemon, which is proper to every 
one, and is fent along with them to preferye them in 
this Life , and to perfeft thofe Things whereof they 
have made Choice. And immediately after; You may 
believe, faith he, that Socrates meant this, when he 
ofttn affirmed that be was governed by a Daemon. 
More plainly p Eugubinus, the Daemon of Socrates, 
faith h c,mentionedfo often by Plato (feeing that Socrates 
was a good Man , and exhorted all Men to Virtue, 
and by the Daemon was always excited to that which 
was good) may perhaps not unjujlly be th.ught his 
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Angel, at that which appeared to Balaam the Pro¬ 
phet, and diverted him from his Wickednefs. i But 
Ficinus ex prefly ; if you are not pleafed, laith he, 
fpealing of this Spirit, to call the familiar Guide of 
a Man bis Spirit , call it if you pleafe, his good 
Angel. 

The chiefeft Argument of ’ Collius, who oppo- 
feth this Opinion, and endeavours to prove it was 
an evil Spirit is, that the Damon never diiTuaded 
or diverted from Vice, but only from outward 
Danger, whereas the contrary is evident enough 
from the foregoing Story of Timarchus and Pbile- 

True it is, that the Advice of the Damon was 
always diffuafive, never, ‘ as Cicero faith, itnpulfive, 
often coercive. Apuleius flatters Socrates with this 
Rcafon ; Socrates, faith he, as being a Man abfo- 
lute and perfect of himfelf, ready in all Offices that 
concerned him, never needed any Exhorter , but fome- 
tirnes a Prohibiter, if it happened there tvere any 
Danger in that which he went about, that being 
forewarned he might take Heed, and decline the Un¬ 
dertaking for that fine ; which afterwards be might 
rcaffume, or attempt fome other Way. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Hit Military Actions. 

r ' ' is obferved by many, that Socrates little af- 
feifted Travel, his Life being wholly fpent at 
home, faving when he went out in Military Ser¬ 
ein the fecond Year of the eighty-fixth Olym¬ 
piad broke foith a War, the greateft that ever hap¬ 
pened aniongft the Grecians, betwixt the Lacede¬ 
monians and the Athenians, the Occafions and Pre¬ 
texts of it ariflng from the Controverfies of the 
Athenians with the Corinthians, concerning Corey- 
ra and Potydeea , both which being revolted from 
the Athenians, to whom they had been tributary, 
fought for Aid from the Lacedemonians, who fent 
Forces to the Relief of Potydeea. 

In this War was Socrates thrice perfonally en¬ 
gaged j firft at the Siege of Potydeea , in the fecond 
Year of the eighty-fixth Olympiad, againft which 
the Athenians lent one thousand fix hundred choice 
Men of Arms, under the Conduct of Phormio, 
who beiieged it from the Sea by his Galleys, and on 
the Landslide by a Wall : Amongft thefe were 
Socrates »ni Alcibiades : Laertius faith, they were 
on the Sea-fide, and that there was no Means to come 
on the Land-fide farther. x Plato, that they ferved 
both on Foot, which difagrees not with the other ; 
for there was not any fet Battle during all the Time 
of the Siege, only Sallies and Skirmifhes. Here 
Alcibiades r his Comrade aUefts, Socrates outwent all 
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Soldiers in Hardinefs ; and if at any Time, faith 
he, as it often happens in War, the Provifions fail¬ 
ed, there was none could bear the want of Meat 
and Drink like him ; yet on the other Side, in Timex 
of Feajling, he only feemed to enjoy them, and tho‘ of 
himfelf he would not drink, yet being invited, he 
far out-drank all others, and which is firangcfl of 
alt, never any Man faw him drunk. The Excrffes 
of Cold in the Winter , which in that Country are 
extraordinary, he as wonderfully endured ; when the 
Frojl was fo Jharp that very few aurft go out of their 
Tents, and thofe wrapping their Legs and Thighs in 
Skins and Furs , he went along with them, having 
no more Cloaths than thofe he ufually wore. He 
walked bare-footed upon the Ice with lefs Tendcrnefs 
than others in Shoes, to the IVander of the Soldiers, 
who thought themfelves reproached by his Hardinefs. 
His contemplative Rapture at the fame time was no 
left worthy Admiration ; he fell into a deep Contem¬ 
plation one Morning , and continued all the while 
Jlanding in the fame Poflure ; at Noon it was taken 
Notice of by the Soldiers, who told it from one an¬ 
other, that Socrates had flood ftill in the fame Place 
all that Morning : In the Evening fome Ionian Sol¬ 
diers wrapping themfelves warm, came and lay down 
by him in the open Field, to watch if he would con¬ 
tinue all Night in the fame Poflure, which he did 
until the Morning , and as foon as the Sun arofe, fa- 
luted it, and retired. Of thefe Kind of Raptures 
A. Gellius ' faith he had many. We muft not omit 
how he behaved himfelf there in Fight } > feeing 
his Friend Alcibiades deeply engaged, and much 
wounded, he ftepped before him, defended him 
and his Arms from the Enemy, and brought him 
fafely ofF. Nor was his Modefty inferior to his 
Love or Courage ; for whereas after the Battle, the 
Generals were to bellow an honourable Reward 
upon him that had fought the bell, the Judges af- 
figned it to Socrates, he declined it, and by his ear¬ 
ned Interceflion, procured that it might be confer¬ 
red upon Alcibiades. 

The fecond Adlion of Socrates was in the firft 
Year of the eighty ninth Olympiad at Delium, a 
Town in Boetia , which the Athenians took. The 
Boetians (faith Thucydides) led by Pagondas, follow¬ 
ed them, and bid them Battle, the left Wing of the 
Boetians, to the very Middle of the Army , was o- 
verthrown by the Athenians, and fed to the otbef 
Parts, where they were yet in Fight ; but the Right 
had the better of the Athenians, and by little and 
little forced them to give Ground, and followed them 
from the very firft. Pagondas, whilft the Left 
Wing of his Army was in Diftrefs , fent two Com¬ 
panies of Horfe fecretly about the Hill, whereby that 
Wing of the Athenians which was victorious, ap¬ 
prehending upon their fudden Appearing, that they 
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had been a frejh Army, was put into a Fright, and 
the whole Army of the Athenians, now doubly terri¬ 
fied by this Accident, and by the Thebans that con¬ 
tinually won Ground, and broke their Ranks, betook 
thin fives to Flight, fine fled towards Oelium and 
the Sea, others to Oropus, others the Mountain Par- 
net he's, and others other lFays, as to each appeared 
Hope of Safety. The Boetian-, cfpecially their Horfe, 

and thofe Locrians that came in after the Enemy was 
defeated, followed, killing them. Socrates in this 
Engagement behaved hi in leit" with his accuftomed 
Valour (to well, that ' J Laches cunfefleth, if the reft 
had fought like him, they had not loft the Day) 
and Care of his Friends , for * fieing Xenophon un¬ 
is or fed in the Flight, and thrown down on the Ground 
(himfelf likcwije having his Horfe flain under him, 
fought on Foot) he took him upon bis Shoulders, and 
carried him many a Stadia, and defended him till 
they gave over the Purfuit. And being thus at the 
Lofs of the Day, with others difperfed in Flight 
(amongft whom was Laches the Archon, and Alci- 
biades ) d in the conftant Jlownefs of his Retreat ex- 
prffeil a Courage far above Ladies, frequently look¬ 
ing back and round about, as greedy to be revenged 
of the Enemy, if any Jhould pttrfuc them ; which was 
the Means that brought him off more Jafely ; for they 
who exprefs leajl Fear in their Retreat, are lefs fub- 
ject to be a [fault eel, than fuch as repofe their Confi¬ 
dence in flying. 

c As they came to a Way that was divided into 
two, Socrates made a Stand, and advifed thofe that 
were with him not to take that Way which they 
were going into, along the Mountain Parnethes, 
but the other by the Way Retifte, for, faith he, I 
heard the Damon’s Voice. The greater Part were 
angry, as if he had trifled at a Time fo ferious ; 
feme few were perfwaded to go along, amongft 
whom were Laches and Alcibiades, and got fafely 
home; the reft were met by fome Horfemen, who 
returning from the Purfuit, fell upon them ; they 
at fir ft refifted, but at laft enclofed by the Enemy, 
who exceeded them in Number, they gave back, 
and were in the End oppreffed and all killed, ex¬ 
cept one, who by the Help of his Shield getting 
away, brought the News to Athens , and Pyrilam- 
pes Son of Antiphon, who being wounded by a Ja¬ 
velin, was taken Prjfoner ; and when he heard by 
♦liofe that were fent from Athens to Thebes to treat 
of Peace, that Socrates and the reft with him got 
fafe home ; he openly profelTed to the Thebans , 
that Socrates had often called him and others of his 
Company back, who not following the Advice of 
his Gen,us, were llain. 

T he laft Military Engagement was the fame Year 
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at f Amphipdis, which was tbea taken by Brafida * 
the Lacedemonian General. 

C H A P. IX. 

How he carried himfelf in the Democracy, and the 
Oligarchy. 

C Ocrates fofebore to accept any Office in the 
^ Common-wealth, (except in his latter Years thj$. 
of Senator) either (as * /Elian faith) becaufe he faw 
the Athenian Government, tho’ undtr the Form 
of a Democracy, was yet nearer to a Tyranny or 
Monarchy, or h as himfelf profefTetli, being diffuad- 
ed by his Genius from meddling in publick Affairs, 
which Advice was his Prefervation, being too ho- 
neft to comply with the Injullicss of the Common- 
wealthjand to oppofe them was extremely dangerous, 
as he found experimentally in that fhort Time. 

‘ He was chofen into the Senate for the Antio¬ 
chian Tribe, whereunto (as we have faid) Altpece, 
the Town where he was born belonged, and in or¬ 
der thereto took the Oath which Solon appointed to 
be given to every Senator, to give Sentence accord¬ 
ing to the Laws, not bialled either by Favour, Ha¬ 
tred, or any other Pretext: In the third Year of 
the 93d Olympiad ( ' the Pre-eminence coming in 
Courfe to the Antiochian Tribe, and Socrates there¬ 
upon becoming Piefident of the People) he had this 
Occafion of manifefting his Conllancy. 1 There 
happened a Sea-fight between the Athenians and the 
Lacedemonians at Arginufee : The Athenian Com¬ 
manders were ten ; the Lacedemonians Commander 
in chief, Callicratidas ; the Lacedemonians were 
overthrown, their Admiral funk ; the Athenian< 
went back to Arginufa r with the Lofs of twenty 
five Ships, and all the Men in them, except fome 
few that efcaped to Land j the ten Commanders 
ordered Theramenes and 1 hrafibulus, (Captains of 
the Galleys) to look out after the Veflels that were 
fhipwreck’d, which, as they were going to do, a 
fudden Tempeft arofe and hindered them ; fix of 
thofe Commanders returned to Athens , where they 
no fooner came, but upon the Account they gave 
of the Fight, the Senate committed them to Prifen; 
Thercmenes was their Accufer, who urged that they 
might be queftioned for not relieving thofe that 
were loft by Shipwreck ; the Commanders juftly 
anfwered, that they bad given Order for their Re¬ 
lief, and that Theramenes and Thrafibulus, on whom 
that Charge was impaled, were (if any) to be con¬ 
demned ; but that they would not retort the Fault 
on their Accufers, for the Tempeft fufEciently ex- 
cufcd them. This fatisfied the Senate for that 
Time but at the next Feafl, being the Apaturia, 
fome Friends of Theramenes , by his Infligation 
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paving tliefr Hair, and putting on Mourning Ap¬ 
parel, pretending to be Kifffmen of thofe that were 
drowned, came in that Habit to the Serrate, and 
caufing the Charge again ft the ten Commanders to 
be renewed, fo much incenfed the People, that they 
by Menaces contrary to all Law, enforced the Se¬ 
nate to condemn them. Socrates being ordered to 
write the Decree againft them, avoided it, by pre¬ 
tending he could not write, and knew not the 
Form, which occasioned Laughter in the Senate 
(and perhaps that Afperfion of Porphyrius , that he 
was fcarce able to write, which when he did, it 
was to Derifion) but the true Reafon is by Athenaus 
acknowledged to be his conftant Fortitude, in that 
he would not violate the Laws of the Common¬ 
wealth contrary t-o the Oath he had taken, ■» to 
which he took more Heed than to the Violence 
wherewith he was threatened ; for when the Senate 
proceeded to their Condemnation, » he alone oppofed 
it with his Suffrage, whereupon many Orators pre¬ 
pared to accufe hrm, and the People cried out with 
loud Clamours, that he might be brought to an- 
Aver for it: But he chofe rather to hazard him¬ 
felf for Law and Juftice, than through Fear of 
Imprifonment and Death to confent to Injuftice, as 
the Death of thefe Men was afterwards known to 
be, even to the Athenians themfclves: And was 
Lon after punifhed in Theramenes by the like, 
wherein Socrates gave the fame Teftimony of his 
Courage upon this Occafion. 

Athens , after a long W ar with the Lacedcemon't- 
,ms of twentv-feven Years, being taken at latt by 
Lyfander, the Lactdamonian General, in the fir ft 
Year of the 94th Olympiad, there grew fome De¬ 
bate concerning the Alteration of the Government, 
from a Democracy to an Oligarchy ; Theramenes 
flood for the Continuance of the Democracy, but 
being overAvayed by the Power and 'Threats of Ly- 
fc.nder, yielded to the Conftitution of thirty Perfons, 
by Title 0 Governors, in effeCl Tyrants, of which 
Number was ‘Theramenes (whom they took, in re¬ 
gard of his known Moderation and Equity, to bridle 
the Rapine and Avarice of others) Critias firft a 
Friend, but now a great Enemy to Socrates for 
reproving his Love of Euridamus ) Chariches and 
ethers, whofe Names are fet down by Xenophon, 
as are alfo their Murders, unjaft Seqtieftrations of 
Lands, and Confrfeations of Goods ; they began 
with Punfthment of the worft Perfons, proceeded 
to the richeft, and ended with the beft. Never 
(faith rSeneca) was any City more miferable ; 1300 
\&fchines fifth, P500) of the beft Perfons they 
put to Death without any legal Trial, nor was therr 
Fury thereby aSuaged, hut more exafperated ; that 
City where was 'the Areopagus, the moft religious 
Court of Judicature, when the Senate and People 
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like the Senate ufed to affembfe, was daily made a 
fed ColJedge of Executioners, an unhappy Court, 
too narrow for the Tyrants without reft from Op- 
preffion, without Hope of Liberty or Remedy. AH 
fled the City but Socrates, who all this while fet not 
bis Foot out at the Gates ; lie was continually a- 
mongft the People, comforting the lamenting Fa¬ 
thers, encouraged thofe that defpaired of the State, 
reproached the Rich, that had ):ved in Fear to lofe 
their Wealth, the late Repentance of their dange¬ 
rous Avarice, and to thofe that would imitate him, 
gave great Examples, whilft lie walked free amidft 
the thirty Oppreflorj. 

Theramenes oppofing this Cruelty and Injuflice, 
was accufcd by Critias for betraying the Truft c;f 
the Common-wealth, whereof he acquitted himfelf 
to the Satisfaction of the Senate ; but Critias and 
his Faftion, fearing he might overthrow the Oli¬ 
garchy, feized upon him with a Troop of Soldiers ; 
Theramenes run to the Altar, but being dragged 
from thence by the Officers, he behaved himfelf like 
(faith 1 Diodorus) the Difciple of Socrates ; the Peo - 
pie pitied him, but none of them durft offer to help 
him, becaufe he was contpaffed in by the Soldiers, 
except Socrates and two of his Companions, who 
ran to him and endeavoured to refeue him out of 
the Hands of the Officers; Theramenes defired them 
to forbear, telling them that he much loved and 
commended their Kindnefs and Virtue, but that it 
would be the greateft Misfortune he could have, if 
their Love to him fiiould occafion their Deaths ; 
whereupon Socrates anA his Companions feeing none 
come in to join with them in his Aid, and that 
the contrary Party was too ftrong for them, gave 
over : Theramenes was carried to Prtfon, and there 
(being fentenced to drink Hemlock) died. 

Thefe Outrages of the thirty Tyrants Socrates 
did not forbear to cenfure : r Seeing many eminent 
Perfons put to Death , and the rich circumvented 
end betrayed to exeejftve Punijhments, he faid to An- 
tifthenes. Doth it repent thee that we have done no¬ 
thing in our whole Lives great and remarkable, as 
thofe Monarcks who are deferibed in Tragedies, A- 
treus’s, Thyeftes’s, Agamemnon’s and Egifthus’s ? 
They are in thofe Plays beheaded, feajled with their 
own Flejh , and generally dejlroycd ; but no Poet was 
ever fo bold and impudent as to bring a Hog killed 
upon the Stage. 

• To another, who murmured becaufe he was not 
looked upon fmee they began to rule, A* e you Jerry fair 
it faid he? He faid like wife, 1 that it were Jlrange 
if a Neat-herd who diminijhed and impoveri/bed his 
Herd, Jhoutd not cortfefs himjeff an ill' Niett-herd ; 
hut more Jlrange that one who being fet over the City , 
made the Citizens worfe, and' their Number lejs , 
Jhould not confefs himfelf an ill Governor. This 
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came to their Knowledge, whereupon Critias and 
Charicles Jent for him., and forbad him Aridity to 
teach or difcourfe with any of the young Men. So¬ 
crates asked them, if in Adts of Prohibition he 
might be permitted to que/lion what he underjlood not, 
which they granting ; Then (continues he) I am rea¬ 
dy to obey the Lotus, but left I tranfgrefs them thro' 
Ignorance, / defsre to be informed , whether when you 
forbid me the Act of Speaking, this Adi be to be un- 
derjhod of Things J'poken rightly or not rightly, if of 
the fit ft , I mujf abjlain from /peaking what is right ; 
if of the fecond, I mufl take Care to (peak nothing 
but what is right. Hereupon Charicles being dif- 
pleafed, faid. Since you undcr/iood not that, Socrates, 
we command you what is eafter to be underjlood, that 
henceforward you fpeak not at all with any of the 
young Men. To take away all Ambiguity, replies 
Socrates, that I may not exceed my Limitation ; let 
me know exprefy at what Tears you call a young Man. 
So long (faith Charicles) as he is uncapable of being 
Senator, and hath not attained to the Heighth of his 
Judgment ; you are not to fpeak with any under Thir¬ 
ty. May I not buy (anfwers Socrates) of any under 
that Age, nor ask them the Price of any Thing ? That 
you may, (faith Charicles) but your Cttjlom is to ask 
ffueftians of Things which you know very well ; for¬ 
bear thofe. And Jhall I not then (replies Socrates) 
make AnJ'wer, if any one ask me where Charicles 
dwells, or where Critias is ? To fuch Shtefticns 
(faith Charicles) you may. You mvjl (continues Cri¬ 
tias) refrain from the Artificers, whofe Ears you 
have fufficiently grated with your impertinent Dif¬ 
courfe j I mufl then abjlain (faith Socrates) from 
Juftice, Piety, and the like j even from the very 
Neat-herds, (replies Charicles) which unlefs you do, 
take heed your Herd come not Jhort home. 

This Ill-Will and Jealoufy which they had con¬ 
ceived againft Socrates, was increafed by the fecret 
Departure of fome Friends of his out of the City ; 
which was reported to be done by his Contrivement, 
to give Intelligence to the Thebans : Nor was that 
Sufpicion without Reafon, as is manifed by his laft 
Epillle. Hereupon, they fummoned him into the 
Court, where fome Complaints were brought againft 
him -, of which having acquitted himfelf, they (to 
get a better Caufe of Quarrel againft him) gave 
Order to him and four more to go to the Pyrceum, 
and to apprehend Leon, whom they meant to put 
to Death, that they might poflefs his Eftate: but 
Socrates refufed, adding, that lie would never wil¬ 
lingly aflift an unjuft Aft; whereupon Charicles 
faid, Doft thou think, Socrates, to talk thus perem¬ 
ptorily, and not to fuffer ? A thoufand Ills, (anfwer- 
ed Socrates) but none fo grievous as to do unjuftly. 
Charicles made no Reply, nor any of the reft; the 
other Four went for Leon, Socrates dire&ly to his 
Houfe; but from thenceforward, the Jealoufy they 
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had of him was fo much encreafed, that * if their 
Power had not been foon diflolved, they would have 
gone near to have, taken away his Life. 

CHAP. X. 

His falling cut with the Sophifts, and with Anytus. 

'T' H E Sophifts, Majlers of Language in thofe 
Times, faith w Cicero (whereof was Gorgias of 
Leontium, Thrafimachus 0/Chalcedon, Protago¬ 
ras of Abdera, Prodicus a Ceian, Hippias an Elian, 
and many others) profejl in arrogant Words to teach, 
how an inferior Caufe (fuch was their Phrafe) might, 
by fpeaksng, be made fuperior, * and ufed a fweet 
fluent kind of Rhetorick, argute in Sentence, lofty in 
IV i rds , fitter for Oflentation than Pleading, for the 
Schools and Academies, rather than the Forum, were 
fo highly efteemed, that y wherefoever they came, 
they could perfwade the young Men to forfake all other 
Converfation for theirs. 1 Thefe Socrates oppoftd ; 
and often, by his Subtilty of dijputing, refelling their 
Principles, 1 with his accuftomed Interrogatories, de- 
monftrated that they were indeed much beneath the 
Ejleem they had gained ; that they themfelves under¬ 
jlood nothing of that which they undertook to teach 
others ; he withdrew the young Men from their empty 
Converfation. Thefe , who till then had been looked 
upon as Angels for Wit and Eloquence, he proved to 
be vain Affediers of Words, ignorant of thofe Things 
which they profeffied, and had more need to give Mo¬ 
ney to be taught, than to take (as they ufed) Money 
for Teaching. The Athenians, taken with thefe Re¬ 
proofs which Socrates gave them, derided them, and 
excited their Children to the Study of folid Virtue. 

Another Quarrel Socrates had of long Continu¬ 
ance, for it was the Occafion of his Death, but be¬ 
gun many Years before, with Anytus, an Orator 
by Profeffion, privately maintained and enriched by 
Leather-fellers. He had put Two of his Sons to 
Socrates to be taught; but not being pleafed, that 
whilft they were in that Way, they had not learn’d 
fo much as to be able thereby to get their Living, 
he took them from Socrates , and put them to that 
Trade which himfelf was afhamed to own ; where¬ 
with Socrates being much difpleafed in refpe£t of the 
two Youths, whofe Ruin be preiaged, (and truly, 
for they fell afterwards into Debaucheries which oc- 
cafioned it) fpared not to reproach Anytus in dif- 
courfing to his Scholars, k telling them, That the 
Trade of dr effing Leather was not fit to be fpoktn of 
amongjl young Men ; for they who benefit themfelves by 
any Art , cberijb and proftfs it , as Acumenus Pby- 
fick, Damon and Connus Mufick ; even Anytus, 
whilft bis Sons were his Scholars , was not ajbamtd 
of that which they learned, though it were not fitffi- 
cient to maintain them by Pleading j but for himfelf, 
he gloried that be walk'd invifthle with Pluto’r Htl- 
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met, or Gyfgsds Ring, concealing from the.People the 
true Meant of his Subftftence, which indeed was by 
drtjjing Leather, which was not juft, to be ajhamtd 
of the Trade, and not of the Profit j for he ought to 
own this, or to difclaim that. 

Anytus (faith c rElian) to anfwer this Reproach, 
ftuiied all Occafions and IVays of Revenge-, but 
feared the Athenians, doubting if he Jhould accufe So¬ 
crates, how they would take it, his Name being in 
high EJleem for many RefpeCls, chiefly for oppofing 
the Sophifts, who neither taught nor knew any foltd 
Learning. He * advifed with Melitus, a young 
Man, an Orator, unknown to Socrates, deferibed 
by ' Plato, with long plain Hair, a high Nofe, and 
a thin Beard, one that for a Dram might be 
bought into any Thing, by whofe Counfel < He be¬ 
gins, by making Trial in lejfer Things, to found how 
the Athenians would entertain a Charge againft his 
Life for to have accufed him upon the very firft, he 
conceived unfafe, as well for the Reafon already men¬ 
tioned, as left the Friends and Followers of Socrates 
Jhould divert the Anger of the Judges upon himfelf, 
for falfly accuftng a Perfon fo far from being guilty of 
any Wrong to the State, that he was the only Orna¬ 
ment thereof. To this End he fuborns Ariflophanes, 
a comic Poet, whofe only Bufenefs was to raife Mirth } 
to bring Socrates upon the Stage, taxing him with 
Crimes which moft Men knew him free from, imper¬ 
tinent Difcourje, making an ill Caufe by Argument 
J'eem good-, introducing new and Jlrange Deities, 
■whilft himfelf believed and reverenced none ; hereby 
to infenuate an ill Opinion of him, even into thofe who 
moft frequented him. Ariflophanes taking this Theme', 
interweaves it with much abufeve Mirth: The bfft of 
the Grecians was his Subjell -, not Cleon, the Lace¬ 
daemonians, the Thebans, or Pericles himfelf, but a 
Perfon dear to all the Gods, efpecially -Apollo. At 
firft (by reafon of the Novelty of the Thing, the un- 
ufual perfonating of Socrates upon the Stage) the Athe¬ 
nians, who expelled nothing lefts, were ftruck with 
Wonder. Then (being naturally envious, apt to de- 
trall from the beft Perfons, not only of fuch as bore 
Office in the Commonwealth, but any that were emi¬ 
nent for Learning and Virtue) they begun to be taken 
with the Clouds, (fo was the Play named) and cried 
up the Actor that perfonated Socrates with more Ap- 
plaufe than ever any before, giving him with many 
Shouts the Victory, and fending Word to the Judges, 
that they Jhould fet down no Name but that of Ariflo- 
phanes. Socrates came ftldom to the Theatre, unlefs 
when Euripides contefled with any new Tragedian, 
there, or in the Pyrseum, then be went -, for be 
affeCled the Wifdom, Goodnefs, and Sweetnefs of 
his Verfe. Sometimes Alcibiades and Critias would 
invite him to a Comedy, and in a manner compel 
him j for be was fa Jar from eft coming Comedians, 
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that be contemn'd them as lying, abujtve, and unpro¬ 
fitable -, whereat they were much difpleafed. Thefe 
(with other Things fuggefted by Anytus and Melitus) 
were the Ground of Ariflophanes his Comedy, who, 
it is likely, got a great Sum of Money by it, they be¬ 
ing eager in Profecution of their Deftgn, and he pre¬ 
pared by Want and Malice to receive their Imprejfi- 
on: In fine, the Play got extraordinary Credit, that 
of Cratinus being verified. 

The Theatre was then 
Fill’d with malicious Men. 

* It being at that Time the Feafl of Bacchus, a 
4 Multitude of Grecians went to feethePiay: Socra- 
4 tes being perfonated on the Stage and often nam’d, 

4 (nor was it much the Players fhould reprefent him, 

4 for the Potters frequently did it upon their Stone 
4 Juggs) theStrangers that were prefent (not know- 
4 ing whom the Comedy abufed) raifed a Hum and 
* Whifper, every one asking who that Socrates was ? 

4 which he obferving, (for he came not thither by 
‘ Chance, but becaufe he knew himfelf fhould be a- 
4 bufed in the Play, had chofen the mod confpicuous 
4 Seat in the Theatre) to put the Strangers out of 
4 doubt, he role up, and all the while the Play tailed, 

4 continued in that Poflure, ( «laughing) h one that 
4 was prefent asked him if it did not vex him to fee 
4 himfelf brought upon the Stage ? Not at all, (an- 
4 fwered he) metbinks I am at a Feaft, where every 
4 one enjoys me. 1 This Comedy was firft a died where 
4 Ifarchus was Archon, Cratinus Vidlor, in the firft 
4 Year of the eighty ninth Olympiad. Ariftophaner 
4 being by fome reprehended for it, to vindicate him- 
4 felf, caufed it to be afted again the Year following, 

4 Amintas being Arcbon, but with worfe Order than 
4 at firft. 

k Amipfias alfo (another Comic Poet) derided him 
thus in Tribone. 

0 Socrates, the beft of few, the vaineft 
Of many Men -, and art thou come amongft us t 
Where is thy Gown ? Did not this great Misfortune 
Befal thee by the Leather-drejfer’s Help ? 

CHAP. XI. 

His Trial. 

1 M ANY Years paft fince the firft falling out 
betwixt Socrates and Anytus, during which 
Time, one continued openly reproving the other, 
fecretly undermining; until at length, Anytus feeing 
the Time fuit with his Defign, procured Melitus to 
prefer a Bill againft him to the Senate in thefeTerms. 

Melitus Son of Melitus, a Pytbean , accufetb So¬ 
crates Son of Sophronifcus, an Aloptcian. Socrates 
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violates tht Law, not Mieving the Deities which this 
City be/iev ’th , hut introducing other new Gods. He 
violates the Law likewife in corrupting Youth ; the 

Pu>ti'hmcnt Death. 

Tr.is Bill being preferred upon Oath (Plato calls 
it * « 7 etyaoix) Crito became bound to the Judges 
for hi- Appearance at the Day of Trial. * Soon 
a: ter, Anytus jent privately to him, defiring him to 
fir rear the mention of his Trade , and ajfuring him 
he would thereupon withdraw bis Action-, but 
b i.-Tatei retut ned him Anfivtr, that he would never 
f A hear ttscuking Truth as long as he lived ; that he 
would ....'i a si tf■ the jam; Sp-eehes concerning him ; 

a- u : s A. cufiticn wa, not of Force enough to make 
him n fra in from /peaking' tho/e Things which he 
though himfelf before obliged to'fay. 

■ The Interval of Time betwixt his Accufation 
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* VhSfory. • Lyftm Wcelteftt OtMor bffirred 

* him an O raft km, which he Iiad w rit te n in his 

* Defence, defiring him if he thought good fo make 
‘ Ufe of it at his Trial; Socrates perufed it, and 

* told him, that it was a good one, but not fit for 

* him. Lyfias asking how that could be ? Why 

* (faith he) may not a Garment or Shoes be rich, 
‘ yet not fit for me ? If you fhould bring me Si- 
‘ cionian Shoes, I would not wear them this' they 
‘ were fit for my Feet, becaufe they are effenflnate: 
‘ He conceived the Oration to be ingenious and elo- 
‘ quent, but not (lout and manly ; p for tho’ it 
‘ were very bitter againft the Judges, yet q was it 

* more rhetorical than became a Pliilofopher. 

The Day of Trial being come, ’ Anytus, Lyes, 

and Melitus prepared to accafe him, one in behalf 
of the People, the fecond of the Orators, the laft 


and Trial, he employed in his ufual pkilofophical 
Fxercif.s, not taking any Care to provide his De¬ 
fence, for which being obferved and queftioned by 
Hern ogenes. Son of Hipponicus , * I provide Apolo- 
‘ g • enough (faith he) in confidering and purfuing 
4 the conifant Cturfe of my Life ; Hermogenes ds- 
‘ manding how that could be ? Becaufe (f.ith he) 
‘ I never did any unjuft Aift, which I conceive the 

* beft Apology : But we often fee Judges (faith 
‘ Hermogenes) overfway’d by Rhetorick, to con- 

* demn the Innocent and acquit the Guilty: The 
4 Truth is, (replied Sccrates) going about to make 
‘ my Apology, I was twice with-held by the Dce- 
4 nun, whereat Hermogenes wondering. Is it ftrunge 

* (continues he) that God IhouU think it fit for me 

* to die at this Time? Hitherto no Man hath 
‘ lived more up’rightly ; which, as it is now my 
4 greateft Comfort, fo it was the greateft Delight 
4 to myfelf and Friends; if I live longer, I know 
4 I mull undergo what is proper to old Age, De- 
4 fe&s of Hearing and Sight, Slownefs to apprehend, 
4 Aptnefs to forget, how can I then be pleafed to 
4 live longer and grow worfe : It is likely God in 
4 his Love to me hath ordained that I fhould die 
4 in the mod convenient Age, and by the gentleft 
4 Means ; for if I die By Sentence, I am allowed 

* the Benefit of the moft eafy Kind of Death ; I 
4 fhall give my Friends the leaft Trouble, I (hall 
4 (Jo nothing unfeemly before thofe that areprefent, 
4 and (hall depart found in Body and Soul ; is not 
4 this very deferable ? God with much Reafcn for- 
4 bids me to make any Defence : If I could tffeCl 
4 it, I fhould only Itay longer to be taken away by 
4 the Torment of Difeafes, and Imperfections of 
4 Age, which truly Hermogenes I defire not ; if 
4 when I give an Account of my ACfions towards 
4 God and Men, the Judges think fit to condemn 
4 me, I will rather chufe to die than beg of them 
‘ a Life worfe than Death. Other Friends ufed 
‘ the fame Perfuaiions to him with A flu ranee of 


of the Poets : Melitus firft went up into the Chair 
proper for that Purpofe, and there fpoke an Ora¬ 
tion which was in itfelf mean enongh, but trithal 
delivered fo unhappily and School-boy like, that 
fometimes he was out with Fear, and turned about 
to be prompted like a Player, enough to beget 
Laughter even in thofe that were moft concerned in 
fo ferious a Caufe : Part of the Effect whereof feems 
to be the fame, which is thus by Xenophon dif- 
perfedly delivered, fome Particulars whereof are 
confirmed by Libanius. 

5 That Socrates perftiaded his Auditors to contemn 
the received Laws , faying it was fit only for Fools to 
be governed by a Bean , (meaning the Suffrages of tho 
Senate fo gathered .) 

That he was intimately contierfant with Critias 
and Alcibiades, one moft covetous and violent in the 
Oligarchy , the other ambitious of Tyranny. 

That he taught DifrefpeR and Difobedience to Pa¬ 
rents, telling his Scholars he would make them wiftr 
than their Fathers, and that it was lawful for any 
one to bind his Father, if he wore mad , and for thofe 
that were the more wife , to do as much as thofe that 
were lefs wife. 

That he taught alfo Difrefpeit tf all other 'Kinf- 
men, faying they were not ufeful to the Sick, or to 
the Accufed, the firft being sn mare need of a Pbift- 
cian, the latter of an Orator ; that -the good WiH 
of unable Friends was nothing worth, that orifp the 
tnoji knowing Perjhns were moft worthy of FtOnowr ; 
by which Means he would arrogate ell RtfpeR to 
himfelf. 

That he feh Red out of the Poets feme ill -Phtees, 
and perverted ethers that were not fit, to oxeite his 
Friends to impious ARhns ; ds that j/'Hcfiod, 

There is no Work puriked^hame : 

’Tis Idleness that merits Blame. 

He expounded, as if the Poet Imam all JtRs 
might be committed for Gain. 


m See Suidu upon that Word. • Liban. Apol. p. 644. n Xtnoph. Apol. It mrmor, 4. 
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That b* eftan tup—nd •** mifinierpreud theft 
Words of Hoiber, as if the Poet allowed the Poor 
to be beaten. 

When he a Prince, or fame great Per fan meets, 

Such with foft Language kindly thus he greets ; 

Happy above the Reach of Fear are you ; 

Sit down , and bid your Followers do fo too. 

But of the lower Sort when any [peaks. 

Forth thefe Words with Blows his Anger breaks, 

Be quiet ; to thy Betters Wretch fubmit ; 

For Ailion and Advice alike unfit. 

Melitus (his Oration ended) came down ; * next 
him came Anytus with a long malicious Speech, and 
laft of all Lyco with all the Artifice of Rhetorick 
concluded the Accufation. 

Socrates u would not (as was the Cuftom) procure 
an Advocate to plead for him ; all the while his 
Accufers were fpeaking, he fecmed to employ his 
Mind about nothing lefs : As foon as they had done, 
he went up into the Chair, ( w in which Adlion he 
obferved that the Daemon did not w'rth-hold him) 
and with x an angry Smile began r this unpremedi¬ 
tated Anfwer, 2 not as a Suppliant, or guilty Perfon, 
but as if Mailer of the Judges themfelves, with a 
free Contumacy, proceeding not from Pride, but 
the Greatnefs of his Mind. 

* ‘ But I wonder firll (Athenians) how Melitus 
‘ came by this Knowledge, that (as he faith) I do 
‘ not worlhip thole Gods the City worlhips ? Others 
‘ have feen me, (and fo might Melitus if he had 
‘ pleated) facrifice at common Feftivals onthe pub- 
‘ lick Altars ; how do 1 introduce new Deities, 
‘ when I profefs to be directed in all my Actions 
‘ by the Voice of God ? They who obferve the 
‘ Notes of Birds, or Anfwers of Men, are guided 
‘ by the Voice : None doubts of Thunder whether 
‘ it be loud or oraculous : Doth not the Prieftels on 
‘ the Tripod convey to us by Voice what the God 

* delivers to her ? And that he foreknows Events, 

* communicating them to whom pleafeth him, all 
1 Men (as well" as I) believe and prqfefs : Others 
‘ call thole that foretel Events, Augurs, Sooth (ay- 
‘ ers, and Diviners, J the Daemon, and (I conceive) 
‘ more religioully than they who afcribe a divine 
‘ Power to Birds: That I am no Impoftor herein, 
‘ many can atteft who have asked my Advice, 
‘ and never found it fail.* Here there arofe a Mur¬ 
mur in the Senate fome not believing, others en¬ 
vying what he laid, that he ihould fur pa ft them in 
fuch a particular Favour of the Deity. ‘ Let fuch 
1 as are incredulous hear this alfo, to confirm their 
‘ Opinion that I am not fevoured of the Gods j 
‘ when Cbeerephen , in the Prefence of many Wit- 
‘ neffea, qtaeftion’d the Dedpkion Oracle concerning 
‘ me, Apollo anfwered, that no Man waa more free. 
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‘ mare juft, or more wife; (here another Murmur 

* arofe amongft the Judges ; he proceeded) yet the 
‘ fame God laid more of Lycurgus the Lacedemo- 

* nian Law-giver, that he knew not whether to call 

* him a God ora Man ; me he compared not with 

* the Gods, tho’ he gave me the Priority amongft 

* Men. But trull not the God herein, confider me 

* exactly yourfelves ; whom know you left a Ser- 
‘ vant to corporeal Pleafures ? whom m-re free? 

* 1 accept not either Rewards or Gifts ; who more 

* juft than he who fo conforms himfelr to the pre- 

* fent Time, as he needs not the Help of any other ; 

‘ who will fay he deferves not the Title of Wife, 

‘ who fince he was able, never defifted to learn by 
‘ Enquiry all Good polfible ? And that I took noc 
‘ this Pains in vain, is evident in that, many Citi- 

* zens and Strangers ftudious of Virtue, prefer my 
‘ Converfation above all others : What is the Rea- 

* fon, that tho’ all Men know I have no Wealth 

* to requite them, fo many defire to oblige me by 

* Gifts? That I require no Return from any, 

* yet engage fo many ? That when the City being 

* befieged, everyone lamented his Condition, I was 

* no more moved than when it was mod fiourilhing ? 

* That whilft others lay out Money on outward 

* Things ro pleafe themfelves, I furnilb myfelf from 

* within myfelf with Things that pleafe me better ? 

‘ If none can difprove what I have faid, deferve I 

* not the Commendations both of Gods and Men ? 

* And yet you Melitus pretend that with thefe In- 

* Inftrudlions I corrupt Youth ; every one knows 

* what it is to corrupt Youth : Can you name but 

* one that I of religious have made impious, of mo- 

* dell, impudent, of frugal, prodigal, of fober, de- 

* bauch’d, of hardy, effeminate, or the like ? But I 

* know thofe, anfwered Melitus , whom you have 

* perfuaded to be more obedient to you than to their 

* own Parents : That as far as concerns Inftrudlion, 

* replied Socrates, I confefe this they know to be 
‘ my proper Care : For their Health Men obey 

* Phyficians before their Parents, in Law-fuits 

* Counfellors before their Kindred. Do you not in 

* War prefer the mod experienced Soldiers to coni- 

* mand before your own Allies ? Yes, anfwers 

* Melitus, ’tis fit we Ihould. And do you think it 

* Rea ion, then, replies Socrates, if others are pre- 

* ferred for fuch Things as they are excellent in, 

* that becaufe in the Opinion of fome, I have an 
‘Advantage beyond others in educating 'Youth, 

* which is the greatell Benefit amongft Men, 1 

* ought therefore to die ? b Anytus and Melitus 

* (faith he, addrefling himfelf to the Judges) may 

* procure my Death, hurt me they cannot: c 1 o 

* fear Death is to feem wife, and not to be fo ; for 

* it is to pretend to underftand that which we un- 
‘ derftand not: No Man knows what Death is, 
« whether it be not the greatell Happinefs that can 
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* arrive to a Man, and yet all fear and fhun it as if his Eyes, Gefture, and Gateexprefling much cfcear- 
« they were Cure it were the greateft Misfortune. fulnefs. 

This and more (faith Xenophon) was faid both by 
himfelf and his Friends, but the Judges were to CHAP. XII. 

little pleafed with his unufual Manner of Pleading, jj; s J m p r ',fonment. 

that J as Plato went up into the Chair, and began 

a Speech in thefe Words, Tha' /, Athenians, am C Ocratts (faith h Seneca) with the fame rtfolved 
the younge/l of tbofe that come up in this Place , they Look wherewith he fingly oppofed the thirty Ty- 
■all cried out, of tbofe that go down, which he there- rants , entered the Prifon, and took away all Ignomi- 
upon was conftrained to do, and they proceeding to ny from the Place, which could not be a Prifon wkiljl 
vote, Socrates was caft by 28 1 Voices; it was the he was there. Here ('being fettered by the eleven 
Cuitom of Athens , as Cicero obferves, when any Officers) he continued k thirty Days after lie was 
one was caff, if the Fault were not capital, to im- condemned upon this Occafion. 1 The Ship which 
pofc a pecuniary Multfl ; when the Judges had voted carried Thefeus and fourteen more Perfons into 
in that Manner, the guilty Perfon was asked the Crete-, he vowed, if they got fafe home, as it for- 
hitihcfl Rate whereat he eftimated his Offence ; the tuned they did) to dedicate to Apollo , and to fend it 
Judges willing to favour Socrates, propounded that every Year with a Prefent. to Delos, which Cuftom 
Demand to him, he anfwered 25 (or as Eubulides the Athenians religioufly obferved ; before the So- 
faith, 100 Drachms, nor would he fuffer e his lemnity, they ufed to luftrate their City, and all 
Friends, f Plato, Crito, Critobolus and Apollodcrus condemned Perfons were reprieved till it returned 
(who defired him to ellimate it at 50 Mints, pro- from Delos , which fometimes, the Wind not ferv- 
mifing to undertake the Sum) to pay any Thing ing, was a long Time. The Prieft of Apollo began 
for him, faying, that to pay a Penalty, was to own the Solemnity, by crowning the Poop of the Ship, 
an Offence, and telling the Judges that (for what which happening the Day before Socrates was con- 
he flood accufed) he deferved the highelt Honours demned, occafioned his lying in Prifon fo long after, 
and Rewards, and daily Suftenance at the publick In this Interval he was vifltcd by his'Friends, 
Charge out of the Prytanatum, which was the with whom he paft the Time in Difpute after his 
greateft Honour that was amongft the Grecians ; ufual Manner; he was often folicited by them to 
with this Anfwer the Judges were fo exafperated, an Efcape, fome of them offered to carry him away 
that they condemned him to Death by eighty Votes by Force, which he not only refufcd but derided, 
more. asking* if they knew any Place out of Attica whi- 

e The Sentence being paft, he could not forbear ther Death could not come ? m Crito , two Days be¬ 
fouling, and turning to his Friends, faith thus, fore his Death, came very early in the Morning to 
they who have fuborned falfe Witnefles againft me, him to the fame Purpofe, having by his frequent 
and they who have born fuch Teftimonies, are Vilits and Gifts gained fome Intereft in the Jaylor, 
doubtlefs, confcious to themfelves of great Impiety but finding him afleep, fat ftill by him, admiring 
and Injuftice j bet as for me, what fhould more de- in the Soundnefs of his Sleep, the happy Equality 
je<ft me now than before I was condemned, being of his Mind ; as foon as he waked, he told him that 
nothing the more guilty ; they could not prove I he came to bring fad News, if not fuch to him, 
named any new Gods for 'Jupiter, Juno, and the yet to all his Friends, that the Ship would certain- 
rdi, or fwore by fuch. How did 1 corrupt young ly be at home to-morrow at furtheft (fome that 
Men, by inuring them to Sufferance and Frugality ? came from Suniam affirming they had left it there) 
Of capital Offences, as Sacrilege, Theft, and Trea- but that in all Likelihood it would come that Day, 
fon, my very Adverfaries acquit me ; which makes and he fhould die the next. In good Time be it, 
me wonder how I come to be condemned to die ; anfwered Socrates, but I do not believe it will come 
yet that I die unjuftly will not trouble me, it is not to-day, for the Day following I muff die, as they 
a Reproach to me, but to thofe who condemned fay who have the Power in their Hands ; but that 
me; I am much fatisfied with the Example of Pa- 1 {hall not die to-morrow, but the Day after, I 
lamedes , who fuffered Death in the like Manner ; guefs by a Dream I had this Night, that a Woman 
he is much more commended than Ulyffis the pro- very beautiful, in a white Garment, faluted me by 
curer of his Death ; I know how futhre and paft my Name, faying. 

Times will witnefs, I never hurt or injured any, 

but on the contrary have advantaged all that con- Thou, ere three Days are told, 
verfed with me to my utmoft Ability, communi- Rich Phthia Jhalt behold. 
eating what Good I could, gratis. This faid, he 

went away, his Carriage anfwerable to his Words, (The fame Relation, according to Laertius *, he 

d Lacrt. 2. 41. e Xenoph. f Plat. Apol. g Xenoph. Apol. h Coofelat, ad Hchr. 14. i Masim. Tjr. Dttfcrt. 39. 
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made to Sfehjmt) tbk Oceafion Cni* took to pcr- 
fuade bwn to wye ht.mfc]f, which he preft with ma¬ 
ny Arguments j * That his Friends would be accu- 
‘ fed of Covetoufhefs, as more deftroua to fpare 

* their Wealth than to redeem him ; that it might 
‘ be efic$ed with little Trouble and Expence to 

* them who were provided for it; that hijnfelf was 
« rich enough to do it, or if not, Simmias, Cebes, 

< and others would join with him ; that he ought 
‘ not voluntarily to thruft himfclf into Deftru&ion, 

< when he might avoid it ; that he fhould leave hi> 

‘ Children in an uncertain mean Eftate ; that it 
‘ would not be confined Conftancy, but want of 
‘ Courage. Confider well thefe Reafons, faith be, 

» or rather (for it is now no Time to Hand cpnfi- 
‘ dering) beperfuaded, what is to be done mu ft be 
‘ done this Night, or it will be too late. Socrates 
‘ anfwered, that his chearful Readineft to relieve 
‘ him was much to be efteemed, if agreeable to Ju- 
‘ ftice, otherwifc, the Ids juft, the more blameablc: 

‘ That Opinion and Ccnfure ought not to be re- 
‘ garded, but Truth and Equity ; that Wrong 
‘ mull not he requited with Wrong that Faith 
‘ fhould be kept more ftridlly with a City than with 
‘ private Pcrfons ; that he had voluntarily fubjeded 

* himfclf to the Laws of his Country, by living 

* under their Government, and to violate them at 
‘ laft, were great Injuftice. That by breaking 

* Prifon, he fhould not only draw his Friends into 
‘ many Inconveniencies, but himfclf alfo into ma- 

* «y Dangers, only to live and die in Exile 5 that 

* fuch a Condition, he fhould be nothing more 
‘ capable to bring up his Children well, but dying 
‘ honeftly, his Friends would take the more Care 

* °f them j that whatfoever Inconvenience might 

* enfue, nothing was to be preferred before Juftice ; 

‘ that if he fhould efcape by Treachery, the Re- 

* mainder of his Life would be never the more hap- 

* Py, nor himfclf after Death better entertained in 

* the next World. Thefe Things (faith he) I hear 
‘ like the Corybantiau Pipes, the Sound of tbefe 

* Wordsmakcs medeaf to every Thing elfe j there- 
‘ fore, whatever you fhall fay to the contrary, will 

* be to no Purpofc but if you hare any other Bu- 

* fi*»efs, fpcaJt. Crito anfwering, he bad not any 
‘ 'if* * as for this then (concludes he) fpeak no 
‘ more of it, let us go the Way which God points 

* out to US. 

CHAP. XIII. 

The Time and Manner of bis Death. 

'T'HE Time pf Socrates’* Death is formerly 
touched i the Marble at Arundel-Houft faith, 
he died when Laches was Archon, aged fcventy 
Yean, which (according to Plato) were com pleat, 
for he faith qNpfc.iCJty mai/l*. • Demetrius Pba¬ 
ts bert. m. 44. P Dicta. SicuL 1. 
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Mus faith, he died the firft Year of thp ninety 
fifth Olympiad, having lived fcventy Years. * Di¬ 
odorus Siculus avers, it was done in that Year, La¬ 
thes being Archon. 

Altho’ there be not any Thing in the Greek Sto¬ 
ry fettled by better Authority, than the Years of 
Socrates ; Leo AHatius with much Confidence, and 
little Reafon, controverts the received Chronology 
of his Life and Death, the Oceafion is this ; the 
fourteenth of the Socratick Epiftles publifhed by 
him, mentioneth an Oration of Polycrates, as fpo- 
ken at the Arraignment of Socrates ; but the Walls 
of Athens repaired by Conon fix Years after the 
Death of Socrates, being fpoken of in that Oration, 
the Epiftle is thereby rendered fufpicious. The 
Truth feems to be this ; after the Death of Socra¬ 
tes, it became an ordinary Theme in the Schools of 
Rhetorick (which was at that Time much ftudied 
at Athens) to fpeak for and againft Socrates. Poly- 
crates, a Sophifter, to exercife his Wit, wrote an 
Invedive. Lyfius, a famous Orator, who died a- 
bout the hundredth Olympiad, had written (as we 
have already faid) an Apologetick, which is by the 
Scholiaft of Arifiides cited in anfwer to Polycrates. 
Apologies were in like manner written by Plato, 
Xenophon S and (long after by) Libanius ; altho’ 
Ifocrates admonifhed Polycrates of certain Errors in 
his Oration againft Socrates, yet the Anachronifm 
continued, for Chronology was not yet ftudied in 
Athens ; and thence it is that Plato himfclf is in 
that Refpe£l fo much reprehended by Athenaus, A- 
rs/iides, Macrobius, and others : The Writer of 
the Socratic Epiftle admits Polycrates as the Accu- 
fer at the Trial, and the Oration as then and there 
fpoken, fo alfo doth Hermippus whom Laertius 
cites to the fame Effect ; but Phavorinus, a Critick 
of later Times, when Chronology was more exadl, 
dcte&s the Error by Computation of Times. Al- 
lathis will by no Means have the Criticifm of Pha¬ 
vorinus allowed, and labours to introduce an Uncer¬ 
tainty of the Time, to the End he may perfuade 
that Socrates lived beyond the Reparation of the 
Walls of Athens. The great Engine wherewith he 
labours to demolifh all that hath been aflerted by 
the Ancients, is the Teftimony of Suidas, who (I 
know not upon what Authority) faith, he lived 
eighty Years : His fmaller Artillery are the ground- 
left Emendation of Meurfius, and the Miftakc of 
Scalirer before noted; the abford Metachronifm of 
the Cbrouicum Alexandriuum , which makes Socra¬ 
tes die in the odc hundred and fourth Olympiad, 
and in thfe ninetieth Year of his Age j the Anifto- 
refy of the unknown Writers of Arifotle’ s Life, 
who fuppofitth "Mm in the feyenteenth Year of his 
Age, to have heard Socrates three Years, and which 
is mod ridiculous, the notorious Anachronifms of 
Plato muft ferve as irrefragable Arguments to im- 
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pugn the Truth. With thefe Proofs, in the fo- 

phillicai Difguife of a Dialogue, he endeavours to 
puz.zlc lliu unwary Reader. 

The Manner of his Death receive from Platt 
in the Pcrfon of Phieila an Eye-witnels ; ‘ Every 
4 Day (filth he) I went with other Friends of his 

* to viht 'hint ; we met in the Court where he 
‘ was tiicd, it being near the Prifon ; where we 
1 entertained our/elves with Difcourfe till the Prifon 
4 was opened, then went in unto him and fpent 
4 many Timis the whole Day with him. Butthat 
4 Djy we met fooner than ordinary, for the Even- 
4 it'g before as we cnine out of the Prifon, we heard 
4 the Ship was come from Delos , and thereupon we 
4 appoiivsd to meet early the next Morning at the 
4 ufu..l Place, where being come, the Porter came 

* out to us, and told us that we muft ftay a While 
4 before v.e could be admitted, for the eleven Offi- 

* cers were there taking off his Fetters, having 
4 brought him Word that he muft die to-day : 

* Not long after he came out again, and told us we 

* might go in, where, when we came, we found 
4 Ssc> ctes's Fetters newly taken off, and Xantifpe 
4 fitting by him with a Child in her Arms ; (he, 

* as foon as flie faw us, burft forth into Tears, 

* and cried our, Ah, Socrates, this is the laft Time 
4 thy Friends {hall ever fpeak to thee, or thou to 

* them. Crito (faith Socrates, addreiling himfelf 

* to him) let feme Body carry her home ; where- 

* upon lome of Crito's Servants led her away ex- 
4 claiming, and beating her Breaft. Socrates who 

* was fitting upon the Bed, drew up his Leg and 
4 rubbed it, faying the whilft, how ftrange a Thing, 
4 Friends, is that which Men call Pleafore, how 
4 near a-kin to Pain, to which it feems fo contra- 
4 ry ? They arrive not indeed together, but he that 
4 takes one, is immediately overtaken by the other, 
4 as if they were tied together : If Mfop had ob- 
4 Lived this, certainly he would have made fome 
4 Fable of it, as if God willing to compole their 
4 Difference, had joined them by the End, not be- 
4 ing able to make them abfolutely one ; fo that 
4 wliofoever hath one, muft ftreight have the other 
4 alfo, as it happens to me at this Time, the Pain 
4 my Fetters even now gave me, is now turned to 
4 a Kind of Pk-idurc, and tickles me. You have 
4 opportunely (Lid Ctbes ) put me in Mind to ask, 
4 why fir.ee your Imprifonment (which you never 
4 did b-ftire) you have writ Poems, a Hymn to 
4 Apollo, and ALfop's Fables rendered into Verfe ; 
4 many have qucltioned me about it, particularly 
4 F.ucnus ; if he repeat this Demand, what Anfwer 
4 fhall I give him ? Tell him (anfwers Socrates) 
4 that truly I did it not to contend with him and 
4 his Verfes, but to comply with a Dream (which 
4 I have had more than once) enjoining me to 
4 pra&ife Mufick; in Obedience whereunro I firft 
4 made Verfes in Honour of the God whofe Feaft 

* this was ■, then, conceiving it eflcntial to a Poet 


* to write Fiftions, which of myfelf I ufe hot, I 
4 made Ufe of fome of JEfop's , which I had in 
4 Memory, as they firft came into Fancy ; tell 
4 Euenus this, and bid him from me fefewfcl, and 
4 if he bu wife, follow me, for it feems I muft go 
4 hence to-day, the Athenians have fo ordered it. 
4 What is that. Lid Simmias, which you bid Eu- 
4 enus do ? I have often converted with him, but, 
4 as far, as I urtdCrfhnd him, he will not be at all 
4 ready to be rul’d by you. What, faith he, is he 
4 not a Philofopher ?. He feems fo, anfwers Sim- 
4 mias ; then he will (replied Socrates) and fo will 
4 all who deferve that Name ; but perhaps he will 
4 not lay violent Hands upon himfelf, that is not 
4 lawful. And as he was fpeaking thus, he fet 
4 down his Leg again to the Ground, and fitting fo, 
4 continued all the reft of the Difpute. Then Ce- 
4 bes asking why, how it could be that it ihould be 
4 prohibited to ones felf, yet thar a Philofopher 
4 ought to defire to follow a dying Perfon ? He an- 
4 fwered. Men are the Poffeffions of God, would 
4 you not be angry if your Slave (hould kill himfeff 
4 againft your Will, and if it were in your Power 
4 punifti him ? We muft expeCt a Summons from 
4 God, an inevitable Neceffity (fuch as I have at 
4 this Time) to take us hence: This is Truth, 
4 replied Cebes, but what you afferted even now fs 
4 inconfiftent with it ; God taking Care of us as 
4 his Poffeffions, can a wife Man defire to be out of 
4 his Protection ? He cannot think to mend his 
4 Condition by freeing himfelf from fo excellent a 
4 Government. Socrates teemed much pleafed with 
4 the Subtlety of Cebes, and turning to us faid, Ct- 
4 bes is always inquifitive, nor will eafily admit any 
4 Thing : To me, faid Simmias, what he hath 
4 faid feems Reafon, how can wife Men endure, 

* much left endeavour to part with thofe that are 

* fo much better than themielves ? But Cebes here- 
*■ in reflefts upon you, who are fo ready to leave us, 
4 and the Gods whom you acknowledge good Go- 
4 vernors : You fay well, anfwers Socrates, I fup- 
4 pole you would have me anfwer as in a Court of 
4 Judicature; by all Means, faith Simmias ; well 
4 then, replies he, I will endeavour to defend my- 
4 felf better againft you than I did before the Judges. 
4 T ruly, did I not believe I {hould go to juft Gods, 
4 and to Men better than any living, I were inex- 
4 cufable for contemning Death ; but I am fore to 
4 go to the Gods, very good Matters, and hope to 
4 meet with good Men, and am of good Courage, 
4 hoping that iomething of Man fubfifts after Death, 
4 and that it is then much better with the Good 
4 than with the Bad. Here Crito interrupting 

* him, told him that he who was to adminiftcr the 
4 Poifon, advifed him to fpeak little, and not beat 
4 himfelf with Difpute, for it agreed not with that 
4 Kind of Poifon, which fome negfefting, had been 
4 conftrained to take it two or three Times. Mind 
4 him not, faid Socrates, let him provide a* much 

4 as. 
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‘ as may ferre twice or thrice, if Need be.’ Then * could do any Thing that might be acceptable to 
he proceeded in a- large Difcourfe^ to declare that 4 him. ? I defire no more (faith he) than what I 
the chief Office of a Philosopher is to meditate on * have often told you, if you take Cdre of your- 
Death ; therefore he ought not to fear the Approach 4 felves, whatfoever you do - will be acceptable to 
of it; That as Death is the Solution of the Soul * me and mine, tho’ you promife nothing; if you 
from the Body, fo is it the Office of a Philofbpher ‘ negleCl yourfelves and Virtue, you can do nothing 
to free the Soul from corporeal AffeCtions ; that if * acceptable to us, tho’ you promife never f j much ; 
we underftand the better, the more the Soul is dif- * that, anfwered Crito, we Hull obferve : but how 


engaged from Senfe, we (hall underftand moft per¬ 
fectly when Ihe is wholly freed from the Body by 
Death, which Perfection of Knowledge is the foie 
End of Philofophy. 

This Part of the Difcourfe ended, Cebes occafi- 
ons the renewing of it, by the defiring him to prove 
the Immortality of the Soul, which he doth, firft 


* will you be buried ? As you think good, faith 

* he, if you can catch me, and that I uive yoa 

* not the Slip. Then with a Smile applying him* 
4 felf to us, I.cannot perfwade Crito, faith lie, that 

* I am any Thing more than the Carcafs you will 

* anon behold, and therefore he takes this Care 

* for my Interment ; it ferns that what even now 


from the neceffary Succeffion of Generation and 
Corruption as Contraries, the Ground of the Pytha¬ 
gorean Transmigration ; next, from the Soul’s 
Manner of Reafoning, which being only by Remi- 
nifcence, argues it had a Being before the Body 
(when it had perfect Knowledge of thofe Ideas 
which upon occafion of fenfible ObjeCts it recovers) 
and conltantly fhall fubfift after it. Much more is 
fpoken by Plato under his Name, whereof almoft 
all is manifeftly Plato's own, nor is it poffible to fe- 
le£t that which is not from the reft ; the Conclu- 


‘ I told him, that as foon as I have taken the l\>i- 
‘ foil, I fhall go to the Joys of the Blefled, hath 
‘ been to little Purpofe; he was my Bail, bound to 
4 the Judges for my Appearance, y ou muft now 
4 be my Sureties to him that I am departed ; let 
* him not fay that Socrates is carried to the Grave, 
4 or laid under Ground, for know, dear Crito, 
4 fuch a Miftake were a Wrong to my Soul ; be 
4 not deje&ed ; tell the World my Body only is 
4 buried, and that after what Manner thou plcafeft. 
4 This laid, he arofe and retired into an inward 


lion of his Difcourfe (as contracted by " Cicero ) was, 
4 That there are two Ways, and a twofold Courfe 
4 of Souls when they go out of the Body : Fof 
4 fuch as have defiled themfelves with human Vices, 
4 given over to Plcafures wherewith they are blind- 
4 ed, according as they are polluted with domed icfc 
4 Sins, or have ufed inexpiable Deceits to wrong 
4 the Publick, take a By-way, fecluded from the 
4 Coilnfel of the Gods : But they who have pre- 
4 feived themfelves intire and chafte from the leaft 
4 Contagion of their Bodies, having always with- 
4 drawn themfelves from them, and in human 
4 Flefh imitated the Lives of Gods, find a ready 
* Way open for them, leading them to thofe from 
4 whom they came. And as Swans are (not with- 
4 out Reafon) facred to Apollo, becaufe they feem 
4 to have learned Divinatibn from him, whereby 
4 forefeeing the Good that is iii Death, they die 
4 with SOngs and Delight ; fb ought all good and 
4 knowing Perloiu to do. ° Let every one there- 
4 fore prepare for this Journey againft the Time 
4 that Fate fhall call him away ; you Simmias, 
4 Cebes, and the reft here prefent, fhall go at your 
4 appointed Hour, me Fate now fummons (as the 
4 Tragedian faith) and perhaps it is Time that I 
4 go into the Bath, far I think it beft to waQj be- 
4 fore I take the Poifon, that I may fave the Wo- 
4 men the Labour of wafbing me when I am dead. 

4 When he had made an End of fpeaking, Crito 
4 asked him what Directions he would leave con- 
4 caning hie Son* and other Affairs j and if they 


4 Room, taking Crito with him, leaving us dif- 
4 courfing upon our own Mifery, fhortly to be de- 
4 prived like Orphans of fo dear a Father. After 
4 his Bathing, came his Wife, and the other Wo- 
4 men of his Family with his Sons, two of them 
4 Children, one a Youth ; when he had taken Or- 
4 der with thefe about his domeftick Affairs, he dif- 
4 mill them and came out to us. 

4 It was now Sun-fet (for he had ftaid long with- 
4 in) when the Officer entered, and after a little 

* Paufe faid, I have not, Socrates, obferved that 
4 Carriage inyou which I have found in others, but 

* as I thought you the moft generous, the mildeftand 
4 beft of all Men that ever came into this Place, fo I 
4 now fee you hate me not for that whereof others 
4 are the Caufe ; you know the Meflage I bring, 
4 farewel ; bear what you cannot remedy. With 
4 that he departed weeping ; and fare thee well, 
4 (faid Socrates) I will : How civil is this Man ? I 
4 found him the fame all the Time of my Imprifon- 
4 menr, he would often vifit me, difcourfe with me, 
4 ufed me always courteoufly,and now fee how kind- 
4 ly he weeps for me. But come,' Crito, let us do as 
4 he bids us, if the Poifon be ready, let it be brought 
4 ,in. The Sun is yet fcarce fet, anfwers Crito. O- 
4 rhers take it late after a plentiful Supper and full 
4 Cups ; make not fo much Hafte, there is Time 
4 enough. He replies, they who do fo think they 
4 gain Time, but what fhall I gain by drinking it 
4 late ? Only deceive myfelf as covetous of Life, 
4 and fparing of that which is no longer mine ; 
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« pray, let' it be as I fay. Then Crito lent one^rf 

* the Attendants, who immediately returned, and CHAP. Xlv. 

* with him the Man that was to adminifter tbePoi- _ Whet happened after hit Death. 

4 fon, bringing a.Cup in his Hand ; to whom So~ 

» crates, Pr’ythee honeft Friend (for thou art well ME was buried with Tears and much Solemnity, 

* verfed in thefe Bufineffes) what muft I do? No- n (contrary to his awn Direction) by his Friends, 

* thing; faid he, but as foon as you. have drunk, amongft whom r theexcelfive Grjef of Platt is ob- 
‘ walk till you find your Legs begin to fail, then ferved by Plutarch % and the Mourning Habit of 
4 lie down, and in fo faying he gave him the Cup ; liberates : As foon as they had performed that laft 
« Socrates took it chearfully, not changing either Service, fearing the Cruelty of the Tyrants, they 
‘ Countenance or Colour, and looking pleafantly ftole out of the City, the greater Part to Megara 
4 upon him, demanded whether he might fpill any to Euclid ’, where they were kindly received, • the 
« of it in Libation, who anfwered, he had made no reft to other Parts. 

« more than would juft ferve ; yet, faith Socrates , ‘ Soon after, a Lacedtemonian Youth, who had 

‘ 1 may pray to God, and will, that my PafTage never more Acquaintance with Socrates than what 
‘ hence may be happy, which I befeech him to Fame gave him, tpok a Journey to Athens, intend- 
4 grant, and in the fame Inftant drank it off eafily ing to become his Qifciple ; being come as fir as 

* without any Difturbance ; many of us, who till the City Gates, and ready to enter, with Joy to be 
4 now had refrained from Tears, when we fiw him fo near the End at which he aimed, ioffead of So- 
« put the Cup to his Mouth and drink off the Poi- crates, he mets there the Newsofhis Death, where- 
« fon, were not able to contain any longer ; which at he was fo troubled, that he would not go with- 
‘ Socrates obferving. Friends (faith he) what mean in the City Gates, but enquiring the Place where he 
4 you ? For this Rea/on I fent away the Women was buried, went thither, and breaks forth into a 
4 UJl they Jhould be fo unquiet: 1 have heard wt paffionatie Difcourfe, accompanied with many Tears, 

•* jhould die with Gratulation and Applaufe, be quiet to the enclofed dead Body ; when Night was Cpnae, 

* then and take it patiently ; Thefe W ords made he fell afleep upon the Sepulchre i the next Morn- 
‘ us with Shame fupprefs our Tears ; when he had ing, affectionately killing the Dull that lay upon it, 

* walked a while, perceiving his Legs to fail, he and with much Paffion taking Leave of the Place, 
4 lay down on his Back as the Executioner dire&ed he returned to Megara, 

‘ him, who looking on his Feet pinched them hard, Suidas tells a like Story, (for that there were, 

* asked him if he felt it, he anfwered no, he did more Examples than one in this Kind, Libaniut 
4 the like to his Legs, and fhewing us how every implies) of a dbian named Cyrjds , who coming to 
‘ Part fucceffively grew cold and ft iff, told us when Athens to bear Socrates, went to his Tomb, and 

* that Chilnefc came at his Heart he would die ; flept there, to whom Socrates appeared in a Dream, 

* not long after he fpake thefe his laft Words, Q and difeourfed with him ; with which only Satis- 
4 Crito, I owe Aifculapius a Cock, pay it, negleS fiCtion he went direCtly home again. 

4 it not. It fhall be done, faith Crito ; will you » By thefe Accidents the Athenians were awaken- 
4 have any Thing elfe? He made no Anfwer, lay ed into a Senfe of their Injuftice, con&dering they 
4 (till a while, then ftretching himfelf forth ; with were obnoxious to the Cenfure of the Lacedamam- 
4 that the Executioner uncovered him, his Eyes am by extraordinary Crimes, whole Children were 
4 were fet, Crito dofed them. This (faith Plato) fo affectionate to the Pkilofopbers whom they had 
4 was the End of the beft, the wifeft, and moll murdered, as to take fucb long Journeys to fee 
4 juft of Men.’ A Story which Cicero t profefleth Socrates, whom they would not keep when-he was 
he never read without Tears. with them ; hereat they became fo exafperated, that 

Arijlotle faith, that a Magus coming from Syria they were ready to tear thole wicked Men that 
to Athens , not only reprehended Socrates for many were the Occaiion of his Doth piece-meal witb 
Things, but foretold him alfo that he fhould die their Teeth, the whole City cried out, they dif* 
a violent Death. Laertius* clofeth his Life witb claimed the ACt, and that tbe Authors thereof ought 
this Epigram, to be put to Death. w Autiflbenes furthered their 

Rage by this Means, Seme young Mem of Pontu* 
Drink Socrates with Jove, next whom enthron'd, invited to Athens by the Feme efSocntm, met with 
By Cods, and IVifdom's felf as wifejl own’d. Antiftbcncs, who carried them to Anytua, telling 

Thee, the Athenians gave a pots' nous Draught, them be was much wiftr than Socrates ; tmhereupon 
But firfl the fame they from tby Lips bad quaff d. thafe that were prefent, witb much Indignation teemed 
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AnyWsm# of thy City, Thence 1m went t» Hera- 
elea , where fome lay the Citizens alfo expelled him, 
others * that they ftoned him to Death. Mtlitus 


was by the Athenian* condemned and pat to Death, 
others 1 affirm 1 the like of all his Accufen without 
Trial. * Plutarch, that they fi muck bated them, 
as they mould tut fuffer them ta kindle Fire at their 
Hbufss, they would mt anfuter them any ^ueflion, 
they would tut wafh with them, but threw atuay the 
Water they had touched as impure, until unable to 
brook this Hatred, they hanged themfehies. 

In farther Teftimony of their Penitence, they 
called home his Friends to their former Liberty of 
meeting •> they forbad publick Spectacle of Games 
and wreftling for a Time; they caufed his $tatue, 
made in Bra6 by Lyfippus, to be fet up in the Pom- 
peum ; and (a Plague enfuing, which they imputed 
to the Injnftice of this Adi) they made an Order, 
that no Man fltould mention Socrates publicidy, or 
on the Theatre, that fo they might forget what they 
had done. Euripides (reftrained by this Order from 
doing it diredfy) reproached them overtly in a Tra¬ 
gedy named Palanudts (in whom he alluded to So¬ 
crates) particularly in thefe Verfes. 

A Philomefe, nfer Mifchief knew, k 
Is Jlain , alas ! is fluin by you. 

At which Words, all the Spectators underltand- 
ing they were meant of Socrates, fell a weeping. 

The Death of this fote Perf on (faith « Eunapioes ) 
brought a general Calamity upon the City ; for it may 
eafihf bo cotteCiod by Computation of Times, that from 
thenceforward the Athenians did nothing confderable, 
but the City , by Degrees , decayed, and with it all 
Greece. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of his Perf on and Virtues. 

AS to his Peribn, he was * very unhandfome, of 
n a melancholy Compfc&on, • bald, f a flat 
Kofe, Eyes flicking out, a fere re <town-caft Look, 
difficult in Speech, and * too coneife; his Language 
rough and eareleA, bat more efficacious than afi the 
Eloquence of T hemif h tl es, Pericles, or any other ; 
fo acute, that he couM maintain either Side in any 
Queftion, therefore is repro.ched by Ariftopbanes, 
as having two Languages, whereof one was to de¬ 
fend Wrong; fervent m LMpute; often fo trans¬ 
ported, that he would beat himfelf, and tear his 
Heard, to the Dciffisa of the Stenders-by, which 


ha took quietly r Patient to be redargued. k Some¬ 
times he covered his Pace in DHcourfe, that he 
might not be diverted by any Objea of Sight: > His 
ConfHtution ft rang and hardy, k which he preferred 
fiteh, by taking diligent Care of his Health ; 1 well 
bearing Cold, Hunger, and upon Occafion, Excefs 
of Wine without Dtfturbance; “ his Habit the fame 
in Winter as in Summer, having but one Garment 
a Year ; “no Shoes; his Diet (paring. Jn fine, his 
Countenance promifed fo little, that ° Zopyrus, a 
Phyfiognomift, who undertook to difcover the Dif- 
poiitions of Men by their Looks, faid he was ftupid, 
becaufe there were Obftruftions in his jugular Parts ; 
adding he was given to Women, and many other 
Vices; whereat Alci blades, and other Friends of his 
that were prefent, knowing him free from thofe 
Imputations, fell a laughing; but Socrates juftified 
his Skill, anfwering. He was by Nature prone to 
thofe Vices, but fuppreffed his Inclinations by Rea- 
fon ; whence a Alcibiadrs ufed to fay, he refembled 
the Image of Silenus-, * (as he did indeed in his 
Countenance, BaMnefs, and flat Nofe) carved on 
the outfide of little Boxes, fitting and playing on a 
Pipe; for as thofe Boxes within held Images of the 
Gods, fo was he adorned with Chaftity, Integrity, 
and all inward Beauty ; ravifhed, as r Plutarch faith, 
with a divine Zeal to Virtue, in all Kinds whereof 
Xenophon, Laertius, and others, aflfert thefe In- 
fiances. 

• He was fo wife, that he never erred in judging 
betwixt better and worfe, nor thereto needed any other 
Help ; yet he conflantly profefs’d, that he only 
knew that he knew nothing ; ' for which Reafon he 
was, by the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, declared of 
all Men the mod wife, in this manner, to Chare- 
phon, many Witneffes being prefent. 

• Wife Sophocles, wifer Euripides, 

But wifeft of all Men is Socrates. 

w Apollo (faith Cicero) conceiving the only Wif- 
dom of Mankind to confift in not thinking them- 
felves to know thofe Things whereof they are igno¬ 
rant. * This Orach, though he were nothing ex¬ 
alted with it himfelf, procured him much Envy. 

s He was fo religious, that he never did any Thing 
without advifing firft with the Gods ; 1 never was 
known to attempt or Jpeak any Impiety. 

* He bare a Reverence to the Gods ; not human, 
but fuch as tranfcended the greateft Fear. b Some 
fry it was out of his great Rev e renc e to rhe Divinity 
that he ufed to fvrear by a 1 (Cock) a Dog, and a 
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Plain Tree, (under which they ufed to fit) though 
it were interpreted Atheifm. 

d He was conftant, and a Lover of the Publick 
Good ; as appears in his acquitting the ten Captains, 
in his denying thirty 'Tyrants to fetch Leon in, his 
refufsng to efcape out of Prifon, and reproving fuch 
as grieved for his Death. ' Xantippe ufed to fay, 
that when the State was opprefs’d with a thoufand 
Miferies, he always went abroad and came home 
v.'ith the fame Look, f never more chearful, or more 
troubled ; for he bore a Mind fmooth and chearful 
upon all Occafions ; far remote from Grief, and 
above all Fear. In his declining Age, falling Tick, 
he was asked by one that came to vifit him, how 
he did ? Very well (faith he) either Way; if I 
1 ve, 1 fhall have more Emulation; if I die, more 
Praife. 

* He was fo temperate , that he never preferred 
that which is pleafant before that which is wholefome. 
He never did eat more than Appetite (which was 
his Sauce) made delightful; all Drink was pleafing 
to him, becaufe he never drank but when he was 
thirfty, and then with fuch temperate Caution, that 
h he poured out the full Draught of Water upon 
the Ground; and if he were at any time invited to 
a Feaft, he, which to others is very difficult, with 
much tafe took Care not to eat more than confided 
with his Health, 1 whereof he was very careful, be¬ 
caufe the Exercifes of the Soul depend thereon ; and 
in order thereto, ufed to walk conftantly before 
Meals; whereupon, being asked by one that ob* 
ferved it, what he did? I get Sauce, faith he, for 
my Supper. To this Temperance ic is imputed, 
though k Athens were often in his Time vifited with 
the Peftilence, he alone efcaped it. 

1 He was fo frugal , that how little foever he had, 
it was always enough. m Wanting the Means to 
live fplenditlly, he taught not anxioufly how to ac¬ 
quire more, but how to accommodate his Manner 
of Life to that which he had, " wherewith he war 
fo contented, that he affirmed himfelf to come 
neareft the Gods, becaufe he wanted leaft. Seeing 
the great Variety of Things expofed to Sale, he 
would fay to himfelf. How many Things there are 
that I need not ; and often had in his Mouth thefe 
Verfes. 

Purple, which Gold and Gems adorn , 

Is by Tragedians to be worn. 

° Alcibiades, ambitioufly munificent, lent him 
many great Prefents ; Xantippe admiring their Va¬ 
lue, deli red h.m to accept them : IVe (anfwered So¬ 
crates ) will contcjl in Liberality with Alcibiades, 
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not accepting , by a kind of Munificence, what ho 
hatb fent us. 

r To the fame, who offered him a large Plot of 
Ground to build an Houfe upon: And if I wanted 
Shoes, (faith he) would you givo me Leather to make 
them ? But deferve I not to be derided, if I accept- 
dd it ? 

i He flighted Archelaus King of Macedonia, and 
Scopas Son of Cranonias , and Eurilocus Son of La- 
rifeeus, not accepting their Money, nor going to 
them. r Archilaus fending to him to defire his Com¬ 
pany, he faid, He would not go to one from whom he 
Jhould receive Benefits , which he could not equal with 
Return. * To Perdiccas , who demanded why he 
would not come to him, he anfwered, Lejl I dte the 
mojl ignoble Death ; that is, lejl I receive a Benefit 
which I cannot requite. 

* Coming home late one Night from a Feaft, 
fome wild young Men knowing of his .Return, lay 
in wait for him, attired like Furies, with Vizards 
and Torches, whereby they ufed to affright fuch as 
they met; Socrates, as foon as he faw them, no¬ 
thing troubled, made a Stand, and fell to queftion- 
ing them, according to bis ufual Manper, as if he 
had been in the Lyceum , or Academy. 

“ He defpifed thefe that cavilled at him. • w Being 
told that fuch an one had reviled him- behind his 
Back; * Let him beat me; faith he, whiljl I am 
not by : And that another fpeke iH of him j He hath 
not yet learnt, faid he, to /peak well. 

r Being kicked by an infolent young. Fellow, 
and feeing thofe that were with him much in- 
cenfed, ready to purfue him, he faid, What if an 
Afs kick me, would you have me kick again, or fue 
him ? But the Fellow efcaped not unpunifhed, for 
every one reproached him for this Infolence, and 
called him the Reviler ; fo that at laft, for Vexa¬ 
tion, he hanged himfelf. • • 1 

1 Another ftriking him a Box on the Year, he 
faid no more, but that it was hard k Man knew 
not when to go abroad with a Helmet, 

1 Another fell upon him with much Violence, 
which he endured without the leaft Difturbance, 
fuffering him to vent bis Anger ; which he did fo 
long, till he made his Face all fwelled and bruifed. 

b Whenfoever he perceived himfelf to grow in- 
cenfed with any of bis Friends, 

Before the Storm arofe. 

He to the Harbour goes. 

He ufed to moderate his Voice, to look frniling- 
ly and moderately upon them, referving himfelf un¬ 
tainted with Paffion, by Recourfe to the contrary. 
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c He taught not fuck as eotmerfed with him to he 
covetous, for he took no Money of his Scholars, there¬ 
in exprejjing his own Liberality. 

a Hunger or Want could never force him to flatter 
any ; yet was he very complaifant and fjcete in 
Company. As he one Day openly at Dinner re¬ 
proved one of his Friends fomething harfhly, Plato 
faid to him. Had not this been better told in private ? 
Socrates immediately anfwered. And had not you done 
better, if you had told me fo in private ? e Being 
demanded what Countryman he was ? he anfwered. 
Neither of Athens, nor Greece, but of the World. 
Sometimes he would feaft in a fine Robe, as Plato 
deforibes him; and when the Time allowed, learned 
to fing, faying. It was no Shame to learn any 'Thing 
which one knew not: He alfo danced every Day, 
conceiving that Exercife healthful ; f nor was he a- 
Ihamed to play with little Children. 

* He was fo jtt/l, that he never in the leajl wronged 
any Man, but, on the contrary, benefited all fuch as 
converfed with him, as much as he could. 

h His Continence was invincible. He defpifed the 
Beauty of Aicibiades, derided Theodota and Cali/ll, 
two eminent Courtezans of that Time. 

1 He took great Delight in the Converfation of good 
Men ; to fuch be communicated whatfoever he knew ; 
with them he Jludied the Writings of the ancient wife 
Men, feleHing what was good out of them (which 
confirms what was faid before in the Life of Solon, 
that Moral Philofophy was commenced by the So- 
phifts) and efleemed this mutual Friendjhip which he 
controlled with them above all Treafure. k Towards 
this his outward Endeavour was fo affefted and de- 
fired by them, as much as he affedled and defired 
them. 

CHAP. XVI. 

His Wives and Children. 

UE had two Wives; the firft Xantippe, a Cid- 
zen’s'Daughter of Athens, as 1 Theodor et affirms, 
who adds, that (he was dilhoneft before he married 
her, even with himfelf, befides others : “ Athenceus 
alfo faith, that after he was married, he lent her to 
a Friend, and that Aicibiades lay with her. But 
Arifloxenus, and Porphyrius, from whom thefe 
Afpcrfions are derived, have been noted of too much 
Malignity, to be of any Authority. 

She was (according to the Character " A. Gellius 
gives her) curft, froward, chiding and fcolding al¬ 
ways, both Day and Night; ° and for that Reafon 
he chofe her, as' he profeft to Antifihenes, from ob- 
ferving, that they who would be excellent in Horft- 
manlhip, chofe the fougheft Horfes, knowing, if 
they are able to manage them, they may ealily rule 
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others. He, defirous to ufe much Converfation 
with Men, took her to Wife, knowing, if he could 
bear with her, he might eafily converfe with all 
Men. 'To Aicibiades, who faid, her Scolding was 
intolerable, he profeft it was nothing to him, being 
ufed to if; like fuch as live in the continual Noife 
of a Mill. Befides, faith he, cannot you endure the 
'tackling of Hens ? But they ( anfwered Aicibiades) 
bring me Eggs and Chickens: And my Xantippe, 
(replies'Socrates) Children. 

Of her Impatience, and his Sufferance, there are 
feveral Inftances. p One Day, before feme of his 
Friends, (he fell into the ufual Extravagancies of her 
Paffion ; whereupon, he not anfwering any Thing, 
went forth with them, but was no fooner out at the 
Door, when fhe running up into the Chamber, 
threw down Water upon his Head ; whereat, turn¬ 
ing to his Friends, Did I not tell you (faith he) that 
after fo much Thunder we Jhould have Rain ? 

s Another Time, fhe pulled his Cloak off from 
his Shoulders in' the open Forum ; fome Friends pre- 
fent counfelled him to beat her. Yes, faith he, that 
whiljl we TwO fight, you may all Jland by and cry,- 
Well done Socrates, To him Xantippe. 

To fome other Story of the fame kind, r Antoni¬ 
nus alludes in thefe Words; How Socrates looked 
when' he was fain to gird himfelf with a Skin, Xan¬ 
tippe having taken his Cloaths away, and carried 
thent forth with her, and what he faid to his Friends , 
who out of a modeft Refpellfulncfs, went back, feeing 
him fo attired. 

| * Having brought Euthydamus from the Palajlra, 
to dine with him, Xantippe running to the Table, 
angry, overturned it; Euthydetmus, much troubled, 
rofe up, and would have gone away, when Socra¬ 
tes ; Did not a Hen the other Day, faith he, the ve¬ 
ry fame Thing at your Houfe, yet I was not angiy 
thereat ? 

« Aicibiades having fent him a curious March- 
pane, Xantippe (furioufly, as her Manner was) 
threw it out of the Basket, and trod upon it; where¬ 
at Socrates laughing. And fisall not you (faith he) lofe 
your Share in it ? 

■ Another Time, fhe offered to go to a publick 
Show, attired undecently; Take heed (faid he) you 
be not rather the Spectacle than the Spell a tor. 

w With Reafon thereof he faid, / had three Evils, 
Grammar, Poefi, and an ill Wife ; two I have 
Jhaken off, but my ill Wife I cannot. 

His other Wife was named Myrto, * Niece to 
Lyfimacbus Daughter of Ariflides, not the Juft, as 
r Laertius, and from him Suidas affirms, but ano¬ 
ther of that Name, the Third from him, as is ob- 
ferved by z Aiheneeus ; for the two Daughters of 
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Arifiides the Juft, could not but be of great Age 
before the 77th Olympiad, wherein Socrates was 
born, long before which Time, Arifiides died an 
old Man in Exile j for that Tbemiftoclet died the 
fecond Year of the 77th Olympiad is certain, and 
as JEmilius Probus affirms, Arifiides diod four Years 
before Themijiocles was banifhed Athens, hereupon 
Plutarch more cautioufly calls her not the Daughter, 
but Neke of Arifiides . 

Some, becaufe Xantippe (as is manifefl from 
Plato) 1 out-liv’d him, believe he was firft married 
to Myrto, but that he had both thefe Wives at the 
lame Time, which is attefted by Demetrius Phale- 
reus , Arifioxenus (to whom Atheneeus faith, that 
Ariflotle gave the Ground) Califihenes and Porphy¬ 
rins: Whence Arijlippus b in his Epiffle to his 
Daughter Myrto, advifed her to go to Athens, and 
above all to honour Xantippe and Myrto , and to 
live with them as he with Socrates: 

The Occafion, whereupon the Athenians, who 
from the Time of Cecraps had ftri&ly obferved fingle 
Marriage, allowed Bigamy, in the Time of Socrates, 
was this j in the fecond Year of the 87th Olympiad, 
and the third of the 88th, Athens was vifited ex¬ 
tremely with the Peftilence, which attended by 
War and Famine, occafioned fo great a Scarcity of 
Men, that they made an Edidt it might be lawful 
for any that would to take two Wives. Euripides 
made ufe of this Indulgence ; and that Socrates allb 
did fo, is attefted by Sutyrus the peripathetick, and 
Hieronymus the Rhodian, who recorded the Order ; 
to which Atheneeus imputes the Silence of the comick 
Poets in this Particular, who omited no Grounds of 
Reproach. Plutarch implies, that he took her out 
of Charity, for {he was a Widow c (without any 
Portion or Dowry) extreamly in Want. 

d Porphyrus reports, that when thefe two (Xan¬ 
tippe and Myrto) quarrdl’d, e they would at laft fall 
both upon Socrates, and beat him, becaufe he flood 
by and never parted them, but laughed as well when 
they fought with him, as with one another. 

f By Xantippe he had a Son, named Lamprocles, 
•who could not brook her impatience fo well as his 
Father, and being vex’d by her into Difobedience, 
was reclaim’d by Socrates ; he died youngs as may 
be gathered from Plutarch, s who faith, Timarcbus 
of Cheeronea, dying very young, defired earnefUy of 
Socrates that he might be buried near his Son Lam¬ 
procles, who died but few Days before, being bis 
dear Friend, and of the fame Age. It appears from 
h Plato, that he had more Sons by her ; for in his 
Apology he mentions Three, two grown Men, the 
other a Child, which feems to be the fame brought 
by Xantippe to him in Prifon, the Day of his Death, 
and, as * Plato deferibes it, held in her Lap. 

By Myrto he had two Sons ; the eldeil Scphrostif- 
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eus, the youngeft Menedemus, or Mtnextnn*, tho’ 
fome lay he had Menedemus by Xantippe. 

CHAP. XVII. 

His Scbe/art and Auditors. 

\X7Hereas (faith k Cicero) many Stringing from 
'' Socrates, by reafon that out of his fevtral va¬ 
rious Dijputet diffvftd every where, one laid hold of 
one Thing , another of another ; there were fome, as 
it were, fo many Jcveral Families differing amongfl 
themfelves, much disjoined and difagreeing \ yet all 
thefo Philofophers would be called, and conceived them¬ 
felves to be Socraticks: Of thefo were 

Plato, from whom came Ariflotle and Xenocrates; 
the firjl taking the Name of Peripatetick, the other 
of Academic. 

Antifthenes, who chiefly affe&ed the Patience and 
Hardinefs in Socrates his Difoourfe j from whom came 
firjl the Cynics, then the Stoics. 

Ariftippus, who was more delighted with his more 
voluptuous Dijputatiens ; from him Jprung tht Cyre- 
naick Philafophy. 

Others there were who likewife called themfelves 
Socraticks, but their Seifs, hy the Strength and Ar¬ 
guments of the former are broken, and quite txtinU ; 
fuch were 

Phaedo, an Elean, who infiituted a particular 
School, from him called Eliack, which afterwards 
was called Eretriack, from Menedemus, who taught 
at Eretria j from him Pyrrho ; thence the Pyrrho- 
nians. 

Euclid tf Megara, Inftitutor of the Megarick 
School, Jo named from Clmomachus bis Dtfoiple, 
called the Dialeilick, ending in Zeno the Citian, 
who introduced the Stoick. 

The Herillians are named aj/o, as a School that 
would be called Socratick. To thefc recited by Ci¬ 
cero, Suidas adds 

Bryfo of Heraclea ; who, together with Euclid, 
invented difpujtative Logick. 

Theodoras, ftrnamed the Atheift, who invented 
a peculiar $e& called Tbeodorean ; the Opinion 
which he taught was dAtaqoeia, Indifference. 

Other Difciple* of. Socrates there were, who fol¬ 
lowed his Philolbphy, not appropriating out of it 
any particular Sedl, and therefore mofl properly de¬ 
fer ve the Title of Socraticks, fuch are Cnto, Cba- 
rephon, Xenophon, JEfohines, Simmies, Cebes, Glau- 
co, and Terpfion. 

The laft kind of his Auditors were tbofc who 
made no Profeffion of Philofopby ; of whom were 

Critias and AlciUades, who afterwards proved 
the moft ambitious Spirits of the Athenians ; but it 
was difeovered in neither whilft they converted with 
Socrates ; either that their Youth was not capable 
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of exprefling their Vice, or that they cunningly Of Orators Lyjsas, eminent in that kind, w eafy 
complied (as Xentphon conjectures) with Socrates, to be underflood, hard to be imitated, he came to 
in Hopes of being by his Converiation enabled to Athens in the fecond Year of the 8ad Olympiad, 
manage their former Defigns, which as foon as they Lyfis, whom of refractory he made pliant, and 
attempted they left off their Kriendfhip with Socratts. liberates, of whom when very young, Socrates pre- 
Critias fell from him and converted his Affe&ion faged great Things. In the Number of his Scholars 
into Hate, becaufe he reproved his Love to Euthy- and Auditors were alfo * Adimantus and r Glauco 
dentus ; Alcibiades naturally diffolute, was reclaimed Sons to Arifto, Brothers to Plato : And Charmidcs 
by Socrates, and continued fuch whilft he converfed Son of Glauco. Glauco before he was twenty Years 
with him. He was of Form fo exquifite as gave old had taken upon him to be an Orator, and 
Occafion to fome to calumniate the Friendfhip be- aimed at fome great Office in the Common-Wealth, 
twixt him and Socrates, to which Effed Arijloxenus not to be wrought off from this Fancy which made 
is cited by 1 Laertius and Athenaus, and fome Verfes him every where appear ridiculous, until addrefs’d 
of Afpafsa by the latter} his Vindication we refer to by fome Friends to Socrates , who made him ac- 
Plato and Xenophon. knowledge his own Error and Ignorance of that 

Of Socrates his Inftru&ions to Alcibiades there are which he had undertaken. On the contrary, h:s 
thefe Inftances. Son Glauco of excellent Parts, fit for any Office in 

m He told him he was nothing of what a Man ought the Common-Wealth, yet timeroufly fhunning all 
to be, that he had no Advantage by the Greatnefs of public Affairs, was by Socrates induced to undertake 
his Birth above an ordinary Porter ; whereat Alcibi- the Magiftracy. 

ades much troubled, with Tears befought him to in- 2 Nicojlratus Son of Theodotides and his Brother 
ftruCf him in Virtue, and to reform his Vices. Theodotus. 

" Perceiving Alcibiades to be exceeding proud of » JEantodorus, and his Brother Apollodorus. 
his Riches and Lands, he fhewed him a Map of Lyfanias , Father of sEfchincs. 

the World, and bade him find Attica therein ; which b Charecrates, Brother to Charephon, betwixt 

done, he defired that he would fhew him his own whom there was a great Quarrel, but reconciled by 
Lands, he anfwered, that they were not there. Do Socrates. 

you boajl (replies Socrates) of that which you fee is c Paralus, Son of Demodocus, whofe Brother was 
no (conftderable) Part of the Earth ? Theages. 

° Alcibiades being, by reafon of his Youth, bafh- a Antipho, a Cephifiean, Father of Epigenes : 
ful and fearful to make an Oration to the People, with whom he difeourfesof Self-fufficience, teaching 
Socrates thus encouraged him; Do you not ejleem gratis , and of Veracity in ' Xenophon. 

(faith he) that Shoemaker (naming him) an inconft- Eumares a Phliafian, and Xenomedes an Athe- 
derable Fellow? Alcibiades affenting ; And fo like- nian. 

wife (continues he) that Crier , and that Tent-maker. Belides thefe, there are with whom Socrates dif- 

Alcibiades granting this. Doth not (faith he) the courfed and inftrudfed. 

Athenian Commonwealth confifl of thefe ? If you con- r Ari/lodemus firnamed the little, who would not 
temn them Jingle, fear them not in an Affembly. To facrifice, pray, or ufc divination, but derided all 
thefe add fuch as did, was by Socrates convinced. 

p The four Sons of Crito the Philofopher ; the * Arifturcbus troubled that he had a Charge of 
eldeft Critobulus, q exceeding handfome and rich. Kindred lying upon him, by Socrates converted to 
but by Socrates (who valued his own Eftate at five a willing Liberality towards them. 

Alina) r demonflrated to be poorer than himfelf. h Eutberus, who returning from Travel, his 

The fecond Hermogenes , * who falling into Lands taken away, his Father having left him no- 

Poverty, Socrates perfuaded Diodorus his Friend to thing, chofe rather to follow a Trade than to apply 
entertain. himfelf to Friends, but diverted by Socrates. 

The third Epigenes, ' a young Man of an infirm 1 Diodorus , whom Socrates perfwaded to take 
Body, whom Socrates advifed to ftudy his own Hermogenes. 

Health, as that wherein confided the well-being k Enthydemus, who had collected many Sentences 
and Knowledge of his Mind. of Poets and Sophifts, though he excelled all his 

The youngeft Ctefippus. Equals, and hoped no lefs of his Superiors, who was 

Of Poets, Euripides (as the * Writer of his Life by Socrates conftrained to acknowledge his own 
affirms) and Estentes. - Error and Ignorance, and departed much troubled. 
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m Hippias, an Elean, with whom SocraUs dif- 
courfed of Juftice. 

n Nicomachides, Pericles, and Iphicrates, with 
whom he difcourfed concerning the Office of a Ge¬ 
neral. 0 Into the laft he infufed Courage, by (hew¬ 
ing him the Cocks of Midas* bruftling again ft thofe 
of Caliias. 

i Th astctus difputing of Knowledge, he dimift, 
infpired as it were with divine Wifdom. 

• Euthyphrcn who intended to ac.ufe his own 
Fa'her, he diil'wadeJ. 

With P hcirrh, flits a Painter, Clita a Statuary, 
and P if lias an Armourer : He difputes in s Xenophon 
concerning their fever J Aits. 

CHAP. XVII. 

His Writings. 

rj->fIcy who affirm that ' Socrates writ nothing (as 
Cict.ro, Plutarch, Dion Chryfoflom, Arijlides, 
Origin, and other;,) mean in refpeit to his Philofo- 
phv, in which Kind he never wrote any Thing 
himftIf, but what he difeourfed was committed to 
Writing bv Xenophon, Plato, and others of his 
Scholars. Hence tl.e Works of Plato (particularly 
Phtzdo) went under the Name of Socrates, and are 
lb cited by Ariflotle } but that fome Things were 
•vvriite.. by Socrates himfelf, is evident from thole 
who affirm. 

He writ together with Euripides, and aided 
him in making Tragedies, whence Mnefslochus , 

The Phrygians is Euripides’ new Play ; 

But Socrates gave it the hejl Array. 

And again, Euripides is fleer'd by Socrates and 
Caliias. 

Now thou with Pride and Self-conceit o'er few'Jl ; 

But all the Caufe to Socrates thou owejl. 

Hither refer we that of w Cicero , who faith, 
when Euripides made his Play Orejles , Socrates re¬ 
voked the three firft Verfes. He writ alfo fome 
Fables of /Efop in Verfe, not very elegant, menti¬ 
oned by Plato, Plutarch and Laertius , beginning 
thus : 

To thofe who dwelt in Corinth, /Elbp faid. 

Virtue with vulgar Wifdom be not wtigh’d. 

A Peean or Hymn in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 
One that went under his Name beginning thus. 


A r E s. 

Dalian Apollo, and thou fair , 

Diana, hail ; immortal Pair. 

is by Dyonijidorus denied to be his : This is men¬ 
tioned alfb by Plato , to which fome add. 

The Encomium v of Gry llus Son of Xenophon, (lain 
in the Mantinean Fight, which the Disagreement 
of Times will not allow ; more certain it is he 
framed 

y Dialogues, which he gave to Mfchines , feeing 
him in Want, that he might get Money by them ; 
to thefe add, 

Epijlles, fome whereof are publifhed by Leo Alla- 
tius ; that he writ more is implied by Arrian and 
Athcnceus. 

Socrates bis Epiftles. 

Epijlle I. 

W OU feem unacquainted with my Refolutions, elfe 
* you would not have fent the fecund Time, and en¬ 
larged your Offers \ but you believe Socratss, as 
well as the Sophijis, mercenary of bis Counftl, 1 and 
that what I writ before was not real, but only to 
draw great Overtures from you : Therefore now 
you promife Wonders, in Confidence to oblige me by 
your many Prefents to quit my Interefi and Commerce 
with the Athenians, and to come over to you. / 
think it moji unfeeming a Philofopher to fell his Ad¬ 
vice, and extremely contrary to my Practice ; for 
ever fsnee by God’s Command I jirjl mured into Phi - 
lofcphy, 1 was never known to take any thing, but 
keep my Exercifes in publici, a for every one to hear 
that will •, I neither lock the Door when / teach , <7j 
is reported of Pythagoras, nor go abroad to the Mul¬ 
titude, and exa{l Money of the Hearers, as fame 
heretofore have done, and fame in our Times yet do ; 
I have enough from within myfelf, Jhould I accept of 
more from others I know not where to depofite it, 
nor whom to trufi better than the Givers themfelstts, 
whofe Faith , if I fufpeCi, l jhall be thought impro¬ 
vident to confide in ; if honejl, I can receive from 
them, tha' J lay up nothing with them j fats they that 
would be faithful Keepers, of Money, will not be un¬ 
faithful Prefervers of their own Gratitude , and they 
will never go about to defraud me of what they would 
have given ; but receiving that of. me gratis, for 
which others take Money, they wiU b amfidtr m 
when / want. In a Word , if Friends , they will 
like c you, impart of their own to us \ f not Friends, 
they will feek to deprive its of what it ours. 

Befides , I have not Ltifurt to board up AScney, 


m Xenoph. mem. 4. n Xen. ibid. o Laert. a. 30. p 
tc caudam pandentes. q Plat. Theatet. a. a9. r lave a Mam. 3. 
w Tulc. qiuelt. 4. x Lacrt. vit. Xenoph. y Laert. ait. a'ftfrhin a ' 
this Sente the Words are pallable (to it not the Interpretation of Aliatiaa, erjteo m 
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bat Hftfidtr at them that fay, they get Riches* Jot Friends , we floould not go this Wat, for I heard the 
their otun Sate, and have a high Opinion of them- Daemon’* Voice : The greater Part were angry, 
felves for their Means, who negletl Learning to ad- as if I had trifled at a Time fo ferious j feme few 
dill themfelves to Gain, and fo become admired for were perfuaded to go along with me another IVay, 
their Riches, derided for their Ignorance, efeemed and got fafe home ; one that came from the others 
for all Things except themfelves. e Put if we fo brought word they were all jlain : Some Horfmcn 
much abhor to have Recourje to Friends, f to depend returning from the Purfuit, had fallen upon them, 
on others to eat their Bread, how comes it that we whom they at firjl refijfed, but being at lajl enclofed 
are not ajhamed to fuffer the fame from Money ? Do By them, who were more in Number, they gave hack, 
sue not know that thefe Men are refpeEled only for and were in the End oppreffed and killed ; he that 
their TVealth, and if Fortune turn, they live in all brought this News was dangeroujly wounded, and 
DifrefpeCl ? They are not fully contented when they efcaped only by the Help of his Shield. I have alio 
are in EJleem, becaufe it is not for their own Sakes, by Infractions from God foretold many Events to 
but in difejleem are much more dijeontented, being, particular Perfons. 

themfelves the Caufe of their own Di/honour. You offer Part of your Kingdom, and invite me to 

Firjl therefore, you ivere mijlakcn, if you did ima- it, not as to a changed Government, but to rule both 
gine Socrates would do that for Money which he your Subjects and yourfslf: But l coa l s, I h - • 
•would not without, not knowing that many Occafi- not learned to command, and would no more under - 
ens , but chiefly the Neceffities of my Country detain take to rule, not knowing how, than to play at Die , 
me. IVonder not that / fay I difeharge my Country’s having never been taught: And doubtlefs, if other 
Bujinefs, being not employed either in Army or Court, Men were of the fame Mind, there would he fewer 
every one ought to apply himfelf to that which he is Troubles in Life ; whereas now the Confidence of 
capable of ; * Things above his Reach he mujl leave fuch as are ignorant, undertaking Things they do 
toothers , and perform thofe that are within his Com- not underjland, occafions thefe many Dijlurbances : 
pafs : And in fuch Cities as this, not only Counfel- Hence is it, they make Fortune greater than floe is, 
tors, or Commanders for Sea or Land are requijite, and by their own Folly increafe her Power. Befides, 
but fame likewife, that may admonijh others in their I am not ignorant, that a King ought to be more ho- 
Qjflces ; for it is h nothing Jlrange, that they fall, as noured and admired than a private Perfon, and as 
it were ajleep under the IVeight of their Charge, I would not undertake to be a Horjeman, having no 
and need a Goad to waken them : Over thefe God Skill in Horfemanfloip, but had much rather be a Foot¬ 
bath placed me, for which I become, and not with- man, tho' the Charge be lefs honourable : The fame 
out Caufe, odious to them. is my Opinion as touching Kings and private Per- 

But he, in whom l mojl confide, will not fuffer me fans, nor puffed up by Ambition will I defire more 
to go, he knows better than myfelf what is good for glorious AffeClions. They who invented the Fable of 
me ; when I rcfolvcd to come to thee he with-held Bellerophon feemed to imply fomething to this Purpofe, 
me, and when thou fentejl the fecond Time , forbid for he was opprejl with Misfortunes, not becaufe he 
me ; I dare not difobey him. Pindar taught this fought to rife higher in Place, but for aiming at 
Wifdom, faying. When God points out the Begin- Things above him, and being thrown down from his 
ning of any Work, it is the direft Way to obtain Hopes, led the rejl of his Life poorly and ignomi.ii- 
Virtue, the End glorious. The Verfes are much to aujly , driven by Mocks out of Cities into the IVild-r- 
this Purpofe. Other Poets have faid as much of the tiefs, andfhunning Path-ways, not what we coasinsn- 
Gods, that what is undertaken with their Advice ly call Jo, but the Freedom wherewith every c": or- 
fucceeds well \ but what without God, is unprofitable ders his Life. But let this be taken ho -: the Pre's 
to the Undertakers. The wifeft Cities of Greece pleafe, my Rcfolution you now hear again, that / 
confultthe Oracle ^Delphi, and as many as follotv will not change this Place for that, 1 conceiving t 1 is 
it have good Succefs, who do not, mojl commonly re- fittejl for me ; nor is God willing I Jhcuid, who h.i'.h 
ceive Prejudice. been ever until now, my C.unfellor and Guide. 

Yet I /hall not wonder, if you give no Faith to 
what I deliver of the Daemon, for I have met with Epiftle II. 

not a few alike incredulous ; mojl of thofe that were 

in the Delian Fight did not believe me ; I was then V r OU are not ignorant how great EJleem we have 
in Arms, and /allied out of the City with the People -*■ <y r Chxrephon, who being chcjcn Amhajfador by 
to skirmijh ; many of us were dijflerfed in Fight, and the City to the Peloponnefians, will perhaps can: *o 
as we came to a certain IVay, the accuftomed Sign you ; a Pbilofopher is entertained with /null Trouble, 
came upon me j Ijlopt, and faid, in my Opinion , but the Journey is dangerous , efpecially becaufe of the 

be PiftMe 4 before iurk;. e Otpotmik AHadafc f Reading wj«r4I 
mitt- Oti**i To Mfoe { by ttfafch are womy hare fome Light to find peehapa the true 
’ b Pedapi •*> tag aefc 1 *<•*. ©dan, *****» PobafS 
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Tumults that art then at this Time, from which, if 
thou protest him, thou wilt preferve our Friend, and 
infinitely engage us. 

Epiftle III. 

A Ncfo of Amphipolis was commended to me at 
Potidaea, he is now xoming to Athens, being 
thrown out of his Houfe by the People ; for at pre- 
fent Affairs are much embroiled and clouded there, 
but 1 believe within a little while they will clear up. 
In ajjifting him, you ivill oblige a deferving Per fan, 
and benefit both the Cities ; Amphipolis, left by re¬ 
belling it incur irremediable Danger ; ours, left we 
be involved in their Troubles, as at this prefent we 
are reduced almojl to Extremity for Potidaea. 

Epiftle IV. 

’\JfEeting with Critobulus, Iperfuaded him to ftu- 
^ dy Philofophy } but I think he is of another 
Mind, and more addiSled to Affairs of State, in 
which he intends to make Choice of the fittejl Method 
and bejl InftruSlo'', for the mojl excellent Jojourn now 
in Athens, and with many of them we are intimate. 
Thus much concerning him ; as for us, Xantippe and 
the Children are well, and I continue to do, as when 
you were with me. 

Epiftle V. 


A T E S. Put HI. 

the People, k a Friend of ourt, who prof eft benUelf 
the readier to undertake it, out of bis Defire to Jerve 
thee. 

As for that which you write in Jefi concerning 
Wealth, and fuch as are felicitous for it, perhaps it 
is not unreasonable. Firfi, becaufe whs (ft ethers 
fiudy to be rich, I choofe to live meanly. Then, thd 
I might receive many Gifts and Legacies from livit 


yet I freely difclaim them, and 
dined, to be by others judged mad. 


and dead Friends ; 
for a Man thus i> 
is nothing Jlrange : But we mttft examine not this 
only, but the refi of our Lift ; and fince we difagrte 
in the Ufe, no Wonder that we differ in the Acqui- 
fitian of 1 Riches ; my Diet is very fparing, my Ha¬ 
bit the fame in Winter as in Summer : I never wear 
Shoes, / am not taken with popular Applaufe, but 
with the Study of Wifdom and Integrity. But they 
who are intemperate, luxurious in Meat,-not every 
Year, but every Day putting on new Apparel, are 
transported with unlawful Delights ; and as they 
who lofe their natural Complexion have Recourfe to 
Paint, Jo thefe lofing the true Glory of Virtue, 
which every one ought to have , fly to that which de¬ 
pends upon Complaifance with others, courting vul¬ 
gar Applaufe with Largeffes and Feafis. Hence I 
fuppofe it comes, that they need much Wealth ; they 
thcmfelves cannot live upon a little, nor will others 
admit them into their Society, unlejs they receive a 
Salary for commending them. 

But my Life is well as to both thefe : I will not 
deny but in fame Things I may fail, I know that 
wifejl Men prefer thofe, mojl Men thefe -, Refiebt- 
ing fometimes within myfelf upon God, I find that 
he exceeds us, in that he hath Need of nothing j it 
is the Property of a mojl excellent Nature not to want 
any Thing, and to comprehend within himfelf all that 
he enjoys. Thus is he wijer than others, who imi¬ 
tates the mojl wife, m and happier, who refembles the 
mojl happy. If Riches could do this. Riches were to 
be preferred j but fince Virtue only can obtain it, it 
were Folly to forfake the real Good to purfue the 
feeming. Hence I cannot eafily be perfuaded but that 
my Condition is better than theirs. 

" As for Children, who as you fay ought to be pro¬ 
vided for, the Care that I take for them, all Men 
may fee, I know but one Ground of Happinefs, Wif¬ 
dom. The Fool who repofeth his Trufi in Gold, pof- 
feffeth not that which he oath, and is withal fo much 
more miferable than others, in that they vibo are op- 
preffed with Poverty may grow wife hereafter. But 
he, out of an Opinion of bis own Happinefs, neglefi- 
ing true Gain, it corrupted with Plenty. ° Befides, 
that he never yet obtained Man’s effesstial Good, is 
deprived of Hope thereof for the future. Nor is it 
pojfible that fuch a Man can go on feettrely to Fir- • 
tue, who is entangled in the Flatteries of thofe who 


E hear you are at Thebes, and Proxenus 'gone 
' ’ into Alia, to take Part with Cyrus ; whether 
your Defigns will profper God knows, they are here 
condemned by many, for it is conceived unfit the Athe¬ 
nians Jhould afftjl Cyrus, thro' whofe Means they 
were deprived of Command by the Lacedaemonians, 
and fight for him who fought againjl them. It is 
not therefore Jlrange if the State being altered, feme 
be ready of themfelves to accufe you of temporifeng, 
and the better your Succcfs is, the greater will be 
their Calumnies ; for I am well acquainted with the 
Difpojitions of fame. But fince we have undertaken 
this, let us prove ourfclves honejl Men, and call to 
Mind what we ufe to fay of Virtue, accounting this 
one cf the befi Sentences of the Poet, Our Father’s 
Houfe mutt not be diferedited. Know therefore, 
that to IVar thefe two are requifite. Courage and 
Bounty ; for this we are laved of our Friends ; for 
that, feared of our Enemies : Of both, thou hafi do- 
mejlick Precedents. 

Epiftle VI. 

T Have taken fuch Cart of your Strangers as you de- 
1 fired , and retained one to plead their Caufe before 

i R=«i rr { .£«* »i uiUxaCfif rti 'ArUi, or it, r,'r 'ArUa. k Pcrh.pt Lj&m. 1 For C»(drm nil rmlm. 
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are Mafiers in all infimeating Arts, and in the but fueh Guardians at will have a Care of them and 
Charms of P leafieres which glide into the Soul thro' Wealth. No Hijlory makes mention of any Man that 
every Settle, and drive out all wife and found Judg- hath been made better by Riches ; a tried Friend in 
meat. Row then, can be choefe but give bis Children this is to be preferred before tried Gold , that he is not 
Occafion of Folly rather than Infraction, who not beneficial to every one who defires him, but to thofe he 
only in IVords but Actions expreffeth that in tbefe loves beft. Nor does he fupply only the Necejfities of 
Things he hath placed his Hope , who not proving Life, but is ferviceable as well to the Soul of him 
good, their Subfijlence fails, and they die miferably that hath him , and is mofi conducing to Virtue, 
for Want of Food, juftly punijhed for their Idlenefs. without which nothing profiteth ; but vue will confi- 
Parents are by Law enjoined to bring up their Chil- der more exactly upon thefe Things when we meet ; 
dren till they are Men. But you, perhaps fome Ci- thus much may ferve as a curfory Anfwer to your 
tizen, may fay to hit Sons greedy to inherit, fpare Demand, 
me not dying, and whilfi you live rely for Mainte¬ 
nance upon me, tho * dead not ajhamed to lead a Life Epiftle VII. 

more lazy than Death ; you expect that my Fortunes 

jhould extend to others, even after my Deceafe, but T Wonder not at what you write, that you do fuf- 
your own are not competent for yourjelves whilfi you ^ peCl the thirty continue the fame Mind to us fince 
are yet alive. Such rough Speeches happily he will your Departure, which they had when you were 
ufe to his Children, taking the Liberty bath of a Fa- here. As foon as you were gone, they began to have 
ther and a Patriot. My Fortunes in the Efiimate a Jealoufy of me, and there pafi amangfi them a 
of other Men are mean, but in the EffeCi nothing in- Murmur that thefe Things were not done without 
feiior to the Rich. I will not leave my Children Socrates; within few Days they cited me to the Court, 
Money, but a more honourable Heritage, difereet where fome Complaints were preferred againfi me. 
Friends , whom, as long as they keep they can want and when I defended myfelf, they commanded me to 
as Neceffiaries, and if they ufe them ill, doubtlefs go to the Pyraeum to apprehend Leon, their Inten¬ 
sity would ufe their Money worfe. tion was to put him to Death , that they might en- 

But if to you, who know the Negligence of Friends, joy his Efiate, and make me Partner in their In- 
I feem to give ill Advice-, I anfwer, that all Men jufiice ; when / refufed, and faid fomething to this 
are not alike affected to their Friends, for fome take EffeCi, that I would never willingly fubferibe to an 
Care of them after they are dead, and it is likely unjuft ACl. Charicles was prejent and inwardly 
that ours are not of a neglectful Humour, but pleas'd vexed. Socrates, faith he, doft thou think to talk 
with the pa/i Advantage they have received by us, no thus peremptorily, andnotfuffer ten thoufand Ills? 
lefs than with the prefent ff a Jhort Benefit, the Re- Charicles, faid I, but none fit heinous as to do un- 
j’tital is jhort ; lafting Benefits produce a Return jufily. He anfwtred not a Word, nor any of the reft, 
t qua! to their Profit, and Iforefee that what is mine, but ever fince they have liked me the worfe. 
will hereafter appear more gracious to my Friends, As for you, feme were then prefent, reported that 
and therefore I exaCi no Rewards of them. I ac- your Affairs fucceed to your Wijh •, that the Thebans 
icunt nothing of equal Value in Exchange with Phi- in your Exile received you kindly, and will afftft your 
iofopky but Friendjbip, nor like the Sophifts, have /- Return to their utmqft. Some were troubled at this 
any Diffidence of thofe Things that are mine, for be- News, and the more becaufe it leffened their Hopes 
ing old they renew, and in their decaying ? Age fiou- of Supply from Lacedaemon ; for they who came 
njh, which makes them more acceptable to the Dif- along with the Ambaffadors, affirmed, that the La- 
cipus, and their Father more efieemed ; * Living he cedsemonians were engaged in a great War, and 
cUains Honour, dead is thought worthy of Memory, the Ephori hearing of thefe Troubles, were difeon- 
and if he leave a Kinfman behind him, they will re- tented, and faid, that the Lacedaemonians had not 
fpeCi him like his Nephews and Brethren , and Jhew entrufied them with the City to fee it defrayed ; r for 
him all Kindntfs, ess being allied to him by more than if they would have done J'o, it were mofi eafy for 
a natural Affinity ; neither, if they would, can they them who had the Command, being withal snfiigated 
neglect him in Misfortunes, no more than we can thereunto by the Corinthians and Thebans, and that 
fight them who are near to us in Blood ; for Affinity the City might be better governed under an Oligar- 
1,1 Soul for ceth them to relieve the Son of the Dead chy than a Democracy. If all this be true, and 
as if be. were their own Brother ; when they call to your Affairs fucceed as they report, there is great 
mind his Father, wbefe Dijbe mamr they account their Likelihood that upon your coming in with the The- 
mn - bans, the Lacedaemonians not aiding thefe, all Things 

Now judge if I order my Affairs ill, or take no here may be eafily compofed, Befides, many of the 
Care for my Children, ft at when 1 die thy Jhatl be Natives who now are quiet through Fear, if they 
deftitute of Neceffhries,, who leave them net Wealth , perceived nevsr ft little that you were firm, will rea- 

1 arla/ fr” ** *" * ' ** £ •*• hAMafan to real. y Torangt h rodb* wsguir, r Perfup* r<par iyt •f.uirmai, wtvuajdnu ifil- 
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dily forfake this Party, becauft in this Government reft, that they will not defft, tho* thay fat ail Things 
of toe City nothing is left them entire, but through go to Ruin, bat with what they fir/l troubled, think 
many and continual Enormities all is in Cenfufion ; to fettle Affairs, continuing Bani/hments, Sepsejtra >. 
the greater Part is revolted as well as you , the reft, tions, ana unjuft Deaths ; not confidering he is an ill 
if they bad the leaf Encouragement from abroad Phyftcian who prefcribes for a Remedy the Caufe of 
would fujfer the fame that you have. So that if no the Difeaft. But thofe art incurable ; you/hall do 
other, yet this Example would manifejl, that the well to have a Care ofyourfelf, for all that are here 
greatejl TJnhappinefs of Cities is the Wtckednefs of have but this Hope left, ifytu adl wifely , to be freed 
their Rulers ; for they are fo blinded with felf-inte- from a heavy and grievous Tyranny. 


THE 


CLOUDS 

O F 

A R I S T O P H A N E S : 

Added (not as a Comical Divertifemeut for the Reader, who can expebl little in that Kindfrom a 
Subject fo ancient and particular , but) as a neceffary Supplement to the Life of Socrates. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Strepfsades , Phidippides, Servant. 


Strcpf. QFI, oh. 

Great Jove, how long a Night is this, 
how endlefs ! 

Will’t ne’er be Day l I heard the C.ck again. 

Yet ftill my Servants finore ; 'tis but of late 
They durft do thus: » Curfe o’ this War that 
awes me. 

And will not fuffer me to beat the Rogues. 

My good Son fleeps too, wrap’d o’er Head and Ears: 
Well, let me try to bear them Company ; 

Alas, I cannot, fo perplex’d and tortur’d 
With Charges, Bills for Horfe-meat, Intereft : 

All for this hopeful Son, who in’s curl’d Locks, 
Aids Matches, keeps his Coach, and dreams of 
Horfes, 

Whilft I (unhappy !) fee th’unwelcome Moon 
Bring on the Quarter-day, and threaten Ufe-money. 
Boy, fnuff the Light, bring my Account-book 
hither. 

That I may fum my Debts and Intereft : 

Let’s fee, twelve Pound to Pa ft a, ha! twelve Pound 
To Pajia, how laid out ? to buy b Coppatia : 
Would I had paid this Eye for him. 

Phid. Hold, Philo, 


This is the Mifery that ruins me ; 

His very Sleeps are taken up with Horfes. 

Phid. How many Courfes will the Manage hold ? 
Strepf. Many a weary Courfe thou lead’ll thy 
Father. 

But how much more owe I than this to Pqfies. f 
Three Pound t’ Aminias for Chariot Wheels. 

Phid. Go Sirrah, take that Horie and turn him 

Strepf. Ay, thou haft turn’d me out of all my 
Means. 

Charges at Law will eat me up, my Creditors 
Threaten to fue me to an Execution. 

Phid. Why do you wake all Night, and tofs fo, 
Father l 

Strepf. I cannot fleep, the Scriv’ner doth lb bite 
me. 

Phid. Yet let me reft a little longer. 

Strepf. Do fo. 

All thefe will one Day light upon tby Mead, 
Curs’d be the Hour when I fir ft fatw thy Mother, 
I liv’d before nsofl tweedy in the Country, 

Well (lock’d with Sheep and Bees, Olives and 
Grapes, 

Till from the Megaclean Houle took I 
This Niece of Adegacles out of the City, 


You’re out of the Way, begin again. 
Strepf. Ay, this. 


a The Athenian in Tone of War with the Lacedemonian made an Zdi£t, that no MutaiiU MtM UuntUo, J* ah*y tat f»«Mr 
to the Bnemy. Schol. b That Hotierwere named from the Marka they had, if a K, Coppatia ; if an », S amp t aa aa. SeboL' - 
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Well fafluon’d, highly bred, aad richly cloathed •, 
We married, as I faid, and lay together: 

I (melting ftrong of Drugs and greafy Wool ; 

But (he of Unguents, Crows, wanton Kides, 

Of vain Expence, Dainties and Luxury ; 

1 will not tell the idle Life (he led. 

And yet (he fpun, that I have often told her. 
Shewing this Coat, c you fpin a fair T bread, Wo- 
man. 

Serv. Sir all the Oil i’ th’ Lamp is wafted. 

Strep/. Ha! 

Why didft thou put in fuch a drunken Wick ? 

If thou wert near me I would beat thee. 

Serv. Why Sir ? 

Strep/ Becaufe the Wick is thicker than the Oil. 
Well, my good Wife, and I berwixt us got 
At laft this Son ; about his Name we differ’d ; 

She’d have it fomething that belong’d to Horfes, 
Callippides, Xatitippus , or Charippus ; 

I from his G randfathcr, Phidonides. 

Long time we wrangled thus, at laft agreed 

He (hould be call’d Phidippides ; this Son 

She takes, andftroaking kindly, thus in(tru£k him, 

4 When thou art grown a Man frequent the City, 

‘ Follow the Fafhion, keep a Coach and Horfes, 

4 Like Megaclcs thy Uncle.’ No, faid 1, 

4 Go ip a homely Coat, and drive thy Goats 
4 Into J Phelleus, as thy Father doth. 

Eut my Advice prevail’d fo little on him. 

That now he waftes my Means in keeping Horfes, 
Which all this Night 1 have been thinking how 
To remedy, and now have found the Way ; 

To which could I perfuade him, I were happy. 
Phidippides , Phidippides. 

Phid. Your Will, Sir? 

Strep/. Kifc me, give me thy Hand. 

Phid. Here, Sir. 

Strep/. Doft love me ? 

Phid. By Neptune, God of Horfes. 

Strep/. Do not name 

That God, for ’tis from him fprings all my Sorrow. 
But if thou lov’ft me truly, heartily, 

O Son, be rul’d. 

Phid. In what (hould I be rul’d ? 

, Strep/. Change without more Delay thy Courfe 
of Life, 

And do as I would have thee. 

Phid. What is that ? 

Strep/ But wilt thou do it ? 

Phid. Yes, by Bacchus will I. 

Strep/ Come hither then, feed thou that little 
Door? 

That is the e Phrtntijlermm oi wife SouL, 

Of learned Men that tell us Heaven’s an Oven, 
And we the Coals inclos’d in the wide Arch : 
They, if we give them but a little Money, 

Will teach us to gain all Caufes, right or wrong. 
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Phid. Win can tbefe be ? 

Strep/. Their Names 1 know not ; good 
They are, and btified in continual Study. 

Phid. Oh now I know the Wretches that you 
mean. 

The meagre, wan, proud, bare-foot, begging Fel- 
, lows, 

Whofeevil Genius’s are Socrates 
And Cheerephan. 

Strep/. Peace, talk no more fo idly ; 

If you’ll obey a Father, let me fee you 
Give o’er your Horfes and turn one of thefe. 

Phid. Not I, by Bacchus , no tho’ you (hould 
tempt me 

With all 1 Legora's Breed of Racers. 

Strep/. Dear Son, be rul’d and learn. 

Phid. What (hould I learn ? 

Strep/. ’Tis faid they have two Tongues, and 
one of them 

Able to prove any rnjuftice Reafon ; 

Couldft thou but learn that Language, we were 
made. 

And might difpute our ftubbom Creditors 
Out of the Debts I have incurr’d for thee ; 

Thev get not then a Penny more than Words. 

Phid. I cannot do’t, were I fo lean and pale, 

I durft not look a Jockey in the Face. 

Strep/. By Ceres then, you day with me no longer. 
You, nor your Coach-Horfe, nor you r Sampharas. 
But all together pack out of my Doors. 

Pbidip. My Uncle Megeutles will neither fee 
Me nor my Horfes want, fo long I care not. Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Strepfiades, Scholar. 

Strep/. ’THO’ I have fail’d. I’ll not give over thus. 
But fay my Prayers, and go myfelf to 
School 

To learn this Art: But how can I, by Ago 
Dull and forgetful, reach fuch Subtleties ? 

Yet on I will, why (hould I doubt? Ho, Friend. 
Sc hoi. A Mifchief on you, who’s that knocks at 
Door ? 

Strep/. Strepfiades, Cecinnian Pbetdo’s Son. 

Schol. ’Twas rudely done to knock fo hard, 
y’have made 

My labouring Brain mifearry of a Notion. 

Strep/. Forgive me, I was bred hr off i’th’ 
Country : 

But pray vyhat Notion was’c that prov’d abortive ? 

Schol. ’Tis lawful to difeover that to none 
Bat Fellow-Scholars. 

Strep/. Then you may tell me. 

For 1 come hither to be one of you. 

Schol. 1 will j fo we will ualue’t w a Myftery. 
Socrates t’other Day ask’d Chartphon 


How 
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How many of her Feet a Flea could leap. 

For one by Chance had bit Cheraphm'a Eye-brow, 
And leapt from thence upon the Head of Socrates, 
Strep/. How could he meafiire this ? 

Scbol. Mod dexteroufly. 

Both Feet o’ th’ Flea he dipt in melting Wax, 
Which ftrait congeals to Shoes ; thefe he plucks off. 
And with them more exactly meafures it. 

Strepf. Great 'Jupiter, how fubtle are thefe Wits ! 
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Scbol. Here; this Euboea ; fee how far *tis 
ft retch’d. 

Strep/. Ay, almoft ftretch'd in Pieces betwixt us, 
and Pericles ; and where is Lacedeemon ? . 

Scbol. Here. 

Strep/. ’Tis too nigh us, why with all your Skill 
Do you not help to thruft it farther off? 

Scbol. It is not poflible. 

Strep/. No? you will rue it then. 


Scbol. If you fhould hear their other Speculations, But what Man’s that hangs yonder in the Basket 


You would fay fo indeed. 

Strep/. Pray what was that ? 

Scbol. This Cheerepbon the Spbetian ask’d him 
once. 

If a Gnat founded from her Mouth or Tail. 
Strep/. And what faid he ? 

Scbol. It had a ftrait thin Gut, 

At End of it a Bladder, into which 
The Air being forc’d, founded in breaking forth. 
Strep/. Then I perceive that a Gnat’s Tail’s a 
Trumpet; 

How bleft is this Anatomift of Gnats! 

Bure he can hide himfelf from purblind Juftice, 
That knows fo well thefe dark inteftine Ways. 
Why fhould we cry up Thales any longer? 

Come open me your Phrontijlerium , 

And quickly let me fee this Socrates ; 

I long to learn ; open the Door. — 8 O Hercules, 
What ft range Beafts have we here ? 

Scbol. Why do you wonder? 

Whom do they look like, think you? 

Strep/. Like the poor 
Lacedcemonian Captives ta’en at h Pylus. 

Why look they fo intently on the Ground ? 

Thefe feek out Things that appertain to Earth! 

Oh they feek Leeks; trouble yourfelves no more, 
F riends. 

For I know better where are good and great ones. 
Scbol. Come let’s go in. 

Strep/. Let’s ftay a little while, and talk with 

Scbol. No, no, they cannot long endure the Air. 
Strepf What’s this ? for Heaven’s fake fay ? 
Scbol. This is Aftronomy. 

Strep/. And this? 

SchoL Geometry. 

Strep/. But what is it good for ? 

Scbol. To meafure Land. 

Strep/. What, Arable, orPafture? 

Scbol. No, the whole Earth. 

Strep/. A pretty Jeft indeed ! 

T hat were a mighty Help to Husbandmen ! 

Scbol. Here’s all the World; and this is Athens. 
Strep/. How? 

I’ll fcarce believe that; What’s become o’th’Judges? 
Where the Cicennians , my Countrymen ? 


Scbol. That's he? 

Strep/. He, what he ? 

Scbol. Socrates. 

Strep/. How, Socrates ? 

Call him. 

Scbol. Call him yourfelf. I’m not at Leifure. 
SCENE III. 

Strep/iades, Socrates. 

Strep/. TT O Socrates. 

^ Socr. 1 Why doft thou call me mortal? 
Strep/. Firft, I would gladly know what thou 
doft there? 

Socr. I walk i’th’ Air, and gaze upon the Sun. 
Strep/. W hy in a Basket doft thou view the Gods, 
Not from the Ground ? 

Socr. I could not elevate 

My Thoughts to Contemplation of thefe Myfteries, 
Unlefs my Intellect were thu9 fufpended ; 

Where my thin Thoughts melt into Air (their 
Likenefs) 

Stood I upon the Ground, I fhould find nothing. 
Though 1 fought ne’er fo ftri&ly up and down ; 
For the magnetic Virtue of the Earth 
Would draw away the Humour of my Brain, 

Juft as we fee in Nofe-fmart. * 

Strep/. How, how’s that ? 

Doth the Brain draw the Humour out of Nofe- 
fmart ? 

Come down, fweet Socrates, and teach me quickly 
The Knowledge of thofe Things for which I came. 
Socr. What cameft thou for ? 

Strep/ To learn the Art of Speaking.’ 

With Debts and Ufiiry I’m torn in Pieces, 

Toft up and down, forc’d to pawn all my Goods. 
Socr. On what Occafion did you run in Debt? 
Strep/. By Horfes eaten into this Confumption ; 
And I would learn of you tome other Language, 
Which teacheth Men to pay nothing ; for which. 
By all the Gods, I’ll give you what you'll ask. 

Socr. By all what Gods ? We do not here allow 
Thofe Gods the City wdrfliips. 

Strepf. How then fwear you ? 

By Copper Farthings, like the Byzantines? 

Socr. Wouldft thou be skilful in diviiie Affairs ? 

i The Wordi of Siknw (whom 
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■ Strtpf 'By Jtmt (if any fudj tjiere be) I woo’d. 
SmA You muft be then acquainted with the 
CUuds. 

Our reverend Goddedfe. 

Strtpf. . With all my Heart. 

Seer. -Sit down upon this Couch then. 

Strtpf Well. 

Seer. Now take 
This Garland. . 

Strtpf Why a Garland ? alas, Seerates, 

D’ye mean (like Athamas) to focrifice me ? 

Seer. No, thpfe are Rites that every one performs 
At his Admiffion. 

Strtpf But what (hall I gain by’t ? 

Soer. Thou (halt be made moft voluble in Speech, 
A very Rattle, bolting Words as fine as Flour. 
Strtpf Thou’rt right, by Jove > I (hall be pow¬ 
dered. 

Soer* Silence, old Man, and llften to our Prayer. 

‘ Great King, unbounded Air, whole Arms ate 
« hurl'd 

‘ About the Surface of this pendant World t 

* Bright Ait her, reverend Clouds, that from your 

‘Sphere 

‘ Thunder and Lightning dart, rife and appear. 

Strtpf Not yet; not yet, till I have wrapt myfclf 
Clofe in myCfoaJt, left I be wet: 'twas ill 
That I forgat to bring my Riding-hood. 

Soer. ‘ Your Power, great Clouds, make to this 
* Suppliant known ; 

‘ Whether now feated on Olympus Throne, 

‘ Or whether you your (beret Revels kefcp 
‘ In the wide Gardenaofyour Sire, the Deep : 

‘ Or of hi* flowing- Chryftal (even-mouth’d Nile, 

‘ In golden Ewers wantonly beguile: 

‘ Or in Mauritian Marfhes keep your Court; 

* Or on the fiiowy Top of Mimas ‘(port. 

‘ Come, to our fervsrtt Vows propitious bo, 

* Grace with your Prefence our Solemnity. 

P.HO JLV S from the Chmds.. 

‘ We humid fleeting Deities, - 
‘ The bright unbounded .Ckiuds tbut nfc 

* From our oW Sine, the gnambUng Flood, 

‘ Above tbe'tallefl HiU or Wood, \\ / 

* To thofo high Wat^-Towers, whence: we may 
‘ The hollowed frukfdl Ground furvey ; 

‘ Rivers that in foft Murmurs glide, 

* And the loud Sab’s rebellious Tide; 

‘ From thence Heaven’s rfcOleft Eye difplays 
‘ The Spfendefe of his glorious. Raya^ 

‘ Chafing all dufty Mifts* that we 
r In Shapes divine way Mortals fee. 

Soer. Thanks, reverend Clouds, for. favouring 
that our Prayer. 

Did you not hear ’em (peak-in Thunder to in ? 
Strtpf Great. Clouds I worlhip too, bat am fi> 
frighted, - .-.:V» 
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I fcarce can hold from anfwering your Thunder. 

Soer. Jett nor profanely in fuch (acred Rites: 
Peace, for the Swarm of Gods come finging. 

Cher. ‘ Come Virgin Miftrefles of Showers, 

* Let’s"vifit Pallas’ pregnant Bowers, 

‘ The for renown’d Ctcrepian Plain, 

* Where (hines the k Eleufinian Fane, 

* Where are the moft retir’d Abodes, 

‘ Statues and Temples of the Gods : 

‘ Where Altars blaeze with Incenfe, where 

* The Holy-day fefts all the Year ; 

‘ Where the brisk Graces every Spring, 

* And Youths with Virgins dance and fing. 

Strspf. Tell me, good Seerates, what Things 
are thefe 

That fpeak fo finely ? Are they Ladies ? 

Soer. No, 

.They’re Clouds., the Deities of idle Men ; 

From thefe we have our Senfe, Difcourfe, and 
Rcafon, 

Our high Capricio’s, and elaborate Whimlies. . 
Strtpf. My Soul, methought, did leap, while 
they were fpeaking. 

And now moft fobtly would difpute of Smoak, 
Sharply confute Opinion with Opinion : 

Oh how I long to fee them once again. 

See. Look yonder towards Parties ; look how 
gently 

They glide to Earth. 

Strepf. W here ? (hew me. 

Seer. See in Shoals 

They creep into the Caverns of the Mountain. 
Strtpf. What Things are thefe? I cannot yet 
behold ’em. 

Soer. There in the Entrance, look. 

Strepf. Yet I fcarce fee them. 

Seer. Either thou feeft them now, or thou art 
blind. 

Strepf I do, by Jove, great Clouds, for you 
'-holdall! 

Seer. Didft thou not know thefe Deities before ? 
Strepf Not I, I thought them only Mitts and 
Vapours. 

Soer. Thou kneweft not then thofc who maintain 
c the Sophifts. 

Strepf If thefe be Clouds, how comes it that they 
look 

Like Women ? For the Clouds have no fuch Shape. 
Soer. No? What Shape have they then? 

Strepf I know not jullly ; 

They look like flying Fleeces, but* by Jove, 
Nothing at .ail like:Women ; thefe havcNofes. 
Anfwer to what I ask. 

Strepif " Ask me quickly. 

, Star. Didft.e’er behold a Cloud (hap’d like a 
Centaur, 

A Leopard, Bull, or Wolf? 

Strepf I have. What then? 
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Socr. The Clouds can take what Form they lift, 

They fee a hairy Fellow curl’d like Clitus, 

They meek his Madnefs in a Centaur’s Shape. 

St ref/. And when they fee one that defrauds or 
plunders 

The Commonwealth, like Simon , What then do 

they ? 

Socr. They do refemble him, turn ravenous 

Wolves. 

This was the Reafon Yefterday, when they 
Beheld “ Cleonymus , they fled like Deer : 

And feeing " Clifthents , are now turn’d Women. 
Strep/. Great Queens, if you are deflgn’d to fpeak 
to Mortals, 

Make me acquainted with your rumbling Voice. 
Cbor. 4 All hail, old Man ! who dolt on Wifdom 

Prey. 

4 And thou the Prieft of fubtle Trifles, (ay, 

4 What wouldft thou have with us? To none but 
thee, 

4 Of all the Meteor Sophifts, thus ftoop we ; 

4 Save Prodicus , to him as grave and wife ; 

4 To thee, becaufe thou walk’d upright, thy Eyes 
4 Rowling on every Side, thy Look fevere, 

4 And barefoot many Miferies doft bear. 

Strep/. Good Heavens! What Voice is this ? 

How ftrange and (lately ! 

Socr. Thefe are our Goddefles; the reft areToys. 
Strep/. Is then Olympian Jove no Deity ? 

Socr. What Jove? There’s no fuch Thing, meer 
Fancy. 

Strep/. How? 

Whence then proceeds all ° Rain? 

Socr. Only from thefe. 

Didft thou e’er fee a Shower without them ? Take 
The Clouds away, and Heaven mull rain fair 
Weather. 

Strep/. By Phoebus thou haft clear’d it well ; 
till now 

I thought Jove made Water through a Sieve. 

But whence comes Thunder ? When I’m fick, that 
frights me. 

Thefe thunder as they tumble up and down. 

How can that be ? 

Socr. p When they are full of Water, 

By their own Weight driven upon one another. 
They roar and break. 

Strep/. But who is it that drives them ? 

Is not that Jove ? 

Socr. No, an aethcrial Whirlwind. 

Strep/. A Whirlwind! hum; I knew not that 
till now. 

But whence comes Lightning then, that glittering 
Fire 

Which terrifies and burns us? Jupiter 
Uleth to dart this down on perjur’d Men. 
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Socr. And how (thou phlegmatick dull Satu rate. 
If darted on the perjur’d, how comes Siiun, 
Theorus , and Cleonymus to ’fcape it ? 

No; his owp Temple, or the Suntan Promontory, 
Or fturdy Oaks he ftrikes; Did they e’er wrong 
him ? ^ 

Did the Oak e’er forfwear itfelf ? 

Strep/. I know not: 

That which you fay feems Reafon ; But what then 
Is Lightning? 

Socr. When the Winds are (hut up clofe. 

They fwell the Clouds like Bladders, and at laft 
Break out with Violence and horrid Noifes ; 

And by Contrition kindle one another. 

But thou who fcuxheft among ft us for Wifdom, 
How happy wilt thou be above all Grecians, 

If thou conceive well, and remember, and 
Canft fufier much, and never wilt be tired. 
Standing or walking, nor have Senfe of Froft; 
Nor care for dining, and refrain from Wine, 

F rom Exercifes, and ail other Toys. 

Strep/. O for a (olid Soul, redid* with Caret; 
Sparing, felf-torturing, one that can feaft 
Upon a Di(h of Herbs, you never could 
Be better fitted; a meer Anvil I. 

Socr. Doft thou believe do God but thole we 
teach ? 

The Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue, only thefe three? 

Strep/. I'll not fo much as fpeak of any other. 
Much lefs beftow an Offering on their Altars. 
Cbor. 4 Say boldly then, fay what is thy Rcqueft? 

* For if thou honour us, thou (halt be bled. 

Strep/. Great Queens, I fue for a (mall Matter; 
that 

I may out-talk all Greets a hundred Furlongs. 
Cbor. * To thee alone this Gift we will allow; 

* Non* fpeak fuch mighty Sentences as thou. 

Strep/. I do not care for mighty Sentences, 

But fubtle ones, to cheat my Creditors. 

Cbor. * It is not much thou ask’d, and (halt 
obtain it, 

‘ Learn of our Miniftcrs, and thou (halt gain it 
Strep/. I (hall, relying on your Promifc; forc’d 
By Want, Ceppatia , and a fajcklefs Match. 

Now let ’em ute me as thar lift; beat, fterve me; 
Bum, freeze, or fley me, io I efcape my Debts. 

I care not though Men call me impudent, 
Smooth-tongu’d, audacious, petulant, abominable, 
Forger of Words and Lies, contentious Barretour, 
Old, winding, bragging, tefty, crafty Fox. 

Socr. Said like aMan of Courage: If thou learn 
Of me, thy Fame (hall fpcead wide as the Heavem. 
Strep f. What (hall I do? 

Socr. Thou (halt fpend all thy Time 
With me; a Life the happieft in the World. 
Strep/. I long to fee that Day. 

Socr. Thy Door (hall always 
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Be throng’d with Cfcot* that will come to thee 
For Counfcl, and dilcotirfe of Cafes worth 
The Wealth of Kingdoms, to thy Heart’s Defire. 

Cbor. • Try this old Man j firft fee if he be fit; 
« Put him to th’Teft, and found the Depth of’sWit. 

Soer. Come tell me now your Difpofition ; 

That when I know it I may fit my Machines 
Accordingly. 

Strep/. Yon will not undermine me. 

Seer. No, 1 would know if you have any Me¬ 
mory. 

Strep/. Yes, when another owes me any Thing, 
I can remember very well ; but what 
I owe myfelf, I’m ready to forget. 

Seer. Haft thou a natural Faculty in fpealting? 
Strep/. No, I can mar Words fooner for than 
make 'em. 

Seer. How wilt thou learn then? 

Strep/. Fear me not} I tell you 
Well, when I make feme learned deep Difcourfe. 
Soer. s You muft be fure to catch’t up prefently. 
Strep/. What, muft I (hap at Learning like a 

Soer. This is a very Fool, an unknown Clown i 
I am afraid, old Man, thou wilt need whipping. 
What if thou fhould’ft be beaten ? 

Strep/. Then I am beaten. 

Soer. But what would’ft do ? 

Strep/. I would take Witnefs on’t. 

And fue them on an A&ion of Battery. 

Seer. Off with your Cloak. 

Strep/. Why, how have I offended ? 

Seer. No ; but our Orders admit none but naked. 
Strep/ I came not hither to fteal any thing. 

Seer. Down with your Cloak; Why doft thou 
trifle ? 

Strep/. Now 

Tell me if I prove apt and diligent. 

Of all your Scholars who (hall I come nigheft ? 
Seer. Thou may’ft, perhaps, be like our Cbxre- 
phen. 

Strep/. Alas, alas! What, an Anatomy ? 

Seer. No, no: But if tbou wilt be any thing. 
Follow me without more Delay. 

Strep/. I want 

A Cake for your Cerberus ; I go methinks 
As if ’twere into the Tropbonian Cave. 

Seer. On, on ; Why flayeft thou gazing at the 
Door? 

Cher. • Go, for thy Courage bleft; whofe aged 
‘ Mind 

* To Wifdom foars, and leaves the young behind. 

ACT II. 

Socrates, Strepfiades. 

t‘ 0£r - DY Chats, and this Air I breathe, I never 
w Met any thing fo ftupid as this Fellow, 
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So clownifli and oblivious; eafy Toys 
He learns not half fo foil as he forgets ’em ; 

I’ll call him forth ; what, ho Strepfiades ; 

Come out, and bring your Bed along with you. 
Strep/ The Fleas will hardly let me bring my- 

Socr. Quick, down with’t there, and iru < 

I fay to you. 

Strep/. I am ready. 

Seer. What have you molt Mind to le^r.. r 
Meafures, or Verfe, or Rhyme? 

Strep/. By all means MeaCures ; 

For I was cheated by a Meal-man lately, 

Two Pecks. 

Seer. That’s not the Thing that I demand ; 

I’d know which you conceive the faireft Meafure ; 
The Trimeter, or the Tetrameter. 

Strep/. The faireft Meafure, in my mind, is a 
Bufhel. 

Soer. ’Tis nothing that you fay. 

Strep/. What will you lay. 

That your Tetrameter holds not a Bufhel ? 

Soer. Away, away; how dull thou art, and 
blockifh. 

But thou wilt be, perhaps, more apt at Rhime. 
Strep/ What Help can Rhimes afford me in my 
Meal ? 

Soer. Firft, they will make thee pleafant in all 
Company ; 

Then thou (halt know which fuits with Anapaeflick, 
And which with Dadlyles. 

Strep/. Da&yles? I know that fure. 

Soer. Why what’s a Daftyle ? 

Strep/. What, but this fame Finger? 

’T has been a Datftyle e’er fince I was a Child. 
Soer. Th’art an unprofitable Dunce. 

Strep/. I care not 
For learning thefe Devices. 

Soer. What then wouldft thou ? 

Strep/. That, unjuft and cheating Sophifty. 

Soer. But there are Things that mult be learnt 
before 

You come to that; What Creatures are there maf- 
culine ? 

Strep/. Sure I know that, or I were mad indeed. 
A Ram, a Bull, a Goat, a Dog, a Pidgeon. 

Seer. ' See how thou err’ft, that cali’ft both 
Male and Female 
A Pidgeon. 

Strep/. Right, by Neptune ; How then muft I ? 
Soer. Cali this a Cock Pidgeon, and that a Hen. 
Strep/. A Pidgeon, Cock and Hen, ha! by this 
Air, 

For this foie Document, I will replenilh 
Your * Car depus with Meal. 

Soer. Again th’art wrong; 

Thou calPft it Cardopus, but ’tis hecc Card opus , 
And therefore henceforth call it Cardope. 
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Next it is fit you know which Names are mafcu- 

And which are feminine. 

Strebf. I know well which 
Are feminine I’m fure. 

S;cr. Let’s hear. 

Strep/. Pbilina, 

Cleiagsra, Demetria , and Ly/tnna. 

S-jcr. And which are mafculine? 

Strep/. A World, Pkiloxcnus , 

Mclep.as , and Aminias. 

Sir. Thou art out. 

Strep/. Are not thefe mafculine with you? 

Socr. : By no means. 

How if you i’aw Aminias , would you call him ? 
Strep/ Aminia, ho ! 

Socr. \V har, make a Woman of him ? 

Strep/. And Reafon good ; h’has . thrown away 
his Arms, 

And will not fight. But to whatPurpofe learn I 
Thefe common Trifles? 

S:cr. Net fo common neither: 

But come, lie down. 

Str,p/. What muft I do? 

Socr. Confider 

Within yourfelf the Bufincfs that concerns you. 

Strep/. Not in this BeJ, I thank you: if I muft 
Lie down. I’ll meditate upon the Ground. 

Socr. But here’s no Room befides. 

Strep/. W retch that I am. 

How ilia! 1 I be tormented with theft Fleas!' 

Socr. Now think into the Depth of thy Affairs ; 
Try every Turn and. Winding, every Double ; 

And if you ftick at any thing, giv’t o’er. 

And to fume other; but be fure you fleep not.. 

Strep/. Oh ! oh! 

S:cr. How now, the Matter ? 

Strep/. I am kill’d 

By thefe Blood-fuckers, thefe Corinthians. 

Socr. Do not torment yourfelf. 

Strep/. How can I chuft. 

When £ have neither Money left, nor Colour; 
Scarce Life, no Shoes, grown almoft to a Ghoft 
with watching? 

.9 cr. Now what think you, nothing? 

Strep/. Yes, 

Sccr. * wYiat ? 

Strep/. I’m thinking of the Fleas 
Will leave a Piece of me or not. 

S/cr. Death on thee. 

Strep/. You might have fpar’d your Curfe, I’m 

dead already. 

Stcr. Fy, fy, you muft not be fo tender, “ cover 
Your Face, and Itudy for fome fubtle Cheat. 

Si repf. Would I could learn to cheat thefe wicked. 


Part Hr. 

Socr. Let’s fee what does he ?. what, a fleep, ha’ye 
thought 

Of nothing yet ? .. . 1Y - 

. Strep/. What would you have me think on ? 

Socr. What would you learn ? 

Strep/. I have told you that already 
A thoufand Times; I’d'learn to pay no life-money, 
Socr. Come then, cover yourfelf,-apd fubtilize. 
Your Thoughts, dificSt your Bufitjefs into Atoms. 
Strep/. Alas! 

Socr. Lye ftill, and if you ftick at any Thing, 

Pafs by it a while, and come to it again... 

Strep/. Ho, my dear Socrates. 

Socr. What is’t old Man ? 

Strep/. I have found . out what will do It. 

Socr. As how. 

Strep/. Firft tell me ' .. ■ : < ■ 

W here I may meet with fpme TheJ/alian Witch 
For I would -fteal the, Moon one of thefe Nights, 
And haying got her, lock her in a Cheft 
As charily as I would keep a Qlafs. ; , 

Socr. What wilt thou get by that ? ' 

. Strep/. What, if-the Moon 
Ne’er rife again, I’m bound to pay no Ufe. 

Socr. How fo ?'• 

Strep/. ’Caufe Ufe, you know, is paid by th* 
Month. 

Socr.. ’Tis well, but I’ll propound another Bu- 
finefs ; 

Suppofe that you were tied upon a Statute 
To pay five Talents, could you raft Figures? 
Strep/. I know not, but I’ll try. 

Socr. You muft not limit 
Your Thoughts fo'narrowly within yourfelf, 

But like a Beetle fetter’d in a Thread, 

Allow them play, and flutter in the-Air. 

Strep/. I ha’t, I ha’t ; therareft Way to cancel 
A Deed, as you’ll confefs when you have heard it.. 
Socr. What is’t ? 

Strep/. Did you ne’er fee at any Grocer’s 
A clear tranfparent Stone, with which they ufe 
To kindle Fire ?. 

Socr. You mean a Burning-glafs. 

Strepf. T he very fame. . . . 

Socr. What would ft -thou do with it? 

Strep/. Whilft that the Scriv’ner writes. the 
Deed, d’ye mark. 

Thus Handing by him with my Burning-glafe 
Againft the Sun, I’ll burn out every Letter. 

Socr. Wifely, by all the Graces. 

Strep/. How I long 
To cancel thus a Bond of fifty Pound. 

Socr. ’Tis well, now tell me if thy Adverfary 
Sue thee, and thou art like to be overthrown 
For want of Witneffea, how wilt thou void 
Sis Suit ? 


Strep/. Molt eafily. 
u So Socrates dilutes in Plato’s Phasdrui, that exterior Objects night not £ 
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Socr.. Which Way ? , 

Strep/. Before. 

It comes to Judgment, I woujdhapgmyjfelf, . • , 
Socr. Pilh, thou fayll nothing. 

Strep/. Yes, by Jove there’s none 
Will profecute a Suit again ft the. Dead. 

Socr. Away, ‘thou fool’ll," I’ll teach no more. 
Strep{. Dear Socrates 
Why ? ' / " ' V. - 

Socr. Thou forgetft as fall as thou canfl learn. 
Tell me the, firft Thing thou Avert taught to;day._ 
Strep/. The firft ; flay let nle fee; the firft 
Thing fay you ? 

How call you that we jife to put our Meal : in ? 
Wretch I have forgot it ! 

Socr. See, deferveft. thou not 
Forgetful to be punifli’d for a Dunce? , ;• 
Strep/. Alas, what lhall 1 do ? for if f, learn not 
The cheating Language, I’m quite undone!., . . 
Good Clouds advife me what Courfc I fhall take. 

Cho. ‘ If an ingenious Son fliou.haft at home,. 
‘ Thou hadft bell fend him hither in, thy Room ' 
Strep/. I have a Son, and he’s ingenious too' j 
But will not learn, the more my Mifery. 

Cho. * And wilt thou fuffer it 
Strep/ Of a promifing Perfon 
His Mother is a Woman pf great Spirit:. 

Once more I’ll try 5 if he refufe, I’ll make; 

No more ado but turn, him out of Doors 
Stay but a while. I’ll be quickly back. 

ACT III. 

Strepjiades , Ph'tdippidei , Socrates. 

Strep/. \T O W by the Clouds thou flay’ft no long- 
a er here ? 

Hence, and go feed in Mcgacles his Stable. 

Phid. Alas, what Fury hath po fieft, you. Father? 
By Jovei think you are belides you'rfejf. 

Strep/. See, fee, he fwears by Jove, art thou 
not mad 

At thefe Years to believe there is a Jove ? 

Phidc Is Truth;to be/derided ? .. 

Strep/. We|i,, I,fee- . 

Th’art Hill a, Child, ^and credit’ft old Wiyes.Tales. 
Come, and I will tell thee what lhall make thee 
A Man, fo you befure to tell it no body. 

Phid. Pretty ; what is it ? 

Strep/. Thoufwor’fl e’en now by Jove. 

Phid. I did fo. 

Strep/ See how good itr is,to learn i • ■ 

There’s no fuch Thing as Jove. 

Phid. What then.? , 

Strep/. A Whirl-wind 

Hath blown Jove quite awayi and rules.all Heaven. 
Phid. What Fooleries are thefe ? 

Strep/. They age ferious Truth, Son. 
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Phid. Who tells you fo ? 

Strep/. Our Socrates the w Ale Han, 

And Chcerephon , that trace the Steps of Fleas. 

Phid. , How are you grown to fuch a Height of 
Madnefs 

As to believe fuch melancholly Dreamers ? 

Strep/ Good Words : Defame not Men of fuch 
deep Wifdom ' . 

And fubrle Spirits j thefe live fparingly, 

Are never at the Charges of a Barber, 

Unguents or Baths, whereas thou walleft my Means 
As freely as if I were dead already. 

Come then, and be their Scholar in my Room. 
Phid. What can be learnt that’s good ot fuch 
as they are ? 

Strep/ All Things that are accounted Wifdom, 
Boy ; 

And firft to know thyfelf, and what a Dunce, 
Thou art, how blockilh, rultick, and forgetful. 
But flay a little, cover thy Face a While. 

Phid. Alas ! my Father’s mad, what lhall I do, 
Accufe him to the Court of Folly, or 
Befpeak a CoHin for him, for he talks 
Idly, as he were drawing on ? 

Strep/: Come on now. 

Let’s fee what’s that ? 

Phid. A Pigeon. 

Streph. Good ; and that ? 

Phid. A Pigeon. 

- Strep/. Both the fame ? ridiculous. 

Take Heed you make not fuch Mittakes hereafter. 
This you mull call a Cock, and that a Hen. 

Phid. A Hen ? Is this the goodly Learning, Fa¬ 
ther, 

You got lince your Admiflion amongft thefe Earth- 

Strep/. This and a great deal more; but being old, 
I foon forget what I am taught, 

Phid. I think 

’Twas want of Memory made you lofe your Cloak. 
Strep/. No, ’tis hung up upon the Arts and Sci- 

Phid. And where your Shoes ? 

Strep/.. Loft for the common Good, 

Like Pericles :. But let’s be gone and fee 
You learn to obey me, and to wrong all elfe. 
Remember that I bought thee, when thou wert 
But fix Years old, a little Cart to play with. 

Phid. Alas, you’ll be the firft that will repent 
. . . .this.- 

Strep/. Take you no Care for that, do as I bid you. 
Ho, Socrates , I’ve brought mv .Son at laft, 

Tho’ much againft his Will. 

- Socr. Ay, that’s becaufe 

He’s-rude,, untaught, a Child of Ignorance, 

And unacquainted with our hungry Baskets. 
PhidsQo hang yourfelf in one of them. 


w As if he flipuU, &y„the Atheift ; For theMetea was m&am-fcr AflwifiP- fam Diieoras who £rofcfi it, Socrates was 
‘ iWflagorasa Mwaai' S«C&*. £. ■ . 
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Have I, that fenceth with a two-edgtf Tongue, 


Strep/. How Impudence ! doft thou ulk thus to Have I, that fenceth with a tWO-edg’d Tongue, 
thy Matter ? My Houfe’s Prop and Guardian, my Foe. Terror, 

Socr. So go hang, with what a Teeming Grace Quickly come forth, and meet my. glad tmoraces, 
was that pronounc’d ! Come forth and hear thy Father. 


Socr. See the Man. 

Shrepf. O my dear Boy ! 

Socr. Away, and take him with you. 


How do you think that he fhould ever learn 
To overthrow a nimble Adverfary, 

Or win a Judge’s Heart with Rhetorick ? 

Strep/. Fear not, but teach him } he’s ingenious 
By Nature ; for when he was but a little one. 

He’d build you Houfes, and make Leather Coaches, 

And Ships, and cut Frogs out of Apple Parings. 

What’s your Opinion then ? Do you not think 
He’s capable to learn both Languages ? 

Or if not both, be fure he learn the worfe. , ■ f ... ... __ 

S„r. Well, we (hall try wh* may be done with ft*" 


SCENE III. 

Strep/iades, Pbidippidts. 

Strep/. T O my Son! O how I joy to fee 

Thy chang’d Complexion ! Thou look’ft 
now methinlcs 


- ^-' very I- 

Thy very Eyes methinks fey, how, how’s that ? 
Thou can’ft perfwade the World that thou art 
wrong’d. 

When thou art he that does the Wrong. I fee’t 
I plainly fee’t ; a very Attick Mien ; 

Now let it be thy Study to recover 
Him, whom thou almoft haft undone. 

Phid. Why, what 
Is’t that you fear ? 

Strep/. The old and the new Day. 

Phid. Canone and the feme Day be old and new ? 
Strep/. I know that: I’m fure my Creditors 
By Joint-confent that Day threaten to fue me. 
Phid. They’ll lofe by it if they do: For, ’{is 
impoffible 

To make two Days of one. 

Strep/. How is’t impoffible ? 

Phid. As for a Woman to be old and young 
At once. 

Strepf. But Law has (b determin’d it. 

Phid. But thefe Men know not what the Law 
doth mean. 

Strep/. Whjr, what’s the Meaning of it ? 
z Phid. Ancient Solan 
Was naturally a Lover of the People. 

Strep/. What's that to this ? 

Pb'td. He did appoint two Days, 

The laft Day of the old Month for Citation, 

The firft o’th’new for Paymenrof the Money. 
Strep/. But why the laft Day for Citations ? 
Phil That 

The Debtor having thus one Day of Warning 
Might fly and Hum the Trouble of the next. 
Strep/. Why do the Magiftrates then take all For¬ 
feits 

Upon the old and new Day ? 

Phid. They are hungry. 

And tafte their Meat before they (hould fell too. 

, _ Strep/. Io, ye Fools that fit ftiil and do nothing. 

You and your Bonds, your Ufe on Ufe may hang We that are wile and quick have done the Bufinefii 
now, Ye Blocks, ye Stones, ye Sheep, ye empty Bubblesi 

You’ll trouble me no more ! O what a Son Let me congratulate this Son of mine. 


him. 

Strep/. Farewell, and fo remember that in all I 
fay that’s juft you learn to contradict me. 

A C T IV. S C E N E I. 
Strep/iades. 

the third, the 

fecond ! hum ; 

The moftabhorr’d and dreadful Day’s at Hand, 

The old and new ; all I owe Money to 
Threaten to fue, and vow my utter Ruin ; 

Yet I require nothing but what is juft Reafon : 

My Friend, forbear me till fome other Time ; 

But they all anfwer me. Words are no Payment, 
Revile me, fwear they’ll put their Bonds in Suit, 
And let ’em, what care I, lb my Phidippides 
Have learnt the Art of Cheating: I Ihall know 
ftreight} 

It is but knocking at the School; ho Son! 

SCENE II. 

Strep/iades , Socrates. 

Socr. CAve you, Strep/iades. 

Strep/. The like to you. 

Firft f take this Bag of Meal, for it is fit 
We pay our Duty to our reverend Mafter. 

Now tell me, has my Son attain'd the Art 
For which I plac’d him with you ? 

Socr. Yes, exactly. 

Strep/. Thanks to Deceit, the Queen that go¬ 
verns all Things. 

Socr. Now you may overthrow all Adverfaries. 
Strep/ What tho’ a Witnefe fwear that I have 
borrow’d. 

Socr. Ay, tho’ a thoufend fwear it. 

Strep/. Io, lo. 

Triumph my Boys, woe to you Money-mongers. 


x From the twentieth D»jr of the Month they intoned backward. Sec tbs Life of Solon. 
,* not Mnnev. * S«e A* lift rf SoJoO. 
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Myfclf and “7 good Fortune in a Song. 

< Now Strepjtades th’art bleft, 

< Of the moft difcreet the beft, 

< What a Son thou haft, now may 

< All my emulous Neigbours fay, 

< When they bear that be alone 

« Hath my Creditors o’erthrown.' 

But come my Boy, now thou fhalt feaft with me. 

SCENE IV. 

Pajias, Strepfades, Witnefs. 

Par. A ND muft a Man be outed of his own thus ? 

Better take any Courfe than fufitr this. 
You muft affift me in this BuGnefs, Neighbour, 
That I may call my Debtor to account ; 

There’s one Friend made a Foe ; yet I’ll not fhame 
My Country, e’er I do it. I’ll give him Warning. 
Strepfades. 

Strepf. How now, what would you have ? 

Paf. The old and new Day’s come. 

Strepf. Bear Witnefs, Friend, 

He nam’d two Days. What Sum is’t you demand ? 
Paf. Twelve Pounds you borrow’d when you 
bought your Son 

A Race-Horfe ; with the Intereft. 

Strep/. A Race-Horfe! 

You know I ne’er car’d for ’em in my Life. 

Paf. And fwore by Jove and all the Gods to pay it. 
Strepf By Jove ? ’Twas then before my Son 
had karat 

The all-convincing Speech. 

Paf. You’ll not deny it. 

Strepf. What have I got but that for all this 
Learning ? 

Paf. Darift thou deny it, if I fhould put thee to 
Thy Oath, and make thee, call the Gods to wit¬ 
nefs it ? 

Strepf. What Gods d’ye mean ? 

Paf. Jove, Mercury and Neptune. 

Strepf. By Jove ? Yes that I will, I hold thee 
Three-pence. 

Paf. Curie on thee for this Impudence. 

Strepf If thou wert rubb’d with Salt, ’twould 
make thy Wit the quicker, 

Paf. D’ye laugh at me ? 

Strepf. Thou wilt take up fix Bufhels. 

Paf. So help me, Jupiter , and all the Gods, 

I will be even with you for this Scorn. 

Strepf. I’m extremely taken with your Gods, 
And this fame Jupiter you fwear by, they 
Are excellent Paftimc to a knowing Man. 

Paf Well, you will one Day anfwer for tbefe 
Worth. 

But tell me whether I fhall have my Money 
Or not, give me my Anfwer, and I am gone. 
Strepf Stay buta fittie, I Will anfwer prefently, 


And plainly. 

Paf Sure he’s gone to fetch the Money. 

Strepf Where is the Man that comes to ask me 
Money ? 

Tell me, what’s this ? 

Paf That which it is, a Cardopus. 

Strepf You ask for Money, and fo very a Dunce ! 
I’ll never whilft I live pay him a Penny, 

That calls a Cardopa a Cardopus. 

Paf You will not pay then ? 

Strepf. Not for ought I know : 

You’ll flay no longer, pray about your Bufinefs. 
Paf Yes, I’ll be gone, but in the mean time 
know 

I’ll have my Money, if I live this Day. 

Strepf You may chance to go without it j yet 
I’m forry 

You fhould be punifh’d fo for a Miftake, 

For faying Cardopus for Cardopa. 

SCENE V. 

Amynias , Strepfsades, Witnefs. 

Amyn. f\H, oh, alas ! 

^ Strepf Who’s that keeps fuch a Bawling ? 
What art thou ? one of * Kariinus's Sons ? 

Amyn. ’Tis 1, unhappy I ! 

Strepf Keep it to thyfelf. 

Amyn. Unlucky Chance, oh cruel Deftiny, 

To fpoil at once my Cart and all my Horfes 1 
Oh b Pallas , how unkindly haft thou ufed me ? 

Strepf What Hurt did ever Tlepolemus do thee ? 
r Amyn. Deride me not, but rather bid your Son 
Pay the Money which he had of me. 

For I was never in more Need of it. 

Strepf What Money, Man ? 

Amyn. That which he borrowed of me. 

Strepf Then I perceive you’re in a fad Condition. 
Amyn. I had a feurvy Fall driving my Horfes. 
Strepf Thou doft but jeft, ’twas driving an Afs 
rather. 

Amyn. I do not jeft when I demand my Money. 
Strepf Upon my Word thou art not right. 

Amyn. How fo ? 

Strepf. Thy Brain, methinks is troubled. 

Amyn. Either pay me 
My Money ftrait, or I will trouble you. 

Strepf Tell me. Doth Jove beget and fend down 
Rain, 

Or doth the Sun exhale it from the Sea? 

Amyn. I neither know nor care. 

Strepf. What ? are you fit 
To receive Money, and fo ignorant 
Of thefe fublime and fubtle Myfteries ? 

Amyn. Well, if you cannot let me have the 
Principal, 

•Pay me the Intereft. 


aWUchwae&mda, XwU, mi Damans, Tr»*>ck Pbets r-nd Aflon. bThii and the fcUowiif Line art uVmfem Xcm- 
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Strepf. Intereft, what Kind 
Of Creature’s that ? 

Amyn. What, but the Increafe of Money 
* By Months and Days, as Time runs on. 

Strepf. ’Tis well. 

And do you think the Sea is fuller now 
Than ’twas at firft ? 

Amyn. No, not a Drop,, it is 
Not fit it fhould. 

Strepf. The Sea by your Confeffion 
Is nothing grown ; then with what Confcience 
Can you defire your Money fhould increafe. 

Go get you from my Doors, fetch me a Whip there. 
mt. Well, I’ll bear Witnefs for him. 

Strepf. Why d’ye not go, will you move c Sam¬ 
phora s P 

Amyn. Is not this riotous ? 

Strepf. Will you be gone ? 

Or fhall I lead you in a Chain, and make you 
Shew Tricks ? If you flay but a little longer. 

I’ll fend you and your Cart and Horfes packing. 

Char. ‘ Now, obferve what ’tis to bend 
‘ Studies to an evil End. 

‘ This old Man, that is intent ~ 

* Creditors to circumvent, 

* Foolifhly himfelf hath croft, 

‘ And will find fo to his Coft ; 

‘ That in this falfe Art his Son 

* Hath attain’d Perfection : 

‘ Juftice cunning to refute, 

* That at laft he’ll wifh him mute. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

Strepfiades , Pbidippidcs. 

Strepf. O Neighbours, Kinfmen, Countrymen, 
^ help, help, 

I’m beat, all, all over, oh my Head, my Back ! 
Thou ftrick’ft thy Father, Rogue. 

Phid. I do fo, Father. 

Strepf. See, fee, he Hands in’t too. 

Phid. I do indeed. 

Strepf. Thief, Villain, Parricide. 

Phid. More I befeech you, 

I am much tajeen with thefe pretty Titles. 

Strepf. Rafcal. 

Phid. Pray flick me fuller of thefe Rofes : . 
Strepf. Doft beat thy Father ? 

Phid. Yes, by Jove, and juftly. 

Strepf. Oh Rogue, what Juftice can there be in 
that ? 

Phid. I will demonftrate it by Argument. 

Strepf. By Argument ? 

Phid. Moll eafily, which Language fhall I dif- 
pute in ? 

Strepf. Language ? 

Phid. Yes, the greater 

« The HorfVi Kane which be bought of hit 

3 
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Orleffer? ' 

Strepf. f‘have "bred thee Well Indeed , '' 

If thou canftmake this good, thatjufy Soi|[ 

May beat his Father. . ’ 

Phid. You’ll confers as much 
If I fo prove it, that you cannot anfwer it. 

Strepf Well,, t will heaTfor date what you can 
* 7 - ‘ 

scum ii. 

Chorus, Strepfiades, Phidippides. 

Char. ^"\I.D Man, it much concerns you to confute 
V ‘ Your Son,- whole Confidence appears 
to fuit " ' 

* With a juft Caufe ; how .happen’d tfiisDifputei 
Strepf: I fhall relate,it from the* firffja* foon 

As we had dined, T foot a Lute and bid hPm , 
Sing the Sheep-fhearing 6 f Simonides .*•*.' 

He told me ’twas an old and ugly Fafhion 
T o ling at Dinner, like a Miller’s Wife. 

Phid. And was. not this fufficient to defe'rve 
.A Beating; when you’d 7 make Men chirp like 
Grafs-hoppersJ d > 

Strepf. Juft fo he laid withinarid added that 
Simonides was an unplcafant Poet. 

1 mull confefs I hardly could forbear him ; 

But then I bid him.take a Myrtle-branch 
And a« (bme Piece of Mfchylus : That JEfchylus, 

Saifh he, is of all Poets the abfurdeft, - 

The harfheft, moft'diforderly, and bombaft. 

Did not my Heart pant at this Language think you ? 
Yeti repreft it; then laid I, rtliearfc 
A learned Speech out cif fome modern Wit j 
He ftrait repeats but of Euripides 
A tedious long Oration, how. the Brother 
(Good Heavens) did violate the Sifter's B«L 
Here I confefs I could con tain ilo longer 
But chid him fharply ;' to difputf we went. 

Words upon Words, till he at taft to Blows, ' 

To ftrike, t6 pull, to tear me. 

Phid. And nof juftly ? 

You that would di(commend Euripides, 

The wifeft: of alJ Poets. 

Strepf. Wifeft? ah 

What did I fayf ? 1 fhall be beat again. 

Phid. . By Jove and you deferve it, 

Strepf. How, delerve.it ? 

Ungrateful Wretch, haWl not: brought thee up. 
Fed and mantain’d thee from a little > oi)e. 

Supply’d thy Wants ? J 3 ow then can I deferve it,? 
Chor. * Now I believe each youthful Breaft 

* With Expectation poflefl, 

* That if the Glbry of the Day 

* Be from the Plaintiff bom away, 

* By this Example they may all 

* Upon the did Men heavjrMf^ 

dAtNoco. Vb* Ec*. 

. .‘ What 
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• To juftify is now your Pact, 

Phid. How fweet it is to ftudy, fagenew Things ; 
And to contemn all fundamental Laws! 

When-I applied my Mind to Horfe-courfing 
I could not (peak three Wocds but 1 was out; 

Now fince I gave it o'er, I am acquainted 
With ponderous Sentences; and fubde Reafons, 

Able to prove I ought to beat my Father. 

Strep/. Nay, follow Racing ftill, for I had ra¬ 
ther 

Maintain thy Horfes, than be beaten thus. 

Pbid. I will begin where you did interrupt me. 
And firft will ask. Did you not beat me when 
I was a Child ? 

Strep/. But that was out of Love 
Pbid. 'Tis very right, tell me then, ought not I 
To recompence your Love with equal Love ? 

If to be beaten be to be belov’d. 

Why fhould I fuffer Stripes, and you have none ? 

I am by Nature born as free as you ; 

Nor is it fit the Sons fhould be chaffiz’d, 

And not their Parents. 

Strep/. Why? 

Phid. You urge the Law, 

That doth allow all Children to be beaten : 

To which 1 anfwer, old Men are twice Children, 
And therefore ought, when they offend, be punifhed 
As well as we. 

Strep/. But there’s no Law that fays 
The Parents fhould be punifhed. 

Phid. Was not he 

Who made that Law, a Man as you and I ? 

He form’d a Law, which all the old Men follow’d. 
Why may not 1 as well prefcribe another. 

And all the young Men follow my Advice ? 

But all the Blows before this Law was made 
Mull be forgiven without aH Difpute. 

Befides, mark how the Cocks and other Creatures 
Fight with their Sires, who differ not at all 
From us, fave only that they make no Laws. 

Strep/. Why then if you will imitate the Cocks, 
Do you not dine upon a Dunghill, and 
Lodge in a Hen>rooft? 

Phid. 'Tie not all one Cafe, 

Our Socrates doth not approve fo hr. 

Strep/. Approve not then their Fighting, but in 
thia 

Thou pleadcft againft tbyfclf. 

Pbid. How fo? 

Strep/ Becaofc 

Th Authority I eaeer cife o’er tfam 

WiU be thine aura, when e’er than heft a Son. 

PMd. But if I ne’er have any, then I never 
Shall have Authority, and yon will go 
To th’Grave deridmg me. 

Streffi ’Tia too much JUafbo. 

Potd. Hour now Mother Argument. 

.a an tit 


. Pbid. And then perhaps you’ll take the Blows 
J give you 
Not half fo iff 

Strepf. What Good fhall I get by them ? 

Pbid. I'll beat my Mother too ? 

Strep/. W hat fayft thou ? 

Why this is worfc than t’other. 

Phid. What; if I 

Prove by the fecond Language that I ought ? 

Strep/. Why then you will have nothing more 
to do 

But prove that you, and your wife Socrates , 

And wifer Language may hang all together. 

O Clouds, all this I fuffer throughyour Means, 

For I in you wholly repos’d my Truft. 

Cbor. * Thyfelf art Author of this Mifery, 

* Becaufe to ill thou didft thy Mind apply. 

Strep/. W hy did you then give me no Warning 

of it ? 

You know I was a rude and aged Man. 

Cbor. ‘ This is our Guffom whenfo’er we find 

* Any to Malice or Deceit inclin’d, 

* Into fome dreadful Mifchief fuch we thruft, 

* That they may fear the Gods, and learn what’s 

juft. 

Strep/. Alas, this is a Mifchief, and a juft one. 
For ought I not, when I had borrowed Money, 
To feek out Ways t’avoid reftoring it 
Come then, my Son, let’s be reveng’d 
Upon that wicked Socrates and Cbarepben, 

Who have abus’d us both. 

Pbid. I will not wrong 
My Mailers. 

Strepf. Reverence Celeftial Jove. 

Phil Celeftial Jove, fee how you rave now Fa¬ 
ther : 

There’s no fuch Thing as Jove. 

Strep/. There is. 

Pbid. " A Whirl-wind 

Hath blown Jove quite away, and rules all Heaven. 
Strep/. No Son, he’s not expell’d, I was but 
fool’d 

To worfhip in his Room a fidile Deity. 

Pbid. Nay, if you will needs be mad, be mad 


SCENE IIL 
Strepfiades. . 

Stref/ A D that I was to truft in Socrates , 
and caff off all our Gods; good Mer* 

Be not dtfpleas’d, or pnnifh, but forgive me. 

That took fuch Pains, arid ffudied to talk idly. 
And tell me what I’d beft do with theft Fellows, 
Sue them or punifb ’em fame other Way— 

Th’art in the Right, I will not foe them then. 
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But as thou bidft me, fet their Nett on Fi« j 
Come Xantkias, come, A Fork ind a Ladder quickly. 
Get up and pluck the Houfe about their Ears, 
Quick, if thou loveft thy Matter ; One of you 
Go light a Torch, and bring it hither ftrait. 
Proud as they ate I mean to bring ’em lower. 

SCENE IV. 

Scholar, Strepfiades, Socrates, Charephon. 
Schol. oh I 

Strep/. Torch to thy Work; fet Fire 
apace. 

Schol. What art thou doing, Man ? 

Strep/. That which I am doing ; 

Difputing femewhat hotly with your School here. 
Schol. Alas, who’s this that fets our Houfe on 
Fire ? 
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Strep/. He whom you cofenM of bk-Cloak. " 
Schol. Thou kill’ft. 

Thou kill’ft ua, Man. 

Strep/. That h the Thing I mean. 

If my Fork bold, and Ladder do net Ml me. 

Soer. How now, Whtsf do you make on opt 
Hoofit-ridge. 

Strep/ ' I walk In the Air and gaze upon the 
Sun. 

Seer. Alas, I’m choak’d. 

Strep/. Why doft thou fcorn the Gods then ? 
Char. Oh me, I bum } 

8ttepf. Now you may calculate 
The Motions of the Moon } tear, pluck, beat. 

For many Reafons they defer** the Flame, 

But moft becaufc they did the Gods difclaim. 


f Aft. n. Scene III. 
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CHAP. I. 

Hit Country, Parents, and/ollowtng o/ Socrates. 


X Enophon * was an Athenian, Son of Cryllus, of 
the Erchiean Tribe. The Time of his Birth 
is no where exprefly delivered. h Stefeclides 
affirms, he died the fir!I Year o/ the one hundred end 
fi/th Olympiad. ‘ Lucian that he outlived ninety 
Yean : Whence it is evident be was borh at or be¬ 
fore the firft Year of the eighty fecond Olympiad, 
which if the learned Ca/aubon had obiervod, he had 
not k altered Athenaus upon Suppofitibn that he 
was but ten Years old, the 4th Year of the eighty 
ninth Olympiad (the Time of bis Sympojium) where¬ 
as he was then no kfs than thirty-fix Years of Age 
Laertius 1 faith, he flourijhed the /ourth Year of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad. ( Suidas reads of the ninety 
right ) or, acoording to others, that he flourtftxd in 
the eighty ninth Olympiad with the reji of the Socra- 
tick Philofopbers ; of whom he became one upon 
this Accident. 

m Meeting Socrates in a narrow Lane, he flopt 
him with his Staff, hnd asked him where all Kind 
of Meats were to be fold ; to which Socrates made 
a ferious Anfwer : And then demanded of him, 
where it Was that Men were made good and vir¬ 
tuous ? Whereat Xenophon paufing, fellow me them, 
faith he, and learn, t rom thence forward he be¬ 
came a Difciple of Socrates » 

In the Time of that great War betwixt the La¬ 


cedemonians and Athenians , called the PeUpenrtefian 
War, (the natural Forwardnefe of his Spirit, being 
perhaps excited by the Example of his Matter Socra¬ 
tes ) he was perfonally engaged in the Fight before 
Delium, the firft Year of the 89th Olympiad, 
wherein the Boeotians overcame the Athenians ; in 
which Defeat ” Xenophon in the Flight, unhoffcd 
and thrown down, Sscrates (who, his Hori* being 
likewife Alia under him, fought on Foot) took him 
upon his Shoulders, and carried him many Furlbogs, 
until the Enemy gave over the Purfoir. This was 
the firft EfTay of his Military ProfcfSon, which be 
afterward rdfiuned upon this Occasion. 

C H A P. II. 

Upon what Oct a/on he fitioweti Cyrus htn Afia. 

A Rtaxerxes 0 fucceeded Darius his Fattier, in the 
Kingdom Of Per/a, .Cyme W» yaanger Bro¬ 
ther having been fent for out of hie GwU nkwiit of 
Lydia upon bis Father’s Sicknefi, AeMohi is tfcWfirft 
dtd.Ca.ait, plac’d bjrtfie Ab+ndtiimi ISwm ltvAtt fc- 
cond Year fif Iha CMytbpiadfmnCMIiftftl'by « 

learned r Pfcrfori with: the lasfae, fig Ytstt dkrJ 
was imprifoned by his Brother upcm tfsb AWbfittiMi 
of TiJ/aphtrnes , but releafocL by the MedtrNbtt *f 
his Mother Paryfatit. ' iBth s g i meaiWel to^tftGo- 
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wafreafc*# nftdoatt 'AmimMcuv » ftt-eng thm 

h'unMf. . The JniMmGiti?* *tm deKyewd to, Tif- 
frphersm hr Artaturom, but revolted to bi«w aft 
except MfUtui Hie Pretences for levying Force* 
were, the garrifoning of thole Cities, wd hi»«p- 
pofcng Tiffapbemes. CUarcbes Ukewjfe raifcd for 
him many in Cberftnefus, upon Pretence of warring 
againft the Thracians. He privately alfo kept an 
Army on Foot in Theffaky under Artfiippms : And 
Proxenus of Rcectda brought him Forces as againft 
the Pifidians t this Proxtnus (who had been Scholar 
to Gtrgias the Loon tine, and « Gucft to Xenophon) 
fent to invite him to Cyrus, alluring him be fttould 
be of more Eftcem with him than of his own Coun¬ 
try. Xenophon confidted with Socrates about this 
Letter, who doubting that if he took Part with Cy¬ 
rus, the Athenians fhcxdd be dtfpleaftd with him 
{Cyrus having before aided the Lacedemonians a- 
gainft them) counfelled him to ask the Advice of the 
Delphian Oracle, Xenophon went thither, and de¬ 
manded of Apollo to which of the Gods he foould ad- 
drefs his Vows, and facriftcefor the good Succefs of 
his intended Journey. He was anfwered, that he 
Ihould facrifice to thofe Gods to whom it was due. 
Returning to Athens , he imparted this Oracle to 
Socrates, who blam’d him, becaufe he had not de¬ 
manded whether it was beft to flay tar no, but (as 
already determined to go) how he might beft per¬ 
form his Journey. Ncverthelefs (faith he) fince 
you have fo propofcd your Demand, you mull do as 
the Gods command. Xenophon having facrificed 
according to the Oracle’s Direction, took Shipping, 
and at Sardis found Proxerms and Cyrus ready for 
their Expedition into Afia ; and was immediately 
recommended to Cyrus, being by both earneftly in- 
treated to flay. He continued with him ' not in 
any Command, but as a Valuntier. ‘ In which 
Condition he did not any Thing misbefeeming a 
Soldier, whereupon he was in the Number of thole 
whom Cyrus efteemed mo ft. 

* Cyrus having drawn all his Forces together, 
marched up and gave Battle to Artaxerxes (in the 
Beginning of the fourth Year of the ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, when Xeuenetm was Artboss) at Cunaxa, 
live hundred Stadia from Babylon, by the River 
Euphrates. Whitt be was viewing both Armies, 
he told Xenophon, who rode up to him, that the 
Sacrifices were sufptcious ; then Xtsoopbom gave him 
the Grecians Word, Jupiter the Prefers,er. The 
Greeks- prevailed agamift Tiffapherms, ibnt Cyrus af- 
faulting, the King was through bis too much For¬ 
ward ndi flain. The Gomiams thinking tfeem&lves 
Matters of the Field, and Cyrus to be alive, re¬ 
turned to their Gamp, which 4hsy found riled by 
the Enemy. * The ami Day mm JUng leading 
P heliums to them ~*e del fop their Arms, Xenophon 
anfwered. That they had nothing deft koyt their Arms 
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and Vohur j os long at they kepi their Arm, tpey 
night vfo their Valour, fqrrendering them, they were , 
npt Mteftert of tbemfelves. It were lndifcretion 
(forth ho), to furrettder what we have left, fince 
thereby perhaps We may make ourfelves Majlers of 
what you have, Phalinus fmiling, replied, Young 
Man, you look and /peak like a Pb'tlofophet ; lut 
ajfure yourfelf your Valour will not mier-mijler the 
King's Power. Clear ebus returned this Aniwer for 
the whole Army : If we be tfieemed Friends, it 
will he better for him that we are armed, if Ene¬ 
mies, better for ourfelves. Tijfaphernes having made 
a Truce with Clearcbus , periidioufly got him with 
four other Commanders, Proxenus, Menon (v with 
whom Xenophon had particular Enmity) Agios and 
Socrates, twenty Captains of Cohorts, and two 
hundred common Soldiers into his Power; and de¬ 
livering theip up to the King, they were beheaded. 
The Greeks being fummoned to lay down their. 
Arms, pretending that Clearthus was executed for 
Treafon discovered by Menon and Proxenus, who 
were very highly rewarded, Xenophon required to 
have them lent who were fitteft to direct them, 
being Friends to both; whereto the Perfians not 
able to anfwer, departed. 

CHAP. III. 

How he brought off the Grecians Army. 

r T'HE * Greeks finding themfelves in fuch a Strait^ 
A were in Defpair ever to fee their Country 
again. Xenoplton calling together the Officers of 
Proxenus, told them. They were not to expeli any 
Mercy from the King, who had Jhewn none to the 
Body of bis dead Brother, having fajiened bis Head 
and Hand to a Gibbet, and that they mujl refolve bo 
put their Safety in their Arms. Apolionides a Boeo¬ 
tian alledgcd, that there was no Means of Safety 
but in the King’s Favour, and began to reckon the 
Dangers wherewith they were Xurrounded. Xeno¬ 
phon anfwered. That when upon the Death of Cyrus 
they marched up to the King’s Armies, be laboured 
for a Cefjatien, hut when their Captdins went to bias 
unarmed , be abufed them ; and that Apolionides de¬ 
ferred to At ctr/biered, as the D{/honour of bis Na¬ 
tion. Agafihies replied, (which Words t Laertius 
afcrrbes to Xenophon) be was an inconfiderable Fel¬ 
low, whtfic Ears wore bored as the Slaves of Lydia. 
So they turned him out. Having called together 
all the Commanders, Xenophon advilcd them to 
choofe new in the Room of thofe that were loft, of 
whom he was ele&ed in the Place of Proxensts : 
Hereupon he put on his richcft Habit, as fitteft ei¬ 
ther for Death or V idnry, for his * greateft Delight 
was in fair poldbed Arms, affirming, that if he 
overcame, be deferved fuch ; if he were overcome, 
and (bed in the Field, they .would decently expeels 
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his Quality, and were the fitteft fepulchral Orna- marched without Disturbance to the Heads ofTjp. 
ments of a valiant Man. His Shield was of Argot, grit, which they pafled ; thence to the River of 
his Breaft-plate of Attica, his Helmet of Beeotia, ‘Telebea in Weft Armenia, moiefted with extreme 
his Horfcof Epidaurium ; whereby Milan argued Snows, lofing many by Extremity of Cold, till they 
the Elegance of the Perfon, in choofingfuch Things came to the River Pbafts, near which lived-tbe Pba¬ 
as were fair, and efteeming him worthy of fuch. Jiani, Taecbi, and the Cbaljbet. The Tacchi , in. 
Thus adorned, he made an Oration to the Army, to whofe Country they firft came, conveying their 
advifing them (from the Examples of their late Provifions into ftrong Holds, reduced the Greets to 
Commanders) not to trull the Enemy, but in or- great Want, until with much Pains they forced one 
der to their Return, to burn their Carriages and of them, where they took as much Cattle as main- 
Tents. This Advice was put in Execution ; Che- tained them in their Paflage through the Country of 
rijcphns a Lacedemonian had Charge of the Van, the Chalybes, a flout Nation, of whom they could 
Xencphon of the Rear, chofen (faith * Ohio) as well get nothing but Blows : Thence they marched to 
for his Courage as Wifdom, being in both excel- the River Harpafus, fo to the Sep hint, where the 
lent. Betw ; xt thefe two there grew fo great a Lord o ( Gymnias, a Town in thofe Parts, led them 
Friendfhip, that in all the Time of the Retreat, through the Enemy’s Country (which he willed 
they never had but one Difference. Their March them to burn as they went) to the Mountain 7be- 
was dire died towards the Heads of thofe great Ri- ches, from whence they might behold the Sea, to 
vers which lay in their Way, that they might pafs the great Joy of the Soldiers. Palling friendly 
them where they were fordable. Having crofled through the Country of the Macrones, to the Col- 
the River Zatbe, Mithridates came up to them, chian Mountains, difeomfiting the Colchi , who op- 
and galled the Rear with Shot, which the Greeks pofed them, they arrived at Trapezond, a City up- 
not able to requite, Xenophon provided two hundred on the Euxine Sea, where was a Greek Colony : 
Slings, and finding fifty Horfes fit for Service, cm- Here they facrificed and celebrated Games. c em¬ 
ployed among the Carriages, mounted Men upon rifopbus they fent to Anaxibius, the Lacedemonian 
them, whereby having fruttrated the fecond Attempt Admiral, (with whom he was intimate) to procure 
of Mithridates, they marched to Larijfa, feated Ships for their Tranfportation home. Whilft they 
upon Tygris, thence to Mifpila. In their March ftaid in Expectation of his Return, they maintained 
from thence, Tijfaphernes overtook them with a themfelves by Incurfions upon the Colcht and Dry- 
great Army, but was twice worfted ; whereupon lani \ "but he not coming, and their Provifion faii- 
(as the fecureft Courfe) he feized on a Mountain ing, Xenophon perfuaded the Cities adjoining to clear 
under which they mud of Neceflity pafs; Xencphon them a Paflage by Land, which they took to Cera- 
with a Party gained by another Way the Top of fus, a Greek City, where muftering their Men, 
that Mountain, not without much Difficulty of they found but eight thoufand fix hundred left of 
Paflage and Trouble ; and to animate his Soldiers, ten thoufand that went up with Cyrus, the reft 
one of them, named Soleridas, murmured that he confumed by Enemies, Snow, and Sicknds. They 
was on Horfeback, whereas himfclf marched on {hared the Money that had been made by the Sale 
Foot, opprefled with the Weight of his Shield ; of Captives, referving a Tenth for an Offering to 
which Xenophon hearing, alighted, took his Shield Apollo and Diana. Xenophon preferved his to be 
from him, and thrufling him out of his Rank, difpoled at Delphi and Epbefus. From Cerafus 
marched (notwithftanding he had alfo a Horfeman’s they pafled through the Country of the Mofyneci, 
Cuirafs) in his Room : But the Soldiers beat and a barbarous People, divided into Factions; the 
reviled Soleridas, till they conftrained him to take ftrongcr Part defpifing their Friendffiip, they joined 
again his Shield and Place. When they had gained with the weaker, whom they left Maflere of all: 
the Top, the Enemy, being prevented, fled, and Then they marched to the Chalybes, thence to the 
fet Fire on the Villages. b The Grecians (inter- Tibarenes, paffing quietly through their Country to 
cepted by the River Tygris) marched over the Cotiora, a Greek Town and Colony of the Sinopi- 
Mountains into the Country of the Carduchi, a ans. Thus far the Army marched on Foot; the 
People Enemies to the Merftans, rough and warlike, Diftance of the Place where they fought with Ar- 
from whom they found fuch Oppofition, that in taxerxes to Cotyora, being one hundred twenty two 
feven Days March through their Country, they Encamping*, fix hundred twenty Para&ngp, tea 
were put to continual Fights, and fuffered more thoufand eight hundred twenty Furlongs, the Time 
Diflrefles than the Perftan had put them to. Ford- eight Months. 

ing the River Kentrites, which bounds that Country, Tbofe of Cotyora refilling to afford tfiem a Mar- 
they pafled into Armenia, where having put to Flight ket, or Entertainment for their Sick, they entered 
fome Troops of Horfe, raifed by the King’s Depu- the Town by Force, and took Provifion, partly 
ties in thefe Parts to oppufe their Paflage, they out of Papblagema , partly out of the Tcnitxy « 
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the Cotiorites j whereupon the City of Sinopo, to 
which Cotiera was tributary, fent Ambafladors to 
them, complaining of this Dealing, and threatning 
to join with Corilas and the Paphlagonians : where¬ 
to Xenophon anfwered. That they feared not , if need 
u. ere, to War againjl them both, but could, if they 
pleafed, gain the Friendjbip of Corilas and the Paph¬ 
lagonians at well as they. Upon which Anfwer, 
the Ambafladors growing calm, promifed them all 
Friendfthp from the State of Sinope , and to aflift 
them with Shipping for the whole Army; it being 
impollible to go by Land, by reafon of the Rivers 
Tbermodon, Malts, Iris, and Parthenius. 

Xenophon had defigned to plant a Colony there, 
but his Intention being divulged by Silanus, a Sooth- 
fayer, thofc of Sinope and Heraclea fent to the Gre¬ 
cians, promifing them not only a fufficient Fleet, 
but defiring under-hand Ttmafian, a Greek Com¬ 
mander, to promife the Army a good Sum of Mo¬ 
ney to convey them to Troas ; which Offers Xeno¬ 
phon (who only deli red the common Good) per- 
fwaded them to accept, and to engage mutually not 
to for fake one another, till they were all in Safety. 
Thofe of Heraclea fent Shipping, but not the Mo¬ 
ney ; whereupon Timafion, and other Commanders, 
fearing the Soldiers, defired Xenophon the Army 
might go to Phafts, which he refufed ; but thereby 
was occafioned a Sufpicion that he (hould plot to de¬ 
ceive the Army, and to bring them hack to Phafts, 
whereof he acquitted himfelf. Here a general In- 
quifition was made of all Offences fince the Death 
of Cyrus, and they were punifhed: Some accufed 
Xenophon for beating them, all which proved for 
juft Caufes; one for offering to bury his fick Com¬ 
panion alive; fome for forfaking their Ranks; o- 
thers for lying on the Ground in the Snow, or 
lingring behind. Thus were all Things quietly 
fettled. 

CHAP. IV. 

End of the Retreat. 

* 'T' H E Greeks, as foon as their Fleet was ready, 
1 fet Sail for Harmene, the Port of Sinope, 
when Chirifophus met them with fome Gallies from 
Anaxibius, who promifed them Pay as foon as they 
fliould come into Greece. The Army defirous of a 
General, intreated Xenophon (with extraordinary 
Teftimony of AffcClion) to accept that Command : 
Xenophon refufed ; either diflwaded by inaufpicious 
Sacrifice, or unwilling to difpleafe the Lacedeema- 
nians, in putting by Chirifophus, who was there¬ 
upon chofen, but loon after depofed, for refuting to 
extort a great Sum from Heraclea , a Greet City, 
their Friends. Xenophon alio denying to be em¬ 
ployed therein, the Army thereupon became divided; 
they cbofe ten Captains out of themfelvet; with 
Chirifophus remained two Thoufimd one Hundred, 
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with Xenophon two Thoufand Foot and Forty 
Horfe. Chirifophus went by Land to meet Olean¬ 
der Governor of Byzantium, at the Mouth of the 
River Calphas, leaving fuch Shipping as he had to 
Xenophon, who landing in the Confines of Thrace, 
and of the Heraelean Country, marched quietly 
through the midft of the Land. The Mutineers 
landing at Calphas , furprized and fpoiled the Coun¬ 
try thereabout: The "Thracians riling up again ft 
them, cut off two Regiments, and befieged the Hill 
where the reft encamped. Xenophon on the Way 
being inform’d of the defperate Condition of thefe 
Greeks, went directly to the Place, fetting on Fire 
as he went all that was combuftible; the Enemy 
fearing to be fet upon in the Night, Hole away, as 
did the Greeks alfo; whom Xenophon overtaking in 
the Way to the Port of Calphas, they embraced 
him with great Joy, and arriving at the Haven, 
made a Decree that it fhould be Death for any Man 
to propound to divide the Army, and that they 
Ihould depart the Country in their firft Order. The 
former Commanders being reftored in the Room of 
Chirifophus, who died, they fubftituted Neon, who 
going forth with two Thoufand Men to pillage the 
Country, was difcomfited by Phamabazus, Lieute¬ 
nant to the King of Perfia, and loft five hundred 
Men ; the reft refcued by Xenophon, the Army, by 
his Encouragement, marched through a large Fo- 
reft, defeating Phamabazus, who oppofed their 
Paflage there. Oleander came over to them, and 
having expreffed much Kindnefs to Xenophon, and 
contracted Hofpitality with him, departed. The 
Army marched through Bythinia to Chryfopolis, in 
the Territories of Chalcedon. ' Thence Anaxibius, 
the Lacedaemonian Admiral, tranfported them to 
Byzantium, where he had promifed they fbould, as 
foon as they arrived, receive Pay, without which 
he fent them out of the City ; whereat the Soldiers 
incenfed, returned and entred the City by Force, 
intending to fpoil it; . but Xenophon thrufting him¬ 
felf amongft the Crowd, difTwaded them, and ap- 
peafed the Tumult; as is particularly attefted by 
f Chin, an Eye-witnefs. By this Means they were 
brought to depart the City quietly, which as foon 
as tftey had done, Xenophon defirous to go Home, 
took Leave of the Army, and returned to Byzan¬ 
tium with Cleander. Anaxibius being put out of 
the Admiralfhip, and thereupon flighted by Phar- 
nabazus (at whole Inftigation he had treated the 
Greeks fo hardly) defired Xenophon to return to the 
Army, to lead ’em to Perinthus, whence they 
Ihould be tranfported into AJia ; the Army received 
him with much Joy. When they came to Perin¬ 
thus, driftarchus the Governor would not fuller 
them to be tranfported. Seutbet King of Thrace 
had invited them to aid him againft Me do cut, Ufur- 
per of his Kingdom, with large Offers of Money 
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to every Soldier, of his Daughter to Xenophon. To 
him therefore, not knowing where to winter, they 
went. At Supper, every one (according to the 
Cuftom) drank to the King, and made him a Pre- 
fent. Xenophon, who fat next him, riling up, and 
taking tire Cup, told him. He gave himfelf and all 
hi< Companions to be his faithful Friends , and ready 
Servants in the Recovery of his Kingdom: Herein 
their Alfiftance did much advantage Seuthes. The 
Army wanting Pay, Xenophon reproved Heraclides 
for not taking Order about it; who thereupon en¬ 
deavoured to work him out of Favour with Seuthes , 
to whom he brought the reft of the Commanders, 
counfelling them to fay, that if need were, they 
could lead the Army upon Service as well as Xeno¬ 
phon ; but they jointly protefted unto Seuthes , they 
would not ferve at all without him. So he fent for 
Xenophon alfo, and being agreed to proceed, they 
marched towards the Country of the Melinophagi, 
as far as Salmydeffon 5 which Places having reduc’d, 
they returned to the Plains of Sclybria : Thither 
came Cbarminus a Lacedemonian, Polinicus fent 
from Thymbro , who told them that the Lacedemo¬ 
nians had defigned War againft Tijfaphernes, the 
Charge thereof was committed to Thymbro, who 
defired this Army of Greeks to affift them, promi- 
fing them good Pay. Seuthes willingly yielded the 
Army into their Hands. They fent Xenophon to 
demand their Arrears, which not without much 
Importunity he obtained. Thence they failed to 
Lampfacus, where Euclidcs, a Soothfayer of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Acquaintance, asked him. How much Gold 
he had . brought ? Xenophon protefted he had not 
enough to carry him Home, but that he fold his 
Horfe and other Things which he bad about him. 
The next Day they marched to Ophrynium, whi¬ 
ther came Brito and Euclidcs , to pay the Army ; 
they being Xenophon’s Friends, reftored (refufing 
the Price of Redemption) his Horfe which he much 
loved, and had pawn’d at Lampfacus. Then march¬ 
ing forward by Attramittium and Ccrtonium, not far 
from Alarna , to the Plain of Caicus, they reached 
Pcrgamus, a City of Lydia. Here Hellas , Wife 
of Gongylus an Eretrian, Mother of Gorgion, and 
Gotigylus, entertained Xenophon. By her Informa¬ 
tion Xenophon furprized Aftdates a rich P erf an, with 
his Wife and Children, and all his Goods. Re¬ 
turning to Pcrgamus, the Lacedaemonians, Captains 
and Soldiers, by Agreement gave him aifo an extra¬ 
ordinary Share of Horfes, Oxen, and ocher Things. 
Then came Thymbro, and taking the Army, join’d 
it to the reft of the Grecian Forces, wherewith he 
made a War againft Tijfapbcrr.es. 

Of the King’s Provinces, through which they 
palled, the Governors were thefc; Artimas of Ly¬ 
dia, Artacamus of Phrygia, Mithridates of Laca- 
enia, and Cappadocia ; of Cicilia , s Sycnnejis ; ol 
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Phoenicia and Arabia, Dimes ; of Syria and Af- 
fyria, Belefis ; of Babylonia , Reparas ; of Media, 
Arbacas ; of the Phafiani and Hefperita, Teriba- 
zus ; the Carducbi, Cbalybes, Chaldeas, Macranes , 
Co/chi, Mafyncechi, Coeti, and Tibareni, are free 
Nations. Paphlagonia governed b»y Corylas, the 
Bithynians by Pharnabazus, the European Thracians 
by Seuthes. The total Number of the Afcent and 
Defcent is two hundred and fifteen F-ncampings, 
one thoufand one hundred and fifty Parafangs, thir¬ 
ty four thoufand two hundred fifty five Furlongs; 
the Time of the Afcent and Defcent, one Year and 
three Months. 

CHAP. V. 

His following of Agefilaus, and Banijbment. 

h \ Fter this Expedition, the Defeat in Pontus, and 
Breach of Promife of Seuthes King of the Odry- 
fians, Xenophon went into Alia with Agefilaus King 
of the Lacedemonians, to whom he delivered, for a 
Sum of Money, the Soldiers of Cyrus, and beloved 
infinitely, it; vort^>KUd. ‘ jTmiiius Probus faith, he 
converfed Intimately with him: Cicero, that he in- 
Jlruded him. k Plutarch affirms, that by bis Advice 
Agefilaus fent his Sons to be educated at Sparta, to 
learn and art them, ivhicb none was more excellent , 
how to obey and command. Agefilaus palled into Afia, 
the firft Year of the 96th Olympiad. He warr’d 
fuccefsfully with the Perfian, but the Year follow¬ 
ing was called Home by the Lacedemonians, to 
help his Country, invaded by the Thebans, and their 
Allies, whom the Perfian had corrupted ; thereby 
to withdraw the War out of his Country. Xeno¬ 
phon, in his returning with Agefilaus out of Afia in¬ 
to Beotia, apprehending the Danger of the War 
they were entring into, when he came to Ephefus, 
left one Half of the Gold 1 which he had referved 
for an Offering out of his Share (of the Money 
which the Arm/ divided at Cerafunt, in their Re¬ 
turn from the Expedition of Cyrus) with Mega by- 
zus, Diana’s Prieft, willing that if he efcaped the 
Danger of that War, it fhould be reftored to him; 
if he mifearried, confecrated to Diana, and either 
made into an Image dedicated to the Goddefs, or 
difpofed fome way that he Ihould conceive moil ac¬ 
ceptable to her. The other Half he fent an Offer¬ 
ing to the Athenian Treafury at Delphi, m inferibing 
thereon both his own Name, and that of Proxenus, 
his Predecellbr in the Command of that Regiment. 
Agefilaus returning, wafted Basotia, and overcame 
the Thebans and their Allies in a great Battle at Co- 
ronea, " particularly deferibed by Xenophon, who 
was there prefent. 

During the Abfence of Xenophon out of his own 
Country, the Athenians (becaufe he took Part againft 
the King of Perfia, their Friend, and followed Cy- 
F rus, who had affifted the Lacedemonians againft 
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them, ° ftfpplying Lyfander their General with Mo¬ 
ney for a Navy) proclaimed a Decree of Baniftt- 
,ne n t againft him. p IJier faith, he was baniihed 
by the Decree of Eubulus , and called home by the 
fame. Laertius, that he was baniihed for Laconifm, 
upon his going to Agejilaus. Some place this De¬ 
cree in the third Year of the 96th Olympiad ; but 
the Writer of the Hiftory of Cyrus his Expedition 
implietb, that it was before his firft Return out of 
Aji a \ affirming, that before the Delivery of the 
Army to Thymbro, Xenophon , ignorant of this De¬ 
cree, intended to have gone Home. 

CHAP. VI. 

Hew he lived at Scilluns, and at Corinth. 

T H E Lacedemonians, q to requite him for fuf- 
fering in their Caufe, maintain’d him at the 
publick Charge ; and chafing Scilluns of the Eleans, 
built a Town there, and bellowed a fair Houfe and 
Land upon Xenophon ; whereupon he left Agejilaus , 
and went thither, carrying with him his Wife 
.named Philefita , and his two Sons which he had by 
r her, Diodoru: and Gryllus , called the Diofcuri. 

■ Thither Pelopidas, a Spartan, fent him Captives 
for Slaves from Dardanus for a Prefent, to difpofe 
of them as Ihould pleafe him. 

' Scilluns was near Olympia , eminent for Cele¬ 
bration of the Games, which Megabyzus coming 
to fee, reftored to Xenophon the Money which he 
had left in his Cuftody, wherewith, “ by Advice of 
the Oracle, he purchafed a Portion of Land,' and 
confecrated it to Diana, in a Place defigned by Apol¬ 
lo, through which ran the River Selinus, of the 
fame Name with that at Ephefus, running by Di¬ 
ana's Temple. The River was ftored as well with 
Shell-Filb as others ; the Land with all kind of 
Bealls for Game. He built alfo a Temple, and 
after, with the confecrated Money offering the 
Tythes of the Fruits of the Land to Diana, all the 
Citizens and Neighbours, Men and Women, were 
invited to the Feaft; where they had from the God- 
defs’s Allowance, Bread, Wine, and Part of the 
Flcfb of fuch Bealls as were either taken out of the 
confecrated Ground, and facrificed, or killed in 
hunting with the Son6 of Xenophon , and other Citi¬ 
zens, exercifed againft the Time of the Feaft out 
of the facred Ground; and out of Phaloe were taken 
wild Boars, Goats, and Stags. The Place lies in 
the Way betwixt Lacedemonia and Olympia , twen¬ 
ty Stadia from the Temple of Olympian ’Jupiter. 
In the facred Ground were Woods and Hills, ftored 
with Trees fufficicnt to maintain Swine, Goats, 
and Sheep, whereby the Beafts of Carriage of fuch 
Merchants as come to the Feaft are maintained 
plentifully. About the Temple a Grove of Fruit- 
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trees of all Sorts. The Temple was an Imitation 
in little of that at Ephefus. An Image of Cyprefs 
here refembling that of Gold there. A Pillar near 
the Temple bare this Infcription; Ground sa¬ 
cred to DIANA. He who possesseth 

IT, LET HIM PAY THE TytHE OF HIS 

yearly Increase, and with the Sur¬ 
plusage MAINTAIN THE TeMPLE: If HE 
NEGLECT, THE GODDESS WILL TAKE OR¬ 
DER for it. w At this Place of Retirement Xe¬ 
nophon employed his Time in Hunting, and writ¬ 
ing Hiftories, inviting his Friends thither; 1 of 
whom, among!! others, came Phedo and Ariftip- 
pus, much delighted with the Situation, Building, 
and Trees planted by the Hand of the Owner. 

y At length, a War arifing betwixt the Eleans 
and Lacedemonians, the Eleans invaded Scilluns 
with a great Army ; and before the Lacedemonians 
came to their Relief, feized on the Houfe and Lands 
of Xenophon. His Sons, with fome few Servants, 
got away privately to Lepreum ; Xenophon firft to 
Elis, then to Lepreum to his Sons, and laftly with 
them to Corinth, where he took a Houfe, and con¬ 
tinued the reft of his Life. During this Time, the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Thebans, jointly oppofed 
the Lacedemonians, and had aimoft oppiefs’d them, 
when the Athenians made a publick Decree ( 2 men¬ 
tioned by Xenophon) to fuccour them. Xenophon 
fent his Sons upon the Expedition to Athens , to fight 
for the Lacedemonians ; for (as Diocles affirms) 
they had been educated at Sparta, in the Difcipline 
of that Place. 

This Enmity ended in a great Battle at Manti- 
nea, in the 2d Year of the hundred and fourth 
Olympiad. Diodorus, without ailing any Thing 
memorable, gave off fafe, and had afterwards a Son 
of his Brother’s Name. Gryllus was rank’d oppo- 
fite to the Theban Horfemen. The Thebans having 
by the Valour of their General Epaminondas, got 
the better of the Day, a refolute Company of Spar¬ 
tan Horfemen broke in upon him ; of whom was 
Gryllus , who flew Epaminondas with his own Hand, 
as Paufanias affirms to have been attefted both by 
the Athenians and the Thebans ; adding, that he had 
feen at Athens a Piflure of the Battle at Mantinea , 
confirming the lame; and that at Mantinea was 
ereiled a Pillar, with the Statue of Gryllus on 
Horfe-back. In this noble Adlion 1 Gryllus loft his 
Life; the News of whole Death came to Xenophon 
at Corinth, as he was facrificing, crown’d with a 
Garland. As foon as he heard his Son was flaio, 
he took off his Garland, and laid it alide; then de¬ 
manding after what Manner he died,- it was an- 
fwered, fighting ftoutly in the midft of his Enemies ; 
of whom having flain many, he fell at laft himfelf. 
Hereupon Xenophon took again his Garland, and 
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putting it upon his Head, proceeded to Sacrifice, 
not fo much as {hedding one Tear; only faying, / 
knew that I bad begot a Mortal ; b and calling the 
Gods to whom he facrificed, to witnefs, that the 
Virtue of liis Son gave him more Content, than his 
Death Sorrow. c Innumerable were the Epitaphs 
and Encomiums that were written upon Gryllus to 
pleal'e Xenophon, whence may be collected in how 
great Elieein he was. 

That he made a Viiit to Dionyfius , Tyrant of Si¬ 
cily , (but at what Time is uncertain) is implied by 
d Athenaut, who relateth. That being at a Feaft of 
his, compelled by the Cup-bearer ro drink, he 
calleirthe Tyrant bv Name ; What is the Matter, 
Dionyfius, ffaith he) your Cook , though excellent in 
that Art , doth not enforce us to eat againjl our In¬ 
clination ? 

CHAP. VII. 

His Death , P erf on. Virtues. 

'ifEnopbon being c full of Tears (which according 
to ' Lucian exceeded Ninety) died at Corinth, 
in the firft of the Hundred and fifth Olympiad, 
Callidemus , or Callimedes being Archon, at what 
Time Philip, Son of Amintus, began his Reign in 
Macedonia. He had an ingenious modeft Look, 
long thick Hair, handfomc (to ufe the Words of 
Laertius) beyond Expreffion; adroit in every Thing-, 
particularly addicted to Horfes and Hunting ; skil¬ 
ful in TaCticks, as his Writings attejl ; devout-, a 
great Lover of Sacrifices, skilful in interpreting them ; 
an cxaCl Imitator of Socrates ; temperate, as appears 
from his faying, that t It is pleafant , hungry , to eat 
Herbs -, thirfly , to drink Water. So candid and in¬ 
genious, that h when he might have ftolen the Wri¬ 
tings of Thucydides, which lay concealed, he chofe 
rather to publifh them with Honour. 

In a Word ; he was a Perfon every Way abfo- 
lutc, as well for Action as Contemplation. Xeno¬ 
phon (faith • Eunapius) was the only Man of all the 
Philofophers who adorned Philofophy with his Words 
and Actions. He defcribes Moral Virtue in his DiJ- 
courfes and Writings^ In his Actions he was fingu- 
lar. As to his Conduit, a mojl excellent General. 
Alexander had not been Great, if Xenophon had not 
Jaid, Even the perfunClory Actions of valiant Perfons 
ought to be recorded. 

“ He was the firft that committed the Difputes 
of Socrates, his Matter, to Writing; and that with 
much Fidelity, not inferting Excurfions of his own, 
as Plato did; whom for that Reafon, as ! A. Gel- 
lius obferves, he argueth of Falfhood. That there 
was a great Enmity betwixt thefe Two is affirmed 
by the fame Author; who, as a Proof thereof, al- 
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Iedgeth, that neither of them names &e other in 
any of their W ritiogs. m Veffius only obferveaj that 
Xenophon mentions Plato once in his “ oiorooumpootb- 
■peflet, overfeen by A. Gellius. This Enmity is fur¬ 
ther acknowledged by ° Atheneeus and Laertius, con¬ 
firmed by the Epiftle of Xenophon to Afifchinet', 
wherein he condemns Plato, that not being fatisfied 
with the Do&rine of Socrates, he went tQ the Py¬ 
thagoreans in Italy, and to the Egyptian Priefts • 
Arguments of a Mind not conftant to Socrates, 
That he was at Difference with p Ariftippus alia, 
argued from his Writings. 

s Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, 
the firft upon his going with Cyrus into Upper Afia, 

Great Xenophon at once made two Afcents, 

To Afia in Perfon , and to Heaven by Fame : 

His Stile and Action (lafiing Monuments) 

Lay to Socratick Wifdom equal Claim. 

The other upon his Banifhment 

Thee the Cecropians, noble Xenophon, 

Banijh'd their Land 'caufe Cyrus thou didfl aid ; 
But Strangers prov’d far kinder than thy own : 

What Athens ow'd thee, was by Corinth paid. 

T Laertius reckons feven Xenophons. This the 
firft. The fecond an Athenian, Brother to Nico- 
flratus. Author of the Thefts ; befides many other 
Things, he wrote the Lives of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas. The third a Phyfician of Coos. The 
fourth, Writer of the Hiftory of Hannibal. The 
fifth. Writer of fabulous Monfters. The fixth, 
of Paros, a Statuary. Thefeventh, anoldcomick 
Poet. Suidas reckons three more ; one of Antioch, 
the fecond of Ephefus, the third of Cyprus*. Hifto- 
rians, or rather Writers of Romances; that of the 
firft called Babylonka ; of the fecond Epbefaca, in 
ten Books ; of the third Cypriaca : The Story of 
Cynarus, Myrrha, and Adonis. 

CHAP. VIII. 

His Writings. 

T\Ionyfius Halicamaffeus • faith, that Xenophon 
^ was a ftudious Emulator of Herodotus , both in 
Words and Language. His Stile (according to Ci¬ 
cero ') foft and faucet* (melle dulcior) fariijferuegfreu 
the Noife of Orators in the Forum. In bis Foict, 
the w Mufts feem tofpeak j whence he was firnamed 
the Attick Muft ; or according to other*, the Jt- 
tick Bee, a Title formerly conferred on * Sophocles. 
His Stile and Manner of Writing is at large dif- 
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coarfed : mioo by Ari/Udes Adrianenfis'm an exprefe 
Tnt<% eno mo u% aferi bcd to Hermegessts. 

The BboJcs of Xenophon (which * Seif is Africonut 
jjad always m his Hand, and * Cicero advifeth to 
read, as very profitable in many Things) were (as 
reckoned by * Laertius) Forty, which feveral Per- 
fons diftinguilh feverally j the general Titles thefe. 

Kt reuftU } the Lift and Difciplitu of Cyrus 
(as Cicero renders it) in eight Books, written Hen ad 
hiftor'ue fidem (though b Diodorus Siculus feems to 
take it in that Quality) fed ad effigiem jujti imperii ; 
not as a faithful Hifiory, but the Defcription of an 
exaft Prince. Whence c Aufonius faith, in relating 
the Virtues of Cyrus, he bath given rather a IVijh 
than a Hi/lory, deferibing not what he was, but 
what he ought to have been. Kvpt eisoigaatc ; the go¬ 
ing up of Cyrus the younger into Alia, in feven Books ; 
each of which (as 11 Laertius obferves) hath a Procem, 
the whole none. Mafius fufpe&s that Xenophon was 
not the Author of this Book ; the Biihop of • Ar¬ 
magh aferibes it to Themfiogents, though own’d 
as Xenophon , by Plutarch, Cicero , Dionyjius Hali- 
camajfus , Hermegenes , Laertius , Atheneeus, and 
others. 

■EMiirnut; the Greek Hifiory, in feven Books, 
continuing where Thucydides left. The fame was 
done by Tbeopompus, but he went no further than 
fixteen Years, Xenophon to forty eight. 

Agefilaus , of which Piece Cicero faith, f that Age- 
ftlaus would not fuffier his Picture or Statue to be 
made, this Book alone furpajfeth all PMures or Images 
in his Praife. 

The Republick of the Lacedaemonians, and the 
Republick of the Athenians, which « Demetrius de- 
nieth to be Xenophon’s. 

The Defence of Socrates, and the Memorials of 
Socrates, which perhaps is that Hifiory of Pbilofo- 
phers mentioned by Suidas. 

Oecenomicks, the laft Book of the memorable 
Difcourfes, wherewith h Cicero was fo much delight¬ 
ed, that in his younger Years he tranflated it. 

Sympofium, accommodated to the fourth Year of 
the Eighty ninth Olympiad, for which Reafon re¬ 
prehended by 1 Atheneeus , as erroneus in Chronolo¬ 
gy; vindicated by the learned Cafaubon. 
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There is a Treatife of Equivokes under Xeno¬ 
phon’s Name, but made and impofed upon the 
World by Annius. 


XENOPHON'S Ep ISTLEi 


To MSCHTNES. 

E P I S T. I. 

m IVf Acting with Hermogenes, amongft other things, 
I asked him what Philofophy you followed; 
he anfwered, the fame as Socrates. For this Incli¬ 
nation I admired you, when you lived at Athens, 
and now continue the fame Admiration for your 
Conftancy above ether Students of WifJom ; the 
greateft Argument to me of j our Virtue, is your 
being taken with that Man, if we may call the Life 
of Socrates mortal. That there are Divine Beings 
over us, all know. We worfhip them, as exceed¬ 
ing us in Power; what they are is neither eafy to 
find, nor lawful to enquire. It concerns not Ser¬ 
vants to examine the Nature and A&ions of their 
Matters, their Duty is only to obey them ; and 
which is mott confiderable, the more Admiration 
they deferve who bufy themfelves in thofe Things 
which belong to Man, the more Trouble this brings 
them, who affe& Glory in vain unfeafonable Ob¬ 
jects. For when, Aifchines , did any Man hear So¬ 
crates difeourfe of the Heavens, or advife his Scho¬ 
lars to Mathematical Demonftrations ? We know 
he underftood Muftck no farther than the Ear, but 
was always difeourfing to his Friends of fomething 
excellent. What is Fortitude and Juftice, and other 
Virtues ? Thefe he called the proper Good of Man¬ 
kind ; other Things, he faid. Men could not arrive 
at, or they were of kin to Fables, fuch ridiculous 
Things as are taught by the fupercilious Profeflors 
of Wifdom. Nor did he only teach this; his Pra¬ 
ctice was anfwerable ; of which I have written at 
large elfewbete, what 1 hope will not be unpleafing 
to you (though you know it already) to perufe. 
Let " thofe who are not fatisfied with what Socrates 
delivered, give over upon this Conviction, or con- 
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To Crite. Epift. II. 

® COcrates often told us, that they who provide much 
Wealth for their Children, but neglefled to im¬ 
prove them by Virtue, do like thofe that feed their 
Hirhs high, and never train them to the Manage: 
Bv this Means their Horfes are the better in Cafe, 
but the worfe for Service, whereas the Commenda¬ 
tions of a Horfe confifts not in his being fat, but 
ferviceable in War. In the fame Kind err they 
who purchafe Lands for their Children, but neglect 
their Perfons ; their Pofleflions will be of great Va¬ 
lue, them (elves of none, whereas the Owner ought 
to be more honourable titan his Eftate. Whofoever 
therefore breeds his Son well, though he leave him 
little, gives him much. It is the Mind which makes 
him great or fmall ; whatfoever they have, to the 
Good feems Efficient, to the Rude too little. You 
leave your Children no more than Neceflity requires, 
which, they being well educated, will efteem plen¬ 
tiful. The Ignorant, though free from prefent 
Trouble, have nothing the lei's Fear for the future. 

To Sotira. Epift. III. 

r'pxEath, in my Opinion, is neither good nor ill, 
*-* but the End of the Life; not alike to all, for 
as ftronger or weaker from their Birth, their Years 
are unequal ; fometimes Death is haftned by good 
or evil Caufes: And again : q Neither is it fitting 
to grieve fo much for Death, knowing that Birth 
is the Beginning of Man’s Pilgrimage, Death the 
End. He died as all Men (though never fo un¬ 
willing) muft do: But to die well, is the Part of a 
willing and well educated Perfon. Happy was 
Gryllus , and whofoever elfe choofeth not the long*ft 
Life, but the molt virtuous; though his (it pleafed 
God) was Ihort. 

To Lamprocles. Epift. IV. 

■ yOU muft firft approve the excellent Afiertion 
* of Socrates , that Riches are to be mtafured by 
their Ufe. He called not large Pofleffions Riches, 
but fo much only as is neceflary : In the Judgment 
whereof he advifed us not be deceived, theft he 
called truly rich, the reft poor, labouring under an 
incurable Poverty of Mind, not Eftate. 

'Epift. V. 

T HEY who -f- write in Praife of my Son Gryllus, 
did as they ought; and you likewife do welt 
in writing to us the Aflions of Socrates ; we ought 
not only to endeavour to be good ourfelves, but to 
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praife him who lived chaftlf, piotijr, Wd ^tflly, 
and to blame Fortune, and thofe who ptetcad againi 
him, who cm long will receive the Puniftment 
thereof. The Lacedensemiant am much ineenfed at 
it, (for the ill News is come hither already) and 
reproach our People, laying, they are mad again, 
in that they could be wnought upon to put him to 
Death whom Pythia declared the wifeft of Men. If 
any of Socrates' s Friends want thofe Things which 
I fent, give me notice, and I will help them, for it 
is juft and honeft : You do well in keeping JEfthinet 
with you, as you fend me Word. I have a Defign 
to collc& the Sayings and Adions of Socrates ; 
which will be his beft Apology, both now and 
for the future, not in the Court where the Athenians 
are Judges, but to all who confider the Virtue of 
the Man. If we Ihould not write this freely, it 
were a Sin againft Friendlhip, and the Truth. 
Even now there fell into my Hands a Piece of Plato's 
to that Effcd, wherein is the Name of Socrates, 
and feme Difcourfes of bis not unpleafant. But 
we muft profels that we heard not, nor can commit 
to writing any in that Kind, for we are not Poets 
as he is, though he renounce Poetry ; for amidft his 
Entertainments with beautiful Perfons, he affirmed 
that there was not any Poem of his extant, but one 
of Socrates, young and handfome. Farewell, both, 
deareft to me. 


Epift. VI. 

*T Ntending to celebrate the Feaft of Diana , to 
■* whom we have erected a Temple, we fent to 
invite you hither ; if all of you would come, it 
were much the beft, otherwifc, if you fend fueh as 
you can conveniently fpare to affift at our Sacrifice, 
you will do us a Favour. Aristippus wav here, 
(and before him) Pbmdo, who were much pleafed 
with the Situation and StraffuiU, but above all, 
with the Plantation which I have made with my 
own Hands. The Place k ftored with Beafts con¬ 
venient for hunting, which the Goddefe aflWfe; 
let us rejoice and give Thanhs to her who prsftiVd 
me from the King of the Barbarians, and after¬ 
wards in Pentus and Thrace from gre ater Evih, 
even when we thought we were out of the Enemies 
reach. Though you come net, yet ant I obliged 
to write to you. I have compered feme Memo¬ 
rials of Socrates, when they are perftd you fttall 
have them. Arijiipput and Pbeadk did not difcp- 
prove of them; falute in my Name S im o n the' Lea¬ 
ther-drefier, and commend him that he-caaM&iuctb 
Socratick Difcourfes, not diverted by Want, or he 
Trade, from Philefephy, as feme others, who de¬ 
cline to. know and admire fetch .Difcourfes and their 
Effeas. 

taamirh at, ’ ' * '**&**■** 
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i/^Ome to us, dear Friend, for we have now fi- 
niihed the Temple of Diana, a magnificent 
Strudure, the Place let with Trees, and consented, 
what remains will be lid&cieat to maintain us; for 
as Socraus laid, if they are not fit for us, we will 
fit ourfelves to them ; I write to Gryllus, my Son 
and your Friend, to fupply your Occaficns; I write 
to Gryllus, becaufe, of a little one, you have pro¬ 
mis’d a Kindneis for him. 

To Xantippe. Epift. VIII. 

»npO Euphron of Megara I delivered fix Meafures 
* of Meal, eight Drachms, and a new Rai¬ 
ment for your Ufe this Winter: Accept them, and 
know, that Euclid and Terpjion are exceeding good 
honeft Perfons, very affectionate to you and Socrates. 
If your Sons have a Defire to come to me, hinder 
them not, for the Journey to Megara is neither long 
nor incommodious. Pray forbear to weep any more, 
it may do Hurt, but cannot help. Remember what 
Socrates faid ; follow his Practice and Precepts. In 
grieving you will but wrong yourfolf and Children ; 
they are the young ones of Socrates, whom we are 
obliged not only to maintain, but to preferve our¬ 
felves for their Sakes; left if you or I, or any other, 
who after the Death of Socratts ought to look to bis 
Children, Ihould fail, they might want a Guardian 
to maintain and prote& them. I ftudy to live for 
them, which you will not do, unlcfe you cherifh 
yourfelf. Grief is one of thofe Things which are 
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oppofite to Life, for by it the Living are prejudiced. 
Jpollodtrutf firaamed the /oft, and Dion praife you, 
that you will accept nothing from any, profiaffing 
you are rich j it is well done, for as long as I and 
other Friends are able to maintain you, you lhall 
need none elfc. Be of good Courage, Xantippe, 
lofe nothing of Socrates, knowing bow great that 
Man was; think upon his Life, not upon his Death; 
yet that to thofe who canfider it will appear nobl e 
and excellent. FareweL 

To Cebes and Simmias. Epift. IX. 

* T T is commonly faid, nothing is richer than a 
* poor Man. This 1 find true in myfelf, who 
have not fo much ; but whilft you, my Friends, 
take Care of me, feem to poflefe much ; and it is 
well done of you to fupply me as often as I write. 
As concerning my Commentaries, there is none of 
them but I fear Ihould be feen by any in my Ab- 
fence, as I profeft in your Hearing, at the Houfe 
where Euclid lay. I know, dear Friends, a Wri¬ 
ting once communicated to many is irrecoverable. 
Plato , though abfent, is much admired throughout 
Italy and Sicily for his Treatifcs ; but we cannot 
be perfuaded they defcrve any Study. I am not on¬ 
ly careful of lofing the Honour due to Learning, 
but tender alfo of Socrates , left his Virtue ihould in¬ 
cur any Prejudice by my ill Relation of it. I con¬ 
ceive it the feme Thing to calumniate, or not praife 
to the full thofe of whom we write. This is my 
Fear, Cebes and Simmias, at prefent, until my 
Judgment lhall be otherwife informed. Fare ye 
well. 


u Epift. Socr. 19. w Epift. Socr. *i.* * The Rolbn roani/cA from Xenophon and Laathu, whodeferib* Kira fiich. Xenophon alb 

Mm itniSof, Apolog. Socrat. in aU Tbinp bat hh Afie&on to Soaita. Leo Allatiiu a much perplex*! conce rnin g thi. Appellation. J Eptft. 


xE S C HINES. 

CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

1 2Z?S CHINE S was Son of Ciarinus Jmow- Being very poof, Socrates bad him take fome of hi* 
'lontodi, dr as • Plato, and' others, of Ljfamas, Dialogues, and make Money of them ■, which Ari¬ 
sen Athenian, of the Spbettian Tribe. He was from Jlippus fufpe&ing when he read them at Megara, 
his Childhood very induftrious. Add refling himfelf derided him, laying. Hew came you by theje, Plagi- 
to Socraus *. he fetd fo him, / am poor, and have ary ? Another Time \ Arijiippus falling out with 
nothing to givfyou hi myfelf. Do yon not knew, hun, was (pielti'oned, What became of his Friend- 
anfwdied focratetthat you Save made me a rich Chip? He anfwered, h is afitep, but I will wake it-, 
Prefintf He wis the moft diligfnt of alt his Scho- and nbeetmg witfe JEfcbiaes, .£>• Itnconjide- 
Iars, and never quitted* hufi"; wheredpdn Socrates s able to you, laid he, and unfortunate , as not to de- 
bid, that he only, ia’AAarWw? valued him. He ferve Cerreltion ? It is no wonder, anfwers Machines, 
was riot belbvea oT>fe/«,. nor ArfftlppHS. Home- fyaaer Ndiur't, exceeding mine in every Thing, find 
neus feith, it.wJMw wterawudMed Socrates t(^ wkmtis expedient. 

efcape out of Prifon, which Platt aferibes to Crito. 

* Uot. a. 60. 1 locudanafandi. b Pkrt *e im cohih. 


Inftigated 
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c Inftigated by Poverty, he went to Sicily, to 
Dionyfius the Tyrant, at what Time Plato and A- 
rijlippus were there. Plato being out of Favour 
with the Tyrant, took Occafion, by prefencing 
Aif chines, to ingratiate himfelf. d He defired he might 
be admitted to Jpeak with him, which the Tyrant 
granted, fuppofing he would alledge fomething in De¬ 
fence of himfelf. As foon as he came into his Pre- 
Jmce he began thus : If you knew , Dionyfrus, of any 
that came with a hojlile Intent to do yon Hurt , tho' 
he fail'd of the Occafion, would you fluffier him to de¬ 
part ut.punijhed ? Nothing left, anfwered Dionyfi- 
us : For not only the ill Actions, but Dejigns of Ene¬ 
mies deferve to be chajlifed. Then (replies Plato) 
if any Man jbould come hither out of an Intent to do 
you a good Office, and you not give him leave, ought 
you to ncglelt and defpife him f Dionyfius demanded 
who he meant } ^Efchines, (faid he) a Pcrfon of as 
great Integrity as any of Socrates his Friends, able 
to reform thofe with whom he converfeth, who hav¬ 
ing undertaken a great Vlyage by Sea to come hither, 
and difeourfe philofophically with you, is negleSted. 
Dionyfius was fo pleafed at this, that he embraced 
Plato, admiring his Candour and Greatnefs of Spirit, 
and entertained Afchines bountifully and magnifi¬ 
cently. Thus Plutarch ; but e Laertius faith, that 
[chines coming thither, was defpifed by Plato , 
and recommended by Arifiippus, the latter, the So- 
cratick Epiftle confirms. "To Dionyfius he impart¬ 
ed feme Dialogues, and was gratified by him, with 
whom he lived until he was depofed, and Dion 
brought into the Kingdom ; then returned to Athens, 
where not daring to profefs his Philofophy, becaufe 
the Names of Plato and Ariftippus were fo great, he 
taught and ’ took Money privately, at laft applied 
himfelftoframing Orations for the Forum, in which 
Timon faith, he was very perfuafive. Lyftus wrote 
one Oration in anfwer to him, intitled, enfi Cfnco- 
<t*i/]ia.t, according to s Athenaus, agbt A'urgivnv tie 
'ScoKsdltKoi/ wherein he afperfeth him for ma¬ 

ny Things, which are not -any Way probable, as 
(befides patronifing an unjuft Caufe, and borrow¬ 
ing without Intent to reftore) for pretending to fell 
Unguents contrary to the Laws of Solon, and Pre¬ 
cepts of Socrates, and for injuring Hermeeus hia 
Wife and Children. See Atheneeus. Arifiotle fir- 
named o MiTflof was his intimate Friend. h Laertius 
reckons eight of this Name ; the firft, this Mfchi- 
nes the Philofopher ; the fecond wrote of Rhetorick; 
the third an Orator, contemporary with Demoflbe- 
nes ; the fourth an Arcadian, Scholar to Ifocrates ; 
the fifth of Mitilene, firnamed Rhetoromaflix ; the 
fixth a Neapolitan; an Academick Philofopher, Dif- 
ciple to Melanthius a Rhodian ; the feventh a Mi- 


lefian , who wrote Politicks, Friend to Cicero j the 
eighth a Statuary. • - 

C H A P. IT. 

His Writings. 

T1E wrote Dialogues, Orations, and Epiftles, 
By the firft * Atheneeus affirms, he gained a 
great Efteem of Temperance, ; Humanity, and In¬ 
tegrity. Menedemus accufeth him of owning many 
Dialogues of Socrates, which he had of Xantippe. 
Panctius believes them to be his own, not counter¬ 
feit. Thofe (faith k Laertius) which exprefs the 
Socratic Habit, are feven ; the firft, Miltiades, 
written in a lower Stile j the fecond, Callias, where¬ 
in he is blamed by Atheneeus for treating of the En¬ 
mity betwixt Callias and his Parents, and for de¬ 
riding Anaxagoras and Prodicus in their Scholars, 
Theramenes, Philoxenus, and Ariphrades ; the third, 
Rhinon ; the fourth, Afpafia, cited by Atheneeus 
and Harpocration ; the fifth Aleibiadcs, cited alfo by 
Athenaus 1 ; the fixth Axiochus, wherein (faith m A- 
tbenaus) he traduceth- Alcibiades as given to Wine 
and Women ; which Particular not being to be found 
in that Axiochus extant amongft the fpurious Plato- 
nick Dialogues, argues contrary to the Opinion of 
Voffius, that it is not the fame ; the laft Telauges , 
the Scope whereof was a fatyrical Derifion of the 
Vices of that Perfon, as appeareth from Demetrius 
Pbalereus, and n Athenaus. 

° There were feven other Dialogues, ftiled arxspstAor, 
which went under the Name of Mfchines, very 
loofe, and not expreffing enough the Socratick Seve¬ 
rity j whence Pjifiratus the Athenian denied that 
they were his, and Perfeus faith, the greateft Part 
were written by Pafiphon of Eretria, falfely mingled 
with the Dialogues of Aifcbines ; their Names (ac¬ 
cording to Suidas) Phadon, Polyanus, Dracon, E- 
rixias, (perhaps that which is extant) of Virtue, E- 
rafiflratus, the Scythians. 

p His Orations gave fuIL Teftimony of his Per¬ 
fection in Rhetorick, in Confirmation whereof La¬ 
ertius inftanceth, that in Defence of the Father of 
Phseacus the General, and thofe wherein he chiefly 
imitated Gorgius the Leontine, of q Philofiratus, 
cites that concerning Thargelia. 

Of his Epiflles, one to Dionyfius the Ty.rant, is 
mentioned by Laertius, as extant in his Time. An¬ 
other there is under his Name amongft the r Socra¬ 
tick Epiftles in thefe Words : 

As foon as I arrived at Syracufe, Ariftippus met 
me in the Forum, and taking me by the Hand, car¬ 
ried me immediately, to Dionyfius, to whom hefaid', 
Dionyfius, if a Man Jhauld come hither to infinuate 


c Laert. 2. 60. Philoftrat. vie. Apollon, and from him Suidas. d Plutarch adulat. Sc amid, diferim. e Laert. 2. 6r. f Laert. 
fiefyeh. lHuftr. g Aehen. 1. 13. h Laert. 2. 60. i Athcn. 1. 13. k Laert. 2. 60. 1 lab. 14- m Lib. 5. n Lib. 5. 

upon which fee Caiaubon. cap. 20. o La ere. 2. 60. p Laert, 2, 63. q Epift, ad JuL Aoguii. r Egift. 23.- 
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ft/fy into j9m, did b* lut aim at yootr Hart f To 
which Dionyfius contenting, What then, continues 
Ariftippas, would you do to him ? The worft, anfwtrs 
Dionyfius, that could be : But if any one, faith he, 
Jhould come to improve you in Wifaom, did be not aim 
at your good ? which Dionyfius acknowledging ; Be¬ 
hold then (continues he ) jEfchines, one o/ Socratcs’s 
Difciples come hither to inftruil you, be aims at your 
Good, therefore on him confer the Benefits you confefs 
due to fuch. Dionyfius (Jdid 1, interrupting him) 
Ariftippus exprejfetb an admirable Friendjhip in this 
Addrefs, but we are Owners only of fo much Wif- 
dom as refrains us from abufing thofe with whom we 
converfe. Dionyfius hereat pleafed, commended A- 
liflippus, and promifed to make good what he had 
cmfeft due to me. He heard our Alcibiades, and de¬ 
lighted, it feems, therewith, difired, if we had any 
other Dialogues, that we would fend them to him, 
which we promifed to do, and therefore, dear Friends, 
tve intend to he Jhortly with you. IVhilft 1 read, 
Plato was prefent (which 1 had almoft forgot to tell 
you) and whifpered fomething in my Behalf privately 
to Dionyfius, by Reafon of Ariftippus } for as foon 
as he was gone out, he told me that he never fpoke 
freely when that Man (naming Ariftippus) waspre- 
fent ; hut for what I faid to Dionyfius concerning 
you, I refer myfelf to him : The next Day Dionyfius 
in the Garden confirmed his Speech as faid of me, 
with many Jportive Sayings (for they were no better) 
1 advifed Ariftippus and Plato to ceafe their Emu¬ 
lation, becaufe of their general Fame •, for we Jhall 
he mofl ridiculous, if our Anions correfpond not with 
our Profejfton. 


C R I T O. 

f'Rito was an Athenian •, Scholar to Socrates ; 
'■'* whom he loved fo entirely that he never fuffer- 
ed him to want Neceffaries, of whkh more hath 
teen faid in the Life of Socrates. 1 Being much 
troubled and fued by thofe who had not received any 
Injury from him, but abufed the Quietnefs of his 
Difpofition, which would fooner part with Money 
upon no Ground than go to Law, Socrates advifed 
him to entertain one of the fame bufy, troublefome 
Humour, to keep off the reft } Crito in purfuit of 
this Counfel, made Choice of Archidamus, an ex* 
cellent Lawyer, but poor, who being obliged by 
his Gifts and Kindnefs, perfccuted eagerly all fuch 
as molefted not him only, but any of his Friends. 
Crito wrote feventeen Dialogues comprifed in one 
Volume, thus reckoned by Latrtius u ; That the 
Good are not made fucb by Learning ; Of having 
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moft i What is expedient, or the Politician ; Of 
Honefty ; Of Wickednefs ; Of Security 5 Of Law ; 
Of Divinity j Of Arts ; Of Converfation ; Of 
Jvtfdom j Protagoras, or the Politick ; Of Letters ; 
Of Poetry ; Of what is hontft ; Of Learning ; Of 
Knowing or Science ; What it is to know. He writ 
alfo an Apology for Socrates. 

9 He had four Sons, Critobulus, Hrrmogenes, E- 
pigenes, and Ctefippus, all Auditors of Socrates ; of 
whom already. 

x Suidas reckons three more of his Name. One 
wrote Getic Stories. The fccond was of Pieria, a 
City in Macedonia. The third of Naxus, both. 
Hiftorians. 


SIMON. 

Q/mon was an Athenian r, a Leather-drefler. So- 
^ crates coming to his Shop, and difputing there, 
he committed to Writing all that he remembered 
thereof, whence his Dialogues were called atumxoi. 
They were three and thirty, all in one Volume : 
Of Gods ; of Good j of Honeft ; what is Honeft ; 
of Juft, the firft ; the fecond of Virtue ; that it 
cannot be taught ; of Fortitude, the firft, fecond, 
third ; of Law ; of Popularity ; of Honour ; of 
Poetry ; of Health ; of Love ; of Philofophy ; of 
Knowledge ; of Mufick ; of Poetry ; what is ho¬ 
neft ; of Dodtrine ; of Di fputation ; of Judgment; 
of that which is ; of Number ; of Diligence ; of 
Labour ; of Avarice ; of Boafting ; of Honefty ; 
or according to others, of Counfel ; ofDilcourfe ; 
of Expedients ; of- doing ill. He is reported the 
firft that ufed the Socratick Difcourfes. Pericles 
promifing that if he would come to him, he ihould 
want nothing, he anfwered, that he would not fell 
his Freedom of Speech. There is extant amongft 
the Socratick Epiftles, this under his Name, as in 
anfwer to Ariftippus. 

I bear that you x deride our Learning to Dionyfius ; 
/ confefs I am a Leather-dreffer, and work upon that 
Trade to tho * Reproof of indifereet Perfons, who 
think to follow Socrates, yet live luxurioufty. As for 
your Children, Antifthenes will correct them, to 
whom you writ fcojfing at my Manner of Life : But 
of this Mirth enough, only be mindful of me and of 
Thirft : Thefe conduce much to the wife. 


G L A U C 0. 


G*£ 


was an Athenian b . He writ nine Dia¬ 
logues, comprifed in one Book : Pbidylus , 


, ■ Suid. t Xm. L *. g Uot 1. ui. w Said. * Lwtiw. y Uot. *. Il». » P« 4 »p* tM{ui rather 
{•». » Si 9 inu j which Album rate* Ixftn&mem. b Uot. s. 174. 


Euripides , 
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Euripides, Anemtichus, Eutbias, Lffitbides, Jrijlo- living ; of Poffibility j of Wealth ; of Lift j what 
fbants, Ephalus, Anaxifhtmus, Menexmus. There is booeft ; of Inddfary ; of Lore, 
are two and thirty more falfely afcribed to him. 

C E B E S. 

S I M M I A S. 

r^Ebts <■ was of Thebes, a Philofopher, Difciple to 
C Immias c was a Theban. He writ three and V -‘ Socrates. He writ three Dialogues. The Ta- 
o twcnt y Dialogues in one Book ; Of Wifdom ; blet (which is extant) the feventh. Pbryniebus, he 
of Ratiocination ; of Mufick ; of Verfe ; of For- writ aifo an infernal Narrative, and other Thing* 
titude ; of Philofophy ; of Truth ; of Letters ; of Thefeare the Philofophers who did not diftraS the 
Do&rine ; of Art ; of Conduct ; of Decency ; of Dodtrine of their Mailer into Se£b, in which Re- 
what is to be chofen, and what to be ihunned ; of fpeffc they may more properly be termed Socratick, 
Friendihip j of Knowledge; of the Soul ; of Well- tho’ the reft alfo affume that Title. 

c Uert. 2. 174. a Ibid. ». 1*5. 
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Olym¬ 

Archontes. 

piads. 


xxxv 


2 

Da mafias j. Halle. 

3 


r 4 

xxxvi 


2 


3 


4 

xxxvii 


2 


3 


4 

xxxviii 


2 


3 

4 

xxxix 

Draco Tatian. Clem. Suid. 

2 


3 

4 


xl 


3 


4 


xli 

Heniochides Hal. 

3- 


4 


xlii 

2 

Ariftocles Harm. 

4 


xliii 


3 


4 


xliy 


2 


3 


4 


xlv 


2 

Critias I. Alarm. 

3 


4 


xlvi 


2 

Philombratus. Plat. Sol 

3 

Solon. Laert. 

4 

Dropide*. Phil. isCritia, 


Tbalts Born. Laert. 

Solon born about this Time : By Compute from his 
Death. 

Phryno Vi&or in all the Olympick Exercifes, Eufeb. 
probably the fame with whom Pittacut fought. 


Periander began to reign at Corinth . 

Draco makes Laws at Atbtns. 

A ^ , 

Arion’s Story. Eufeb. // f /~>eHe>*x'ert. 

Pitt anti flourifhed. Laert. 

Aljattes King of Lydia began to reign. Anaximander 
bora Laert. 


Epimtnidet liiftrates the City of Atbent. Laert . Epi- 
menidet bom. Skid. 

Sale* made Aichon. Hi* Laws. 
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xlvii 

Eucrates. £<r/rr. 


a 

Simon. Marm. 


3 



4 



xlviii 

Philippus. Clem. 

a. 

2 

g 

3 



4 



xhx 



2 



3 

Damafias. Marm. 

1 

4 


2 

1 


3 

2 


4 

3 

Archeftratides. Hal. 4 . 

5 

4 


6 

li 


7 

2 



3 


9 

4 


10 

lii 


11 



12 

3 

Ariftomenes. Laert. 

13 

4 


14 

liii 


15 

2 


16 

3 


*7 

4 


18 

liv 


*9 

2 


20 

3 


21 

4 

Iv 

Conias. Plut. Sol. 

23 

2 

Hegeftratus. Plut. 

2 4 

3 


2 5 

26 

27 

1 W 

Euthydemus. Laert. 

2 


28 

3 


29 

4 _ 


3° 

3 1 

2 


3 2 

3 


33 

4 


34 

lviii 


35 

2 

Erxiclides. Pauf. 

36 

3 


37 

4 


38 

lix 


39 

a 


40 

3 ^ 


41 

4 


4 2 

lx 


43 

2 


44 

3 


45 

4 


46 


Anacharfis came to Athens to vifit Solan. Laert. 


Ptriand. died, having reigned 40 Years. Arift. 
Polit. 5 . Laert. 

The Attribute of Wife conferred on Thales and the 
other lix. 

About this Time Thefpis began to prefent his Tra¬ 
gedies. Anaximander found the Obliquity of the 
Zodiack. Plin. 


Pittacus died. Laert. 


Pythagoras vifits Thales. Collected from JambUc. 


Chilon was Epharus. Laert. 
Anaximenes flourifhed. 
Eufebius. 


Thales died. Laert. 


Cyrus takes Sardys and Crae/us. 
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u died, having- reigned 17 Years. AriJL 


Darius began his Reign. 


Anaxagoras born. La erf: by compute. 
Pythagoras died. Eufcb. 


The Marathonian Fight. 


Darius died, Xerxes fucceeded. 


Xerxes crofs’a the Hettefpnt. The Fight at $*la~ 
mis. Anaxagoras went to Atbn* 
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lxxvi 

Phaedon. £><W. Sic. 

IS 

2 

Dromoclides 

3 

Aceftorides 

.109 

4 

Menon 

I IO 

Ixxvii 

Chares 

in 

2 

Praxiergus 

1x2 

3 ’ 

Demotion „ 

”3 

4 

Apfephion - - 

**4 

lxxviil 

Theagenides 

**S 

2 

Lyfiftratus 

116 

3 

Ly Tanias 

"2 

4 

Lyfitheus 

us 

lxxix 

Archidemides , 

”9 

2 

Tfepolemus 

120 


Conon 

121 

+ 

Euippus 

122 

lxxx 

Phraficlides 

122 

2 

Philocles 

124 

3 

Bion 

125, 

4 

Mnefithides 

126 


Callias r. 

127 

2 

Sofiftralus 

128 

3 

Arifton 

129. 


Lvficrates 

130 

lxxxii 

Chserephanes. Hal. 

131 

2 

Antidotus 

132 

3 

Euthydemus 

*33 

4 

Pedicus 

*34 

lxxxiii 

Philifcus. Hal. 

*35 

2 

Timarchides 

136 

3 

4 

Callimachus 

Lyfimachides 1 

■11 

lxxxiv 

Praxiteles 

*39 

2 

Ly Tanias 

140 

3 , 

Diphilus 

* 4 * ’ 

4 

Timocles 

142 

lxxxv 

Murichides 

*43 

2 

Glaucides 

144 

3 

Theodorus 

*45 

4 

Euthcmcnes 

146 

lx.vxvi 

Xaufimachus 

*47 

2 

.4 ntilochides 

148 

3 

Chares 

149 

4 

Apfeudas. Ptol. 

*50 

Ixxxvii 

Pythodorus. t Phuc. 

* 5 i 

2 

Euthidemus. Athen. 5. 

152 

3 

Apollodorus. Athen. 5. 

*53 

4 

Epaminond^s 

*54 

lxxxv, :i 

1 Diotimus 

*55 

2 

Euclides 

156 

s, 

Eutjiydemus 

JS l 

4 

Stratocles 

*58 

lxxxix 

2 

Ifarchus 

Amynias 

II? 

3 

Alcseus 

161 

4 

Arifton 

162 

f XC 

Ariftophilus 

163 


Archias 

164 

■ 3 

Antiphon 

165 

1 4 

Euphemus 

166 


Socrates 'Bom. 

A Stone fell down from Heaven at JEgos Potams j 
.foretold by Anaxagoras. 


Xenophon Born about this Time. tC ‘j’'so>tl u 

Anaxagoras (having profefi’d Philofcphy 30 Yeats 
at Athens) condemned and ianilhed ; collcfiod 
irom Laert. 


1 Year of the Pelopomofian War. Thucid. Nh. 2* 


4 Anaxagoras died, by .Compute from Laert. 


8 The Fight at Detium, Wherein Sotraf. and Xeu. fought? 
The Clouets of 'Ari/lofbanes afled. 

9 The Clouets of Ari/wpUmotnOei the fccood Tire*. 
to 

11 The Time of Xenophon’* Tympofium. 

12 

13 • « 

14 


xci Arifaar 




Ariffe-mneftuj 

Chabrias 

Pifander 

Cleocritus 

Callias 

Theopompns 

Glaucippus 

Diodes 

Eudemon. Marm . 
Antigenes. Marm. 
Callias. Marm. 

Alexias 

•Pythodorus. Athtn. 
•Euclid® 

Micon 
Exenaetus 
Laches 
Ariftocratts 
.Ithicles 
' Lyfiades 
Phormio 
Diophantus 
, Eubulides 
Demoftratus 
* Phiiocles 
Nicotdes 
'Demoftratus- 
Antipater 
Pyrrhion 
Theodor us 
Miftichides 
Dexitheus 
Diotrephcs 
Phanollratus 
Menander 
-Denjophjius 
Pytheus. Marm. 

Nicon. Hal. 

Nauflnicus. Hal. 

Callias. Hal. 

Chariander 
Hippodamus 
Socratides 
Afteius. Pauf. 
Alcifthenes. Hal. 
Phraficlides. Marm. 
Difcinetus. Pauf. 
Lyfiflratus 
Naufigene. Marm. 
Polyzehs. Hal. 

; Cepbifodorus. Hal. 

Chion 

Tknocrates. Hal. 
Cariclid® 

. Molon. Hal. dinar. 
Nicophemus 
Callimedes 
Euchariftus 
Cephtfodotus 

Agathodct. Pauf. Marm 


a5 The l irft Afcent of Cyrut into AJia. Marni. 

26 tiionyf. made K. of Syrac. Diod. The Fight at 

27 Arginuft. The ten Captains put to Death. 

I The thirty Tyrants. Ther-amcnes put to Death. 


The. Afcent of Cyrus into Aft a again# his Brother. His 
Death. Xen ..retreats with the Army. The 50 Ty¬ 
rants pat down. 

Socrates put to Death. Thitr.bro fent-into Afia again# Tijfa- 
phernes by the Lacedemonians ; and of Xenophon' s Re- 

Agejuattt goes into AJia again# the Perjtan. 

Agefilaus called home; fights with the Boatians at Co- 
rohara. 

Canon re-edifies the Walls of Athens. 


Arijlotle Born. Latrt'. 


22 3 Xenophon died. Latrt. 

.225 
. 226 

227 • 
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cvi 

Elpines 

.228 

2 

Calliftratus. Marm. 

229 

3 

Diotimus 

a 3 ° 

4 1 

Eudemus 

231 

cvii 

Ariftodemus 

232 

2 

Theflalus 

a 33 

3 

Apollodorus 

a 34 

4 

Callimachus. Athen. 

23S 

cviii - — 

Theophilus. Pauf. At be#. — ' 

236 

2 

Themiftocles 

237 

3 

Archias 

238 

4 

Eubulus 

239 

cix 

Lizifcus 

240 

2 

Pithodorus 

241 

3 

Soligenes 

242 

4 

Nicomachus 

243 


Theophraftus 

244 

2 

3 

Lyfimachides 

Charonidas 

245 

246 

4 

Phrynichus 

Itl 

cxi 

Pythodorus. Arr. 

2 

Euaenetus , 

249 

3 

/Elides 

250 

4 

Nicocrates 5 

251 

cxii 

Niceratus 

252 

2 

Ariftophanes. Arr. 

253 

3 

Ariftophon. Arr. 

254 

4 

Cephifophon 

2 55 

cxiii 

Euthycritus 

256 

z 

3 

Hegemon. Hal. Arr. 
Chremes 

HI 

4 

Anticles 

259 

cxiv 

Hegefias. Arr. 

260 

2 

Cephifodorus 

261 

3 

Philocles. Laert. 

262 

4 

Archippus. Laert. 

263 

cxv 

Nesclimus. Hal. 

264 

2 

Apollodorus ; 

265 

3 

Archippus 

266 

4 

Dcmogenes 

267 


Democlides 

268 

2 

Praxibulus 

269 

3 

Nicodorus 

270 

4 

Theophraftus 

271 

cxvii 

Pole mo 

272 

2 

Simonides 

273 

3 

Hieromnemon 

274 

4 

Demetrius Phalereus 

275 

cxviii 

Carinus 

276 

2 

Anaxicrates 

III 

3 

Corsebus 

4 

Xenippus 

279 

cxijc 

Phericles. Hal. 

280 

2 

Leoftratus 

281 

3 

Nicodes 

282 

4 

Calliarchus 

283 

cxx 

2 

Hegemachus. Laert. 
Euftemon 

284 

285 

3 

Mneftdemus 

286 

4 

Antiphanes 

I 287 


Piste died 82 Years ©Id. Alhtn. lib. 5. 


Arijiotle went to Mitilene. Laert. 

Arijtotlc went to King Phi ftp j Alexander being fif. 
teen Years old. Laert. 


Arijiotle teacheth in the Ly tecum 13 ^feaee; 


drijhtlt went to Chdlcis, and died there near 6# 
Years old. Laert. Theopbroflut facceeded. w 


Palemo , Prefidcnt of the Academy. 
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Niciaa 
Nicoftratus 
Olympiodorus 
Philippus 
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Pytharatus. Clt. 


Diognetus. Marm. 


286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

2 93 

294 

295 

296 
29: 
29: 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

3°i 

309 

3 10 

3 

312 

3*3 

3i4 

3*5 

3*6 

3*7 

3*8 

3*9 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

3*7 

3 X8 

329 

330 

33* 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

34* 


Latydts Prefideat of the Academy 26 Yean. 
Laert. 
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Lacydes refigns the School 
Ittles. Laert*. 


Cbarncrdes born. 


to Evander and T*- 



THE 


HISTORY 

O F 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE FOURTH PART, 

Containing the Gyrenatck , Megarick , Eleack , Eretriack Se£h. 


The Cyrenatck Se£L 

ARISTIPPUS. 


C H A P. I. 

His Country and Parents. 


T HE Eftimation which Philofophers had daily 
gain’d among the Grecians about this 
Time, caufed it exceedingly to multiply, 
whilft every Profeflor, ambitious to be held wifer 
than his Matter, and teaching fomething nifw, de- 
fircd to have the Honour to be Author of a Sed. 

The Succeffion of the lonick Philo fophy, which 
before Socrates was fmgle, after him was divided 
into many Schools, whereof fbme were but of Ibort 
Continuance; others had longer Succeffion. Of 
the left durable were the 


We {hall firft difpatch thofe which were of fhort- 
eft Continuance, whether that they were founded 
upon lets Reafon, and were in flsort Time broken, as 
Cicero * faith, and quite extinll by the Strength and 
Arguments of the others ; or that being inttituted 
and founded in more obfcure Parts, they were not 
fo lading as thole which were profelled in the mod 
flourilhing City of Athens. 

Ariftippus a Difciple of Socrates , after his Death 
returned home into his Country at Cyrene in Africa , 
from whence the Doflrine which his Scholars re¬ 
tained had the Name of Cyrsnaick. b He was Son 
Of Aretades of c Cyrene. 

CHAP. II. 

Houi be went to Athens, and heard Socrates. 


fo called from the Places where the Profeflors Sou- C'Rom Cyrene Arijlippus went firft to Athens, in- 
rifted. Others of longer Succeffion, the r vited by the Fame of “ Socrates , concerning 

whom be fell into Difcourft with Ifchomachus, meel- 

Academick, \ . . ,. .__ . C Peripatetick. ing him cafually at the Olympick Games, and en- 

Cynick, Jout of which came the | Stoick. quiring what Dijfutes they were whirtwith Socra- 
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f cs prevailed fe much upon the young Men , he receiv¬ 
'd from him feme little Seeds and' Scatterings thereof-, 
'wherewith he was fo pajjionately affelted, that he 
grew pale and lean , till, to afpwage his fervent 
Thir/l, he took a Voyage to Athens, and there drunk 
at the Fountain , fatisfying himfelf with the P erf on, 
his Difcourfe and Philofopby, the End whereof was 
to know cur Evils , and to acquit ourfclvcs of them. 
Arillotle ' find, Philofopby doth Harm, to, thofe who 
miflnterpret Things wellfaietl Ariffippus~ f chiefly de¬ 
lighted with the more voluptuous Difputes of Socrates* 
afferted Pleafure to be the ultimate End wherein all 
Happinefs doth confiit. s fJis Life was agreeable 

to the Opinion, which he employed in Luxury, fweet 
Unguents, rich Garments, IVine and Women ; main¬ 
tained by a Courfe as different from the Precepts 
and Practice of Socrates as the Things themfelves 
•were. For, notwithflanding he had a good Eft ate 
(and three Country Seats) h he firft of the Socratick 
Difciples took Money for teaching. Which Socra¬ 
tes obferving, asked him how he- came to have fo 
much ? He replied. How came you to have fo little ? 
A further Diilike of this Courfe Socrates expreffed, 
when Ariflippus fending him twenty Alines, he re¬ 
turned it, laying, hit Daemon would not Jujfer him 
to take it. 

CHAP. III. 

How he went to jEgina. 

T Eaving Socrates, 5 he went to /Eginer, where he 
■*—' lived with more Freedom and Luxury than be¬ 
fore. Socrates fent Exhortations to reclaim him-, 
frequent but fruitlefs, and to the fame End publifh- 
ed that Difcourfe which we find in Xenophon. Here 
he became acquainted with Lais, the famous Co¬ 
rinthian Courtezan, k who came thither yearly at 
the Feaft of Neptune, and was as conftantly fre¬ 
quented by Ariflippus, for whofe Sake 1 Hermefla- 
nax faith, he took a Voyage to Corinth (mentioned 
among his Apophthegms.) 

To Corinth Love the Cyrenaean led, 

TVhere he enjoyed Theffalian Lais’ Bed ; 

No Art the fubtile Ariflippus knew 

By which the Power of Love he might efehew. 

m Wh'lft he was upon his Voyage to Corinth, a 
great Tempeft arofe, whereathe was much troubled; 
one of the Paiicngers faying unto him, IVe ordinary 
People are not afraid, but you PLilofophcrs fear (or 
as ' Than, are you afraid like other People ?)" our 
Sszds, znfwered he, are not of equal Value, *"you 
h <zard a wicked and unhappy Life, I Felicity and 
Beatitude. 

p To thofe who blamed him for frequenting Lais, 

c Cic. de nat. D:-;r. f Cic. dc Orat. 3. g Athen. Deipn. 

13. m Inert. 2. 71. n Var. hid. 9. 10. o A. Cell. 19. 
r Atr.cn. deipn. 13. s In Pliardone. t Socratic, Epjft. jfi, 
y ibid. 2. 95. z Ciccr. Acad, quadl, lib. 4. 7. 
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I pojfefs her, faith he, not floe me. q Lais, in Emu- 
h t io rr of 'Ptry&e gave' Adm itt a n c Y ^'adlt'Softs ef 
People, Rich and Poor ; whereupon Ariflippus, re¬ 
prehended by his Servant for bellowing fo much on 
her, who entertained Diogenes the Cynick gratis, / 
give her Money, faith he, that I may enjoy her , not 
that others may not, r Diogenes reproached hstti for 
frequenting the Company of Lais, faying, -Afi/lip- 
pttt, you and- 1 : comierfcwith' the fame WfomaA, ei¬ 
ther give over, or be like a Cynick. Do you think it 
eflifurd, faith he, to dwell in a Houfc wherein others 
lived before, or to fail in a Ship that hath carried 
other Paffiengers ? It is net. more ahfurcL to ajfetd a. 
TVoman whom others have enjoyed. 

At Mgina ho continued .till the Death of Socra¬ 
tes, as (befides the Teftimony of 5 Plato) appeareth 
by this ' Epiftle of his written upon that Occafion. 

Of the Death of Socrates, I and Cleombrotus 
have received Information, and that when he might 
have efcaped from the eleven Officers, he faid be 
would not-, unlefs he was acquitted.by -Law ; for that 
•were as much as in him lay to betray his Country. 
My Opinion is, he being unjujlly committed, he might 
have got his Liberty any IVay, conceiving that all 
•which he could do til orinconjtderately mujl be jujl. 
From whence again I blame him not, as if he had 
done ill even in this. You write me word that all 
the Friends and Difciples of Socrates have left A- 
thens, out of Fear the like Jhould befal any of you ; 
it is well done ; and we being at prefent at Algina 
will- continue here a while, then ctmc to you, anil 
wherein we are able, ferve you. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Injlitution of a Se£f. 

A Riflippus returning at length to his own Coun- 
- r *' try Cyrene, profeffed Philofophy there, and in - 
ffituted a Se<ft called u Cyrmaick from the Place, by 
fome * Hedonick , or voluptuous from the Doctrine. 
They x who followed the Inftitution of Ariflippus, 
and were called Cyrenaick, held thus : 

They rejected Phyfick and natural Difquifirionsj 
from the feeming Incomprehenfibility thereof. La- 
gick they handled becaufe of its great Ufefulnefs. 
But Meleager and Clitornachus affirm they defpifed 
both Phyfick and Dialedlick alike, as unufeful ; for 
that without thefe, a Man who hath learned what 
Things are good, what evil, is able to difcourfe 
well, and to fhake off Superftition and the - Fear of 
Death. 

Sedt. i. Of Judgment and Judicatories. 

’ | 'Hey y held, that the Senfes inform not always 
truly, 2 that nothing extrinflcal can be perceived, 
2. h Laert. 2. 65. i Athen. deipn. 12. k Ibid. 1 Ittf. 

1. * .dElian. ibid. p Laert. 2. 73. q Athen. deipn. 13. 

V lout. Proem. w Galea. Hift. Phil. x Lacrt. 2. 92. 
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theft Things mly can it perceived which are felt by 
inward Touch, at Grief and Pleajiere, neither 
know we what Colour any Thing is, nor what Sound 
it makes, but only that we feel ourfelves affetled af¬ 
ter fuch a Manner ; * that Pafjions art compreben- 
fivt, that Objects are not comprehenfve. That nothing 
judgeth but by interior Promotion, and the Judgment 
of true and falfe confjls of inward Touch. 

b Sextus Empericus more folly. T hey aflert that 
Paflions or Affections are the Judges and the only 
Things that may comprehend, and not fallacious, 
but of thofe Things which caufe Paflions, there is 
nothing which is comprehenfible, or that may not 
deceive us. For, that we are made white, or af¬ 
fected with fweet, may be faid exprefly and firmly, 
but that the Thing which caufeth this AfFeClion is 
white or fweet, cannot in like Manner be aflerted. 
For it is pcffible that we be affeCted with whitenefs 
from a Thing that is not white, and with fweetnefs 
from a Thing that is not fweet, as to him who is 
dim-fighted or hath the Yellow-Jaundice, all 
Things feem yellow to one, duskilh to the other, 
and he who pincheth his Eye, ^inketh he fees 
Things double, he who is mad fancies vwoThebes'i, 
two Suns ; in all thefe, they that are fo afFeCted, 
to wit, with Yellownefs or Duskifhnefs, or Duplici¬ 
ty, is true, but that the Thing which moveth 
them is yellow or duskilh, or double, is conceived 
to be falfe: So it is mod confonant to Reafon, that 
we comprehend nothing more than our own Paf- 
fions. For we muff hold that the Things feen are 
either the Paflions themfelves, or the Caufes of thofe 
Paflions ; if we fay our Paflions are the Things 
feen, we mud likewife affirm all Things fern, to 
be true and comprehenfive : If we fay the Things 
feen are the Caufes of thofe Paflions, we mud 
confefs all Things feen to be falfe and incompre- 
henfible. For that Paffion which happeneth to us, 
fheweth us itfelf and nothing more, fo that to fpeak 
truly, the Paffion or AfFeCtion itfelf is the only 
Thing that is apparent to us, and for that Reafon, 
in their proper AfFe&ions none err, but in the exter¬ 
nal ObjeCt, all. The firft are comprehenfive, the 
fecond incomprehenfive, the Soul being weak in the 
Difcernment thereof, by Reafon of Places, Inter¬ 
vals, Motions, Mutations, and many other Caufes. 

Flence they aflert, that there is not in Man any 
one common Thing which judgeth, but they im- 
pofe common Names on the Judgments ; all com¬ 
monly name white and fweet, but fomething com¬ 
mon that is white and fweet they have not, for 
every Man apprehends his own Affe&ion. Now 
whether the lame AffeCtion happeneth to any one, 
and to him that is next him, from white, neither 
it he able to fay, as not receiving the AffeCtion of 
the other, neither can the other that is next him 
fay, as not receiving his AffeCtion. There being 
therefore ho common AffeCtion in us, it were a 
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ralh Thing to aflert, that whatfbever feemeth fuch to 
me, feemeth alfo fuch to him'that is next me; for per¬ 
haps my Conftitution is fuch as to be whitened 
from that which externally incurreth, another hath 
his Senfe fo ordered, as that he is afFeCted otherwife. 
That therefore which is feen and appeareth is not 
common. 

That by Reafon of the differing Conftitutions of 
the Senfe we are not moved alike, nor in the fame 
Manner, is manifeft from thofe who have the Jaun¬ 
dice, and thofe that are pur-blind, and thofe that 
are afFeCted according to Nature For, as from 
the fame ObjeCt, fome are fo afFeCted as to be black, 
others red, others white ; fu is it likewife confo¬ 
nant to Reafon, that they who are afFeCted accord¬ 
ing to Nature, by Reafon of the different Confli- 
tution of Senfes, are not moved alike by the fame 
Things, but one Way the white, another Way 
the black, another Way he whofe Eyes are blue, 
another Way he whofe Eyes ate black ; whence 
we impofe common Names on Things, having our¬ 
felves proper and particular AfFeCtions. 

SeCt. 2. Of the End, or chief Good. 

'T’O thefe Aflertions (continueth Sextus Empericus) 
concerning the Judicatories, agreeth what they 
aflert concerning Ends. 

Of AffeClions, fome are pleafant, fome harfli 
and troublefome, fome mean ; the harlh and trouble- 
fome are ill, whofe End is Grief ; the pleafant. 
Good, whofe End, which cannot be deceived, is 
Pleafure The Mean are neither good nor ill, 
whofe End is neither good nor ill, which is an Af- 
feClion between Pleafure and Grief. AffeClions 
therefore are the Judges and Ends of all Things, 
and we live, fay they, obferving Evidence ar.d 
Liking, Evidence in the reft of the AffeClions, 
Liking in Pleafure. 

Laertius faith % they aflert two Paflions or Af¬ 
feClions, Grief and Pleafure : Pleafure, a foft, 
fmooth Motion ; Grief, a harfh Motion. One 
Pleafure differeth not from another Pleafure, nor is 
one Pleafure fweeter than another Pleafure : This 
Pleafure is coveted by all living Creatures, the other 
fhunned. 

They aflert <* corporeal Pleafure to be our ulti¬ 
mate End, as Panectius faith in his Book of Sects, 
not cataffematick permanent Pleafure, which con- 
fifleth in Privation of Grief, and a Quiet void of 
all Difturbance, which Epicurus held. 

The End differeth from Beatitude', for the End 
is fome particular Pleafure: Beatitude is that which 
confifleth of all particular Pleafures, wherein are 
included both the pafl and future. Again, particu¬ 
lar Pleafure is expetible in itfelf. Felicity, not in 
itfelf, but for particular Pleafures. 
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That Pleafure is our chief End is manifeft, in 
that from our firft Infancy, without any Inilrudiion 
of others, we naturally aim thereat, and having ob¬ 
tained it, feek nothing elle. Moreover, we avoid 
not any Thing (1> much as its contrary. Grief. 

Pleafure is good, tho’proceeding from the rood 
fordid difhonell Thing, as Hippobotus in his Book 
cf 5 . 7 : ; for, alt'io’ the Adlion be difhonell, yet 
the 1'.Vafin e tliercof is expetible in itfelf, and good. 

fo!-.n e, which Epicurus held, they eftecm not 
Pi-vtlite, i.or WjIK of Pleafure Grief; lor both thcfe 
co.iiift in Motion, but Indolence and want of Plea¬ 
fure cor.f lls not in Motion, for Indolence is like the 
State of a fleeping Man. 

Ti.ey hold, that fome Men may not defire Plea- 
fuie, through Perverfity of Mind. 

All fpiritual Pleafures and Pains arife not from 
corpoieal Pleafures and Pains : For from the fimple 
Prof perky of our ’Country or ourfelf, we are afle di¬ 
ed with Joy. 

But neither the Remembrance of pall Goods, 
nor Expedition of future compleat Pleafure, as E- 
picurus thought, for by Time and Expedition the 
Adotion of the Soul is diflblved. f Pleafure, ac¬ 
cording to Ariftippus, is (uoro^for©-, conftjleth only 
in one Part of Time , the prefent: For the Remem¬ 
brance of pall Pleafures, or Expedition qf the fu¬ 
ture, is vain and frivolous, and nothing appertain¬ 
ed] to Beatitude: But that only is good which is 
prefent. With thofe Pleafures which he received 
heretofore, or fhall receive hereafter, Arijiippus faid, 
he was nothing at all moved, the firft being gore, 
the other not yet come, and what it will prove 
when it is come, is uncertain. Hence* he argued, 
that Men ought not to be follicitous either about 
Things paft or future, and that not to be troubled 
at fuen Things is a Sign of a conftant clear Spirit. 
He alfo advifed to take Care only for the prefent 
Day, and in that Day, only of the prefent Part 
thereof, wherein fumething was done or thought : 
For he faid, the prefent is only in our Power, not 
the paft or future, the one being gone, the other un¬ 
certain whether ever it will come. 

'* Neither do Pleafures confift merely in fimple 
Sight or Hearing, for we hear with Delight thofe 
who counterfeit Lamentation, and thofe who la¬ 
ment truly, we hear with Difpleafure. This Pri¬ 
vation of Pleafure and Grief they called mean States. 

The Pleafures of the Body are much better than 
thofe of the Soul, and the rains or Griefs thereof 
m uch worfe ; for which Rcafon thofe who offend 
2dtually, are mod grievoufly punifhed. 

To grieve is more unnatural to us, to delight, 
more natural ; for which Reafon, much more Care 
is requifitefor the ordering of ore than of the other, 
yet, many Times we rejedl Things which effedl 
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Pleafure, as being grievous, fo that the Concur¬ 
rence of Pleafures which effedeth Beatitude, is ve¬ 
ry difficult. 

Moreover they hold *, that every wile Man doth 
not live plealantly, nor every wicked Man unplea- 
fantly, but lb for the moll Part: For it is enough 
that a Man be aftedled and reduced by Incidence 
of one lingle Pleafure. 

They held, that k Grief is the greateft Ill; that 
Grief is not effected by every Ill, but by the uti. 
expected and unforefeen ; that one Alan is more 
grieved than another. 

They afiert, that Riches are efficient Caufes of 
Pleafure *, yet not expetible in themfelves. 

Sedl. 3. Of Virtue. 

A LI. good confifteth in Pleafure m . Virtue itfelf 
is only laudable, as being an efficient Caufe of 
Pleafure. 

" Nothing is juft, honeft, or difhoneft by Na¬ 
ture, but by Law and Cuftom ; yet a good Man 
will do nothing that is evil, becaufe of the Cenfure 
or Efteem whicn would fall upon his Actions, and 
that 0 fuch a one is wile. 

Prudence is a good, yet not expetible in itfelf, 
but for the Sake of thofe Things which proceed 
from it. 

A Friend is to be embraced for the Ufe we may 
have of him, as the Body cherilheth every Part 
thereof as long as it remaineth found. 

Of Virtues, fome are in the unwife. 

Corporeal Exercife conduceth to the Acquifition 
of Virtue. 

A wife M an i* not fubjedl to Envy, Love, or 
Superftition, for all thefe proceed from the Vanity 
of Opinion } but he is fubjedl to Grief or Fear, as 
being natural Accidents. 

CHAP. V. 

How he went to Dionyfius his Court. 

A Bout this Time Dionyfius the Sicilian Tyrant 
flourifhed, p to whom reforted many Philofo- 
phers, amongft the reft Arijiippus, invited by his 
fumptuous Magnificence. v Dionyfius asked him 
the Reafon of his coming : He anfwered. To give 
what I have , and to receive what / have not, or, 
as others, when I wanted IVifdom , I went to Socra¬ 
tes , now / want Money , I come to you. He foon 
insinuated into the Favour of Dionyfius, for he could 
conform himfelf to every Place, Time, and Per- 
fon, adl any Part, conftrue whatfoever happened 
to the bell ; and thus enjoying prefent Pleafure, ne¬ 
ver troubled himfelf for the abfent. As Hmrat *'» 


f Athol, deipn. 12. g JEl. var. hid. lib. 14. 6. h Laot. x. 90. i Had. 1 . 91. k Clc. Talc. q«aft. 2 . f, 11*0* 
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Every 
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Every Conditio», Hetbit, and Event, 
ftfth Ariftippus fuits, with all content. 

Of his Compliance with Dionyfius'* Humour 
there are thefe Inflances. * Dionyfius at a Feaft 
commanded, that all Ihould put on Purple Robes; 
Plato refufed, faying, 

/ will not with a formal Robe difgrace 
My felf who am a Man of manly Race. 

But Ariftippus took it, and beginning to dance, 
faid, 

Jf it come pure, a mirthful Feajl 
Never corrupts a modejl Breajt. 
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is, to teach me when it Jhould be faid. Whereat 
Dionyfius difpteafed, bad him take the loweft Place, 
which he did quietly, faying. You have a Mind to 
make this Seat more honourable. b The next Day 
the Tyrant asked him what he thought of that Place 
wherein he then fate, in refpedt of that wherein he 
fate the Night before ? He anfvyered, they were 
alike to him : To-day, faith he, becaufe I left it, 
it is contemned, what Yefterday was efteemed the” 
moil honourable, that where I fit To-day efteemed 
moft honourable, which Yefterday, without me, 
was accounted the loweft. 

c Being asked why Dionyfius fell out with him, 
heanfwered, for the fame Reafon he falleth out with 
others. 

d Dionyfius'* faying, (out of Sophocles as Plutarch 
affirms, who alcribes this to Zeno.) 


' Another Time fuing to Dionyfius in the Behalf 
of his Friend, he would not hear him ; at laft he 
threw himfelf at his Feet, and his Petition was 
granted ; for which being reprehended. Blame not 
me, faith he, but Dionyfius, whofe Ears are in his 
Feet. 

" Dionyfius fhewed him three Courtezans, bidding 
him take his Choice ; he leading them all three 
away, faid, Paris was punijhedfor preferring , 


TVhoe'er goes to a Tyrant, he 
A Servant is, tho' he came free. 

He immediately anfwered. 

No Servant is if he came free. 

Dionyfius offering Plato a great Sum of Money, 
which he refufed ; Ariftippus being at the fame t 


fore'the other two. But, having brought them to in the Court of Dionyfius, faid, Dionyfius beftows 
the Door,- he difmift them, as ready to contemn as his Liberality upon good Grounds, to us who ask 
accept : Whereupon Strata (or as others Plato) much, he giveth little, to Plato, who requireth no- 
told him, You can only wear old Garments and Rags, thing, he offereth much. 

for which Iikewife they admired him that he would * Another Time Helicon of Cyzicus, one of Pla- 
weara Threadbare, and a rich Milefian Cloak with to' s Friends, having foretold an Eclipfe of the Sun, 
equal Decorum, accommodating himfelf to both. which when it fell out accordingly, he was much 
" When Dionyfius did fpit upon him, he took it honoured for it: Ariftippus jefting with other Phi- 
patiently ; for which being reproved, Fijhermen lofophers, faid, he could foretel a ftranger Thing, 
faid he, fuffer themfehes to be wet all over that they They demanding what it was: 1 prognofticate, 
may catch [scdCiorJ a Gudgeon, anijhall I be troubled faith he, that Plato and Dionyfius will ere lung be 
at a little Spittle , who mean to take x (iKtvor ? at Variance, and fo it happened. 

y He begged Money of Dionyfius, who faid to 
him, you told me a wife Man wanted nothing : CHAP. VI. 

Give me, and we will talk of this afterwards. When His Emulators. 

Dionyfius had given it him. Now, faith he, you fee 

I do not want. T'His Favour which he found with Dionyfius, was 

By this Complaifance he gained fo much upon A perhaps the Occafion, for which he was ma- 
Dionyfius, that he had a greater Efteem for him Jigned by the reft of the Philofephers, amor.gft 
than all the reft of the Philofophers, tho’ fometimes whom was, 

he fpoke fo freely to Dionyfius, that he incurred his f Xenophon , who out of Ill-will to him, publiui- 
Difpleafare. ed the s Difcourfe between him and Socrates about 

z To Dionyfius asking why Philofophers haunted Pleafure. 
the Gates of rich Men, but rich Men not thofe of h Plato likewile, through the fame DifaffeMion, 
Philofophera : Becaufe, faith he, the one knows what tacitely reprehends him, in Pha done, for being in 
he wants, the other not. Afgina at the Time of Socrates his Death. 1 Pla- 

* To Dionyfius, urging hfm ta treat of PhHofophy ; to being m Dionyfius'% Court, when he was there. 
It is ridiculous , (kith he, if you learn of me what it reproved his fumptuous Life : Whereupon Ariftippus 

life.oJd££. 
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asked him, whether he thought Dionyfius a good 
Man, or not. Plato affirmed, he thought him 
good ; Yet be, replied Arijlippus, liveth much more 
Jump!uoujly ; therefore it is not' incompatible with 
GoodneJ's. 

' Pheedo likewife feemed to deride him, demand¬ 
ing who it was that iinell’d fo ttrong of Unguents; 
h is I, unhappy Man that 1 am , anfwer’d Arijlip¬ 
pus, and the Perjian King, IP'bo is more unhappy 
than I? llut as other Things are not the worfe 
for tins, neither is a Man. k A Curfe on thofe ef¬ 
feminate Perfons who brought a Scandal upon fo 
good a Thing. 1 

:n Aifcbines alfo, and he, were fometimes at Dif¬ 
ference. Once, after fome falling out betwixt 
them, Arijlippus faid to him, Shall we not be 
Friends ? Shall we not give over Fooling ? Or do you 
expect fome Body Jhould kick us into Kindncfs ? Wil¬ 
lingly, anfwered Aifcbines. Now, faith Arijlippus, 
remember, that though lam the Elder, yet I yield¬ 
ed firjl. Aifcbines replied, And jujlly , for you are 
better than I * I begun the Enmity, you the Recon¬ 
cilement. "Plutarch relates it thus. Being fallen 
out with Aifcbines, he met one who asked him, 
l There is now your old Friend/hip, Ariftippus? It is 
eifecp, faith he, but I will wake it: And going 
itrait to Aifcbines, Am I fo unhappy, faith he, and 
fo inconfiderable in your EJleetn, as not to defense 
Correction? Aifcbines anfwer’d. It is nothingJlrange 
that, exceeding by Nature in all Things, you Jhould 
fir[l know what is fit to be done. 

Antijlhenes is to be numbered alfo amongft thofe 
who were difpleafed at his Manner of Life, as ap. 
peareth by an Epiftle of his to that EfFedt, extant 
amongft the Socratici Epiftles ; to which Arijlippus 
returned this Anfwer. 

0 Ariftippus to Antifthenes. 

’ E are , Ariftippus, unhappy beyond Meafure. 

Now can we be otherwije, living with a Ty¬ 
rant, daily eating and drinking delicioufly, perfumed 
with choicejl Unguents, attired in rich loofe Garments 
brought from Tarentum ; and none will deliver me 
from the Cruelty of Dionyfius, who detains me, not 
as a rude Pcrfon, but one that is verfed in Sucratick 
Learning ; Jupplying me (as I faid) with Meat, 
Unguents, Garments, and the like ; fearing neither 
the ‘Judgments of Gods nor Men. And now the Mis¬ 
fortune is much increafed. He hath bcjlowed on me 
three Sicilian Virgins of extraordinary Beauty, and 
many Utenfils of Silver ; and when this Man will 
give over doing fuch Things, I know not ; you do well 
therefore to be concerned for the Miferies of others ; 
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in the Requital whereof I rejoice in your Happinefs, 
and return you Thanks. ParewcL 

The Figs which you have, lay up again/I Winter, 
ahd the Cretan Meal ; for thefe Things feem to be 
better than s Riches. Vrajh and drink of the Foun¬ 
tain of Enneacrunus; wear the fame Garment in 
Winter as in Summer, and that fordid, as becomes 
a free Perfon living under the Athenian Democracy. 
As for me, I knew as foon as I came into the City 
and IJland governed by a Monarch, I Jhould Juffer 
thofe Ills of which you write to me. Now the Syra- 
cufians, Agrigentines, Geloans, and the reft of the 
Sicilians, ' compajjionately admire me-, but ’ for my 
Madnefs in coming inconfiderately to thefe unfeemly 
Things, I wijh this Curfe to fall upon me, that I 
may never be quit of thefe Evils ; becaufe being of 
Years of Difcretion , and pretending to Wifdom, I 
would not undergo Hunger and Cold, nor contemn 
Glory, nor wear a long Beard. I will fend you 
fome great white Lupines to eat, after you have ailed 
Hercules to the Boys ; of which Things it is reported 
you ejlecm it not abfurd to difeourfe and write. But 
if any Man Jhould fpeak of Lupines to Dionyfius, / 
think it were againft the Rules of Tyranny. Of the 

rejl, go and difeourfe with Simon the Leather-dref- 
fer, than whom you ejlecm nothing more wife ; for I 
am not allowed Familiarity with Artificers , becauje 
I live under Obedience to others. 

Notwithftanding this jarring betwixt them, Ari¬ 
jlippus was nothing backward in employing the In- 
tereft he had at Court, for fome Friends of Antijl¬ 
henes, to preferve them from Death; as this Let¬ 
ter of his to Antijlhenes doth manifeft. 

‘ The Locrian young Man, of whom you write to 
me, will be Jet at Liberty , neither put to Death, nor 
fined, though they were very near Death. “ Let not 
Antifthenes know I have faved his Friends ,. for he 
loves not to converfe with Tyrants, but with Meal- 
men and Victuallers ; fuch as fell Meat and Drink 
at Athens, without Fraud ; and fuch as fell thick 
deaths in cold Weather, and fuch as fervt w Simon; 
thefe are not Riches. 

Diogenes followed the Example of his Matter 
Antijlhenes, in deriding Arijlippus, calling him the 
Court Spaniel. As Arijlippus patted by, Diogenes 
butted about wattling Herbs, called to him, faying. 
If you had learned to -do thus, you needed not have 
followed the Courts of Princes. And you, laid he, 
if you had known how to converfe with Men , need¬ 
ed not to have wajbed Herbs. Thus exprefled by 
x Horace. 

Diog. On Herbs if Ariftippus could hatte din’d , 
The Company of Kings be had declin’d. 
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Arift. H* who derides me, had he Wit to ufe 
The Company of Kings, would Herbs refufe. 

I mine own fejler ; thou the People's art ; 

My Choice is of the better, nobler Part ; 

I, by a King maintained, on Horfeback ride 5 
Thou by the meaneft People art fupply'd. 

Than thofe that do maintain thee thou art lefs j 
Yet to want nothing vainly doji profefs. 

t Theodoras, in his Buok of Sects, reproached 
drijlippus ; and z Alexis the comick Poet, in his 
Galatea, bringeth in a Servant fpeaking thus of one 
of his Difciples. 

My Majler young an Rhetorici firji intent, 

Next to Philofophy his Study bent. 

A Cyrenaean liv'd at Athens then. 

Nam'd Ariftippus, jujlly, firji of Men 
Ejleem'd for Subtlety and Luxury, 

A Talent him my Majler gave, to be 

His Scholar ; but of Arts he none was taught. 

Save only Cookery, that away he brought. 

CHAP. VII. 

His Apothegms. 

Apothegms (in * which Kind he was conceived 
to have an Acutenefe beyond all the other Phi- 
lofophers) thefe are remembered. 

6 He once gave fifty Drachms for a Partridge; 
for which being reproved by another ; You would 
have given a Penny for it, faith he ; which the other 
granting; So much, faith he, are fifty Drachms to me. 

c Being demanded what was the greateft Benefit 
he had received by Philofophy, he anfwered ; To 
ccnverfe freely with all Men. 

II Being reproached for living high ; If Magnifi¬ 
cence were a Sin, faith he, it would not be praftifed 
upon Days of Fejlival to the Gods. 

'To one who asked, wherein Philofophers ex¬ 
celled other Men ; Though all Laws were abolijbed, 
faith he, we Jhauld lead the fame Lives. 

f Being demanded how the Learned differ from 
the Unlearned, he anfwered j as Horfes unbaci'd, 
from fetch as are well managed. 

* Going into the Houfe of a Courtezan, a young 
Man of the Company blufljed, to whom he faid. 
It is not ill to go in, but not to be able to come out. 

h To one who defired him to refolve a Riddle ; 
Thou Fool, faith he, why wouldjl thou have me re¬ 
folve that which sinrefolved finds us fetch Entertain- 

He faid. It is better to be a Beggar than un¬ 
learned ; for one wants only Riches, the other Hu¬ 
manity. 
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Being reviled, he went aloof off} he that reviled, 
asked why he fled ; Becaufe, faith he, to fpeak ill is 
in your Power, not to hear is in mine. 

One faying, he faw Philofophers at the Gates of 
rich Men ; And Phyficians, faith he, at the Gates 
of the Sick ; but no Man would for that Reafon ebufe 
to be fick rather than a Phyfician. 

To one who boafled he learned much: As they, 
faith he, who eat and exercife much, are not better 
than thofe who eat only to fatisfy Nature ; neither 
are th<y Learned, who make large , but profitable 
Collections. 

An Orator pleading for him, and gaining the 
Caufe, asked him. What are you the better for. So¬ 
crates? So much, faith he, as that I make good thofe 
Things which you alledged in my Defence. 

He inftru&ed his Daughter Arete, to contemn all 
that is too much. 

To one who demanded, what his Son would be 
the better for Learning ; If in nothing elfe, in this , 
faith he, that in the Theatre one Stone Jhall not fit 
upon another. 

Of one who would have preferred his Son to 
him, he demanded 500 Drachms; For fo much , 
faith the other, I can buy a Slave : Do fo, anfwered 
he, and then you will have Two, ‘ your Son, and him 
you buy. 

He faid he took Money of his Friends, not to 
make Ufe of it himfelf, but to let them know the 
right Ufe of it. 

Being reproached for entertaining an Orator to 
plead his.Caufe} And when I wouldfeajl, faith he, 
I hire a Cook. 

k To one who boafted of his Swimming} Are not 
you ajhamed, faith he, to glory in the Property of a 
Dolphin ? 

Being demanded, wherein the Learned differ’d 
from the Unlearned } Send them naked to Strangers , 
faith he, and you Jhall fee. 

To one who boafted he could drink much, with¬ 
out being drunk} So, faith he, can a Mult. 

Being blamed that he took Money, being the 
Difciple of Socrates ■, And jujlly, faith he ; for So¬ 
crates, when they font him Wheat and Wine, took a 
little for his prefent Ufe, and fent back the rejl ; the 
chief of all the Athenians were his Purveyors , mine 
Eutichydes, a mercenary Servant. 

Being reproved by Plato, + for buying a great 
Quantity of Fifh } They cojfl me, faith he, but an 
O bolus } Would not you have given fo much for them ? 
To which Plato affenting } It is not that J am pro- 
fufr then, faith he, but that you are covetous. 

1 Simon, Pantler to Dionyfeus, a Phrygian, a Man 
of ill Conditions, brought him to his Houfe, paved 
curioufly with Marble} Arijlippus fpits in his Face, 
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whereat the other growing angry ; / could not find , 
faith he, a fitter Place. 

Being demanded how Socrate) died m •, As I would 
wijh to do, taith he. 

Polyxenus the Sopliift coming to his Houfe, and 
feeing there Women, and a great Feaft, reproved 
him. Ariftippus gave him Way, and after a little 
Paufc; Will you dine with me, faith he? whereto 
he contenting ; Why then, continues he, do you re¬ 
prove me? 'Tis not the Feaft, but the Coft which you 

His Servant being upon a Journey, weary with 
cariying of Money; Throw away, faith he, what 
is too much, and carry as much as you can. 

r He bad his Slaves away his Money throw , 

Becaufe o'ercharg’d with Weight , they went too 

jhw. 

0 Being at Sea, and underftanding the Owners of 
the Vefiol were Pirates, he took his Money, and 
counted it, then let it fall into the Sea, as unwil¬ 
lingly, and ftgbed. Some affirm, that he faid. It 
is better thefe perijh for Ariftippus, than Ariftippus 
fir them. 

F He reproved Men for looking upon Goods expofed 
to Sale, and taking no Care to furnijh their Minds . 
Others aferibe this to Diogenes. 

i Living in Aft a, he was feized by Artaphernes, 
the King’s Lieutenant; whereupon, one faying to 
him, And where is now your Confidence? IFhen, 
laid he, you Fool, floould I be confich nt, if not notv, 
when I Jhall meet with Artaphernes ? 

Thofe who, being endowed with the Liberal 
Arts, forfook. Philofophv, to apply themfelves to 
Mechanical Sciences, he complied to the Suitors of 
Penelope ; They could get the Good-wills of Melantho, 
Polydora, and others of the Servants, but could not 
iht.d.n the Mi ft refs in Marriage. Not unlike is that 
of Arijlo, ’ who faid, that TJ’.vjfis, when he went to 
HJi, few all the Dead, and (poke to them, but could 
not eoine fo much as to the Sight of the Queen. 

J Being demanded what Boys ought to learn ; 
That, faith he, which they ought to praP.fc when 
n. 1 . }' are Men. 

1 To one who accufed him for going from So¬ 
crates to Dion ftus: To Socrates, faith he, / went 
for Tail fix., Education ; to Dionyfus for oreudiet, Re¬ 
creation. 

“ To a Courtezan who told him fhe was with 
Child by him ; To:, know that no more, faid he, 
than if paffing through a Bujh, you Jhiuld fay this 
Thorn pricked you. 

To one who blamed him, that he took Money 
of Dionyfus, Plato a Book; he anfwered, I want 
Money, Plato Books. • 
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w Having loft a great Farm, he faid to one, who 
feemed ejrceffively to compaffionate his Loft; Ton 
have but one Field, I have three Left ; Why floould 
not I rather grieve for you ? It is Madnefs (adds 
Plutarch) to lament for what is loJI , and not re¬ 
joice for wbat is left. 

i* When one told him, the Land is loft for your 
Sake; Better, faith he, is it that the Land be loll 
for me, than I for the Land. 

y Seeing one angry vent his Paffion in Words ; 
Let us not, faith he, fuit Words to our Anger , but 
appeafe our Anger with Words. 

2 Seeing a little Woman exceeding fair; This, 
faith he, is a little Evil, but a great Beauty. They 
who invert thefe Words, and read, A little fair 
one, but great Evil, miftake the Meaning of Ari- 
Jlippus, who plays upon that ordinary Saying, ap¬ 
plying the Jnverfion to his own luxurious Humour. 

* To one, who demanded his Advice, whether 
he fhould marry or no ; he faid, No, if you take a 
fair Wife, faith he, fhe will be common ; if foul, a 
Finy. 

b He ufed to advife young Men to carry fuch Pro- 
vifton, as in a Shipwraci they might fwim away 
withal. 

c As a Shoe that is too big is unfit for life, fo is a 
great Eftate ; the Bignefs of the Shoe troubles the 
Wearer ; Wealth may be ufed upon Occafion , either 
wholly , or in Part. 

CHAP. vnr. 

His Writings. 

''COME affirm, (of whom is Soficrates) that he 
^ wrote nothing at all ; others, that he wrote. 

The Libyan Hijhry, three Books, dedicated to 
Dionyfus. 

Dialogues, twenty five (or ratlier twenty three; 
for the Number feems corrupt) in one Book ; fome 
in the Attick Dialecft, others in the Dorick. Their 
Titles thefe; I. Art abacus. 2. To the Shipwreck’d. 
3. To Exiles. 4. To a poor Man. 5. To Lais. 
6. To Porus. 7. To Lais, concerning a Looking- 
Glafs. 8. Hermias. 9. The Dream. 10. To the 
Cup bearer. xi. Philomelus. 12. To Servants. 
13. To thefe who reproved him for ufing old Wine, 
and common Women. 14. To thofe who reproved him 
for Feajling. 15. An Epijlle to Arete. 16. To the 
Olympick Exercifes. 17. An Interrogation. 18. Ano¬ 
ther Interrogation. 19. c A Chria to Dionyfius. 20. 
Another on an Image. 21. Another on Dionyflus’s 
Daughter. 22. 7 0 one who conceived himftlf dijho- 
noured. 23. To one who endeavoured to give Advice. 

Exercitations fix Books. 

f Of Pleafure, mentioned by Laertius in the Life 
of Epicurus. 
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Of Phifiology, Wt of wfaidi Laertius cite*, that 
Pythagoras wa* fo named, becanTe he (pales no lefe 
Truth than Pythias. 

Of the Luxury of the Ancients, four Book* $ con¬ 
taining Examples of thole who indulged to Love 
and Pleafure; as the Love of * Empedocles to Pau- 
fanias, in the firft Book ; of Craten to her Son Pe- 
riandtr ; of Arijlotle to the Concubine of Hei rmas , 
in the Fourth ; of Socrates to Alcibiades, Xenophon 
to Clineas , Plato to After, Xenocrates to Ptolemo. 
But thefe latter Inftances (hew, that thefe Books 
were not writ by this Ariftippus. 

Epijl/es, four are extant under his Name, in the 
Sara tick Collection, put forth by Leo Allatius. 

11 Socion and Pancctius reckon his Treatifes thus. 

• 

Of Difcipline. 

Of Vertue ; an Exhortation. 

Artabassus. 

The Shipwreck’d. 

The Banijh’d. 

Exercitations , fix. 

Chr'ta, three. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates. 

Of Fortune. 

CHAP..IX. 

His Death. 

OAving lived long with Ditmyfius , at laft his 
n Daughter Arete fent to him, to defire him that 
he would come to Cyrene to her, to order her Af¬ 
fairs ; for that file was in Danger of Opprcffion by 
the Magiftrates. Ariftippus hereupon took Leave 
of Dionyftus, and being on his Voyage, fell fick by 
the Way, and was forced to put in at Lipara , an 
Eolian Jfland, where he died ; as may be gathered 
from this Epiftle, which he then fent to his Daugh- 

1 Ariftippus to k Arete. 
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fert Ariftippus wbiift they have Strength, hut ever 
ferve him and yea ; trufl them in all Things; they 
have leeemed from me not to be falfe. For yourfelf, 
I advife you to apply yourfelf to the Magiftrates , 
which Counfel will profit you, if you a fife it not rather 
to have much. You will live mft at Eafe, if you 
contemn Excefs ; for they cannot be fo unjuft as to 
leave you in Want. You have two Orchards left fuf- 
ficient to maintain you plentifully. And that Poffef- 
fion in Bernicia, if alone left you, were fufficient to 
Jupply you fully. I do not counfel you to ncgleli fmail 
Things, but not to be troubled for fmail Things, fince 
Vexation is not good even for great. If when I am 
dead, you want my Advice for the Education of young 
Ariftippus, go to Athens; and above all, efieem 
Xaruippe and Myrto, who have often jpoke to me , 
to bring you to the Eleufinian Fejiivals. Wbiift you 
lead this pleafant Life with tbefe, let the Cyrenaean 
Prccfelts be as unjtft as they pleafe, in your natural 
1 End they cannot prejudice you. Endeavour to live 
ivitb Xantippc and Myrto, as J did heretofore with 
Socrates, compofing yourfelf to their Convcrfation ; 
for. Pride is not proper in that Place. If m Tyro- 
cles, the Sen of Socrates, who lived with me at Me¬ 
ga ra, come to Cyrene, it will be well done to Jupply 
him, and to refpeli as your awn Son. If you will not 
nurfe a Daughter, becaufe of the great Trouble it 
gives you, fend for the Daughter of Eubois, to whom 
you have heretofore exprefs'd fo much Kindnefs, and 
named after my Mother, and I have alfo often called 
her my Friend. Above all, take Care of little Ari- 
fiippus, that he may be worthy of us, and of Pbilo- 
fephy. For this I leave him, as his true Inheritance , 
the reft of his Eftate finds the Cyrenaean Magiftrates 
Adverfaries. But you writ me not IV>rd, that any 
offered to take that away from you. Rejoice, dear 
Daughter, in the Pojfeffion of thefe Riches which are 
in your Power, and make your Son poffefs ’em like- 
wife. I wijh he were my Son ; but, being difappoint- 
ed of that Hope , I depart with this AJfurance, that 
you will lead him in the Paths trodden by good Men. 
Farewell, and grieve not for us. 


T Received your Letter by Telcus, wherein you de- 
^ fire me to make ell poffiblo Hafte to Cyrene, be- 
cauje your Bufnefs with the Prefelts goeth not to your 
Mind, and your Husband is unfit to manage your 
domftick Affairs, by reafon of his Bajhfulnejs, and 
Icing accuf amid to a retired Lift, remote from the 
Public k. Wherefore, as foon as I got Leave ofDio- 
nyfius, I fail'd towards you ; and being upon my 
Journey, foil fick by the way, at Lipara, where the 
Friends of Sonicus provide carefully for me, with 
fuch Humanity as is needful for one near Death. As 
fir your Demand, what Re/pelt you Jhould give thofe 
■uibam I manumifed, who profefs they wid never de- 


■ Of his Children, befiJes this Arete his Daugh¬ 
ter, whom he educated in Philofophy, is remem¬ 
bered alfo a Son, whom, for his Stupidity, he dif- 
inherited, and turned out of Doors ; for which be¬ 
ing reproved by his Wife, who alledged, that he 
came from himfclf; he, fpitting, faid, ° This comes 
from me too, but profiteth me nothing. Or, as La¬ 
ertius ; IVe cafi pA hyfta £ r *t all ussntcef- 

fory Things as far as we can from us. 

0 Arete had a San named from his Grandfather 
Arifippus, and from his Mothers intruding him in 
Philofophy, firnamed pw'fcoJ'U'W)©-. 


8 loot, in tit bet Periand. Ariftot. *c. h loot. a. 83. i Socr. Epiil. 17. k So fuppBed by Leo AlktiuS. 
m Leo Allatius reads Lamproclea; but that cams* be; for Lain proles was dead loog befcre. See Life Soctatte. ch-p. 10. 
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i Befides thefe two (Arijiippus .the Grandfather, 
and the Grandfon) Laertius reckons two more of 
the fame Name; one writ the Hiftory of Arcadia , 
the other was of the new Academy. 

CHAP. IX. 

His D'tfciples and SucceJJbrs. 

F the Auditors of Arijiippus , r befides his 
Daughter Arete , (whom he taught with much 
Care, and brought up to great Perfection in Phiio- 
fophy) are remembered /Etbiops of Ptolomais, and 
Antipater of Cyrene. 


S IAS. Part IV, 

Arete communicated the Philofophy Ihe received 
from her Father, to her Son Arijiippus the younger. 
Arijiippus tranfmitted it to Theodoras the Athtijl, 
who inftituted a Se6t, Called Tbeodorean. 

* Antipater communicated the Philofophy of Ari¬ 
jiippus to Epitimides, his Difciple; Epitimides to 
Par .abates ; Pareebates to Hegejias and Annictris ; 
thefe Two laft improving it by feme Additions of 
their own, obtained the Honour each of them, to 
have a Se£t named after them, Hegejiack and Ami. 
cerick. 


q Lien. x. 83. r Laert. a. 83. « Laert. X. Sfc 


HEGESIAS. 

CHAP. I. 


His 

O EGESIAS, Difciple to Par abates, was fir- 
named 'XtiQiSasilot, Death’s Orator, from a 
1 Book he writ, intitled, ATex*f 7 s?uV, upon Occa- 
fion of one who had famifhed himfelf nigh to Death, 
but was call’d back to Life by his Friends; in An- 
fwer to whom, he, in this Book demon ft rated, that 
Death takes us away from ill Things, not from 
good ; and reckoned up the Incommodities of Life, 
and reprefented the Evils thereof “ with fo much 
Rhetorick, that the fad ImpreiQon thereof penetra¬ 
ted fo far into the Breafts of many Hearers, that it 
begot in them a Defire of dying voluntarily, and 
many laid violent Hands upon themfelves. Where¬ 
upon he was prohibited by Ptolomy the King to dif- 
courfe any more upon this Subject in the Schools. 

CHAP. II- 

His Philofophy. 

H I S Difciples were from him called Hegefians " 
They held the fame chief Good and Evil with 
the Cyrenaans ; further afferting. 

That ‘ Kindnefs, Friendfliip, and Benevolence, 

* are in themfelves nothing; not expetible, but in 
* refpeft of thofe Benefits which cannot confift with- 
* out thofe Perfons. 

That ‘ Perfect Felicity is abfolutely impofiible, 

« becaufe the Body is difordered by many Troubles, 

* in which the Soul (hares, and moil of thofe Things 
* which wc hope are prevented by Chance. 


Life. 

That « Life and Death are in our Choice. 

That ‘ nothing is by Nature pleafant or unplea- 
‘ fant, but by the Rarity and.Unufualnefs of Things, 

* or Satiety ; fome are delighted therewith, others 

* not. 

That * Poverty and Wealth confer nothing to 
‘ Pleafure ; neither are the Rich affedled with more 
‘ exquifite Pleafure than the Poor. Servitude and 

* Liberty, Nobility and Meannefs, Glory and Ig- 

* nominy differ nothing in this Refpeft. 

That * to live is advantagious for a Fool, indif- 
‘ ferent to a wife Man. 

That * a wife Man ought to do all Things in 

* Confideration of himfelf, and prefer none before 
1 himfelf, for though poffibly he may receive Bene- 

* fits from others, very great in outward Appearance, 

* yet are they nothing in Comparifon of thofe which 

* he difpenfeth. 

That ‘ Senfe confers nothing to certain Know- 

* ledge, for all adl by the Rules of their own Reafon. 

That ‘ Offences ought to be>pardoned ; for no 
‘ Man offends willingly, but compell’d by fome Af- 

* fedlion. 

That ‘ we (hould hate no Man, but inftrud him 
‘ better. 

That ‘ a wife Man (hould not infill (b much up- 

* on Choice of good Things, as upon evil; making 
‘ it his Scope and End to live neither in Labour nor 
‘ Grief; which they do, who are inclined neither 

* Way to the Objefts of Pleafure. 
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A N N I C E R I S. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


A NNICER 1 S x was of Cyrene , Difciple to Pa- 
rabates. Suidas faith, he was an Epicurean, 
and that he lived in the Time of Alexander. 
He f was excellent in Chariot-racing, of which one 
Day he gave a Teftimony before Plato , and drove 
many Courfes round the Academy , fo exa&ly, that 
his Wheels never went out of the Tra&, to the 
Admiration of all that were prefent, except Plato, 
who reprehended his too much Induftry, faying. It 
was not poffible but that he who employed fo much 
Pains about Things of no Value, muft neglect 
thofe of greater Concernment, which are truly 
worth Admiration. 

z When Plato, by the Command of Dionyftus, 
was fold as a Slave in /Egina, Anniceris fortuned 
to be prefent, who redeemed him for twenty, or 
according to others, thirty Mina, and fent him 
to Athens to his Friends, who prefently returned the 
Money to Anniceris, but he refufed it, faying. They 
were not the only Perfons that deferved to take Care 
of Plato. 

2 He had a Brother named Ntcoteles, a Philofo- 
pher ; he had likewife the famous Pojidonius to be 
his Difciple. 


CHAP. II. 

His Philofophy. 

H IS Difciples were called Annicerians. b They, 
as the reft, placed all good in Pleafure, and 
conceived Virtue to be only commendable as far as 
it produced Pleafure. c They agreed in all Things 
with the Hegefsans, but they abolifhed not Friend - 
Ihip, Good-will, Duty to Parents, and Actions 
done for our Country. They held. 

That altho’ a wife Man J'uffer Trouble for thofe 
Things, yet he will lead a Life nothing the left hap¬ 
py, tho' he enjoy but few Pleafur es. 

That the Felicity of a Friend is not expetible in it- 
felf } for to agree in 'Judgment with another, or to 
be raifed above, and fortified againft the general O - 
pinion, is not enough to fatisfy Reafon, but we mitjl 
accujiom ourfelves to the bejl Things, becaufe of out- 
innate vicious Inclinations. 

That a Friend is not to be entertained out of ufe- 
ful or necejfary Ends, nor when fuel'o fail, is to be 
cajl off, but out of an intimate good Will, for which 
we mujl alj'o undergo Trouble. For tho’ they placed 
(as the reft) the chief End and Go id in Pleafure, 
and profejfed to be grieved at the Ljs thereof, yet 
they affirm that we ought to undergo voluntarily La¬ 
bours, out of Love to a Frieud. 


i Licit, z. 85. 7 All. *ar. hilt. z. Z7. z Izert. vit. Plat. a Suid. bCic. de offic. 3. c Laert. 2. 96. 


THE OE> O K US. 


CHAP. 


I. 


His Life. 


T HEODORUS d heard Anniceris , Dionyftus 
the Logician, Zeno the '^Cittiean, and Pyrrho 
the Ephe&ick. He was called the Atheijl, 
becaufe f he held there was no God, and wrote a 
Treati fe (Suidas faith many) wherein he endeavour¬ 
ed to refel all Arguments to the contrary, out of 
which Epicurus borrowed much.' Afterwards was 
abufively called ©*lr, upon Occafion of a Difpute 
with Stilpo to this Effedb : * Do you believe, faith 
Stilpo, you are whatfoever you affirm yturfelf to be ? 
Theodorut granting ; Then, continues Stilpo, if you 


Jhould fay you were a God, were you fo ? To which 
Theodorus a (Tenting, Stilpo replied ; Then impious 
Man, you are a Bird, or any Thing elfe by the Jame 
Reafon. 

He was ejected out of Cyrene h by the Citizens, 
whereupon he faid pleafantly ; You do not well, Cy- 
reneans, to thrujl me out of Lybia into Greece. 
Thence he went to Athens, where he (hould have 
been cited to the Court of Areopagus, and loft his 
Life, but that he was freed by Demetrius Pbalcrcus. 
Being likewife banifhed thence, he went to Ptolo- 


d Licit, z, 98. e Suid. 
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my the Son of Lagus, with whom he lived, and 
was by him fent on an Embafly to Lyfimachus , 
to whom, fpeaking atheiftically ; Lyfimachus faid. 
Are you not that Theodorus that was banijhcd A- 
thens ? He anfwered. It is true, the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele Bac¬ 
chus, cafi me out. Lyfimachus replied. See that you 
come no more to me. No, anfwered he, unlefs Pto¬ 
lemy fiend me. My thro, Son of Lyfimachus being 
prefent, faid. You fieem not only ignorant of Gods but 
of Kings. How, faith he. Am I ignorant of the 
Gods, who believe you an Enemy to them ? Lyfima¬ 
chus threatened him with Death ‘ : You glory, faith 
lie, in a great Matter^ a Cantharides can do as 
much. Or as Stobeeus, I knew not that you had not 
the Power of a King but of Poifon. Hereat incenfed, 
he commanded he fhould be crucified. Threaten, 
faith he, thofie Things I pray to your purple Nobles, 
it is all one to Theodorus whether he rot above or 
under Ground. 

k Finally, he went to Cyrene, and lived with 
Marius in much Repute, in that City out of which 
he was firft ejected. 

1 Difputing with Euryclides a Prieft, he asked, 
what Perfons thofe were who defile Myfteries : Eu¬ 
ryclides anfwered, Thofe who communicate them to 
Perfons not initiated. Then, replied he, you do im- 
pioufily in declaring them to fuch. 

What others aferibe to Ariftippus and Dioge¬ 
nes, fome attribute to Theodorus and Metrocleus, a 
Cynick, who faying. You would not want Difciples 
if you wajhed Herbs : Theodorus anfwered. Nei¬ 
ther would you wafih Herbs, if you knew how to con- 
verfe with Men. 

" He faid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates, 
This is Jhe ivho hath given over the Shuttle to put on 
a Cloak. 

CHAP. II. 

His Pbilofiphy. 

T1E taught all Manner of Learning, and infti- 
tutedaSedl, called Theodorean. 0 He afierted 
Indifference, that there is no Difference of Things. 

p That our End, or chief Good and greatejl III, 
are Joy and Sorrow j one confifiing in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. 

That Prudence and JuJlice are good Things, the 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, Pleafure and Grief. 

He took away Friendfhip, becaufe it is neither in 
Fools nor wife Men ; thofe being incapable to make 
Ufe of it, the Thing itfelf vanijheth ; thefe not need¬ 
ing it, as being fujficient to themfelves. 

. That it is reafonable that a wife Man expofe net 
himfelf to Danger for his Country ; Wifdom ought 
not to be lofl for the Prefervation of Fools. 


> 0 R U S. 

That the World it our Country. 

That a Man upon . Occafion may commit Theft, 
Adultery and Sacrilege , there being nothing in thefe 
naturally evil, if that Opinion were taken away 
which is built upon the Agreement of Fools. 

That a wife Man may publicity without Shame 
i{efiAwf jefwc 78 a/. 

He ufed fuch Inductions as thefe: Is not. a Wo¬ 
man that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in that 
Rejptfl as a Grammarian ? Yea. Is not the fame 
of a Youth ? Yes. Is not a beautiful Woman then 
profitable, as being handfime ? Yes. Then Jhe who 
makes right Ufe of it doth not amifs. In thefe 
Kinds of Queftions he was very fubtle. 

CHAP. III. 

His Death, Writings, &c. 

A Mphicrates faith, 1 that he was condemned by 
the Law for Atheifm, and drunk Hemlock." 

He wrote, befides that which appertained to his 
SeCI, many other Things. 

Laertius reckons twenty of this Name. The 
firft a Samian, Son of Rheecus, who adviled to lay 
the Foundation of the Temple at Epbefus upon 
Embers : For, the Place being wet, he faid, that 
Coals, when they forfake the Nature of Wood, ac¬ 
quire a Solidity not to be violated by Moifture. 

The fecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whofe 
Difciple Plato was. 

The third this Philofopher. 

The fourth writ of exercifing the Voice, a fa¬ 
mous Book. 

The fifth writ of Lawgivers, beginning with 
Terpander. 

The fixth a Stoick. 

The feyenth writ the Roman Hiftory. 

The eighth a Syracufian, writ TaAicks. 

Th enrnth a Byzantine, a Sophift T , eminent for 
civil Pleas. 

The tenth of the fame Country, mentioned by 
AriJUdle in his Epitome of Orators. 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 

The twelfth a Painter, mentioned by Polemon. 

The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of whom 
writes Menodotus. 

The fourteenth of Epbefus, a Painter, of whom 
Theopbanes in his Treatife of Painting. 

Tlx fifteenth a Poet, who wrote Epigrams. 

The ftxttenth wrote of Poets. 

The feventtenth a Phyfician, Difciple to Atbt- 
necus. 

The eighteenth of Chios , a Stoick. 

The nineteenth of Miletus , a Stoick. 

The twentieth a Tragick Poet. 


i Sen. de train;, anim. 6. Cic. Tufc. qn. 1. 
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B I O N. 


CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


O F the Theodor tan * Se£k was Bins , a Borijlhe- 
nite. What his Parents were, and what his 
Employments, he diverting himfelf to Philo¬ 
fophy, related to Antigonus, King of Macedonia , 
in this Manner. Antigonus asked. Whence art thou ? 
Who thy Parents ? What thy Town ? Bion perceiving 
himfelf to be reproached, anfwered thus, my Father 
was a Freeman, roi dytuiti dTofjLVftofjitP©-, imply¬ 
ing he was a Seller of Salt-Fifh, a Boriftbenite ; he 
had not a Face, but inltead thereof a Brand-mark, 
which declared the ill Difpofition of the Owner: 
My Mother he married out of a common Brothel- 
houfe ; a Lacedaemonian Courtezan , named O- 
lvmpia] being fuch a Woman as fuch a Man could 
get. My Father for couzening the State, was 
fold, and all our Family, for Slaves. I being a 
young likely Youth, was bought by an Orator, 
who died, and left me all he had. I tore and burnt 
his Papers, went to Athens , and there applied my 
fclfto Philofophy. 

This is the Blood and Race I hoaji to own. Thus 
much concerning myfelf. Let Perfeus therefore, 
and Philonides forbear to enquire after thefe Things, 
and look you upon me, as I am in myfelf. You 
do not ufe, O King, when you fend for Archers, 
to enquire of what Parentage they are ; but fet 
them up a Mark to Ihoot at} even fa of Friends, 

\ you Ihould not examine whence, but what they 
’ are. 

u Bion indeed, letting this afide, was of a versa¬ 
tile Wit, a fubtle Sophift, and gave many Further¬ 
ances to the Exercifers of Philofophy : In fomc 
Things he was magnificent, and not altogether free 
from Pride. 

He firftheard Crates the Acaderrtick ; but, defpi- 
ling that Sedf, took a fordid Cloak and Scrip, and 
became a Cynick. To which w Laertius afcribes 
his Conftancy, expert of Perturbation. Then he 
followed Tbeodorus the Atbeift, who profefled all 
Manner of Learning ; to whofe Opinions he ad¬ 
dicted himfelf, and was called a Theodor tan : After¬ 
wards he heard Theiphfajius the Prtipateticfe. 

CHAP. 11/ 

His Apophthegms. 

UE left many Memorials *, and profitable Apoph¬ 
thegms » ait, being reproved for not endeavonr- 

• loot. 4. 46. t A then, dcipo. 13. a lacsU 4. 


ing to catch a young Man ; New Cheefe, faith he, 
will not flick to the Hook. 

Being demanded what Man is moil perplexed ? 
He, faith he, who aims at the higheft Content. 

To one who asked his Advice whether he fhould 
marry or not (for this fome aferibe to Bion , which 
A. Gellius to Bias , the Miltake perhaps grounded 
upon the nearnefs of their Names) he anfwered, if 
you take a foul Wife, fhe will be a Torment; if 
a fair, common. 

He faid. That Age is the Haven to which all Ills 
have Recourfe ; That Glory is the Mother of Years ; 
That Beauty is a Good which concerns others, not 
ourfelves ; That Riches are the Sinews of Things. 

To onewho had confumed his Patrimony, Earth, 
faith he, devoured Amphiaraus, but you devour 
Earth. 

He faid. It is a great III, not to be able to bear ill. 

He reproved thofe who burn Men, as having no 
Senfe, and again burn them as having Senfe. 

He ufed to fay. It is better to yield our own 
Youth and Beauty to others, than to attempt an¬ 
other’s ; for he that doth fo, injures both his Body 
and Soul. 

He vilified Socrates, faying, If he could enjoy 
Alcibiades and did not, he was a Fool j if he could 
not, he did no great Matter. 

He faid the Way to the next World is eafy, for 
we find it blindfold. 

He condemned Alcibiades, faying, When he was 
a Boy, he drew away Husbands from their Wives ; 
when a Man, Wives from their Husbands. 

At Rhodes, whilft the Athenians exercifed Rhe- 
torick, he taught Philofophy ; for which being re¬ 
proved, I bought Wheat, faith be, and (hall I fell 
Barley ? 

He faid, they who are punifhed below would be 
more tormented if they carried Water in whole 
VefTels than in VefTels full of Holes. 

One that was extremely talkative defiring his Af- 
fiftance in a Bufinefs, I will do what 1 can for 
you, faith he, if you fend a MefFenger to me, and 
come not yourfelf. 

Travelling with very ill Company, they fell 
amongft Thieves ; we (hall be undone, faith he, 
unlefs we be known. 

He faid, Arrogance is the Obftru&ion of Vir¬ 

tue. 
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Of a rich Man covetous ; he hath not Money, 
faith he, but Money him. 

He faid, covetous Perfons keep theit Wealth Co 
ftriclly, that they have no more Ufe of their own 
than of another’s. 

He faid, when we are young, we ufe Courage, 
when old, Wifdom. Wifdom excels other Vir¬ 
tues as the Sight the other Senfes. 

He faid, no Man fhould he reproached- for old 
Age, that being a Condition all pray they may ar- 

To an envious Man fad, I know not, faith he, 
whether fome 111 hath befaln you, or fome Good, 
another. 

He faid. Impiety is an ill Companion to bold 

Language ; 

F:r tho' bis Speech he free , 

7 a Bondage yield mujl he. 

That Friends, whatfoever they prove, ought to 
be retained : Left we f'eem to have converfed with 
wicked Perfons, or to fliun good. 

Being demanded if there were any Gods, he faid. 
Old Man, wilt thou not drive this Craved away. 

He conceived that he might make a Field fertile 
former by praiiing than by manuring it. 

He faid, they who love to be flattered, are like 
Pots carried by the Ear. 

To one who asked him what Folly is, he faid the 
Obftrudfion of Knowledge. 

He faid, gcod Men, tho’ Slaves, are free, but 
wicked Men, tho’ free, are Slaves to many Plea- 
fures. 

He Lid, Grammarians whilft they enquire after 
the Errors ofL/ly/fes, mind not their own, nor fee 
that they themfeh m go affray as well as he, in tak/- 
ing Pains about ufelefs Things.. 

He faid, Avarice is the Metropolis of all Evil. 

1 Seeing a Slatue of Perfaus, under which was 
written, riFPS-MOS SHNONOS O KITTET2, 
Per fetus, of Zeno, a Citteian, he faid, the Writer 
miflook ; for it fhould be, bin/Jitvs, Zeno’s Servant; 
as indeed he was. 

CHAP. III. 

Hit Death. 

A T Iaft falling lick z (as thofe ufChalcis fay, for 

* he died there) he was perfuaded to fuffer Liga¬ 
tures (by Way of Charm) he recanted and proleft 
Jiepuv.’.ri e lor <11 he had (aid offentive to the Gods. 
He w.is reduced to extreme Want of fuch Things as 
a; e moft nectflary to lick Peifons, until Antigonus 
lent to him two Servant-, and himfeJf followed in 
a Litter, as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hi- 
ftory ; of that Sicknefs he died : On whofe Death 
thus Laertius. 

Atlteo. 


O N. 

Bion the Borifthenite, 

By his Birth to Scythia known, 

Did Religious Duties flighty 
Gods affirming there were none . 

If to what he then profeji, 

Firm he had continued ftill, 

Then his Tongue bad /poke his Breajl, 

And been canjlant, tho’ in III. 

But the fame who Gods deny'd. 

He who facred Fanes defpis'd, 

He who Mortals did deride, 

When to God> they facrific d 

Tortur'd by a long Difeafe, 

And of Death's PurJ'uit afraid, . 

Gifts their Anger to appeafe 

On their Hearts and Altars laid. 

Thus with Smoke and Incenfe tries 
To delight their facred Scent 
I have ftnn'd, not only cries. 

And what I profeji repent : 

But unto an old IFife's Charms 
Did his willing Neck fubmit. 

And about his feeble Arms 

Caus'd them Leather Thongs to knit. 

And a youthful Sprig of Bays 
Did fet up before his Gate : 

Every Means and Way ejfays 
To divert approaching Fate . 

Fool to think the Gods might be 

Brib'd with Gifts, their Favours bought,- 
Or the facred Deity, 

IV r re, and were not, as be thought. 

But his Wifdom's Titles (now 
Turn'd to AJhes) not avail 
With Jlretched Arms, I know not bow, 

Hail he cry'd, great Pluto, hail. 

Of this Name Laertius reckons ten. The firfi 
contemporary with Pherecydes the Syrian of Pro- 
connefus, who writ two Books extant in his Time. 

The Jecond a Syracujian, wrote of the. Art-of 
Rhetorick. 

The third this Philofopher. 

The fourth an Abderite, of the Family pf. Demo¬ 
critus, a Mathematician. He wrote in the Attick 
and lonick Dialed!. He firft faid there were fame 
habitable Parts of the Earth, where it was fi* 
Months Day and fix Months Night. 


The 




part IV. 

The fifth of Soleit. 
ftory. 

The fixtb an Orator, who wrote 
intitled by the Names of the Mufes. 
The ftvtntb a Ly rick Poet. 


EUCL 

He wrote the JEthiopici HU 


The ninth a Tragick Poet, one of thofe who 
were called Tarfici. 

The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chins, 
mentioned by Hipponax. 


The Meganck Se£h 

EUCLID. 

CHAP. I. 


Hit Country 

E UCLID (Inftitutor of the Megarick Sect) 

was born at Megara, a Town adjacent up- 
upon the IJihmus, tho’ others fay at Get a, a 
City of Sicily. 

He firft ftudied the Writings of Parmenides, 
then went to Athens to hear Socrates : Afterwards 
thc b Athenians made an Order, that if any Citizen 
of Megara came into the City of Athens, he JhoulJ 
be put to Death: So great was the Hatred the Athe¬ 
nians bore to the Megarenfes. c Thucydides men¬ 
tions this Decree, whereby the Megarenfes were 
prohibited to make Ufe of any Laws within the A- 
thenian Jurifdiilion, or the Attick Forum ; which 
Order the Lacedeemonians requiring to be repealed, 
and not. prevailing, the Peloponnefian War enfued 
thereupon, the crueleft and longeft that ever was 
amongft the Grecians. 

Euclid d , who- was of Megaray and before that 
Decree ufed to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, af¬ 
ter it was promulgated, came by Night in a long 
Woman’s Gown, and Cloak of feveral Colours, 
his Head attired in a Woman’s Veil (fo Varro ex¬ 
pounds Rica) from his Houfe in Megara to Athens, 
to Socrates, that he might be in that Time Par¬ 
taker of his Counfel and Inftru&ions, and went 
back again before that Day in the fame Habit twen¬ 
ty thoufand Paces. 

* Upon the Death of Socrates, Plato and the reft 
of the Philofophers, fearing the Cruelty of the Ty¬ 
rants, went to Megara to him, who entertained 
him kindly. 

CHAP. II. 

His Injtitution of a Seif. 

U E f affeded litigious Difputcs, and * was there¬ 
fore told by Socrates, that he knew bow to con¬ 
tend with Sophtfts, but not with Mm. Suitable to 


and Majlcrs. 

his contentious Humour, he inftituted a Se<ft, h firft 
called Mcgarick, from the Place, afterwards Eri/fick, 
from the litigious, fophiftical Nature thereof: 
Whence 1 Diogenes fin'd, it was not aypoa », a School, 
but "/Jdeit, Anger : Thus reproved by Tirrun y . 

Of all thefe Trifles, I not value ought. 

Which Pl.aedo nor litigious Euclid caught, 

I Tho the Mcgareans mad Contention taught. 

Laftly, it was called Diale&ick ; which Name 
Dionyfius, a Carthaginian, firft gave them, becaufe 
their Difcourfe conlifted of Queftion and Anfwer. 

He affirmed. That there is but one Good, which 
is called by Jlveral Names, fometimes Prudence, 
fometimes God, fometimes the Mind, and the like. 
He took away all Things oppofite to good, faying, 
there was no fitch Thing. 

He ufed Arguments not by Aflumption, but by 
Inference. 

He took away Difputation by'Similitude, faying, 
that it confided either of like or unlike ; if of like, 
it were better .to examine the Things themfelves 
to which they are like j if of unlike, the Compan¬ 
ion is to no Purpofe. 

CHAP. III. 

His Apophthegms, Writings. 

T tE was famous in the Schools (faith 1 Plutarch) 
** forafmuch as hearing his Brother in a Rage, 
fay. Let me perifh if I be not revenged : He anfwer- 
ed. And I, unlefs I perfuade you to lay afide your 
Anger, and love me as at firji. If “ Hitrocles (who 
relates ths fame Story) for tv £wx;«irs{ writ not as 
Plutarch tv XontfdltxS, that Epithet occasioned the 
Miftake. 
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He faid ", That tbtrt is out Kind of Sleep, a 
y sung pliant Deity, eafyto be driven away -, the other 
gray and aged, chiefly frequenting old Men, pertina¬ 
cious and inexorable ; from this God, if he once came, 
it is hard to get loafe ; Words avail nothing, for be 
is deaf, nor can you Jhew him any Thing that may 
move him, for he'is blind. 

° Being demanded what the Gods are, and where¬ 
in they delight ? Of all Things clfe concerning them, 
faith he, I am ignorant, but of this, I know they 
hate curious Perfons. 

v He wrote (befides other Things) fix Dialogues. 
(i Paneetius doubts whether they were genuine or 
fpurious) Titles thefe, 

Lamprias. 

' IF. (chines. 

T Phoenix-, or (as Suidas) the Phoenixes. 

Crito. 

A'cibiades, 

The Erotick. 

Of the fame Names are numbered 

Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alfo, 
whence confounded by 1 Valerius Maximus with 
the Philofopher : Plato (faith he) fent the Underta¬ 
kers of the facred Altar (who came to confer with 
him concerning the Man ter and Form thereof) to Eu- 


Bat nr. 

did the Geometrician, yielding to his SHU and P rt . 
fejflon. That thefe Undertakers came to Plato, it 
evident from the Teftimony of many others; but, 
that he remitted them to EucUd the Geometrician, 
or that Euclid the Philofopher own’d that Profef- 
fion, is no where to be proved. On the contrary, 
Proclus ' affirms, that Euclid the Mathematician 
was of the Platonick Se<3 ; and that ■ Ptolomy King 
of Egypt asking if there were any Ihorter Way to 
Geometry, heanfwered. Not any King’s High-way, 
From the Death of Socrates to the firft of the Pto- 
lomys are 95 Years. So that Euclid the Mathema¬ 
tician was much later than the Philofopher. 

Euclid the Archon, in the fecond Year of the 
88th Olympiad, according to w Diodorus Siculus ; 
but Arijlotle x names the Archon for that Year Euclees , 
confirmed by his Commentators, and by y Suidas, 
who only errs a little in the Difiance of Years be¬ 
twixt him and EucUd the other Archon. 1 Salma- 
ftus not knowing the Name Euclees to be any where 
found amongft the Archontes, and exprefly affirm¬ 
ing the contrary, endeavours to corrupt the Text of 
Suidas reading Dhcles. 

Euclid the Archon, in the fecond Year of the 94th 
Olympiad. 

Euclid the Southfayer, Friend to Xenophon, who 
mentions him *. 

Euclid the Stone-cutter, named in b Plato’s Will. 


EUBULIDBS. 


n Stub. 6. o Ibid, Eth. 37. p Laert. 2. 106. q Laert. vit a^Efchin. r 
Euclid, lib. 2. cap. 4. u The Text is imperfed, read Kai /*k to. *. Sri n-roAl/aau 

i aJljuia <t»i<r.v at flwil! tr(Se ytxft{l(t SwiX.aa oMc »i~t 1 
x Meteor. I. 6. y S.fjan 9 1 Infcript. p. 23s. a Eaped. Cyr. lib. 7. 


In voce Eudidea. a tab. 8. cap. 13. tin 
* ifrilo troli Mil it ns Ifl m{l yin/rilfUr roc 
[OC, Ice. and (<b well nigh) Barociul. w Lib. 
b Laert. tit. Plat. 


E U B U E 

E UBULIDES « a Milefean fucceeded Euclid. 
Some affirm, that Demoflhcnes the Orator was 
his Scholar, and that Demoflhenes not being 
able to pronounce the Letter R, he taught him by 
continual Excrcife to do it. He was a great Ene¬ 
my to Arijlotle, and much afperfed him. 

In Dialeclick he invented many Kinds of Inter¬ 
rogation or Argument, {tvJ'o/j.tnor, the Lying ; 
J'txK*e%ivov]ee., the occult ; 5XU7f«F, Eleflra ; iyxt- 
xato/uuivct. the Vailed-, Caft'rrtie, Sorites ; xifetrintF, 

the Homed ; ecArtXf dr, the Bald : - 

Of wh ch thus a comick Poet, 

The Orators Jharp Eubulides knows 
With fubtle forked ^ueflions how to pofe. 

Speech from Demofihcues not fweeter flows. 

c Laert. 2. 108. d Top. 8. 4. e Deipn, 8. 
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IDES. 

Thefe are feveral Kinds of Sopbifms, which d A- 
rijlotle in general defines Eriflick Syl/ogijms -, from 
this School, borrowed and enlarged afterwards by 
the Stoicks. 

IrevJ'ifurot, termed by ' Athenaus 4 wfsotoytf, 
by f Cicero nuntiens, is a captious Reafoning, not 
to be diiToIved j named, as moft of the reft, not 
from the Form, but Matter ; the ordinary Example 
being this, * If you fay that you lye when you {peak 
Truth , you lye : But you fay that you lye when you 
Jpeak Truth ; therefore you lye. Such is that in “ A- 
fricanus, a Man having four hundred (Crowns)dif- 
pofeth in Legaeies three hundred - r next be bequeaths 
to you a Piece of Ground -worth ioo Crowns -, pro¬ 
vided his WiU he net liable to- the Faki&ua Law [by 
which all Legacies are made void, il the ferpiufcff 

t Dirimt, 2. s Ch. Local. hLib. 5. qrwft. 

rwunwg 
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remaining for the Heirs, amount not at leaft to the 
fourth Part of the Goods] The Sjueftion is, what 
Might you have ? Ifay the Quejlion is not to be re- 
filved, being of that Kind which the Dialedhicks call 
4s uVopevos, what Part foever we take for true will 
prove falfe. If we fay the Legacies are valid, the 
Will comes within Compafs of the Falcidian Law, 
whereby the Condition being defective, the Legacy is 
invalid. Again, if becaufe the Condition is defective, 
the Legacies are valid, it is not liable to the Faici- 
dian Law ; and if the Law take not Place upon the 
Condition, you are not to have what was bequeathed 
you. So much was this Sophifm efteemed, that 1 Se¬ 
neca affirms many Books to have been written up* 

k Laertius reckons-fix diftindt Treatifes of Chry- 
ftppas. 1 Athenteus and Suidas aver, that Philetus 
a C'noan, died of a Confumption, occafioned by ex- 
ceflivc Study upon this Queftion only. 

Elcltra, named (likewife) from the chief Ex¬ 
amples; of which thus Lucian : m Eledlra the illu- 
jlrious Daughter of Agamemnon, knew and kneiv 
not the fame Thing. Oreftes unknown Jlanding by 
her, Jhe knew that Oreftes was her Brother , but Jhe 
knew not that he was Oreftes. 

'Eyx.autwp.fisos, the Vailed ; named alfo from 
the Matter, thus inftanced by Lucian. Chr. An¬ 
fwer me. Do you know your Father? Merc. Yes. 
Chr. What if I Jhould bring one unto you vailed , 
■what would you fay, that you know him or not ? 
Merc. That I did not know him. Chr. And yet 
that Man proves to be your Father, therefore if you 
knew not the Man, you knew not your Father. 
Mfrc. No truly ; but pull off his Vail , and I Jhall 
dfcover the Truth. Of the fame Kind is that of 
the Sophijls, which n Arijlotle affirms Socrates fin 
Plato’s Meno) vainly labours to refolve ; Do you 
knew all Pairs are even or not ? The other anfwer- 
ing he knew it. The Sophift brings forth a Pair of 
fomething which he had held hidden under his Cloak, 
and asks, did you know that I had this even Pair 
or not ? The other confefftng he knew not ; then, 
faith he, you know and know not the fame Thing. 

Sorites, by Cicero termed ° Acervalis, who de¬ 
fines it to be p when any Thing by Degrees is added 
or taken away : As a Heap (2 is made by ad- 
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ding a Grain, or rather as i full anus, when from 
Things evidently true, by very jhort Mutations the 
Difpute is led to fuch Things as arc evidently falfe ; 
the fame r Ulpian, the common Example mentioned 
by ’ Cicero, ' Laertius, u Sextus Empiricus, and o- 
thers in this : Are not two a few ? Are not three fo 
likewife ? Are not four the fame ? So on to ten. 
But two are a few, and therefore ten. 

Ksfitlmi, the Horned, denominated as the reft 
from the Example, IVhat you loft not you have, you 
lofl not Horns, therefore you have Horns. Repeated 
by Seneca, A. Gellius and others. Of this Kind 
St. Hierom w obferves that to be which the Pharifees 
objected to our Saviour. He came (faith he) from 
Galilee to Judea, wherefore the Fakiion of Scribes 
and Pbartfees asked him whether it were lawful for 
a Man to put away his JVife for any Caufe, that 
they might entrap him by a ho med Syllog fm, wha>- 
foever he would anfwer being liable to Exception : If 
you Jhould fay, a JVife might be put away for any 
Caufe, and another taken, he being a Profeffor of 
Madefy, Jhould contradict himfelf ; but if he Jhoti-.d 
anfwer, a TVife ought not to be put away pr any 
Caufe, he Jhould be accounted guilty of Sacrilege, and 
judged to do contrary to the DoStrine of Moles, and 
by Mofcs of God. Our Lord therefore fo tempers his 
Anfwtr, that he paffetb by their Trap, alledging 
for Tejtimmy the facred Scripture and natural Law, 
oppoftng the firjl Sentence of God to the fccand, which 
was granted not from the IVill of God, but Ne- 
cejjity of Sin. The fame Father inftances another 
of the fame Kind propofcd to him, * I was ajfaulted 
at Rome by a very eloquent Perfon, with that which 
they called Horned Syllogifm, fo as which IVay foever 
1 turned I was more entangled. To marry a lFife, 
faith he, is it a Sin or not ? I plainly, not thinking 
to avoid his Ambujh, faid, it is not a Sin ; he then 
propounded another Qucflion in Baptifm. Are good 
IVorks remitted or Evil ? I with the like Simplici¬ 
ty anfwered. Sins are remitted. When I thought 
myfelf fecure, Horns began to bud out on each Side 
of me, and the- hidden Forces to difeover thetnfelves. 
If, faith he, to marry a Wife be not a Sin, and that 
Baptifm remitteth Sins , whatfoever is not remitted 
is rej'erved. 


i Epift. 6. 45. k Vit. Chryfip. 1 Deipn. 8. m Lucian Vit. Au£l. n Analyt. porter. I. I. o Divin. z. p Cic. Lu- 
rnl. q Digeft. lib. 15. r Lab. 48. ad Sabin, in tit. dc verb, & rer. Cgnific, 5 In Luculio. t In Chryfip. u Ad?. Logic, 
wLib. 3. in Mat. x Epift. 83. 
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Partly. 


A L E X I N U S. 

A Mongft the many Difciples y of Eubulidts was ftitute a Se£f, and call it Olympick, but his Dif. 

_ Alexinus an Elean, a great Lover of Conten- ciples wanting Subfiftence, and difliking the Air 
tion, and therefore called from redarguing j departed. He continued there folitary with one Ser- 

he moft oppofed Zeno. vant only, and fwimming in the River Alpbteus 

Hermippus faith, he went to Olympia , and there was hurt with a Reed, whereof he died. * 

profeffed Philofophy. His Difciples queftioning He wrote againft other Philofopbers bolides Ztno 
why he lived there} he anfwered, he meant to in- and againft Epborusthe Hiftorian. ‘ 

y Laert. z. jog. 


EUPHANTUS. 


'C'Rom z Alexinus came Euphantus an Olinthian, 
Matter to King Antigonus, Father of Demetrius, 
Grandfather of Antigonus Gonatas. He died of Age. 
He writ. 

The Hi/lory of that Time. 


Tragedies many, which upon their publick Re- 
prefentations were much applauded. 

An Oration upon a Kingdom , to Antigonus, very 
celebrious. 


APOLLONIUS CRONUS. 


/^sF the 1 Difciples of Eubuiides , was Apollonius 
^ Cronus } b Strabo faith, he was a Cy renet an by 
Birth, and calls him Cronus Apollonius , implying 


the latter to be a Sima me, from Apollonia, a Town 
of Cyrene. 


DIODORUS. 

CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

D IODORUS c was of Yafus a City of Caria , 

Son of Aminias. Laertius faith, he heard - Ev'n Momus writ 

Eubuiides ; Strabo that he heard Apollonius Upon the Walls, Cronus hath Wit. 

Cronus, after whom he was called Cronus, the Name 

of the Majier being tranfmitted to the Difciple , by He lived with Ptolomeus Soter, in whofe Prefence 
Reafon of the Obfcurity of the true Cronus. c Of being queftioncd by Stilpo in fuch Things as upon 
Diodorus thus Callimachus ; the fudden he could not anfwer, he was not only 

c laert. s. in. d lib. 14. to IJ. e Laert. s. III. 
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puniihed by the King, but reproached with the 
Name of Cronus-, whereupon he went from the 
Feaft, and having written ah Oration upon that 
Queftion, died of Grief. 

CHAP. II. 

Hit Philojopby. 

f QTrabo and Laertius affirm he was a Diale Hick. 

^ The DialefticltS'(faith * Cicero) teach in their 
Elements, whether a Connex (a Proposition which 
hath the Conjunction if) be true or falfe ; as this, 
if it be Day, it is Light, how much is it controvert¬ 
ed ? Diodorus is of one Opinion, Philo of another , 
Chryfippus of a third. That Diodorus laboured 
much herein, appears from an Epigram of Callima¬ 
chus, cited and explained by h Sextus Empericus. 

Concerning thefe Propositions, the Disagreement 
of Diodorus from Philo and Chryfippus ,, (already 
mentioned by Cicero ) is thus explained by 1 Sextus 
Empiricus. But when, faith he, or how it follow- 
etb, they difagree among tbemfelves-, and thefe Things 
whereby they determine a Confequence to be judged, 
oppugn one another. As Phiio faid-, It is a true 
Connex, when it beginneth not from true, and ended 
in falfe j fo that, according to his Opinion, a true 
Connex may be true fevcral Ways, a falfe only one 
IVay. For when it beginneth from true, and endeth 
in true, it is true ; at this ; If it be Day, it is light. 
Again, when it. beginneth from falfe and endeth in 
falfe, it it true. As this. If the Earth files, . the 
Earth hath Wings. Likewife, that which beginneth 
from falfe and endeth in trues is true. As this, If 
the Earth flies, it is Earth. That only is true which 
beginneth from true, and endeth in falfe. Such is 
this. If it. be Day it js Nifbt ; for if it be Day, that 
it is Day is true, which is tbf Antecedent ; but that 
it is Night is falfe, which was the Cvsfeauent. Di¬ 
odorus faith, that is a true Connex which is not con¬ 
tingent, beginning from trice, and ending in falfe. 
This is contrary to the Opinion of Philo.; for fucb a 
Connex as this ; if it le Day I difeourft, and if at 
prefent it be Day, and J difeourft, is, according to 
Philo’s Opinion, a true Connex -, for it begins from 
true, it is Day, and ends m true, I difoserfe. ■ But 
according to the Opinion of Diodorus, it is falfe ; 
for it may fo happen, that though it begin from true, 
to wit, it is Day, yet it may end in falfe ; to wit, 
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that I difeourft when I am Jilent. Thus by Contin¬ 
gency it may begin in true, and end in falfe-, for be¬ 
fore I began to difeourft, it began from true ; to wit, 
it is Day, but ended in falfe , to wit, I difeourf. 

And again, ^ fir that we examine not many Opi¬ 
nions concerning a Connex, let us fay that Connex is 
in itfilf right, which beginneth not from true, and 
endeth in falfe. This ; if there be 'Motion, there is 
Vacuity, according to Epicurus’* Opinion ; beginning 
from true, to wit, there is Motion, and ending An 
true, will be true. According to the Peripateticks, 
beginning from true, to wit, there is Motion, and 
ending in falfe, to wit, there is Vacuity, will be 
falfe-, according to Diodorus, beginning from falfe, 
to wit , there is Motion, and ending in falfe, to wit , 
there is Vacuity, will be true ; far the Ajfumption, 
to wit, there is Motion, he denies as falfe. 

1 Some affirm, he invented the vailed and horned 
Arguments (of which already in the Life of Eubu- 
lides) m Alexander Aphroelijcus, faith he, ufid Kuei- 
wotlaK'oyor, the dominative Argument ; of whofe 
Original and Efficacy thus " EpiSietus. The demi- 
native Argument ferns to have been interrogated and 
solicited upon fuch like Occajions as thefe ; for, there 
being a common Fight amongfi thefe three Propofttons 
to one another. The firft, that every Thing pajl is 
neceffarily true. The ficond, that Pojfbility follows 
not Impojfbility. The third, that what is not pojftble, 
neither is nor Jhall be true. This Fight Diodorus ob- 
firving, made ufe of the two firjl, to prove, that no¬ 
thing is pojfble which is not, nor Jhall be. And °A- 
lexi/ider; for that I be at Corinth, is pojfble, if 
that I have been, or ever Jhall be there ; but if nei¬ 
ther, it is not pojfble. It is pojfble, that a Child be 
,made a Grammarian, if he be made fuch, in Con¬ 
firmation hereof Diodorus interrogated by the Domi- 
n(stive Argument. 

He held, that nothing is moved, * arguing thus. 
If a Thing be moved ,. it is neither moved in the 
Place wherein it is, or in the Place wherein it is 
not, but not in that wherein it is, for it refieth in the 
Place wherein it is ; nor in that wherein it is not, 
for where a Thing is not, there it can neither a£l, 
nor fufftr ; therefore nothing is moved, and 1 eor.je- 
quently nothing is corrupted or pcrijheth. 

> He aflerted, that the Principles of Things are 
Jeaft indivisible Bodies, in ‘ N umber infinite, in 
Magnitude finite. ‘ 
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■* T CHTUkVaASi S*n A Meta Uus, an ctmneat pheretbat are derived irom Euelid. To hixp Di- 
, Perfbn, 4 is remembered amongfi thefe Philofo- ogenes the Cynick dedicated a ^Dialogue. “ 
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A Mongft thefe defcended from Euclid was like- togorems, [that Part of a Proportion which is flfe- 
wife CLINOMACHUS, a Thurian. He dicated of the othcfj and the like, 
firfl wrote concerning Axiorps, [Propofitions] Ca r 


STILPO. 

e h a p. i. 

STILPO his Life. 


* qT 1 L P O was of Megara in Hellas. He lived 

^ in the Time of the firft Ptolomy. Of the Ma¬ 
ilers which he heard arc reckoned, 

Euclid the Founder of this School. But this 
agrees not with his Time, as was before obferved. 

- Some Followers of Euclid. 

Tbrafymacbus of Corinth, Friend to Ichthyas. S6 
Her a elides attefleth. 

* Diogenes the Cynick. 

Pafcles, a Theban , who heard Crates the Cynick, 
his own Brother. 

Dicclides of Megara. 

* Cicero faith, he was very acute, much approved 
by thofe Times. His Friends (faith he) writ, he 
was much inclined to Wine and Women, yet re¬ 
late not this in his Dtfpraife, but rather in his Com¬ 
mendations, that he by Learning fo fubdued and 
rtprefs’d his vicious Nature, that none ever faw 
him drunk, none ever difeovered any Lafcivioufnefi 
in him. "• Plutarch magnifies his Height of Cou¬ 
rage, mixed with Meeknefs and Temperance. 

- He was much addicted to Civil Affairs. Be- 
iides his Wife, he kept Company with Nicarete , a 
Courtezan. He had a Daughter of ill Fame, whom 
Simmias , a Syracujian, his intimate Friend, mar¬ 
ried. She living incontinently, one told Stilpo (he 
was a Di(honour to him ; No more, faith he, than 
1 am an Honour to her. 

'■ Ptolomeus Soter much efleemed him; and 1 when 
he took Pofleflion of Megara by Concjueft, gave 
him Money, and invited him along with him to 
Egypt. Of the Money he took a little, but abfo- 
lutely refilled the Journey. Going to Agina, he 
Hayed there till Ptolemy's Return. Demetrius, Son 
of Antiganus, upon the taking of Megara, gave 
Order that his Houfe might be preferved, and what-’ 
foever belonged to him reftored ; and. bidding him 
give them an Inventory of fuch Things as he. had 

w Iwt. X. IIJ. X Laert. S. 76. vit. DiogeaB. y D* fits, 
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loft, he faid that he had loft nothing that belonged 
to him, for none had taken away his Learning; his 
Learning and Knowledge were both left. 

With Demetrius he drfputed of Humanity fo effi- 
cacjoufly, that he became a ftudious Auditor of him. 

c Concerning Minervit's Statdt, carved Bv Phi¬ 
dias, he asked a Mah, whether Mlrtettid, Daugh¬ 
ter of Jove, were a God; he affirmed ffte was. 
But this, faith' he, is not of Jdioe, but 6f Phidias ; 
to which the other aflented. Then, faith he, fhe 
is not a God. Hereupon, being cited to the Court 
of Areopagus, he denied it not, but juflified it, a- 
verring Ihe was not a God, Bt*t a Godffitfy. But 
the Areopagites, nothing fatisfled with this Evafion, 
ordered that he ftiould depart the City. Hereupon 
Theodora*, firnatfied Mt, faid in Derifion, How 
came Stilpo to know this ? Did he put a fide her Veil, 
and look upon her Breajl ? Theodoras was bold of 
Speech, but Stilpo referred ; ipfomuCh, as-bejng de¬ 
manded by Craret, whether the Gods delighted in 
bent Knees and Prayers; Thou FmL, faith he, do 
not qUeJtion me in publitk, but When t ve att Atone to¬ 
gether. 

d He was flncere and plain, void of. all Artifice. 
Crates Ihe Cynick, not anfwerihg him, but dervrdf 
do flee,, I knew , faith he, you would Jpeuk any thing 
rather than, that which is decent. 

Crates, in propounding a Qupftion, delivered a 
Fig to him. Which he took and eat: Cmttes pre- 
fenny cried out, that he had baft his Fig. Tbs, faith 
he, and your ghtejlidn aljfb, of which that was an 
Earneji. . 

' Seeing CraMrjii'Salf frozan,. ia;cs>Td t$iath*r, 
Crates, faith vmibMs you 4*#^ ««»• 
(which one Way im pli es a new Garmen t, anothe r 
Way' both a Garment and Wtt) Crates, alhameJ, 
aufwered thus. 
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Stilpo at Megan I/aw opprefs’d. 

Where vaft Typhceus lies with Weight opprefsd. 

•To hear iff pi wrangle many $tbo$rs carge 

Fair Truth to chafe away was all their Aim, 

f At Athens he wrought fo much upon tfiePeople, 
that they would run out of their Shops to lee him. 
They wonder at thee, Stilpo (faid one to hjm) as a 
Monfler. No, faith he, but as a true Mart. 

As he was fpealcing with Crates, in the mid ft of 
their Difcourfe he went away to buy Filh; Crates 
purfued him, crying out, that he gave over the Dif¬ 
courfe. No, faith he, / carry along the Difcourfe 
with me, but I leave you, the Difcourfe will flay, the 
Fijh muff he bought. 

e Being asked, what is harder than a Stone, he 
anfwered, A Fool. 

CHAP. II. 

His Philofopby. 

h TT E was Matter of the Megarick School, ex- 

^ cellent in Eriffick Difputes, by his fubtle Te¬ 
nets and Difcourfes beautifying hirofeJf, Jus Country 
and Friends. 

1 He took away all Species (Univerfals) affirming, 
that he who faith, a Man, denotes not any Man, 
the Term being not proper to this or that Perfon ; 
for why to one rather than to another, therefore 
not to this ; and again, that which we fee is not an 
Herb, for an Herb was many Years ago, therefore 
this was not an Herb. 

k He likewife denied one Thing to be predicated 
of another, arguing thus; If running be predicated 
of anHorfe, the Subject is rut the fame with the Pre¬ 
dicate j the Definition of Man is one Thing, that of 

Good another _ So- -sue -Horfe. is a differing Thing 

from running, for upon Demand, we give feveral 
Definitions of each ; for if a Man, and good, or an 
Horfe, and running were the fame, haw could Good 
be predicated of Food or Phyfick, and running of a 
Horfe, which are Things fo different? Thus be ad¬ 
mitted no Conjunction with the Subject, in Things 
which are in a Subject, or predicated of a Subject, 
but conceived that both thefe, unlefs they be the 
very fame with the Subject, cannot be predicated of 
it, even not as an Accident This, though it were 
one of thofe little Sayings which Stilpo fportively 
afed to caft oet amongft tie Sophifters, Cotoles the 
Epicurean oppefed ft> eagetiy, stoat he framed a targe 
Difcourfe againft Stilpo, grounded only upon this 
Affection, (which yet Me neither refelled nor re- 
folved) affirming, that by holding one Thing is not 

(loew.%.s f9 . c Sue,3m.4. b Pbt adr.Coieu i 
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predicated of another, he takes away good Life: 
&t that Stilpo (faith Plutarch) wqs offended only at 
fome Words, and oppofed the Manner of Speaking, 
but took not away the Courfe of Life, or abolijhcd 
Things, is mofl evident. 

1 He aliened the chief Good to be a Mind not 
fubjedl to Paffion. 

CHAP. III. 

His Difciples. 

m TTE fofar exceeded others in fluent Difcourfe and 
■“ Learning, that he converted almoft ail Greece 
to the Megarick Sedt. Philippas of Alegar a faith 

he drew 

Metrodorus, firnamed the Theoretici, and Tima- 
gorus the Geloan, from Theophraffus. 

Clitarcbus and Simmias, from Arijlotle the Cyre- 
naan. 

Of Dialedlicks, Paonius, from Arijlides. 
Diphilus, Son of Euphantus-, and Myrmex, Son 
of Exenatus, coming to difpute againft him, be¬ 
came both Followers of him. Thus far Philippus. 
He likewife attracted 

Phreefsdemus the Peripat,etick, excellent in Natu¬ 
ral Philofopby. 

Alcimus, the moil eminent Orator at that Time 
in Greece. 

Zeno the Phoenician, an Epicurean Philofopher. 
Crates, and others. In a Word, whomfoever he 
would himfelf. 

Heraclides faith, that Zeno the Citiean, Founder 
of the Stoical Sedfc, was his Difciple. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Death, Writings. 

X-XErsnippscs affirmed), ” that be Hiod of Age; but 
drank a Draught of Wine to haften his End. 
Suidas faith, he wrote twenty Dialogues ; Laer¬ 
tius but Nine ; and thofe not very efficacious ; their 
Titles thefe. 

Mofhus, 

Ariffippus , or Calliai. 

Ptolemaus. 

Cbexreerates. 

Mitrocles. 

Anaximenes. 

Ariffatle. 

He had a Son named Dryfo, a Philofopher alfo. 

least, a. tip. k Plat. Mi. 1 Seoec. Ef*> 9 . m Uert. x. 
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ELEACKand ERETRIACK SECTS, 

P H JE D O, 


® 'T' H E Eleack SeCf was inftituted by Phetdo, an 
Elean of a noble Family. It chanced that he 
was taken by Thieves or Pirates, and fold to a 
Houfe of common difhoneft Refort; where being 
forced to fit at the Door, he was obferved by Socra¬ 
tes in palling, who noting the Ingenuity of his 
Countenance (which was extraordinary) perfwaded 
(as Laertius faith) Alcibiades or Plato (as p A. Gel- 
lius) Cebes to buy him; from which Time he ad¬ 
dicted himfelf diligently to Philofophy, and was a 
conltant Difciple of Socrates ; fo much affedted by 
Plato , that he called that mod excellent Difcourie 
of the Immortality of the Soul, after him, Phetdo. 

He inftituted a SeCt called from him Eleack. The 
Dialogues afcribed to him were. 


Zofyrut , 

Modus, 

Simon , 

Antimachus , or the Old Man , 

Nicias, 

Simmias , 

Alcibiades , 

Critolaus. 

^Paneetius doubts whether any of thefe were writ¬ 
ten by Phetdo. Modus is, by fome, afcribed to eE- 
fchines , and by others to Polieenus ; as are alfo Anti¬ 
machus, and the Scythian Difcourfes. 
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PLISTHENES. 

H E Eleack SeCt was continued by Plijlhenes , was fucceeded by Menedemus and Afclrptades. 
-*■ an Elean, SuccefTor to Phetdo. Plijlhenes 


MENEDEMUS, 

CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


• ]V/T Enedemus was one of thofe Philofophers that 
continued the School of Phetdo, which hi¬ 
therto was called Eleack, but from Menedemus was 
termed Eretriack. He was an Eretrian, Son of 
Cltjlhenes. Clijlhenes was of the Family of the Tbe- 
opropidet ; yet tho’ noble by Defcent, Mechanick 
by Profeffion, and indigent. Some affirm, he was 
a Maker of Tents, (Hefycbius llluftris terms him 
an Architect) adding, that he taught both Arts to 
his Son Menedemus j fo that when Menedemus wrote 


a Decree, an Alex'tnian Philofopher reproved him, 
laying. It becomes not a wife Man to frame both 
Tents and Decrees. 

Menedemus being lent by the Eretrians with a 
Command of Soldiers to Megara , went from thence 
to Athens , to hear Platt at the Academy, with 
whom he was lb taken, that he gave over his Mi¬ 
litary Employment. •_ 

By Afclepiades, a Phhyajum , his intimate Friend, 
he was carried to Stilpe at Megara , whom they 

both 
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both heard. Thence taking a Journey to Elis, 
they met with AncbypiUus and Mtfcbus, who be¬ 
longed to the School of Phetdo. 

Some affirm, he defpifed Plato and Xenocrates , 
and Pareebates the Cyrenean, but admired Stilpo ; 
concerning whom being demanded his Opinion, he 
only anfwered, that ht was fret. 

CHAP. II. 

His School and Philojbphy. 

‘ DEing returned home to Eretria , he fet up a 
U School, and taught Philofophy there. The 
Eliack School being thus transferred to Eretria, 
was from thenceforward call’d Eretriack. 

In his School there was no Order of Place, no 
Seats round about it; but as every Man chanced to 
be fitting, or (landing, or walking, in the fame 
Poftures they heard him. 

He held, that there was but one Virtue and Good, 
reprehending thofe who aflerted more. Whence of 
one who held there were many Gods, he demanded 
ironically how many ? and whether he thought there 
were more than an Hundred ? 

He was of a verfatile Wit, and in Compofure of 
his Speech a difficult Adverfary. He turned him- 
felf every Way, and found fomething to fay for 
every Thing. He was very litigious, as Anti/ihenes, 
in his Succeffions, affirms, and ufed this Queftion ; 
JVhat is not the fame , is different from that with 
which it is not the fame ? Yes. To benefit is not the 
fame with Good, therefore Good doth not benefit. He 
took away Negative Propojitions, leaving only the 
Affirmative ; and of thefe he admitted the Simple 
only j but rejedled thofe which were not fimple, 
calling them conjoined and complex. 

Heraclides faith, he was a Platonick , and derided 
Dialeftick. Hexinus asking, whether he had given 
over beating his Father; I neither did beat him, 
with he, nor have given over. The other replied. 
Either fay yes or no, to diffiolve the Ambiguity. It is 
ridiculous, faith he, to follow your Laws, when a 
Man may witbjland them in the very Entrance. 

“ He writ not, or compofed any Thing, becaufe 
(faith Antigonus Caryftius) he was of no certain 
Opinion, yet in Oifpute he was fo vehement, that 
jK many Times went away with black and blue 

CHAP. III. 

His Manner of Living. 

’H E contraQed a drift Friendflup with Afclepi• 
ades, nothing inferior to that of Pilades to 
Ure ffi‘s. Afclepi ades was the Elder, whence there 
went a common Saying, that he was the Poet, Mt- 
nedemus the Player. 

a ^j 1 . 30 * aUert *»- *3*. w Uert s. 137. 
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* When they were yet both young Phitofophers, 
and indigent, they were cited to the Court of Areo¬ 
pagus, to give Account ( r according to Solon’s Law) 
by what Means (fpending the whole Day amongft 
Philofophers, without any Labour, and having no 
Eftate) they fubfifted, and were in fo good a Con¬ 
dition They defired that one of the Maders of 
the common Prifon might be fent for; who, when 
he came, atteded, that they went down every 
Night into the Prifon, where the common Male¬ 
factors ground, and did there grind, and in Pay of 
their Labour, received two Drachms. At which 
the Areopagites much wondring, bedowed, as an 
honourable Reward upon them. Two Hundred 
Drachms. 

1 They had other Patrons that bedowed Gifts 
upon them. Archepolis gave them three Thoufand 
Pieces of Silver. They both contended which 
(hould receive lad; and in Conclufion, neither ac¬ 
cepted it. The chief Perfons that received them 
were Hipponicus a Macedonian, and Atget or a La- 
miean. Aigetor gave each of them thirty Mina. 
Hipponicus gave Menedemus two thoufand Drachms 
towards the Marriage of his Daughters; which, as 
Heraclides faith, were three, by his Wife Oropia. 

For Afclepiades and Menedemus took each of them 
a Wife. Afclepiades married the Daughter, Mene¬ 
demus the Mother. Afclepiades’s Wife dying, he 
took the Wife of Menedemus. Menedemus being 
made a chief Magidrate, married a rich Wife; not- 
withdanding, he allow’d his fird Wife an equal In- 
tereft in the Government of the Houfe, Afclepi¬ 
ades having lived with Menedemus in great Plenty, 
yet with great Temperance, died old at Eretria. 
At that Time, one, whom Afclepiades much loved, 
coming late at Night, intending to have leaded with 
him, the Servants (hut him out of Doors. But 
Menedemus bad them let him in, faying, Afclepi¬ 
ades would admit him even under Ground. 

* Menedemus was much given to Entertainments; 
and, becaufe the Country was unwholefome, made 
many Feads. What Order he obferved therein is 
thus delivered by Antigonus Caryfiius, and out of 
him (though not cited) by Laertius. He dined but 
with one or two Companions at the mod. If any 
came to him, they were admitted after Dinner was 
ended ; if they came fooner than the fet Time, they 
walked (hort Turns before the Door, and demand¬ 
ed of the Servants what Courfe was carried in ; if 
they told them Fi(h*broth (with which they began 
their Dinner) they went away ; if any FleOi, they 
went into a Room prepared for that Purpofe. In 
Summer-time, Menedemus had the Couches or Beds 
of his Dining-room cover’d with Flags and Rulhes, 
in Winter with Sheep-skins. Every Gued brought 
a Cufhion ; the Cup they had was no bigger than 

* Athta. Dcip. +. y See Life of Solon. s Laot. *. 137. 
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a large Spoon; inftead of Sweet meats, they had 
Lupines and Beans; feme times fuch Fruit as thy 
Seafor afforded ; in Summer, Pomegranates; in 
Spring, Pulfe; in Winter, Figgs. This Lycophron 
the Chalcidian confirms in hisSatyrical Comedy up¬ 
on Mencdenius, where Silenus fpeaks thus to the 
Satyrs. 

Sons in,thus of a pious Father , I 

(Van ft■•■) -with your Delights and Sports comply: 

But never ky the Gods at fuch a Feajl 

In Curia, Rhodes, or Lydia, was a Guejl. 

ILiv plentiful! 


Ru* vr. 

on Embafty to Denvtentt, ; hy-fjpofct vecf «•»**% 
and eff«#u.»Uy concerning Qrofut. 

e Antigonus alfo. King Of MeeeAtws* loved fain 
exceedingly, and promis’d himfelf his DUciple. I n 
his Behalf he made a Decree, dear and void of 
O dentation, beginning thus. Forafmuch as King 
A ntigonus, having overcome the Barbarians in Fight, 
returneth into his own Country , having good Succtfs 
in all his Undertakings ; the Senate and People have 
thought good. Sic. 

CHAP. V. 

His Virtues and Apothegms. 
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And not long after, 

A lit tie Pot half full of Water clear. 

Rated at Farthings five , a Boy did bear 
*To every Guejl ; about vile Lupines went, 

(Kith which the Beggar's Fable’s fcarce content. 


Whi111 they drank (after the Feaft) Alenedemus 
propofed QueiHons, and inftead of a Defert, gave 
them Difcourfe, which excited all to Temperance 
and Continence. Thefe continued fometimes ’till 
tire Crowing of the Cock broke them off, much a- 
gainft the Will of his Guefts, who never thought 
they had enough of them. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Civil Employments. 


b tt E was firft contemn’d by his Countrymen, 
“ and called Dog and Fool ; but at lafl fo much 


honoured by them, that they committed tbe Go¬ 
vernment of the Commonwealth to his Charge, 
and paid him yearly two Hundred Talents, where¬ 
of he fent back fifty. 

After he applied bimfclf to Civil Bufinefs, he was 
fo thoughtful, that going to put Incenfe into a Cen- 
fer, he put it befides. Crates reproaching him for 
undertaking publick Employments, he fent him to 
Prifon; whereupon, as he chanced to pafs by. 
Crates rofe up and faluted him with the Title of 
Agamcmnanian, Leader of the City. 

He was fent AmbafTador from the Eretrians to 
Ptolemy , and t o Lyfimaebus, (much honoured where- 
foever he came) and to Demetrius, all three Kings 
of Macedonia, of whom Demetrius full reigned, 
then : yfimachus, and after him (Pyrrhus interven¬ 
ing) Ptolomy. 

c Some accufed him to Demetrius, that he would 
betray his City to Ptolomy ; of which Charge he ac¬ 
quitted himfelf by an Epiftle, beginning thus ; Me- 
nedemus to King Demetrius, Health. / hear that 
you are informed many Things concerning us, &c. ad- 
viiing him to take heed of one of thofe that were 
hi.) Enemies, by Name Asfcbylus. When he was 


f M ENE DEMUS was of exceeding Gravity, 
for which Crates deriding him, faid. 


Afciepiad the Philiafian, and the Eretrian Bull 
and Fsmon, 

Going to fpeak, he fwells with Pride, and with 
rude grinning. 


In Severity he was fo awful, that Eurylocus being 
invited by Antigonus, together with C/ippides, a 
Youth of Cyzicum, refufed to go, fearing Menede- 
mus fhould know it. 

s In Reproof he was bitter and bold ; of which 
Laertius inftanceth bis Sayings to a young Man 
over-confident, to Hierocles, &c. to an Adulterer 
boafting, (Ac. to a young Man crying, (Ac. 

Antigonus asking, whether he Ihould go to a lux¬ 
urious Banquet; not fpcaking whether he Ihould go 
or not, he bad him fend them Word that he was a 
King’s Son. 

One who intruded himfelf upon him, and dif- 
courfed very abfurdly, he asked if he had a Farm; 
he anfwered, Many. Go then, faith he, and look 
after them, left in lojing your Rufticity, you lofe them 

To one asking, whether a good Man may take 
a Wife, he faid. Do you think J am good, or not ? 
The other affenting; But I, faith he, have taint 

Not able to limit the Prodigality of one who in¬ 
vited him to Supper, he filently reproved him, eat¬ 
ing nothing but Olives. 

This Freedom brought him into Danger when 
he was in Cyprus with Nicocreon , together with his 
Friend Afclepiades ; for, the King having invited 
him with the reft of the Philosophers to a Monthly 
Feaft, Menedemus faid. This Convention, if it bt 
good, ought to be every Day ; if other-wifi, this Doy 
is too mueh. The Tyrant anfwered, that he had 
fet apart that Day to converfe with Philofophen. 
Menedemus perfifting in bis Aflertion, demonftrated 
from what be had faid of the Sacrifice, that Philo- 
fophers ought to be heard at all Times. Where- 


b Laert. a. 140. 
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upon, if one of the Muficians had not helped them’ 
to efcape, they had been put to Death ; whence the 
Ship, being, endangered by ^Storm, Afclepiades faid, 
that the- Humanity Of _ the Mufitfan preferved- 
them, the Roughnefs' of Menedentsts had : undone 
them. 

He was negligent, and (as we laid) carelefs in 
every Thing that concerned the Order of his School} 
like wife high-minded, and covetous of Glory ; in- 
fomuch that when he and Afclepiades fir ft exercifed 
the Trade, of-Biftlding, Afclepiades was feen upon 
the Houfe-top, carrying Clay ; but Menedemus , if 
he efpied any -Man palling by, hid himfelf. 

He was fomewhat inclined to Superftition. Hav¬ 
ing eaten, in a Cook’s Shop, the Flelh of fomething 
that had died of itfelf, ignorantly with Afclepiades, 
as foon as he knew it, he grew fick, and looked 
pale, ’till Afclepiades reproved him, faying, He was 
wt fick of the Meat, but of Faney. 

In all other refpecls he was a Perfon of a great 
and free Soul; in Strength, even in his old Age, 
equal to thftfe who Wreftled in ExOrcife; ftrong 
made, fwarthy of Complexion, fat and corpulent; 
but of indifferent Stature, as appears (faith Laertius). 
by his Statue in Eretria, in the Old Stadium, fo 
exactly carved, that it exprefled the naked Propor¬ 
tion of his Limbs. 

He loved Aratus, and Lycopbron the Tragick Po¬ 
et, and Antagoras the Rhodian ; but above all, he 
was ftudious of Homer ; next of the Lyricks ; then 
of Sophocles. In Satyrs he aligned the fecond Place 
to Achetus j the fir ft to Mfchyhis, whence to thole 
in the State who defended the contrary Part, he 
laid thus. 

The Swifi, in Time, out-Jbript are by the Slow ; 

A Tortoije- tbits an Eagle may outgo. 

Thefe are Verfes of AchteUs ; they therefore are 
miftaken, who fay he read nothing but the Medea 
of Euripides, which is . put among the Poems of 
beophron the Sieyonian .. 

Of Bion, who fpoke with much Diligence againft 
Prophets, he faid. He murdered the Dead. 

To one who faid. The great.fi Good is to enjoy 
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thofe Things which we defire ; It is a much greater, 
faith he, to dejire thofe Things which are fitting. 

.. He was violent (as we faid) in Controverfy, but 
rrtolt affable in-Converfation and Adlion. Alexinus, 
whom in Difpute he had often circumvented, and 
bitterly derided, he gratified in Deed; tiking C\re 
for the fafe Conduit of his Wife from Delphi to 
Chalcis , theWay being much infeiled withThievcj. 

‘ 'He was an excellent Friend, as is mmifeft from 
his Affection to Afclepiades, of which vve have al¬ 
ready fpoken ; only to Perf ecus he was conftar.lly a 
profit Is’d Enemy; for it was known, that when 
Antigonus, for Menedcmus his fake, would have re- 
ftored the Eretrians to their firft Liberty, Perfeus 
withftood it. Whereupon, at a Feaft, Menedcmus 
openly inveighed agaiuft him, ufing, amongft many 
others, this Expreflion ; He is indeed a Philofophcr, 
but of all Men that arc, were, or ever Jhall be, the 
moft wicked. 

CHAP. VI. 

His Departure from Eretria, and Death. 

h TP H E Friendfliip he held with Antigonus, made 

A him fufpedted by his own Countrymen, as if 
he meant to betray the City to him ; of which be¬ 
ing accufed by Arijlodemus, he fled, and lived a- 
• while at Oropus in the Temple of Amphiaraus. 
Thence fome golden Cups chancing to be ftolen, he 
Was, by a publick Decree of the Beotians, forbidden 
to flay there any longer; whereupon, he returned 
privately into his Country, and takingdiis Wife and 
Children along with him, went from thence'to An¬ 
tigonus, where he died of Grief. 

But 1 Heraclides, on the contrary, afKrmeth, 
that whilft he was Praefeil of the Eretrians, he 
often defended his Country againft thofe who would 
have made Demetrius Tyrant thereof; neither 
would he therefore have betray’d it to Antigonus ; 
but that was falfely laid to his’Charge. He after¬ 
wards Went to Antigonus, petitioning that he would 
reftore his Country to their Liberties ; which An¬ 
tigonus denying, he, out of Grief, faffed feven 
Days, and fo died. The fame Relation is deli¬ 
vered by Antigonus Caryjlius. Heraclides faith, he 
lived eighty four Years. 

i Laert. 2. 143. 
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THE FIFTH PART, 
Containing the Academtck Philofb^hers. 


PLATO . 

C H A P. I. 

The Country, Parents, and. Time of P L A T O. 

T HE mod eminent of all the Se£ts derived from Melantbus, who (as Thrafilus affirms) derived 
Socrates was the Academick, fo called from the themfelves from Neptune. Melantbus flying Mef- 
Academy, a Place in Athens, where the Profeflors fana, came to Athens ; where afterwards, by a Stra- 
thereof taught. This Se£l was inilituted by Plato, tagem, killing Xanthus, he was made King after 
continued by Speufppus, Xenocrates, Pdemon, Cra- Thymoetes, the laft of the Thefeidt r. His Mother 
tes, Crantor ; thus far called the firjl or old Acade- Periaione, by fome called Potone, whole Kindred 
my. Arctftlaus, fucceeding Crantor, inilituted the with Solon is thus deferibed by Lpertius and f P ro ~ 
middle Academy, continued by Lacydes, Telecles, clus. Execi/lidis had two Sons, Solon and Drofi- 
Evander, and Hegefinus. Carneades founded the des: Dropides had Critias, mentioned by Solon in 
new Academy, of which was alfo Clitomachus. Some his Poems, 
reckon a fourth Academy, inilituted by Philo and 

Charmidas. A fifth by Antiochus. Bid fair-hair" d Critias his Sire obferve', 

a Plato was out of doubt an Athenian. Nor are A wand'ring Mind willfrom bif Leader fuieroe, 
they to be credited who relate him b a Theban, born , 

at Cynocephalus. * Antileon affirms his Parents to be Critias had Callefchrus ; CalUfchrus had flritios, 
of Collyttus. d He was born (according to Pbavo- one of the thirty Tyrants,' and Glaucen (whom 
rinus) in the Ifland Aigina, in the Houfe of Pbidi- t Apuleius calls Glaucus) Glaucon had Cbarm ides and 
ades. Son of Thales. His Father font with others Periaione ; Periaione by Arifo had Plato, the fixth 
thither at the Divifion of the Land (upon their De- from Solon .- Solon was defeended from Neptune and 
fedion from, and Subjedlion by the Athenians, at Neleus, [Father of Nefor.] Thus Laertius, from 
the Beginning of the Peloponnefian War) and re- whom Proclut diflents only in that, that he makes 
turned to Athens', at what Time thofe Athenians Glaucon , Son of the fir ft Critias, Brother to Callef- 
were ejected by the Lacedemonians, in Aid of the chrus, which Critias manifieftly (Cuth he) in 
/Eginete. Charmides confirms ; calling Glance (Father of 

e He was of an eminent Family; his Father Arijlo Charmides) his Uncle. Thus was Platt defeended 
(Son of Arijlocles) of the Race of Codrus, Son of both ways from Neptune. 

a Laert. j. t. b Txetz. Chiliad lx. 390. c Laert. 3- 3. d Laert. ibid. Suid. e Uert. 3.1. AfaL Said. tlaVaanm 
S Apoh dc Dogm, Plat, 1 tf . 
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•there are (faith h Apuleius) who ojjirt Plato of a 
more fublime Race. Ariftander, followed by many 
Platonifts, thinks, he was begotten on his Mother by 
fume Spell rum in the Shape of Apollo. 1 Speuftppus, 
in his Treatife, entitled Plato, or crsjf J'tione, Cle- 
archus in his Eulogy of Plato ; Anaxilides, in his 
fecond Book of Philofophers ; Plutarch, Suidas, and 
others, affirm it to have been commonly reported 
at Athens, that he was the Son of Apollo, who ap¬ 
pearing in Vifion to her (being a Woman of extra¬ 
ordinary Beauty) fc Periliione fe mifcuit ; {he there¬ 
upon conceived. Arijlo (her Husband) having oft¬ 
en attempted to enjoy her, but in vain; at laft, 
Jpollo appearing to him in a Vifion or Dream, and 
a Voice commanding him to refrain the Company 
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of his Wife for ten Months, until her Delivery 
were pad, he forbore; whenoc Tyndarus. 

He did not ijfue from a mortal Bed ; 

A God his Sire, a God-like Life he led. 

Some thereupon (as m Saint Hierom faith) af¬ 
firmed, he was born of a Virgin ; and it was a com¬ 
mon Speech among the Athenians, that Phcebus be¬ 
gat Efculapius and Plato ; one to cure Bodies, the 
other Souls. 

“ Arijlo had afterwards by Periilione two Sons, 
Adimaretus and Glauco , and a Daughter Potone , 
Mother to Speuftppus. Thefe Relations of Plato 
will be more confpicuous in this Genealogical 
Table. 
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Neptune -— ° Chloris 

I Daughter of Tireftas 
Periclimenes 

9 Penthilus. 

Borus. 

Andropompus. 

Melanthus. 

I 

Codr us -an Athenian Woman. 

.I 

; * Neleus 


9 Execejlides. 


Solon. Dropides . 
Critias. 
Callafckrus. 

j 

Glauco. Critias. 


one of the thirty Tyrants. 


Arijlocles J 

Arijlo.—-PeriHi one. Charmides. 

Plato. Adimantus. Glauco. Potone.—Eury me don. 

Perhaps Adimantus the Speuftppus. 

younger, Plato's Heir. Plato’s SuccefTor. 

h Dcgm. Plat. i taert. a. a. -rS Imyptfefehv nxiTw®. vtf) him. Perhaps it (hould be TOAImt, 8 <rlf! filirni. Aawngft the'Writings 
Speufippns is mentioned molartp.. iyiuffutf. k Sympof. 8. I. 1 Anil, dogm, PiM, a Adrcrli C *—" - ' 

■ Smii ’ ? Aj^JWOT,lib. 3 ,j> PmhIM. Cwath, a Id»rt, Piwte, . - 
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For the Year of his Birth (to omit the Miftakes 
of Euf bius , who placeth it in the fourth Year of 
the eighty eighth Olympiad, in the Archonfhip of 
Stratocles , and of the Chranicon Alcxandrinum , that 
placeth it the Year following) Laertius faith. He 
■was born , according to the Chronology of Apollodo- 
rus, in the eighty eighth Olympiad which feems to 
be towards the Beginning of the firft Year, whilft 
Aminias was yet Archon. For Laertius r elfewhere 
faith. That he was fix Years younger than liberates; 
for Ifocrates (faith he) was born when Lyfimaehus, 
Plato, when Aminias was Archon , under whom Pe¬ 
ricles died. In the third Year of the Pcloponnefian 
War. This Aminias is, by the 5 Scholia/! of Euri¬ 
pides, called Arneinon-, by 1 Athenaeus, Epaneimon ; 
by u Diodorus Siculus, Epaminandas. The various 
reading, occafioned either by Addition or Detracti¬ 
on of the Prepofition irr'i, but by which of thefe 
two cannot eafily be evinced. w Salmajius endea¬ 
vouring to prove the Name to be ’Apeirav, pofitive- 
ly affirms, that the Greeks never name an Archon 
without the Prepofition s orl. But that Error x Pe- 
tavius confutes, whofe Opinion is confirmed by the 
ancient- Marble at Arundel Houfe, which addeth 
not the Prepofition to the Karnes of the Archons. 

Neither is the Opinion of y Atbenaus much diffe¬ 
rent, who affirms. P/a to was born the Year before, 
Apollodorus being Archon ; who fucceeded Euthyde- 
mus , who was Archon the third Year of the 87th 
Olympiad 3 and that under Euphemus , in the fourth 
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Year of the 90th Olympiad, he was fourteen Years 
old. For both Laertius and Athenaus agree in the 
Year of his Death, ■visa., in the firft of the 108th 
Olympiad, when Theophilus, the Succeflor of Cal¬ 
limachus, was Archon. Atbenaus only differeth in 
this, that, computing 82 Archons, he attributes fa 
many Years to Plato’s Life ; whereas ’tis certain, 
he lived but eighty one. 5 

The Day of his Birth, z according to Apollodo - 
rut, was the feventh of Thargelion, at which time 
the Delians did celebrate the Feaft of Apollo. So 
likewife Floras, cited by z Plutarch, who adds, that 
the Priefts and Prophets call Apollo iCS'of^ayijins, as 
being born upon this feventh Day; whence perhaps 
was occafioned the FiClion, that he was the Son of 
Apollo , which Plutarch efteems no Difparagement 
to his Deity. In the firft Year of the 88th Olym¬ 
piad, the Neomenia of Hecatomhaon fell .upon Au- 
gujl the fecond ; and (upon thofe Hypothefes which 
we laid down formerly in the b Life of Socrates) the 
Dominical Letter for that Year being E. the fe¬ 
venth of Thargelion will (according to the Julian 
Account, taken proleptically) fall upon Friday the 
thirtieth of May ; according to the Gregorian, up¬ 
on Friday the ninth of June, in the Year of the 
Julian Period, 4286. R>£ n) 

This is according to the Faith of the Hiftorians, 
with whom the Aftrologers do not agree 5 for * Ju- 
lus Firtnicus hath eredted the Scheme of his Nativi¬ 
ty after this Manner. 


m «a« 
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the Afcendent with a A Aft eft, and in the ninth 
from the Afcmdant irr£s. This Geniture renders a 
J\dan Interpreter of divine and heavenly Injiitutions, 
•mho endued with inJlruClive Speech , and the Power 
of divine Wit, and formed in a Manner by a cele- 
fiial Injlitution, by the true Licenfe of Deputations 
Jhall arrive at all the Secrets of Divinity. Thus 
Firmicus, whofe Scheme agreeth not with the other 
Calculation, as being betwixt the midft of February 
and of March, during which Time the © is in K. 

Hence will appear the great Anachronifm of thofe 
who affirm, that Plato went to Egypt, in the time 
of the Prophet Jeremiah z (whom Eufebius placeth 
in the thirty fixth Olympiad) and heard him there. 
Jeremiah at the Captivity of the Jews into Baby¬ 
lon, was carried by Johanan Son of Careah into 
ff.gypt. The Jews were carried away by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, at what Time Tarquinius Prifcus 
reigned at Rome, Vaphres in Egypt, to whom the 
reit of the Jews fled, which was in the forty feventh 
Olympiad, 160 Years before Plato was born. This 
Opinion, * once held, was afterwards retracted by 
St. Augujiine, in his Book of Retractions, and con¬ 
futed de Civit. Dei, 8. u. 

CHAP; II. 

His firjl Education, Exercife, and Studies. 

txrHilft b Plato was yet an Infant, carried in the 
Arms of his Mother Periaione, Arijlo his 
Father went to Hymettus (a Mountain in Attica, 
eminent for abundance of Bees and Honey) to fa- 
crifice to the Mufes or Nymphs, taking his Wife 
and Child along with him ; as they were bufied in 
the divine Rites, fhe laid the Child in a Thick®t 
of Myrtles hard by } to whom, as he flept ( c in 
cunis dormienfi) came a Swarm of Bees, : Artifts of 
Hymettian Honey, flying and buzzing about him, 
and (as it is reported) made a Honey-comb in his 
Mouth. This was taken for a Prefage of the An¬ 
gular Sweetnefs of his Difcourfe ; his future Elo¬ 
quence forefeen in his Infancy. 

His Parents (faith d Alexander) named him after 
his Grandfather, Ariftodes : e Speufippus (injii- 
tuted in bis D'omeJHck Documents) extolleth his 
jharpnefs of Apprehenfion, whiljl yet a Child, and 
the admirable Modejty of his Difpofition ( f which 
was fuch, that he was never, even all thofe Years, 
feen to laugh immoderately) affirming, that the Be¬ 
ginnings of his Youth were feafoned with Labour and 
Love of Study ; which Virtues 'increafed and met 
with all the reft when , he came, to Man’s Ejlate. 

8 Of Dionyjius the Grammarian (mentioned in 
his avowal) he received the firft Rudiments of 
Learning. Of Arijlo, an Argile, he learned the 
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Art of Wreftling (at that Time much in efteem, as 
being one of the Olympick Exercifes) wherein he 
became (b great a Proficient, that fome affirm he 
wreftled at the IJihmus in the Pythian Games. 

h As in Years and Virtue, fo likewifehe increafed 
extraordinarily in outward Proportion and Shape, 
infomuch that Arijlo named him Plato (which im¬ 
plied) Latitude) in Allufion to the largenefs of his 
Perfbn ; others fay, to the Widenefs of his Shoul¬ 
ders; Neanthes of his Forehead ; fome to his large 
Eloquence. Whatfoever the Occafion were, this 
Name wore out and difplaced the other. That he 
was called alfo Sarapis, is affirmed by ‘ Hefychias. 
There was not any Imperfection throughout his 
Perfon, except a Gibbolity in the hinder Part of his 
Head, and (as Hmotheus affirms) a Kind of j Hefi- 
tation in his Speech. 

k He learned alfo (as Dicasarchus relates) to paint. 
He addifled himfelf much to Poetry, and wrote 
many Pcems: Firft, Dithyrambs ; then Epick Po¬ 
etry ; which comparing with Homer, and finding 
far fhort of him, he burnt. Then he betook him- 
felf to writing Tragedies. He made a compleat 
Tetralogy (four Drama’s as the Manner was, 
when they contefted, to be prefented at four feveral 
Feftivals, Lencean, Panatheean, Chytrcean , the 
fourth Satyrical) and gave it to the Players to be 
ftfted, intending to conteft for the Palm upon the 
Olympick Theatre : But the Day. before it fhould 
have been prelented, chancing to hear Socrates dif¬ 
courfe at the Olympick Theatre (' before the Baccha¬ 
nals) he : was fo taken with that Syren, that he not 
only forebore to conteft at that Time, but wholly 
gave over all Tragick Poefy, and burnt all his Po¬ 
ems, m faying that of Homer, 

Vulcan come hither, Plato needs thy Aid. 

From that Time (the twentieth Year of his Age, 
which falls about the 4th of the g2d Olympiad) he 
became a Follower of Socrates, and ftudied Philo- 
fbphy. 

Some affirm (of the Truth of which Report, 
/Elian ” jiiftly doubts) he was driven by Poverty to 
betake himfelf to the Wars, but intercepted by Socra¬ 
tes, and infiruCied in that which concerns Mankind , 
he fold his Arms, and through his Perfuafion, ad¬ 
dicted himfelf to Philofophy. 

That he fought for his Country is certain, ex- 
prefs'd in his Anfwer to 0 Crobylus the Sycophant. 
Ariftbxenusf and /Elian affirm he wasengagedthrice; 
firft at 1 Tanagara ; the fecohd Time at Corinth; 
and laftly at Delium, where he fought be ft of all 
the Soldiers. Thus Ariftoxcnus. But that this is 
faife, may be easily- evinced by Computation of 
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Time?. The firft Fight of the Athenians at Ta¬ 
ti a gr a, was in the 4th Year of the 80th Olympiad, 
17 Years before Plata was. born; the fecond, in 
the firft of the 89th, when he was but fix Years 
old. The Fight at Delium was in the firft of the 
89th, at what Time he was but four Years old ; 
from the laft \V ordsof Ariftoxenus, tvStz stjdfi/liuaxi 
(implying, that at Delium he had the Prize for 
fighting befi) may be conjectured that this was 
meant of Socrates, who was thrice pcrfonally en¬ 
gaged, and at r Delium fhould have had the Prize 
lor fighting beft, but that his Modefty procured it 
to be conferred upon Alcibiades. 


Liberty, but Socrates refiifed the Offer. *• About 
that Time, Socrates’s Friends being together to con¬ 
dole-his Death , Plato encouraged them, and bid 'them 
not dcfpair, for that himfelf was capable to govern 
the School ; and in fo faying, drank to Apollodorus, 
who anfwered,- he would fooner take up the Cup of 
Poifon from the Hand of Socrates, than pledge him 
upon, that Condition. Upon the Death of Socrates, 
Plato (whole excelfive Grief upon, that Occafion is 
oBferved by y Plutarch)- with others of his-Difcip/es, 
fearing the Tyranny of thofe Perfons who put their 
Mafter to Death z fled to Euclid at Megara, who 
friendly entertained them, till the Storm was blown 
over. 


CHAP. III. 

His Majlers in Philofophy, and his Travels to that 
End. 

crates the Night before Plato was recom- 
mended to him, dreamed, that a young Swan 
fled from Cupid’s Altar in the Academy, and fate 
in his Lap, thence fled up to Heaven, it delighted 
both Gods-and Men with its Muiick. As Socra¬ 
tes [the next Day] was relating this to fome of his 
Auditors, Arijlo came at the fame'time, and pre- 
fented his Son Plato to him to be his Difciple. As 
foon as Socrates faw him, reading in his Looks his 
Ingenuity,. Friends, faith he,, tins is. the Swan of 
Cupid’s Academy.. 

Eight Years he lived with Socrates, in which 
time, he committed (as others of his Difciples) the 
EfFedl of. his Mafter’s Difcourfe to Writing: Hereof 
he compofed Dialogues, but with fo great. Additions 
of his- own, 1 that Socrates hearing him recite his 
Lyfis, cried out, Oh ! Hercules, how many Things 
doth this young Man feign of me? For nota few 
Tilings (adds Laertius) of thofe which he' writ, 
Socrates never fpoke. 

At the Time of Socrates’s Arraignment, the firft 
Year of the 95th Olympiad, he was one of the Se¬ 
nate, the youngeft of the Convention., That he 
was a Senator, implies he was full thirty Years old 
at that Time, according to Solon’s Law.. This 
argues u Hermodorus, of a Miftake, who faith, he 
w.is twenty eight Years old. when lie fled to Mega¬ 
ra, upon the Death of Socrates, and ifubverts the 
Accounts of thofe who under-reckon his - Birth. 
'The v ' Judges being miifh difpleafed. with Socrates, 
Plato went up into the Orator’s Chair, intending to 
plead in bis Defence, and begun thus: Tho’ / (A- 
thenians) am.the youngejl of thaff that come up into, 
this Place. But alltl.o Senate crying out, of thofe 
■who go down,, he was thereupon con (trained to do 
lb. Socrates being, condemned, Plato offered him 
to procure fo much Money as might pu rebate his- 


a Apuleius faith,, that before he came to Socrates, 
he was initiated in the Sefl of Heraclitus. But more 
likely is that which is affirmed by Laertius, that 
after Socrates’s Death he applied himfelf to Cratylus, 
a Follower of Heraclitus, and to Hermogenes. He 
conceived, faith b St. Aujiine, That his own.. Inven¬ 
tion and Socrates’s- InJlruSliotis came Jhort of the true 
Aim of Philofophy. He conftdered with himfelf wha t 
Courfe he fhould take to benefit himfelf mojl ; for this 
Purpofe, he determined'to travel to any Place, where 
Report told him he might drink• of the Spring of 
Learning, even to : the farthefl Parts of the Earth, 
faith c . Cicero. 

d Ftrjf, to Italy , where he addicted himfelf to the 
Difcipline of Pythagoras, which, tho’ he faw re¬ 
plenished with curious and high Keafoh,“yet Ke 
chiefly affedled to imitate the Continence arid Cha- 
ftity thereof, tho’ the' Pythagoreans: them (elves af¬ 
firm he had all. his natural Philofophy from thence. 

f Perceiving the Knowledge pf, the Pythagoreans 
to be aflifted with other Difciplincs, he went to Cy- 
rene, to learn Geometry .of Theodoras .the.Mathe¬ 
matician : Thence to Egypt (which.was then udder 
the Empire of Ar.taxerxes Mtiemon ). 6 under Pfetencc 
of felling. Oilbut the. Scope of his Journey was to 
fetch Aftrology from thence : To learn Arithmctici 
and celejiiaf Speculations of the Barbarians , (faith 
Cicero h ) and 1 to be inftru£ied in the Rites of the Pro¬ 
phet}. *■ He travelled over the Country, informing 
himfelf all. the. Way by. their Pr.iifts, of the multipli- 
cious.Proportions of Geometry', 'and-.the Objhrvation 
of celejlial Motions.At zfjhdt Time young Students 
at Athens, were enquiring for P-lato to in/lruii- them-, 
he was bufted in Jurvcying the inexplicable Batiks of 
N-ilus, the vaft Extent of d barbarous Country', and 
the winding Cimpafs of their Trenches, a Difciple. to 
the Egyptian old-Men.'. 1 Having taken a full Sur¬ 
vey of all the Country, he at lift fettled "hiinfcif in. 
the Province of Sa/s, learning of th'ewife Men there,, 
what they held concerning the- Xfniuerfe , whether, it- 
had a Beginning, and’whether.it is-movedat prefent. 
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wholly or in Part , actor ding to Reafon. From thefe, 
Pdufanias m affirms, he learned the Immortality of 
the Soul, which that they held, as likewife the 
Tranfmjgration thereof into feveral Bodies, is af¬ 
firmed by “ Herodotus. ° Some fay, that Euripi¬ 
des followed him to Egypt and falling lick, was 
cured by the Priefts with Sea-water, whereupon he 
faid, 

The Sea doth wajh away all Ills of Man. 

But this agrees not with the Time of his Death, 
which was before that of Socrates , viz. in the 93d 
Olympiad. 

From Egypt Plato returned to Tar en turn in Italy , 
at what Time L. Camillas and P. Claudius were 
Confuls--at Rome , as p Cicero affirmeth. What 
Pajli he ufed, I know not, for in thofe which are 
now with us received as authentick, there are no 
fuch Confuls during the whole Life of Plato. And 
indeed, in thofe Times, Rome was for the moft Part 
governed by Tribunes. 1 Here he converfed with 
Eurytus of Tarcntum, the Elder, Archytas the El¬ 
der (at whofe Difcourfe concerning Pleafure he was 
prefent) and with the reft of the Pythagoreans, E- 
checrates, Timaus , Acrio (corruptly in Valerius 
Maximus, Aria) and Coetus, Locrians. Thus to 
the Learning of Socrates he added that of Pythago¬ 
ras, and informed himfelf in thofe Things which 
Sccrates riegle&ed : He would have gone alio to the 
Indians and to the Magi, but that the Wars Which 
at that Time, were in Afla hindered him, 

chap: TV . 

What Authors he followed'. 

TflUgubinus affirms r , that Plato borrowed the myftick 
Part of his Philofophy from' Hermes Trifme- 
giflus ; particularly that concerning the divine Good- 
nefs ; which, I fuppofe, he rather afierts from his 
own Conjecture,, in regard Plato had been long in 
Egypt, than from any good Authority. He was 
induced thereunto by thofe Books which are now 
commonly, but falfely, vented under the Name of 
Hermes Trifmegiflus ; whereas the learned Cafaubon, 
in his 5 Exercitations upon Baronius , hath fufixeient- 
ly taught us the Forgery of thofe Books, which feem 
by feme Impoftor, to have been compiled out of 
the Works of Plato, and the divine Scripture. 

That Plato received feme Light from Mofes, is 
affirmed with much greater Authorities of feveral 
Nations, and Religions : Of flews by ' Arijlobulus, 
Plato (.faith he ), followed our Law in many Things, 
his various Allegations evince him a curious Obferver 
thereof -, fir the Volumes-of Mofes were tranflated 
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before Alexander’* Time. And “ Jofiphus 5 Plato 
chiefly followed our Lawgiver. Of Philofophers ; by 
Numenius, w What is Plato (faith he) but Mofes 
fpeaking Greek ? Of Fathers , by x Juflin Martyr, 
Clement r Alexandrinus, z Eufebius, Theodoret, St. 
Augufline *, &c. 

b When Plato went to Sicily, he bought the Books 
of Philolaus , a Pythagorean, which were three, of 
natural Philofophy , thefirft that ever were published 
out of that School. Some fay, he had them of Di- 
onyflus’s Friends, for four Alexandrian Mines ; o- 
thers, that Dionyfius had them of a young Man, one 
of Philolaus’s Difciples, and gave them to Plato ; 
others, that he fent to Dion at Syracufe to buy them 
for him, which he did for 100 Miner. c A. Gel/ius 
faith, ten thoufand Denaries. For having received 
of Dtonyflus above eighty Talents, he was very full 
of Money. Out of thefe, he is faid (as A. Geliius 
and Laertius affirm) to have taken a great Part of 
his Timecus , for which derided by Timon (in Sillis) 
thus: 

Tou (Plato) with the fame Affections caught,- 

With a great Sum a little Treatife bought. 

Where all the Knowledge, which you own, was 
taught-. 

d Alcimus in his four Books to Amintas, affirm?, 
that Plato borrowed much from the Writings of 
Epicharmusy tlie Ccrmick Poet: In the firft Book 
he hath thefe Words; In Senflbles (faith Plato) 
neither Magnitude nor Quality is permanent, but in 
continual Fluxion and Mutation 9 as if we Jhould 
fubflraCl Number from them, which are neither equal, 
nor certain, nor quantitive, nor qualitative ; thefe 
are they where Generation is always, their Effence 
never. To Infenflbles nothing can be added, nothing ■ 
can be taken away. This is the Nature of eternal 
Beings, the like and fame ever. Thus Plato cited 
. by Alcimus. Indeed he teacheth this in many Places, 
particularly in Timesa, where he at large explained- 
what is that which never is, and never had Begin- 
*ning, and that which hath Beginning but no Being. 
He concludes the firft comprehenfible, by the Intel- 
led with Reafon, the other by Senfe and- Opinion. 
But the Citation of Alcimus feems to refer to Pla¬ 
to’s Theeetetus, the Subjeft of which Dialogue is 
Science. There he examines feme Definitions of 
Science by the Ancients, amongft the reft, the Af- 
fertion of Protagoras, that Science is Senfe ; againft- 
which he difputes largely ; the Sum this That the 
Soul apprehends feme Things by Medtatkm of the 
Body, others without : Of- the firft Kind are 
Things warm, light, dry, fweet, Sic. of the other, 
Effence, and not Being, Similitude-and DiJJimilitude, 
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Identity and Diverfity, Unite and Number. Hence 
it follows, that Senfe apprehends not Eflences, and 
confequently not Truth, for EfTence and Truth are 
convertible. This Affertion of Plato c Alcimus de- 
duceth from Epicbarmus, who, (faith he) hath 
plainly fpoken of Things fubjefl to Senfe and Reafon, 
in thefe JVords : 

Gods always were, to be, defifed never. 

Like them eternal, Jlill the Jame perfever. 

Chaos the firjl begotten Deity 

Is fil'd ; of fomething, how can nothing be ? 

Thence not the firfl nor fecond nothings are , 

Mow .rot tfccm of thofe we thus declare : 

Alter, by adding or fubtrafling one. 

Seems it to you the fame ? To me not Jo, 

If a continu’d Mcafure Jhrink or grow. 

It is not the fame Meafurc ; fuch the Lives 
Of Men arc, one decays, another thrives ; 

That Nature, zuhich new Being ever takes 
Is different from the Being it forfakcs, * 

Not Yejlerday the fame were I and you. 

Nor Jhall To-morrow be what we are now. 

f Again, Alcimus, The wife fay, that the Soul ap¬ 
prehends Jbme Things by Mediation of the Body, as 
when fe hears or fees ; others fe conceiveth within 
herfelf, without ufng the Body, whence of Beings', 
fame are fubjett to Senfe, others, comprehenfble by the 
Intellect. Therefore Plato faith, that they who de¬ 
fire to knoiv the Principles of the Univerfe, muf firf 
dif ingulf the Ideas in themfelves, as Similitude, U- 
nity, Multitude, Magnitude, Reftauration. Se¬ 
condly, add in itfelf, honeft, good, juft, and the 
like. Thirdly, examines what I dess cohere mutually 
with one another, as Science, Magnitude, Power ; 
and withal, to think that thofe who are amongf us, 
becaufe they participate of them, fould be called by 
the Jame Name, as for Inf mice, juf Things are 
thofe which participate of juf, honeft which of hb- 
r.ejl ; one of every Species is eternal, perceptible by 
the Mind, and confequently free from Perturbation. 

ITherefore he afferts Ideas in Nature as Exemplars, 
after whofe Ltkenefs other Things are made . Thus 
Alcimus ; the firft Part whereof feems to be taken 
out of Plato’s, Theizlctus, the latter out of his Par¬ 
menides. The Words of Epicharmus concerning 
Gods and Ideas, to which Alcimus refers this of 
Plato, are thefe : 

Is Mufick then a Thing ? It is j the Man 
Mufck? No. What then ? a Mujician 
A Mctn or not P He is the fame of good. 

Good from the Tiling a Part is underfood. 
Whoever learns good by that Art is made. 

Who Mufick , :Mufciati ; if each Trade 
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As Dancing, Weaving, and the like the fatne. 

The Art and Artif have a dffirent Name. 

B Again, Alcimus s Plato In his Opinion of Ideas 
faith thus ; If there . is Memory there muf he alfi 
Ideas ; for Memory is of a quiet permanent Thing, 
but nothing is permanent except Ideas, for how, 
faith he, could living Creatures be preferved unlefs 
by their Idea, and receiving a natural Mind ? Now 
they remember Similitude and their Nourifment ; f sw¬ 
ing that all Creatures have an innate Underfanding 
of their own Similitude , and therefore perceive Things 
belonging to their Kind. Thus Alcimus; What 
Place of Plato he means I know not, h Scaliger reads, 
n Kirov Is tk etift iJ'eaV <pWiv etorghrlh rxis 

isPiUf, &c. omitting pv ipn, as if he made a Doubt whe¬ 
ther that both of the Opinions of Ideas were Plato's ; 
but I rather think Alcimus meant not the Title of 
any Book, having named none in the reft of his Ci¬ 
tations, but what himfelf ab ft rafts out of Plato’s 
Opinion concerning Ideas. Plato in Philebo, teach- 
eth this concerning Memory, that Senfe is a Mo¬ 
tion common to the Soul and Body ; this fuffering 
from external Senies, the other afting and dedicat¬ 
ing ; that Memory is a Confervatory or Repofitory 
of the Senies. For the Soul, as oft asfhe in herfelf, 
or by Afliftance of the Body, calls to Mind what 
Ihe hath fuffered, fhe is faid to remember. To 
Plato ’s Aflertion,' Alcimus applieth this of Epichar- 


Eumaeiis Wifdom's not to one confin'd 
Various in every living knowing Mind. 

The Hen firft doth hot living Things beget. 

But fits and hatches with enlivening Heat : 

This Wifdom only. Nature’s Friend difetms, . 

Of whom (her Mifrefs) Jhi this Lejfan learns. 

And again. 

This is not f range, for every Thing we find 
Is to its proper Species mof endin’d ; 

To Dogs a Bitch feems faireft, and to Kine 
A Bull, an Afs to Affes, Swine to Swine. 

Thefe Things Laertius * cites out -'if Alcimus, 
adding, that there'are mire of the fame Kfttd in thofe 
four Books, whereby he intimates the Help that Plato 
received by the Writings of Epicharmus, neither was 
Epicharmus himfelf ignorant of his trim Wifdom, as 
may be collected from thefe Verfes, prediSling that hi 
fould have, a Follower : 

This I offert, and what I now maintain^ ’ ' 
Shall Monuments to future Times remain, 

Some one hereafter' will tny Verfe review, 1 
And cloathing it in Language rich and new 
‘Invincible Jbimfdf, otbirs , : ; . 
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k Moreover. Arifloxenus alledgeth tlje whplp J’orm 
of Plato's Common-wealth in' Protagoras’s AHtilo T 
sicks j others fay, he borrowed his s Politicks'from; 

Socrates. 

i Laftly, it is related, that much of Plato's Mo¬ 
rality was in the Books of Sophron the Minoeraph, 
which having been long negledied, were by him 
fir ft brought to Athens, .and were found, lying under 
his Head when he was dead. 

,C H A P. V. 

His School. 

■nEing m returned to Athens from his Journey to 
" Egypt, he fettled hi.mfelf in the Academy, a 
Gymnafium or Place of Exercife in the Suburbs of 
that City, befet with Woods, taking Name from 
Ecademus one of the Herpes, zs Eupolis. 

In facred Hecademus Jbady Walks. 

And Tirnn, 

The fluent fweet-tongu'd Sage firfl led the Way, 
Who writes .as fmoothly as from fame green Spray 
Of Hecadenry, Grajhoppers chirp their Lay. 

Hence it was firfl: called Ecademy ; the Occafion 
of his living ( here, was, that he was poor, .and had 
nothing but .ope Orchard, in or adjoining to the 
Academy, which was the jeaft Part enjoyed by his 
SuccelTors. This Orchard at.firft yielded but three 
aurei nummi.pf yearly Rent to the Owners, after¬ 
wards the whqle .Revenue amounted ,to a.thoufand 
or more. It was in pracefs of Time much enlarged 
by Well-willers arid fludious Perfons, who dying, 
bequeathed by Will/omething to the Profeflbrs of 
Philofophy, their Riches, to maintain the Quiet 
and Tranquillity of a Philofophical Life. 

Pl«tfi ,(the Academy beipg faid.to be a fickly Place, 
and Phyficians advifing Kim t;o : transfer his gchool 
to the Lyceum )-would notbc pe^fuaded, but anfwer- 
cd, I wopld not iijve pn the T.op of Athas to linger 
my Life. The unwholefomenefs of the Place 
brought him ; tp a.quaftari'Ague, which lafted eigh T 
tpcn Months ;,|but,at JcngtH by Sobriety and ,Qarc 
he mafterfd it, ajnd. fecoypr’d his Strength, more per¬ 
fect than before. 

Firfl, he taught Philofophy in the Academy, and 
after in tlie Qardcns of Cobnut. . .^.t,the Entrance 
of his School jin the Acaderfiy .was .yyrjuen, Let none 
ignorant of Geometry enter here, meant, not only of 
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How he injlituted a Set7. 

TLXAving thus fettled Iiimfelf in the Academy, he 
began out of the Collection he had made from 
others, and his own Invention, to inftitutc a Se£t, 
called from the Place where he taught, Academick. 
He " mixed the Heraclitian Difcourfes with the Sa¬ 
cra tick and Pythagarick, following in Senfibles He¬ 
raclitus, in Intelligibles Pythagoras, in Politicks 
Socrates. . Whereas Philofophy, 0 faith St. Auguflinc, 
concerns either Action or Contemplation (thence af- 
fuming two Names, Contemplative and Active) • the 
Active confijling' in Practice of moral Actions, the 
Contemplative, in Penetration of abflrufe Phyfical 
Caufes, and the Nature of the Divinity ; Socrates 
excelled in the Active, Pythagoras in the Contempla¬ 
tive. But Plato joined them into one perfect Kind, 
which he fubdivided into three feveral Parts ; Mo¬ 
ral, confifling chiefly in Adiion, Natural, in Con¬ 
templation, Rational in Diflindlion of true and falfe, 
which, tho ufeful in both the other , yet belongeth more 
particularly to Contemplation. So that this Tricho¬ 
tomy contradicts not the other Dichotomy, which 
includeth all within Adiion ancl Contemplation. 
And f as of old in T ragedy, the Chorus a died alone, 
then Tkefpis making fome Intermifiions of the Cho¬ 
rus introduced one Adlor, Mfchilus a fecond, So¬ 
phocles a third : In like Manner Philofophy was at 
firft but .of one Kind, Phyfick ; then Socrates ad¬ 
ded Ethick ; thirdly, Plato inventing Dialedlick , 
made it perfect. 

Of thefe three Parts as they were held by Plato, 
and the reft of the old Academy, we cannot have 
a general better Account than this of 9 Cicero. 

Sett. i. Ethick. 

The firfl, concerning Well-living they fought in 
Nature,, affirming that Jhe ought to be obeyed ; and 
that in nothing elfe but Nature was to be had that 
chief Good whereto all Things Jhould be referred ; 
that the.ultimate Being of defirable Things, and End 
of all Good in the Mind, Body and Life were ac¬ 
quired by Nature. Tbofe of the Body they placed in 
the whole, and in the Parts : Health, Strength, 
Beauty in the whole ; in the Parts, found Senfe, and 
a certain Excellence of particular Parts, as in the 
Feet Swiftnefs, Strength in the Hands, Clearnefs in 
the Voice, 'in the Tongue Plainnefs of Expreffion. Of 
the Mitfd were'tbofe which arc proper to comprehend 
the Power \of Wit, which they divided into Nature 
and Mau/tcrS. To Nature tb.cy aferibed Ejhtickncfs 
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of Apprehenfion and Memory, both proper to-the Mind 
end JV.t ; to Manners belonged Study and a Kind of 
Wifdom , formed partly by a continual Exercife, part¬ 
ly by Reafon, in which confifted Pbilofophy if elf, 
wherein that is begun and not perfected, is called 
Progrcjjvm to Virtue, what is perfected. Virtue ; 
Perfection of Nature of all Things in the Mind the 
tnojl excellent. Thus of Minds. The Adjuntts of 
Life, that teas the third, they ajfertedfuch Things 
as conduced to the Practice of Virtue. 

Sea. 2. Phyjick. 

Of Nature (for that was next) they fo treated as 
to divide it hit a two Things : One the efficient, the 
other giving itfcf to this, that, therefore might be 
made Jomething. In that they conceived to be a Power, 
in this a certain Matter to be effietted ; in both, 
flatter could not cohere, unleft contained by fame 
Power, nor the Power without fame Matter, for there 
is nothing ovhich is not enforced to be fomeivhere ; that 
which confifis of both, they called Body and Quality. 
Of Qu clitics, fome are primary, others ariftngfrom 
the/e ; the primary are uniform and fsmp/e ; thofe 
which arife from thefe are various, and as it were 
multiform. Air, Fire, IVater, and Earth are pri¬ 
mary ; of theje arife Forms of living Creatures, and 
of thofe. Things which are made of the Earth. Thefe 
Principles are called Elements, of which Air and 
Fire have a Faculty to move anti effiett ; the other 
Parts, Water and Earth, to fuffer. To all thefe 
there is fubjetted a certain Matter without Form, 
ehjlitute of Quality, out of which all Things are ex- 
preffed and formed. It is capable of admitting all ; 
and of changing all Manner of IVays, in the whole, 
and in every Part. This refolves nothing to nothing, 
but into its own Parts, which are divtjible into in¬ 
finite, there being in Nature no leafl which cannot be 
divided. Thofe which are moved, are all moved by 
Intervals, which Intervals likewife may be divided 
infinitely, and that Power which we call Quality, be¬ 
ing moved and agitated every Way, they conceive the 
whole Matter to be throughly changed, and by that 
Means thofe Things which they call Qualitative, to 
be produced, of which, in all coherent Nature Conti¬ 
nued with all its Parts, was effetted the World, be¬ 
yond which there is not any Part of Matter or Body. 
The Parts of the World are all Things therein, kept 
together by a fenjitive Nature, wherein is likewife 
perfett Reafon. It is alfo fempiternal, for there is 
nothing more Jlrong whereby it may be dijjblved. This 
Power they call the Soul of the World, God, a cer¬ 
tain Providence ever all Things fubjetted to him, re¬ 
garding in the firfi Place heavenly Things, nbxt on 
the Earth thofe Things which appertain to Man. 
'foe fame tiny jometimes call Neceffiry, becaufe nothing 
c.i.s be otherwife than it b) him ordained ; a fatal 
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immutable Continuation of eternal Order } fometimn 
Fortune , as producing many Things not foreseen.or ex- 
petted by us, by Reafon of the Obfcurtty and our Ig¬ 
norance of the Caufes. 

Sefl. 3. Dialettick, 

Of the third Part of Pbilofophy, cenjijling in Rea¬ 
fon and Differtation, they treated thus. Tbo’ Judg¬ 
ment arife from the Senfe, yet the Judgment of Truth 
is not in the Senfes. The Mind they affirmed to be 
Judge of Things, conceiving her only fit to be credited, 
becaufe Jhe alone feeth that which is fimple, and uni¬ 
form, and certain : This they called Idea. All 
Senfe they conceived to be obtuje and flow, and no 
Way able to perceive thofe Things which fieem fubjeli 
to Senfe, which are fo little as that they cannot fall 
under Senfe, fo moveable and various, that nothing 
is one, conjlant, nor the fame, becaufe all Things are 
in continual Alteration and Fluxion. AS this Part 
of Things they call Opinative. Science they affirmed 
to be no where but in the Reafons and Notions of 
Mind, whence they approved Definitions of Things, 
and applied them to all whereon they difcouifed. 
They approved likewife Explications of Words by E- 
tymologies. They 1fed Arguments and Marks for 
Things, to prove and conclude what they meant to ex¬ 
plain : In this canfified all the Difcipline of Dia¬ 
lettick, that is, of Speech concluded by Reafon. 

This Account in general Cicero gives of the old 
Academy : Plutarch, Laertius, Apultius, and others, 
have made Collections more particular, we fhall 
make Choice of that of Alcinous, as moft fall and 
perfect, which, by Reafon of the Length is refer* 
red as an Appendix to Plato’ s Life. 

CHAP. Vlh^ 

IBs Invention. 

ttE added much to Learning and Language by 
many Inventions, as well of Things as of 
Words. To omit Dialettick, of which we treated 
la ft, ' Phavorinus attributes to his Invention, dif- 
courfing by Way of a QueJHoh : But Ariflotle «- 
cribes it to Atexamenus, a' Sfirian or ‘titan, and it 
appears by the Diilogbcs efPldto,t\AiSoerdfes alfo 
ufed that Form of arguirtg.' Laertius informs us, 
that Zeno Eleates was thefirfi Ctmpoftr of Dialogues, 
yet in my Opinion, faith he, Plato bath Jo. much re¬ 
fined the Form thereof y that he defenses ,t» prefer¬ 
red befort all others, as well for Pkbintin af Refor¬ 
mation. . _. t 

More properly may ^ attributed 4 to ilim the In¬ 
vention of • Analytical Method, sJtwtib fiSuceth the 
Thing fought unto its Principle, the heft of Methods. 
He taught it to Lftdamaf, andby it found out. ma¬ 
ny Things In Geometry : Anetlyfis, as tfo£ned *J 
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the ‘ Scholiaft upon 1 fmlid, it a. Sumption of the 
Thing fought, by the Confequents, (as if it were al¬ 
ready known) to find out the Truth. Examples 
thereof we find in the five firft Propofitions of the 
j 3th Book of Euclid, befides feveral others, that oc¬ 
cur in Apollonius Pergaus, and Pappus Alexandrinus. 

Amongft his Geometrical Inventions alfo mult 
be remembered the Duplication of a Cube, the Oc- 
cafionand Mrhner whereof is related by * Plutarch 
and w Philoponus. The Delians affli&ed with the 
Peftilence confulted the Oracle of Apollo, he anfwer- 
ed, the Plague would ceafe if they doubled their Al¬ 
tar, which was of a Cubick Figure. Plutarch 
faith, that hereupon the Overfeers of the Altar, 
made all the four Sides double to what they were be¬ 
fore, fo inftead of doubling the Altar, they made 
it odtuple to what it was. Philoponus faith, they 
caufed another Cube of the fame Bignefs with the 
former to be fet upon it, whereby they changed the 
Figure of the Altar, which was no longer a Cube, 
but Nome, a quadrilateral Pillar. The firft Way 
it was Cubical, but not double ; the fecond Way 
double, but not cubical. The Plague not ceafing, 
they confulted the Oracle again. Apollo anfwered, 
they had not fulfilled his Command, which was to 
build a cubical Altar as big again as the former. 
Hereupon they went to Plato, as moft skilful in Ge¬ 
ometry, to learn of him the Oracle’s Meaning, and 
how they fhoukl find out the Way of doubling a 
Cube, retaining the cubick Figure. Plato anfwer¬ 
ed, that the God mocked the Grecians for their 
NegleCt of Philofophy and Learning, infolting over 
their Ignorance, that he commanded them ferioufly 
to addict themfelves to Geometry, that this could 
not be done any other-Way, than by finding out 
two mean Proportionals between two right Lines in 
a duple Proportion. ( Plato's particular Method is 
delivered by Eutochius in his Comment upon the 
firft Propoiition of the fecond Book of Archimedes, 
de Sphara & Cylindro.) He added, that Eudoxus 
the Gnidian, or Helico the Cyzicene would do it for 
them. That the God needed not this Duplication 
of his Altar, but commanded all the Grecians, that 
avoiding War, and the Miferies wherewith it is at¬ 
tended, they fhould apply themfelves to the Mufes ; 
and having fettled the turbulent Commotions of their 
Minds, converfe harmlefly and beneficially with 
one another. Philoponus adds, that Plato expounded 
this Problem to his Difciples ? who writ much upon 
this Subjell, tho’ nothing thereof be extant. Of the 
Ancients, laboured in this Problem befides Plato, 
drchytas the Tarentine, Meneechemus, Eratofthenes, 
Philo of Byzantium, Hero, Apollonius Pergaus, 
Nicomedcs , Diocles and Sporus. .? Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus faith, that Plato remitted the Overfeers of the 
/acred Altar to Euclid the Geometrician, as fubmit- 
ting to his Science and ProfeJJion j but this i» an Er- 
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r©r, becaufe Euclid the Geometrician was much , 
later than Plato, and the other Euclid, Plato’s Con- ; 
temporary, nothing eminent in Mathematicks, as 
hath been before me obferved by Sir y Henry Savile. 

That Plato invented many other Things in the 
Mathematicks, (more than appears from thofe 
Writings of his that are extant) and was moft emi¬ 
nent therein, may be argued from the tree Books of ,. 
Theoa Smyrneeus, the firft Arithmetick'j the fecond, 
Harmonicks, the laft, (not yet publifhed) Afironomy. 
Thofe Books contained many Things, fingular and 
Choice, not to be met with elfewhere. The De- 
fign is acknowledged by the Author, to be as an 
Introduction neceflary to the underftanding of Pla¬ 
to’s Writings. 

There are alfo divers Words of which he is 
efteemed to be the firft Author, 2 as Antipodes, a 
Word by him firft introduced into Philofophy, to 
fignify thofe People whofe Feet are diametrically 
oppofite. 

* 'S.Toryfiov, Element, until his Time was con¬ 
founded with Principle , by all Philofophers 

from Thales. Plato diftinguilhed them thus, 
Principle, is that which hath nothing before it 
whereof it might be generated ; sruyjda. Elements, 
are compounded. 

b The Word Poem alfo, tho’ fince very trivial, 
was not ufed by any before him. 

c He firft ufed this Term, rS dft&yd Toy v°ouvx,b, 
oblong Number, [in Theateto ] thereby fignifying 
the ProduCl of a greater Number multiplied by a 
lefler. 

d He alfo firft introduced the Word ’Eorspeweia^ 
Superficies, for which before was ufed tirssreJ'bv a 
Plane. Thus Laertius, tho’ 2 Proclus implies, 
that neither Plato nor Ari/lotle ufe the Word, but 
for it, tTtoreJ'oy. Divine Plato, faith he, calls Ge¬ 
ometry the Contemplatrix of Planes, oppofing it to 
Stereometry, as if Plane and Superficies were the 
fame. So likewife doth Ariftotle. But Euclid, and 
thofe who fueceeded him, make Superficies the Genus, 
Platte a Species thereof. 

1 OtZ Tfovoitc, Divine Providence , a Word fince 
much ufed by Chriftians, was firft the Expreffion 
of Plato. 

s He firft of Philofophers wrote againft Lyfias, 
Son of Cepbalus, in Pheedro. 

h He firft confidered the Force and Efficacy of 
Grammar. 

1 He firft wrote againft ail that were before him, 
whence it is wondered at, that he never mention? 
Democritus. 

CHAP. VIII. 

His DiJlinBions. 

his Diftjniftions Arifiotle made this QolleClioit 
^ in fome Pieces not extant, cited by Laertius K 
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Good is threefold. 


Priendjhip is 
threefold. 


Government is 
ot five Kinds. 


Juft ice is three¬ 
fold. 


Science is three¬ 
fold. 


Medicine is of 
five Kinds. 


Law is twofold. 


Speech is of five 
Kinds. 


Mufick is 
threefold. 
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f In the Soul, ts Juftice, Prudence. Fortitude, Temperance, and the like. 

< In the Body, as Beauty, good Habit. 

C External, as Friends, Profperity of our Country, Wealth. 

f Natural, which Parents bear to their Children, and Kindred to one another j which 

I Kind alfo is amongft Bealls. 

Sociable , begotten by Converfation, without any Relation of Kindred j fuch as was 
■< that betwixt Pylades and Orejies. 

I Hofpitable, towards Guefts, or wherewith we affedl Strangers, even upon Letters of 
j Recommendation. 

LSome add a fourth Kind, Amatory. 


f Democratical, a Democracy is that wherein the People rules, and have Power to make 

I Magillrates and Laws. 

Ariftocratical , an Arillocracy is that wherein neither Rich nor Poor nor Nobles go¬ 
vern, but the beft Perfons of the whole City. 

Olygarchical, an Oligarchy is when Governors are eleefted by the Votes of Magiftrates, 
•( for they are fewer than the Poor. 

I f Elective by Law, as that of the Carthaginians, for it is Civil. 

Regal, "j SucceJJive in a Family, as that of the Lacedeemonians and Macedonians , who 
l confine themfelves to a certain Race. 

Tyrannical , Tyranny is that wherein Men are brought to Subje&ion either by Fraud 
Lor Force. 

f Towards the Gods , they who facrifice as the Law requires, and perform the divine 
\ Rites, are jufl towards the Gods. 

i Towards Men, they who reftore what was lent or committed to their Trull, are 
i juft towards Men. 

LTowards the Dead , they who take Care of Sepulchres are juft towards the Dead. 

r Practice, as playing on the Flute, Lute, and the like, which affedl nothing vifible. 

\ Mechanici , as Architecture of Houfes, Ships, or the like, which produccth a vifible 

1 Effea. 

1 Theoretick , as Geometry, Harmonick Aftronomy, which a£l not, neither produce 
I any Thing. The Geometrician confiders the Proportion of Lines to one another, 
L Harmonick Sounds : Aftronomy, Stars, and the World. 


' Pharmaceutick, cureth Difeafes by Application of Medicine. 
Chyrurgick, by Incifion or cauterifing. 

| Dieetstick, by Diet. 

Nofognomonick , difeerns Difeafes. 

- Boethetick, removeth Difeafes. 


{ Written, fuch are tbofe by which States are governed. 

Not written, grounded upon Cuftom ; as that no Man {hall go naked into the Forum, 
habited like a Woman, i$ not forbidden by any written Law, but furcborn becaufe 
of the unwritten. 


•Political, ufed in Orations by fiich as govern States. 

Rhetorical, ufed by Lawyers in Pleading, either to confirm, praife, dilpraifc or ac* 
cufe. 

Vulgar, ufed by People in common Difcourfe. 

Dialectical, uled by fuch as difcourle in {hart Queftions and AnfwctV 
■ Artificial, ufed by Tradefmenin their fereral Profcffiooa. 


f Of the Voice only. 

< Of the Voice and Hands, as finging to the Lute. 
(.Of the Hand only, as the Harp. 
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Nobility is of 
four Kinds. 


Beauty is three¬ 
fold. 


The Soul hath 
three Parts. 


Per fed Virtue 
hath four Kinds. 


Government is of 
five Kinds. 


Of Rhetorick 
are fix Kinds. 


Of right Speak¬ 
ing are four 
Kinds: when 
we fpeak 


Beneficence is of 
four Kinds. 


The End of 
Things is of 
four Kinds. 


Of Powers are 
four Kinds, 
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•If the Pitdeceffors were upright, juft and honeft. 

If the Piedeceflbrs were Rulers of Princes. 

If the Predeceflors acquired Honours, as the Command of an Army, or were crown’d 
' in publick Games, thole who are defcended from fuch as we call Noble. 

-If a Man be endued with a generous Mind ; this is the beft Kind of Nobility. 


■ Commendable , as a fair Form. 

J Vfeful, as an Inftrument, Houfe, or the like. 

. Beneficial , as all that belongs to the Inftitution of Laws. 


f Rational, the Principle whereby we judge, difcourfe, and the like, 
j ConcttpiJcible , whereby we defire Meat, Coition, and the like. 

C. Irafcible , whereby we are emboldened, joyed, grieved, enraged. 

- Wifdom , the Principle of doing Things right. 

JuJlice, the Principle of doing Things equal in private Converfation and publick 
Affairs. 

Fortitude , the Principle of not flying Danger through Fear, but meeting it. 
Temperance , the Principle of fubduing Defires, and yielding to no Pleafures, but living 

- moderately. 


f By Law , thole who a fe chofen Magiftrates in a City governed by Law. 
i By Nature , the Males not only of Mankind, but of moll other Creatures are predo- 
1 minant over the Females by Nature. 

A By Cujlom, as that which Mailers have over their Difciples. 

1 By Defcent, as the Lacedcemonian Kings, who fucceed out of one Family ; and in 
! Macedonia they ufe the fame Cuftom. 

L5y Force, as thole who rule a Kingdom againft the Will of the People. 


f Adhortation, as when we perfwade a War againft any. 

i Dehortatian , as when we diffwade from War. 

Accufation, when we declare that we have been injured by one whom we prove Caufe 

I of our Misfortune. 

Defence, when a Man proves he did not any Injury or Offence. 

Encomium, when we fpeak well of another. 

Vituperation, when we declare a Man to be wicked. 

{What is requifite ; thofe Things which will benefit both the Hearer and Speaker. 

| As much as is requifite ; if we fpeak neither more nor lefs than concerns the Bufmefs. 

J To thofe to whom it is requifite-, as when we fpeak to old Men that have done amifs, in 
1 fuch Terms as are fit for old Men ; or to young, as becomes young. 

I When it is requifite ; neither too foon, nor too late j for if that be not obferved, no- 
l thing can be fpoken aright. 

f In Wealth } when we relieve the Wants of any, according to our Means. 

3 In Body -, when we fuccour thofe who are beaten. 

3 In Knowledge-, when we inftruCl, cure, teach any Good. 

'■/» Speech he who pleadeth in Defence of another, helpeth him in Words. 

{ Legal ; impaling an End to Things by Decree. 

Natural j fuch as Days, Years, and Hours have. 

Artificied -, aa the building of a Houle. 

Accidental j by Chance, unexpected. 


#-One in the Mind, to think and conjecture. 

I Another ef the Body, to walk, give, receive, and the like. 

IA third, confifting in a Multitude of Soldiers, and llore of Wealth; in which Refpecl 


The fourth, as to fufier Good or Evil to be done to us; as to be capable of 

. Sicknefe, Learning, Health, or the like. Z 2 Of 
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Of Humanity 
■ are three 
Kinds. 


Felicity is di¬ 
vided into five 
Parts. 


Arts are of three 
Kinds. 


Good is of four 
Kinds. 


Of Things, 
fome are 


Good Govern¬ 
ment is three¬ 
fold. 


Ill Government 
is three-fold. 


Contrarienre of 
three Kinds. 


Good is of three 
Kinds. 


Confutation is 
threefold. 


Voice is 
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tin Calling ; as thote who call all they meet, and Mm there, «ASng them by the 
J Hand. 1 

2 1" relieving ; in relieving the Misfortunes of another willingly. 

'•/» Ftafttng and Ctiruerfatio*. 

f Prudent Counftl ; acquired by Learning and Experience. 

I Soundnefs ofSenfes ; confining in the Parts of the Body ; as to fee with the Eyes, to hear 
with the Ears, to fmell and tafte. 

Prosperity of Affairs ; when thofc Things which a Man intended he performs* 

■< fully. 

I Good Reputation, among Men; when a Man is well fpokea of. 

Plenty of Riches, and Things neceflkry to Life, fo as to be able to firpplv Friends, 
and to perform Works of publick Magnificence. He who hath all time five Kinds 
L is perfectly happy. 


s 

{ 


The firft diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. 

The fecond gives Variety of Shape to Things, as Wood-work and Iron-work. 

The third maketh ufe of thefe ; as Horferunfhip of Bridles, Soldiery of Arms, Mu- 
fick of Inftruments. 

One, as when we call a Man good, from his proper Goodnefs. 

A fecond, as we call Virtue and Jufthce itfclf good. 

A third, as we lay. Food, Exercife, and Medicines are beneficial. 

The fourth Good we call the Adi of playing on Mufick, or a&ng in a Play. 

Ill, always capable to do Hurt; as Ignorance, Imprudence, Injuftice, and the 
Good, the contrary to the former. 

Indifferent, which fometimes may benefit, fometimes hurt; as walking, fitting, eat¬ 
ing ; or cannot do Hurt at all, being neither good nor bad. 


If the Laws be good. 

If the Laws be well kept. 

If without Laws the People live orderly by Cuftom. 

If the Laws be bad for Natives and Foreigners. 

If the Laws in Being are notobferved. 

If there are no Laws at all. 

Good to III ; as Jufiice to Injuftice, Wifdom to Imprudence, and die like. 
Ill to III ; as Prodigality to Avarice, unjuft Torments to juft. 

Neither to neither ; as heavy to light, fwlft to flow, black to white. 


{ 


Some we have, as Juftice and Health. 

Of fome we participate; as Good itfelf cannot be had, but may be participated. 
Some are fixed, which we can neither have, nor participate; as, to be virtuous and 
juft. 


From the Pajl, by Example; as what befel the Laeodawmtutns through overmuch 
Confidence. 

From the Prefent, as confidermg the Timaroufaefrof Men, Wcakntfe of Walls, Scar¬ 
city of Provifion, and the like. 

From the Future-, as that Ambafiadors ihould net he injured upon iSufpicion, left it 
call Infamy upon all Greece. 


Animate, of living Creatures. r Articulate, of Men. 

Inanimate , Sounds and Noife. { Inarticuieue, of 
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Things are 


Things are 
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'Divifthk, compounded as Syl- r Homogeneous, confift of fimilar Paris, differing from 
Irbies, Symphonies, Jiving I the whole only in Number; as Water, Gold, 
J Creatures, Water, Gold. < and all Liquid Things. 

Indivifible , compounded of no- j Heterogeneous, confift of diilimular Parts. 

. thing j as a Point, Sound. L 


{ 


Abfalute, requiring nothing elfe to exprefs them; as, a Man, a Horfe, and other Crea- 

Relalh/es, which imply another Thing; as greater (than others) fwifter, fairer, and 
the like; for what is greater relates to fomething lefler, and the like. 


Thefe, according to Ariftotle , were Plato’s Divifion of firft Things. 


CHAP. IX. 

His three Voyages to Sicily. 

rp LATO made three Voyages to Sicily, the 
f firft to fee the fiery Ebullitions of A Etna, m and 
to improve the Knowledge of States and Philofophy, 
which he got by his other Travels. This was 
about the 40th Year of his Age, “ at what Time 
Dionyfius the elder. Son of Hermocrates, reigned in 
Syracufe ; 0 Plutarch faith, he whs led thither by 
Providence, not Fortune, and that fome good Ge¬ 
nius, defigning afar off the Liberty of the People of 
Syracufe, brought him acquainted with Dion, then 
very young, who entertained him as his * Gueft. 
He much difliked the Luxury of that Place, Feaft- 
ing, Nofturnal Lucubrations, and the like; con¬ 
verged frequently with Dion ; difcourfed with him 
of thofe Things which were beft in Man, and with 
his beft Arguments exhorted him thereto; hy which 
he feemed to lay Grounds for the Subverfion of that 
Tyranny which afterwards happened. 1 Dion, tho’ 
young, was the moft ingenious of all Plato’s Fol¬ 
lowers, and moft eager in Purfuit of Virtue, as ap¬ 
pears as well by the Teftimony of Plato, as his own 
Aftions. Though he had been brought up by the 
King in an effeminate luxurious kind of Life; yet, 
as foon as he tailed of Philofophy, the Guide to Vir¬ 
tue, his Soul was inflamed with Love thereof; and 
from his own Candour and Ingenuity, was perfua- 
ded that Dionyfius would be no lefs affefted there¬ 
with ; and therefore defired him, when he was at 
Leifure, to admit and hear Plato. Hereupon, the 
Tyrant fent for him ; at that Meeting, all their 
Difcourfe was concerning Fortitude. Plato affirmed 
none was further from that Virtue than a Tyrant; 
and proceeding to fpeak of Juftice, afferted the Life 
of the Juft to be happy; of the Unjuft, miferable. 
Dionyfius was dilpleafed at this Difcourfe (as refledl- 
•ng upon himfelf) and with the Standers-by for ap¬ 
proving it; at lift, much exafperated, he asked 
Plate, why he came into Sicily ? Plato anfwered. To 
fiek a good 'Man. It feems, replied Dionyfius, you 
have not yet found him. Laertius faith, r Plato dis¬ 


puted with him concerning Tyranny, affirming, 
that is not beft which benefits ourfelves, unlefs it be 
excellent alfo in Virtue; whereat Dionyfius incenfed, 
laid to him. Tour Difcourfe favours of Old Age : 
And yours, anfwered Plato, of Tyranny. Dionyfius, 
enraged, commanded him to be put to Death. / 
will have , faid he, your Head taken off. At which 
Words, Xenocrates being prefent, anfwered. He 
that doth it mufl begin with mine. But Dion and 
Arifiomenes wrought with him to revoke that Sen¬ 
tence. Dion thinking his Anger would have pro¬ 
ceeded no farther, fent Plato away at his own Re- 
queft in a Ship which carried Pollis (whom Laer¬ 
tius ‘ calls Palis , AElian, Palis') a Lacedemonian 
Captain (who at that Time had been fent Embaf- 
fador to Dionyfius) back to Greece. Dionyfius fe- 
cretly defired Pollis to kill him whilft he was on 
Ship board; or if not, by all means to fell him, al¬ 
ledging, it would be no Injury to Plato, for he 
would be as happy in Bondage as at Liberty, as be¬ 
ing a juft Man. Some affirm, the Occafion of Di¬ 
onyfius his Anger was, becaufe, that when he asked 
what was the beft Brafs, Plato anfwered, That 
whereof the Statues of * Arillogiton and Harmodius 
were made. Ochers, that it was becaufe he was 
over-mafter’d in Learning. But Tzetzes rejecting 
thefe as idle Fi&ions of Philofophers, and Falfifiers, 
affirms the true Reafon to have been, that he per¬ 
ceived he advifed Dion to' poflefs himfelf of the 
Kingdom. Pollis tranfported him to AEgina ; there 
Cbarmander , Son of Charmandrites, accufed him, 
as meriting Death, by a Law they had made, that 
the firft Athenian that Ihould come to that Ifland, 
Ihould, without being fuffered to fpeak for himfelf, 
be put to Death. Which Law, as Phavarinus af¬ 
firms, he himfelf made. One that was prefenr,' 
faying in Sport, He is a Philofopher, they let him 
at Liberty. Some fay, they brought him to the 
publick Aflembly, to plead for himfelf, where he 
would not fpeak a Word, but underwent all with a 
great Courage. Then they altered their Intent of 
putting him to Death, and agreed to fell him for a 
Slave. Plutarch faith, that upon a Decree of the 


1 Laert. 3. 18, tn Hat. Epift. n Laert. ibid. o In Dion. p Plat. Epift, 3. & 7. q Plut. in Drone. r Inert. 3. iS. 
* Inert, 4. ti. t 'Wtofcftw.HipiHghM,Blotter cf Hippaitfat Tyrant tfAthwsj upon which thcPififtreudc woe expelled. 
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ALginetn, that all the Athenians taken in that I Hand, the Cknronean Fight) wu received by Dionyfius 
fliould be fold for Skves, Pollis fold him there. An- with much Refpeft. One of the King’s magnifi- 
niceris, a Cyrenaick Philofopher, being accidental- cent Chariots flood ready to receive him as foon u 
ly prefent, redeemed him for twenty, or as others, he landed, and carried him to the Court. The 
thirty Mime, and fent him to Athens to his Friends. King offered Sacrifice to the Gods for his coining, 
They immediately returned the Money to Annict- as a great Blefling upon his Government. The 
ris, but he refufed it, faying. They were not the Temperance of their Feafls, Alteration of the Court, 
only Perfons concerned in Plato's Welfare. Some Meeknefs of the King, gave the Syracujians great 
fay, Dion fent the Money, which he would not ac- Hopes of Reformation. The Courtiers addi&d 
cept, but bought therewith a little Orchard in the themfelves to Philofophy fo much, ■ that the Palace 
Academy. Pollis was defeated by Chabrias, and was full of Sand (wherein they drew Geometrical 
afterwards drowned in E-ice. The Report goes. Figures.) Not long after Plato's coming, at a Sa- 
tliat an Apparition told him, he fuffer’d thofc Things crifice in the Caftle, the Herald, according to the 
for the Philofopher’s fake. Dionyjius undemanding ufual Manner, made a folcmn Prayer, that the 
what had happened, writ to Plato, to defire him Gods would long preferve the Kingly Government 
not to fpeak ill of him ; Plato returned Anfwer, Dion (landing by, faid, IVtll you never give oner 
that he had not fo much Time vacant from Philo- praying againjl me? This troubled Pbiliftus and his 
fophy, as to remember Dionyjius . To fome De- Friends, who feared Plato would infinuate into the 
tractors who upbraided him, faying, Dionyjius hath Favour of Dionyftus fo much, as that they fliould 
cart oft' Plato: No, faith he, but Plato Dionyfius. not be able to oppofe him ; fince in fo Ihort Time, 
Dion continued to live, not according to theordi- he had effected fo great an Alteration in him. 
nary Luxurv of the Sicilians and Italians,b\it in Vir- Hereupon they all jointly accufed Dion , that he 
tue, until Dionyfius died, for which he was maligned wrought upon Dionyfius, by the Eloquence of Pla¬ 
ky thofe who lived after Tyrannical Inflitutions. to, to refign his Government, that it might be 
Then confidering, that thefe Documents were not transferred to the Children of his Sifter, to quit his 
pract.fed by himfelf alone, but by fome others, tho’ Command for the Academy, where he fliould be 
few, he entertained a Hope, that Dionyfius the made happy by Geometry, refigning his prefent 
younger, who fucceeded his Father in the Govern- Happinefs to Dion, and his Nephews. With thefe 
ment, might become one of thofe, to the extraordi- and the like Indications, Dionyfius was fo incenfed, 
nary Happinefs of himfelf, and the reft of the Sici- that he caufed Dion to be unexpectedly carried on 
Hans. To this End he ufed many Exhortations to Shipboard in a little Bark; giving the Mariners Or- 
invite him to Virtue, intermixed with fome Sen- der to land him in Italy. This happened four 
tences of Plato, with whom Dionyfius, upon this Months after Plato's coming. y Plato, and the reft 
Occafion, became extreamly defirous to beacquain- of Dion'3 Friends, feared to be put to fome Punilh- 
ted. To that EffeCl, many Letters were fent to ment, as Partakers of his Offence. A Report was 
Athens to him ; fome from Dionyfius, others from raifed, that Plato was put to Death by Dionyfius, 
Pythagoreans in Italy, defiring Plato to go to Syra- as Author of all that happened ; but, on the con- 
cuje, who, by prudent Counfel, might govern the trary, Dionyfius doubting left fomething worfe might 
young Man, tranfported by his own Power to Lu- happen from their Fear, treated them all kindly, 
xury. Plato, as himfelf affirmeth, fearing to be comforted Plato , bid him be of good Chcar, and 
thought a Perfon only of Words, and not willing intreated him to ftay with him. * He caufed him 
to engage in AClion, and withal, hoping, by purg- to be lodged in his Caftle, 3 in the Orchards adjoin¬ 
ing one principal Part, to cure the Difeafe of all Si- lag to his Palace, where not the Porter himfelf could 
cily, yielded. '■Laertius faith, upon aPromife made go out without Dionyjius his Leave ; thus cunning- 
to him by Dionyfius, of a Place and People that ly, under Pretence of Kindnefs, he watch’d biro* 
fhould live according to the Rules of his Common- that he might not return into Greece , to give Dion 
wealth, which he made not good. Hence Athen - Notice of the Wrong done to him. Dionyfius, by 
esus accufed Plato of Ambition. In the mean time, frequent Conversation with Plato, (as wild Beads 
the Enemies of Dion fearing a Change in Dionyfius, are tamed by Ufe) fell into fo great liking of his 
perfwaded him to call home from Baniftiment Phi- Difcourfe, that he became in Lore with him; but 
lijlus (a Perfon very rational, but educated in ty- it was a tyrannical Affe&ion, for be would not that 
rannlcal Principles) as an Antidote againft Plato’ 1 Plato fliould love any but'him ; offering to put the 
Philofophy; but Dion hoped, the coming of Plato Power of the Kingdom into hie Hands, if be would 
would regulate the licentious Tyranny of Dionyfius. value him above Dion. With this Paffion, trouble- 
* Plato, at his Arrival in Sicily, (placed by A. fome to Plato, Dionyfius was (ometijnes fo for tranf- 
Gellius, betwixt the Beginning of Philip’s Reign, ported, as Men jealous of their Miffstfles, that he 
four hundred Years from the building of Rome, and would upon the fudden fall out with him, and as 
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fuddenly be reconciled, and ask him Pardon. He 
had indeed a great Defire of Platt’ s Philofophy; 
but a great Refpedt likewife on the other Side for 
tbofe who diffwaded him from it, telling him, that 
it would ruin him to be too far engaged therein. b 
In the mean Time, there happening a War, he 
fent Plato home, promifing, that the next Spring 
(as foon as there was Peace) he would fend back 
for him and Dion to Syracufe ; but he kept not his 
Promife, for which he defired Plato to excufe him, 
protefting the War to be the Occafion thereof, and 
that as foon as it were ended, he would fend for 
Dion , whom he defired in the mean Time to reft 
fatisfied, and not attempt any thing againft him, 
nor to fpeak ill of him to the Grecians. This Pla¬ 
to endeavoured to effedl; he inttru&ed Dion in Phi- 
lofopliy, in the Academy. Dion lay in the City at 
the Houfe of Calippus, with whom he had been 
long acquainted. He purchafed a Country-Houfe 
for Pleafure, whither he fometimes went; this he 
bellowed afterward, at his Return to Sicily, upon 
Sp/i/Jippus, with whom heconverfed moil intimate¬ 
ly, as being fo advifed by Plato , who knew the 
chearful Humour of Speuftppus to be a fit Divertife- 
ment for the referved Difpofition of Dion. Plato 
had undertaken the Expence of fome Plays and 
Dances by fome Youths ; Dion took the Pains to 
teach them, and paid the whole Charge. By this 
Liberality which Plato fuffered him to confer upon 
the Athenians , he gained more Love than Plato 
Honour. . 

In the mean Time, Dionyftus , to acquit himfelf 
of the Difefteem he had gained amongft Philofophers 
in Plato’s Caufe, invited many learned Men ; and 
in a vain Often tat ion of Wifdom, applied impro¬ 
perly the Sentences he had learned of Plato. Here¬ 
upon he began to wilh for Plato again, and to blame 
himfelf for not knowing how to ufe him well when 
he had him, and that he had not learned fo much 
of him as he might; and being, like a Tyrant, 
tranfported with uncertain Paffions and Changes, a 
hidden vehement Defire came upon him of feeing 
Plato again. c The Peace being now concluded, 
he fent to Plato to come to him (but not, as he 
had promifed, to Dion) writing to him, that he 
would have him to come immediately, and that af¬ 
terwards he would fend for Dion. Hereupon, Pla¬ 
to refufed to go, notwithftanding the Intreaties of 
Dion-, alledging for Excufe, his old Age, and that 
nothing was done according to their Agreement. 
In the mean Time, Architas, whom, with others 
of Tarsntum , Plato, before his Departure, had 
brought into the Acquaintance of Dionyjius , came 
to Dionyjius. There were alfo others there. Audi¬ 
tors of Dion. Dionyftus being refufed upon a fecond 
Invitation, thought his Honour deeply concerned. 


and thereupon fent the third Time a Galley of three 
Banks of Oars ( d trimmed with Fillets) and other 
Ships; and with them Archidemus , whom he con¬ 
ceived Plato moll affetfted of all his Friends in Si¬ 
cily, and fome Sicilian Noblemen. c He had by all 
Means obliged Archytas the Pythagorean, to let Pla¬ 
to know, he might come without Danger, and that 
he' would engage his Word on it. f As foon as they 
came to Plato, they all protefted, that Dionyftus 
was much inclined to Philofophy, and delivered an 
Epiftle from him to this Effeft. 

Dionyftus to Plato. 

(After the accuftomed way of Preface.) 

Othing (faith he) Jbould you do fooner, than come 
_ to Sicily at my Requejl. Firjl, as concerning 
Dion, alljhall be done as you will; for I think you 
will only moderate Things , and I will condefcend. 
But, unlefs you come, you Jhall not obtain any Thing 
which you defire for Dion, nor in any Thing elfe ; 
not in thofe which chiefly concern your own particular. 

g Other Epiftles were fent from Archytas, and 
other Italians and larentines, prailing Dionyjius for 
his Love of Learning ; adding, that if Plato came 
not, it would reflect upon his Friends, as well as 
on himfelf. h Many Letters and Intreaties were 
fent to Dion from his Wife and Sifter. 1 To thefe 
were joined the Importunities of fome Friends of 
Plato’s at Athens, k infomuch that Dion brought it 
to pafs, that Plato ( 1 left he fhould defert him and 
the Tarentines) yielded to Dionyjius , without any 
Excufe; and, as he writeth himfelf, was driven the 
third Time to the Sicilian Straits, 

Once more Charybdis’ Dangers to ejfay. 

At his Arrival in Sicily, Dionyftus met him with 
a Chariot, drawn by four white Horfes, m where- 
into he took him, and made him fit, whilft him¬ 
felf plaid the Coachman. Whereupon, a facete 
Syracufean, well verfed in Homer, pleafed with the 
Sight, fpoke thefe Verfes out of the Iliads, with a 
little Alteration. 

The Chariot groan’d beneath its Weight , 

Proud that the befl of Men there fate. 

And as Dionyftus was much joyed at his coming, 
fo were the Sicilians put in great Hopes ; being all 
defirous, and endeavouring, that Plato might fup- 
plant Philtflus, and fubvert Tyranny by Philofo¬ 
phy. The Ladies of the Court entertained Plato 
with all Civility. But above all, Dionyjius feemed 
to repofe more Confidence in him than in any of 
his Friends j for whereas he was jealous of all others. 


Pbt. Epifr. 


h Plu- 

itt 
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he bad fb great Rofpeft for Plait, that be foflfered nyfius .will it at Dtfkr ^mtt , trthsg r.-*tHt.cata| 
him only to come to him unfearch’d ( » though be to,pals •« Dionyfius detained Dm s’* Rtat, which 
knew him to be Dien’s intimate Friend) and offer’d he ufed to find yearly to hia to Pehfknmfis, pa 
him great Sums of Money, but Plata would not ac-. tending he kept it for his Nephew, Din's Sou, 
cept of any. ( ° yet Onetor faith, he received eighty. Plata difcontented heseat, defired he might go l««n f 
Talents of him, wherewith enriched, he purchafed laying, he could not flay, Dion being ufcd fb igno- 
the Books of Pbilolaus) whence Arijiippus the Gy- Hiinioufty. Dionyfius fpoke kindly to him, defiring 
renaan, who was at the fame Time in the Court, him to ftay. He thought,-it not convenient to kt 
faid, Dionyfius bejlowed his Bounty on furs Grounds i Plato go fo foon to divulge hh A&iona ; but being 
he gives little to us who require much, and much to not able to prevail with hint, be told himt he would 
Plato who requireth nothing. And being blamed provide a Means for his- Pafiage. . Plato had <fc> 
that he received Money of Dionyfius, Plato Books; figned to go with the Pafiaget-bostse - Disnyfius fee. 
1 want Money, faith he, Plato Books. So untrue ing him bent upon his Voyage, the next Day fpoke 
it is, as r Xenophon afperfeth him, that he went thi- thus kindly to him. That tbt ■ Differ antes, betwixt 
ther to (hare in the Sicilian Luxury. Or, as s Toset- Dion and me may be compofed , 1 will for your Sait 
sees, that hejludicd the Art of Cookery, and lived condafctnd thus far ; Dion jbatl rtceiva his Rove- 
with Dionyfius as his Penftoner and Parafete. So nues living m Peloporujefus, not as a hatched for. 
far was he from any fordid Compliance, that at a fin, but as one that may come hither whan he 4$d I, 
Feaff, r Dionyfius commanding every one to put on and you his Friends , Jhall think convenient. Tbt 
a Purple Gown, and dance, he refiifed, faying, Truftees for this Bufinefs Jhall be yeeafelf, and your 

and hit Friends who hvt here j Dion Jhall receive 
I will not with Female Robe difgrace bis Rents, but. through ytur Hands, otherwifi I Jhall 

Myfelf \ who am a Man, of manly Race. net dare to trujl him ; in you and yours I have mart 

Confidence ; fioy fir this Reesfon a Year here, end 
Some likewife aferibe this to him, which others then you Jhall carry along with yen his Money, uhers- 
to Arijiippus , that Dionyfius faying, in yon will de Dion a- great Ceurtefy. To this Pla¬ 

to, after a Day’s Deliberation, contented ; and writ 
Whoe'er comes to a Tyrant, he to that Effect to Dion ; but as foon a* the Ships 

A Servant is, though he came free. were gone, that Dionyfius faw he had no Meant to 

get away, forgetting hia Prosniic, he made Sale «f 
fie anfwered immediately, Dion’s Inflate. 

" At this Time happened a Mutiny amongft the 
No Servant is, if he came fret. Soldiers of Dionyfius, at which Hrratlidec, a Friend 

of Plato's, was reported the Author. Dimtyfius laid 
* Plato, after a while, began to put Dionyjius in out to take him, butVcduld not on him 
mind of. the City he had promifed him to he go- Walking in his Garden he callad Themehtes to him ; 
verned by his Rules; but Dionyfius retnufted his JPlato being accidentally walking there at the Cum 
Promife. He moved him alfo in the Behalf of Di- time ; after fome private Difcoarfie srtth Dmmfius, 
on. Dionyfius, at the firft, delay’d him; after- Theodotes turning to Plato, Plain, laith Jut, -l per- 
wards fell out with him, but fo fecretlv, that none fuadt Qioayfina Jot l may bring fieraclides to him 
faw it, for he continued to confer as much Honour So an fuser the Crimes whe rewith he in charged, and 
on him as he could poffibly, thereby to make him then, if Dionyfius will not fiffer him in live m Si- 
forfake his Friendlhip to Dion. Plato , from the cily, that be at leqfl permit him te take hit Wifi 
Beginning, perceived there was no Truft to be re- and Children along with him to Pekpoanefus, end 
pofed in what he faid or did, but that all was De- live there, and whilji be Jhall not plat my Thug 
ceit; yet conceal’d that Thought, and patiently ogainfi Dionyfius, that it may there turn bis Re- 
fuffered all, pretending to believe him. Thus they venues. With this Jffieraucs I beme fettp to Hera. 
diflembled with each other, thinking they deceived elides, and staff fend ag ain to him So takes hither ; 
the Eyes of all Men befides. Helicon of Cjxicum, but if be come either ape* the firmer Aimed Notice, 
a Friend of Plato, foretold an Eclipfe of the Sun, I barn made an Agreement with Dimilfisw, and eb- 
which falling out according to his Prediction, the tamed a Promife.fnm,hint, tisat haJhaR receive m 
Tyrant much honoured him, and gave him a Ta- Harm, either fi 'n 'liirif r’. C\ , 1_J. ]f‘ be 
lent of Silver. Then Arijiippus jefting with other fi refilled, that he feted him away beyond dee Ctee- 
Philofopbers, faid. He could tell them of a firanger fines of this Country, until be fitsB Se better fatisfhi 
Thing that would happen. They tlefiring to know hath ban ; De not sit. Hinny find cmfim hereto, 
what that was: / foretell, faith he, Plato end Dm- (kith he f / do, mafmvAd Ditm&m, nuUnr-if be 
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U in fW Hoof*, fhtoli be receive any Prejudice. asked him whether he had gone to 7 heodotes. Plato 
The next Pay, (about twenty Days before Plato acknowledged that he had, then, faith the Meflen- 
left Sicily) cane Euribius and Theodotes to Plato in ger, Dionyfius bad me tell you, you do not well to 
much Hafte and Trouble) Plato , Eud Theodotes, prefer Dion and his Friends before him. Never 
you wort Yefterday fre/tnt at tbo Agreement betwixt from that Time did he fend for Plato to the Court, 
Dionyfius and mo, concerning Heraclides. I was fo, looking upon him as a profeft Friend to Theodotes 
anfwered Plato* but fence, continues Theodotes, ho and Hera elides, and his profeft Enemy. * Plato 
hath font out Officers to apprehend him, and I fear lived without the Caftle amongtt the Soldiers of the 
i, is femewbere very nigh j therefore go along with Guard ; who, as Dianyftus well knew, had boi n 
usto D ionyfius, and let us ufe our utmofi Endeavour him Ill-will long, and fought to murder him, bc- 
tuith him. They went } when they came before caufe he counfelled Dionyjius to give over the Ty- 
him, Plato (the reft Handing filent by, and weep- ranny, and live without a Guard. * Some, who 
jug) began thus, ‘Theft Men, Dionyfius, are afraid came to vifit him, gave him Notice that Calumnies 
left you Jbould do fometbing againft Heraclides contra- were fpread againft him among!! the Soldiers, z as 
ry to the Agreement you made Yejierdey, for I fuppofe if he excited Dion and Theonides to reftore the Illand 
he is come near hereabouts. Dionyjius at this grew to Liberty, and that lome of them threatened, 
angry, his Colour often changed with Rage ; The- when they could light upon him to kill him. Herc- 
odotes fell at his Feet, and taking- him by the Hand, upon Plato began to think of fome Means of Efcjpe, 
befought him not to do any fuch Thing : Plato which he effected in this Manner; he fent to Archy- 
continuing his Speech ; Be of good Cbear, faith he, tas at Tarentum, and to other Friends, advertifing 
Theodotes, for Dionyfius will not do any Thing con- them of the Danger wherein he was j they, under 
trary to the Pramift ho made Yejlcrday. Dionyfius, Pretence of an Embafly in the Name of the Coun¬ 
looking fever el y upon Plato, To you, faith he, / try, fent Lamafcut (whom Laertius calls La mi feus J 
mode no Promife ; Yes, by the Gods, anfwered Plate, one of their Party, with a Galley of three Banks 
you promifed not to do theft Things which Theodotes of Oars to redemand Plato, declaring that his com- 
ntrw befeechotb you tut to do. Archidemus and Ari- Ing to Syraeufe was upon the Engagement of Archy- 
Jlocratus being prefent, he told Plato, (as he had tas. His Letter was to this Efleift. 
done once before, when he interceded for Heracli¬ 
des) that he cared for Heraclides and others more Arcbytas to Dionyfius, Health, 

than for him ; and asked him before them, whe¬ 
ther he remembered that when he came firft to Sy- n JE all, Plato’s Friends, have lent Lamifcus 
racufe, he counfelled him to reftore the Grecian 7 7 and Photides to redemand the Man according 
Cities ? Plata anfwered he did remember it, and to your Agreement with us: You will do well to con- 
thatbe ftill thought it his belt Courfe, and withal fider with what Importunity you prevailed with us to 
asked Dionyfius whether that were the only Counfel invite Plato to you, promifing to yield to all Things, 
he had given him f Dionyfius returned an angry and to give bins Liberty to go and come at bis Plea- 
contumelious Reply, and asked him, laughing Jure ; remember how much you prized his coming, 
fcornfully, whether he taught him thofe Things as and preferred him before all others. If there hath 
a School-boy I To which Plato anfwered. You well happened any Difference betwixt you, it will befit 
remember. What, replies he, as a Mafter in Go- you to treat him courteoufly, and reftore himfafe to 
emetry, or how ? Plato forbore to reply, fearing it us. This if you do, you will dojuftly, and oblige us. 
might occafion a Stop of his Voyage, but immedi- * Dionyfius, to excufe himfelf, and to Ihew he 
ately went away. Dionyfius refolved to lay trait was not angry with Plato, fcafted him magnifi- 
for Heraclides •, but he cfeaped to the Carthaginian cently, and then fent him home with great Telti- 
Territories. monies of Affedtion : One Day, among!! the reft. 

From this Diipieafurc againft Plato ’, Dionyfius he laid to him, I pm afraid, Plato, you will /peak 
took Occafion'to forbear to fend for Dim’s Money ; ill of me when you art amengfl your Friends. The 
and firft fent Plato out of bis where, till Gods forbid, anfwered Plato fmiling, they Jhould 

then, he had lain neat the Palace, pretending that have fuch Scarcity of Matter in. the Academy, as to 
the Women up* tp celebrate a Feaft tea Days in be ctnftrained to difeeurft of you. Dionyfius at his 
the Gardens wfckabe dwelt : Fpr that time he Departure defired him to find out whether Dion 
commanded Pbenk-Uo lip' without tbo Caftle with yrould be much difpleafed if he ftxxild difpofe of his 
Arcbtdeenou\ 'tliriua'nhsrhTi' pn Theoefotes fent for Wife to another,- there being at that Time a Rc- 
him, and cosaSSSa An 'jjJjp of Diemyfimdi Pro- port that he did not like his Match, and could not 
ctedings, Pig- five quietly with his Wife. Platt in bis Return 

to had gpai Occafion of «~f~ l to Pebpttmefus, at what Time the Olympict 

Difpkafere againft hunTand fentW to him, who Gama wssre celebrated j where the Eya of aU the 
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Grecians were taken off from the Sports, and fixed 
upon him as the more worthy Object. Here he 
found Dion beholding the Exercifes, to whom he 
related what had happened. Dion proteffed t'o re¬ 
venge the Difcourtefy of Dionyjius Cowards Plato,. 
from which Plato earnedly diffuaded him. Being 
come home to Athens, he wrote to Dionyjius, and 
gave him a plain Account of every Thing, but that 
concerning Dion's Wife, he fet it down fo darkly, 
that he alone to whom the Letter was directed 
could underftand him ; letting him know that he 
had fpoken with Dion about the Bulinefs which he 
knew, and that lie would be very much difpleafed 
if Dionyjius did it So that at that time, becaufe 
there was g’-eat Hopes of Reconciliation between 
them, the Tyrant forbore a while to difpofe of his 
Sifter Arete, Dion's Wife, as foon after, when he 
faw the Breach irreconcileable, he did, marrying 
her againft her Will to one of his Friends named 
Timocrates. Dion thenceforward prepared for War 
againft Plato’s Advice, who endeavoured to difluade 
him from it, as well for Refpe< 5 t of Dionyftus's good 
Reception of him, as for that Dion was well in 
Years ; tho’ /Elian faith, b he put Dioti upon that 
War, which Plutarch imputes to the Inftigations 
of Speujsppus. 

CHAP. X. 

His Authority in Civil Affairs. 

A T home he lived quietly in the Academy, = not 
engaging himfelf in publick Affairs ; (tho’ he 
was a Perfon very knowing therein, as his Writ¬ 
ings manifeft) becaufe the Athenians were accuftom- 
ed to Laws different from his Sente. 

d His Fame fpreading to the Arcadians and The¬ 
bans, they tent Ambafladors earneftly to requeft 
him to come over to them, not only to inttruA 
their young Men in Philofophy, but which was of 
higher Concernment, to ordain Laws for Megalo¬ 
polis, a City then newly built by the Arcadians, 
upon Occafion of the great Defeat given them by 
the Lacedamonians, in the fuff Year of the 103d 
Olympiad. Plato was not a little pleated at 'this 
Invitation, but asking the AmbaJladors how they 
flood affedted to a Parity of Eftates, and finding 
them To averfe from it, as not to be "by any Means 
induced thereto, he refufed to go ; tut fent Arijlo- 
nimus his familiar Friend. 

c The Cyrenaans likewife fent to him, defiring 
him to fend them Laws for their City, but he re- 
fufed, faying, it was difficult to' preferibe 'Laws to 
Men in Profperity. 

Yet to feveral People upon their Importunities he 
condefcended. 

T o the Syracujtans he gave Laws upon the EjeQi- 
cn of their King. 

b Var, Hift. 3. i'7. C Lae* 3. *3. Mifem.' wr.'hSft. 
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To the Cretans, tipdn their building of Magntjia, 
he fent Laws digefted into- twelve Books, 

To the E leans he fent Phormio ; to- the Pyrrhe- 
nictns, MedecRmus (his familiar Friendb) upon the 
fame Defign. 

This is enough to juftify him againft thofe who 
accufe f him- of having written a- Form ef Govern¬ 
ment which he could not perfoade any to pradtife, 
becaufe it was fo fevere: And that the Athmiems , who 
accepted the Laws of Draco and Solon , derided his. 

CHAP. XI. 

His Virtues and Moral Sentences. 

TIE lived (Ingle, yet foberly and chaftly, info- 
much as in his old Age (in Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion) he facrificed to Naturfe, to ex¬ 
piate the Crime of his Continence. So conftant in 
his Coiiipofure and Gravity, that a Youth brought 
up under him, returning to bis Parents, and hearing 
his Pat her fpeak aloud, faid, / never found this in 
Plato. He eat but once a Day, or if the fecond 
time, very fparingly ; he flept alone, and much 
difeommehded the contrary Marnier of Living. Of 
his Prudence, Patience, Magnanimity, and other 
Virtues, there are thefe Inftances. 

8 Antimachus a Colophonian , and Niceratus a He¬ 
ra cleat, contending in a poetick Panegyrick of Ly- 
fander, the Prize was beftowed upon Niceratus : 
Antimachus in Anger tore his Poem. Plato, who 
at that Time was young, and much efteemed An¬ 
timachus for his Poetry, comforted him, faying, 
Ignorance is a Difeafe proper to the Ignorant, as 
Blindnefs to the Blind. 

h His Servant having offended him, he bad him 
put off his Coat, and expofe his Shoulders to be 
beaten, intending to-have corrected him'with his 
own Hand ; but perceiving himfelf to be angry, he 
ftopt his Hand, and flood fix’d in that Pofture; a 
Friend coining in asfked him what he was doing, 
punijhing an angry Man, faith he. 

1 Another Time being difpleafed at bis Servant 
for fome Offence, Doyou (faith he ro Speujlppus, or 
'as Laertius’ k . To XeiiaCr’afes, 'ffCcidenTaby ‘coming 
in) beat this Fellow , for lam angry. And another 
Time to bis Servant he faid, I 'would ‘beat thee if 
I were not angry. Peafittg to 'exceed The Limits 
of Correiiioh, and'thinkiifgTt Uttftt the Mafttr and 
Servant Thould be alike faulty. 

0 Chabrias the Qeflefal "beihg arraigned 'Sot his 
Life, he-alone fife Wed him (elf bhhls SloE, not one 
of the Citizens el(e appearing fbr .hita. 'Crcbulus 
the Sycophant hi'e'tb lin,' J itititompAlafitig'Cbdbrias to 
the Tower, and faid Untb'him, i .yoee coifle to 'help 
others , you know not ~thdt ihe ’PJlfimffSoet&Ks is re- 
fervedjforyou? Plato afifweted, When Tl^pught fr 
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0. CountryJAsattaKAtd, my fifa and mid now in 
Duty to. my.Friend: 

" ..At.tbe QlynypickGames, .he fell into,Compa¬ 
ny .withfomeStrangers, iwho jcnewr him, not, upon 
whofe Affections he-.gained much by .his, .affable 
Converfation, dining and Spending the whole Day. 
with them, not mentioning either.the Academy or 
Socrates, only faying,. his,N.am£ was Plato. When 
they came, to Athens , he entertained them courte¬ 
ously. Come, ,Platp,. .faid the .Stranger?, floew ,us 
your Namtfake, Socrates his .Pifciple ; bring us to 
the Academy, recommend us .to him, that we may 
knew him. He finding a little, as he ufed, faid, / 
am the Man ; whereat, they .were much amazed, 
having converfedfo familiarly .with . a. Perfon of that 
•Eminence, who ufed. no. Boafting or OMentation ; 
and fliewedj.that befides his Philofophical Difcourfe, 
hisordinary Converfation was.extremely winning. 

When he went out of the School, he alwaysiaid. 
See (Youths) that you employ your , idle Hours ufe- 
futly. 

At a Feaft he blamed thole that brougbt.in Mu- 
ficians to hinder Difcourfe. 

Seeing a young Man play,at. Dice °, he reproved 
him ; he anfwered, What, for Jo, fmall a Matter ? 
CuJIom (replies Plato), is no fmall thing. 

Being demanded p, .whether there fhould be.any 
Record to Pofterity of his.Aiftians,or Sayings, as.’of 
others before him ? Fir/i,~.(i\\h..h$, ,we..mufl get a 

■ Name, then many Things will, follow. 

Getting on Horfeback u, he immediately lighted 
again, fayipg,. f he feared, left . he lhould he carried 
.away imrorvpia by. a .high-wilful. Conceit, . a, Meta¬ 
phor taken from a Horfe. 

r He. advifed drunken, and angry, Men to,.look in 
: a Glafs, i and. it: would make : them refrain from 
thofe Vices. 

> He affirmed,; that to drink to. the. Excefs of 
. Drunkennefs.was,not-allowable.at,.any Timc, : un- 

■ Icfs.upon the, Feftlval. of that God who gives 
•Wine. 

^Sleep alfo .jnuchdifpleafed -him, whence he 
faith in his Laws, No Man jlqeping is , worth, any 
Thing. 

u That Truth is more.pleafmg to all than any 
feigned Story, fo of' Truth he faith, de legibus : 
Truth,' (X Giiijl, is an .'encellenfc Thing. ■ and'durable, 
hut to this ; we^are- not eafily perfitaded. 

w Being- told that .'.■Junocrates' h^d fpplccn many 
unjuft Things^ jfgainft him, he^ prefently. .rejected 
the Accufation 5 the Informer perlifting, asked why. 
he would not bcliavo him ? fHe added, it was not 
probable, ,that.,diex\yhonv t he Joved.fo .muclvlhould 
not lave him'^gain.'Finally, vtliG, other fw,curing it. 
wndthua ivhc„mPh!tO| argue; lwra.'of JVjury,;. t 3 (Rrm- 
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ed, that Xenocrates would,never have faid fo, but 
that there was.Reafon for it. 

X -He laid. No •wife Man punijheth in refpedi of' 
the.Fault pajl, but in Prevention of the future. 

1 Seeing the Agrigentines magnificent in Building, 
luxurious'in Feafting, Thefe People (faith he) build 
as if they , were to live for ever, and eat as if they 
were to die injlantly. 

Hearing a wicked Perfon . fpeak in the Defence 
of another, z This Man, faith he, carries his Hear! 
in. his Tongue. 

Beiqg told that fome fpakelll of him, he anfwer¬ 
ed, 1 ’Tis no Matter , I will live fa that, none Jhall 
believe them. 

b Seeing.a young Man of a good Family, who 
had .wafted all. his Means, fitting at the Door of an 
Inn, feeding upon Bread and Water, he told him. 
If you had dinedfo temperately,you would never have 
needed to fup fo. 

c .To Anlt/lhenes, making along Oration, You 
know not , ..faith he, , that Difcourfe is to be mea- 
furedhy.the Hearer, ,not.the' Speaker. 

J Seeing a Youth over-bold .with his .Father, 
•Young Man , faith he, will you undervalue him who 
is the Caufe.you overvalue,yourfelf f 

To one of bis Difciples .who took too much Care 
.0/ his Body, ..he laid, Why . do,you labour Jo much in 
.building, your own Prifah.P 

Of a, Priloner. fettered, ..he . faid, That 'Man is 
dead in hisown.Bqdy, be .lives in another. 

He faid. That whomever negleSied himfelf for an¬ 
other, wasthemojl.,happy, of .all. Perfons, for he en¬ 
joyed, neither. 

One Leo, an eminent Citizen, being.blamed for 
.loud and immoderate Clamour.in, the Senate, This 
is, faith he, to. be .a Lyon indeed. 

His Difciples wondering, that Xenocrates, feverc 
. all his Life-time, had laid fomething that was pka- 
fant. Do .you wonder, feith he,, that-Rofes and Lilies 
grow .among. Thorns P 

e Xenocrates , by Rcafon of.Jiis fevere Converfa¬ 
tion, he advifed to facrifice to the Graces. 

He ; ufed,to fay, ■•Prefer Labour before Idlenefs, 
..unltfsypu ejlcem Ruft above,Brigbtnefs. 

He .exhorted the you fig Men to good, Life thus : 
Obferve the di/feyenf Nature, of Virtue and Pleafure \ 
the momentary Sweetnefs of the World is 'immediately 
followed by eternahSorrow and. Repentance, the Jhort 
Pain of the other by.eternal Pleafure. 

He faid. That'it was a great ‘Matter in the Edu¬ 
cation,of, Youth* tq .accujiern yhemjqtakc Delight in 
-. good .Things ■}. athcryuife, , he ajfipncd' Pleafure to be 
.the. P.aii of Rvil. ‘ - 

H<C affirm? Philpfop/iy .to be fhe true Help of the 
Soul , "the reft Ornaments ; that, nothing is more plia- 
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ftng to a found Mind, than to /peak and hear Truth, 
than which nothing is better or mare lajling. 

To fame, who demanded what Kind of Poflef- 
fions were beft to be provided for Children ? Thofe, 
faith he, which fear neither Storms , nor Violence of 
Men, nor Jove himfelf. 

To Demonicus asking his Advice concerning the 
Education of his Son ; The fame Care, faith he, 
that we haw of Plants, -we mujl take of our Chil¬ 
dren ; the one is Labour, the other Pleafure. But 
we mujl take Heed that in this we be not toofecure, 
in that too vigilant. 

To Philedonus, who blamed him that he was as 
ftudious to learn as to teach, and asked him how 
long he meant to be a Difciple ? As 'long, faith he, 
as I am not ajhamcd of growing better and ulifer. 

Being demanded, JVhat Difference there is be¬ 
twixt a learned Man and an unlearned ? The fame, 
faith he, as betwixt a Phy/ician and a Patient. 

Me faid. Princes had no better Poffeffions than the 
Familiarities of fuch Men who could not flatter ; 
That IVtfdom is as neceffary to a Prince, as the Soul 
to the Body ; That Kingdoms would be mojl happy, if 
either Philofophers rule , or the Rulers were infpired 
with Philofophy ; for nothing is more pernicious than 
Power and Arrogance, accompanied with Ignorance ; 
That Subjells ought to be fuch as Princes feem to be ; 
That a Magiflrate is to be ejletmed a publick, not a 
private Good j That not a Part of the Common¬ 
wealth, but the whole, ought to be principally re¬ 
garded. 

f Being defirous to take off Timotheus Son of Ca¬ 
non, General of the Athenians, from fumptuous 
military Feafts, he invited him into the Academy 
to a plain moderate Supper, fuch as quiet pleafing 
Sleeps fucceed, with a good Temper of Body. The 
next Day Timotheus obferving the Difference, faid. 
They who feajled with Plato were the better for it the 
next Day ; and meeting Plato faid unto him. Tour 
Supper, Plato, is as pleafant the next Morning as 
over Night, alluding to the excellent Difcourie that 
had pail at that Time. 

Hence appears the Truth of the Poet’s Saying, 
who being derided for affing a Tragedy, none be¬ 
ing prefent but Plato, anfwered, but this one Per- 
fon is more than all the Athenians befsdts. 

CHAP. XII. 

. His Will and Death. 

'T'Hus continuing a fingle Life to his End, not hav- 
* ing any Heirs of his own, he bequeathed his 
Eftate to young Adimantus (probably the Son of A- 
dimantus his fecond Brother) by his Will j thus re¬ 
cited by Laertius *. 

Thefe Things Plato hath bequeathed and difpefed i 

t Pint. Sj m fd. 6. jrwtxc. /Eton. TV, Lift, S. it. | Licit. J 
IDt Scacrt. mLscrt. 3. 40. 
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the Hepheftidian Gremnds bordering North eot the 
High-way from the . Cephifian Temple, Seuth on the 
Heracleum of the Hepheftiades, Eafthn Arcbeftra- 
tus the Phrearian, Weft Philip the Cholidian ; tint 
let it not be lawful for any Mats to fell or alienate, 
but let young Adimantus be Poffieffor thereof in as full 
and ample Manner as is pombfe. And likewife tbo 
Enerifiadaean Farm which / bought of Callimachus, 
adjoining on the North to Eurymedon the Myrrinu- 
iian, on the South to Demoilratus Xypeteron, 
on the Eaft to Eurymedon the Myrrinufian, on 
the Weft to Cephiflus ; three Minae of Silver-, 
a golden Cup tveighing 160 Drachms , a Ring 
of Gold, and an Ear-ring of Gold, both together 
weighing four Drachms and three Oboli ; Euclid 
the Stone-cutter oweth me three Minx ; Diana / 
remit freely ; I leave my Servants, Ticho, Biff as, 
Apolloniades and Dionylius, the Goods whereof De¬ 
metrius keepeth an Inventory. I owe no Man any 
Thing. I appoint Executors, Softhenes, Speufippus, 
Demetrius, Hegias, Eurimedon, Callimachus, 
Thrafippus. 

h If this Will be not forged, that of Apuleius is 
falfe, who avers, the Patrimony he loft was a little 
Orchard adjoining to the Academy, two Servants, 
and a Cup wherein he fupplicated to the Gods } Gold 
no more than he wore in his Ear when he was a Boy, 
an Emblem of bis Nobility. 

1 He died in the 13th Year of the Reign of Phi¬ 
lip King of Macedon , in the firft of the 108th 0 - 
lympiad, the 8ill (according toHermippus, Cicero, 
Seneca, and others) of bis Age (not as Athenaus 
the 82.) which Number he compleatcd exadlly, dy¬ 
ing that very Day whereon he was born ; For which 
Reafon the Magi at Athens (acrificed to him, as con¬ 
ceiving him more than Man, who fulfilled the moft 
perfect Number, nine multiplied into itfirif. 

k He died only of Age, which Seneca aferibes to 
his Temperance and Diligence ; Hermippus faith, 
at a Nuptial Feaft ; Cicero faith 1 , as he was Writ¬ 
ing ; they therefore who affirm he died (as Pberecy- 
des) of Lice, do him much Injury > upon his 
Tomb thefe Epitaphs **. 

The firft. 

Wboft Temperance mod Juftice all envies. 

The fam'd Ariftocles here buried ties ; 

If fVtJdtm arty with Renown endued, 

Here was it moft, by Envy a# purjhotd. 

The fecond. 

Earth in hr Bafim Pluto te-Beefy hides. 

His Seal emeugft the deatbleft Gods refutes. 
Arifto’x 8t> whfs Fame tn S trea m ers Bread, 
Mads them admire the fleered Life h led. 

41. ' ft Do«m. tic ‘ i tart, *.4*,' * 
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Another later. 

Eagle, why art thou perch'd upon this Stone, 

And gazejl thenceoon Jams Gods Jlarry Throne ? 

I Plato’* Soul to Heaven flown reprefent, 

His Body buried in this Monument. 

Pbavorinus faith, that Mithridates the Perfian 
fee up Plato's Statue in the Academy with this In- 
feription ; 

MITHRIDATES son of RHODOBATES, 
thf. PERSIAN, dedicated this image 
( ,F PLATO, made by SILANION, to the 
Muses. 

CHAP. XIII. 

His Difciples and Friends. 

'"pHe Fame of this School attracted Difciples from 
-*■ all Parts: Of whom were 

m Spcii/ippus, an Athenian, Plato's Sifter’s Son, 
whom he is faid to have reformed by the Example 
of his own Life. 

Xenocrates, a Chalcedonian , Plato's beloved Dif- 
ciple, an Imitator of his Gravity and Magnanimity : 
Athenaus faith, he was firft the only Difciple of 
Efchines, and Relief of his Poverty, feduced from 
him by Plato. 

r ‘ Arijlotle, a Stagyrite, whom Plato ufed to call 
a Colt, foreseeing that he would ungratefully oppofe 
him, as a Colt, having fuck’d, kicks at his Dam : 
Xenocrates was flow, Arijlotle quick in Extremity, 
whence Plato faid of them,- What an Afs have I, 
and what a Horfe to yoke together ! 

Philippus, an Opuntian , who tranferibed Plato's 
Laws in Wax ; to him fome aferibe Epinomis. 

Hejliesus a Perinthian. 

Dion a Syracuftan, whom Plato exceedingly af- 
fe&ed, as is.evident from his Epigrams ; feeing him 
in the Height of Honour, all Mens Eyes fix’d upon 
his noble Actions, he advifed him to take Heed of 
that Vice, which makes Men care only to pleafe 
themfclves ; a Confequent of Solitude. 

Amyclus (or, as Allan, Amyclas) a Heracleate. 

° Erajlus and Corifcus, Scepftans. 

Timolaus a Cyzicene. 

Euesmon a Lampfacene. 

Pithon, whom Arijlotle calls Paron , and Hera- 
elides, Anions. 

Hippothales and Calippus, Athenians. 

Demetrius of Amphipolis. 

Heraclides of Pontus. 
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T wo Womtn, Lajlhenia z Mantinean, a nd Axi- 
ethia a Phliaftan , who went habited like a Man. 

Theophrajlus, as fome affirm. 

Orators, p Hyperides, Lycurgus, Demojlhenes. 
Lycurgus (faith Pbilijlus) was a Perfon of great 
Parts, and did many remarkable Things, which 
none could perform, who had not been Plato's Au¬ 
ditor. Demojlhenes, when he fled from Antipater, 
Did to Archias, who counfelled him to put himfelf 
into his Hands, upon Promife to fave his Life; Far 
be it from me to choofe rather to live ill, than to die 
well ; having heard Xenocrates and Plato difpute of 
the Soul's Immortality. 

Menefjlratus a Thaftan. 

To thefe reckoned by Laertius, s add Arijlides, 
a Locrian. 

Eudoxus a Gnidian, who, at a great Feaft made 
by Plato , .firft found out the Manner of fitting in 
a circular Form. 

’ Hermodorus, of whom the Proverb ; Hermodo- 
rus trafficks in Words. 

Heracleodorus, to whom Demojlhenes writing, 
reprehends him, that having heard Plato, he ne¬ 
glected good Arts, and lived diforderly. 

• Euphrates, who lived • with Perdiccas King of 
Macedonia, in fo great Favour, that he, in a man¬ 
ner, fhared Command with him. 

‘ Euagon of Lampfacum. 

“ Ttmeeus of Cyzicum. 

w Charon of Pellene. 

x Ifocrates the Orator, with whom Plato was 
very intimate. Praxiphanes publifhed a Difcourfe 
they had together, in a Field of Plato’s, who at 
that Time entertain’d Ifocrates as a Gueft. 

After, Pheedrus, Alexis , Agato, young Men, 
whom Plato particularly affe&ed, as appears by his 
Epigrams. 

y Arijlonymus, Phormio, Mededimus , his familiar 
Friends, already mentioned. 

CHAP. XIV. 

His Emulators and Detractors. 

A S Plato's eminent Learning gained on one Side 
many Difciples and Admirers, fo on the other 
Side, it procured him many Emulators, efpecially 
, amongft his Fellow Difciples, the Followers of So¬ 
crates ; amongft thefe, 

1 Xenophon was exceedingly difaffe&ed towards 
him ; they emulated each other, and writ both up- 
on one Subject, a Sympofium ; Socrates his Apolo¬ 
gy, Moral Commentaries: Qne writ of a Common¬ 
wealth, the other, the Iriftitution of Cyrus ; which 
Book * Plato notes as commentitious, affirming Cy¬ 
rus not to have been fuch a Perfon as is there ex- 


o See alio Stob. lib. 13. p Lucian Dctnofthen. Incom. q Laert. S. 86. r Zenob. 
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flrefe’i. %r1t 'tohch dohcemtbg So- From thefe private Differences arofis many fcan- 

cratcs, yet nittBer'tsiake* rtfehtidh e-fthe other.ex-' dalous Imputations, Wtgril ‘Stlcf fpread abroad by 
cept Xenophon once -6f Pfato, m Hhe third Of 'his fuch as envied or maligned him ; as, * That he pro. 
Otrhrherttdries. fefs’d om ^PMng, and friiAi*ahdtfri*r’; Ttafhe 

Anti/lhcnesb'Arl^ aborit 'to rtelfe fomethirig that loved 1 in&rdiriitfcty After, ; DiSHf'PbJtfthh, J fifth, 
he had written, defiretl -P/ara to fee prefent; Plata Agatho , arid ArcheHlraffa, a GWrte&h'df OoQpbe j 
demanding v what he meant to recite, he anfwtred, 1 That he was it ' Calumniator, OnViOin, proud, a 


That to cfottradcR is nbt'lawfid. How clime you, 
filth Plato, to write upon'Phot 'Sttbjeft ? And'there¬ 
upon demon!!rating that he cotitradicf^ed himfdf, 
Anti/ihenes writ a Dialogue againft hirtl, entitled, 
Satha. 

AriJIippus was at Difference with him ; for Which 
Reafon (in Pheedonc) he covertly reproves AriJIip¬ 
pus, b that being near at Agina when Socrates died, 
he came not to him. He writ a Book of the Lu¬ 
xury of the Ancients. Some afcribe the amatory 
•Epigrams to his Invention, his Defign in that Trea- 
tife being to detract from eminent Perfons ; among!! 
the reft, from Socrates his Matter, and Plato and 
Xenophon his Fellow-Difciples. 

Afchines and Plato alfo difagreed. Some affirm, 
that when Plato was in Favour with Dionyjtus , 
A.fchines came thither very poor, and was defpifed 
hy Plato, hut kindly entertain'd by AriJHppusS 
"But the Epiftle of Afchines, put forth by Allatiut , 
expreffetli the contrary. The Difcourfe which 
Plato relates, betwixt Onto arid Socrates in Prifon, 
Idomeneus faith, was betwixt Socrates and Afchines ; 
by Plato ;, out of 111 will to Afchines, attributed to 
1 Onto . Buf'of Afchines he makes not any mention 
in all his Wbrks, except twice flightly ; once in 
■Phasdbne, Where he mAifeshim amongft the Perfons 
prefent at Sect ales his Death; and again in his Apo¬ 
logy, rpeaking of Lyfartias’s Father. 

- Pheedo, if We cralit the Dtetfa&iohs of *'Albe¬ 
rt ecus, was fo much malign’d by Plato, as that he 
• was ; about to frame an IndhSment againft him, to 
reduce him to that Condition of Servitude, out of 
which, by the Procurement of Socrates, he had 
been redeemed;' but his Defign being difeovered, he 
gave it over. Befides his -Condifciples,. 

. Diogenes the Cynick derided his Laws, and Af- 
: fertion ’of Ideas. Concerning thefifit, he' asked if 
he , 'Were writing Laws ; P/W-adented. Hive you 
' nol iurHterf dMddy rC'ommprtweaTth, fzith.Diogines? 
Yes, 'arifvvered Plato. . Had that Commonwealth 
.Laws, faith P'togenes? Plato affirm’d it had. 
Then, rfcpfced Diogenes, ‘itihat need you write new ? 
« Anotfhtr Tirhe, Diogenes faying. He 'cotildfee the 
1 Things of tVe World, • Vul hot Ideas : ■ Pldto anlwerid , 
That is ho WVhdcr,'for you have e/nd rtft tbofi Eyes, 
0 which behbldfAh Ybihgt,' but tbd'Atind's which oily 
’can fee '-the 'other,‘ pottHfl'Hot. 

e Milan, in Detraction "from’Kim, fafcl,-' It Adas 
not ftrange Dionyfius Jhould be at Corinth, but that 
' Plato Jbaulctbe at Sicily. 


gluttonous Lover of Figgs; k That he was the 
Wdrft bf TRilWo^hers, -a- Psrafite to Tytaftts; and 
miny dther-Aficttfations, 'alike Hnptobable. Protn 
thefe the Comick Poets, and others, took Liberty 
to abufe him. 1 Theopompus in Autochart. 

At/d Two ( <7ri Plato holds) is hardly One. 
Anaxandrides in Thefeo-, 

When Olives he (as Plato) doth devour. 

Timon. 

As Plato feigns, in f riming Wanders skilld. 
Alexis in Meropide, 

Aptly thou comejl, I walking round could meet 
(Like Plato) nothing wife -, but tir'd my Feet. 

And in Achiliohe. 

Thoufptak'ft of Things itbeu underjlandjl Hot} go. 
To Plato, thence Nile and Onions know. 

Amph. in Amphicrate. 

What Good from hence you' may eScpt£T to rife, 

I can no more than Plato’s Good cofnprife. 

And in Dexidemide. 

Plato, thoumthing kmwj l, but how 
■ To look fthcTe, And knit the 1 Brow. 

- Cratyhjs Wr Pfeinfobolym*o. 

A Man thou art, and hajl a Soul, but this 
WhSKnto Hot jure, bkt Ofinien it. 

Alexis in Olympiodoro. 

■MfBidfHidrtal it ***** *y. 

My Soul turn’d Air, that cannot-dili 
TaugbtWttPWh Phrkflfby f 

And in Parafito. 

Or 7 &h wtti ^btSydpijtltakt. , 


b Laert. vit. Ahffip. c In Ep. Socntk. d A then. n. • Laert sit. Dk(. 
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n Epbippus in ’Nau/rAg* abje&s to Plato, and 
fome Erienda o£ hist, That, corrupted with Money, 
they detraSed fi\om many, P enfant ; tha\ they, went 
preudly habited}-, a,nd they took more Care of their 
outward Beauty, than the mojh luxurious. See Ashe- 
nteus. Lib. n. 

C. H A P. XV. 

His Writings. 

T HE Writings of Plato are by way of Dialogue. 

Of the Invention of Dialogue we have already 
fpoken i now of the Nature thereof. 

A Dialogue is campofed of Questions and An- 
fwers, PhiTofophical or Political, aptly exprefling 
the Characters of thole Perfons that are the Speakers 
in an elegant Stile. Dialeftick is the Art of Dif- 
courfe, whereby we confirm or confute any Thing 
by Queftions and Anfwers of the Difpupwts. ' 

Of Platonick Difcourfp there ^re two Kinds, 
H'jphegetick, and Exegetick, fubferibed thus; 

f Theoretick, f Logick , 

Hyphcgetick, -j t Phyftcft , 

L Pradick, r Eihich , 

. I Politick . 

C Gymnajiick, S Majeutick, 
Exegetick, < t Pbyjjck, 

L Agonijlick, C Endeiriilk, 

| Anatreptick. 

"We know there are otljer Divifions of Dia¬ 
logues ; as, into Dramatick Narrative rnixM. fiut 
that Divifion is more proper to Tragedy than to 
Philofophy. 

Of Plata’s, Dialogues are 


The Commonwealth, 


P Alcibiades, 
J Thcages. 

/ hfis, 
'-Laches. 


Endei&ick, | Protagoras. 

r- Euthydemus, 
\ Hippias l. 
Anatrcptick, ^ Hippias 2. 

J Gorgias I. 
•LGorgias 2. 


Phyfick, -j Timteus. 

{ The Politiqk, 

■ 

1 he-Sopbift. 
j-Apology of Socrates, 


I Pbtsdo,- 
.Pkecjrus, 

• Sympofsam, 
Meneyemys, 
Clitopho tt, ’ ■ 
Epjftlesf 
Philebus, , 
Hipparchus , - 
.The Rivals. 


® It being mueh controverted (continueth Laer¬ 
tius) whether Plato doth dogmatize, fome affirm¬ 
ing, others denyuig it; it will be necefiary to fay 
fomething thereupon. to dogmatize, 

as to impofe aDqflnne ; as vo^i'Jeiv, to impofe a 
Law* a Do&fine is taken two Ways, either for 
that which is decreed, or the Decree itfelf; that 
which is decreedTs a Propofition, the Decree itfelf 
an Impofition. flat? expqutjjls thofe Things which 
he conceiveth true ; 'confutes thofe which are falfe ; 
fiifpends-his Opinion in thofe which are doubtful.- 
He ailerts what, he conceiveth true under one of 
•thefe four Perfon|; Socrates, Timteus, an Athenian 
<3ueft, an Mliaif- Gueft. Thp Guefts are not, as 
fome conceive, Plato and Parmenides, but imagi¬ 
ned namelels -Perfons; as what Socrates, Timteus 
fpeak, are the Decrees of Plato. Thofe whom he 
arguethof Faifehpod, are Thrafymachus, Collides , 
Polus, Gorgias, iProtagoyas, Hippias, Euthydemus, 
and the-liki?. ' 

v In Argument he often ufed Induction of both 
Sorts. Induction is a Difcourfe, which from cer¬ 
tain Truths collets, and inferreth a Truth like to 
thofe. Of Indu^fiop.Jthe^e aqe two Kinds; one 
•from Contraries, another from Confequents: From 
c Contraries, - 83- when he who is queftioned, anfwer- 
eth in all Things contrary to himfelf, as thus ; My 
' Rather is eitflr the fame with yours, or not the fame ; 
if therefore thy Ffthyr -fie yet [tfce fame with mine, he 
■is met my -Fatber.\ AndPagaln, if a Man be not a 
living Creature,- 1 he is Stone, Wood, or the like-, but 
be is neither Stone nor Wood ; for he hath a Soul, 
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and moveth bimfelf, therefore he n a living Creature ; 
if a living Creature, a Dog and an Ox. This 
Kind of Induction by Contraries, forves not for Af- 
fertion, but Confutation. Inductions by Confe- 
quents are two-fold; one, when a lingular being 
(ought, is concluded from a Singular, the firft pro¬ 
per to Orators, the fecond to Logicians; as in the 
firft, the Queftion is. Whether fuch an one were a 
Murtherer, it is proved from his being bloody at 
the fame Time. This Induction is rhetorical, for 
Rhetorick is converfant in Singulars, not in Uni- 
verfals ; it enquireth not after Juftice, but after the 
feveral Parts thereof. The other is DialeCtick, 
whereby Univerfals are concluded from Singulars, 
as in this Queftion; Whether the Soul be immor¬ 
tal, and whether the Living are of the Dead ? 


Part V. 

which is demonftrated in his Book of the Soul, by 
a general Maxim, that Contraries proceed from 
Contraries j this being general, is proved by Singu, 
lars, as waking fucceeds deeping, the greater the 
lefler, and fo on the contrary. Thus he ufeth to 
confirm what he aflerts. . 

i Thrafyllus faith, he publilhed his Dialogues ac¬ 
cording to the tragick Tetralogy. > His genuine Di¬ 
alogues are fifty fix ; his Commonwealth divided 
into ten, they make nine Tetralogies, reckoning 
his Commonwealth one Book, his Laws another. 
The firft Tetralogy hath a common Subject, de¬ 
claring what is the proper Life of a Philofopher. 
Every Book hath a two-fold Title; one from the 
principal Perfon, the other from the Subject. 


p l A r o. 


Euthypron, or of Piety. Pirajlick. 

Socrates his Apology. Ethick. 

Crito, or of that which is to be done. Ethick . 
Pheedo, or of the Soul. Ethick. 

Cratylus, or, of right naming. Logick. 

1 heatetus , or, of Science. Pirajlick. 

The Sophift , or, of Ens. Logick. 

. The Politick, or, of a Kingdom. Logick. 

Parmenides, or, of Ideas. Logick., 

Philebus, or, of Pleafure. Ethick. 

The Sympofium, or, of Good. Ethick. 

Phadrus, or, of Love. Ethick. 

' Alcibiades i. or of Human Nature. Majeutick. 
„ . j Alcibiades 2. or, of Prayer. Majeutick. 

The r ourth, ^ Hipparchus, or, the Covetous. Ethick. 

> The Rivals, or, of Philolbphy. Ethick. 

Theages, or, of Philofophy. Majeutick. 
Charmides , or, of Temperance. Pirajlick. 
Laches, or, of Fortitude. Majeutick. 

Lyjis, or, of Friendlhip. Majeutick. 

• Euthydemus, or, the Litigious. Anatreptick. 

, » Protagoras, or, the Sophift. Endeiilick. 

1 he oixth, ^ Gorgias, or, of Rhetorick. Anatreptick. 

Menon, or, of Virtue. Pirajlick. 

Hippias I. or, of Honeft. Anatreptick. 

' 2 . or, of 'Falfe. Anatreptick. 

f Ilias. Pirajlick. 

, or, the Funeral Oration. Ethick'. 


*{ 

{ Alcib, 

Alcib 

a 

{ 

{ 

{ Hippias x. o, 
Hippias 2. Oi 
Io, or, of Ilia 
Menexenus, c 

1 


Clitophon, or, the Exhortation. Moral. 

, . j The Commonwealth, or, of Juft. Politick. 
The Eighth, y Timaus, or, of Nature. Phyfick. 

. Critics , or, the Atlantick. Ethick. 
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' » f Mhos, or, of Law. Politick. 

I Laws, or, of Lcgiflatiotf. Politick. 

I Epinomis, or, the Nocturnal Convention; or, the Phjlofophers. Politick- 
^fhe Ninth, ^ Epiftlu thirteen, Ethick; in the Infcriptions whereof he ufcth tcT J'teiyosr. Cleon. 

| To Ariftodemut one; to Arcbitas two ; to Dianyfsus four; to Hermias, Erajius, and 
I Corifcut one; to Leodamus oneto Dion one to Dion's Friends two. Thus Thra- 
l /film. 

Others, of whom is Ariftophanet the Grammarian, reduce his Dialogues to Trilogies, placing in 


The Firft, 

r The Common-wtaitb. 

/ Timeeus. 

1 Critiat. 

The Second, 

f The Sophijier. 

•J The Politick. 

C Cratylus. 

The Third, 

f Laws. 

< Minos. 

1 Epinomis. 

The Fourth, 

f Theatetus. 

< Euthyphron. 

L Apology. 

The Fifth, 

C Crito. 

} Phecdo. 

t Epijlles. The reft fingle, without 

Some, as w 

e laid, begin with Alcibiades Major, 


Others from Theages, others from Euthyphron, others 
from Clitiphon , others from Timeeus, others from 
Pbadrus (which they fay was the firft Dialogue he 
wrote, as the Subject itfelf feemeth to confirm, 
which favours of Youth ; and therefore Dicearcbm 
condemns it as too light. To which Cenfure ’ Ci- 
cers agreeth, as conceiving he aferibed too great a 
Power to Love), others begin with Thteetetus , 
many with his Apology. 

He mentions not himfelf in all his Writings, ex¬ 
cept once in his Pbado , and another Time in his 
Apology for Socrates. At the Recital of his Phte- 
io, all but AriftotU rofe, and went away. The 
Efficacy of that Dialogue which treats of the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, is evident from Cleombroius 
of Ambracia , who, as foon as he had read it, was 
fo difaffeefted to Life, that he threw himfelf from a 
high Wall into the Sea j upon whom thus * Calli- 
inachus ; 

Cleombrotus cries out. Farewell this Light', 

And headlong throws himfelf int' endlefs Night. 

Not that he ought had done ', deferring Death ; 

But Plato read, and weary grew of Et eatb. 

The Dialogues'generally noted as fpurious (not 
|° fay any thing of his Epinomis, tho’ fome aferibe 
11 to Philippas the Opuntian) me thefe. 


Order. 

Midon , or the Horfc-courfer, 

Erixias, or Era/Jiratus, 

Alcyon. 

Acephali, or the Sifyphi. 

Axiochus. 

Pheeaces. 

Dcmodochus. 

Chelidon. 

The feventh. 

Epimenides. 

Of thefe Alcion is aferibed by Phavorinus to Leon. 

His Stile, Arifiotle faith, is betwixt Profe and 
Verfe. He ufeth Variety of Names, that his Works 
may not eafily be underflood by the Unlearned. 
He conceiveth Wifdom properly to be of Intellectu¬ 
al Things, Knowledge of real Beings converfant 
about God, and the Soul feparate from the Body. 
Properly, he calleth Philojopby JPifdom, being the 
Apperition of Divine Knowledge ; but, commonly , he 
calleth all Skill Knowledge, as an Artificer, a wife 
Man. He likewife ufed the fame Names in divers 
Significations; which properly fignifks 

Evil, he ufcth for of fimple; as Euripides in his 
Lycimnius of Hercules , 

red) Koo dicofx-lor t£ (iiytoi £ yufar. 
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Tlie fame Words Plato fometimes takes for Ho- T Had not arty of thofe Things^ fend 4* Syracufe 
reft, f..:nctiines lor Little. He likewife ufeth divers * which' Architas'dcjirad to rteeive 'by you ; ,as fi,o\ 
Names to lignify the fame Thing. Idea he ufeth as pftible 1 wilt fend to yap Phitbfophy hath wrought 
ho.h for Species and Genus ; Exemplar, both Prin- in me, I know not whether good or bad, a Hatred of 
triple and Caufe. Sometimes he ufeth contrary Ex- converfing with many Perfansjuftiy, I think, finct 
prefTu ns to fign'.fy the fame Thing:. Setifible he they err in all kind of Fotly, ay welt in private as 
e.il!c:h a Being :.i;d no Being ; a Be ng, as hu b g public!; Affairs-, but if unjnftty, yet known 1 can hard- 
Ken p-educed ; no Being, ir. relpett ot its continual ly live and breathe otherwise. For this Reafon Ikavi 
Met. t.on. Idea neither moveable nor permanent, fled out of the City, as out of a Den of Wild Beafi ,, 
the fame both one .inJ many. The like he uleth living not far from the Epheftiades, and the Places 
often in other Thing--. thereabouts. I now fee, that Timon hated not Men 

'The Method ot i. is Difccutfe is three-fold ; he could not affeCl Beajls, therefore he lived alone by 
firft, to declare what that is which is taught ; then himfelf-, perhaps, not-without Danger. Take this as 
' " ‘ ' a princi- you pleafe ; my Refolution is to live far from the City, 


Coin pari fun ; and whether t 
r oppugn the contrary. Thirdly, 


lend the Tenon 
whether it be i 

'1 he Maiks which he ufually affixed 
tings, are thefe. 


grant me Life. 


' hereafter 


r long as God fall 


j his Wri- w In Poefy he v 


Denotes Platon 




tcrXn, Do&iines and Opinions proper to Plato . 


pKfiyfxsvovt choice Exprdlions. 


X 

XX 

xx 


* Dithyrambs. 

An Epick Poem. 

Four Tragedies , all which (as we faid) he burnt. 


'■tyfj.is’Sr, Things fuperfluouJ. 


•‘V/** wipiiiriy/uivn, Double Signification a 
inn, Philofophical Inftitution. 
ao-*®-, Agreement of 


•e 

* 


SBtX'&e, Improbation. Hitherto Laertius. 


“ There are two Epiftles under Plato’s Name be- 

ides thofe in hie Wrrh drraJu m...!_j * • 


lides thofe in his Works already mentioned, one in Plato’/ Wifdom, amongjl many excellent Writings, 
Laertius his Life of Architas. /./> *u. 6 


y \The Atlantick Story, of which thus Plutarch ; 
Solon began the Atlantick Story (which he had learn'i 
of the Priefls of Sais, very proper for the Athenians) 
but gave it ever by Reafon of his old Age and tht 
largenefs of the Work. Plato took the fame Argu¬ 
ment, as a wajle Piece of fertile Ground fallen n 
him by hereditary Right: He manured it, refind 
it, enclofed it with large Walls, Porches and Galls- 
ties, fuch as never any Fable or Poem had before ; 
but becaufc he undertook it late, he was prevented 
by Death. The more Things written delight us, the 
more their not being perfected is a Lofs to us. For 
the^ Athenian City left the Temple of Jupiter, fi 


left the Atlantick alone imperfect. 


Plato to Architas. itnrgfxfu?. 

TT HE Commentaries which came from you, we re¬ 
ceived -with extraordinary Content, infinitely 
admiring the Writer, who appears to us a Perfon 
worthy of thofe ancient Predeceffors ; for thofe Men 
are faid to be Myrxans of thofe Trojans which were 
banijhed in the Time of Laomedon j good Men, as 
Traditionfpeaks them. Thofe Commentaries of mine, 
concerning which you write, are not yet polijbed-, 
however, as they are, I have fent them to you. In 
the keeping of them we agree both, fo as I need not 
give you any Directions. Farewell. 

Another publiihed by Leo Allatius, amongft the 
Socratick Epiftles. ° 


Epigrams, of which thefe are extant in Laer¬ 
tius, Atbtmeus, Aulus Gcllius , and the Anthology. 

Upon one named After. 

* ’the Stars, my Star, tbou vieweft ; Heaven I 

i would be. 

That I with thoufand Eyes might gaze on tbee. 
Upon bis Death. 

* A Phofpher 'mongft the Living, late wert thou, 
But Jbin’ft among tbo Dead a Hcfper now. 

Epitaph on Dion, engrav’d on his Tomb at Sy 
racufe. 


3 , 6, ay. 3 a S i 


Lsot. j. j. x aEliuu Van Hift. a. jo. y la vitS Solea, 


Lurt. 3. *9. boM 

on 
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b Old Hecuba tho Trqjanr Matron's Years 
Were interwoven by the Fates with Tears ; 

But thee with blooming Hopes m Dion deck'd, 
Gods did a Trophy ef tbeir Power ereit. 

Tby honour’d Reliques in tbeir Country ref}, 

Ah Dion f wbofe Lent rages in my Breaji. 

On Alexis. 

c Fair is Alexis, _/ no fioner fa id, 

IVhtn every one bit Eyes that Way convey'd: 

My Soul (as when J'otne Dog a Bone we Jbow, 

Who fnatcheth it) loft we not Phsedrus fo ? 

On Archeeanaffa. 

<• To Archae’naffa, on whofe furrow’d Brow 
Love Jits in Triumph , I my Service vow ; 

If her declining Graces Jhine fo bright, 

What Flames felt you who faw her Noon of Light ? 

On Agathon. 

' My Soul, when I kifs'd Agathon, didJlart 
Up to my Lip, jujl ready to depart. 

To Xantippe. 

f An Apple l (Love’s Emblem) at thee throw, 

Thou in Exchange thy Firgin-zone befiow. 

If thou refufe my Suit, yet read in this. 

How Jhort thy Tears, how frail thy Beauty is. 

I caji the Apple, loving thofe love thee, 
t Xantippe yield, far foon both old will be. 

b On the Eretriam vanquifh’d by the Perftans. 

1 We in Euboea, bom Eretrians are 
Buried in Sulk from our Country far. 


Time. 

■ Time all Things brings to pafs, a Change creates 
In Names, in Forms, in Nations and in States. 

Death. 

0 That is a Ploughman’s Grave, a Sailor's this i 
To Sea and Land alike Death common is. 

On one ihip-wreck’d. 

r The cruel Sea, which took my Life away. 
Forbore to flrip me of my la ft Array : 

From this a covetous Man did not refrain, 

Afiing a Crime fo great for fo (mail Gain ; 

But let him wear it to the Shades, and there 
Before great Pluto in my Cloaths appear. 

Another. 

’ Safely (O Sailors) prefs the Land, and Wave 
Tet know, ye pafs'd a Jhip wreck'd Perfon's Grave. 

On the Statue of Venus. 



Another. 


* Not carv’d by Steel, or Praxitele’i fam’d Hand: 
Thus naked before the Judges didjl thou ftand. 

Love fleeping. 


Venus and the Mufes. 

k Firgint ([aid Venus to the Mufes) pay 
Homage to us, or Love Jball wound your Hearts : 
The Mutes anfwer’d, take thefe Toys away. 

Our Breqfts are Proof againjl his childijh Darts. 

Fortune exchang’d. 

1 One finding Gold, in Change, the Halter quits. 
Miffing bis Gold, t’other the Halter knits. 

On Sappho. 

“ He, who believes the Mufes nine, mi flakes, 

For Lesbian Sappho ten tbeir Number makes. 
b Uwt. ibid. AmJuL 4. jj. *«. c Ibid. t. JJ. 44- d L* 
**• «• i Lm»«. *. *». k but iOH. J LmrU ibid. Antbc 
I *** 3* P Ibid. 3. aa. 4. 4 Ibid. 3. aa. 7. r Ibid. 4. la. 


* IFitbin the Coroert of a Jbady Grove 
We faw the little red-cheek’d God of Love. 

He bad not Bow nor Jjhtiver, thofe among 
The neighbouring Trees upon a Bough were bung: 
Upon a Bank of tender Rofe-buds laid 
He (fmi/zng) Jlept; Bees with their Noife invade 
His Refl, and on his Lips their Honey made. 

Pan piping. 

" Dwell awful Silence on the Jbady Hills, 

Among the bleating Flocks and purling Rills, 
When Pan the Reed doth to his Lip apply, 
Infpiring it with facred Harmony, 

Hydriads and Hamadryads at that Sound, 

In a well order'd Meafure beat the Ground. 
e Ibid. t Ibid. f Anthsl. 5 
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On the Image of a Satyr Sn a Fountain, and Lev* 

deeping. Another, ' 

* A skilful Hand this Satyr made fo near 

To Life , that only Breath is wanting here ; * Satyr Diodorus did not mate. 

/ am Attendant to the Nymphs j before But (barm ajleep j if prick'd he will awake. 

I fill'd out purple Wine , now Water pour ; 

II'ho e'er thou art com'Jl nigh , treadfoftly , left On « Seal. 

You waken Love out of his pleafing rejl. 

1 Five Oxen graving in a fiowry Mead, 
Another. A J after Seal done to the Life doth hold , 

* On horned Lyseus I attend ', The little Herd away long fince had fled. 

And pour the Streams thefe Nayads lend, JVer't not inclos’d within a Pale of Gold. 

JlijoJe Noife Love’s Slumber doth befriend. 

w Anth. 4. II. 91. x Ibid. 4. J*. 93. Jf Ibid. 4. Ji. 98. z Ibid. 4. lS. 6 . 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Philofophy, and haw a Philofopher mujt be qualified. 

S Uch a Summary as this may be given of the for thofe Parts which ufe to be tranfported with 
Dodlrine of Plato. Philofophy is the Defire of Paflions, he muft have reduced to Obedience by 
Wifdom, or Solution of the Soul from the Nature. For whofoever hath once embraced thofe 
Body, and a Converfion to thofe Things, which Difciplines which are converfant in Confideration 
arc true and perceptible by Intellect. IVifdom , e-oeicc, of fuch Things as truly exift, and hath addicted all 
is ti e Science of Things divine and human. A his Study thereunto, little valueth corporeal Pleafure. 
Pbilofopber is he who takes Denomination from Moreover, a Philofopher muft have a liberal Mind, 
Philofophy, as a Mufician from Mufick. He who for the Eftimation of mean Things is contrary to 
is to be a Philofopher, muft be thus qualified : Fkft, a Man who intendeth to contemplate the Truth of 
He muft have a natural Capacity of all fuch Learn- Things. Likewife, he muft naturally love Juftice, 
ing as is able to fit and bring him to the Knowledge for he muft be ftudious of Truth, Temperance and 
of that Efience which is perceptible by Intellect, Liberality. He muft alfo have an acute Appre- 
not of that which is in continual Fluxion or Muta- henfion, and a good Memory, for thefe inform a 
tion. Then he muft have a natural Affedfion to Philofopher ; thofe Gifts of Nature, if improved 
Truth, and an Averfion from receiving Falfhood ; by Difcipline and Education, make a Man pet* 
and befides this, temperate in a manner by Nature j feft in Virtue, but neglcdcd arc the Caufe of tte 
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«orft Illfc ThtSePUtto uferf to call by the fame 
jfomes with the Virtues* Temperance, Fortitude 
and Jufiice. 

CHAP. II. 

T 3 at Contemplation is to be preferred before Aflion. 

W Hereas Life is twofold. Contemplative and 
Active, the chief Office of the Contempla¬ 
tive confifteth in the Knowledge of Truth, as of 
the Aftive, in the Pra(Slice of thofe Things which 
are diftated by Reafon. Hence the Contemplative 
Life is firft, after which as neceflary followeth the 
Aftive. That it is fo, may eafily be proved thus. 
Contemplation is an Office of the In tel left, in the 
underftanding of Intelligibles. Aftionisan Opera¬ 
tion of the rational Soul, performed by Mediation 
and Service of the Body. For the Soul, when it 
contemplateth the Divinity and the Notions thereof, 
is raid to be bell affefted. This Affe&ation is cal¬ 
led ffirnou, Wifdom, which is nothing pHe but an 
Aflimulation to the Deity. This therefore ought 
to be edeemed the firft and principal, as being moft 
expetibleand proper to Man; for there are no Im¬ 
pediments that can hinder it from being within our 
Power, and it is Caufe of our propofed End, But 
aflive Life, and the Praftice thereof, chiefly mak¬ 
ing Ufe of the Mediation of the Body, are many 
Times obftrufterf; whereof thofe Things which the 
ctnremplative Life confiders in order to the Refor¬ 
mation of the Manners of Men, a Philofopher, as 
often as Neceffity requireth, (hall transfer to Aftion. 
Then fhall a good Man apply himfelf to the Ad- 
miniftration of civil Affairs, when he feeth them 
ill managed by others. He mull look upon the 
Leading of an Army, Adminiftration of Juftice and 
Embaffies, as Things neceffary. The Inftitution 
of Laws, ordering the Common-wealth, the Com- 
preflure of Seditions, Education of Youth in Difci- 
pline, are the chiefeft, and, amongft thofe Things 
which relate to Aftion, of greateft Confcquence. 
Hence it is manifeft, that a Philofopher muft not 
only be perfeverant in Contemplation, but alfo che- 
riih and increafe it, fometimes giving himfelf to 
Action as an Attendant upon Contemplation. 

CHAP. III. 
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and Rhetorical , which conterheth Entkymeme , cal¬ 
led an knperfeft Ratiocination ; and laltly into So- 
phifms. This the Philofopher muft look upon, not 
as the chiefeft but a neceflary Part. 

Of Praflick Philolophy, one Part is converfant 
about Manners, another orders Families, the lall 
takes Care of a Common-wealth. The firft called 
Etbick , the fecond Oeconomick, tlie third Politick. 

Of Thcoretick Philolophy, one Part enquires into 
Things immutable and divine, and the firft Caufes 
of Things; this is called Theology ; another the Mo¬ 
tion of the Stars, the Revolution and Reftitution of 
Cceleftial Bodies, and the Conftitution of the World. 
This is called Phyjick. That whereby we enquire 
geometrically, and thofe other Difciplines which are 
called fJudMfsdlit, is termed Mathematick. 

Philofophy being thus divided, we muft firft, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, fpeak of the Dialeflick Part, and 
in that, firft of the “Judiciary. 

CHAP: IV. 

DIALECTIC K. 

Of the “Judiciary Part. 

Hereas there is fomething that judgeth, fome- 
v v thing which is judged, it is neceflary alio 
that there be fomething which is made of both thefe, 
properly called Judgment. This Judgment may 
not unfitly be termed Judiciary, but more com¬ 
monly that which judgeth. This is twofold ; one, 
from which, another by which Judgment is made. 
That is Intelleft ; this the natural Organ accom¬ 
modated for Judgment; primarily of true Things; 
fecondarily off alfo ; neither is it any Thing but 
natural Reafon. To explain this mare fully, of 
Things which are, a Philofopher who judgeth the 
Things themfelves, may be called a Judge-, Rea¬ 
fon likewifeis a Judge, by 'which Truth is judged, 
which even now we called an Organ. 

Reafon is twofold, one incomprehcnjihle and true ; 
the other is never deceived in the Knowledge of 
thofe Things which are. The firft is in the Power 
of God, not of Man ; the fecond in that of Man 
alfo. This likewife is twofold, the firft Science, 
and Scientifick Reafon ; the fecond Opinion. The 
firft hath Certitude and Stability, as being conver- 


The three Parts of Pbilafopby. 

THE Study of a Philofopher feemeth, according 
A to Plato, to be converfant chiefly in three 
Things, in the Contemplation and Knowledge of 
Things, in the Praftice of Virtue, and in Difpu- 
tatien. The Science of Things that are, is called 
“Theoretick ; of thofe which pertain to Aftion, Pra- 
ftick ; the difputative Part Dialeflick. 

Dialeftiot is divided i«te Dtvtfion, Definition, 
hduaion and Sjllogifim 5 SyHogifift into the Apo- 
d*iflick, whichconc a r n e th neceflary Ratiocination; 


fant in Things certain and ftable. The fecond Si¬ 
militude of Truth and Opinion, as being converfant 
in Things fubjeft to Mutation. Of Science in In- 
teHigibles, and Opinion in Senfibles, the Principles 
are Intellefiisn and Senfe. 

Senft is a Paffion of the Soul by the Mediation 
of the Body, firft, declaring a paflive Faculty ; 
when through the Organs of Senfe, the Species of 
Things are impreffed in the Soul, fo as they are not 
defaced by Time, but remain firm and lafting, the 
Confervation thereof is called Mtmory. 

Opinion is the Cunjunftton of Memory and 
Sente ; 
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Senfe ; fjr, when ferns ObjeiS: occurreth, which 
can firil move the Senfe, thereby Senfe is effe&ed 
in us, and by Senfe, the Memory. Then again 
is the fame Thing objected to our Senfe, we join 
the precedent with the confequent Senfe, and now 
fay within ourfeivee, Socrates , a Horfe, Fire, and 
the like: This is termed Opinion, when we join 
the precedent Memory with the late Senfe ; when 
thefe agree within themfelves, it is a true Opinion, 
if they difagree, a falfe ; for, if a Man, having the 
Species of Socrates in his Memory, meet with Pla¬ 
to, and think, by Reafon of fome Likenefs betwixt 
them, he hath met Socrates again, and afterwards 
join the Senfe of Plato, which he took, as it were, 
irum Socrates , with the Memory which he preferved 
of Socrates, there will arife a falfe Opinion. 

That wherein Senfe and Memory are formed, 
Plato comparcth to a Tablet of Wax, but when the 
Soul by Cogitation reforming thefe Things, which 
are conceived in Opinion by Memory and Senfe, 
looketh upon thefe as Things from which the other 
a ic derived ; Plato femctiines calleth this a Picture 
ii >, ,1 Phantafy. Cogitation, he calleth the Soul's 
Difcourje within herfelfi Speech , that which flow- 
eth from the Cogitation through the Mouth by 
Voice. Intelleflion is an Operation of the Intellect, 
contemplating firft Intelligibies. It is two-fold, 
one of the Soul, beholding Intelligibies before Ihe 
cometh into the Body ; the other of the fame, af¬ 
ter Ihe is immers’d in the Body : The firft is pro¬ 
perly called Intelleflion ; the other, whilft £he is in 
the Body, is termed Natural Knowledge, which is 
nothing but an Intelle&ion of the Soul confined to 
the Body. When we fay. Intellection is the Prin¬ 
ciple of Science, we mean-not this latter, but the 
other, which is competible to the Soul in her fepa- 
rate State, and as we faid, is then called IntelleCtion, 
now natural Knowledge. The fame Plato term¬ 
er h fnnple Knowledge the Wing of the Soul ; feme- 
times Reminijcence. 

Of thefe fimple Sciences confifteth Reafon ; which 
is born with us, the efficient of natural Science ; 
and as Reafon is two-feld, Sciemifick, and Opini- 
onative, fe IntelleCtion and Senfe. It is likewife 
necefiary that they have their Objects, which are 
Intelligibies and Scnftblcs : And for as much as of 
Intelligibies, feme are Primary, as Ideas, others fe¬ 
cundary, as the Species that are in Matter, and can¬ 
not be feparated from it. Intelleflion likewife muft 
be two-feld, one of Primaries, the other of Secun- 
daries. Again, for as much as in Senfsblts, fome 
are primary, as Qualities, Colour, Whitenefs, o- 
thers by Accident, as white coloured, and that which 
is concrete, as Fire : In the fame Manner is Senfe, 
firft of Primaries , fecond of Secondaries. Intel¬ 
lection judgeth primary Intelligibies, not without 
feicntifick Knowledge, by a certain Comprehenfion 
without Difiourfe. Secondaries the fame feienti- 
fick Reafon judgeth, but not without IntclleCfion. 


Senfibles, as well primary as fecondnrySenifc, judg. 
eth, but not without opiqiooative Jteaibn. That 
which is concrete, the fame Reafon judgeth, but 
not without Senfe. And fince the intelligible World 
is the primary Intelligible, the fenfible femething 
concrete, the firft Jntelle&ion judgeth with Reafon ; 
that is, not without Reafon ; the other opinionative 
Reafon not without Senfe, whereas there is both 
Contemplation and Adtion ; right Reafon difeern- 
eth not in the fame Manner thofe which are fab- 
jedt to Contemplation, and thofe which are fub- 
jedl to Adtion : In Contemplation, it confidereth 
what is true, what falfe ; in Things that belong to 
Adiion, what is proper, what improper, what that 
is which is done. For having an innate Knowledge 
of that which is good and honeft, by ufing Reafon, 
and applying it to thofe natural Notions, as to cer¬ 
tain Rules, wc judge whether every Thing be good 
or bad. 

CHAP. V. 

The Elements and Office of Diale flick. 

/"AT Dialedtick, the firft and chiefeft Element, 
^ according to Plato, is, firft to confider the 
E(fence of every Thing ; next the Accidents thereof. 
What a Thing is, it confiders, either from its Su¬ 
periors, by Divifion and Definition, or contrarywife 
by Analyfis. Accidents which adhere to Subftances, 
are considered, either from thofe Things which are 
contained by Induflion, or from thofe which do 
contain by SyllagiJ'm. 

Hence the Parts of Dialeflick are thefe, Divifton, 
Definition, Analyfis , Induflion, Syllogifm. 

Of Divifions, one is a Diftribution of the Genus 
into Species, and of the whole into Parts ; as when 
we divide the Soul into the rational Part and the 
irrational; and the latter, into the concupifcible and 
the irafcible. Another is of a Word into diveis 
Significations, when the fame may be taken feveJal 
Ways. A third of Accidents, according to the!* 
Subjects ; as when we fay of Good, fome belong to 
the Soul, fome to the Body, feme are external. 
The fourth of Subje&s, according to their Acci¬ 
dents ; as of Men, fome are good, feme ill, fome 
indifferent. Divifion of the Genus rato.its Specks, 
is firft to be ufed, when we examine the EHence 
of a Thing, this cannot be done but by Defini¬ 
tions. 

Definition is made by Divifion in this Manner, 
we muft take the Genus of the Thing to be de¬ 
fined, as that of Man, living Creature; that we 
muft divide by the next Differences, defending to 
it3 Species, as rational and irrational, mortal and 
immortal. Thus, by adding the firft Difference to 
the Genus, it made the Definition of Man. 

Of Analyfis there are three Kiada, one by which 
we afeend from SenfibJea to primary Intewgibks; 
another, whereby we afeend by Demon ftrates aod 
Subdcmonftrates, to iadcmonftndde in—dime P»* 
pofitioeu* 
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portions. TI* lift, which from Supposition pro¬ 
ceeded to thofe Principles which are taken without 

Suppofition. 

The firft Kind is thus ; as if from that Beauty 
which is in the Body, we Should proceed to that of 
the Mind, from that to another converfant in the 
Offices of Life, thence to that of Laws, and fo at 
laft to the vaft Ocean of Beauty, that by thefe 
Steps, as it were, we may arrive at the Sight of the 
Supreme Beauty. 

The fecond Kind of Analyfis is thus ; we muft 
fuppofe that which we feek, and confider thofe 
which are precedent, demonftrating them by Pro- 
greffion, from Inferiors to Superiors, until we ar¬ 
rive at that which is firft and generally granted. 
From which, beginning anew, we return lynthe- 
tically to that which was fought. As for Example, 

1 enquire whether the Soul be immortal, and fup- 
pofing it to be lb, I enquire whether it be always 
moved. This ^eing demonltrated, I again en¬ 
quire, whether that which is always moved, is 
moved by itfelf, which being again demonftrated, 
we examine, whether that which is moved by itfelf, 
be the Principle of Motion. Laftly, whether a 
Principle is ingenerate ; this, as moll certain, is ad¬ 
mitted by alL That which is ingenerate, is alfo 
incorruptible; whence, as from a Thing mod cer¬ 
tain, we collect this Demonftration. If a Principle 
be ingenerate and incorruptible, that which is mov¬ 
ed by itfelf, is the Principle of Motion ; but the 
Soul is moved by itfelf, therefore the Soul is incor¬ 
ruptible, ingenerate and immortal. 

The third Kind of Analyfis upon Suppofition, is 
this j he who enquireth after a Thing, firft fup- 
poleth that Thing, then obferves what will follow 
upon that Suppofition. If a Reafon for the Suppo- 
fiticn be required, afluming another Suppofition, he 
enquireth, whether that which was firft fuppofed, 
follow again upon another Suppofition : This he al¬ 
ways obferveth, until he come at laft to that Prin¬ 
ciple, which is not taken upon Suppofition. 

Induction is every Method by Reafon, which 
proceedeth either from like to like, or from Singu¬ 
lars to Univterfels : It is of great Efficacy to excite 
natural Notions, 


Of Propofitions, fome are Categorical, fom e Hy¬ 
pothetical ; the Categorical are fimple, as every juit 
1 hing is good ; Hypothetical import Confequence 
or Repugnance. 

Sylhgifms are ufed by Plato , either to confute or 
demonjirate ; to confute what is falfe by Interroga¬ 
tion, to Jemonftrate what is true by Declaration. 
Syllogifm is a Speech, wherein fome Things being 
laid down, another Thing befides thofe which are 
laid down, is neceflarily inferred from them. 

Of Syllogifmt , fome are Categorical ’, fome Hypo¬ 
thetical, fome mix'd: Categorical are thofe whole 
Sumptions and Conclufions are fimple Propofitions. 
Hypothetical are thofe which confilb of Hypothetical 
Propofitions ; Mix'd , which conclude both. 

Plato ufeth demonjlrative Arguments in thofe 
Dialogues, wherein he explaineth his own Doctrine ; 
probable , againft Sophifts and young Men ; litigious 
againft thofe who are properly called Eriflick , as 
Euthydemus and Hippias. 

Of Categorical Syllogifms there are three Figures ; 
the firft is, that wherein the common Extreme is 
firft the Predicate, then the Subject. The fecond, 
when the common Extreme is predicate in both ; 
the third wherein the common Extreme is fubjecl 
in both. Extremes are the Parts of a Propofition, 
as in this, a Man is a living Creature , Man and 
living Creatures are the Extremes. Plato often ar- 
gueth in the firft, fecond, and third Figures ; in 
the firft, as in Alcibiades ; 

Jufl Things are honejl, 

Honejl Things are good, 

Therefore ju/l Things art good. 

In the fecond , as in Parmenides as. 

That which hath no Parts is neither freight nor 
crooked, 

But whatfoever hath Figure is either freight or 
crooked , 

Therefore , whatfoever hath not Parts , hath not 
Figure. ' 

In the third thus, in the fame Book, 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Propofitions and Argumentations. 

QF that Speech which we call Propofition , there 
are two Kinds; Affirmation and Negation ; 
Affirmation, as Socrates walketh ; Negation , as So- 
‘rates walketh not. 


Whatfoever hath Figure is qualitive, 

Whatfoever hath Figure is finite , 

Therefore , whatfoever is qualitative is finite. 

Likewife by Hypothetical Syllogifm, Plato often 
difputeth, chiefly in Parmenide thus : 


Of affirmative and negative Propofitions, fome If one hath not Parts, it bath neither Beginning, 
>re univerfal, others particular ; % particular Affir- End nor Middle. 

native is thus. Some Plea furc is good ; a particular But if it have neither Beginning, End, nor Mid- 
Negative is. Some Plea fine is not good ; an uni- die, it hath no Bound, and if no Bound, no Fi- 

' ' fal dffirmatiaty All difboneft Thine are ill ; «n run, 

ttvverfal Negaterse, 'No mm eft ThtOg is good. Therefore, if one hath no Parts,it bath no Figure. 

In 
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In the fecond Hypothetical Figure, ordinarily 
called the third , wherein the common Extreme is 
fubjeft in both, he argucth thus : 

If one hath not Parts, it is neither Jlreight nor 

crooked , 

If it hath a Figure, it is either Jlreight or crooked, 
Therefei.-, if it hath no Parts, it hath no Figure. 

In the third Figure, by fame called the feconj, 
wlicifin the common Extreme twice precedes the 
other two, he thus argues, in P bee done, 

If haring the Knowledge of Equality we forget it not, 

we know, hut if we forget it, we have Recourfe 

to Rani -.fence, &c. 

AH Ed S v Hog fins, which conclude by Confe- 
tyicnce, lie ufeth thus ; 

If one is whole and finite, that is, having Beginning, 

Middle and End, it hath Figure alfo ; 

But the Antecedent is true, 

Therefore the Confcqucnt. 

Of thofe alfo which overthrow by Confequence, 
the Differences may be gathered out of Plato. 

Thus, when a Man hath diligently underflood 
the Faculties of the Mind, the various Differences 
of Men, the ftveral Kinds of Rcafoning which 
may be accommodated to this or to that, and to 
what Perfons fuch and luch Reafons are to be ufed, 
he, meeting with an Opportunity fuiting with his 
Purpofe, will become a perfect Orator. 

The Reafons of Sophifms and captious Arguments 
are, if wc obferve narrowly, exprelfcd by Plata in 
Euthydcmo ; for there is declared which are in 
Words, which in Things, and how they are to be 
folved. 

The ten Precdicatncnts are touched by Plato in 
Pu'-menide, and in Ills other Dialogues; the Place 
of Etj urologies'is fully let down in Cratylo. To 
conclude, he was lingula:ly admirable for Divilion 
fmd Definition, wherein the created Force of Dia¬ 
lectic confided). 

I he Sum of that which he faith in Cratylo, is 
t!j,i. He enejuireth whether Karnes are by the Pow¬ 
er and Reafon of Nature, or bv Impqfitiou. He 
concluded:, tbat the Rectitude of Names is by a 
certain Impnfition, not temerarious, or cafual, but 
fbemingly t.< follow the Nature of tiie Things thern- 
felves ; lor Rectitude of Names is nothing but an 
Impufition confbnmt to the Nature of the Thing. 
Hence every Imposition of Names :s not iufficient 
for Rectitude ; neither the Nature nor fir ft Sound 
<>t riie Voice, but that which is compoied of both; 
fn ;>s everv Name is conveniently and properly ap- 
piivd to the Thing. For any Name applied, to any 
Thing will not iigniiy rightly ; as if we fhvuld in*- 
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pofe the Name of Horfc upon Man.* To fpenk 
a kind of Action: Not he that fpeaketh any way 
fpeaketh rightly, but he who fpeaketh foU I the Ma¬ 
ture of the Thing requireth. And fora&nuch as 
Expreffion of Names is a Part of Speaking, as Noun 
is a Part of Speech, to name rightly, or not right¬ 
ly, cannot be done by any Impofitioir of Names, 
but by a natural Affinity of the Name with the 
Thing itfelf. So that he is a right Impofer of 
Names who can exprefs the Nature of the Things 
in their Names; for a Name is an Inftrument of 
the Thing; nobevery inconfiderate Name, but that 
which agreeth with its Nature. By this Benefit we 
communicate Things to one another; whence it 
followeth, that it is nothing elfe but an Inftrument 
accommodated to the teaching and difeerning of a 
Thing, as a Weaver’s Shuttle to his Web. It be- 
longeth therefore to a Dialectic to ufe Names aright; 
for, as a Weaver ufeth a Shuttle rightly, knowing 
the proper Ufe thereof, after it hath been made by 
the Carpenter; fo the Dialedlick rightly ufeth that 
Name which another hath made. And as to make 
a Helm, is the Office of a Ship-wright, but to ufe 
it rightly, of a Pilot; fo he who frameth Names, 
fhall impofe them rightly, if he do it as if a Dia- 
ledtick were prefent, who underftandeth the Nature 
of thofe Things which are fignified by the Names. 
Thus much for Diale&ick. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Theoretick Philofophy. 

Wf E come next to Theoretick Philofophy, where- 
of one Part is Theologick, another Phyfick, a 
third Metaphyjick. The End of Theology is (he 
Knowledge of primary Caufes. Of Phyfick, toun- 
derftand the Nature of the Univerfe, what kind of 
Creature Man is, what Place he holdeth in the 
World, whether there be a Divine Providence over 
all Things, to which there are other Gods fubor- 
dinafe ; how Men are in refpedl of them. TheEnd 
of Mathematicks is, to know the Nature of a Su¬ 
perficies and a Solid ; and to conftder the Motion 
and Revolution of Coeleftial Bodies ; the Contem¬ 
plation whereof muft firft be propofed in brief. Thus 
Plato ufed to confirm the Acutenefs of the Mind; 
for it fharpueth the Underftanding, and rendereth 
it more ready towards the Contemplation of Divine 
Things. That which conlidereth Numbers, being 
likewife a Part of Mathematicks, ceoferrcth not » 
little to the underftanding of Things that are; it 
frees us from the Error and Ignorance which attend 
fenfible Things, and conduceth tp the right Know¬ 
ledge of the EHence of Things, It likewife rAders 
a Man expert in Military Aftairvefpe^aUy towards 
the ordering of an Army by the Science of TaBkku 
Geometry a Up conferrqtb much towards, the under- 
ftanding of Good, itfelf, if a Man ptuduc it not only 
for mechanical Pipicahpn, but (h»| beaay, by the 
3 Help 
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{{dp thereof, afcend to Thing* which we not t 
fofying h>mfcl/ about thofe wbtch ai* in continual 
Generation and Motion. Stereometry, like wife, is 
exceeding uTeful \ for, after the fecond Acretiqn, 
folic vreth this Contemplation, which holdeth the 
third Room. JJlronomy alfo is ufefo], as a fourth 
Pifcipline, wbejebjr we confider the Motions of the 
Heavens and the Stars, and the Author of Night 
and Day, Montha and Years. Thus, by a fami¬ 
liar kind of Way, finding out him who made all 
thefe s and by thefe Difciplines, as from certain Ru¬ 
diments or Elements, proceeding to Things more 
fublime. Likewtfe Mufiek is to be learnt, which 
relatetii to hearing; for, as the Eyes are created for 
Aftronomy, fo are the Ears for Harmony. And 
as when we apply ourfelves to Aftronomy, we are 
led from vifible Things, to the divine invisible Ef- 
fence; fo when we receive the Harmony of Voice 
in at our Ears, from audible 'Things, we afcend by 
Degrees to thofe which are perceived by Intellect. 
Unlefs we purfoe Mathematical Difciplines to this 
End, the Omtemplation thereof wilt be imperfect, 
unprofitable, and of no Value. We muft there¬ 
fore prefently proceed from thofe Things which are 
perceived by the Eyes and Ears, to thofe which 
Reafon only diicerneth $ for Mathematick is only a 
Preface to divine Things. They who addiift them- 
felves to Arithmetick and Geometry, defire to ar¬ 
rive at the Knowledge of that which is 5 which 
Knowledge they obtain no otherwife than as by a 
Dream, but really they cannot attain it, becaufe 
they know not the Principles them felves, nor thofe 
Things which are compounded of the Principles. 
Neverthelefs, they conduce to thofe Things which 
we mentioned j wherefore Plata will not have fuch 
Difciplines to be called Sciences. Dialed*ick Me¬ 
thod proceeds in foch Manner, that by Geometri¬ 
cal Hypothcfes, it afeendetb to firft Principles, 
which are not taken upon Hypothcfis. For this 
Reafon he calleth Dialed* a Science t but neither 
Mathematick, nor Opinion, becaufe it is more per- 
fpicuous than fenfthle Things; nor a.Science, be¬ 
caufe ’tis more obfeure than firft Intelligibles. But, 
the Opinion of Bodies, the Science of Primaries, 
the Contemplation of Mathemiticks. 

He likewife after fiat h‘ Faith and Imagination. 
Faith, of T hings Gibja£* to Senft ( Imagination of 
Images and Species. 

Becaufe Disle&ick is more efficacious than Ma¬ 
thematick, as being cooverfanr about Divine Eter¬ 
nal Things, therefore it is put before all Matbensa- 
ticks, as a Wall and Fortification of the reft. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Fir* Manor, 



to the Creation of the World, and Contemplation 
thereof, whereby, at laft, we come to the Creation 
and Nature of Man. 

To begin with Matter \ this be calleth the Re¬ 
ceptacle, Nterfe, Mother , Place , and Subject of all 
Images ; affirming that it is touched without Senfe , 
and comprehended by an adulterate Kind of Reafon, 
The Property thereof is to undergo the Generation 
of all Things, and to cherifti them like a Nurfe, 
and to admit all Forms; being of her own Nature 
expert of all Form, Quality, and Species. Thefe 
Things are imprinted and form’d in her as in a 
Table, and ftte admitteth their Figures, not having 
of herfelf any Figure or Qualiry. For, Ihe could 
not be fit to receive the Impreilions of feveral Form', 
unlefs (he were wholly void of ail Quality, and of 
thofe Forms which (he is about to receive. They 
who make fweet Unguents of Oil, make Choice of 
that Oil which hath the Ieaft Scent; they who 
would imprint any Figures in Wax, firft fmooth 
and polifh the Matter, defacing all former Figures. 
It is requifite that Matter, capable of all Things, if 
it muft receive all Forms, muft not have the Na¬ 
ture of any one of them, but muft be fubjedted to 
all Forms, without any Quality or Figure} and 
being fucb, it is neither a Body, nor incorporeal, 
but a Body potentially; as Brals is potentially a 
Statue, becaufe then it becomes a Statue, when it 
puts on the Form thereof. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of Ideas. 

VXTHereas Matter is a Principle, Plato likewife in- 
’ ’ troduceth other Principles befide Matter. One 
as an Exemplar, Ideas ; another Paternal, God, the 
Father and Author of all Tilings. Idea , as to God, 
is the Notion of God, as to us, the primary Intel¬ 
ligible-, as to Matter, a Manner \ as to this fenfible 
World, an Exemplar \ as to itfclf, EJfence. For 
whatsoever is made with Underftahding, muft nc- 
ceflarily be referred to fomething, as if fbmething 
be made from another j as my Pufture from me, the 
Exemplar thereof muft be prefuppofed ; and if there 
be nothing Eternal, every Artift conceiveth it firft 
within Wrrrfelf, then transferred! the Forms thereon 
into Matter. 

They define Idea an Eternal Exemplar of Things, 
which are according to Nature} for the greater 
Part of Platonifts will not allow an Idea to be of 
Thing* that are made by Art, as of a Shield, or 
Lute} nor of Things that are preternatural, as of a 
Fever, or unmturai-Chofer} nor of Singulars, as 
of Socrates or Plato nor Of yile abjedfc Things, as 
of Filth, or Straws} nor of Relatives, as of greater 
and longer: Tor Idea’s are the Eternal:Notions of 
God, p*ffcft in thetnfe lv e s . 

That there ate Meat, they prove thus. Whether 
God-he lafeDeS or foe&ttbtng Intelligent, he muft 
* C c haye 
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have his Intelligibles, and thofe Eternal and Im¬ 
moveable i if fo, there are Idea's. For if Matter 
itfelf be in it fell void of Meafurc, it is ncceflary that 
it receive Meafure from fotr.e Superior, that is whol- 
1 remote from Matter : But the Antecedent is true, 
therefore the Confcquentj and if fo, there are Idea's, 
i creuin Meafurcs void of Matter. Again, if the 
World were not made by Chance, it muft not only 
be made of fomething, but by fomething; and not 
o>)lv fo, but after the Likertefa of fomething; but, 
that after who ft; Likcnefs it was made, what is it 
hut an idea f \Vlienee it followeth, that there are 
Idea -. Again, if Inte!!c£lt differ from true Opini¬ 
on, that which is Intelligible differed from that 
which is Onmionable ; and if fb, there are Intclli- 
tr.bles diff nil from Opinionables, wherefore there 
a'c nrff Intel! dibits, as well as firli Senlibles, whence 
Wc conclude there are Idea's. 

CHAP. X. 

Of God. 

W E come next to fpeak of the third Principle, 
which Platt, though he think it almoff inef¬ 
fable, concciveth may be expreflcd in this Manner. 
If there are Intelligibles, and thofe neither Senfibles, 
nor coherent with Senfibles, but adherent to firft 
Intelligibles, then are there firft Ample Intelligibles, 
as there are firft Senfibles; the Antecedent is true, 
therefore the Confequcnt. But Men fubjedt to Per¬ 
turbation of Senfc, when they Would Contemplate 
fomething intelligible, prefently fall upon the 
'Thought of fomething fenfible, whereby at the 
dame Time they imagine Magnitude, or Figure, or 
Colour, and therefore cannot underftand this fincere- 
ly. But the Gods being void of corporeal Mixion, 
underftand purely and fincerely. Now becaufe the 
Intellect is better than the Soul, and that Intellect 
which is always in Adi, and at once underltandeth 
all Things, is better than that Intellect which is in 
Power j and of thefe, that is moll excellent which 
is the Caufe of the other, and fuperior to all. This 
can be nothing elfe but God, whom we call the 
Firft, as being the Caufe that the Intelledl of the 
World always acted. He, being hitnfelf immove¬ 
able, adieth upon the Intellect of the World, as the 
Sun upon the Eye, when it turneth towards him. 
And as that which is defired moVeth the Appetite, 
itfelf remaining immoveable; fo doth this Intellect 
move the Intellect of all Heaven. Now this firft 
intellect being mod fair, muft have the molt fair 
intelligible; but nothing is fairer than itfelf, there¬ 
fore it always underltandeth itfelf, and its own No¬ 
tions, which Adt is called Operation. 

Moreover, God is firft , eternal, ineffable, perfedl 
in himfelf ; that is, needing none ; and ever perftdl ; 
that is, abfolute.in all Times, and every way per- 
fcdl ; that is, abfolute in every Part, Divinity, Ef- 
jettce. Truth, Harmony, Good, Neither do we fe 
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name thefe, to diftinguifli one front the other, but 
rather by them ail to undefltand one. He is faid to 
be Gad, becaufe he beftoweth his Benefits upon ail 
according to their feveral Capacities, and fo is the 
Caufe of all good Fair, becaufe he is in his Eflencc 
both more and equal. Truth, becaufe he is the 
Principle of all Truth, as the Son of all Light, 
and Father , as being Caufe of all Things, and s. 
doming the Mind of Heaven, and Soul of the 
World, after his own Exemplar and Notions. For 
according to his own Will he filled all Things with 
himfelf, exciting the Soul of the World, and con¬ 
verting it to himfelf; for he is Caufe of that Intel¬ 
lect, which being adorned by the Father, adorneth 
alfo the Nature of all this World. He is likewise 
ineffable, and, as we faid, can only be perceived by 
the Mind ; for he is neither Genu9 nor Species, ner 
Difference; neither can any Accident be applied to 
him. He is not HI, for that it Were Impiety to af¬ 
firm ; nor Good , for fo he (hould be termed if lie 
were meanly or highly participant of Goodnefs, 
Nor Difference, for that cannot be made according 
to the Notion of him; nor qualited, for he is not 
made that which he is by Quality, nor perfected 
thereby ; nor void of Quality, for he Is not deprived 
of any Quality that appertained to him; nor Port 
of any Thine, nor as a whole conftituted of Parts; 
nor as the fame, or divers, for nothing cart 1 happen 
to him whereby he may be diftinguifhed from 
others; neither doth he move, or is he movtd. 

Hence the firft Appreheniion of trim is by Ah- 
fir a {lion from thefe Things, as we underftand a 
Point by Abftradtion from Senfibles; confidering 
firft a Superficies, then a Line, then a Point. The 
fecond is by Analogy in this Manner. As the Sun 
is to Sight and viiible Things, himfelf not being 
Sight, yet affording the one to fee, the other to be 
feen ; fo is the firft Intellect to that IntelleS which 
is in our Soul, and to thofe Things which it undtf- 
ftandeth. For itfelf is not the Intellect, yet it 
perfected in thefe the Adt of Intelledtion, to thofe 
it afforded that they are underftood, enlightning 
that Truth which is inthem. The third Way to 
underftand him is thus: When a Man beholdeth 
that Beauty which is in Bodies, he proceedeth to 
that which is in the Soul, then to that which is in 
Offices and Laws: Laftly,- to the vaft Ocean of 
Beauty; after which, he confidcreth that which is 
good itfelf, amiable itfelf, expetible itfelf, which 
fhineth like a Light, and meeteth the Soul, that 
which afcends unto it by thefe Degrees. By this 
he comprehended God himfelf through Reafon of 
that Excellence, which confifteth in Adoration of 
him. He confidcreth God void 6f Parts; for no¬ 
thing was before him a Part, and that of which 
fomething Confifteth is precedent to that whereof it 
is Part; for a Superficie* is before a Body, and a 
Line before a Superficie*. Moreover, God not 
having many Parts, can neither be locally moM 
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per altered by Qualities ; for if he be altered, it 
muft he done by himfelf, or fome other; if by 
{bme other, that other mull be of greater Pbwer 
than he; if by himfelf, it muft be either to better 
or to worfe, both which are abfurd. 

From all thefe it followeth, that God is incorpe- 
ntil, which may likewife be proved thus. If God 
,yere a Body, he Ihould confift of Matter and Form, 
for every Body confifteth of Matter, and its Form 
joins to that Matter, which is made like unto th? 
Idea's, and in an ineffable Manner participant of 
them; but that that ihould confift of Matter and 
Form is abfurd; for then he could not be either 
fimple or a Principle; therefore he is incorporeal. 
Again, if he be a Body, he confifteth of Matter, 
and confequently is either Fire or Air, or Earth or 
Water, or fomething made out of thefe; but none 
of thefe is Principle by itfelf; befides, he muft then 
be later than Matter, as confifting of it, which be. 
ing abfurd, it is neceflary that God be incorporeal. 
Moreover, if he were a Body, it would follow, 
that he muft be gpnerable, corruptible, mutable, 
which to affirm of God were intolerable, 

CHAP. XL 

’’ Of Qualities, 

T HAT Qualities are incorporeal, may be proved 
thus. Every Body is a Subject; Quality is not 
a Subjedl, but an Accident, therefore Quality is not 
a Body. Again, no Body is in a Subjedl; every 
Quality is in a Subjaft, therefore Quality is not a 
Body. Again, Quality is contrary to Quality, but 
no Body as no Body is contrary to a Body ; there, 
fore Qualities arc not Bodies. To omit, that is 
moil agreeable to Reafon, that as Matter is void of 
Quality, fo Quality Ihould be void of Matter; and 
if Quality be void of Matter, it muft likewife be 
void of Corporeity: For, If Qualities were Bodies, 
two or three Bodies might be together in the feme 
Place, which is abfurd. 

Qualities being incorporeal, tho Maker of them 
muft be incorporeal abb. Moreover, there can be 
no Efficients, but in Corporeals; for Bodies natu¬ 
rally fuller, and are. in Mutation, not continuing 
always in Manner, nor perfevering in the fame 
State. For whenfoever they feem to efifeft any 
Thing, we (hail find that they fuffer k long before. 
Whence as. there is fomething which wholly fuffer- 
cth, fo muft there be fomething which wholly a<ft- 
eth; but fiwh only h incorporeal. 

Thus much concerning Principle, as &r as they 
relate to Theology f we .proceed neat to Phyfical- 
Contemplations, 

CHAP. XU. 

Of the Caufes, Generaticn+Elementt, end Order of 
the World. 

pOrafmuch as qf fcnfibis and Angular Things 
there muft of NectSty be fome Exemplars, via. 
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Idea's, of which are Sciences and Definitions (for 
befides all particular Men, we conceive a Man in 
our Mind, and befides all particular Horfcs a Horfc, 
and likewife befides all living Creatures, a Jiving 
Creature immortal and unbegotten. As from one 
Seal are made many Prints, and of one Man there 
may be many Pidhures, of all which, the Idea itfelf 
is Caufe that there are fuch as itfelf is) ’tis necefla¬ 
ry that this Univerfe, the hired Fahrick of God’s 
making, be fo made by God, that in the making 
thereof he looked upon an Idea as its Exemplar, 
whllft by a wonderful Providence and molt excel¬ 
lent Defign, God applied himfelf to the building of 
this Frame, becaufe he was good. 

God therefore made it of all Matter, which be¬ 
ing before the Generation of Heaven, difordedy 
fcattered; he from a deformed Confufion reduced 
to beautiful Order, and adorned every Way the 
Parts thereof with fit Numbers and Figures, until 
at laft he fo diftinguilhed them, as now they are; 
Fire and Earth to Air and Water, of which there 
were then only the Footfteps, and a certain Apti¬ 
tude to admit the Power of Elements, and fo with¬ 
out any Reafon or Order, they juftled Matter, and 
were juftled again by Matter. 

Thus God framed the World of four entire Ele¬ 
ments, of whole Fire and Earth, Water, and Air ; 
omitting no Power or Part of any of them. For, 
he faith, it muft be corporeal and generated, and 
fubjeft to Touch and Sight; but without Fire and 
Earth nothing can be touched or feen; wherefore 
juftly he framed it of fire and Earth , and becaufe 
it was requifite there (hould be fome Chain to unite 
thefe, there is a divine Chain, which according to 
the Proportion of Reafon, maketh one of itfelf, and 
thole Things which are united to it, and the World 
could not be plain (for then one Medium would 
have ferved) but Sphcerical, therefore there was 
need pf two Mediums to the Conllitution thereof. 
Betwixt Fire and Earth, by the Prefcription of this 
Reafon, is interpofed yfir and Water , that as Fire 
is to Air, fo.is Air to Water, and as Air is to Wa¬ 
ter, fo is Water to Earth : And again, as Earth is 
to Water, lb is Water to Air; and as Water is to 
Air, fo is Air to Fire. 

There being nothing remaining beyond the 
World, God made the World one, conformable to 
this Idea , which is one. He likewife made it fuch, 
as that is uncapable of Sicknefs or Ago. For, befides 
th^t nothing can hefol it whereby it may be corrupt¬ 
ed, it is lb Sufficient to itfelf, that it bath not need 
of any exterior Thing. He bellowed upon it a 
Spherical Figure, as being the feireft, the moft ca¬ 
pacious and apteft to Motion, and becaufe it need- 
etb not Hearing or Sight, or the reft of the Senfes, 
he eve it not any Organs of Senfes, He denied 
all hinds of Motion to be competible to it, except 
the circular, which is proper tq the Mind and to 
Wfifcp. 

Ct2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Convenience of Figures, with the Elements 
and World. 

ry'HE World thus confifteth of two Parts, a Soul 
-*■ and a Body ; this vifible and corruptible, that 
neither fubje<£l to Sight nor Touch. The Power 
and Conftitution of each is different, the Body con¬ 
fifteth of Fire, Earth, Water, and Air ; which 
four, the Maker of the Univerfe (there being until 
then nothing more confufed than the Elements) 
formed in a Pyramid, a Cube, an Oltaedron , and 
an Icofaedron ; but chiefly in a Dodccaedron. Mat¬ 
ter, as far as it put on the Figure of a Pyramid, 
became Fire , and mounted upward : For, that Fi¬ 
gure is the moft apt to cut and to divide, as confut¬ 
ing of fcweft Triangles ; and therefore is the rareft 
of all Figures. As far as it is an Oflaedron, it took 
the Quality of Air y where it took that of an Icofae¬ 
dron, it became Water; the Figure of a Cube 
Earth, as being the moft folrd and ftable of all the 
Elements ; the Figure of a Dodecaedron, he ufed in 
the Fabrrck of the Univerfe ; Superficies come nigh- 
er the Nature of Principles than all thefe, for they 
are before Solids. Of its Nature, the two Parents 
(as it Were) are two Triangles moft fair and rectan¬ 
gular ; one a Scalenum, the other an Ifofceles ; a 
Scalenum is a Triangle having one Right-angle, the 
other of two Thirds, the laft of one Third. A 
Scalenum therefore is the Element of a Pyramid, and 
an Oftaedron, and an Icofaedron. A Pyramid con¬ 
fifteth of four Triangles, having all Sides equal 
to one another, each whereof is divided, as we faid, 
into fix fealenous Triangles. The Oifaedrons con- 
fift of eight like Sides, whereof each is divided into 
fix Scalenums. The Icofaeders, of twenty in the 
fame Manner; but the Element of a Cube is an 
Ifofceles Triangle, for four fuch Triangles concur¬ 
ring make a Square, and fix Squares a Cube. God 
made Ufe r/a Dodecaedron in the ConftruCtlon of 
the Univerfe, whence there are twelve Figures of 
living Creature in the Zodiack, whereof each is di¬ 
vided into thirty Parts. Likewife in a Dodecaedron, 
which confifteth of twelve Pentagons, if each be di¬ 
vided into five Triangles, there are in every one fix 
Triangles, fo that in the whole F>odecaedrOn, there 
will be 360 Triangles, as many as there are De¬ 
grees in the Zodiack. 

When Matter was put into thofe Figures by 
God, firft ir was moved rudely without Order, un-' 
til at laft he reduced it to Order, each being con¬ 
joined'to one another, and compofed indue Propor¬ 
tion. ' Neither are thefe diftinflt in Place, but are 
in perpetual Motion, which they give likewife into 
Matter. For being ftraitened by the Compafi of 
the World, and agitated by mutual Juftlings, they 
are driven, the Rare always into tfte Region of the 
Solid, whence nothing is left vacuous, nothing Void 


of Body. The Inequality which resmfaeth atnongfr 
them caufeth Convulfion, for Matter is agitated a- 
mongit them, and they reciprocally by Matter. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Soul of the World, the Spheres add Stars . 

'G'Rom Bodies he alloweth that we colled the 
A Powers of the Soul ; for feeing-that We difeern 
aH Things by the Soul, hejuftly placed the Prin¬ 
ciples of all Things therein, that whatfoever fhould 
occur, we might contemplate it by that which is 
of Kin and Neighbour unto it, and attribute an Ef- 
fence thereunto confonant to the Functions. Then 
therefore he called one Subftance intelligible and 
indivifible ; he placed another divifible amongft Bo¬ 
dies, to fignify that the Knowledge as well of the 
one as of the other may be had by Intelled. And 
knowing that in Things intelligible and fenfible, 
there is Identity and Diverfity, he fitly compofed 
the Soul out of all thefe. Por, either the like is 
known by the like, as the Pythagoreans hold, or as' 
Heraclitus the Naturalifi., unlike aiwaysby unlike, 1 

That he would that the World , fhould be gene¬ 
rate, we muft not fo underftand as if there (hall b» 
any Time wherein the World is not, but in as 
much as it always perifheth in Generation, and de; 
clareth, that there is fame more excellent and prin¬ 
cipal Caufe of its Eflence. 

The Soul of the World which was from all Eter¬ 
nity, was not made by God, but only adorned by 
him, in which refpeft he is fometimes faid to have 
made it, for that he exciceth it, and oonverteth 
the Mind thereof, as out of a profbond Sleep, unto 
himfelf, that beholding his Intelligibles," and affix¬ 
ing bis Notions, it fhould from thence receive"Spe¬ 
cies and Form 5 whence it is manifeft, that the 
World was endued by God, both with a Soul and 
Mind. For intending it IB? be the beft, henjuft 
have made it animate and intelligent, fince an ani¬ 
mate Thing is' jnore excellent than an inanimate, 
and an intelligent than an unintelligent; perhaps 
the Mind *Mb could not fuh&il without a,Soul. 

This Soul, being dlfflrfcd from the Centre of 
the World to the Extremes, eas etf nd hettdetb the 
whole Body of the W-orld, fo an it is extended 
throughout the Univerfe, and in that Manner joln- 
eth and conferveth the whofo Tbn external pre- 
fide over the Internal, for they are- not -divided, 
but thefe are divided into*, fere ft Cstclfoy fata) the 
firft ckftributed according to doptaandwipfo Inter¬ 
vals. That which iscomprehended fey- tlte indi¬ 
vifible Sphpre is correfpondent to it, that Which it 
divided to the other. For the Motion of Heaven, 
which comprehendeth allTilings, being not uncer¬ 
tain, k one and ordinate, bnrthatJof the' -Tbingi 
within it, is changeable, vadfcd by rifing and fit¬ 
ting, whence called Planetary. The owwwoft 
Sphere moveth to the Rigfit-fiUnd icon 
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Weft, the uMankkeft cMstrari wife, to the Left-Hand 
from Weft to Eaft, meeting the World. 

God framed allb the Stars and Conftellations ; 
fume fixed for the Ornament of Heaven and might, 
very many in Number. The Erratick are feven, 
feiving for Number and Time, and the Illumina¬ 
tion of all Things } for Time is an Interval of the 
Motion of the World, as an Image of Eternity, 
which is the Meafijre of the State of the eternal 
World. The Planets ate not of equal Power, the 
Sun is the Leader of all, who illuminateth, and 
(heweth all Thirlgs to the Eye. Next the Moon , 
which in refpedl of her Power hath the fecond 
Place. The reft of the Planets each according to 
their feveral Proportions. The Moon maketh the 


and whatfoever Men refer to Divination , is artifi¬ 
cially wrought. 

The Earth is fixed in the Midft of all, round 
about the Axle-tree, which pafieth through the 
Midft of the World. It is the Obferverof Night 
and Day, the molt ancient of all Gods in Heaven. 
Next the Soul of the World, it affordeth us moft 
Nutriture; about it the Heavens move, and itfclf 
is a Kind of Star : It remaineth in its proper 
Place, which by Reafon of its even Weight is the 
Centre ; the ./Ether exterior is divided into the 
Sphere of fixed Stars, and that of Planets. Next 
to thefe is the Air, in the midft of the Earth with 
its Humidity. 


Meafure of a. Month, in that Space completing its 
Circle, and overtaking the Sun. The Sun mea-' 
fureth the Year, for running through the Circle of 
the Zodiack, he compleateth the Seafons of the 
Year. Of the other Stars each hath its proper Re¬ 
volution, with which all Men are not acquainted, 
but only the. Learned. By all thofe Revolutions, 
the abfolute Number of Time it ctmpleated , when 
coining all to the fame Point, they are in fuch Or¬ 
der, as if we fhould imagine a right Line to be 
drawn from the Sphere of fixed Stars to the Earth, 
the Centers all would be feen in that Line. 

There being feven Orbs in the planetary Sphere, 
the Maker of the World framed in them feven con- 
fpicuous Bodies of Matter for the moft Part fiery, 
and inferted them into the Spheres belonging to the 
other Erratick Circle. The Moon he placed in that 
Circle which is next the Earth, the Sun in the fe¬ 
cond, the Morning Star , and the facred Star of 
Mercury, in that Orb which is equal in Swittneis 
with the-Sun ; the reft higher, each in its proper 
Spliere. That of Saturn, the iloweft of all, he 
placed in that Orb which is next to the fixed Stars. 
Second to this is that which they call the Sphere of 
Jupiter, next that of Mars ; the eighth, which is 
the fupreme Power , indudeth ail. Thefe are all 
living intelligent Creatures, and Gods endued 
with a Spherical Figure. 

CHAP. XV. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of the younger Gods, Makers of Men, 

A Fter that all thefe were framed, there remain- 
ed three Kinds of living Creatures, which were 
to be mortal. Volatile, Aquatile, and Terrcjlrial ; 
the Generation whereof he committed to his Son, 
left if he himfelf had begotten them, they fhould have 
been immortal as well as the reft. They borrow¬ 
ing fome little Parts from firft Matter for a certain 
Time, formed mortal living Creatures, and becaufe 
of Mankind, as being next to the Gods, both the 
Father.of all Things, and his Sons likewife, have 
a particular Care, the Maker of all Things Cent 
down himfelf their Souls into the Earth, equal in 
Number to the Stars, and having impofed each 
one his proper Star, as a Vtbiculum, like a Law¬ 
giver, he pronounced Decrees unto them, that lie 
himfelf might be inculpable, which was that there 
fhould arife mortal Affecftions from the Body, firft 
Senfes, next Pleafure, then Grief, and Fear and 
Anger, which thofe Souls that Ihould overcome, 
and not fuffer themfeltfes tt> be tranfported by them, 
Ihould juftly be accounted Vidtors, and at the lad 
return to their proper Star, though they which Ihould 
be tranfported by Injuftice, Ihould in the fecond 
Generation undergo the Lives of Women, wherein, 
if they ceafed not from their Wickednefs, they 
Ihould at laft tranfmigrate into the Nature of Brute 
Beafts, the End of thefe Labours Ihall then be. 


Of Daemons and Elements, 

rpHere are other Desmans allb, which we may 
call intelligent Gods, in each of the Elements, 
partly vifible, partly invifible, in the /Ether, Fire, 
^‘ r and Water, that there be not any Part of the 
World Void, of Soul, pf of an animate Creature, 


when they have overcome the innate Affcdtions of 
the Body, and then return to tbeir proper Habit. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Body, and Parts of Man, end Powers of 
the Soul, 


tnore.wcelltmt dwn human Nature. Below thefe 'T' He Gods firft formed Man of Earth, Fire, Aw, 
f fi*Wunary Things i Qod is Maher * and Water, borrowing feme Parts from Mat- 

tt * he , W ? r “* M add Dmnaens. This, ter (to be reftored in their due Time) which they 

Unwerft, by hia divine Will ftuU not be diffolved. fo conne^ed to one another by feeret Ties, as that 
Uw the reft hi» Wprefede, who by his Com- of all thefe they framed one Body. The moft 
ST T whaefuever they do. By excellent Part of the Soul that sees fontdown from - 

** Drtmms* Qr<uks t Heaven, they pieced u» i*«f, for which, * a 


manured 
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manured Field they prepared the Brain, About thf 
Face they difpnfed Organs proper for Senfe | Mar - 
r?rf thev made of fmooth ftraight Triangles, of 
which the Elements were formed, that it fhoultl be 
the Oiigin of prolific^ Seed. Bones they formed 
of Marrow and Earth, the Earth moiftened, and 
often dipt in Water and Fire. Flcjb is compound¬ 
ed of Salt and {harp, as of a Kind of Ferment. 
Marrow they enclofed with Bones , Bones with Si¬ 
news inllead of Chains, that by theft: Inflexions 
the knitting of the Joints might be pliant. Over 
thtfe as a Cover is extended the Shn, partly white 
partly black, for Beauty and Ul'e. Of thefe like- 
wife confift the internal Bowels , and the Belly, and 
the Inteftines every where rolled about it. And 
from the Mouth, above the Afpera Arttria and the 
/Efophagus , of which one cometh down to the Sto¬ 
mach, the other to the Lungs. Meat is digefted 
in the Belly by Spirit and Heat, and thence diftri- 
buted to the whole Body according to their feveral 
Conftitutions. The two Veins paffing along the 
Spine of the Back, meet, and crofs at the Head, 
where they fpread into many Parts. 

Thus, when the Gods had made Man, and given 
him a Soul as the Miflrefs of his Body, they placed 
the principal Part of that Soul to which Reafon ap- 
pertaineth, in the Head. Whence is derived Mar¬ 
row and Sinews, and by the different Affeilion of 
this, the Mind likewife is altered. Moreover, they 
gave him Senfes, as the Attendants of Reafon, and 
the Power of judging and contemplating with Rea¬ 
fon. I'hofe Parts of the Soul, which are moved 
by meaner Affcilions, they feated in lower Places ; 
the irafcible Part in the Heart, the concupifeible a- 
bout the Belly, and die Parts next to the Navel, 
of which hereafter. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Sight, 

A Ftcr that the Gods had placed the Eyes (Con¬ 
duits of Light) in the Face, they included in 
them a fiery Light, which being fmooth, and in 
feme Manner thick, they conceived of Kin to di¬ 
urnal Light. This breaketh forth every where at 
the Eyes, but chiefly through the Eye-calls, as be¬ 
ing there mod pure and clear. This agreeing with 
the external Light, as like with like, affordeth the 
Senfc of Sight, whence in the Night, when the 
Light vanifheth and is obfeured, this Ray of our* 
no longer minglcth with the immediate Air, but, 
on the contrary, withdrawing itfelf inward, fmooths 
and diffufes the Motions that are in us, and fo bring- 
eth on Sleep, whereby the Eye-lids are fhut. If it 
bring, much Reft, the Sleep is little difturbed with 
Dreams, but if there remain any Motions behind, 
we are troubled with many Illufions. In this Man¬ 
ner, Phantafies, whether true or falfe, arife. Of 
the fame Nature are Images, which wc fee in G iaf - 
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ft*, or other fmooth pellucid Bodies, which exift 
only by Reflexion. For, as the Glafs is concave 
or convex, or oblong, the Objeit is differently re. 
prefented to the Beholder. The Light being refleft. 
ed to other Parts, thofe which are difperfed in Con. 
vex meet in the Concave, for in feme, the rio| lt 
and left Sides feem quite inverted, in others alike j 
in other*, thofe which are upwards feem down, 
wards, and on the contrary, thofe which are down, 
wards, upwards. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of the refl of the Senfes. 

U Earing is given for the Perception of Voice, it 

1 arifeth from a Motion made about the Head, 
and fetteth in the Liver. Voice is that which 
paffeth through the Ear, Brain, and Blood, to the 
Soul. A fharp Voice is that which is moved fwift- 
ly, deep which flowly, great which much, fmall 
which little. 

Next felloweth the Senfe proper to the Noftrils, 
perceptible of Odour. Odour is an Affection which 
paffeth from the Veins of the Noftrils to the Parts 
of the Navel. The Species thereof have no Name, 
except the two that are moft common, pleafant and 
unpleafant, commonly called fweet and {linking. 
All Odour is more thick than Air, more thin than 
Water } for Odour is properly faid to be of thofe 
Things which have not yet received perfect Muta¬ 
tion, but confift of a Communion of Air and Wa. 
ter, as Smoke and Mills. For, by the Reiblution 
of thefe into one another, the Senfe of Smelling is 
made. 

Talle was made by the Gods to be Judge of dif¬ 
ferent Savours. Hence are Veins extended to the 
Heart, by which feveral Savours arc examined. 
Thefe Veins, by dilating or contracting themfelves 
feverally, according to the Sapors prefented to them, 
difeern the Differences. The Differences of Sapors 
are feven, fweet, lharp,.four, picquant, fait, acid, 
bitter ; the Nature of fweet Sapor is contrary to 
all the reft, for by its Power it footheth and plcaf- 
eth the Moifture of the Tongue, whereas of the 
reft, feme difturb and dtfpel it, as acute Sapors; 
feme heat and fly upward*, as the Hot; others be¬ 
ing abfterfive, diffolve it; as the Bitter; others are 
by Degrees purgative and abfteriive, as the Salt. 
Of thefe feme contrail the Paffages ; they which 
do it more roughly are called acid, they which 
more gently, auftere. 

The Senfe of Touching was formed by the Gods, 
to difeern hot and cold, foft and hard, light and 
heavy,. fmooth and rough, and to judge the Differ¬ 
ences of each of tbefe ; fielding Bodies we call thofe 
which yield to the Touch ; refijting, thofe which 
yield not; this proceedeth front the Bafes of Bo¬ 
dies : Thofe which have large Bafes are firm end 
felid, thefe which have narrow Bafes are yielding? 

feft 
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foft and eafily changed : Rough is that which is un¬ 
even and hard, fmooth; that which is plain and 
thick ; as warm and cold Qualities are mod op- 
polite, fo they proceed from the molt different 
Caufes. That which cutteth by the Acutenefs 
biiJ Roughnefs of its Parts, begetteth a hot Affe- 
ftjon, that which is more thick in Penetration, a 
cold, whilft the more rare are expelled, and the 
more denfe compelled to penetrate into their Room. 
Thence arifeth a Concullion and Trepidation, and 
(an Affe&ion which is from hence begotten in Bo- 
uies) Rigor. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of Heavy and Light. 

H Eavy and Light ought not to be defined by 
higher or lower Place, nothing is high or low ; 
for Heaven being abfolutely round, and its convex 
Extremity even. We Cannot term any Thing higher 
or lower, yet we may call that heavy, which is 
hardly drawn to a Place different from its Nature; 
Light which eafily, or Heavy is that which con- 
fifteth of moil Parts, Light of feweft. 

CHAP. XXL 

Of Refpirathn. 

TVfE breathe after this Manner ; the external 
” Air compaffeth us round about, and pafleth 
in at our Mouth, Noftrils, and invifible Pores of 
the Body, where being warmed, it floweth back 
again to the external Air, by that Part out of which 
it flowed, it again thrufteth the external Air to the 
interior. Thus there is an unintermitted Succeflion 
of Infpiration and Expiration. 
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ter, a Quartan from Excefs of Earth. It remain- 
eth that we here begin to fpeak of the Soul, tho* 
not without fome Danger of repeating the fame 
Things. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the three principal Powers of the Soul. 

TT-JE Gods, the' Makers of mortal Creatures, 
A having received from the firft God the Soul of 
Man immortal, added unto it two mortal Parts ; 
yet left the immortal Divine Part might be infected 
with mortal Extravagances, they feated as Prince of 
all in the Tower, as it were of the Body, the Head, 
in Figure refembling the Univerfe. The reft of the 
Body they appointed as a Vehiculum to ferve this. 
To each mortal Part they affigned its proper Habi¬ 
tation, placing the irafciple in the Heart, the con- 
cupifcible in the Midft betwixt the Navel and the 
Diaphragms, binding it there as a furious favage 
Beaft. They framed the Lungs in refpeift of the 
Heart, foft, bloodlefs, hollow and fpungy, that the* 
Heart being fomewhat heated with Anger, might 
thereby be refrigerated and affwaged ; the Liver to 
excite and allay the concupifcible Part, having both 
Sweetnefs and Bitternefs, as likewife for the clearing 
Of Divinations which are given by Dreams ; for as 
much as in it by Reafon of its Smoothnefs, Shining 
and Brightnefs, the Power which proceedeth from 
the Mind doth fliine forth. The Spleen was made 
for the Benefit of the Liver, to purge and cleanfe it ; 
fo that thole Corruptions, which by fome Difeales, 
are contra&ed about the Liver, retire thither. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the DiftinSlion of the Parts of the Soul. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Caufes of Difeafet. 

QF Difeafes Plato alledgeth many Caufes. The 
firft is Defeat, or Excels of the Elements, and 
a Change of Places which agree not with their 
Nature. The fecond a prepofterous Generation of 
bvmogeneal Parts, as when of Flefh is made Blood, 
or Choler, or Phlegm ; for all thefe are nothing 
but Colliquation, or Putrefa&ion. Phlegm is a 
new Colliquation of Flefh ; Sweat and Tears are 
a Kind of Serum of Phlegm. Phlegm intercept¬ 
ed in the outward Parts, begetteth Scurf and Le- 
profy, in the inward being mingled with Meian- 
choily, it cauftth the Falling- ficknefs. Sharp and 
fait Phlegm engender thole Aftedions which confift 
in Rigour, for all Bodice that are enflamed with 
Choler muft fuller that, A World of various Dif¬ 
eales are engendered by Choler and Phlegm. As 
concerning Fevers, Put* conceived that a continual 
Fever proceedeth from Excels of Fire, a Quotidian 
from Excels of Air, a Tertian from Excels of Wa- 


r pHat the Soul and Parts thereof, according to 
their proper Faculties arc three-fold ; every 
Part appointed by Reafon their feveral Places, is 
manifeft from hence. Thofe Things which are 
feparated by Nature, are divers; paffionate and rea- 
fonable are feparated by Nature ; this being conver- 
fant in Intelligible*, that in Things fid or joyful, 
to omit the paffive Part, which is common likewife 
to Brute Beads. Now thefe two being diftindl by 
Nature,- muft likewife be diftingutfhed by Place, be- 
caule for the molt Part they difagree, and are re¬ 
pugnant to cne another ; but nothing can be repug¬ 
nant to itfelf, neither can thole Things which arc 
contrary to one another confift together in the fame. 
In Medea Anger fcemeth to conteft thus with Rea* 
for j 

/ knew what f intend is ill. 

Bat Anger over-rules my IVHl. 

In Lanes when he ravifhed Chryfipputi, Concu¬ 
piscence coatefted with Reafon $ for fo he faith, • 

Mem 
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Men to this Ci brie the Gods (onfine, 

7» knew the 111 that they decline. 

That the rational Power is different from the 
paflive, is evident from this, that they are ordered 
by feveral Means, one by Pifcipline, the other by 
habitual Practice. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of the Immortality of the Soul. 

r T''Hat the Soul is immortal Plata proveth by thefe 
Arguments: The Soul to every Thing, where¬ 
in it i6, conferreth Life, as being naturally innate 
in herfclf, but that which conferreth Life to others, 
never admitted) Death, but what is fuch is immor¬ 
tal. 

The Soul being immortal, is likewife incorrupti¬ 
ble, for it is an incorporeal Effence, which cannot 
be changed fubftantially, and is only perceptible by 
the Intellect, not by the Eyes, and is uniform. 
Hence it muff be fimple, neither can be at any 
Time diffolved or corrupted. The Body is con¬ 
trary, for it is fubjedt to Sight and other Senfcs, 
and as it is compounded, fo fhall it again be dif¬ 
folved, and it is multiform. When the Soul ad- 
liereth to thofe Things which are perceptible by In¬ 
tellect, it acquiefceth : Now, to that by whofe Pre- 
fence fhc is diflurbed, fhe cannot poffibly be like, 
wherefore fhe is more like to thofe Things which 
are perceptible by Intellect j but what is fuch, is 
fuch by Nature, incorruptible and perifbable. 

Ag.iin, the Soul doth naturally prefideover the 
Body, not the Body over the Soul, but that which 
by Nature ruleth and commandeth is of Kin to Di¬ 
vinity, wherefore the Soul being next unto God, 
njuft be immortal, not fubjedt to Corruption. 

Again, Contraries which have no Medium , not 
by thcmfelves, but by fome Accident are fo ordered 
by Nature, that they may be mutually made of one 
another. But that which Men call Life is contra¬ 
ry to that which they call Death ; as therefore 
Death is a Separation of the Soul from the Body, 
fo is Life a Conjunction of the Soul with the Bo¬ 
dy, pre-exiflent to the Body. But if fhe be pre- 
exiffent, and fhall fubfift after the Body, it foilow- 
•eth that fhe be fempiternal, for there cannot any 
Thing be imagined whereby fbe may be cor¬ 
rupted. 

Again, if Learning be Reminifcence, the Soul 
muff be immortal, but that it is Reminifcence 
we prove thus. Learning cannot otherwife con lift 
than by Remembrance of thofe Things we former¬ 
ly knew. For, if from Singulars we underffand 
ZJniverfals, how could we difeourfe by Singulars 
which are Infinite ? Or how from a few perceive 
Univerfals? We fhould therefore neceflarily be de¬ 
ceived, at if we judged that only to be a living 
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Creature which breatheth t Or hew could the No. 
tions themfolves have the Reafon of Principles } g y 
Reminifcence therefore, from fome few which wo 
have conceived in our Mind, we underffand the 
reff, and from fome occurrent Particulars we re¬ 
member thofe which we knew long before, but 
were then given over to Oblivion, when the Soul 
firff defeended into the Body. 

Again, if the Soul be not corrupted hy its own 
proper III, neither can it be deffroyed by that or 
any other, nor Amply by any Ill, and being fuch, 
fliall remain uncorrupted. 1 

Again, that which is moved in itfelf, as being 
the Principle of Motion in thofe Things which are 
moved, is always moved ; that which is fuch is im- 
mortal; but the Soul is moved of itfelf; that which, 
is moved of itfelf is the Principle of all Motion and 
Generation ; and a Principle is expert of Genera- 
tion and Corruption, wherefore the Souls of Men 
and of the Univerfe itfelf are fuch, for both partake 
of the fame Million. He affirmeth the Soul to be 
moveable in herfelf, becaufe it hath an innate Life, 
always operating by its Power. 

That rational Souls are immortal, may clearlv 
be aflerted out of Plato ; but whether the irrational 
be fuch feemeth doubtful; yet is it probable, that 
being guided only by Phantafy, not endued with 
Reafon or Judgment, neither do they contemplate 
any Thing, or difeern, or colled! from it; nor can 
they difeern Ills, but generally underffand nothing, 
nor are of the fame Nature with thofe Souls which 
have Intellect and Reafon, hut are capable of dying, 
and being corrupted. Forafmuch as they are im¬ 
mortal, it followed), that they are put into Bodies, 
being planted into the formed Nature of Embrio’s, 
and tranfmigrate into feveral Bodies, as well hu¬ 
man as others, either according to fome certain 
Numbers which they expedl, or by the Will of the 
Gods, or for Intemperance of Life, Qr for Love of 
the Body. For the Body and Soul have a Kind of 
Affinity, as Fire and Brimftone. 

Moreover, the Souls of the Gods have a dijudi- 
cative Faculty, called Gnollick, and impultive to 
fome Adtion, called Paraffatick ; which Faculties 
being likewife in human Souls, become changed as 
foon as they come into the Body; the Affiftent into 
the Concupiffcibie, the Impulllve into the Irrafcible. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Of Fate and Free-will. 

/^Oncerning Fate, Plato held thus. All Things 
V - J are in Fate, yet all Things are not decreed by 
Fate. Kor Fate, though it be Kite a Law, yet it 
ufeth .not to ipcak in this Manner, that this M«n 
fhall do thus, and to that Mas, that fhall befai 
(which were to proceed intofnfi^tt, there being an 
infinite Generation-of Men*. aiWmiSnitr Accident 
happening daily to them; Tarfukt that this mouM 
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u be away oar Free-will, our Praife or Difpraife, 
an( j whatfoever is of that Kind) but rather thus : 
Whatfoever Soul choofeth fitch a Life, and doth 
fuch Things, tbefe (hall follow, the Soul therefore 
is free, and it is left within its Power to do or not 
w do, without any Compulsion or Neceflity. But 
that which followeth the Aaflion is performed by 
Fate. As from Paris's ravifhing of Helene (which 
jt is within his Power to do, or not to do) fliall 
follow that the Grecians contend with the Trojans 
about Helene. Thus Apollo foretold La ins ; 

If thou beget a Son, that Son Jhall kill thee. 

In the Oracle are comprehended both Laius, and 
the begetting of a Son ; that which fliall follow up¬ 
on the begetting of the Son depends on Plato. 

That which may be done is of a middle Kind, 
betwixt true and falfe; and being fo indefinite by 
fJature. That which is in our Power, is carried 
on as it were unto it. That which is done by our 
Election, is presently either true or falfe. That 
which is in Power is different from that which is 
faid to be in Habit and A<ft. That which is in 
Power, declareth an Aptitude in that Thing, where¬ 
in (he Habit is not yet perfetSh So a Boy may be 
laid to be a Grammarian, a Mufician, a Carpen¬ 
ter in Power. He is in Habit of one or more of 
thefe when he hath acquired thae Habit. He is faid 
to be in A£l, when he operateth according to that 
acquired Habit. That which we call poffible to be 
done, is none of thefe. Indeterminate is that which 
is in our Power, and to which Part foever it inclin- 
eth, will be true or falfe. 

CHAP. XXVII. , 

£ T H I C K. 

Of the chief Good, and of Virtues. 

XXfE mull next give a Abort Account of Plato's 
'' Ethicks. That which is worthy of all Ho¬ 
nour, and is the Supreme Good, he conceived not 
eafy to be found ; and if found, not fafe to be de¬ 
clared. For this Reafon, he communicated the 
Contemplation of the chief Good to very few, and 
thofe of his molt intimate Acquaintance, of whom 
his Judgment made Choice for this Purpofe. But 
our Good, if we examine his Books diligently, we 
lhall find he placed in the Knowledge of the firft 
Good, which tnay rightly be called God, and the 
firft Mind. For all Things which Men call Good, 
he conceived) to be called Good in this Refpect ; 
forafmuch as they derive fomething from that Good, 
as all fweet and hot Thing! are termed fuch from 
fume Participation of the fie# fweet, and the firft 
fiof- Of thofi: Things which a*e in us, only the 
Mind and Reafon have a Similitude of the firft 
Good. Wherefore he called) our Good, Fair, Ve- 
“nble. Amiable, Proportionate, and lafUy, Beaci- 
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tude. Of thofe which are commonly called good, 
as Health, Beauty, Strength, there is none good, 
unlefs it be employed towards the Practice of Vir¬ 
tue. For being feparated from Virtue, they are 
like Matter only; and to thofe who make ill Ufe 
of them, only ill. Vet thefe Plato fometimes cal¬ 
leth mortal Goods. Beatitude be reckoneth not 
amongft human Goods, but amongft the Divine 
and Immortal. Whence he aflerteth that the Souls 
of true Philofophers are replenilhed with vaft admi¬ 
rable Goods, and after the Difiolution of their mor¬ 
tal Body, are admitted to the Table of the Gods, 
and with them walk over and furvey the F ield of 
Truth, becaufe they did fee they ufed the utmoft 
Endeavours of their Souls to know it, and efteemed 
it the moft precious of all Things, by the Benefit 
whereof they illuftrated, and excited their Mind as 
2 loft or blinded Sight, preferring the Confervation 
thereof before many corporeal Eyes. Foolifh Men 
are like thofe who lead all their Life in fume Cave 
under Ground, where they never faw the Light of 
the Sun, but only fome empty thin Shadows of fuch 
Bodies as are with us upon the Earth, which feeing, 
they think they fee true Bodies. As thefe, if ever 
they fhould be brought out of Darknefs into the 
clear Light, would queftionlefs defpife all Things 
which they faw before, and themfelves much more, 
as having been abfolutely deceived ; fo they who rife 
up out of the Darknefs of this Life, to thofe Things 
which are divine and fair, in all Likelihood, will 
contemn what before they moft efteemed, and love 
more vehemently this Contemplation. Thus it ap- 
peareth, that only what is good is honeft, and that 
Virtue fufficeth to Felicity. 

Moreover, that good and fair confift in Know¬ 
ledge of the firft Good, he declareth in whole Vo¬ 
lumes. As concerning thofe which are good by 
Participation, he fpeaketh thus in his firft Book of 
Laws. Good is two-fold. Human and Divine, 
(Ac. If any Thing be disjoined from the firft 
Good, and void of the Eflence thereof, that is called 
Good by the Foolifh, which in Enthydemo , he af- 
firmeth to be a greater Ill to the Pofleffor. 

That he coneeiveth the Virtues to be eligible in 
themfelves, ismanifeft; inafmuch as he afErmeth 
that only to be Good which is Honeft,’ which he 
demonftrateth in many Dialogues, particularly in 
thofe of the Commonwealth. 

Hence he coneeiveth that Man to be moft happy 
and Wefled, who hath attained the Science we men¬ 
tioned ; yet not in Refpedt of the Honours which 
attend fuch a Perfon, nor of any other Reward ; for 
though he be unknown to-all Men, and fuch Things 
as are commonly accounted Ills, as Difhonour, Ba- 
nifhment, and Death happen unto him ; he is not- 
wkhttanding happy. On the contrary, a Man who 
wants this Knowledge, though he poflefs all Things 
commonly efteemed good. Riches, Power, Health, 
D d Strength, 
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Strength, and Beauty, he «i nothing the more 

haopy. 

He aflerteth an ultimate End, conformable to 
all thefe which is to be made like unto God, as far 
as Humanity is capable of being fuch. This he ex¬ 
pounds varioufly ; fometimes, as in Theecteto, he 
affirms our Refemblance to God to confift in being 
Prudent, Juft, and Holy ; wherefore we muft en¬ 
deavour to fly with all poffible Celerity from hence 
to thofe. This Flight is the Refemblance to God, 
as much as is poffible. The Similitude confifteth in 
Prudence, Juitice, and Sanftity ; fometimes in Ju- 
flice only, as in his laft Book of the Common¬ 
wealth. For a Man is never deferted by God, 
whilft he endeavoureth to be juft, and by the very 
Adi of Virtue, as much as a Man is capable of, he 
is render’d like unto God. In Phecdone he afl'ert- 
eth, that this Refemblance to God is acquired by 
Temperance and J uftice, thus. Are not they blejfed 
and happy, and from hence Jhall go into the bejl Place, 
•who have praRifed the popular civil Virtue which 
they call Temperance and 'Juftice ? Again, fome¬ 
times he affirmed, that the End of Life is to be 
like unto God, fometimes to follow God, as when 
he faith, God indeed, according to the old Saying, 
containing the Beginning, Middle, and End of all 
Things, &c. Sometimes he joineth both together, as 
when he faith, The Soul following God , and being 
rendered like unto him. See. The Principle of Uti¬ 
lity is good itfelf; but this is faid of God, there¬ 
fore the End, conformable to the Principle, is to 
become like unto God, to the Celeftial, or rather 
Superceleftial God, who hath not Virtue, but is 
more excellent than all Virtue. Wherefore it is 
rightly faid, that xcexaAu/aerice, Mifery, is a Perver- 
fity of the Genius, iuJ'atfueia, Beatitude is a good 
Habit of the Genius. 

This Similitude to God we fhall obtain, if we 
enjoy convenient Nature in our Manner, Educati¬ 
on and Senfe, according to Law, and chiefly by 
Reafon and Difcipline, and Inftitution of Wifdom ; 
withdrawing ourfelves as much as poffible from hu¬ 
man Affairs, and being converfant in thofe Things 
only which are underftood by Contemplation. The 
Way to prepare, and, as it were, to cleanfe the Da¬ 
mon that is in us, is to initiate ourfelves into higher 
Difciplines, which is done by Mufick, Arithme- 
tick, Aftronomy, and Geometry; not without 
fome Refpeft of the Body, by Gymnaftick, where¬ 
by it is made more ready for the Aftions, both of 
War and Peace. 

CHAP. XXVIJI. 

The Definition and Kindt of Virtue. 

Tylrtue being divine, is the perfeft and beft A{~ 
* fed!ion of the Soul, which adorneth a Mao, 
and xendexeth him more excellent and ready> a* 
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well for Speech as Aftion, whether he do it alone- 
or with others. * 

Of the Virtues, fome are placed in the rational 
Part, fome in the irrational; For whereas the Na¬ 
ture of the rational Part is one, that of the irafcible 
another, that of the concupifcible another, .the Her- 
feftion of thefe rpuftlikewife be different. That of 
the rational is Pkudence ; of the irafcible. Fortitude- 
of the concupifcible. Temperance. 

Prudence is tlie Science of Things, good, bad, 
and betwixt both. ’ 

Temperance is an apt. Moderation of Defires and 
Appetites ; when we call Temperance-a Modenuinn 
and Obedience, we mean only this, that P is a fa¬ 
culty caufing all Appetites to be fubjtdted unto it, ; 
in decent Order and fubmifs Obedience to be com¬ 
manded by Nature. This is the rational Part. 

Fortitude is a lawful Obfervation of Command, 
difficult, or not difficult; that is, it is a Faculty 
which keepeth a lawful Precept. 

Juftice is an Agreement amongft all thefe, which 
caufeth that the three Parts of the Soul agree with 
one another, and that each be worthily converfant 
in thofe Things which are proper, and belong un¬ 
to it. 

Thus it is a common entire Perfection of thefe 
three Virtues, Prudence, Fortitude , and Tempe¬ 
rance, in fuch manner that Reafon commandeth, 
and the reft of the Parts each according to its feve- 
ral Property, are reftrained by Reafon, and obey it. 

Hence it followeth that the Virtues are mutually 
confequent to one another ; Fortitude being the 
Confervation of a lawful Precept, it is likewife 
confervative of right Reafon. Right Reafon pro- 
ceedeth from Prudence ; Prudence cohereth with 
Fortitude, for it is the Knowledge of good Things; 
but no Man can difeern that which is good, if he 
be d iff rafted by Fear, or involved in the like 
Troubles. In like Meaner, neither can-any Man 
be wife and intemperate, for then he is overcome 
by Afteftions. If a Man do fometbing contrary to 
Reafon, Plato affirmeth he doth through Ignorance 
and Imprudence, fo that none can be prudent that 
is intemperate or fearful. Whence it followeth, 
that the perfeft Virtues cohere to one. another, and 
are. infcparable. 

CHAP, xxixr. 

Of Virtues , Vices, and their Differences. 

HPHE Gifts of Nature and Progrefs in them an 
called Virtues alfo, by Reafon of their Simili¬ 
tude with the perfeft Virtues,, afluming the fame 
Name. In this Senfe we call all Soldiers flout; 
and fometimes call imprudent and rafh- Perfoni 
flout, when we fpeak not of the perfeft Virtues, 
for the perfeft neither increafe nor decreafe; but 
Vice* are intended xuxLxcmittcd. One Man_wm«* 
impnir 
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imprudent and more unjuft than another, neither 
do all the Vices follow one another, for they are 
certain Contraries which are not competible to the 
fame. Such is Fury to Cowardice, and Prodigali¬ 
ty to Covetoufnefe, nor can there be any Man at 
mice poflefled of all Vices, no more than a Body 
tormented by all Difcafes. 

Moreover, there is a mean Affedb'on which in- 
clineth not plainly either to Vice or Virtue, for it 
is not neceflary that all Men mull be good or bad ; 
they are fuch, who have arrived at the Height of 
thefe ; for it is not eafy to pafs fuddenly from Vir¬ 
tue to Vice, becaufe betwixt Extremes there is a 
great Interval and Diibmce. 

Of Virtues fome are principal, others concomi¬ 
tant ; principal are thofe which are in the rational 
Part of the Soul, and by which the other Virtues 
are perfected. Concomitant are thofe which are in 
the other Part which are fubjedl to Affe&ions. 
Thefe a £1 honeft Things according to Reafon, not 
that which is in them, for they have none, but 
that which they receive from Prudence, which is 
confirmed in them by Cuflom and Exercife. 

Now, for as much as neither Science nor Art 
confifteth in any Part of the Soul, but in the Rati¬ 
onal, thofe Virtues which arc in the other Part, that 
i< fubjedl to Attentions, cannot be taught, becaufe 
they are neither Arts nor Sciences, neither have they 
a peculiar Doctrine. Prudence is a Science, which 
preferibeth unto every one what is proper to him, as 
a Pilot, or Matter of a Ship, to inferior ignorant 
Sailors. The like in a common Soldier and a Ge¬ 
neral, 

For as much as Ills are intended and remitted. 
Offences cannot be equal, but fome mutt be great¬ 
er, others letter, for which Reafon, they who 
make Laws, punilh fome more gently, others more 
feverely. And tho’ Virtues are certain Heights, as 
being perfect, and like unto that which is right, 
yet in another RefpeA they are called Mediocrities, 
becaufe all or the moft of them are placed betwixt 
two Vices, whereof one linneth in Excefs, the other 
in Defedl ; as on one Side of Liberality is Covetouf- 
"ifs, on the other Prodigality. For in AfFedlions 
we recede from the Mean, when we relinquilh 
that which is placed in Virtue, either by Excels or 
Defect. But neither he, who beholding his Parents 
wronged is nothing moved thereat, nor he who is 
incenfcd at the (mailed Matters, void of Pafiion, 
or moderate, but the quite contrary. He who at- 
Death of his Parents grieveth not, is void of 
raffion ; he who dettroyeth himfelf with grieving is 
over paffionate and immoderate } be who grieveth 
•noderately is moderately paffionate. In like man¬ 
ner, he who feareth upon all Occaiions, and more 
“j® needs, is timorous ; he who feareth nothing is- 
n <h ; he only is ftout that can keep a Mean be- 
tWl * t Fear and Raduieis j the like in all the rett. 

■ "d for as much as that which Is mean in Affecti¬ 


ons is likewife bed, and Mediocrity is nothing 
but a Mean betwixt Excefs and Deleft, there are 
thefe Virtues termed Mediocrities, becaufe in hu¬ 
man Perturbations and Paffions they ade& us a mid¬ 
dle Kind of Way. 

CHAP. XXX. 

That Virtut it voluntary , Vice involuntary. 

VTlrtue being chiedy of thofe Things which are 
V in our Power, not compulfive (for it could not 
deferve Praife, if it came either by Nature or di¬ 
vine Decree) it followeth, that Virtue is voluntary, 
begotten by a fervent, generous, and firm Impul- 
fion. 

From this, that Virtue is voluntary, ig followeth 
that Vice is involuntary. For, who, in the mod 
excellent Part of himfelf would ever voluntarily 
choofe that which is the greateft of all Ills ? When 
a Man is carried on to Vice, he firft inclineth to it, 
n_>t as if it were ill, but good, and if he fall into 
111, doubtlefrhe is deceived with thinking, that this 
Way, by a letter III, he may arrive at a greater 
Good, and goeth in this Manner unwillingly to it. 
For, it is not poffible a Man fhould purfue Ill as it 
is 111 , without any Hope of Good, or Fear of a 
greater Ill. All ill Things therefore, which an ill 
Man doth, are involuntary ; for Injudice being in¬ 
voluntary, to a& unjudly is fo much more invo¬ 
luntary, as the AQion of Vice is beyond the idle 
Habit thereof. Yet, tho’wicked Actions are invo¬ 
luntary, the Wicked nevcrthclefs ought to be pu- 
nifhed, and that not after one Manner, but accord¬ 
ing to the Variety of Hurt which they do to thoft' 
they wrong. That which is involuntary confiftetl. 
in Ignorance of Perturbations, all which may bo 
diverted, either by Reafon, or civil Cudotn, or 
Diligence. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Of Love and Fricndjkifc, 

TfRiendJhip, properly fo termed, is made bya mu- 
*■ tual reciprocal Benevolence. This is, when 
either is as mu:h concerned for the Happinefs of 
the other, as of his own, which Equality is pre- 
ferved only by Similitude of Manners : For, the 
like is Friend to its like, if they be both moderate ; 
but the Intemperate cannot agree, either with them- 
felves or the Moderate. 

There are other Things which are thought 
Friendfhips, but are not fuch, in which there ap- 
peareth fome Shew of Virtue. Of thefe, is the 
natural Good-will of Parents to their Children, 
and of Kindred one to another, as alfo that which 
is called civil and fociable; thefe are not always 
accompanied with mutual Benevolence. Likewife, 
the amatory Art is a Kind of FriendihipL That 
which is ho sett b proper to a generous Soul, difho- 
D d 2 neft 
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m-ft tn a perrerfe, mean- to one meanly,afftdlxd. 
J-'or, as tlie Hibit of the rational Soul is threefold. 
Right, Di{honeft and Mean, fo many different 
Kinds are there of Love, which appeareth nioft 
clearly in tire Difference of the Ends they propofe 
unto themfclves. The Difhoneft aims only at cor¬ 
poreal Pleafure, and therefore is absolutely brutilh. 
The Honeft confiderctli the Mind onlv, as far as 
Yiitue appeareth in it. The Mean defircrh both 
the Beauty of the Soul and of the Body ; of which 
Love, he who is worthy is mean likewise; that 
is, neither abfolutcly Honeft nor Difhontft. Hence 
that Love which aimeth only at the Body, ought 
to be termed a Demon (rather than a Deity, which 
never defee-.deth to an human Body) tranfmitting 
divine Things to Men, and human to God. 

Of the time Kinds of Love, that which is pro¬ 
per to a good Man, being remote from vicious Af- 
fcdlions, is artificial, whence it is placed in the ra¬ 
tional Part of the Soul. The Contemplations 
thereof are thefe, to difeern who is worthy of Love, 
and to contraift Fricndfhip with him, and enjoy it. 
This Difcernnient is made from his Aims or Delires, 
whether they are generous, and dire&ed to a good 
End, or violent and fervent. The Contraction, 
or Acquifition of Friendfhip, is made, not by wan¬ 
ton exceflive Praife, but rather by Reprehenfion, 
ihewing him, that it is not convenient he fhould 
live in that manner he doth ; wltea he enjpyeth the 
Love of him whom he affeCts, he muff always ex¬ 
hort him to thofb Things, by Exercife whereof, he 
may arrive at perfedl Habit. Their End is that of 
Lover and Beloved, they may at lalt become 
Yi iends. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of Paffiant. 

T Njuftice is fo great an III, that it is better to fuf- 
-*■ fer Wrong than to do wrong ; for one belong¬ 
ed to a wicked Man, the other to a weak Man ; 
both are difhoneft, but to do wrong is worfc, by 
how much it is more difhoneft. It is as expedient 
that a wicked Man be punifhed, as that a lick Man 
flj; uld be cured by a Phyfician; for all Chafiife- 
ment is a Kind of Medicine for an offending Soul. 

Since the greater Part of Virtues are converfant 
about Paifions, it is necefiary that we define Paf- 
fion. Paffion is an irrational Motion of the Soul, 
rising out of fome good or ill; it is called an ir¬ 
rational Motion, becaufc neither Judgments nor 
Opinions are Pailions, but Motions of the irrational 
Parts of the Soul. For in the irrational Part of 
the Soul, there are Motions, which tho’ they are 
done by us, are yet nothing the more in our Power, 
They arc often done therefore contrary to our In¬ 
clination and Will ; for fometimes it failed out, 
that though we know Things to be neither pleafing 
mr unpleafing, expetibie nor avoidable, yet we are 
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drawn by them, which could’-never be, if f uc j, 
Pafficns were the fame with Judgment. For we 
rejedt J udgmoat when we disapprove it, whether it 
ought to be fo or otherwife. I n the Definition is 
added, axifing from fome Good or fome III, becaufe 
of that which is mean or indifferent betwixt thefe, 
no Paffion is ever excited in us. All Paflions ar f_- 
from that which feemeth good or ill. If we k e . 
Good prefent, we rejoice, if future, we delire. On 
the contrary, if Ill be prefent, we grieve, if immi¬ 
nent, we fear. 

The fimplc Affedions, and, as it were. Elements 
of the reft, are two ; Pleafure and Grief-, the rett 
confift of thefe. Neither are Fear and Defire to be 
numbered among the principal Paflions, for he who 
feartth is not wholly deprived of Pleafure, nor can 
a Man live the leaft Moment, who dcfpaireth to 
be freed or eafed of fome Ill. But it is more con- 
veifant in Grief and Sorrow, and therefore he who 
fearcth, forroweth. But he who defired, like all 
thofc who defire or expod fomething, is delighted, 
infomuch as he is not abfolutely confident ; ar.d 
having not a firm Hope he is grieved. And if De¬ 
fire and Fear are not principal Paflions, it will 
doubtlcfs follow, that none of the other Affedions 
are Ample ; as Anger, Love, Emulation and the 
like; for in thefe, Pleafure and Giief are manifell, 
as-confiding of them. 

Moreover, of Paflions, fome are rough, others 
mild ; the Mild are thofe which are naturally in 
Men, and if kept within their Bounds, are neceffa- 
ry and proper to Man, if they exceed vicious, Such 
are Pleafure, Grief, Anger, Pity, Modefty ; for it 
is proper to Man to delight in thofe Things which 
are according to Nature, and to be grieved at their 
Contraries. Anger is necefiary to rtpel and punifll 
an Injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity. Mi- 
defy teacheth us to decline fordid Things. Other 
Paflions are rough and preternatural, arifing from 
fome depraved or perverfe Cuftom. Such are ex¬ 
ceflive Laughter, Joy in the Misfortunes of others, 
Hatred of Mankind. Thefe, whether intenfe or 
remifs, after what Manner foever they are, are al¬ 
ways erroneous, and admit not any laudable Me¬ 
diocrity. 

As concerning Pleafure and Grief, Plate writeth 
thus. Thefe Paflions are excited in us by Nature. 
Grief and Sorrow happen to thofe who are moved 
contrary to Nature ; Pleafure to thofe who are re- 
ftored to the proper Conftitution of their Nature. 
For he conceiveth the natural State of Man to con¬ 
fift in a Mean betwixt Pleafure and Grief, not 
moved by either, in which State we live longed. 
He afferteth feveral Kinds of Pleafure, whereof fome 
relate to the Body, others-to the Soul. Again, of 
Pleafures fome. are mix’d with Grief, fome are pure. 
Again, fome proceed from the Remembrance of 
Things paft, others from Hope of Things to come- 
Again, fome axe di&oneft, a* being intemperate 
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and unjuft ; others moderate, and joyned with Good, 
M j 0 y for good Things, and the Plea Cure that fol¬ 
lowed! Virtue. Now, becaufe njoft Pleafures are 
naturally diflaoneft, he thinks it not to be difputed 
whether Pleafure can be Amply and abfolutely a 
Good, that being to be accounted poor, and of no 
Value, which is raifed out of another, and hath 
not a.principal primary Eflence ; fur Pleafute co-. 
hereth even with its contrary Grief, and is joyned 
with it f- which could-. not b*, if one were Amply 
g.od, the other Amply ill. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the Forms of Common-Wealths. 

jrvF the Forms of Common-wealths ; fome are 
U fuppofed only, and conceived by Abftradt from 
the reft : Thefe he delivers in his Hook of a Com¬ 
mon-wealth ; wherein he defcribeth the Arft Con- 
euidant, the fecond Discordant; enquiring which 
of thefe is the mofi excellent, and how they may 
be conftituted ; he alfo dividcth a Common-wealth, 
like the Soul, in Three Parts, Keepers, Defenders , 
and Artificers. The Office of the Firft is to coun- 
fe], to advifc, to command ; of the Second, to de¬ 
fend the Common-wealth, upon Occafton, by 
Anns, which anfwereth to the Irafcible Power: 
To the laft belong Arts and other Services. He will 
have Princes to b% Philofophers, and to contemplate 
the firft Good, affirming, that fo only they Ihall 
govern rightly : For Mankind can never be freed 
from ill, uniefs either Philofophers govern, or they 
who govern be infpired with Philofophy after a 
Divine Manner. A Common-wealth is then go¬ 
verned beft, and according to Juftice, when each 
Part of the City performeth its proper Office ; fo 
that the Prince give Laws to the People ; the De¬ 
fenders obey them, and Aght for them ; the reft 
willingly fubmit to their Superiors. 

Of a Common-wealth he afferteth Ave Kinds; 
the firft, Arijlocracy, when the Beft rule j the 
fecond. Timocracy, when the Ambitious ; the third. 
Democracy, when the People ; the fourth, Olygar - 
chy, when a few ; the laft. Tyranny, which is the 
wortt of all. 

He defcribeth likewife other fuppofed Forms of 
Common-wealth, as that in his Book of Laws ; 
and, that which reformeth others, in his Epiftle6, 
which he ufeth for thofe Cities that in his Book of 
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Laws he faith are Ack : Thefe have a diftimft Place, 
and feletft Men out of every Age, as according tQ 
the DiverAty of their Nature and Place ; they re¬ 
quire different Inftitution, Education, and Arms. 
The Maritime People are to ftudy Navigation and 
Sea-Aght ; the Ifland fighting on Foot ; thofe in 
mountainous Countries to ufe light Armour, thofe 
©n the Shore heavy ; fome of thefe to exercife 
fighting on Horfe-back : In this City he alloweth 
not a Community of Women. Thus is Politick 
a Virtue, conversant both in ACtion and Contem¬ 
plation j the End whereof is to conftitute a City 
good, happy, and convenient to itfelf. It con- 
Aders a great many Things ; amongft the reft, 
whether War be to be waged or not. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of a Sophijl. 

T_1 Itherto we have fpoken of a Pkilofopher, from 
whom a Sophijl differeth ; in Manners, becaufe 
he teacheth young Men for Gain, and defireth ra¬ 
ther to feem than to be good. In Matter ; for a 
Philofopher is converfant in thofe Things which 
always are, and continually remain in the fame 
manner ; but a Sophift in that which is not ; for 
which Reafon he feeketh Darknefs, that he may 
not be known to be what he is. To Things that 
are, that which is not, is not oppofed as contrary ; 
for it neither exifteth, nor is participant of any Ef- 
fence, nor can be underftood ; fo that if any Man 
endeavour to exprefs it in Words, or comprehend 
it by Thought, he is deceived, becaufe he putteth 
together Things contrary and repugnant ; yet that 
which is not, as far as it is fpoken, is not a pure 
Negation of that which is, but implieth a Relation 
to another, which in fome manner is joyned to Ens ; 
fo that unlefs we allurne fomething from that which 
is, to that which is not, it cannot be diftinguilhed 
from other Things ; but thus, as many Kinds as 
they are of Ens, fo many are there of Non-Ens, 
becaufe that which is not an Ens is a Non-Ens. 

Thus much may fcrve for an Introduction into 
Plato’s Philofophy ; fome Things, perhaps, are faid 
orderly ; others difperfedly, or confufedly ; yet is 
all fo laid down, that by thofe which we have de¬ 
livered, the reft of his Aflertions may be found d''- 
aod contemplated. 
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After fo ferious a Difcourfe , it will not be amijs to give the Reader 
a Poetical Entertainment upon the fame Subjeffi : 

BEING A 

Platonick DISCOURSE, 

Written in Italian 

By JOHN PICUS Earl o f Mirandula, 

In Explication of a Sonnet, 

By HIE R 0 NI MO BENITIENL 

The First Part. 

SECT I. 

I T is the Principle of the Platonifts, that every fuperior to Bodies., fubjeCi to thofe, regent of thefe ; 
created Thing hath a three- fold Being ; Cafual, above which is God himfelf Author and Principal 
Formal, Participated. In the Sun there is no of every Creature , in whom Divinity hath a cafual 
Heat, that being but an Elementary Quality, not of Being ; from whom , proceeding to'Angels, it hath a 
Ccehjlial Nature ; yet is the Sun the Caufe and formal Being , and thence is derived into the rational 
Fountain of all Heat. Fire is hot by Nature, and Soul by Participation of their Luflre: Below which, 
its proper Form. Wood is not hot of it felf, yet is no Nature can ajfume the Title of Divine, 
capable of receiving that quality by Fire. Thus hath 

Heat its cafual, being in the Sun ; its formal in the SeCt. III. 

Fire, its participated in the Fuel. The mofl noble 

and perfect of thefe is the Cafual; and therefore 0^7/ A T the firfl of thefe three Natures cannot fo 
Platonifts ajfert. That all Excellencies are in God "* multiplied, who is but one-, the Principal and 
after this manner of being ; that in God is nothing, Caufe of all other Divinity is evidently proved by 
but from him all things ; that Intellect is not in him, Platonifts, Peripateticks, and other Divines. About 
but that he is the original Spring of every Intellect, the fecond, ( viz. the Angelick and Intellectual) Pla- 
Such is Plotinus ’s Meaning , when he affirms, * God tonifts difagree. Some (as Proclus, Hermias, Sy- 
neither underftands nor knows ; that is to fay, after riknus, and many others) betwixt God and the ra- 
a formal Way, as Dionyfius Areopagita, Goa is tional Soul, place a great Number of Creatures ; 
neither an intellectual nor intelligent Nature, but part of thefe they call mnrd toIntelligible, part 
unfpeakably exalted above all Intellect and Know- Intellectual ; which Terms Plato fometimes confound- 
ledge. eth, as in his Phaedo. Plotinus, Porphyrius, and 

SeCl. II. generally the mofl refined Platonifts, betwixt God and 

the Soul of the World, affign only one Creature, which 

P Latonifts diflinguijh Creatures into three Degrees ; they call the Son of God, becaufe immediately pro- 
the firfl comprehends the Corporeal and Vifible, duced by him. The firjl Opinion complies moft with 
as Heaven ; Elements, and all compounded of them : Dionyfius Areopagita, and Chriftian Divines, who 
The lajl the Invifible, Incorporeal, abfolutely free from ajfert the Number of Angels to be in a manner Infi- 
Bodies, which properly are called Intellectual (by nite. The Second is the more philofophick, bejl fuit- 
Divines Angelical) Natures : Betwixt thefe is a ing with Ariftotle and Plato, whofe Senfe we only 
mid Nature, which the? incorporeal, invifible , im- purpofe to exprefs ; and therefore will decline the firfi 
mortal, yet moveth Bodies, as being obliged to that Path (tho' that only be the Right) to purfue the lai- 
Office, called, the Rational Soul j inferior to Angels, ter. 

Sea. 
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Nature will bear. And Jince Animate Things are 
e perfeS than the Inanimate ; and of thofe , the 
- 1 .l —.i- t ——»- —- mu jf grant, this 


Se<a. IV. 

Rational than the Irrational ; 

TffE therefore, according to the Opinion of Plo- World hath a Soul perfect above all others. This I 
rr tinus, confirmed not only by the bejl Platonifts, the firjl Rational Soul, which, tho' Incorporeal, and 
hit even by Ariftotle, and all the Arabians, efpecially Immaterial, is defined to the Function of governing 
Avicenna, affirm, that God, from Eternity, pro- and moving Corporeal Nature. Not free from the 
duced a Creature of incorporeal and intellectual Na- Body, as that Mind whence from Eternity it was de- 
iure, as perf ell as is pojfible for a created Being ; rived, as was the Mind from God. Hence Plato- 
beyond which be produced nothing ; for, of the mojl nifts argue, the World is eternal ; its Soul being 
forfeit Caufe, the Effect mujl be mojl perfect ; and fucb, and not capable of being without a Body, that 
the mojl perfect can be but one: For, of two or more, alfo mujl be from Eternity. As likewije the Motion 
it is not pojfible but that fhould be more or left perfect of the Heavens, becaufe the Soul cannot be -without 
than the rejl, otbtrwife they would not be two, but moving, 
the fame. This Reafon for our Opinion, I rather 
thoofe, than that which Avicen alledges, founded up¬ 
on this Principle, that from one Caufe, as one, can 
proceed but one Effect. IVe conclude therefore, that 
no Creature, but this firjl Mind, proceeds immedi¬ 
ately from God ; for, of all other EffeCls ijjuingfrom 
this Mind, and all otberfecond Caufes, God is only 


Sea. VII. 

Tp HE antient Ethnick Theologians, who cajl Po- 
*• etical Veils over the Face of their Myjleries, ex- 
prefs thefe three Natures by other Names. Ccelum 
they call God in himfelf j he produced the firjl Mind, 
Saturn ; Saturn, the Soul of the World, Jupiter. 


the mediate Efficient. This by Plato, Hermes, and Coelum implies Priority and Excellence, 

Zoroafter, is called the Daughter of God, the Mind, Firmament, the firfl Heaven. Saturn ftgnifies In- 
Wifdom, Divine Reafon, by fame interpreted the telleClual Nature, wholly employed in Contemplation. 
Word; not meaning (with our Divines) the Son of Jupiter, active Life-, conjfijling in moving and go- 
God, he not being a Creature, but one EJfence, ca- verning allfubordinate to it. The Properties of the 


equal with the Creator . 


V. 


j\LL undemanding Agents have in themfelves the 
Form of that which they dejign to effect ; as an 
Architect hath in his Mind a Figure of the Building 
he undertakes, which, as his Pattern , he exactly 
Jlriv.-< to imitate. This Platonifts call the Idea, 


two latter agree with their Planets. Saturn makes 
Men contemplative, Jupiter imperious. The Specu¬ 
lative bufied about Things above them, the PraCtick 
beneath them.- 

Sea. VIII. 

WjHich three Names are promifeuoufiy ufed upon 
v V thefe Grounds. In God we underjland firjl 
his Excellence, which, as Caufe, he hath above all 
- -- . Secondlm- 


Excr.par, believing it more perfect than that which hits Effects-, for this he is called Ccelus. Secondly , 
is modi• after it ; and this manner of Being, Ideal, the Production of thofe Effects, which denotes Con¬ 
or intelligible, the other Material and Senfible. So verfton towards Inferiors ; in this refpeS he isfome- 
that when a Man builds a Houfe, they affirm there times called Jupiter; but with an Addition, Opti- 
are two , one Intellectual in the Workman's Mind ; mus Maximus. The firjl Angelick Nature bath 
the other fenjible, which be makes in Stone , Wood, or more Names, as more Diverfty. Every Creature 
the tike ; expreffing in that Matter the Form be hath confjls of Power and Act ; the firjl, Plato in Phile- 
emceived. To this Dante alludes. ' bo, calls infinite ; the fecond, finite. All Imperfec¬ 

tions in the Mind are by reafon of the firfl ; all Per- 

-Nobs any Work can frame, feClions, from the latter. Her Operations are threc- 

Unlefs himfelf become the fame. fold. About Superiors, the Contemplation of God-, 

about the Knowledge of berfelf-, about Inferiors, the 
Hereupon they fays tho % God produced only one Production and Care of this fenfible Wirld: Thefe 
Creature, yet he produced all, becaufe in it be pro- three proceed from-AS. By Power Jhe defetnds to 
duced the Ideas and Forms of all, and that in their make inferior Things ; but in either RefpeCt is firm 
mojl perfect Being, that is, the Idea-, for which within hcrfelf. In the two firjl, becaufe Contempla- 
Reafon, they call tbit Mind, the Intelligible World. true, jhe is called Saturn; in the third, Jupiter, a 
Name principally applied to her Power, as that Part 
Sea. VI. from whence is derived the AS of ProduSton cf 

Things. For the fame Reafon is the Soul of the 
A Fter the Pattern of that Mind, they affirm this World , as Jbe contemplates berfelf or Superiors, 
fenfible World was., made-, and the Exemplar termed Saturn ; as Jhe is employed in ordering worldly 


being the mojl perfeS of all created Things, it mujl Things, Jupiter; and Jince the Government of 
follow, that this Image thereof be as perfeS as its Werld belongs properly to her -, the Contemplation to ^ 


the 
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the Mind-, therefore is the one ebfolutely called Ju¬ 
piter, the other Saturn. 

sea. ix. 


are the nine Mufes of the Poets ; Calliope (the uni- 
verfal Soul of the World) is fir ft, the other Eight 
are diftributed to their feveral Spheres. * 

Sea XI. 


T HIS World therefore (as all other Creatures) 
confifieth of a Soul and Body. The Body is all 
that -we behold, compounded of the four Elements. 
Theft have their cafual Being in the Heavens (which 
confijl not of them, as fublunary Things ; for then it 
would follow, that thefe inferior Parts were made 
before the coelejltal ; the Elements in themfelves being 
Jhnple, by Concourfe caufing fuch Things as are com¬ 
pounded of them: Their former being from the Moo* 
down to the Earth ; their participate and imperfeti 
under the Earth, evident in the Fire, Air, and Wa¬ 
ter, Experience daily finds there ; evinced by Natural 
PhU-fophers : To which the ancient Theologians ee- 
nigmatically allude by their four infernal Rivers , 
Acheron, (Jocvtus, Stvx, and Phlegeton. 

I He may divide the Body of the World into three 
Parts j ca lejtial, mundane, infernal. The Ground 
why the Poets feign the Kingdom of Saturn to be 
Jhared betwixt his three Sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto ; implying only the three-fold Variation of this 
corporeal World ; which as long as it remains under 
Saturn, that is, in its Ideal Intellectual Being, is 
one and undivided, and fo more firm and potent ; but 
falling into the Hands of Iris Sons, that is, changed 
to this material Being, and by them divided into three 
Parts, according to the triple Exiftcnce of Bodies, is 
more infirm, and lefs potent, degenerating from a 
Spiritual to a Corporeal Efiate. The firjl Part, the 
Heavenly, they attribute to Jupiter} the lafi and 
lowejl to Pluto; the middle to Neptune. And be- 
caufe in this Principality is all Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption, the Theologians exprefs it by the Ocean, 
ebbing orflowing continually ; by Neptune underfiani- 
ing the Power or Deity that prefides ever Generati¬ 
on. Yet mujl we not imagine thefe to be different 
Souls, dijiindly informing thefe three Parts-, the 
World herfelf being one, can have but one Soul ; 
which as it animates the fubterraneal Parts, is called 
Pluto; the fublunary, Neptune; the caeleftial, Ju¬ 
piter. Thus Plato in Philebo, avers by Jove, is un¬ 
der flood a Regal Soul, meaning the principal Part 
of the World which governs the other. This Opini¬ 
on, tho’ only my own, I fuppofe is more true than the 
Expofition of the Grecians. 

Sea. X. 

Ext that of the World, Platonifts affign many 
' other rational Souls. The eight principal are 
thofe of the Heavenly Spheres, which, according to 
their Opinion, exceeded not that Number -, confifiing 
of the feven Planets , and the Starry Orb. Thefe 


P L AT O ajferts, * That the Author of the World 
made the mundane, and all other rational Souls, 
in one Cup, and of the fame Elements; the univer- 
fal Soul being moll perfea, oursleaft; whofe Parts 
we may obferve by this Divifion. Man, the Chain 
that ties the World together, is placed in the midjl ; 
and as all Mediums participate of their Extreams, 
his Parts correfpond with the whole World ; thence 
called Microcofmus. In the World is, firft. Corpo¬ 
real Nature , eternal in the Heavens ; Corruptible in 
the Elements, and their Compounds ; as Stones, Me¬ 
tals, &c. Then Plants. The third Degree is of 
Beujls. The fourth, rational Souls. The fifth, 
Angelical Minds. Above thefe is God, their Origin. 
In Man are likewife two Bodies, one eternal, the 
Platonifts Vehiculum Coelefte, immediately informed 
by the rational Soul ; the other corruptible, fubjtll to 
Sight, confifiing of the Elements t Then the vegeta¬ 
tive Faculty, by which generated and nourifhed. The 
third Part is Senfetive and Motive. The fourth. 
Rational; by the Latin Pcripateticks believed the 
lafi and mo ft noble Part of the Soul: Yet, above that 
is the Intellectual and Angelick ; the moft excellent 
Part whereof -we call the Soul’s Union, immediately 
joining it to God, in a Manner refembling him ; as 
in the other Angels, Beafls, and Plants. About 
thefe Platonifts differ ; Proclus and Porphyrius only 
allow the rational Part to be immortal ; Zenocrates 
and Speufippus the fenfative affo ; Numenius and 
Plotinus, the whole Soul. 

Sea. XII. 

I DEAS have their cafual Being in God, their 
Formal in the firft Mind, their Participated in 
the rational Sail. In God they art not, but produced 
by him in the Angelick Naturethrough this commu¬ 
nicated to the Soul, by whom illuminated, when Jhe 
reflects on her intellectual Parts, fht receives the true 
Forms of Things, Ideas. Thus differ the Souls of 
Men from the caeleflial ; thefe in their bodily Functi¬ 
ons recede not from the Intellectual, • at once contem¬ 
plating and governing. Bodies afeend to them, they 
defend not. Thofe employed in Corporeal Office ore 
deprived of Contemplation, borrowing Science from 
Senfe, to this wholly inclined, full of Errors. Their 
only Means of Releafe from ibis Bondage, is, the a- 
matory Life-, which by fenfibU Beauties, exciting i« 
the Soul a Remembrance of the Intellectual, raifeth 
her front this terrene Life , to the eternal; by tot 
Flame of Love refined into an Angel. 
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The Second Part. 

SECT. I. 

T HE apprehenfsve Faculties af the Soul are 

employed about Truth and Faljhood ; affent- Se£t. III. 

ing to one, diffenting from the other. The 

frjl is Affirmation, the fecond Negation. The De- T T is the Property of every defiderative Virtue, 
jidtrative converfe in good and ill, inclining to this, that he who defires, pojfeffeth in Part the Thing 
declining to that. The firft is Love, the fecond Hate, he dejires, in Part not ; for, if he were wholly de- 
love is diftinguijhei by its Objects ; if of Riches, prived of its Pojfeffion, he would never dejire it : This 
termed Covetoujnefs ; of Honour, Ambition ; of hea- is verified two IVays. Fir ft, nothing is defired un - 
venfy Things, Piety: of Equals, Friendjhip : Thefe lefs it be known ; and to know a Thing is in fame 
sue exclude, and admit no other Signification, but the Part to pojfefs it. So Ariftotle, *■ The Soul is all, 
Defire to poffefs what in itfelf, or at leaft in our becaufe it knows all. And in the Pfalmift God 
Efteem is fair ; of a different Nature from the Love faith. All Things are mine, I know them. Se¬ 
if God to his Creatures, who comprehending all, can- condly, there is always fame Convenience and Rcfem- 
nst Defire or want the Beauty and Perfections of an- blance betwixt the Defirer and Defired ; every 
other, and from that of Friends which muft be re- Thing delights and prefcrves itfelf by that, which by 
tiprocal. IVe therefore with Plato define it, ofi^/c natural Affinity is mcfl conformable to it ; by its 
7s M>.ii, the Delire of Beauty. Dejire is an Incli- Contrary is grieved and confumed. Love is not bc- 
nation to real or apparent Good. As there are di- twixt Things unlike ; Repugnance of two oppeftte 
vers Kinds of Good, fo of Defire. Love is a Species Natures is natural Hate ; Hate is a Repugnance 
if Defire, Beauty of Good. Defire is natural or with Knowledge. Hence it followeth, that the Na- 
bmving. All Creatures have a particular PerfeCli- tare of the Defired, is in fame manner in the Be¬ 
rn by Participation of the divine Goodnefr. This is ftrer , otherwise there would be no Similitude betwixt 
their End, including that Degree of Felicity where- them ; yet imperfectly j elje it were vain for it to feek 
tf they are capable, to which Centre they tend. This what it intirely pojfeffeth. 
defire we call natural ; a great Tefiimony of divine 

Previdence, by which they are unwittingly (as an SeA. IV. 

Arrow by the Archer) directed to their Mark. IVith 

this all Creatures defire God, as being the original A S Dejire generally follows Knowledge, fo feveral 
Good imprinted, and participating in every Particu- Knowings are annexed to Jeveral defiring Pow- 

hr. This is in every Nature, as more or lefs ca- ers. IVe diflinguijh the Knowing into three Degrees, 
pabh ; addreffed to Ends more or lefs noble } yet, is Senfe, Reajon, Intellect, attended by three defidera- 
the ultimate End of all the fame, to enjoy God, as tive Virtues, Appetite, Election , Will. Appetite is 
far as they may: Thus, as the Pfalmift, Every in Brutes, Election in Men, Will in Angels. The 
Thing worlhips and praifeth God ; like Suppliants, Senfe knows only corporeal Things, the Appetite only 
turning and offering thcmfelves up to him, faith dejtrts fuch ; the Angelick Intellect is wholly intent 
Theodore*:' on Contemplation of fpiritual Conceptions, not inclin¬ 

ing to material Things, but when divefied of Matter , 
Sedt. II. and fpiritualiocld, their IVill is only fed with in tem¬ 

poral fpiritual Good. Rational Nature is the Mean 
T//E other Species of Dejire is employed only about betwixt thefe Extremes ; fometimes defending to 
Things known, given by Nature, that to every Senfe, fometimes elevated to Intellect ; by its oivn 
tpprehenfive Faculty, there might be a defiderative ; Election complying with the Defires of which fine 
ti embrace what it judgeth good, to refufts what it pleafeth. Thus it appears, that corporeal Objects 
ifteemeth evil ; in its own Nature inclined to good, are defired\ either by J'enfual Appetite, or Election of 
Nine ever dejires to be miferable ; but the apprthen- Reafon inclining to Senfe j Incorporeal by Angelick 
fit Virtue many Times mifiakittg evil for good, it IVill, or the Election of Reafon, elevated to iniel- 
oft falls out that the defiderative (in itfelf blind) ledual Height, 
cl fires evil. This in feme Senfe may be faid volunta- 

r h fir none can force it ; in another Senfe, not vo- Se£t. V. 

luntary, deceived by the Judgment of its Companion. 

This is Plato ’s Meaning , when hejaitb, » No Man I \Eauty in general, is, a Harmony refusing fro.n 
5 ms willingly. feveral Things proportionally concuiring to 
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conftitutc a Third. In refpeCi of which Tempera¬ 
ment, and Mixture of various Natures, agreeing in 
the Camf fit ion of one, every Creature is fair ; and 
in this Senfe no fimple Being is beautiful, not God 
this Beauty begins after him, ariftng from 
Contrariety, without which is no Compcfttion ; it be¬ 
ing the Union of Contraries, a friendly Enmity, a 
difr.grecing Cocord ; whence Empedocles makes Dif- 
ccrd and Concord the Principles of all Things ; by the 
firjl underjlanding the Variety of the Natures com¬ 
pounding ; by the feccnd, their Union ; adding, that 
in God only there is no Diford, he not being the Uni- 
of fever al Natures ; but, a pure ur.compounded 
i In thefe Compfltions the Union necejfarily 

'■I dominates over the Contrariety, otherwife the Fa- 
t ick wcttla be dijfolved. Thus in the Fictions of 
the Poets, Venus loves Mars ; this Beauty cannot 
t 'Fjijl without Contrariety ; Jhc curbs and moderates 
’i ins, this Temperament allays the Strife betwixt thefe 
Contraries. And in Ajlrolsgy, Venus is placed next 
to Mars, to check his dejlruflivc Influence ; as Jupi- 
icr next Saturn, to abate his Malignity. If Mars 
were always fubjeCl to Venus (the Contrariety of 
Principles to their due Temper) nothing would ever 
be dijfolved. 

Sc a. VI. 

n r*His is Beauty in the largejl Senfe, the fame with 

-I- Harmony ; whence God is fata to have framed 
the World with muftcal harmonious Temperament. 
But Harmony properly implies a melodious Agreement 
of Voices ; and Beauty in a JlriSl Acceptation relates 
to a proportionable Concord in vijible Things, as Har¬ 
mony in audible. The Deftre of this Beauty is Love } 
ariftng only from one knowing Faculty, the Sight ; 
and that gave Plotinus, (Ennead. 3. lib. 5. 3.J 
occafton to derive fyof Love, from oiewis Sight. Here 
the Platonilt may objcCl, If Love be only of vijible 
Things, how can it be applied to Ideas, inviflble 
Natures ? JVe anfwcr. Sight is twofold, corporeal 
and Jpiritual ; the firjl is that of Senje, the other 
the intellectual Faculty, by which we agree with An¬ 
gels ■, this Plutoniiis call Sight, the corporeal being 
only an Image of this. So Ariftotle, Intellect is 
tiiat to the Soul which Si”lit is to the Body. Hence 
is Minerva (IVifdom) by Homer called -yhMntuont, 
Bright-cy'd. It ith this Sight Mofes, St. Paul , and 
othir S tints, hi held the Face of God ; this Divines 
c-v.-V intellectual, intuitive Cognition, the beatifical 
Villon, the Reward of tile R giitcous. 

Stiff. VII. 

A S Sight, fo Beauty (its Objefl) is twofo’d, the 
two Venus’) celebrated by Plato [Sympof.J and 
our Poet) ferjible, called Vulgar Venus. Intellectual 
in Ideas (which are the ObjeCi of the Intellect, as 
Colour of Sight) named Celeftial Venus. Love alfo 
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is twofold. Vulgar and Cehflial ; for at Plato faith 
[Sympof.J There mull neceffarily be as many Lo. 
vers as Venus's. 1 

Sea. VIII. 

VEnus then is Beauty, whereof Lome is, generated ■ 
properly his Mother, becaufe Beauty is the Caufe 
of Love, not as productive Principle of this Am, to 
love, but as its Objefl ; the Soul being the efficient 
Caufe of it, as of all his Ads ; Beauty the material. 
For in Philofophy, the efficient is affirmlated to the 
Father , the material to the Mother. 

Sea. IX. 

rjEleflial Love is an intellectual Deflre of ideal 
Beauty : Ideas (as we faid before) are the Pat¬ 
terns of Things in God, as in their Fountain ; in the 
Angelick Mind, effiential ; in the Soul by Participa¬ 
tion, which with the Subflance partakes of the Ideas 
and Beauty of the firjl Mind. Hence it follows, 
that Love of celeflial Beauty in the Soul, is not a- 
leftial Love perfectly , but the neareft Image of it. 
Its truefl Being is with the Defire of ideal Beaut) 
in the firjl Mind, which God immediately adorns 
with Ideas. 

Sea. X. 

T Ove (faith Plato) was begot on Penia, by Porus 
■*“' (the Son of Metis) in Jupiter’s Orchard, being 
drunk with NeClar, when the Gods met to celebrate 
Venus*! Birth. Nature in itfelf inform, when it 
receives Form from God is the Angelick Mind ; this 
Form is Ideas, the firjl Beauty ; which in this Dt- 
feent from -their divine Fountain, mixing with a dif¬ 
ferent Nature, become imperfeCl. %he firjl Mind, 
by its Opacioufnefs eclipfing their Lujlre, defires that 
Beauty which they have lojl ; this Defire is Love ; 
begot when Porus the Affluence of Ideas mixed with 
Penia, the Indigence of that inform Nature we term¬ 
ed Jupiter, (r. 8.) in whoft Garden the Ideas are 
planted, with thofe the firjl Mind adorned, was h 
the Ancients named Paradife ; to which contempla¬ 
tive Life and eternal Felicity Zoroaftres inviting us, 
faith. Seek, feek. Paradife. Our Divines transfer 
it to the Caelum Empyreum, the Seat of the hap}y 
Souls, whofe Blejfednejs conjijls in Contemplation oni 
Perfection of the Intellect, according to Plato. This 
Love begot on Venus’s Birth-day, that is, when 
the ideal Beauty, tho' imperfectly, is infufed into list 
Angelick Mind ; Venus yet at a Child, not grown to 
Perfection. All the God? allemhled at tins. Feafti 
that is, their Ideas, (as by Saturn we, mderjiani 
both the Planet and his Idea) an Expreffion borrow¬ 
ed from Parmenides. Thefe Gods there art thfi 
Ideas that precede Venus (Jhe is the Beauty and 
Grace ref selling fret,* their Variety.) Invited to a 
Banquet 
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Banquet of NeAar and Ambrofia, Thofe whom 
God feafti tuith Nefiar and Ambrofia, an eternal 
filings, the reft not ; thefe Ideas of the Angelick 
Mind, are the firfe Eternals ; Porus was drunk with 
filtar, this Heal Affluence fill’d with Eternity ; 
other Ideas were not admitted to the FeaJI, nor 
endued with Immortality. 

Orpheus upon the fame Grounds faith, Love was 
hern before all other Gods, in the Bofom of Chaos : 
fiecaufe Nature full of indijlintl imperfect Forms 
(the Mind rcplenijhed with confufed Ideas) defires 
their Perfeaion. 

Sea. XI. 

T HE Ange!ick Mind dejires to make thefe Ideas 
per fell, which can only be done by Means op- 
fcfite to the Caufes of their Imperfection, thefe are 
Recejfton from their Principle , and Mixtion with a 
emirary Nature. Their Remedy, Separation from 
the unlike Nature, and Return and Conjunction (as 
far as poffible) with God. Lave, the Defere of this 
Beauty, excites the Mind to Convcrfion and Re-union 
with him. Every Thing is more perfect as nearer 
its Principle j this is the firfe Circle. The Ange- 
lick Mind, proceeding from the Union of God, by 
Revolution of intrinfecal Knowledge, returneth to him. 
Which with the Ancients is Venus adulta, grown to 
Perfection. Every Nature that may have this Con- 
vtrfisn, is a Circle ; fuch alone are the Intellect and 
Rational, and therefore only capable of Felicity, the 
obtaining their firfe Principle, their ultimate End 
and highe/i Good. This is peculiar to immortal Sub- 

pnees, for the material {as both Platonifts and Pe- 
ripateticks grant) have not this Reflection upon them- 
fthes or their Principle. Thefe (the Angelick Mind 
and rational Soul) are the two intelligible Circles ; 
anfuierable to which in the corporeal World are two 
more ; the tenth Heaven immovable Image of the firfe 
Circle ; the celefeial Bodies that are moveable, image 
of the fecond. The firfe Plato mentions not, as whol¬ 

ly different and irreprefentable by corporeal Nature. 
Oj the fecond in Timaeo he faith. That all the Cir¬ 
cles of this vifible Heaven (by him difiinguifhed into 
the fixed Sphere and Jeven Planets) reprefent as ma¬ 
ny Circles in the rational Soul. 

Some attribute the Name of Circle to God ; by the 
ancient 7 heologifis called Ccelus ; being a Sphere 
which comprehends all, as the utmoft Heaven in¬ 
cludes the World. 

In one refpect this agrees with God, in another 
lot ; the Property of beginning from a Point and re¬ 
turning to it, is repugnant to him, who hath no Be¬ 
ginning, but is himfelf that indivifible Point from 
•which all Circles begin, and to which they return. 
And in this Senfe it is likewifi inconfiflent with ma¬ 
terial Things, they have a Beginning, but cannot re¬ 
turn to it. - ' 

In many other Properties it agrees .with God he 


is the mofe perfect! of Beings, this of Figures ; neither 
admit Addition. The lafi Sphere is the Place of all 
Bodies, God of all Spirits. The Soul (fay Platon- 
ifes) is not in the Body, but the Rode is in the Soul, 
the Saul in the Mind, the Mind in God, the utmoft 
Place ; who is therefore named by the Cabalijts, 

'' ’ Sea. XII. 

1 ■ ' HE three Graces are Handmaids to Venus ; 

Thalia, Euphrofyne, AgUia ; Viridity, Glad- 
nefs. Splendor-, Properties attending Ideal Beauty. 
Thalia is the Permanence of every Thing in its entire 
Being j thus is Youth called green, Man being then 
in his perfect State, which decays as his Years en- 
creafe, into his lafi Diffolution. Venus is Propor¬ 
tion, uniting all Things ; Viridity, the Duration of 
it. In the Ideal World, where is the firft Vet us, 
is alfo the firfe Viridity ; for no Intelligible Nature 
recedes from its Being by growing old. It communi¬ 
cates this Property to fenftble Things, as far as they 
are capable of this Venus, that is, as long as their 
due Proportion continues. The two other Properties 
of Ideal Beauty are Illuferatim of the Intellect, Ag- 
laia ; Repletion of the Will with Defire and Joy, 
Euphrofyne. 

Of the Graces, one is painted looking toward us: 
The Continuation of our Being is no reflex All. The 
other two with their Faces from us, feeming to return ; 
the Operations of the Intellect and IVill are reflexive. 
What comes from God to us, returns from us to 
God. 

Sea. xiii. 

VTEnus is faid to be born of the Sea. Matter, the 

Inform Nature whereof every Creature is com¬ 
pounded, is reprefented by Water, continually flow¬ 
ing, eafily receptable of any Form. This being firfe 
in the Angelick Mind, Angels are many 7 imes ex- 
prefs’d by Water, as in the Pfalms, The Waters a- 
bove the Heavens praife God continually, fo inter¬ 
preted by Origen ; and feme Platonifts expound the 
Ocean (feiled by Homer, Father of Gods and Men ) 
this Angelick Mind, Principle, and Fountain of all 
other Creatures ; Gemiftius, Neptune; as Com¬ 
mander of all Waters, of all Minds, Angelical and 
Human. This is that living Fountain, whereof he 
that drinketh Jhall never thirfe ; thefe are the Waters 
whereon (David faith) God bath founded the World. 

Sea. xiv. 

pOrus (the Affluence of Ideas proceeding from God) 
* is feiled by Plato the Son of Metis, (Connfel) in 
Imitation of the fifripture ; whence our Saviour, by 
Dionyfius Areopagus, is termed the Angel of Co jh- 
fel, that is, the Mcfflenger of God the Father. So 
Avicfn calls the firfe Cauj'e conciliative, th> Mind 
not having Ideas from itfeff ., but from God, by whtfit 



ivcth Knowledge and Art to frame Slave to Fate, of whom before Jhe was the Mijlrtfs 


1 according to Plato, is Youngeft and 
l of the Gods. They, as all other Things, 
•o-f'cld Being, Ideal, and Natural. The 
it his natural Being was Love, who di- 
irs to all the reft ; the laji in his Ideal. 


To deviate from the Laws of Providence, is to fir. 
fake Reafon to follow Senfe and Irrational Appetite 
which being corporeal, are under Fate. tie that 
ferves thefe, is much more a Servant than thofe he 
ferves. 

Sea. xviir. 


firjl God in his natural Being was Love, who di- A S from God Ideas defend into the Angelick Mini 
Jpen fed theirs to ali the refi ; the laji in his Ideal. by which the Love of Intellectual Beauty is begot 

Love was horn in the Defcent of the Ideas into the in her, called Divine Love ; fi the fame Ideas de- 
Angelick Mind, which could not be perfect 'till they, feend from the Angelick Mind into the Rational Soul 
its Ejfence, were made fo by Lcve's Convcrfion to God. fo much the more imperfect in her, as Jhe wants of 
The Angelick Mind owing its Natural Being to Love, Angelical Perfection. From thefe fprings Human 
the other Gods who fucceeded this Mind, neceffarily Love. Plato difeourfeth of the firjl, Plotinus of the 
are younger than He in their natural Being, though latter ; who by the fame Argument whereby he prows 
they precede him in their Ideal, as not born till thefe Ideas not Accidental, but Subflantial in the Angelick 
Ideas, though imperfectly, were joined to the informed Mind, evinceth likewife the fpecifical Reafons, the 
Nature. Ideas in the Soul to be fubjlantial, terming the Soul 

Sea. XVI. Venus, as having a fpecious fplendid Love, in Re - 

fpect of thefe fpecifical Reafons. 

b *Tp H E Kingdom of Neceffity is faid to be before 

■A that of I.nve Furru C.rvsHur* rnn/iff, /iftnii, R*A YTY 


A that of Love. Every Creature confifls of two Sea. XIX. 

Natures, Material, the imperfect, (which we here 

underjland by Neceffity) and Formal, the Occafton of TjrUIgar Love is the Appetite of fenfible Beauty 
Perfection. That whereof it mcfl partakes is faid ' through corporeal Sight. The Caufe of this 
to be predominant, and the Creature to be fubject to Beauty is the viftble Heaven by its moving Power, 
it. Hence is Neceffity (Matter) fuppofed to reign As our motive Faculty confifls in Mufcles and Nervis 
when the Ideas were imperfect, and all Imperfections (the Inflruments of its Operation) fo the Motive Fa¬ 
ta happen during that Time. All Perfections after culty of Heaven is fitted with a Body proper for Cir- 
Love began his Reign ; for, when the Mind was by cular Sempiternal Motion ; through which Body the 
him converted to God, that which before was imper- Soul (as a Painter with his Pencil) changetb this 


inferior Matter into various Forms. Thus vulgar 
Venus (the Beauty of material Forms) hath her ca- 
^H. fual Being from the moving Power of the Heavens, 

her Formal from Colour, enlighten’d by the viftble 
mand Fate. The Or- Sun, as Ideas by the Invijible: her Participate in 


der and Concatenation of Caufes and Efife Us the Figure and jujl Order of Parts communicated to 
in this Jenfible World, called Fate, depends on the Sight by Mediation of Light and Colour, by whoft 
Order of the Intelligible IForld, Providence. Hence Inter eft only it procures Love. 

Platoniits place Providence (the ordering of Ideas) 

in the firjl Alind, depending upon God, its ultimate Sea. XX. 

End, to which it leads all other Things. Thus Ve¬ 


nus, being the Order of thofe Ideas, whereon Fate, 
the IForld's Order, depends, commands it. 

Fate is divided into three Parts, Clotho, Lache- 
fis, and A tropes. That which is one in Providence, 
indivifible in Eternity, when it comes into Time and 
Fate, is divifible into Pajl, Prefent, and Future. 
Others apply Atropos to the fixed Sphere, Clotho to 
the Jevcn Planets, Lachefis to fublunary Things. 

Temporal, Corporeal Things only are fubjected to 
Fate-, the Rational Scul being Incorporeal, predomi¬ 
nates over it, but is fubjected to Providence, to ferve 
which is true Liberty-, by whom the Will (obeying 
its Laws) is led to the Acquifition of her deftred End. 
And as often as Jhe endeavours to loofe herfelf from 
this Servitude, of Free, Jhe becomes a Servant and 


AS when the Ideas defeend into the Mind, there 
arifeth a Dejire of enjoying that from wbtnct 
this Ideal Beauty comes, fit when the Species of fenft- 
ble Beauty flow into the Eye, there fprings a twofold 
Appetite of Union with that, whence this Beauty is 
derived, one fenfual, the other rational, the Princi¬ 
ples of bea/lial and humane Love. If we follow 
Senfe, we judge the Body wherein we behold this 
Beauty, to be its Fountain, whence proceeds a Befit 
of Coition, the mojt intimate Union with it. This is 
the Love of irrational Creatures. But Reafon knows, 
that the Body is fo far from being its Original, that 
it is deflructive to it, and the more it is fevered from 
the Body, the more it enjoys its own Nature and 
Dignity. We mufl not fin with the Species of Senft 
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j n t }, t Body, but refine that Species from all Reliques Hymn 5. in the Fable of Tyrefias, u>h: viewing 
c f corporeal Infection. Pallas naked, loji bis-Sight ; yet, by her, was made 

And becaufi Man may be underjiood by the Rati- a Prophet, clofing the Eyes of his Body, Jhe opened 
end Soul, either .confidered apart, or in its Union to thofe of his Mind, by which he beheld both the prefent 
the Body. In the firft Senfe, humane Love is the and future. The Ghaft of Achilles, which injpired 
ltnr.ee of the Celeftial ; in the feccnd. Define of fen- Homer with all Intellectual Contemplations in Poe¬ 
t-figBeauty ; this being by the Soul abftracted from try, deprived him of corporeal Sight, 
blotter, and (as much as its Nature will allow) Though celeftial Love liveth eternally in the Intel- 
' K ade Intellectual. The greater Part of Men reach left of every Soul, yet only thofe few make ufe of it, 
>10 higher than this-, others more perfect, rememhring who declining thr Care of the Body, can, with St. 
that more perfect Beauty which the Soul (before im- Paul, fay. Whether in the Body, or out of the Bo- 
merfed in the Body) beheld, are inflamed with an in- Ay they know not. To which State a Mm /ome- 
credible Defire of reviewing it ; in Purfuit whereof, times arrives, but continues there but a while, as we 
they f parate themfelves as much as pojftble from the fee in Ecdeliaftes. 

Body, of which the Soul (returning to its fir ft Dig¬ 
nity) becomes abfolute Miftrefi. This , is the Image Se<£l. XXII. 

of celeft ial Love, by which Man arifith from one our Sm p („ ntu raUy indifferent to fenfible 

Perfection to another, till bis Soul (wholly united to 1 or j„ te lli g Me Beauty) there may be three Loves ; 
the Intellect) is made an Angel. Purged from ma- m the Intellect, Angelical ; the fecond Human ; 
Uriel Drojs, and transformed into Spiritual Flame {he Mrd Senfual. The two latter are converfnt 
h this Divine Power, he mounts up to the Intelligible the r ame Object, corporeal Beauty ; the fcnfual 

Heaven, and happily refs in his Father's Bojom - .• • • -- 


Sea. XXI. 

Love is only in Souls immerfd in Matter, 
and overcome by it, or at leaft hindered by Per- 
'urlations and Paffions. Angelick Love is in the In- 


fixeth its Intention wholly in it ; the human fipa- 
rates it from Matter. The greater Part of Man¬ 
kind go no further than thefe two ; but they whofi 
UnderJlandings arc purified by Phihfophy , knowing 
Tf Vigor Love is only in Souls immerfd in Matter, r e „r tble Beauty to be but' the Image of another more 
y and overcome by it, or at leaft hindered by Per- fer f ecU [ eave ; tj a „j defire to fie the celeftial, of 

_ _ which they have already a Tafte in their Remem-' 

tilled, eternal as it. Yet but inf err'd, the greater France, if they perfivere in this mental Elevation, 

Part turning from the Intellect to fenfible Things, tbe y py na lly obtain it -, and recover that, which tbo’ 

end corporeal Cares. But fo perfect are thefe cele- - n t f, em f rcm the Beginning, yet they were not fin* 
Jlial Souls, that they can difiharge both Functions, r (ble 0 f bling directed by other Objects, 
rule the Body, yet not be taken off from Contemplati¬ 
on of Superiors. Theje the Poets fignify by Janus <y be Sonnet, 

with two Facts, one looking forward upon fenfible 

Things, the other on intelligible. Left perfect Souls I. 

have but one Face, and when they turn that to the t Ove, (whofe Hand guides my Heart’s Aria 

Bcdy, cannot fie the Intellect, being deprived of their *- J Reins, 

Contemplation-, when to the Intellect, cannotJee the Nor, tho’ he govern it, difdains 
Body, neglecting the Care thereof. Hence thofe Souls To feed the Frre with pious Care 

that muft firfake the Intellect, to apply themfelves to Which firft himfelf enkindled there.) 
corporeal Government, are by Divine Providence con- Commands my backward Soul to tell 
fined to caduque, corruptible Bodies ; loofid from What Flames within her Bofom dwell j 
which, they may in a Jhort Time , if they fail not Fear would perfuade her to decline 
themfelves, return to their Intellectual Felicity. Other The Charge of fuch a high Defign j 
Souls, not hindered from Speculation, are tied to etcr- But all her weak Reluaance fails, 
nal incorruptible Bodies. ’Gainft greater Force no Force avails. • 

Celeftial Souls then (defigned by Janus as the Prin- Love to advance her Flight will lend 
eiples of Time, Motion intervening) behold the Ideal Thofe Wings by which he did defeend 
Beauty in the Intellect, to love it perpetually, and in- Into my Heart, where he to reft, 
firm fenfible Things, not to defire their Beauty ; but For ever, long fince built his Neft : 
to communicate this other to them. Our Souls, before I, what from thence he diaaces, write, 
united to the Body, are in like manner double-faced -, And draw him thus by his own Light. 
hut are then, as it were , cleft afunder , retaining but 

one , which, as they turn to-either ObjeCt, fcnfual or II. 

intellectual, is deprived of the other. T Ove, flowing from the facred Spring 

Thus is vulgar- Love inconjithnt with the celeftial ; Of uncreated Good, I fing ; . 

and n.-ny, ravijbed at the Sight of intellectual Beast* When bom ; how Heaven he moves ; the Soul ' 
*h become blind to fenjiblti implied by Callimachus, Informs, and doth the World controul j 
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How clofcly lurking in the' Heart, 

With his (harp Weapons labile Art 
From heavy Earth he Man unties. 

Enforcing him to reach the Skies. 

How kindled, how he flames, how burns. 

By what Laws guided now he turns 
To Heuv’n, now to the Earth defcends. 

Now relts ’twixt both, to neither bends. 

polio, thee I invocate, 

Bowing beneath fu great a Weight. 

Love, guide me through this dark Defign, 

And imp my Ihorter Wings with thine. 


a r o. 

Motion and Senfe (beneath her State) 

To live, to know, to operate. 

Inferior Venus hence took Birth; 

Who Ihines in Heaven, but lives on Earth, 
And o’er the World her Shadow fpreads : 
The elder in the Sun’s Glafs reads 
Her Face, "through the confufed Skreen 
Of a dark Shade obfcurely feen ; 

She Luftre from the Sun receives. 

And to the other Luftre gives ; 

Celcllial Love on this depends. 

The younger, vulgar Love attends. 


IIL 

TirHen from true Heaven the facred Sun 
» ' Into th’ Angelick Mind dul run, 

Arul with enliven’d Leaves adorn, 

IL(lowing Form on his Firft-born ; 

Inflaming by innate Dclires, 

She to her chicfeft Good afpires ; 

By which Rev-rfion her rich Breaft 
With various Figures is imprcft ; 

And by this Love exalted turns 
Into the Sun for whom fhe burns. 

This Flame, rais’d by the Light that Ihin’d 
From Heaven into th’ Angelick Mind, 

Is eldeft Love’s religious Ray, 

By Wealth and Want begot that Day, 

When Heav’n brought forth the Queen, whofe 
Hand 

The Cyprian Sceptre doth command. 

IV. 

’TT'His born in amorous Cypris Arms, 

The Sun of her bright Beauty warms. 

From this our firft Defire accrues. 

Which in new Fetters caught, purfues 
The honourable Path that guides 
Where our eternal GooJ refides. 

By this the Fire, through whole fair Beams 
Life from above to Mankind ftreams. 

Is kindled in our Hearts, which glow 
Dying, yet d) ing greater grow ; 

By this immortal Fountain flows, 

Which all Heaven forms below, bellows; 

By this defcends that Shower of Light 
Which upwards doth our Minds invite; 

By this th’ eternal Sun infpires. 

And Souls with facred Luftre fires. 

V. 

A S God doth to the Mind difpence 
Its Being, Life, Intelligence, 

So doth the Mind the Soul acquaint 
How t’underftend, to move, to paint; 

She thus prepar’d the Sun that Ihines 
In the eternal Breafts Dcfigns 
And here what fhe include- d ffufes. 

Exciting every Thing tlut ufes 


VI. 

T'Orm’d by th’ eternal Look of God, 

■*" From the Sun’s moft fublime Abode, 
The Soul defcends into Man’s Heart, 
Imprinting there with wond’rous Art 
What Worth fhe borrow’d of her Star, 
And brough in her celeftial Car; 

As well as human Matter yields. 

She thus her curious Maniion builds ; 

Yet all thofe Flames from the divine 
Imprelfion different!) decline : 

The Sun, whofe figur’d here, his Beams 
Into another’s Bofom ftreams ; 

In whofe agreeing Soul he ftays. 

And gilds it with his virtuous Rays, 

The Heart in which Affcdtion bred. 

Is thus by pleafing Error fed. 

VIL 

'TpHE Heart where pleafing Error reigns. 
This Objeft as her Child maintains. 
By the fair Light that in her Ihines 
(A rare celeftial Gift) refines ; 

And by Degrees at laft doth bring. 

To her firft Splendors facred fpring: 

From this divine Look, one Sun pa lies 
Through three refulgent Burning-glalles, 
Kindling all Beauty, which the Spirit, 

The Body, and the Mind inherit. 

The rich Spoils, by th’ Eye firft caught. 
Are to the Soul’s next Hand-maid brought. 
Who there refides : She to the Breaft 
Sends them ; reform’d but not exprefs’d : 
The Heart from Matter Beauty takes. 

Of many one Conception makes ; 

And what were meant by Nature’s Laws 
Diftinft, fhe in one Picture draws. 


VIII. 

THE Heart by Love allur’d to fee 
Within herfel her Progeny ; 
This, like the Sun’s reflecting Rays 
Upon the Water’s Face furveys ; 
Yet feme divine, tho’ clouded Light 
Seems here to twinkle, and invite 


The 
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The pious Soul, a Beauty more 
Sublime, and perfect to adore. 

Who fees n< longer bis dim Shade 
Upon the Earth’s vaft Globe difplay’d, 
gut certain Luftre of the true 
S„„’s trueft Image now in View. 

The Soul thus entring in the Mind,. 

There fuch Uncertainty doth find. 

That the to clearer Light applies 
Her Aims, and near the firft Sun flies : 

She by his Splendor beauteous grows. 

By loving whom aH Beauty flows 
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Upon the Mind, Soul,' World, and all ’ 
Included in this fpacious Ball. 


IX. 

DUT hold ! Love flops the forward Coorfe 
That me beyond my Scope would force. 
Great Power ! If any Soul appears 
Who not alone the Blofloms wears. 

But of the rich Fruit is poffeft, 

Lend him thy Light, deny the reft. 


The T H I R 

T O treat of both Loves belongs to different 
Sciences ; vulgar Love to natural or mo¬ 
ral Philofophv ; divine, to Theology or 
Metaphylicks. Salomon difeourfeth excellently of 
the firft 'n Ecclejiafles , as a natural Philofopher ; in 
his Preverbs as a moral ; of the fecund in his Can¬ 
ticles, elteemed the molt divine of all the Songs in 
Scripture. 

Stanza I. 

The chief Order eftablifhed by divine Wifdom ‘ 
in created Things, is, that every infeiior Nature 
be immediately governed by the fupitior, whom, 
whilft it obeys, it is guarded from all III, and led, 
without any ObftruCtion, to its determinate Felici¬ 
ty ; but, if through too much AffeCton to its own 
Liberty, and defire to prefer the licentious Life be- 
fi re the profitable, it rebel from the fuperior Na¬ 
ture, it falls into a double Inconvenience, Firft, 
like a Ship given over by the Pilot, it lights fome- 
times on one Rock, fometimes on another, without 
Hope of reaching the Port. Secondly, it lofeth 
the Command it had over the Natures fubjeCted to • 
it, as it hath deprived its Superior of his. Irratio¬ 
nal Nature is ruled by another, unfit for its Im¬ 
perfection to rule any. God by, bis ineffable' Ex¬ 
cellence provides for every Thing, himfelf needs 
not the Providence of any other. Betwixt the two 
Extremes, God and Brutes, are Angels and ratio¬ 
nal Souls, governing others, and governed by others. 
The firft Hierarchy of Angels immediately illumi¬ 
nated by God, enlighten the next under them ; the 
lalh (by Platenijls termed Damons, by the Hebrews 
t’B”, as Guardians of Men) are fet over us as we 
over Irrationals. So Pflal. viii. Whilft the Angels 
continued fubjeCt to the. divine Power, they retain¬ 
ed their Authority over other Creatures ; but when 
Lucifer and his Companions, through inordinate 
Love of his own Excellence, afpired to be equal 
with God, and to be conferved, as he, by their 
®wn Strength, they fell from Glory to extreme 
Mifery j and when they loft the Priviledge they 
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had over others, feeing us freed from their Empire - , 
envioufly every Hour infidiate our Good. The 
Lme Order i< in the leffer World, our Soul: The 
inferior Faculties are directed by the Superior, whom 
following they err not. The imaginative corrects 
the Miftakes of outward Senfe ; Reafon is illumi¬ 
nated by the Intellect, nor do we at any Time mif- 
carry, but when the imaginative will not give Cre¬ 
dit to Reafon, orkeafon, confident of itfelf, refifts 
the Intellect In the Defiderative the Appetite-is go¬ 
verned by the Rational, the Rational by the Intel¬ 
lectual, which our Poet implies, faying, 

[Love, whofe Hand guides my Heart Jirifl Reins.] 

The Cognofcitive Powers are feated in the Head, 
the Defiderative in the Heart. In every well or¬ 
dered Soul, the Appetite is governed by intelleaual 
Love, implied by the Metaphor of Reins , borrowed 
from Plato in his Pbadrus. 

[Love to advance my Flight , will lend 

The IVings by which he did afeend 

Into my Heart - —] 

When any fuperior Virtue is faid to defeend, wc 
imply not that it leaves its own Heighth to come 
down to us, but draws us up to it felf; its defend¬ 
ing to us, is our amending to it j otherwife fuch 
Conjunction would be the ImperfeCtion of the Vir¬ 
tue, not the Perfection of him who receives it. 

II. 

[Love flowing from the /acred Spring 

Of uncreated Good -] 

From the Fountain of Divine Goodnefs into our '■ 
Souls, in which that Influx is terminated. 

[ JVben born, &c.] . 





Part V. 
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The Order, Participation, Converfion of Ideas. 
See Part 2. Sedt. 

[- bow Heaven he moves , the Soul 

Informs , and doth the JVorld controul .] 

Of thefe three Properties, Love is not the Effi¬ 
cient. God produceth the Ideas in the Angelick 
Mind, the Mind illuftrates the Soul with ideal 
Beauty ; Heaven is moved by its proper Soul ; out 
without Love, thefe Principles do not operate ; he 
is the Caufe of the Mind’s Converfion to God, 
and of the Soul’s to the Mind ; without which the 
Ideas would not defcend into the One, nor the 
fpecifick Reafons into the Other ; the Soul not il¬ 
luminated by thefe, could not elicite this fenfible 
Form out of Matter by the Motion of Heaven. 

III. 

When the firft Emanation from God (the Plenty 
of Ideas) defccnJed into the Angelick Mind, fhe, 
deliring their Perfection, reverts to God, obtaining 
of him what fhe covets ; which the more fully fhe 
poflefteth, the more fervently Ihe loves. This De- 
fire (Celeftial Love) born of the obfcure Mind and 
Ideas, is explained in this Stanza : 

[—true Heaven —] 

God who includes all created Beings, as Heaven 
all fenfible, lib. 2. Sect, only fpiritual Things, ac¬ 
cording to Platonijls , are true and real, the reft 
hut Shadow's and Images of thefe. 

[- the /acred Sun ——] 

The Light of Ideas ftreaming from God. 

[- enlivened Leaves -J 

T he Metaphor of Leaves relates to the Orchard 
of "Jupiter , where thefe Ideas were planted, 2. IO. 
Enlivened , as having in themfelves the Principle of 
their Operation ; IntclleClion, the noblelt Life, as 
the Pfalmift, Give me Under/landing , and I Jhall 
live ; fo the Cabalifl to the fecond Sephira , which 
is Wifdom, attributes the Name of Life. 

[—adorn be/owing Form —] 

To Adorn denotes no more than accidental Per¬ 
fection ; but Ideas are the Subftance of the Mind ; 
and therefore he adds be/owing Form j which, tho’ 
they come to her from without, fhe receives not as 
Accidents, but as her firft intrinfical ACt ; which 
our Author implies, terminates her Deftrts innate. 
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r And by this Love exalted turns 
Into the Sun , for whom Jhe burns.] 

Love transforms the Lover into the Thing loved. 
[—Wealth and Want —] 

For us and Penia , 2. 10. 

IV. 

The Properties of Celeftial Love are in this 
Stanza difeovered. 

[—In new Fetters caught —J 

The Soul being opprefs’d by the Body, her De. 
fire of Intellectual Beautv fleeps ; but awakened 
by Love, is, by the fenfible Beauty of the Body, led 
at laft to their Fountain, God. 

(- - which glow 

Dy‘ n g> yet glowing greater grow.] 

Motion and Operation are the Signs of Life, 
their Privation Death ; in him who applies himfelf 
to the intellectual Part, the Rational and the Sen- 
fitive fail ; by the Rational he is Man, by the In¬ 
tellectual communicates with Angels ; as Man he 
dies, revived an Angel. Thus the Heart dies in the 
Flames of Intellectual Love; yet confumes not, 
but by this Death grows greater , receives a new 
and more fublime Life. See la Plato the Fables of 
Alcefles and Orpheus. 

V. 

This Stanza is a Defcription of Senfible Beauty. 

[The Elder in the Sun's Glafs reads 
Her Face thro’ the confufed Screen 
Of a dark Shade obfeurely feen.] 

Senfible Light is the Act and Efficacy of Cor¬ 
poreal ; fpiritual Light, of Intelligible Beauty. 
Ideas in their Defcent into the inform Angelick 
Mind, were as Colours and Figures in the Night. 
As he who by Moon-light feeth fome fair Object, 
defires to view and enjoy it more fully in the Day; 
fo the Mind, weakly beholding in herfelf the Ideal 
Beauty dim and opacous (which our Author calls 
the Screen of a dark Shade) by reafon of the Night 
of her Imperfection, turns, like the Moon, to the 
eternal Sun, to perfect her Beauty by him ; to 
whom, addreffing herfelf, Ihe becomes intelligible 
Light, clearing the Beauty of celeftial Venus, and 
rendring it viHble to the Eye of the firft Mind. 
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In Senfible Beauty we confider fir ft the Object 

itfelf, the fame at Midnight as at Noon. Se¬ 
condly, the Light, in a manner the Soul thereof. 
The Author fuppofeth, that as the firft Part of the 
Senfible Beauty (corporeal Forms) proceeds from 
the firft Part of Intellectual Beauty (ideal Forms) 
fo (enfible Light flows from the Intelligence de¬ 
fending upon Ideas. 

VI, VII, VIII. 

Corporeal Beauty implies, firft, the material 
Difpofition of the Body, confifting of Quantity in 
the Proportion and Diftance of Parts ; of Quality 
in Figure and Colour. Secondly, a certain Qua¬ 
lity, which cannot be exprefs’d by any Term bet¬ 
ter than Gracefulnefs, Ihining in all that is fair. 
This is properly Venus , Beauty, which kindles the 
Fire of Love in Mankind j they who affirm it re¬ 
fills from the Difpofition of the Body, the Sight, 
Figure, and Colour of Features, are eafily confuted 
by Experience. We fee many Perfons exadt and 
unaccuftomable, in every Part, deftitute of this 
Grace and Comelinefs ; others lefs perfedl in thofe 
particular Conditions, excellently graceful and 
comely. Thus Catullus: Epig. 87. 

Many think Quintia beauteous , fair, and tally 

And freight Jhe is, apart I grant her all: 

But altogether beauteous I deny ; 

For not one Grace doth that large Shape fupply. 

He grants her Perfection of Quality, Figure and 
Quantity ; yet not allows her handfome, as want¬ 
ing this Grace. This then mull, by confequence, 
be afcrib’d to the Soul; which when perfect and 
lucid, transfufeth even into the Body fome Beams 
of its Splendor. When Mofes came from the Di¬ 
vine Vifion in the Mount, his Face did Ihine fo 
exceedingly, that the People could not behold it, 
unlefs veiled. Porphyrius relates, that when Plo¬ 
tinus’s Soul was elevated by Divine Contemplation, 
an extraordinary Brightnels appeared in his Looks. 
Plotinus bimfelf avers, that there was never any 
beautiful Perfon wicked ; that this Gracefulnefs in 
the Body is a certain Sign of Perfection in the 
Soul. Prov. xvii. 24. Wifdom Jhineth in the 
Countenance of the Wife. 

From Materia! Beauty, we afeend to the firft 
Fountain by fix Degrees. The Soul, through the 
S'ght, reprefents to herfelf the Beauty of fome par¬ 
ticular Perfon, inclines to it, is pleafed with it ; 
and while Ihe refts here, is, in the firft, the moft 
imperfect material Degree. 2. She reforms, by her 
imagination, the Image flje hath received, making 
|t more perfect as more fpiritual ; and feparating 
" from Matter, brings it a little nearer Ideal Beauty. 
3 - By the Light of the Agent Intellect, abftract- 
mg this Form from all Singularity, Ihe confiders 
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the Univerfal Nature of Corporeal Beauty by itfelf. 
This is the higheft Degree the Soul can reach, 
whilft Ihe goes no further than Senfe. 4. Reflect¬ 
ing upon her own Operation, the Knowledge of 
Univerlal Beauty ; and, confidering that every 
thing founded in Matter is particular, Ihe concludes 
this Univerfality proceeds not from the outward 
Object, but her intrinfical Power ; and reafons 
thus : If, in the dim Glafs of material Phantafm , 
this Beauty is reprefented by virtue of mv Light, 
it follows, that beholding it in the clear Mirror of 
my Subftance, diverted of thofe Clouds, it w.ll 
appear more perfpicuous. Thus turning into her- 
felf, Ihe finds the Image of Ideal Beauty commu¬ 
nicated to her by the Intellect, the Object of Ce- 
lertial Love. 5. She afeends from this Idea in her¬ 
felf, to the Place where celertial Venus is, in her 
proper Form ; who in Fulnefs of her Beauty, net 
being comprehenfible by any particular Intellect, 
flie, as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united 
to the firft Mind ; the chiefeft of Creatures, and 
general Habitation of Ideal Beauty, obtaining this, 
fhe terminates and fixeth her Journey. This is 
the fixth and laft Degree. They are all imply’d 
In the 6th, 7th, and 8th Stanza’s. 

[ Form'd by th’eternal Look, Sec.] 

Platonijls affirm fome Souls are of the Nature 
of Saturn, others of Jupiter, or fome other Planet; 
meaning, one Soul hath more Conformity in its 
Nature with the Soul of the Heaven of Saturn , 
than with that of Jupiter , anJ fo on the contrary ; 
of which there can be no internal Caufe affigned. 
The External is God, who (as Plato in his Fi¬ 
ns ecus) foweth and fcattereth Souls ; fome in the 
Moon, others in other Planets and Stars, the In- 
Jlruments of Time. 

Many imagine the rational Soul defeending from 
her Star, in her Vehiculum Caclejlt , of herfelf forms 
the Body ; to which, by that Medium, Ihe is united. 
Our Author, upon thefe Grounds, fuppofeth, that 
into the Vehiculum of the Soul, by her endued with 
Power to form the Body, is infilled from her Star 
a particular formative Virtue, diftindt, according to 
that Star. Thus the Afpedt of one is Saturnine, of 
another Jovial , f fc. in their Looks were read the 
Nature of their Souls. 

But becaufe inferior Matter is not ever obedient 
to the Stamp, the Virtue of the Soul is not always 
equally exprefs’d in the vifible Effigies. Hence it 
happens, that two of the fame Nature are unlike; 
the Matter whereof the one conlifts being lefs dif- 
pofed to receive that Figure than the ether ; what 
in that iscompleat, is in this im per feci. Our Au¬ 
thor infers, that the Figures of two Bodies being 
formed by Virtue of the fame Star, this Conformity 
begets Love. 


PLATO. 
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[From the Sun’s mojl fublime Abode.] 

The Tropick of Cancer, by which Souls, ac¬ 
cording to the Platonifs, defcend, afcending by 
Capricorn. Cancer is the Houfe of the Moon, who 
predominates over the vital Parts; Capricorn , of Sa¬ 
turn, prefiding over Contemplation. 

[The Heart in which Affeflion’s bred 

Is thus by plcaf.ng Error fed ] 

Frequently, if not always, the Lover believes 
that which he loves more beauteous than it is ; he 
beholds it in the Image his Soul hath formed of it ; 
fo much fairer, as more feparate from Matter, the 
Principle of Deformity. Befides, the Soul is more 
indulgent in her Affedlion to this Species, confider- 
ing it is her own Child, produc’d in her Imagination. 

[- one Sun paffes 

Thro' three refulgent Burning-Glajfcs . 
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One Light flowing from God, beautifies the An- 
gelick, the Rational Nature, and the 
World. 

[- the Soul’s firft Hand-maid —] 

The Imaginative. 

[- to the Breaji.] 

The Breajl and Heart here taken for the Soul, 
becaufe her neareft Lodging ; the Fountain of Life 
and Heat. 

[Reform'd, but not exprefs’d. ] 

Reform’d , by the Imagination, from the De¬ 
formity of Matter, yet not reduc’d to perfeft Im¬ 
materiality ; without which, true Beauty is not ex¬ 
prefs’d. 


SPEUSIP PUS. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


Q Peucippus * was an Athenian, born at Mirrhynus 
^ [which belonged to the Pandionian Tribe] his 
Father named Eurymedon , his Mother Pot one. Sifter 
to Plato. 

b He was brought up in the domeftick Docu¬ 
ments of his Uncle Plato ; c who (as he ufed to 
fay) reformed Speufippus’r Life after the Pattern of 
his own. 

J Plato had four Kinfwomen, Daughters of his 
N ieces; the Eldeft of thefe he married to Speufip- 
pus , with a fmall Portion, thirty Miner, which 
Dionyfius had fent him. To this Sum, Chio, glad 
of the Occafion, added a Talent, which Speufppus 
earneftly refufed ; until at laft he was overcome by 
the juft Importunities of the other, to receive it; 
alledging, that he gave it not as Money, but as 
Kindnefs ; that fuch Gifts were to be entertained ; 
for they encreafed Honour, the reft were dilhonour- 
able ; that lie ought to accept of the Good-will, 
tho’ he defpifed the Money. The reft of thofe 
Virgins were married richly to Athenians, only 
Speuftppus, who beft deferved, was poor. With 
thefe Arguments Speufppus was induced to. accept 
of Chio ’s Gift; whereat Chio much congratulated 
his own good Fortune, as having laid hold of an 


Occafion, fuch as, perhaps, faith he, I Jball Ut 
meet again in all my Life. 

e When Dion came to Athens, Speufppus was 
continually in Company with him, more than any 
other Friend there, by Plato’s Advice, to feftenand 
divert Dion’s Humour, with a facile Companion) 
fuch as he knew Speufppus to be ; and that withal, 
he knew difcreetly how to obfcrve Time and Place 
in his Mirth; whence Timon (in Stillis) calls him 
a good Jefter. 

The laft Time that Plate, upon the Importunity 
of Dionyfius, went to Sicily, Speufppus accompanied 
him. Wbilft they lived at Syraeufe, Speufppus 
kept more Company with the Citizens than Plats 
did ; and infinuating more into their Minds, at firft 
they were afraid to fpeak freely to him, miltruftiog 
him to be one of Dionyfus’ s Spies. But, within a 
while, they began to confide in him, and all agreed 
in this, to pray Dion to come to them, and not to 
take Care for Ships, Men, or Horfis, but to hirea 
Ship for his own Paflage ; for the Sicilians defiitd 
no more, than that he would lend them his Name 
and Perfon againft the Tyrant. 

Speufippms, at hi's Return to Athens , perfuaded 
Dion to War againft Dionyfus , and deliver Siaif 


b Apul. dope. Plat. c Plut, de adulat. ie ai 


d Chio, Epift. 3. 
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Clinomachus, or Lyjias I. 

The Citizen r. 

Of the Soul I r 
To Gryllus I. 

Arifiippus I. 

The Confutation of Arts X. 

Commentary Dialogues. 

Artificial i. 

Dialogues of Likenefs in Things l o, 

Divifions and Arguments to Things like. 

Of the Genus's and Species of Examples. 

To Amartirus. 

Encomium of Plato. 

Epiftles to Dion, Dionyfius, Philip. 

Of Law. 

The Mathematician. 

Mandrobulus. 

Lyjias. 

Definitions, of all thefe Writings the only ex- 

Orders of Commentaries, 

Verfes. 

° Phavorinus, in the fecond of his Commentaries, 
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from the Bondage of Tyranny ; alluring him, the 
Country would receive him gladly. Dion, upon 
this Information, receiv’d fuch Encouragement, 
that he began fecretly to levy Men. The Philofo- 
phers much advanc’d his Defign- When he went 
to Sicily, he bellowed a Country-houfe, which he 
had purchafed fince his coming to Athens , upon 
Speufippus. 

r J CHAP. II. 

His Profejfion of Philofophy. ^ ^ 

f pLATO dying in the firll Year of the 108th 
* Olympiad, Theophilus being Archon, Speufip¬ 
pus fucceeded him in the School of the Academy, 

6 whom he followed alfo in his Dodlrine. 

He firll, as Theodorus affirms, look’d into the 
Community, and mutual Affillance of Mathema¬ 
tical Difciplines, as Plato did into that of the Phi- 

lofophical. 

b He firll, according to Cenaus , declared thofe 
Things, which Ifocrates conceived not to be di¬ 
vulged ; the fame, perhaps, which 1 Cicero calls 
qv&imiov of Ifocrates. 

k He affirmed, that the Mind was not the fame, _, _____ o> 

either with Good or One, but of a peculiar Nature faith. That Arijlotle paid three Talents for his 
proper to itfelf. Books. 

1 He fet up in the School, which Plato had built, 
the Images of the Graces. CHAP. IV. 

He exafted Money of his Difciples, contrary to u ri.u 

theCuftomof Plato. His Death. 

The two Women, who were Plato’s Auditors, tjE was (as r Timotheus faith) very infirm of Bo- 
Lojihettus the Mantinean , and Axiothea the Pbila - dy, * infomuch that he was fain to be carried 

ftan y heard Speufippus likewife. up and down the Academy in a Kind of a running 

Having continued Mafier of the School eight Chair. Riding in this Manner, he one Day met 
Years, he, at laft, by reafon of his infirm Difpo- Diogenes , whom faluting, he faid, Joy be with you: 
fition, much debilitated by the Palfy, lent to Xeno - But not with you, anfwered Diogenes , who can en- 
eraus, defiring him to come and take from him dure to live, being in that Condition. At length 
the Government of the School, which Xenocrates he died willingly through Grief, as Laertius af- 
dld ' firms, who clfewhere citing Plutarch , in the Lives 

of Lyfander and Scylla, faith, he died of the Pbthi- 
riafis ; but there is no fuch Thing extant in Plu¬ 
tarch. 

1 Tho’ he followed Plato in his Opinions, yet 
he did not imitate his Temper ; for he was aullere, 
cholerick, and had not fo great Command over his 
Pleafures. In Anger he threw a Dog into a Well, 
and indulging to Pleafure, he went to the Marriage 
of Cajfander in Macedonia. He was alfo fo great 
a Lover of Money, that fome Poems which he had 
written, not very good, he fung publickly for Gain ; 
for which Vices, Dionyfius writing to him, thus de¬ 
rides him : And we may learn Philofophy from our 
Arcadian She-Scholar. Plato took no Money of his 
Scholars, you exa£i it whether they are willing or not. 
Athenteus * cites the fame Epiftle, after he had re¬ 
proached him for Avarice and Voluptuoufnefs, he 
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CHAP. HI. 

His Writings. 


wrote ” many Things, chiefly in Philofophy, 
Commentaries and Dialogues, of which were, 

Ariftippus the Cyrenaick. 

Of Riches I. 

Of Pleafure I. 

Ofjufllce X. 

Of Philofophy i. 

Of Friendship I. 

Of the Gods i. 

The Philofopher I. 

To Ccphatus I. 

Cephalus x. 


f lurt. 4. 1. 
,Ll «. ibid. Sgii, 
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objects 
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objects ! i!s Collections of Money from many Per- To a rich Man id love with a deformed Perfon . 
fons ; h:s Love to Lafihenia the Sardian Courtezan ; Wbat need you her, faith he, for ten Talents you mat 
after all this adding, Why do you accvfe us of Avarice, have a handjemer *. ' 

who yourfclf admit not any fordid Way of Gain? To him Simonides wrote Hiftories, wherein he 
Did not you, after Hermias’r Debt -was fatisfied, related the A&>ons Of Dion and Bion. 
make Collections in his Name amongfl his Friends, There was another Speujippus , a Phyfician of J. 

to your own Ufe ? lexandria. 

t Laert. 4. 4. 


XENOCRATES ,. 


CHAP. I. 


His Country , Parents , 

X Enceratcs was of Chalcedon, Son of “ Agatho , 
or w Agathenor. From the Years of his 
Life 82, which in all Probability ended 
when Polemo fucceeded in the School, the firft Year 
of the 116th Olympiad. It may be gathered, that 
he was born in the fourth Year of the 95th Olym¬ 
piad. He heard Plato from his Childhood. He 
was dull of Apprehenfion ; whence Plato compar¬ 
ing him Arijlotle , faid One needs a Spur, the other 
a Bridle ; what an Afs and what a Horfe have I to 
yoke together ! He was fevere, and had a fad Look, 
for which Reafon Plato oft faid to .him, Xenocra- 
ta. Sacrifice to the Graces , which was an ufiial 
Phrafe to melancholly People. * Another Time 
Plato fharply reprehended the Roughnefs of his Dif- 
pofition, which he took quietly and unmoved, fay¬ 
ing to one that inftigated him to reply in his own 
Defence, No, this is an Advantage to me. 

s He accompanied Plato in his Voyage to Sicily , 
where 'at a drinking Feaft, with Dionyfius , being 
honoured with a Wreath of Gold, inftead of a Gar¬ 
land of Flowers, which were bellowed upon the 
Guclls upon fuch Occafions, when he wtfnt away, 
he put it upon the Statue of Mercury, where they 
ufed to leave their ordinary Garments. 

1 Wl.en Dionyfius fell out with Plato, and threat¬ 
ened to find one that fhould cut off his Head, Xe- 
nocrr.tes m.ide Anfwer, not before be hath cut off this, 
lhewing his own. 

“ Allan faith, that Xenocrates having taken a 
Tournev into bis own Country, Arijlotle with his 
Di'ciples came to Plato. Speujippus was at that 
Time lick, and therefore could not be with Plato. 
Plato being fourfeore Years old, (which falls upon 
the fourth Year c,f the 107th Olympiad, the Year 
before his Death) his Memory through Age much 
decay’d, Arijlotle fell upon him with fubtle fophifti- 
cal Queltions, whereupon Plato gave over walking 

u laert. 4. 6. w Suid. x Mliaa. 14. 9. j Laert, 4. 
c Laeit. 4. j. d Laert. yit, Anil. 


and living with Plato. 

in publick, and retired with his Friends to his own 
Houfe. At the End of the three Months Xenocra¬ 
tes returning from his Travel, finds Arijlotle walk¬ 
ing where he had left Plato, and feeing that he and 
his Friends, when they went out of the School 
went not to Plato, but to fome other Part of the 
City, he asked one there prefent, what was become 
of Plato, thinking he had been fick ; the other an- 
fwered, he is not fick, but Arijlotle hath molefted 
him, and driven him out of the School, fo that 
now he teacheth Philofophy in his own Garden. 
Xenocrates bearing this, went immediately to Plato, 
whom he found difeourfing to his Difciples, Per- 
fons of great Worth and Eminence. As foon as he 
had ended his Difcourfe, he faluted Xenocrates, as 
he ufed, very kindly, and Xenocrates him. When 
the Company was difmift, Xenocrates , without 
fpeaking a Word of it tq Plato, getting his Friends 
together, after he had chid Speujippus for permitting 
Arijlotle to pofTefs the School, made a Head again# 
Arijlotle, and oppofed him with his utmoft Force, 
until as laft he re-inftated him in the School. Thus 
Alian. But this Story, which he acknowledged^ 
to have taken upon no better Authority than vul¬ 
gar Report, difagrees with many Circumftances of 
Arijlotle’* Life, fupported by far more credible 
Teltimonies. 

CHAP. II. 

His Profejfion of Pbihfopby. 

A Fter Speujippus had held the School eight Years, 
finding himfelf not able to continue that Charge 
any longer, he fent to Xenocrates, intreating him 
to take it upon him, which Xenocrates did c in th* 
fecond Year of the 110th Olympiad, Lyfimachiitt 
being Archon, not without Emulation and Dum®* 
tion with the Peripateticks, for d Arijlotle, at hi> 

i. s Ath. Dope. a Uert. 4. 11. fc Var. HA V 

Return 
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Return out of Macedonia, finding- Xenocrates pof- 
felTed of the Academy, inftituteu a School in Op- 
poittion to him, in the Lyceeum, faying. 

Silent to be now mojl difgraceful■ were , 

Jnd fee Xenocrates pojfejs the Chair. 

' Some affirm, that Alexander falling out with 
Arijlotle, to vex him, fent a Prefent to Xenocrates 
of f hfty Talents, whereof Xenocrates took but 
3000 Atticks, and fent back the reit, faying. That 
he needed it moji that was to maintain fo many. Or 
as s Stobeeus relates it, having entertained the Mef- 
fenger after his ufual Fafhion, Go and tell Alexan¬ 
der, faith he, that after the Rate I live, IJhall not 
need fifty Talents in all my-Life. h The Money be¬ 
ing brought back to Alexander , he asked, if Xeno¬ 
crates had not any Friend, adding, that as for his 
own Friends, the Wealth of Darius was too little 
for them. 

‘ He aliened Unity and Duality to be Gods } the 
firft as it were Mafculiae, in the Nature of a Fa¬ 
ther, reigning in Heaven, whom he called alfo Ju¬ 
piter, the Odd, and the Mind. The other, as it 
were female, and the Mother commanding all 
Things under Heaven. This he called the Mind 
of the Univerfe. He likewife aliens Heaven to be 
divine, and the fiery Stars to be Olympian Gods, 
the reft fublunary invifible Deities, which permeate 
through the Elements of Matter, whereof that 
which pafleth through the Air is called Juno, that 
which through the Water Neptune, that which 
through the Earth Ceres. This the Stoicks bor¬ 
rowed from him, as he the former from Plato. 

k He continued Matter of the School twenty five 
Years, until the firft Year of the hundred and ftxth 
Olympiad ; then his Difciple: Polcma fucceeded him. 
During that Time, he lived very retired in the A- 
cademy ; and if at any Time he went into the Ci¬ 
ty, all the Tradelmen and other People thronged to 
fee him. 

CHAP. HE 

His Virtues and Apothegms, 

A Mongft his other Virtues,' he bras 1 very remark¬ 
able for his Continence, of which there is this 
Indance: Phryne, a famous Athenian Courtezan, 
having hid a Wager with forae young Men his Dif- 
ciples, that he could not refill her Enticements, 
dole privately into his Bed.. The next Morning 
being questioned and laught at by his Difciples, file 
fai , the Wag.r they laid was of a Man, not of a 
atone. To this End he ufed to mortify himielf by 
incifion, and cauterifing of bis Flefh. 

* His Wifilom and Sandlity was much reverenced 
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by the Athenians ; for being to give his Teftimony, 
and to fwear, as the Cuftom was, that he fpoke 
nothing but Truth, the Judges all role up, and 
cried out, that he fhould not fwear, indulging that 
to his Sincerity which they did nut ailow to one 
another. 

" Being fent with others to Philip on an Embaf- 
fy, the reft received Gifts from him, and went to 
treat in private with him j Xenocrates d id neither, 
and for that Part was not invited by him. Ti e 
AmbaflaJors returning to Athens faid, that Xeno¬ 
crates went along with them to no Purpofe : Who e- 
upon the Athenians were ready to impofe a Mu.<51 
upon him ; but when they underftood by him, tl at 
they were at that Time to confider chiefly concern¬ 
ing the Commonwealth, . Philip having corrupted 
the reft with Gifts, and that he would not ac<ept 
an y* they bellowed double Honours upon him. 
Philip faid afterwards, that of thofe who came to 
him; only Xenocrates would not take any Gifts. 

Being fent in the Time of the Lamiack War 
(which was about the feconJ Year of the hundred 
and fourth Olympiad) Ambaflador to Antipater, 
about the Redemption of fome Athenian Prifoners, 
Antipater invited him to fit down to Supper, where¬ 
to he anfwered in the Words of Ulyjps in Homer : 

O Circe, what Man is there that is good. 

Before his Friends are freed , can think of Food. 

Antipater wa.s fo pleafed with the ingenious Ap¬ 
plication of thefe Verfes, that he caufed the Prifoners 
immediately to be fet at Liberty. 

0 His Clemency, faith. /Elian, extended not only 
to Men, but, often to irrational Creatures ; as once, 
when a Sparrow, purfued by a Hawk, flew to' his 
Bofom, he took it, much pleafed, and hid it till 
the Enemy were out of Sight ; and when he thought 
it was out of Fear and Danger, opening his Bofbm, 
he let it go, faying, that he had not betrayed a 
Suppliant. 

p Dion deriding him, he refufed to make any 
Anfwer in hisown Defence ; for, a Tragedy, ftith 
he, being mocked by a Comedy, needs not a Re¬ 
ply. 

To one, who tho’ he neither had learned Mu- 
iick. Geometry, nor Aftronomy, yet defirtd to be 
his Difciple •, Away, faith he, you have not the 
Handles of Philofcphy. Some affirm he faid, / 
teach not to card Wool. 

Antipater coming to Athens *. met and faluted 
him ; which Salute he returned not, until he had 
made an End of the Difcourfe he was about. 

11 He was nothing proud. He affigned a particu¬ 
lar Butinefs to every Part of the Day ; a great Part 
thereof to Meditation ; one Part to Silence. 
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X E N O 


r Whenfoever be pierced a Veffel of Wine, it 
was foured before he fpent it, and the Broths that 
were made for him, were often thrown away the 
next Day ; whence proverbially was ufed, the 
Cheefe of Xenocrates, of Things that laft well, and 
are not eafily confumed. 

* Holding his Peace at fome detra£live Difcourfe, 
*hey asked him why he fpoke not i Becaufe, 
faith he, I have fometimes repented of fpeaking, but 
never of holding my Peace. 

Yet this Man, faith Laertius, becaufe he could 
not pay the Fine impofed upon Aliens, the Atheni¬ 
ans fold. Demetrius Phalerius bought him, con¬ 
tenting both Parties, the Athenians with their Tri¬ 
bute, Xenocrates with his Liberty. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Writings. 


H E « left many Writings, Verfes, Exhortations, 
and Orations, their Titles thefe. 


Of Nature 6 Books. 

OfWifdom 6. 

Of Riches I. 

Areas I. 

Of Indefinite I. 

Of a Child i. 

Of Continence I. 

Of Profitable I. 

Of Death i. which fome conceive to be the fame 
with that which is extant amongft the fpuri- 
ous P la tonic k Dialogues, under the Tide of 
Axiochus. 

Of Voluntary I. 


Of Equity I. 
Of Contrary 2. 
Of Beatitude 2. 
Of Writing i. 
Of Memory I. 
Of Falfe I. 
Collides I. 


Of Temperance I. 

Ofthe Power of Law I. 

Of a Common-wealth I. 

Of Santlity i. 

That Virtue may be taught I. 


Of Pajfions 1. 
Of Lives I. 
Of Concord i. 
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Of Virtue 2. . 

Of Species I. 

Of Pleafiere 2, 

Of Fortitude I. 

Of One l. 

Of Ideas I. 

Of Art I. 

Of Gods 2. 

Of the Soul 2. 

Of Science i. 

Politick i. 

Of Scientifickt I. 

Of Philofophy r. 

Of Parmenides's Opinions I. 

Archidemus , or of 11 udice I. 

Of Good i. 

Of Things which pertain to Intellefi 8. 
Solutions concerning Speech I. 

Phyfical Aufcultation 6. 

A Summary i. 

Of Genus’s and Species I. 

Pythagorean Ajfertions I. 

Solutions 2. • 

Divifions 8 . 

Pofitions 3. 

Of Dialefiick 14, (A 15, fcf 16. 

Of Difciplines concerning DiftinHions «. 
Concerning Ratiocination 9. 

Concerning Intelligence 4. 

Of Difciplines 6. 

Concerning Intelligence 2. 

. Of Geometry 5. 

Commentaries I. 

Contraries I. 

Of Numbers I. 

Theory of Aritbneetick x. 

Of Intervals t. 

Aflrologick 6. 

Elements , to Alexander concerning a Kingdom 4. 
To Arybas . 

To Hepharfiion. 

Of Geometry 1. 

Verfes 345. 


CHAP. V. 
His Death. 


Of Difciples 2. 
OfJuJUce 1. 


tjE ■ died in the 82d Year of his Age, by aFall 
in the Night into the Bafin (wherein be was 
drowned) probably in the firft- Year of the 116th 
Olympiad, for in that Year Polemo his Succeffor 
took upon him the School. 

Laertius faith, there were fix more of his Name, 
but mentions only five. One, very ancient, skil¬ 
ful in Ta&icks ; another of the fame City and Fa¬ 
mily with this Philofopher, Author of the Oration 


* Scot, Stm, 39, 1 Vab Max, 7, a, t Inert. 4, <1, 
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upon the Death of Arjinoe } the fourth, fcith he, a 
philosopher, who writ in EJegiack Verfe, but not 
happily, perhaps the fame, who, Sul das ftith, was 
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nothing inferior to this Xenocrates for Continence ; 
the fifth, a Statuary ; the fixth a Writer of Songs, 
as Arijioxenus affirms. 


P o L e m 0. 


P O L E M O. 


-pOLEMO was an Athenian of Oea, (a his Speech, whereby Cranior was taken with him. 
i Town belonging to the Otnian Tribe) his A mad Dog having bit him by the Knee, he alone 
Father Pbilofiratvs who (according to * Antiganus of all the Company feem’d to be unconcerned in it, 
Caryjlius) was a Citizen of great Account, and and a Tumult happening thereupon in the City, he 
kept a Chariot and Horfes. asked, without any Disturbance, what was the 

r P olemo, in bis Youth, was very intemperate and Matter? In the Theatres alfo, he was nothing 
diffolutt. He frequently took a Sum of Money, moved. When Nico/iratus the Poet, firnamed 
and hid it in a private Corner of fome Street, to Clytemnefira , recited fomething to him and Crates, 
fupply his Extravagancies upon Occafion. Even is Crates was much taken therewith, but he made no 
the Academy were found three Oboli , which he had more Show than as if he had heard nothing, and 
hid under a Pillar uppn the fame Account. This was altogether fuch as Melanthius the Painter, in 
Wildnefs caufed Difcontent betwixt him and his his Books of Pi&ure, hath defcribed him ; for he 
Wife, who, thinking herfelf not wellufcd by him, faith, in his AAions was expreffed a Stubbornnefs 
accufed him tit erluwoV and Hardnefs. 

z Neither did he delight (faith Valerius Maxi- Poltmo ufed to fay, we ought to exercife ourfelves 
ms) in Luxury only, but even in the Infamy in Things, not in DialeAick Difciplines, left, fa- 
thereof. On a Time, coming from a Feaft, not tisfying ourfelves with the Tafle and Meditation of 
after the fetting but rifing of the Sun ; and feeing the fuperficial Parts of Science, we become admired • 
the Door of Z enocrates the Pbilofopher open, full for Subtilty in Difcourfe, but contradict ourfelves in 1 
of Wine, fmelling fwcet of Unguents, crowned the Practice of our Life. 

with Garlands, richly attired, he rufbed into bis He was facete and ingenious, flaunning that which > 
School, which was filled with a Crowd of learned Arijltphants imputes to Euripides, Sowcrnefe and 
Perfons. Not contented with fo rude an Intrufion, Harfhnefs. He taught, not fitting, but walking, 
he fat down alfo, intending to make Sport at his The Athenians much honour’d him tor his great 
excellent Eloquence, and prudent Precepts. Here- Integrity. He took great Delight in Solitude, whence 
upon, all were offended as the Affront deferved ; (for the moft Part) he dwelt in a Garden, about 
only Zenocra/es, continuing the fame Countenance which his Difciples built themfelves little Lodges, 
and Gefture, fell from the Difcourfe in which he near to his School. He was a ftudious Imitator of 
was, and began to fpeak of Modefty and Tempe- Xenocrates (who, Ariftippus faith, much loved him) 
ranee; with the Gravity of whole Difcourfe, Pole- always remembrmg his f nnnrmrc., Severity, and 
m Being reduced to Repentance, firft took bis Gar- Gravity to which, like a Dorick Meafure, he con- 
land off from his Head, and flung it on the Ground, formed his own Meps. 

Soon after, he withdrew his Arm within his Cloak y Antigonus Caryjliut faith b , that from the thirtieth 
next, he laid afide the Cheerfulnefs of that Look Year of his Age to his Death, he drank nothing but 
which he had formerly, when he affeifted Feafting. Water, 

Laftly, he wholly divefted faimfclf «f Luxury, and c He held, ; that the World is God. 

Seing thus cured by the wholefcme Med feme of one He much afFe&ed Sophocles, chiefly in thofe Places 
Difcourfe, he, from an infamou* Prodigal, became where (to ufe the Phrafe of the Comick Poet) a 
a moft excellent Philofopher j being * from that Molojpan Dog feemeth to have written together with 
forward fo addiAed te Study, that be fur- him. And whereas Phrynicus faith he was 
Piled all the reft, and fucceeded Zenocrates in the Notfweet , nor fiat , but gently fmooth-, he faid, 

government of the School, which he began in the that Homer was an Epick Sophocles, Sophocles a Tra- 
ht “^ e * r °f*ke 116th Olympiad. gick Homer. 

After he began to fUtfy Phitofo^by, he had &ch He died very old of a Confumption, and left be- 
Jconftant Behaviour, that he retained always the bind him many Writings. Laertius hath this Epi- 
«me Countenance, axdlMpt the feme Test in all gram upon him. 
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Wert thou not told, that Polemo lies hero. 

On whom flow Sicknefs ( Alan’s w.rfiP. ijfian) prey'd? Of his Difciples ere remember'd. Grata, Zam 
No, 'tis the Robe of Flejh he us'd to wear, the Stoick, and Arcefilaus. 

Which, e’er to Heaven he mounted, down he laid. 


CRATES. 


f'RAT E S 6 was a Thriajian, Son of Antigenes. 
C' He was an Auditor of Polemo, and loved by 
him. He fucceeded him in the Government of his 
School. They both profited fo much by one ano¬ 
ther, that, living, they not only followed the fame 
Jnftitutes, but, even to their laft Ends, werealike; 
and, being dead, were buried in the fame Sepulchre. 
Upon which Occaiion, Antagorus writ thus upon 
them both. 

IVhoe'er thou art, fay, e’er thou paffejl by. 

Crates and Polemo here buried lie. 

Both for their mutual Love no left admir'd. 

Than for their Eloquence, by which tnfpir’d, 
O’th’ Wifdorn they profefs'd the Age -was proud, 
Tet gladly to their facred Precepts bow’d. 

Hence Arceftlaus, when he went from Theophra- 
Jlus, and applied himfelf to them, faid. They were 
Gods, or certain Reliques of the Golden Age. 

They were nothing popular, but what Diony/io- 
dorus, an ancient Mufician, was wont to fay, may 
be applied to thefe, when he boafled, that none had 
ever heard him fing, as they had Ifmenius-, nor had 
ever feen him in a Ship, or at the Fountains. 
Antigonus faith, that he fojourned-at Crantor* s. 


When he and Arcefilaus lived mod friendly, and that 
Arcefilaus dwelt with Crantor, Polemo with Crates, 
together with Lyficles, who was one of the Citizens; 
and truly, Polemo, as is before mentioned, loved 
Crates ; Crantor, Arcefilaus. But Crates dying, 
as Apollodorus in the third of his Chronicle, left 
Books which he had written, partly of Philofophy, 
partly of Comedy; Orations fuited for publick 
Pleading, or Embafly. 

He had many eminent Difciples ; of whom was 
Arcefilaus, and Bion the Bortfihenite , afterwards 
called a Theodorean, from that Se£l. 

There were ten of this Name. The Firjl an 
ancient Comick Poet. 

The Second, an Orator, of the Family of Ifi. 
crates. 

The Third, an Engineer, that went along with 
Alexander in his Expeditions. 

The Fourth , a Cynick. 

The Fifth, a Peripatetick. 

The Sixth, this Academick. 

The Seventh, a Grammarian. 

The Eighth writ of Geometry. 

The Ninth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 

The Tenth, of Tarfis, an Acadcmick Philofo- 
pher. 


CRANTOR. 


•Z '"*R A NT OR was of Soli, much admired in his 
'- y own Country. He came to Athens, where he 
heard Xenocrates, and ftudied with Polemo. 

He writ Commentaries, 3000 Verfes, whereof 
fome aferibe Part to Arcefilaus. 

Being asked how he came to be taken with Po¬ 
lemo, he anfwered, from the Tone of his Speech, 
never exalted nor deprefled. 

Falling fick, he went to the Temple of Mfcula- 
plus, and walked there; where many reforted to 
him from feveral Parts, not thinking he flayed in 


refped of bis Sicknefs, but that he meant to ereft 
a School in that Place. Amongft the reft came Ar¬ 
cefilaus, whom, tho’ be loved him very much, he 
recommended to Polemo, whom he himfelf, after 
his Recovery, heard alfo, and w» eatiwunly taken 
with him. 

He bequeathed his Eftafe, amounting to twelve 
Talents, to Arcefilaus, who asking him where h* 
would be buried, he anfweied*. .in. 

In Earth’s kind Bofom happy ’tis to lit. 
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He is faid M have written Poems, and to have 
depofited them, fealed up in his own Country, in 
the Temple of Minerva. Of him thus Thecetetus. 

Plcajing to Men, but to the Mufes more , 

Crantor too foon of Life was difpojfeft ; 

Earth his cold Body we to thee reftore; 

That in thy Arms he peacefully may reft. 

Crantor, above all, admired Homer and Euripi- 
fc, faying. It was hard, in proper Language, tp 
fpeak at once tragically and pafiionately j and quoted 
this Verfe out of his Bellerophon. 

Alas, yet why alas. 

Through fuch Fate Mortals pafs. 

Antagoras the Poet alledgeth thefe Verfes, as writ¬ 
ten by him. 

f Read 'Ev W* fj.01 Sru/ti;, omt, Sec. as Callimachus, hymn. J. ’Ey i 
Other, which both the Interpreters not obferving, have ftrangely rendered 
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f My Soul’s in Doubt, for doubtlcfs is his Race, 
Whether I Love firjl of all Gods Jhall place ; 
TFhich drew from Erebus their old Defcent, 

And Night beyond the Ocean’s vaf Extent: 

Or whether to bright Venus, or to Earth, 

Thou ow’Jl thy double Form, and facred Birth. 

He was very Ingenious in impofing apt Names. 
He faid of an ill Poet, that his Verfes were full 
of Moths; and of Theophraflus, that his Thefes were 
written in a Shell. 

He wrote a Treatife concerning Grief, which 
was generally much admired, as Cicero and Laer¬ 
tius atteft. 

He died before Polemo and Crates, of the Dropfy. 


pf Xa ^"t*** 1 ‘ ,ri ‘ y * m * fht, one doubtlefs imitating the 


ARCESILAUS. 


CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


* dRcefilaus (whom Cicero calls Acefilas) was a 
11 Pitanean of Molts. His Father, according to 
Apillodortts, in' the third of his Chronologicks, 
named Seuthus, or, as others, Scythus. He was the 
youngeft of four Brethren, two by the fame Father, 
only the other by the fame Mother ; the eldeft was 
named Pylades. Of thofe who had the fame Fa¬ 
ther, the eldeft was Mareas. Guardian to his Bro¬ 
ther Arceftlaus. 

He was born, by Computation from his Death, 
(which was in the fourth Year of the h hundred 
thirty and fourth Olympiad, tjie feventy fifth of his 
Age) in the firft Year of the hundred and fixteenth 

Olympiad. 

He firft heard Autolychus the Mathematician, his 
Countryman, before he came to Athens, with whom 
he travelled to Sardis. 

Next he heard Xanthus an Athenian, a Matter 

of Mufick. 

He heard alfo Hipponicus the Geometrician, who, 
excepting his Skill in that Art, was otherwife a ga- 
P| n g dull Fellow; for which Arcejilaus deriding 
Geometry flew into his Mouth as he gaped. 
i fppomeus falling inad, he took fo great Care, 
, at he brought him to his own Houfe, and kept 
llni ehore until he was quite cured. 


He likewife, by the Compulfion of his Brother, 
ftudied Rhetorick, and being by Nature vehement 
in Difcourfe, and of indefatigable Induftry, he ad¬ 
duced hirnfelf likewife to Poetry. There is an Epi¬ 
gram of his extant upon Attalus, to this Effect. 

For Arms and Horfes oft hath been the Name 
Of Pergamus through Pifa fpread by Fame ; 

But now Jhall (if a Mortal may divine) 

To future Times with greater Glory Jhine. 

There is another Epigram of his upon Menoaorus, 
Son of Eudemus. 

Far hence is Thyatire, far Phrygian Earth, 
Whence Menodore thou didfl derive thy Birth. 
But down to Acheron unpierc’d by Day, 

From any Place thou knew’Jl the ready IVay. 

To thee this Tomb Eudemus dedicates. 

Whom Love hath wealthy made, tho’ poor the Fates . 

Although his Brother Mareas would have had 
him profefled Rhetorick, yet was he naturally more 
inclined to Philofophy j to which End, he firft be¬ 
came a Hearer of Theophraflus ; in which Time, 
Crantor being much taken with him, fpoke that 
Verfe of Euripides to him, out of his Andromeda. 


h Aldcbrandiaus his Edition roods die 130, 
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Maid, iflfave thee, wilt thou thankful be? 
He anfwered in the Allowing Verfe. 

Stranger, for Wife or Slave accept of me. 


Eirt V. 

_ that there was no Rich Thing flb Colour, or 

Tafte, or Sapor, or Sound ; bet only maintained, 
there was no proper Mark of true and certain in the 
Senfes, there being no fuch any where. 

m Hence they allowed,' that we make Ufe of the 
Senfes in Actions, from the Reafon that appeareth 
out of them ; hut, to fruit them as abfolutely true 




Friendfhip; whereat Theophrafius troubled, faid, 

He had loft a Youth of extraordinary Wit , and Quick- 

neJ uiemn\£zfp 7 ’rho, as fome affirm, and ftudied fubtile Difputent, endeavoured'to corred his Doc'- 
Dialeaick, and the Eretriack Philofophy, whence trine ’’ 


Thus held the Aeademicks down to- Polemo, » of 
whom Arceftlaus and Zeno were conftant Auditors ; 
but Zeno being older than Arceftlaus, and a very 


Arifto faid of him 


Pyrrho beyond, Plato before. 
And in the Middle Diodore. 


rilfiv, 


vate Virtue, but, on the contrary, he placed all 
Things that are reckoned among the Good, in Vir¬ 
tue only ; and this he called Honeft, a* being limplr, 
foie, one Good. Of the reft, though neither Good 
nor Evil, he held that fome were according to Na¬ 
ture, others contrary to Nature, others mediati. 
Thofe which are according to Nature, he held to 
be worthy EJlimation, the contrary contrary, the 
Neuter-he left between -both, in which he placed no 
Value. Of thofe which are eligible, fome were of 
more Eftimation, Came of lefs; thofe which were 
of more he called preferred, thofe of left rtjedii. 
And as in thefe he did not change fo much the 
Things themfelves as the Words, fo betwixt a Ric- 
reat Admirer of Plato, whofe Books titude and a Sin, an Office and i \ Prnter-Office He 
’ placed fome Things mediate, holding^ that Refh- 

tudes confifted only in good Aftions, Sins in Evil; 
CHAP. II. but Offices either performed or omitted, he con- 

. And whereas the Philofo- 


Next leaden Menedemus he purfues. 
And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus chooje. 


And foon after maketh him fay thus; 

o Pyrrho, and crook'd Diodore. 


V,.n l.^.uuC ,L Middle A» 

y ‘ confift in Reafon, but fome Virtues to be perfected 


■'RATES dying, Arceftlaus took upon mm tne oy na.urc vuu«... , on the contrary, 

• Government of the School, which was yielded placed all Virtue m R «J on: And ^ 
,. . c_of that Place, demteks held, fas we faid in the Life of Plate) 1 rat 


all thofe Virtues may be feparated, Zeno maintained 
that could not be, averring, that not only the Ufe 
of Virtue (as the Aeademicks held) but the Habit 

_ .. j thereof was excellent in itfelf, neither had any one 

i Kinds of Virtue, who did not always make Ufe of it. And 
whereas the Aeademicks took not away Paffion from 
Man, affirming that we are fubje£t to^ Com paffion, 


> Arceftlau 


to him bv Socratides. Being poftefled of that Place, 
he altered the Do&rine and Manner of Teaching, 
whicli had been obferved by Plato and his Succeffors, 
upon this Occalion. 

Plato and his Followers, down < 
held, (as was faid) That there are t 
Things, fome perceptible by Senfe, others percep¬ 
tible only by k Intellect. That from the latter a- ‘“'“6 k' -Nl-V.in*, hut onlv co 

tifeth Science, from the former Opinion Thatthe Defire, Fear, and N*ure, ^enj^c^ 

AAind only feeth that which always is fimple and traced them, and reduced tUm 
in the fame Manner, and fuch as .t is, that is , Ideas. Limits j Z,no affirmed that from aU 
But that the Senfes are all dull and flow, neither can fo many Difeafa, aw*fcwm natonl 

they perceive thofe Things which feem fubjeftedto whereas they held, that all were " 

Senfe, becaufe either they are fo little, that they and irrational, and pkewl .n one Part of 
cannot fall beneath Senfe, or fo moveable and tran- Concup.fcence, in the other R«fom 
f.ent, that not one of them is conftant, or the fame, Zeno herein agree with ‘h«n, for be ^erte^„ ^ 

but all arc in continual Lapfe and Fluxion. Hence Paffions are voluntary, that jstbe 

they called all this Part of Things Opinionable, af- by 

firming that Science is no where, but in the Notions M ° th * r f °J °h' c did MtSwttat FifthN* 

a " ■ V.n Sthl^pr^fsagainft thofe who faid, the turn, befides_ the’Fcnir 

• ’1 Senfe; for they affirmed Aeademicks held Senfe and Mind to De enc«*» 

1 Cic, Acad, quaft. 4. 3*, m Ph>t. coot. Colot. - ^ A “ 


Academy took away all i 
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for he afferted Fire to be that Nature which beget- ' Hereupon Arcefilaus undertook to oppofe and 
pj] every thing, both Mind and Settle. He like- conteft with Zeno, not out of any Pertinacity or 
w jfe differed from them, in that he held. Nothing Defire of Glory, but led thereunto by that Obfcu- 
jan be made by a Thing which hath no Body (of rity of Things, which had brought Socrates to a 
which Nature Xenocrates, and the old Academicks, Confeffion of his own Ignorance ; as likewife De- 
thought the Soul to be) and that whatfoever made mocritus, Anaxagoras , Empedocles, and almoft a!! 
any Thing, or was of itfelf made, muft, of Ne- the ancient Philofophers; who affirmed. That no- 
jtffity be a Body. thing could be underftood, nothing perceived, no- 

p He likewife afferted many Things, in the Third thing known. That the Scnfes are narrow, our 
Port of Philofophy ; wherein he afferted fome Minds weak, our Lives fhotr, and Truth (as Demo- 
Tbings new of the Senfes themfclves, which he critus faith) drowned in an Abyfs. That all Things 
conceived to be joined by a certain extrinlical Im- are held by Opinion and Inltitution, nothing left 
pulfion, which he call’d Phantafy. To thefe Phan- to Truth ; and finally. That all Things are invol¬ 
ute, received by the Senfes, he added AJfent of the ved in Darknefs. 

Mind, which he held to be placed in us, and vo- * Thus Arcefilaus deny’d there is any thing that 
luntary. He did not allow all Phantafies to be can be known, not fo much as that which Socrates 
faithful, and worthy Credit, but only thofe which referved, [that he knew ■nothing] conceiving all 
have a proper Declaration of thofe Things which Things to be hid in fuch Darknefs, that there is 
they feem ; which Phantafy, when it is feen, is nothing which can be feen or underftood : For 
call’d Comprehenjiblt ; when received and approved, thefe Reafijns we ought not to profefs or affirm any 
he calleth it Comprehenfion. That which was com- thing, or to approve any thing by Aflent; but 
prehended by Senfe, he calleth Senfe-, and if it always to reftrain and with-hold our Haftinefs from 
were fo comprehended, that it could not be pulled Error, which then proveth great, when it approveth 
away by Reafon, Science ; if otherwife. Ignorance ; a Thing falfe or unknown ; neither is there any 
of which kind was Opinion, infirm, and common thing more vile, than by Aflent and Approbation, 
to falfe or unknown Things. Betwixt Science and to prevent Knowledge and Perception. 

Ignorance he placed that Comprehenfion we men- ' He did, as was agreeable to this Tenet, difpute 
tioned, not reckoning it among the Good, nor the againft all Aflertions and Do&rines ; and having 
Bad, but affirming that only was to be credited ; found, that in the fame thing the Rcafons of two 
whence he likewife attributed Faith to the Senfes, Opinions, diredlly oppofite, were of equal Weight, 
for as much as he conceived the Comprehenfion he thence inferred, that we ought to with-hold our 
made by the Senfes to be true and faithful; not that Aflents ( u from both. [This Laertius 

it comprehended all Things that are in Being, but means, when he faith, that he took away Propofit- 
that it omits nothing that can fall beneath it ; as lions, by reafon of the Repugnance of Speech, and was 
alfo, becaufe Nature hath given it as a Rule of the firjl that taught to argue on both Sides.] And 
Science and Principle of itfelf; whence Notions that neither the Senfes nor Reafon are to be credited, 
ate afterwards imprinted in the Mind ; from which. He therefore praifed that Apophthegm of Hefiod. 
not only Principles, but certain larger Ways, to¬ 
wards the Invention of Reafon, are found out. The Gods all Knowledge have conceal'd from Men. 
Error, Timerity, Ignorance, Opination, Sufpicion, 

and, in a Word, whatfoever is not of firm and con- But this, w St. Auguftine affirms, was only done 
font Aflent, he took away from Virtue and Wif- to conceal myfterioufly the Meaning of Plato ; but 
dom. In thefe Things confifteth almoft all the they neverthelefs had and held his Doctrines and 
Change and Diftention of Zeno from the old Aca- Decrees, which they ufed to unfold to thofe who 
imicks. liv’d with them till they were old. 

Zeno thus maintaining many Things contrary to He likewife, as Laertius faith, firjl altered the 
Plato, as,-that the Soul is mortal, and that there Manner of Disputing which Plato delivered, and 
is no other World but this, which is fubjedt to made it more litigious by Sfueflion and Anfwer ; ot 
Senfe. Arcefilaus perceiving this Dodlrine to fpread, which thus x Cicero ; Socrates ufed to find out, by 
*nd take much, prudently concealed the Dodlrine Queftion and Anfwer, the Opinions of thofe with 
of the Academy, left the Myfteries of Plato being whom he difeourfed ; that if there were Occafion, 
divulred, and made too common, fhould become he might fay fomething upon that which they an- 
defpicable ; and therefore (faith s St. Augufiint) be fwered. This Cuftom, not retained by his Succef- 
thoi: ’>t it fitter to unteeuh the Man that was not fors, was taken up by Arcefilaus ; who inftituted, 
wit taught, than to teach thofe whom, by Experience, that they who would learn of him, fliould not que- 
htfeund not to be docile rgtugh. ftion him, but themfelves tell him what they 
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thought ; which, when thcv had done, he difputed 
aint.nrt it ; but his Auditors were to maintain their 
torn Opinion as much as they could pofliblv. This 
Ct.urfc took ArccjHaus, contrary to all other Philo- 
f p'.trs ; amongft whom, he that would learn held 
his Peace ; which Courle, laith Cicero, is at this 
'l ime held in the Academy, where, he that will 
learn, fpeaks in this manner : Pleafure feems to be 
the chief Good ; whereupon, in a long Oration, it 
is d/puted againll it, wherebv may eafily be un- 
derllood, that they who fay a Thing feemeth to me 
to he* fo, are not really of that Opinion, but defire 
to hear the contrary maintained. 

This School, conflituted by Arccfilaus, was call’d 
the Second Academy , in relation to its Defcent from 
Plato, or the Middle Academy, in refpedl to the new 
one, which wa= afterwards fet up by Carneacles ; 
tlio’ >' Cicero feemeth to make no DifiimStion be¬ 
tween this and that, but calieth this the New Aca¬ 
demy. But tlio’ ’tis likely that it was not at firft 
fo call’d, yet upon the Introduction of a newer, it 
was afterwards more generally known by the Title 
cf the Middle, or Second Academy. 

Thefe Academicks differ from the Scepticis, in as 
much as tlio’ they affirmed, that nothing can be 
comprehended ; yet they took not away true or falfe 
from Things. On the contrary they held, that 
fome Phantafies were true, others falfe; but the 
Sccpticks hold, that they are both indifferent, alike 
defenfiblc by Reafon. The Academickt aflert fome 
Things to be wholly improbable, fome more pro¬ 
bable "than others ; and that a wife Man, when any 
of thefe occur, * may anfwer Yes or A’?, following 
the Probability, provided that he with-hold from 
afl'enting. But the Scepticis hold all Things to be 
alike indifferent, not admitting Judgment, nor al¬ 
lowing that either our Senfes or Opinions can per¬ 
ceive true or falfe ; and therefore no Faith is to be 
given to them ; but we ought to perfift firm and 
unmoveable, without Opinion, or faying of any 
thing that it is, any more than that it is not. 

CHAP. Ill- 

His Virtues and Apophthegms. 

H E preferred Homer above all Writers ; of whom 
he conlfantly read fome Piece before he went 
to Bed, and as foon as he rofe in the Morning. 
When he went to read any thing in him, he faid 
lie went to his Mijlrefs. 

Pindar alfo, he faid, was proper to raife the 
Voice, and give us fupply of Words. 

He was fententious and fuccindl in Speech, often 
ufing Expreffions of doubtful Meaning. He ufed 
to reprehend, and chide fharply, and freely j whence 
Timm faith of him. 


It A V s, fcrtv; 

When thou chieTJi young Men, think thou once uurt 

young. 

In this kind Laertius inffances his Sayings to a 
yotmg Man, fpeaking confidently, tAc. to an immo- 
deft young Man, tAc. 

Etna a Chian, who, tho’ very deformed, thought 
himfelf very handfome, asking him, as he pat cm 
a rich Cloak, Whether he thought a wife Man 
might not love ? Arcefilaus anfwered. Do you mean 
if he be as handfome, and as fine as you. 

To an effeminate Perfon, upbraiding him, as it 
were, of Pride, he fpoke this Verfe, 

Shall tve demand. Great Sir, or filent he ? 

He immediately anfwered. 

Woman, why fpeakejl thou thefe harjh Words to me ? 

Being troubled with the Talk of an inconfider- 
able mean Perfon, he faid. 

The Sons of Slaves intemperately [peak. 

Of another, who talk’d impertinently and loudly, 
he faid he had a peevifhNurfe ; for fome he would 
make no anfwer at all. 

To an Ufurer, who faid there was fomething he 
knew not, he anfwered in thefe Verfes, out of So¬ 
phocles’s OEnomaus, 

The Courfeof Storms bid from the Bird doth lie, 
Until the Time that Jhe mujl lay draw nigb. 

To a DialeCtick Philofopher of Alexinus’s School, 
who was not able to fay any thing worthy Alexi- 
nus, he related what Pbiloxenas did to a Maker of 
Bricks, who over bearing him fing his Verfes falfe, 
trod upon his Bricks and broke them, faying, As 
you fpoil mine, fo I yours. 

He was angry at thole who learned not the li¬ 
beral Sciences in due Time. 

In Difpute he ufed this Word, I fay, and mil 
not fuch a one (naming the Perfon) ajfent to this . 
which many of his Difciples affeCted to imitate, as 
alfo his manner of Speaking and Gefture. 

He was moft acute in anfwering appofitely, and 
converting his Difcourfe to the prefent Subject, and 
fitting it for every Time. 

He was very efficacious in Perfuafion, whence 
many Difciples reforted to him, tho’ fometimes he 
fharply touched them, which they took patiently. 

He was very good, and much excited Hope in 
his Auditors. 
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As to the Neceffaries of Life, he was liberal and 
communicative, ready to do good, and much en¬ 
deavouring to conceal it, avoiding all that kind of 
vain Glory. Vifiting Ctefibus , who was fick, and 
perceiving him to be poor, he privately put a Purfe 
[.nJer his Pillow, which, when he found, Tbit , 
faith he, is the Sport of Arcefilaus. Another Time 
he fent him 1000 Drachms. b Plutarch relates 
this as done to Apelles the Chian Painter, whom Ar¬ 
abians, btfides many other Teftimonies of Kind- 
nefs, coming to vifit as he lay fick, and perceiving 
how poor he was, departed ; and returning foon 
after, bringing twenty Drachms with him ; then 
fitting clofe to Apelles' s Bed-fide, Here is nothing , 
fays he, befules Empedocles’s Four Elements, Fire, 
Water, Earth, and /Ether mounting high ; but 
nkthinis you lie not at your Eafe ; and, with that, 
taking Occafion to remove his Pillow, he convey’d 
the Purfe privately under it ; which, when the old 
Woman that tended him found, and wondering, 
Ihewttl to Apelles, he laughing faid, This is one of 
Arcefilaus’r Thefts. 

‘ He recommended Archias, an Arcadian , to 
Eumenes King of Pergamus , by whom he was ex¬ 
alted to great Dignity. 

He was very liberal, and free from Covetoufnefs, 
as appeared by his Utenfils of Silver, and vying 
with Athecrates and Callicrates. He had many 
VefTels of Gold, which he lent unto many, upon 
Occafion of Feafting. Thefe Silver Veflels a cer¬ 
tain Man borrowed to entertain his Friends withal } 
Arctfilaus , knowing him to be poor, would never 
fend for them back; others report he lent them to him 
enpurpofej and when he brought them back, becaufe 
he was poor, he freely beftowed them on him. 

He had a fair Eftate at Pitane, from which Py- 
kdii, his Brother, continually fupplicd him. Eu- 
mints alfo, Son of Phileterus, gave him many large 
Prefents; whence to him only, of all Kings, he 
apply’d himfelf. 

When Antigonus was much followed, and many 
Perfons thronged to his Houfe, he forbore declining 
his Acquaintance. He was intimate with Hierocles, 
the Governor of Munichia and Pireum , and con- 
rant!}', on Holidays, went thither to vifit him. 
nitrocles often entreated him to vifit Antigonus, but 
he refufed, and went along with him as far as the 
, r > ai ’d there parted with him. After Antigo- 
»w s Fight at Sea, many writing Confolatory Epi- 
ltles to him, Arcefilaus was filent. Being fent by 
is Country on an Embafly to Antigonus at Derne- 
1 ?. e return ’d fruftrate of his E>efign. 

He lived the greateft Part of his Time In the 
Academy, avoiding to meddle with publick Bufi- 
but fometimes-went to the Pireum, as we 
' ’ ou 5 ° f Love to Hierocles ; for which fome 
reproved him. 

« tart. 4- 34- - i Stob. Scr. 
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He was very magnificent (indeed a fecond Aris¬ 
tippus) in the Entertainment of his Friends. He 
openly profefled Love to Theodote and Phi Jot a, Cur- 
tezans of Elis, for which being reprehended, he re- 
hearfed the Chrias of Ariftippus. He was very amo¬ 
rous, and much affefted the Company of youn® 
Men, whence Arijto, of Chios, a Stoick, call’d him 
a Corrupter of Youth, temerarious, and impudent. 
Of thole whom he affeited are mention’d, Deme¬ 
trius and Leochares. Demochares, Son of Laches, 
and Pythocles, Son of Bugerus, much affe&ed him. 

For thefe Things he was much inveighed againft 
at t * 1 . e Houfe of Hieronymus the Peripatetick° who 
had invited his Friends to celebrate the Birth-dav 
of Alcyoneus, Son of Antigonus ; for the Keeping of 
which Feaft, Antigonus fent yearly much Money, 
At this Feaft Arcefilaus would not difpute amidft 
the Cups ; and when Aridelus propounded a Que- 
ltion to him, requiring, that he would fay fome- 
thing to it, he anfwer’d, It is the be/} Property of a 
Philofopher to know the Seafons of all Things. 

But he was fo free from Pride, that he coun- 
felled his Difciples to go and hear other Mafters ; 
and when a certain Chian Youth of his School de¬ 
clared, that he was not pleafed with what he faid, 
fo much as with the Difcourfes of- Hieronymus, he 
took him by the Hand and led him to the Philofo¬ 
pher, defiring him to cherilh him according to his 
Quality. 

To one that ask’d. Why Men went from other 
Sedb to the Epicureans , but never from the Epi¬ 
cureans to other Seifs. Becaufe, faith he, of Men, 
fome are made Eunuchs , but of Eunuchs never any 
are made Men. 

d He faid, TFTotre there are many Medicines , and 
many Phyficians , there are mojl Difeafes ; and 
whore there are many Laws, there is tnojl Iniquity. 

c He advifed to Jhun Diale/lick, becaufe it turn- 
eth all Things upfide down. 

{ He compared Logicians to Gamt/lcrs that play 
at Dice , who take Delight whilft they are cofened. 

8 He affirmed, that Poverty is rugged as Ithaca, 
but good to bring up a Child, in that it inureth to 
Frugality and Ab/Iinence, and is generally a goad School 
of Virtue. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Death. 

\X?Hen he drew h nigh the End of his Life, he . 
’ ’ bequeathed all his Eftate to his Brother Pyla- 
des ; to which End, Martas not knowing it, he 
fent him firft to Chios, and from thence fent him 
back again to Athens. He fent three Copies of his 
Will, one to Amphicritus at Erctria, another to 
fome Friends of his ox.Athens, the third to Thau- 
maftas his near Kinfman, to be kept by them ; with 
the laft he fent this Letter. 

*«• « 
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He died, as Hermippus faith, in a Kind of Ph« n , 
Arcefilaus to Thaumafias, Health. zy, after he had drunk much Wine, 75 Years old' 

in the fourth Year of the 134th Olympiad, asmav 
T Gave Diogenes my JVill t» bring to you, for be- be conjectured from the Succcflion of Lacjdes , in 
* trig often jick and infirm of Body, I thought fit to the School which began at that Time. The At he- 
make my Will, lejl if any fudden Accident Jhould be- nians buried him with fuch Solemnity as never was 
fal me, I fhculd depart this Life with fume Injury any before. 

done to you, whom I have found fo bountiful towards He took not any Women into the Houfe with 
me. I defire that you, the mofi faithful of all my him, neither had he any Children. He flouriQied 
Friends, will take it into your Cujtody. Approve your according to Apollodorus, in the 120th Olympiad. * 
felf juft to that extraordinary Trufi which I have There were three more of this Name, oneanan- 
rcpofed in you, that it may appear I have made a cient comick Poet, the fecond an clegiack Poet, the 
right Choice. third a Statuary. 


L A C r D E S. 


L Acydes fucceeded 1 Arcefilaus ; he was a Cyre- cles, Evander , and Phocian his Difciples, in the fe- 
nean, (his Father named Alexander ) a Per- cond Year of the 141ft Olympiad, 
fon of much Gravity, and had many Emu- Attalus fending for him to come to him, he re¬ 
lators. He was from his Youth much given to turned him Anlwer, That Piaurts make the btji 
Study, poor, but pleafing to all Company, and of Shew at a Difiance. 

a delightful Converfation. Studying Geometry in his old Age, one faid to 

As concerning his managing his Houfhold Af- him. It it now Time ? He anfwered. When, if not 

fairs, it is reported that when he took any Thing now ? . 

out of the Place where he kept his Provifions, he Athenmus faith, That Lacydes and Timon Phi- 
locked the Door, and threw the Key in at a Hole, lofophers, being invited by one of their Friends to on 
that none might fteal ought from him; which his Entertainment of two Days, and defirous tofuitthm- 
Servants obferving, frequently took it, and opening felves to the Company, drank very freely. Lacydes 
the Door, carried away what they thought good, went away firft, half drunk , and perceiving Tiir.oa 
and then put it into the fame Place again, in which to Jieal away too, faid out of Homer 
Fa£l they were never difcovered. 

But the moft pleafant Part of the Story is, that To our great Glory Heaor we have flain. 

(as k Numeniut affirms) he was thereby perfuaded to 

be of the Opinion of the middle Academicks ; that The next Day meeting Timon again at the fomt 
nothing is comprehended by Senfe, arguing thus ; Place, and feeing him not able to take off his Cuft 
Why Jhould I think that Senfe can comprehend any at once, made a Paufe when he put it to hit Mouth 
Thing certainly, when I know that my own Senjes the fecond Time , he faid out of another Place of Ho- 
are fo often deceived ; for when I go abroad, I think mer m , 
that I fee with my Eyes thofe Things which I leave in 

my Storehoufe, when I return I find none of them ; Thofe are unhappy who conteft with me. 
which could not be, unlefs our Senjes were fallible and 

unc rtain. " Milan likewife numbers thefe two amongft the 

Lacydes upon the Death of Arcefilaus, being made great Drinkers, rnd perhaps not unjuftly , f° r ty 
Muller of the School in the fourth Year of the Excefs of Wine ne fell into the Palfy, of which he 
134th Olympiad, taught in the Academy, in the died in the fecond Year of the 141ft Olympiad. 
Gardens which were made by Attalus the King, He wrote Philoiophicks, ? .d of Nature, 

which from him were called the Lacydean Gardens. Jn the School he was fucc^eded ”, as is faid 

Laertius, and, from him, Suidas, make him Infti- Evander ; Evander by his Difciple Egefinus, whom 
tutor of the new Academy ; but erreneoufly. He Clemens Alexandrinus calleth Hegefilaus of Perga- 
cont nued this Charge 26 Years, at the End where- mus j Egefinus , by Carneades. 
ot he refigned it, whilft he was yet alive, to Tele- 
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part V. 


CARNEADES. 


CHAP. I. 

His Country-, Parents, Time, Mafiers. 


C Arneades (Succeflor of Egefinus ) was of Cy- 
rene p, whence q Cicero faith, he was an a- 
cute Perfon, as being an African. He was 
Son of Epicomus, or Philocomus. Apollodorus, as 
cited by Laertius , affirmeth he died in the i62d 
Olympiad ; but there is a Miftake in the Text ; 
for the Words of Apollodorus relate doubtlefs to the 
Time of bis Birth, which upon that Authority, 
we m a'- affirm to have been in the firft Year of the 
i6zd blvmpiad. Florus (cited by r Plutarch ) 
adiis he was born on the feventh Day of Thargelion, 
at what Time the Carnean Feftivals were celebrat¬ 
ed at Cyrene, whence perhaps he took his Name. 

This Time falling after the Callippical Period, 
we (hall compute it according to 3 Petavius' s Me¬ 
thod, which, altho’ it be not exempt from Quefti- 
on, yet it is better than that of Scaliger, whofe 
Method is not reconcilable to P'tolomy's Obferva- 

"°The 4th of the 164th Olympiad was 
Of the Julian Period 4585 

Epoche of the Callippick Period 4383 

Which fubdu&ed, there remains 202 

Subdudb two Periods more 152 

Remains 50 


The Year propounded therefore is the 50th of 
the third Period. The Neomenian of Hecatombeson, 
June 26. which is 177th Day of the Julian Year 5 
the 7th of Thargelion (according to Petavius) at that 
Time was the 302d of the Attick Year. 

To 177 

add 302 

Sum 479 

Subdudt 365 

Remains X14 


Ths 114th Day of the Julian is the 24th of A- 
1 'iil, on which fell the 7th of Thargelion ; which, 
the Dominic,d Letter being B. fell on Sunday, pro- 

lepticnlly taken. 

' He was Difciple to Egejinus the Academick, and 


learned " Logick of Diogenes the Stoick, whence in 
arguing he would many Times fay. If I have con¬ 
cluded right, the Caufe is my own ; if not right, Di¬ 
ogenes mufi return the Mina he had of me ; which - 
was the Price the Dialedfick Philofophers took. 

CHAP. II. 

How he conftituted the new Academy. 

TTE w fucceeeded Egefinus in the School, and is by 
Cicero reckoned the fourth from Arcefilaus, 
(who conftituted the middle Academy, introducing 
a Sufpenfton of Aflent, grounded upon the Uncer¬ 
tainty of Things) Carneadcs conftituted the new 
Academy, maintaining the fame Kind of Sufpenfton 
with no lefs Eagernefs } yet upon more moderate 
Grounds : x For he held, that the Incomprehenfi- 
bility of Things proceeded not from the Nature of 
the Things themfelves, as Arcefilaus maintained ; 
for as much as every Thing really exifteth in itfelf, 
and if any Thing be affirmed or denied of another, 
it is true or falfe as to the Thing itfelf; but the 
Things themfelves rtmaining firm, we derive from 
them a Phantafy and Similitude, which for the moil 
Part, like falfe MefTengers lie and deceive us. To 
all true Things there are fome falfe adjoined, and 
thofe fo like, that there is no certain Note of Judi¬ 
cation and Aflent, whereof we cannot perceive any 
Thing to be true. 

But be was nothing lefs rigid as to the Academi¬ 
cal Sufpenfton, for >' he denied that any Thing 
could be perceived, not fo much as that very Max¬ 
im, Nothing can be perceived ; arguing thus : All 
Phantafms are of two Kinds ; the firft included 
the perceptible and imperceptible ; the fecond 
Kind, the probable, and the improbable. Thofe 
which are contrary to Senfe and Evidence pertain 
to the former Divifion ; againft the latter we ought 
not to fay any Thing. Wherefore there is no 
Phantafy followed by Perception, but by Approba¬ 
tion many ; for it were contrary to Nature that 
nothing fhould be probable. 

More fully 1 Sextus Empericus. Carneadcs, faith 
he, did not only oppafe the Stoicks , but all that went 
before him, as to Judgment. His firft and common 
Argument againft all, is that by which he faeiveth 
abfolutely, that there is nothing from which Truth 
can be judged-, not Reafon, not Senfe, nor Phantafy, 
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nor anv Thing, for all thefe, in a Word, deceive 
ns. ills /'. cend Argument ts that whereby he Jhews, 
that alt he there be fomething that doth judge, yet it 
cannot cxijl without an Affeiiion from Evidence. 
For an Animal differeth from inanimate Things by 
the J'cnfitive Faculty, it apprehendeth thereby both it- 
felf and external Things-, but Senfe remaining im¬ 
moveable, impajjible, and immutable, is not Senfe, 
nor apprehendeth any Thing, hut being changed, and 
after fome Manner affeiied by Incurfion of. Evidences, 
then it declarctb Things. In that Affeiiion therefore 
of the Soul which arifttb from Evidence, we are to 
feck that which judgeth. This Affeiiion is declared 
when that appeareth from which it proccedeth, which 
Affeiiion is nothing clfe but Phantafy. Phantafy 
therefore is a certain Affeiiion in an Animal, which 
Jhcweth both itfelf and Jome others, as when we fee 
any Thing, e tr Sight is affeiied in fome Manner, 
fo as it was not before that Ail of feeing. By this 

Alteration we apprehend two Things : Firjl , the 
Alteration itfelf, that is the Phantafy ; fecondly, 
that from which this Alteration proceeds, the Thing 
vifible. The like in there/l of the SenJ'es. As there¬ 
fore Light manifeflcih itfelf and all Things in it, fo 
Fancy being the chief (Snide of Knowledge in an 
Animal, mujl like uuto Light, vtanifejl both itfelf, 
and that cv'-dent Object which effefleth it. But 
becaufe it doth not always Jhcw that which is true, 
but often err eth, and differeth from the Thing whence 
it proccedeth, like ill Mrffengers, it neceffarily fol- 
loweih that all Phantafics cannot leave a "Judgment 
of Truth, but only if it be true. Again, becaufe 
there is no Phantafy fo true, but it may be falfe ; 
and of all Phanta/ies that feem true , there are Jbme 
falfe, which differ little from them ; that which 
judgeth mu/l conjijl in common Phantafy of true and 
falfe. But the common Phantafy of thefe compre- 
hendeth not, and if it comprehendeth not, neither is 
there any Thing that judgeth. And if Phantajy 
have not a judicative Power, neither can Reafon 
judge, for that is derived from Phantafy and jujtly ; 
for that whereof it judgeth, ought firjl to appear un¬ 
to it, but nothing can appear but through Senfe void 
of Reafon, nor Reafon itfelf is that which judgeth. 

Thus difputeth Carneades againft ali other Phi- 
lolbphcrs, to (hew there is not any Thing that 
judgeth. Bilt being demanded what judgeth, as to 
the leading Sof Life, and Acquifition of Beatitude, 
he hath Recourfe to probable Phantafy ; and toge* 
ther with probable, undijlr ailed and circumcurrent, 
their Differences thefe : Phantafy is the Phantafy of 
fomething, viz. of that which it is made, and of 
that in which it is made : That of which it is made 
is the external fenfible Objedt ; that in which, the 
Man. It hath two Relations, one to the Objedt 
fanlied, the other to the Phantafm derived from 
that Objedt. From the Relation to the Objedt, it 
is either true or falle; true, when it agreeth with 
the Objedt ; falfe, when it difagreeth. From its 
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Relation to the Phantafm, there is one which feem. 
eth true, another falfe. That which feemeth true 
is by the Academicks called Emphafis and Probabi- 
lity, and probable Phantafy ; that which feemeth 
not true, is called Apemphafis , Improbability, and 
not-probable Phantafy. For, neither that which 
feemeth falfe, and is fuch ; nor that which is true 
and feemeth not fuch, have any Thing in their Na¬ 
ture perfuafive. But, of thefe Phantafies, that 
which is manifeftly falfe, and feemeth not true, li. 
miteth the Judicatory, but is not that which judgeth, 
as likewife produceth from that which is, but differs 
from it, fuch as was that of the Fury proceeding 
from Eleiira to Orejles. Of that which feemeth 
true, one Kind is tenuious , as that which is in a 
Thing fo little, as that it is not viflble, either be¬ 
caufe it takes not up Room enough, or by Reafon 
of the Weaknefs of Sight, which receivcth Things 
confufedly and not diftinctly. The other is that 
which hath this common Property with the true, 
that it feemeth to be very true. Now, of thefe, 
the tenuious, loofe remifs Phantafy cannot be that 
which judgeth ; for that which cannot clearly ma- 
nifeft itfelf, nor the Thing that efFedted it, cannot 
attradl us, nor invite Aflent ; but that which feem¬ 
eth true, and is manifeft enough, that, according to 
Carneades, is the Judge of Truth. 

This being that which judgeth, it hath a great 
Latitude, and being extended into another Species, 
hath a more probable and vehemently affected 
Phantafy. Probable is taken three Ways; firft, 
for that which is true, and feemeth true ; fecondly, 
for that which is falfe and feemeth true; thirdly, 
for that which is true, common to both. Whence 
that which judgeth mult be that Phantafy which 
feemeth true, which the Academicks call probable. 
Sometimes the falfe Incurred) ; fo that it is necef- 
fary to ufe the common Phantafy of true and falfe; 
yet not becaufe that more feldom incurreth, I mem 
that which imitateth the Truth, we are not to give 
Credit to that which is for the greater Part true, 
whereby it happeneth. our Judgment and Adtions 
are for the moft Part directed. 

That which firft and commonly judgeth, Car¬ 
neades held to be this. But forafmuch as Phantafy 
fometimes is not of one Kind, but like a Chain, 
one dependeth on another, there muft therefore be 
a fecond Judge, which is probable and unebflradel 
Phantafy. As he who receivcth the Phantafy of a 
Man neceflarily received) the Phantafy of fuch 
Things as are about him, and without him ; of the 
Things about him, as Colour, Magnitude, Fi¬ 
gure, Motion, Speech, Clothing, Shoes ; of Things 
without him, as Air, Light, Day, Heaven, Earth, 
Companions, and the like. When therefore none 
of thefe Phantafies feem falfe, but all agree in feem- 
ing true, we credit it the mere. That fuch a one 
is Socrates we believe, becaufe he hath all th°* e 
Things which Socrates ufeth to have, as Cojwri 
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Magn itude, Figure, Gefture, Cloak, in nose of of probable Phantafy, only for Judgment; in Things 
tide di&gteeing with-itfclf. And as fome Phyfi- of fome Moment, of undi/lra£led Phantafy; in 
■ ns argue a Man to be in a Fever, not from one Things that concern well and happy living, circurn- 
Svmptom, as from a high Pulfe, or great Heat, current Phantafy. 

but from the Concurrence of that Heat with the And as in Things of great Moment they take 
Pulfe as alfo from ulcerous Touch, Rednefs, Third, divers Phantafies, fo in different Circumftances they 
lnc j (he like, all agreeing together. So the Meade- never follow the fame; for they fay, they attend 
ntici maketh a Judgment of Truth, from a Con- only probable Phantafy in fuch Things wherein the 
currence of Phantafies, and when none of all his Circumftance of Time alloweth not a drift Exami- 
pbantalies that join in the Concurrence retra<9 him nation ; as for Inftance. The Enemy purfues a 
as falfe, he faith that which incurreth is true. Man ; he coming to a Cave, takes a Phantafy, that 

That there is a credible undiftratted Concur- there are fome Enemies there lying in wait: Tranf- 
rence, is manifeft from Menelaus : Having left in ported by this Phantafy, as pcobable, he fhunneth 
his Ship an Image of Helen which he had brought and flieth from the Cave, following the Probability 
from Troy, as if it had been Helen herfelf, landing of that Phantafy, before he accurately and diligent- 
at the Ifland Pharos , he there met with the true ly examine whether there really be any Enemies in 
Helen, and from her attracted a true Phantafy, but Ambufli in that Cave, or no. Probable Phantafy 
'would not believe that Phantafy, being diftra<fted by is followed by circumcurrent, in thofe Things in 
the other, which told him that he had left Helen in which Time allows a curious Examination of each 
the Ship- Such is undiftraifted Phantafy therefore. Particular, to ufe Judgment upon the incurring 
which likewife feemeth erroneous, ibrafmuch as Thing. As a Man coming into a dark Room, and 
there are fome more undiftra&ed than others. Of feeing a Rope rolled up, thinking it to be a Serpent, 
wdlftraCled Phantafies, that is moft credible and he flies away; but afterwards returning, he examines 
perfect which maketh a Judgment. the Truth, and perceiving it not to ftir, begins to 

Moreover, there is a circumcurrent Phantafy, the think it is not a Serpent; but withal confidering. 
Form whereof is next to be declared. In the un- that Serpents are fometimes frozen or nummed with 
dijlraded we only enquire whether none of thofe the Cold, he (hikes it with his Staff. And having 
Phantafies which join in Concurrence, attract us as thus by Circumcurrence examined the Phantafy 
falfe, but that they all feem true, and not impro- which incurred to him, he aflenteth that the Phan- 
bable. But in that which is made by Concourfe, tafy he had taken of that Body as a Serpent, is falfe. 
which ufeth Circumcurrence, ftri&ly examines every And again, as I faid, when we manifeftly behold, 
Phantafy which is in that Concurrence ; as in Af- we affent that this is true, having firft over-run in 
femblies, when the People take Account of every our Thoughts that our Senfes are all entire, and 
particular Perfon that Hands for the Magiftracy, that we behold this waking, not in a Dream; that 
whether they deferve that Power and Right of judg- the Air is perfpicuous, and a convenient Diftance 
ing. In the Place of Judgment, there is that which from the Objeift. Hereby we receive a creditable 
judgeth, and that by which the Judgment is made, Phantafy, when we have Time enough to examine 
the Diftance and Interval, Figure, Time, Manner, the Particulars concerning the Thing fern. It is 
Affi-ciion, and Operation, each of which we exa- the fame in undiftra£led Phantafy, which they ad- 
mine ftridlly. That which judgeth, whether the mit, when there is nothing that can retratft us, as 
Sight be dim ; for if it be, it is too weak for Judg- we faid of Menelaus. Hitherto Sextus. 
ment; that which is judged, whether it be not too “Yet though nothing can be perceived, a wife Man 
little; that through which whether the Air be ob- may confent to-that which is not perceived ; that is, 
fcure; the Diftance, whether it be too great; the he may opinionate ; but fo as he knoweth himfelf to 
Medium , whether confuted j. the Place, whether opinionate, and that there is nothing which can be 
too wide and vaft ; the Time, whether too fudden; comprehended and perceived, 
the Affeiftion, whether not pfarenctick; the Opera- b He afferted the ultimate End to be the Enjoy- 
tion, whether not unfit to be admitted. For if all ment of Natural Principles, which, faith Cicero, he 
thefe be in one. that which judgeth is probable Phan- maintained, not that he really thought fo, but in 
Ufy, and together, probable, undiftraSled, and dr- Oppofttion to the Steicks. 

concurrent. Wherefore, aa when in Life we en- « He read the Books of the Staicks very diligently, 
quire concerning feme little Thing, we examine of and difputcd again ft them with fo good Succefi, that 
Witne&; when we enquire,into fomedbing of great- it gave him Occafion to by i If Chry fippus had not 
« Confequence, we' examine more; but when of a been, I bad soot been. 

Thing moft neceflary, wet*xamine each of the Wk- * Clitomactms ufed to (ay of him, he could never 

nefles by the joint Teftimony of all. So, faith Car - under (band what he really held ; for be would fome- 
"eades, in light inconfiderxbie Mattes* we make ufe times argue on one Side, femetimes on the other; 
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CARNEAD ES. 


and by the Calumny of his Wit, faith Cicero, many 
Times deride the beft Caufes. Of the Sorites ufed 
by him, fee Sextus Empiricus. 


* 'T* H E Athenians being lined by the Romans a- 
bout 500 Talents, at the Suit of the Oropi- 
ans and S’uyonians, for deftroying Oropus, a City of 
Eaotia, fent three Philofophers on an Embafly to 
the Roman Senate, to procure a Mitigation of this 
Fine, which had been impofed upon them without 
hearing their Defence Carneades ; the Academick, Di¬ 
ogenes the Stoick, and Critolaus the Peripatctici. 
About the Time of this Embafly, there is much 
Disagreement amongft Authors. A. Geliius faith, 
they came after the fecond Punick War, and malc- 
eth Ennius later than their coming, which Peta- 
vius juftly conceiveth to be falfe ; forafmuch as En¬ 
nius died in the 585th Year from the building of 
the City. But Cicero affirmeth this Embafly to 
have been when P. Scipio and M. Marcellus were 
Confuls, which was the 599th Year. Paufanius 
reckoneth it upon the 603d Year of the City, which 
Cafaubon approveth. 

Each of thefe Philofophers, to (hew his Learn¬ 
ing, made Choice of many eminent Parts of the 
City, where they difeourfed before great Multitudes 
of People, to the Admiration of all. The Eloquence 
of Carneades was violent and rapid 5 that of Crito¬ 
laus, neat and fmooth ; that of Diogenes, modeft 
and fober. Carneades, one Day, difputed copioufly 
concerning Jultice, before Galba and Cato, the 
greateft Orators of that Time. f The next Day, he 
tubverted all he had laid before, by contrary Argu¬ 
ments, and took away that Juftice which hie had lb 
much commended. This he did the better to con¬ 
fute thole that aflerted any Thing. That Difpute 
whereby he overthrew Juftice, is recorded in Cicero , 
by L. Furius. 

e To thefe three Philofophersrelbrted all the ftudious 
young Men, and frequently heard and praifed them. 
Chiefly the Sweetnefs of Carneades, which was of 
greateft Power, and no lefs Fame than Power, at¬ 
tracting eminent and benign Hearers, filled the City 
with Noife like a great Wind; and it was reported, 
that a Grecian Perfon, qualified to Admiration, at¬ 
tracting all, had infufed a ferious Affcftion into the 
young Men, whereby forgetting other Divertife- 
ments and Pleafures, they were carried on as it Were 
with a Kind of Madnefi to Phikofophy. This pleafed 
all the Romans, who gladly beheld their Sons m- 
ftruCted in Greek Learning by fach excellent Men. 
Only Cato, at the firft Noife Of Admiration of the* 
Greek Learning, was troubled, fearing tbe young 
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Men (houtd apply themfclra that way, and fo m, 
fer the Glory of Eloquence before Action and tML 
tary Difcipline. The Fame of Philofophers increj. 
fing in the City, and C. Acilius (whom A. Geliius 
and Macrobius call Cecilius) an eminent Perfon 
having, at his own Requeft, been the Interpreter 
of their firft Oration to the Senate; Cato (who was 
then very old) under a fair Pretence, moved, tha t 
thefe Philofophers might be fent out of the City, and 
coming into the Senate-Houfe, blamed the Magi- 
ftrates, that they had fo long fullered fuch Ambaf. 
fadors to continue amongft them without any An' 
fwer, who were able to perfuade them to any Thing. 
Wherefore he firft defired that fomething might be 
determined concerning their Embafly, that they 
might be font back again to their own Schools, and 
inftruCt tbe Sons of Grecians, and that the Roman 
Youth might, as they did before, apply themfelves 
to the Obforvance of their own Laws and Magi, 
ftrates. This he did, not out of Anger to Carne¬ 
ades, as fome thought, but out of an ambitious 
Emulation of the Greek Humanity and Literature. 


CHAP. IV. 

His Virtues and Apophthegms. 


' TT E was a Perfon infinitely induftrious, lefs 
^ converfant in Phyfick than Ethick, and fo 


ftudious, that he negleChed to cut his Hair and Nails. 
Valerius Maximus faith, he was fo ftudious, that 
when he lay down at Meals, his Thoughts were fo 
fixed, that he forgot to put his Hand to the Table; 
and that Melijfa , who lived with him as his Wife, 
was fain to put him in mind thereof, and help him. 

He was fo eminent for Philofophy, that the Ora¬ 
tors themfelves would many Times break up their 
Schools, and come and hear him. 

He had a great and loud Voice; whereupon the 
Gymnafiarch fent to him not to fpeak fo loud; 
whereto he anfwering. Send me the Meafure tj 
which / Jhould fpeak ; the other wifely and appofite- 
ly replied, You have a Meafure, your Hearers. 

He was (harply in veftive, and in Argument almoft 
invincible. He avoided Feafting, out of the Rea- 
fon we mentioned, his great Studioufnefs. 

One named Mentor, a Bithyman, as Pbavorims 
faith, who had endeavoured to feduce a Mifbefs 
that he kept, coming into the School, be prefently 
jetted at him, in turning thefe Wotja of timer. 


Hitherto contes -on* Oppreft'd with hoary Years, 
Like Mentor in his Voice and Lotts appears. 
Who from the School I charge yam torn aw ay. 


The other rifing up, replied; 

Ht thus proclaim’d , the reft dfdjhsut toy. 
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■ Befng to dilute <s . . „ 

Uf by white HeHebora, to fturpen his Wit, left 
any corrupt Humours la his Stomach might opprefc 
d Vkour and Conftancy of his Mind. 

* ‘ He compared Diale flick to the Fifli Polypus , 
which when its Claws grow long, bites them off; 
fo Logicians, growing fubtle, confute their own 
Affertions. 

t jje advifed Men in their greateft Profperity to 
be mindful of a Change, for that which is unex- 
pefted is moft grievous. 

i He faid, The Sms of Rich Men and Kings learn 
nitbing well but Riding, for their Majlers fatter 
them ; they who conteft with them, willingly yield to 
them, but a Horfe confders not whether a private 
Man or a Prince, es poor Man or a rich, be on his 
Bock-, but if he cannot rule him, he throws his 


Kuter. 

■» He feemed to be extreamly averfe from Death ; 
whence he often faid. The fame Nature which hath 
put us together will dijfolve us ; and hearing ' that 
Jntipater died by drinking Poifon, he was a little 
animated by his Conftancy in Death, and faid. Then 
rheme too-, they asking what; Wine, faith he. 

* »In the midft of the Night he was ftruck blind, 
and knew not of it: but waking, bid his Servant 
bring a Light; the Servant did fo, telling him he 
had brought one j Then, faid he, read you. 


CHAP. V. 

His Death and Writings. 

tj E lived, according to Laertius, 85 Years, or, 
n according to Cicero, 90. The Words of “Apol- 
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lodtrui, that he died in the fourth Year of the l62d 
Olympiad, which falleth upon the 626th Year from 
the building of Rome, may cafily be evinced to be 
falfe, by the greateft Part of the Circumftances of 
his Life; particularly from this ; that Antonias in 
Cicero faith, when he went Pro-conful into Afta, 
he found Carneades the Academick at Athens, who 
oppofed all in Difpute, according to the Manner of 
his Se£t The Year of Antonius’s Prorconfulfhip 
was the 65 2d Year from the building of Rome. But 
this Account, as we faid before, is to be applied to 
the Time of his Birth, from which the 85 th fal¬ 
leth upon the firft Year of the 184th Olympiad, 
the 90th upon the fecond of the 183 th. 

Laertius faith. At his Death there was a great 
Eclipfe of the Moon, which fome interpreted to pro¬ 
ceedfrom a Sympathy with his Lofs. Upon this E- 
clipfe I conceive Petavius grounded his Computati¬ 
on of Carneades'% Death, when he faith, p It was 
upon the firjl Year of the 163d Olympiad. May 2. 
fer. 2. bora 5. 46. at Athens. But there being a 
Miftake of the Year, there is confequently a greater 
in the Account of the feria and Hour. 

Carneades, as Cicero faith, wrote four Books of 
Sufpenfion of AJfent. He wrote likewife Epi/lles to 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, the only Monu¬ 
ment left behind him, extant in Laertius's Time. 
Whatfoever elfe went under his Name, •> Laertius 
faith, was written by his Difciples, of whom he 
had many, the moft eminent CUtomachus. 

There are remembered two more of this Name, 
one a Philofopher, Difciple to Anaxagoras, menti¬ 
oned by Suidas, the other an Epigratnmatick Poet, 
mentioned by Laertius. 
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C L IT O M A CHUS. 


CLitomachus was a Carthaginian, Sort of Diogne- 
tus. He was firft call'd Afdrubal, as * Plutarch 
and Laertius affirm, ‘ and profefled PWlofophy in 
his own Country, and native Language. Being 
forty Years old, he went to Athens, and heard Car¬ 
neades, who being much taken with his Induftry, 
inftrufted and exercifed him in Pbilofophy. With 
Carneades, Cicero forth, he tired until he was old, 
and focceeded him ro the School* tod chiefly Sluf- 
trated his Doctrines by hts Writings, the Number 
of which Books being risove four hundred, were 
a fufficient Teftimony of his • Induftry, and that 
"e had no lefs-Wit, than Carneades of Eloquence. 


*» ©ePUtnna Alex. t foerti ibid. 
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He was well verfcd in three Sects, the Academic (■, 
Peripatetick, and Stoick. 

Of his Books are remejnbred by Cicero, one " Of 
Confolation to his Captive Countrymen, Cartbag' 
being then fubdued by the Romans ; another to " 
Cairns Lucilius the Poet ; wherein he explained and 
defended the Academick Sufpenfion of A Hen*, hav¬ 
ing written befoieof the feme Tilings to L. Cenfori- 
mus, wiio was Confol with M. Manillas The Sum 
«f which Difeeurfe was this; 

> The Academick* hold , there are fuel Dijftmi- 
litudes of Things, that fomt fetm probable, others on 
the contrary. But this is not Ground enough to Jay, 
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That fomt Things may ht perceived, others cannot j Thing that feetftetb to tu fo, hut whbmt Affnt $ 
lecaufe there are many falfe that are probable, but no neither are all fetch Pbantetfiee approved, ben nth 
falfe can be perceived and known. Thofe therefore thofe which art not ob/lrutiid by temp'Thing, 
extremely err, who affirm, the Academicks to take * In averting Good, be joined Pleasure with 
away Senfe, for they fay not, there is no Colour, Honefty, as Callipho alfo did. 

Sapor, or Sound, but difpute, That there is not an » He was a great Enemy to Rhetorici, as Cm'. 
proper inherent Note in theft of true and certain ; tolaus the Peripatetici, and Charmidas were alfo 
(which having expounded, he adds) A wife Man Arts they did not expel out of Cities, knowing 
fufpends JJfent two JVays ; one , when [as we know] them to be very profitable to Life, no mote than 
he abfolutely refujeth toaffent to any Thing ; another, they would drive Oeconomick out of Houfes, or 
when he with-halds from anjwering, either in Appro- Shepherds from their Flocks ; but they all perfe. 
baiion or Improbation of fomething ; fo that he nei- cuted, and every where ejeded the Art of Speak. 
tier denieth nor afficrtetb it. In the firft Way, he ing, as a mod dangerous Enemy. 
ajfents to nothing, in the Second he will follow Pro- b He compared Diale&ick to the Moon, which 
bability, and according as he finds it, or not, anfwers is in continual Encreafc or Decreafe. 

Tes or No. He who with-holdeth his AWent from c Falling fick, he was taken with a Fit of a 
all Things, is yet moved, and afieth fomething. He Lethargy ; out of which he no iboner came, but 
referves, therefore, thcfe Phantafies by which we are he faid. Love of Life Jhall flatter me no longer ; and 
excited to ASiion ; and thofe of which being quefiion- thereupon, with his own Hands, ended his Life. 
rd, we may anfwer on cither Part, only as of a 

i Cic. Tutc. quseft. 5. 30. a Seat. Enapir. adv. Matth. b Stob. Ser. 80. c Stob. 5 a. 1C0. 


PHILO. 


* pHlLO was of Larijfa, he heard Clitomachus well to remove the Caufes of the Difeafe, as to in- 
many Years, and is nam’d by Sextus Emperi- duce and fettle Health ; fo is it in this Science. Af- 
cus as Conftitutor of a Fourth Academy ; but Ci- ter Exhortation, he endeavouretb to apply the Curt,' 
cero affirms he difallowed the Diftin&ion of Aca- by removing falfe Opinions, wherewith the Soul is in- 
demies, and wrote exprefly to prove the firft and felted, and by fubfiituting true. In the fecond Place 
the new Academy to be both one. * Whilft he therefore , it treats of Good and Evil, fir the Sake 
lived, the Academy wanted not a Patron. f The of which, the Exhortation was made. Thirdly, the 
Romans admir’d him, as Plutarch affirms, above Comparifon holds thus : As all Medicines refer to 
all Clitomachus ’s Scholars, for his excellent Dif- one End, Health, fo all Philofophy to Beatituds. 
courfe, and loved him for the Sweetnefs of his That Part which treats of Ends, is joined with am- 
Difpofition. Cicero no fooner went out of the firft ther, which treats of Life } for, as in Medicine, it 
Schools, and Rudiments of Learning, but he be- is not fufficient to reft ore Health, unlefs it likewijt 
came an Auditor of Philo, as he acknowledged deliver Rules by which it may be preferved ; fo in 
himfelf. Life, fome Precepts are required for Confervatioi if 

Amongft other excellentThings (faith s Stobeeus) the End ; and this Part alfo is two-fold, Private 
he gave this Divifion of Philofophy : He compared or Common. One confidtrs the Affairs of particular 
Philofophy to a Phyfician. As the Office of a Phy- Perfons ; as. Whether a wife Manjbotud manage a 
fician is, firfi to perfuade the fick Perfon to permit Common-wealth? whether be may live with Princess 
himfelf to be cured ; next, to confute the Reafons of whether he may marry ? The other confiders the Bo- 
his Adverfary ; fo is it of a Philofipher, bath which fsnefs of all in general j as. What Comism-wealtb 
tonfift-in Exhortation. Exhortation is a Difcourfe is btft ? How Magiftrates are to be cboftnf 
inciting to Virtue ; whereof one Part explaineth its Common Part is called Politick, and is treated y 
great Ufe, the other refilletb Adverjaries, or fucb as diftinlily by itfelf, as being of groateft Latitude, 
any way calumniate Philofophy. The Comparifon Now, tf all were wife Men, there would be no need 
holds, in a fecond Manner, thus : As the Part of a of more Plates, for the mere fubtle Divifioas wem 
Phyfician , after be hath perfuaded the Patient to omorgt from the Precedent. But becanfo there imift 
admit of Core, is to apply the Means thereof, as likewift be a Cart of tbt nddeUe.Sort of Men, woe 
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t a pply thmftlvtt to long Difputations, either when it beginneth from true, and endeth in true, 
want ef Time, or Diversion of Buftnefs, there it is true; as. If it is Day, it is Light. And when 
not be omitted a Treating of Precepts, which de- it beginneth from falfe, and endeth in falfe, it is 
ftvtreth Jhort Rules concerning the TJfe of each. true ; as. If the Earth flies, the Earth hath IVings. 

“ h As to the Stoical Judicatory, Comprehenflve Likewife, if it beginneth from falfe, and endeth in 
Pkantafy, he held all Things to be Incomprehen- true, it is true ; as. If the Earth flies, it is Earth. 
fible; as to the Nature of Things themfelves. Com- That which is falfe, is that which beginneth from 
crehenfible. Thus he took away the Comprehen - true, and endeth in falfe ' as. If it is Day, it is 
five Pbantafy afTerted by Zeno. Night-, for, the Antecedent, it is Day, a true; but 

i He held that to be a good Connex, which be- the Confequent, it is Night, is falfe. 
mnneth from true, and endeth in falfe ; as (if it be fc He appointed, that the Precepts of Orators 
Uay, and I difpute) this. If it is Day, I difpute. fliould be delivered at one Time, thofe of Philofo- 
According to which Tenet, there may be true Axi- phers at another, 
oms three Ways, a falfe, only one Way ; for, 

h Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 33, i Sot. Emp. Pyrr. Hyp. z. u. k Tnfc. Qu. 1. z. 3. 
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jNtiochus was an Afcalonite, 1 Brother of Ariflus, were in Plato. In hi? old Age, faith ! Cicero, he 
•el Difciple of Philo. He lived with L. m Lucul- betook himfelf to the Old Academicks, forfeiting 
Us the Quaeftor and General ; he was alfo a great the New, 1 and diligently enquiring into the Opi- 
Friend to - " Atticus, whom he invited to the Aca- nion of the Antients, “ endeavoured to follow Ari- 
demy. He is named by 0 Sextus Empericus, as Con- flotle and Xenocrates profeffing, that the Stoicis 
ftitutor of a Fifth Academy ; for, as p Plutarch and Peripateticks agreed in the Thing, and differed 
faith, he fell off from the Se£t of Carneades, either only in Words. To which EfFe£t Cicero men- 
moved by the Evidence of Senfc, or, as feme tions a Book which he font to Balbus ; he wrote 
thought, by Ambition, and Diflention with the alfo another againft his Mafter Philo, intitled, Softs. 
Difciples of Clitomachus and Philo ; fo that with * Cicero being at Athens, heard him, and was much 
feme little Alteration, he made ufe of the Doctrines taken with the Eloquence and Volubility of his 
of the Stoicks ; and s tho’ he were called an Acade- Difcourfe, ( y declaring him to be the moft polite 
mick, he had been, but for feme Alterations, an and acute of all Philofephers in his Time) z but 
abfolute Stoick ; r whence it was feid of him. He not with the new Doftrine which he introduced. 
taught the Stoical Philofopby in the Academy ; for Thus far there is a continued Series of the Aca- 
he manifefted, that the Dodrines of fjie Stoicks demick Philofephers. 

1 Plut. vit. Cicer. m Cic. Ac. qu. 1. J. n Aral. Qu. 4. 43. o Ck. <fc Leg. lib. z. p Vit. Cicer. q Cic. Acid, epurit. 4. 43, 
> Sat. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. 1. 33. • Aad. quadt 4. z*. t Cic. de (mb. lib. 5. u Acad, quaft. 4. 45. w Cic. de nat. Deor. 

I *. * Cic. Acad, quart. 4. y Pint. vit. Ck*r. Cic. Acad, qtueft. 4. 4. z Plat, in vit. Ckcr. 
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Part VI, 


H I S TO R Y 

O F 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE SIXTH PART, 

Containing the Peripatetick Philofophers. 


ARISTOTLE . 


CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, and Time of bis Birth. 


U PON the Death of Plato, his Difciples fe- 
parated themfelves into two Sedls. The 
firft continued in the fame School, where 
he taught, the Academy: The other pofl’efled the 
Lyceum. The firft was known by the general 
Name of Acadcmicks, or * Peripateticks of the Aca¬ 
demy ; the other by the general Name of Peripa- 
ticks, or more particularly, Peripateticks of the Ly¬ 
ceum. Of the firft we have difeourfed already ; 
we come now to the other, of which Ariftotle was 
the Head. 

b Ariftotle was born at Stagira, a City of Thrace, 
according to c Herodotus, d Thucydides, c Paufa- 
uias, and Suidas, by others placed in Macedonia, 
to take from him the Imputation of a Barbarian. 
It was feated upon Strymon, a River which parts 
thofe two Countries, having a Haven called xaVjor, 
and a little Ifland of the fame Name belonging to it. 
This Place, to which Ariftotle owed his Birth, he 
afterwards requited with extraordinary Gratitude. 

1 His Father was named Nicomachus, defeended 
from Nicomachus , Son of Muchaon (whofe Skill 
in Medicine is celebrated bv Homer) Son of ALfcu- 
lapius, from whom Nicomachus, Arif otic's Father, 


derived not only his Pedigree, but his Art alfo, for 
he was a Phyfician. Suidas faith, he wrote fix 
Books of Medicine, and one of Phyfick. 3 Gain 
alledgeth a Plaifter of one Nicomachus, either this or 
the elder. This Nicomachus (whom fome affirm to 
have been Grandfon to Hippocrates the Phyfician) 
lived in the Time of Amintas King of Macedonia, 
(Father of Philip) a Prince (as h JuJiin witneffeih) 
eminent for all Royal Virtues. To him Niccma- 
ebus was not only Phyfician, but Friend and Fa¬ 
vourite. * Tzct-z.es forgot thefe Relations of dri- 
Jlotle (as Nunnefus obferves) when he affirmed that 
he was called an Mfculapian figuratively, in refpeft 
of his Skill in Medicine, tho’ it be true alfo that he 
did profefe that Art. 

His Mother, Laertius and Suidas name Phajhos, 
Dionyftus k Halicarnaffceus and Ammonias, Pbajhs. 
Ammonias ‘faith, fhe alfo was defeended from 
Atfculapius, alledging in Teftimony thereof tins 
Epigram, 

His Mother Phteftis, Sire Nicomachus, 

Defeended both from FEfculapius. 


k Epift. ad Arnmaeum. 


,ib. 4. Sc 5. e Eliac. * 

1 Vit. Arid, if he were the Author. 
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Rut Dionyfus HaUcarnaJfieus faith, (he was 
n uffhter of a Chalcidian, one of the Colony which 
jfj f en t from Chalets to Stagira. Her Picture, 
Ariflotle, in Piety to her Memory, caufed to be 
made by Protogenes , an eminent Painter of that 
Time, which Picture m Pliny reckons amongft the 
choiceft Pieces of that Mailer. 

Arijlotle (as Suidas affirms) had a Brother named 
Jrimntftas, and Sifter Arimnefe. His Brother died 
before him without Iflue, as appears by his Will. 

Arijlotle was born, according to the Teftimonies 
of» Apollodorus, ° Dionyfus Halicarnafaus and 
others, in the firil Year of the 99th Olympiad, at 
what Time Diotrephes was Archon at Athens , 44 
Years after the Birth of Plato , as r Athenaus ac¬ 
counts more juftly than Ammonias and Suidas , who 
reckon but 42 before the Birth of Demojlhcnes, 
t hree Years, a Agellius affirms, he was born the 
feventh Year after the Recovery of the City of 
Rente from the Gauls by Camillas ; r but becaufe 
(as Plutarch faith) it is hard to find out on what 
Year the City was taken, it will be hard alfo to find 
upon what Year it was recovered. The Recovery 
was feven Months a/ter its Taking, but in the fol¬ 
lowing Year, for it was taken in July, recovered in 
February. If therefore as Valerius Flaccus, Agel- 
lius, and CaJJius Hemine account, the Taking of' 
the City was in the 363d Year from the Building 
therefaf, it was recovered in the 364th. Thus Ari- 
ptle was born in the firft Year of the 99th Olym¬ 
piad, the 370th from the Building of Rome. 

But, if as Livy affirms, the taking of Rome 
was in the 365th Year from the Building theteof, 
and its Recovery in the 366th, Arijlotle, according 
to that Account mud have been born in the third 
Year of the 99th Olympiad, in the 3J2d Year 
from the Building of the City. Again, if the City 
were taken in the 364th Year after the Building 
thereof, and recovered m the 365 th Year, as Var- 
ro , Pliny, Dionyftus HalicarnaJJecus account, whom 
Scaliger followeth, Arijlotle mufl have been born in 
the fecond Year of the 99th Olympiad, the 371ft 
from the Building of the City, reckoning always 
ten Months for a Year, and not calling them off, 
as Pliny and others feem to do, and beginning im¬ 
mediately the next Year, which Months being rec¬ 
koned, the Account will agree with ours j hitherto 
Nunnejius. 

CHAP. II. 

Hisfirfl Education and Studies. 

M hcmachus • and Pheejlis the Parents of Arijlotle 
being both dead, he was brought up by Proxe- 
!U! an Atamean, during which Time, being yet 
v «7 young, he learned the liberal Sciences, as ap- 
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pearetb, faith Ammonius, from thofe Writings of 
his which partly concern Poetry, partly the Poets 
themfelveis, as likewife from his Homerical Quejli- 
ons , and feveral Books concerning the Art of Rhe- 

torick. 

' In Gratitude for this Care taken by Proxenus 
in his Education, Arijlotle afterwards, not only 
bred up in like Manner Nicanor , the Son of Proxe¬ 
nus, in all Kinds of Learning, but adopted him his 
Son, and with his Eftate bequeathed his Daughter 
to him. u He likew'ife caufcd the Statues of Proxe¬ 
nus and his Wife to be made and fet up in Honour 
of them, as is manifeft bv his Will. 

w At hen ecus (citing an Epillle of Epicurus ) and 
Elian x relate, that having confumed the Inheri¬ 
tance left by his Father in Prodigality and Luxury ; 
he betook himfelf to the Wars, wherein having ill 
Succeis, he profefled Medicine, and by Chance 
coming into Plato's School, and hearing their Dif- 
putes, being of a Wit far beyond the reft, he ad- 
d lifted himfelf to Philofophy, and became famous 
therein. But this agrees not well with the Circum- 
llance of his Story, as related by Authors of greater 
Credit, and lefs Prejudice. 

CHAP. III. 

How he beard Plato. 

UAving r attained the Age of feven teen Years, 
he went (in Obedience to the Pythian Oracle, 
which adviled him to addiift himfelf to Philofophy) 
to Athens , Laertius faith (out of Apollodorus ) that 
he was then but feventeen Years old, in which 
Year Nauftgenes was Archon, Dionyjius Halicar- 
naf[<sus faith, it was the Year following, at what 
Time Polyztlus was Archon, perhaps it was upon 
Naufgene’s going out of his Office, whom Polyzelus 
fucceeded. But 1 Eumenus is much miftaken, who 
faith, he was thirty Years old when he came firft to 
Plato , perhaps (as Nunnejius conjedlures) becaufe he 
had read in Plato, that Dialeiftick ought not to be 
ftudied till the thirtieth Year. And no lefs err Am- 
monius , (if he be' Author of that Life) and Olympi- 
od-jrus , who affirm, that Ari/lotle coming to Athens 
in the feventeenth Year of his Age, heard Socrates 
three Years, whereas Socrates was put to Death 
when Laches was Archon, thirty two Years before 
Nauftgenes, under whom Ariltotle was feventeen 
Y’ears old. 

Being recommended to Plato, he became his Dif- 
ciple, and fo continued twenty Years, as an Epiftle 
of his to Philip (cited by the old Intel preter of his 
Life) did teftiFy. 

Plato much loved him, and admired his Acute- 
nefs of Apprehenlion, and Diligence in Study ; for 
which {Philoponus » faith) Plato ufcd to call him 


the 
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the Mind of the School, and when b he was not at of the School, or have obtained Licenfe to erefl 
his Leclur s, he would fay, The InteIlea is not hert\ new one in Oppofition to him, for as much as 
or, as Rbodiginus, the Philofopher of Truth is abfent. the fame time Chabrias and Ttmotheus, Pl at * 
And comparing his Acutenefs With the Dulnefs of Kinfmen, were in great Power, and Generals "f 
Xenocrates, Plato was wont to fay, c IVhat an the Athenian Forces. Yet fome there are who af 
Horfe and what an Afs have I to yoke together ? firm this, grounding it only on Ariftotle's contra" 
Xenocrates needs a Spur, Ariftotle a Bit. dieting of Plato in many Things ; to which Ammi 

d VVhilil he lived with Plato, he was extremely nius anfwers, that Ariftotle doth not Amply contra 
ftudious, and given to Reading, infomuch that Pla- didt Plato , butthofe who mifinterpret his Writing 
to called his Houfe, the Houfe of the great Reader, For if he do fometimes contradifl Plato, wiu', 
and would often fay, « Let us go to the great Read- Wonder ? Seeing that therein he followeth Pl at 
er’s Houfe. This may be confirmed by that great his Author, whofe Saying it was, that Truth ouiht 
N umber of ancient Authors which are cited in his to be preferred before all Things ; as alfo that Say. 
Works. And tho’ f Laertius (either in his own, ing, Socrates indeed is dear, but Truth moft dear 
or Carneades's Words) faith, that Ariftotle hath And elfewhere : IVhat Socrates faith, we muft nit 
thruft in as many Sentences of old Authors in his fo much regard, as sue ought to be felicitous ancern- 
Writings, as both Zeno and Chryfppus ; yet every ing Truth. The fame Courfe Ariftotle took, if« 
one that is acquainted with the Writings of Ariftotle, any Time he confuted Plato's A (Tertian, therein 
knoweth how judicioufly and concifely he giveth an obeying him by following the Truth ; and it is ob- 
Account of their Opinions, not for Oftentation, ferved by n fome, that he is very fparing in nam- 
but Difquifition. ing him, where he oppofeth his Dodtrine, and that 

Some report there was a great Enmity betwixt thrice he makes honourable Mention of him in his 
Plato and Ariftotle s which firft arofe from Plato’s Rhetorici ", his Book of the IVorld, (if that be his) 
Diflike of his Manner of Habit : For Ariftotle and his p Problems. 

wore rich Garments, and rich Shoes, and contra- True therefore it is, (1 as Apollodorus, Dionyfm 
ry to Plato's Rule, cut his Hair (hort, and wore Halicarnajfeeus, but efpecially Ariftotle himfell, in 
Rings. He had likewife (fay they) a fcornful De- his r Epiftle to Philip, affirm) that he was a con- 
rifion in his Look, and tenacious ContradidUon in ftant, fedulous Hearer of Plato twenty Years, • uh- 
his Difcourfe, which Plato not approving, prefer- to the thirty feventh of his Age, even until Plait 
red before him Xenocrates, Speuftppus , Amyclas and died, and then was fo great an Honourer of his 
others, to whom he communicated his Dodtrine Memory, that in Teftimony of his extraordinary 
and many Favours, but repudiated Ariftotle , who Affedtion, he eredled an Altar to him, bearing this 
thereupon, h whillt Plato was yet alive, fet up a Infcription : 

School in Oppofition to him, in the Lyceeum ; at 

which Ingratitude, Plato much troubled, faid. A- ‘ This Altar Ariftotle’r Hand did raife 
rpiotle kicks at us as young Colts at the Dam that To Plato, whom the Impious muft not praife. 
foaled them, when they have fucked their Fill, and 

for 1 that Reafon ufually called Ariftotle the Colt. u Olympiodorus fpeaking of the Honour which 
k They add, that Xenocrates being gone into his Ariftotle gave to his Matter, confirmeth it by this 
Country, and Speuftppus not well, Ariftotle came Argument, that he writ a whole Oration in Com- 
into Plato's School with fome of his Followers, mendation of Plato, wherein he firft maJe a Reli- 
und circumvented him with fallacious Arguments, tion of his Life, then praifed him. He adds, that 
whereupon Plato retired to his own Houfe, and Ariftotle in his Elegies to Eudemus , extols him 
there taught privately, leaving Ariftotle in Poffef- thus : 
lion of the School, which he kept till Xenocrates 

leturning, ejedted him, and re-inftated Plato. The And coming to the fam’d Cecropian Town, 
chief Author of this Report feems to have been In Sign of Friendjhip did an Altar raife 
Arftcxenus, cited by 1 Eufebius, who as m Suidas To him, whom impious Perfons msft not praife : 
obferves, as foon as Ariftotle was dead, caft many Who fraying Man to Virtue did rtftore 
Afperiions upon him, out of a malicious Revenge, Much by bis Precept, by Example snore. 
becaufe Ariftotle preferred Theophraftus before him One to the Gods fo pious, good to Men, 
in the Succeffion of the School, notwithftanding No future Ago muft think to feo again. 
that Ariftoxenus had gained a great Name and Cre¬ 
dit among the Difciples. * Some affirm, that whilft be lived with Pltlh 

But as Ammonias argues, it is not likely that he profefied Medicine, and kept a Shop : Butthofe 
Ariftotle, if he would, could have ejedled Plato out Ariftocles 1 confutes. 


b Vet. Jnteip. a pud Nunnet. e Laert. 10. 
5. *. i ^EHan. rar. hilt. j. 9. Helhdiui, ; 
n Licetui de piet. Ariltot. Rhet. 1. oLib. 1. 
moo. Tit, Arift, a Comment, ia Oort, Plat. 
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CHAP. IV. 

How he lived with Hermias. 


Rhodian, and lent to Artaxerxes , King.of Perfia, 
who pot him to. Death. Pythais his Sifter, a Wo¬ 
of extraordinary Virtue, (whom Hermias, 
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1y' (an Imputation not well fuiting with an Eurtuclj) 
and that for this Reafon he gave him Pythais to 
Wife, whom Saidas and the Greet Etymoiogift af-. 
firm to have been his Daughter, either by Nature 

P lato y dying in the firft Year of the 108th O- or Adoption, Demetrius Magneftus’s Niece, Ari- 
iympiad, and Speuftppus his Nephew fucceeding Jlippus' s Concubine, fo little do they agree in theic 
in the School, Ariftotle went to Hermias the Eu- Relation. They add, that Arijlotle was fo paffi- 
nuch, King of Atama , a City of Myfsa in Afta, onately in love with her, that he facrificed to her 
who heretofore had been his Fellow-Difciple under after the fame Manner as the Athenians to Ceres at 
Plato, and had a particular Kindnefs for him. Her- Eleufts. This Laertius relates as done whilft Ihc 
tnias received him with great Teftimonies of Love was alive; but Lyco, firft Author of this Calumny, 
and Refpe<9t. With him he lived three Years [ z in- that it was after her Death. Moreover that Ari- 
itrufting him in Philofophy] at the End whereof, Jlotle in a thankful Acknowledgment of his Bounty, 
Hermias was (as ^ Strabo faith) furprifed by Memnon wrote a Pecan in Praife of Hermias , meaning the 
Hymn laft mentioned, which d Athena us provetli 
againft the Calumniations of Demopbilus, not to be 
, a facred Hymn or Pecan, but a Scholion or Fefti- 
liaving no Children, had .deftgned his Heir) being val Song. Hence Theocritus the Chian derides 
m this Accident reduced to great Extremities and him in this Epigram. 

To the Slave Eunuch who Atarna fway'd 
An empty Tomb empty Ariftotle made, 

Who from the Academy did retire 
To wallow in vain Pleafure’s faithlefs Mire. 

In anfwer to tbefe Calumnies (firft railed by Lyco , 
difperfed further by Arijlippus, and continued by 
thofe that malign the Memory of Arijlotle) Apelleio 
writ certain Books wherein he accurately confutes 
thofe who durft in this Manner impudently blaf- 
pheme (fuch are his Words) the Name’of Arijlotle ; 
fo much Prejudice'and Malice being in the Aceu- 
fation, as might eafily argue theFalfenefs thereof. 

e Upon the Death of Hermias, Arijlotle f (with 
Xenocrates) fled from Atarna to Mytelene, as Apol- 
lodorus and Dionyjius Halt car najpsus affirm, in the 
fourth Year of the io8ch Olympiad, Eubulus be¬ 
ing Archon. 

CHAP. V. 

How he lived with Philip and Alexander. 

A Bout this Time Philip King of Macedonia * 
Father of Alexander, taking Care for the E- 
ducation of his Son, now growing towards Man’s 
Eftate, and unwilling (faith 6 Plutarch) to commit 
his Education to Profeflbrs of Mufick, or any other 
of the liberal Sciences, as knowing him fit for high¬ 
er Defigns, fent to Arijlotle, the moft famous and 
learned of Philofophers, to come and inftruift him. 
Agcllius h recites his Epiftle, which was to this 
Effect. 

Philip to Arijlotle, Health. 

Now that / have a Son, 1 render the Gods many 
Thanks : Not fo much for his Birth as t hat he 

U coat, PHilof. c Lwrt. d Deipn, 1, 13. e Laert. ibid. 

I *• was 


Arijlotle, in a pious Gratitude __ _ 
Memory of his Friend, (as his own 11 Letter to An¬ 
tipater attefteth) took her to Wife, and Met up the 
Statue of Hermias in the Temple of Delphi, with 
this Infcription. 

This Man the Perfian King againjl all right 
A Sacrifice to his fierce Anger made ; 

A lot like a Foe by martial Arms in Fight ; 

But as a Friend by Shew of Lorue betray’d. 

He wrote likewife'a Hymn to Virtue, in Memo¬ 
ry of his Friend, to this Effedt : 

Virtue, whom we all obtain 

With much Labour, but more Gain, 

For your Sake to die would pleafe. 

Toil and Torments were but Eafe. 

You dire£l Men in Purfuit 
Of immortal facred Fruit, 

Richer far than Gold refin’d. 

Soft as Sleep, as Parents kind ; 

Or eat Alcides for your-Sake 
Labours vajl did undertake : 

Leda’r valiant Twins made known 
More your Glories than their own ; 

Ajax and Achilles too 
Only dy’d fir Love of you. 

Ah ! for you Atarna’r Pride, 

Hermias untimely dy'd. 

But his Name we will revive, 

>nt our Mufe Jhall keep- alive, 

Fay.ng hofpitable Jove 
Brns Thanks for a Friend’s Love. 

fioP' er .f ^ a , nted .not thofe who caft many Afper- 
Som/a: i 0 ”* 63 u P° n this virtuous Friendship, 

affirm that Hermias lov’d Arijlotle inordinate- 


t s- 4. Suld. 
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itms born in four Tim, for I hop*- that bring trim - In the firft Year of the tilth Olym piad , Ppk. 
toted and inJlruStd by you, ht will become worthy dor us being Archoa* PieSipdind, andwas fucceed- 
both of us, and th* Kingdom which be Jbatl inherit. ed by his Son Alexander, wbo& «ai*e'Spirit, fool 

after his coming to the Crown, defigned an Ex*. 
Arijlotle at thia Rcqueft of Philip, went to Mo- dfcic* agaiittf the King of Pcrfa. Hereupon, X- 
eedonia to him. in the 4th YeaF ef the *a8th Satie having atm liv’d with Alexander mnt v - 


Olvmpiad, as* Apollodoras and Dionyfius Holiear - 
uofTtevs affirm, at what Time Alexander Was fifteen 

Years old. 

k He lived there infinitely efteevned and beloved 
of Philip and Olympia his Wife, Alexander** Mo¬ 
ther. 1 They caufed his Statue to be made, and fet 
up in honour of him. Philip had a Kindnefs fo 
particular for him, that he allowed him. In a man¬ 
ner, an equal Share in the Government of the 
Kingdom ; which Intereft, Ammonias faith, he em¬ 
ployed to the Advantage, as well of private Perform 
as of the Publick, as appeareth (faith the Latin In¬ 
terpreter of his Life) by his Fpiftles to Philip. 
m Plutarch affirms, that Philip, as a recompence to 
Arijiotle, re-edified the Town where he Was born, 
Stagira, which he had before laid wafle. He like- 
wife affigned him a School and Study near Mieza, 
a Town of Macedonia, not far from thence, where, 
unto this Day (faith Plutarch) they fhew the llony 
Seats and fhady Walks of Arijiotle. 

n He inftrudfed Alexander in the deepeft Parts of 
Learning, not only in Ethicks and Politicks, but 
his moft referved and folid Doftrines, call’d Act tea- 
tick and Epoptick, never communicated to the V ui- 
gar. 

That he taught him like wilt the Art. of Medicine, 
Plutarch argueth, forafmuch as Alexander was not 
only exceedingly delighted with the Theory thereof, 
but pra£tifed it fuccefsfully upon many of bis Friends, 
to whom he prescribed Receipts and Diets, as ap¬ 
peareth, faith he, by his Epiftle. 

0 Perceiving Alexander to be much - taken with 
Homer’s Iliads, as conceiving, and galling it, The 
brjl Injiitution of Military Virtsu, he took much 
Pains in correcting and restoring the Text, and then 
gave it to Alexander, which G>py he infinitely 
prized. 

He writ a Book to Alexander, entitled. Of a 
Kingdom, mentioned by Laertius and Ammonias, 
wherein he inftru&ed him how to rule. 

p So much did he incline the Mind of Alexander 
to do good, that he us’d to fay, if any Day pafs’d, 
wherein he had not conferr’d iome Benefit, / have 
not reigned to Day. 

1 Alexander fo much affefled him, that he pro- 
fefs’d he admir’d and lov’d him no lefs than his 
Father ; becaufe his Father, he laid, only gave him 
being, but Arijiotle well-being. 

The Love which Philip and Alexander bore him 
was fo great, that Theocritus the Chian caft the 
fame Afperfion upon it, as he did on his Friend&ip 
with Htrmias. 

i Laert. 5. 10. k Amman. 1 Vet. Interp. m Vit. Aloe. 
Alex. r Lien. 5. 5. • Lxcit. 5. 10. t Epil, ad Acton. 


tbcf Jufim forth bat five, which feme interpret of 
the Time before Philip’s Death, but not without 
fonoft Violence (for chat was above fawn) prefcrrint 
the Quiet of a Contemplative Life before tfc 
Troubles of War, took Leave «f him, return’d 
to Athens, leaving in his room Califthenes an Ufyn- 
thiem, his Kinfmam (Son of his Coufm Hero) and 
Difcrpk, 1 whom, before his Departure, obferving 
to fpeak with too much Liberty arid Obftmacy to 
the King, he reproved tit thefe Wferds, 

Son, if thou thus employ thy Tongue, 

Thy Thread of Life cannot be long. 

And fo it came- to pafs, not long after, upon this 
-Occasion. Hcr/nolnus, SoW of Scptlit, a Youth of 
a Noble family, ifiat ft udy’d■ Phihfophy urfder Ca- 
lijlhenes, hunting the Wild Boar with Alexander, 
prevented the King, by calling his Dart firft at 
him ; for which he was, by the King’s Command, 
punilh’d with many Stripes. Troubled at the Ig- 
nominy thereof, he confpired with Sjlratm, Anti- 
pater, and feme other Companions of his, to mur- 
ther Alexander ; which Treafon being difeover'd by 
Epitnenes, one of the Cbnfpirators, they were all 
put to Death. Jriftoboelas, and Ptolemaus, Sen of 
Lagus, affirm, they accus’d Calijlhenes as him who 
mitigated them to this Attempt. Hereupon Calijl¬ 
henes was put into an Iron Cage, and fo carry’d up 
and down in a mifcrable fordid Condition ; and at 
laft, as Laertius relates, (tho’ others otherwife) 
thrown to the Lions and devour’d. 

CHAP. VI. 

His School and Manner of Teaching. 

T HUS Arijiotle having liv’d eight Years with 
Alexander, returned to Athens, as 1 * Apolhnhru: 
and ' Dionyfius Halicamajfcrvs affirm, in the fecond 
Year of the hundred and eleventh Olympiad, Py- 
thodorus being Archon, where he found Xemrata 
teaching in the Academy, which Place was refign’d 
unto him by Speufippus in the fourth Year of the 
hundred and ninth Olympiad. " 

Hence it appeareth, that * Hermppus erreth, "! 
affirming, that Xenocrates tbofc-updrt font ,tke School 
of Plato, at what Tttttt ArJbtth wtt fcht by the 
Athenians on an Embafly to Philip ; for, 
fricises hath ©bfefved, it can mntfajy agr* in Time, 
it being certain, as Laertari ntteftv, ■ ! that Jpw"' 
focceeded Plato in the School; "tit the firfrYear ot 
the hundred and eighth. Olympiad^ immediately 

n Pint. ibiA •FtaeAbdl. yr+cKbdkt- *l|****^ 
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upon- flecto'i Death, and continued therein eight 

Y^re, that is, ta the End of the hundred -and CHAP. VII. 

ninth Olympiad s my the f^ond Year of wWch His Philofephy. 

Olympiad, Ariftotle, as we fatd, went to Philip, jet 

not on an Embaffy, but upon his Invitation, to TN Philofophy (faith c Ammonius ) he feems to have 
educate Alexander. A done more than Man ; for there’s not any Part 

Neither is the Author of Arifiotle's Life Iefs mif- of Philofophy, whereof he treated, but he doth it 
taken, who faith, That upon the Deathof Speufip- moft accurately ; and many Things he himfelf (fuch 
pus, the Athenians fent to Ariftotle, and that both was his Sagacity and Acutenefs) finding out, com- 

of them, Ariftotle and Xenocrates, took upon them pleated and finifhed. 

Plato’s School, Xenocrates in the Academy, Ari- d In Logick it was his Invention, that he feparated 
ftotle in the Lyceum. But this Error is eafily de- the Precepts of Difputation from the Things thern- 
tefted by the fame Computation ; for, at the Time felves of which wedifpute, and taught the Manner 
of Spcuftppus’s Death, Ariftotle was with Alexander , and Reafon of Difputation ; for, they who went 
nor did he leave him until fi* Years after; all before, tho’they could demonftrate, yet they knew 

which Time Xenocrates profefied Philofophy in the not how to make a Demonftration ; as they who 

Academy. cannot make Shoes, but only wear ’em. Alexander 

* The Academy being prepofiefs’d by Xenocrates, -Aphrodifaus affirms, that he firft reduced Sylloeifms 

Ariftotle made choice of the Lyceum , ( y a Place in to Mood and Figure. Phi/oponus, that he invented 
the Suburbs of Athens, built by Pericles for the Ex- all Dialeffick Methods, whence Theodorus calls him 
trailing of Soldiers.) Here he taught and difeours’d both Inventer and PerfcRer of Logick, which he in- 
of Philofophy to fuch as came to him, walking con- deed, in a manner, challengeth (but modeftly) to 
ftantly every Day till the Hour of Anointing, which to himfelf, in the laft Chapter of his Elenchs, af- 
the Greeks ufually did before Meals, whence he and firming, nothing had been done in that Kind be- 
his Followers are call’d iri rx orieerdjeir, from fore, but what the Eri/licks and Sopbifts taught. As 
milking, Pcripateticks. _ Others fay, he was call’d for the Categories, the Invention whereof fome a- 
Peripatctick, from walking with Alexander, newly feribe to the Pythagoreans, it is much more proba- 
recover’d of a Sicknefs; in which Manner he ufed ble that they were wholly his own ; for thofe Books 
to difeourfe of Philofophy with him.' intitled, x*9Sa* Koyoi, under the Name Archytas , 

* The Number of his Auditors encreafing very from which fome conceive Ariftotle to have borrow- 

much, he gave over Walking, and taught Sitting, ed much ; the Particulars whereof are inftanced by 
'Wttgj ^ _ c Patricias, Themiftius affirms to havebeen written, 

Aw to befilent mpjl difgraceful were, not by the Pythagorean (neither hath Laertius made 

And fee Xenocrates pajfcfs the Chair. mention of any Writings of his, for the Pythago- 

, . reans, at that Time, wrote but little ; the firft that 

Tho Cicero and Quintilian affirm he ufed this wrote any thing being Philolnus ) but by fome Peri- 
Verle againft Jfocrates, in Emulation of whom, he patetick, who thought his Work might pafs with 
taught Rhetorick to his Difciples every Morning, greater Credit, if publilhed in the Name of fo an- 
‘ So man y Difciples reforted to him, that he made cient a Philofopher. 

Laws in his School, as Xenocrates did in the Aca- In Phyftck, the Fifth Effencc, whereof Celeftial 
'‘“A j- re “t'. n S Archons that ruled ten Days. Bodies confift, diftinA from the Four Elements, is 

, * "? Difeourfe and Dcxftrine which he deliver’d generally aferib’d to his Invention, only Simplicius 
to his Difciples was of two Kinds ; One be call’d citeth the Authority of Xenocrates, in his Book of 
txatcrick, the other Acrcatick. Exoterick were the fe the Life ^Piato, that Plato conftituted Five fitriple 
who conduced to Rhetorick, Meditation, nice Dif- Bodies, Heaven and the Four Elements, afterting, 
pates, and the Knowledge of Civil Things. Acrca- they differ no lefs in Nature than in Figure ; for 
'f ■’ t "°‘ e ' n which more remote and fiibtle Philofo- which Reafon he afligned the F igure of a Dodcca- 
P y was handled, and fuch Things as pertain to the dron to Heaven, offering from the Figure of the 
mtemplation of Nature and Dialeftive Difcepta- Four Elements. But thefe, as the learned Nttnne- 
i Acroatick Difcipline he taught in the Lyceum fins obferves, feem to be rather Symbolical and Pv»- 
."Jf Morning, not admitting every one to come thagorical, than the true Meaning of Plato. For 
ear them, but thofe only of whofe Wit and Plato, in his Timeeus, exprefly avers. That the 
l ‘l C ' p ° f Learning, and Diligence and Study Heavens are, of their own Nature, diffolute, but by 
ad before made Trial. His Exoterick Ledtures the Divine Will, are kept together, as it were, by a 
cam m . Afternoon and Evenings; thefe he Tye from being diffolved. Xenarchus, aPhilofopher, 
ilinA- UniCate n- t0 a11 y° un g Men, without any Di- wrote againft the Fifth Effence, introduced by Ari- 
r IO l- , ' n S the latter his Evening Walk, the Jiotle, whom Alexander Aphrodifteus exactly anfvyer- 
er his Morning Wilk. eth. Theodorus calleth Ariftotle the PcrfeSer of 

lit, Ar* 11 ' * I0, ySu'd. * Licit, ibid, a Laert, ibid, b Agcl, lib.at. cap. 5. cVit.Ar. d Ammon, 
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Phyfick, adding, that only his Writings upon that 
Subject were approved by following Ages, who re¬ 
jected whatfoever others had written in the fame 
Kind, as appeareth by their Lofs. What Epicurus 
and others have objedted again ft him as a'Fatflr, 
That he enquired with fuch Diligence into the minute, 
and meanejl Things of Nature, is a fufficient Tefti - 
monv of his Excellence and ExaCtnefs in this Study. 

f In Ethick, whereas Polyatnus placed Felicity in 
external Goods, Plato in thofe of the Soul only, 
Arijlotle placed it chiefly in the Soul, but affirmed 
it to be defiled and Jtreigbtned, if it want exterior 
Goods, properly ufing thefe Terms : For thofe 
Things which are defiled , have the fame Beauty 
within, but their Superficies only is hidden ; and 
thofe which are ltreightned have the fame real Mag¬ 
nitude. 

* In Metaphyfick, which he calleth Firjl Philofo¬ 
phy and IVtfdom, and (as the more ancient Philofo- 
phers before him) Theology , h tho’ there be not any 
Invention of his extant, yet he perfectly went thro’ 
all the Parts thereof; for he was not only acquaint¬ 
ed, as fome falfly imagine, with Terreftrial Things, 
and thofe which belong to this World, but even 
with thofe T hings which are above this World, as 
may appear from the Eighth Book of his Phyfick, 
where he faith, That the firjl Caufe is not fubjedl 
to Motion, neither in itfelf, nor by Accident ; in 
which Words he declareth. That God is not a 
Body, nor any way pajfible. And in his Twelfth 
Book of IVifdom, or Metophyficks, he difcourfeth 
accurately of God and Intelligences, in a rational 
clear Way, not involved in Fables, or Pythagori- 
cal Symbols, but founding his Afl'ertion upon Rea¬ 
fon and Demonftration, as much as the SubjeCt 
and human Reafon alloweth. 1 Patricias labours 
much to prove, that whatfoever he had in this 
kind, excellent, he borrowed from Hermes Trifme- 
gi/lus. But, k as we have already faid, Mr. Ca- 
j'aubon hath fully evinced that Book to have been 
impofed upon the World by fome later Writer. 

What is added by the ancient Latin Interpreter, 
concerning Arijlotle'% Sentence of that Vifual Hexa¬ 
gonal Pyramid, (which 1 a learned Perfon hath ob- 
ferved to be chofen as a middle Way betwixt the 
Sentence of thofe who made the Optick Pencil a 
Pyramid of a Quadratick Bafe, and thofe who 
made it of a Conick Figure) is very obfcure, and 
haidly admits of an Interpretation worthy fo great 
an Author. 

CHAP. VIII. 

His Correfpondence with Alexander. 

X^Hilft Arijlotle taught Philofophy at Athens, his 
’ ~ Difciplc Alexander was employ’d in an Ex- 
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petition to Ajia, againft Darius Ki«g of p^c. 
incited thereunto bythe Principles of Honour wKj! 
were infufed into him by Ariftotlo, 'particularly from 
the Precedents of Achilles, Ajax , aad other Heroes 
celebrated by Hamer, whole Iliads Arijlotle had fo 
carefully recommended unto hinj. He began this 
Expedition in the third Year of the i ith Olympiad 
at which Time Cteficles was Archon at Athens, i m l 
mediately after the Departure of Arijlotle, who (it 
is probable) came only for this Reafon from him 
as preferring a quiet and lludious Life before the 
Troubles of War. 

The firft Thing that Alexander did, was to vi!it 
the Tomb of Achilles in the Sigeeum ; at the Sight 
whereof he broke forth into thefe Words ; 0 fir. 
innate young Man , that hadjl a Homer to celebrate 
thy Praife ! For, had it not been for his Iliads , adds 
m Cicero, in the fame Tomb where Achilles’ s Body 
lay, his Name alfo would have been buried. He 
took with him the Iliads of Homer, cor retted by 
Arijlotle, and made it his conftant Companion, in- 
fomuch that he laid it every Night with his Dagger, 
under his Pillow. And in a Vittory over Darius, 
having taken a Casket of Unguents, of extraordi¬ 
nary Value amongft the Spoils of Darius, befet with 
Pearls and precious Stones, (as " Pliny deferibes it) 
his Friends telling him how many Ufes it might be 
put to, becaufe Unguents did not become a Soldier; 
Tits, faith he, it Jhall ferve to keep the Books of Ho- 
mer, that the mojl precious Work may be kept in the 
richejl Cafe. Hence was this corrett Copy called, 
as Plutarch faith, tx tv ratfnx t. 

0 Whilft he was in Afia, engaged in the Wars a- 
gainft Darius, in the midft of his continual Victo¬ 
ries and Bufinefs, hearing that Arijlotle had publifli’d 
his Acroamatick Books of Natural Philofophy, be 
lent this Letter to him. 

p Alexander to Arijlotle, Health. 

Y* O U have not done well in publijhing your Acro- 
-* amatick Difcourfes ; for wherein Jhall we excll 
others, if this Learning wherein we have been injli- 
tuted, be made common to all? As for me, I had ra¬ 
ther excell others in Knowledge than in Power. Fart- 
well. 


To which Arijlotle returned this Anfwer. 

i Arijlotle to Alexander, Health. 

■V - * O U wrote to me concerning my Acroamatick 
■* Difcourfes, that they ought not to have been com¬ 
municated, but kept fecret. Know, that they art 
made publick, and not puhlick j for none but they who 
have heard us tan underjland them. Farewell. 
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Thos, notwithf hmdiog Alexander *11 bulled in 
the Wars, yet he forgot not his Matter Arifiotle, 
hut kept a friendly Correfpondence with him. So 
conftant was he in his Love to Learning, and par¬ 
ticularly fo much enfiamed, (as r Pliny faith) with 
a curious Defire of underftanding the Natures of 
living Creatures, that he fent Thoufands of Men, 
throughout all Afia and Greece, to procure all kinds 
of living Creatures, Birds, Beafts, and Fifties, at 
an exceflive Charge; 1 Atheneeus faith, 800 Talents, 
which according to ' Budctus’s Account, is 840000 
Crowns. Thefe Men he fent with what they took 
to Arifiotle, that he might not be ignorant of any 
Thing that any Nation afforded ; by which Infor¬ 
mation, he compofed, as Pliny affirmeth, fifty ex¬ 
cellent Volumes, of Living Creatures, of which ten 
are only left, unlefs we put into the fame Number, 
thofe Books of his which have fome near relation to 
this Subjedl: As, Of the going of living Creatures. 
1, Of the Parts of living Creatures, and their Caufes. 
Of the Generation of living Creatures. If this were 
done by Alexander , as Pliny and Athcnetus atteft, 
(though » Ailian afcribe it to Philip) it muft necef- 
larily have been whilft he was in his AJiatici Expe¬ 
dition. For Arifiotle, as hath been already proved, 
ftaid but a very fhort Time with him after the 
Death of his Father. 

Arijhtle made the fame Ufe of his Correfpondence 
with Alexander, as he had done of the Intereft he 
before had with Philip, the Advantage not only of 
particular Perfons, but of whole Cities. 

This the City of Stagira, the Place of his Birth, 
did acknowledge, which, at the Suit of Ari/lotle, 
Alexander caufed to *be re-edified, and re-peopled, 
and reftored to its former State, having before, by 
Philip , been laid level with the Ground. For, tho’ 
Plutarch relate this as done in the Time of Philip, 
Laertius, Ammonius, Dion, Chryfojlome, /Elian, and 
others hold, that it was done by Alexander, to 
which Valerius Maximus adds, that it was not long 
before Ari/lotle' s Death. In Memory of which Be¬ 
nefit, the People of Stagira ufed to celebrate a year¬ 
ly Feflival, which they called the Arijlotelian Feafi, 
naming the Month in which it fell, Stagirites. 

* Ereffus likewife, the Country of Theophrafius, 
which Alexander determined to punift) very fevere- 
ly > by the Mediation of Ari/lotle, was pardon’d. 

That he benefited many particular Perfons is evi¬ 
dent, faith Ammonius, from his Epiftles to the King, 
yet extant, wherein he recommends feveral Perfons 
to him. 

Hence it is manifeft, that the Author of his Lift 
ts miftaken, when lie affirms, that in Alexander 's 
J at ‘ c ^ Expedition, Ari/lotle accompanied him to 
*ne Brachmanes, where he writ thac noble Piece of 
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the Laws and InJHtutions of 255 Cities ; that like¬ 
wife he travelled over all Perfia with Alexander , 
where, during the War, Alexander died, and Ari¬ 
fiotle returned into his own Country, This Rela¬ 
tion agrees not with the other Circumftances of Ari- 
Jlotldu Life. Alexander died in the fourth Year of 
the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad, two Years 
before Ari/lotle's Departure from Athens. 

But as it is apparent, that this Miilake proceeded 
only from Ignorance (yet that fn great, that * Pa- 
tricius argues from thence neither Ammonius nor 
Philoponus to be Authors of his Life) fo are there 
fome other Errors, which no lefs manifeftly appear 
to have proceeded from Malice, raifed, it is likely, 
by the Authors of the other Scandals and Imputa¬ 
tions, wherewith they fought to blaft his Memory. 

y Some affirm, that Alexander, upon the Treafun 
of Calijlhenes, took a great Difpleafure againft Ari- 
Jlotle, for having recommended him to him. For 
tho* at firft, writing to Criterus, Attains , and Ai- 
cetas, immediately upon this Accident, he fent them 
Word, that the Youths had confefled the Plot pro¬ 
ceeded only from themfelves, not by the Inftigatton 
of any other. * Yet afterwards, in an Epiftle to 
Antipater, he imputes the fame Crime to Calift- 
henes, not without this fliarp Reflection upon Ari¬ 
fiotle-, The Youths, faid he, were ftoned to Death by 
the Macedonians, but as for the Sophifi, 1 will pu- 
ni/h him myfelf-, and thofe who fent him, and thofe 
who entertain in their Cities fuch as are Traitors to 
me. Hereupon they interpret the Bounty of Alex¬ 
ander to Xenocrates, and Favour to Anaximenes, as 
not proceeding from the Magnificence of his Dilpo- 
fition, a but from the Difpleafure he had conceived 
againft Ari/lotle, whom he endeavoured to vex, by 
obliging his Adverfaries and Emulators. 

Upon this fuppofed Difpleafure was grounded ano¬ 
ther Report, that b Ari/lotle confpiring with Cajfan- 
der againft Alexander, fent him, by Antipater, fome 
of the Water of Styx, wherewith he poifoned Alex¬ 
ander. But the Relators hereof differ not a little 
amongft themfelves. Diodorus Siculus and Suidas 
affirm, that Alexander was poifoned by Caffander 
Son of Antipatcr ; Arianus by Jolla his younger 
Son. Porphyrias faith. That nothing but the Horn 
of an Afs, fuch as the Afles of Scythia had, would 
contain the Poifon. Jufiin and Paufanias, tl e 
Hoof of a Horfe; Pliny and Arrian , of a Mule ; 
Plutarch and Zonaras , of an Als. They differ no 
lefs about the Place whence the Water was fetch’d. 
Neither indeed can it be expe&ed there fliould be a 
better Harmony amongft the Relators of this Fable, 
when there is fo great Diflention and Variety of Re¬ 
lations concerning the Occafion and Manner of his 
Death. But the moil credible is that of Ephippus , 
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c (cited by Atheneeses) * Orofius, • JnfHn, and others, 
who av«r, that Alexander died of a Fever, caufed 
by Excels of Drinking. 

CHAP. IX. 

Upon what Occafion he left Athens, and went to 
Chalcis. 

f rpWelve Years Arifiotle profefled Philofophy in 
the Lyceum, not molefted by any ; for tho’ 
his Eminence in Learning procured him many E- 
mulators and Enemies, yet the Favour he had with 
Alexander, while he lived, awed them fo much, 
that they durft not make any Difcovery of the Ill- 
will they bore him. No fooner was Alexander dead 
(according to Dionyfius Halicarnaffceus) but fomeof 
them confpired againft his Life ; to which End, 
Eurymedon, a Prieft, or (according to Phavorinus) 
Demophilus , accufed him of Impiety ; That he in¬ 
troduced fame Philofophical Affertions, contrary to the 
Religion of the Athenians ; that he celebrated Her- 
mias as a God, with a Hymn, and had caufed his 
Statue to be fet up in the Delphian Temple, with an 
honourable Infcription. Some affirm hereupon, he 
made an Oration in Defence of himfelf, at the 
Court of Areopagus, wherein he openly pronounced 
this Verfe, made out of two in Homer. * 

Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 

By avKo. Iti fitton (Figs on Figs ) reflecting upon 
the Multitude of Sycophants which fprung up every 
Day in the City. Hence Phavorinus faith, he was 
the firft Philofopher that pleaded for himfelf, and 
there was an Oration to that Purpofe went about 
many Years after under his Name. But, of the 
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114th Olympiad ; Apellodtmt a Year later, Ur¬ 
iels rightly. ' ^ 

m Being near fixty two Years of Age, very 
ly, and without Hope of living much longer, the 
whole Company of his Followers came to him, and 
befought him to make Choice of aSucceflor, whom 
after his Death they might look upon as the Perfeft- 
er of thofe Studies whereinto he had brought them. 
There were, at that Time many excellent Scholar 
in his School, but efpecially two, Thetphraftus and 
Menedemus, or rather, as Patricias reads, Eude- 
mus. Thefe excelled the reft in Wit and Learning. 
The firft was of Lesbos, Eudemus of Rhodes. An. 
Jlotle anfwer’d them. He would do as they requefted, 
when he faw it convenient. Soon after, the fame 
Perlbns being prefent who had made this Requell 
him, he complain’d, the Wine he then drank did 
not agree with his Health, but was unwholefome ant 
harjh, and therefore deftred they would fend for other 
Sorts, both Rhodian and Lesbian ; faying. He would 
make ufc of that which he jhould find heft for him. 
They go, feek, find, bring. Arifiotle firft calls 
for the Rhodian, taftes it, A ftrong Wine, faith he, 
and pleafant ; then calls for the Lesbian, which 
having tailed. Both, faith he, are good, but iPi m i 
the Lesbian is the fweeter \ whereby every 
one underftood that his Choice was not of theWine, 
but of his Succefl'or, which was Theophrafius of Lef- 
bos, a Man of extraordinary Sweetnefs in Difccurfe 
and Converfation ; whence, not long after, as foon 
as Arifiotle was dead, all his Difciples applied them- 
felves to Theophrafius. 

CHAP. X. 

His Apophthegms. 


Truth hereof, h Atheneeus maketh Queftion. n Q F his Apophthegms are remembered thefe. 

' Others affirm, that Arifiotle perceiving the Con- 0 ^ Being demanded what a Man got by Lying, 
fpiracy that was againft his Life, Hole privately out he anfwered, Not to be believed when he fpoke Truth. 
of Athens , and went to Chalcis, where he fpent the He was often ufed to fay. He that hath many 
reft of Ins Days; returning to his Friends, who de- Friends, hath none > which is likewife extant in the 


manding the Reafon of his going, made this An- feventh Book of his Ethicks. 

J'wer ; k li e left Athens, that we might not give the r He laid, When Things happen not as we would, 


Athenians an Occafisn to commit again the fame 
Jl'ickednefs 1 they committed againfl Socrates, that 
they might not be guilty of a double Crime againfl 
Philofophy. To Antipater he wrote the foremen- 
tioned V erfc; 

Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 

Giving him to underftand how dangerous it was for 
him to live in Athens, lince the Athenians were 
wholly addicted to Sycophantifm and Calumny. 
This Departure of Arifiotle from Athens, Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffetus placeih in the fecund Year of the 


we mufl will as they happen. 

“* Seeing a Youth very fclf-conceited, and withal 
ignorant; Young Man, faith he, 1 wijh I were what 
you think yourfelf, and my Enemies, what you are. 

* Seeing a young Man proud of a fine Cloak, 
Why boafl you, faith he, of a Sheep’s Fleece? 

‘ He laid. They who demonjlrate plain Things, 
light a Candle to fee the Sun. 

’ Being revilyd by an impudent Perfon; Thau, 
faith he, who art verfed to bear all Things, fpeakeft 
them with Delight ; I who am not ufed tofpeak them, 
take no Delight in bearing them. 
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* Being demanded why he who taught others to 
fpeak, himfelf held his longue ; A Whetftone. , faith 
£ cannot cut, yet it fits an Edge upon Swords. 

» Being asked who can keep a Secret, He, faith 
ho, that can hold a glowing Coal in bis Mouth. 

* Seeing a young Man very neatly drefc’d ; Are 
tm not ajhamed, faith he, when Nature hath made 
Lj a Man, to make yowfelf a Woman ? 

1 A ha ndfome young man, much courted, fa id 
to him, If I were hated of the Citizens as you are, 
[would hang myfelf ; And /, replied he, would hang 
tnjfelf, if l were loved by them as you are. 

t Being demanded how a Man ftiould come to be 
rich, he an fwe red, by being poor in Defire. 

1 It repented him of three Things That he had 
ever committed a Secret to a Woman -, that he bad 
rid when he might have gone on Foot ; that he had 
Uvea one Day, not having his WiU made. 

CHAP. III. 

His Will and Death. 

pRom that Speech of Arifiatle Jaft mentioned, 
" may be gather’d how careful he was to make 
his Will, but more from the exa& Form thereof, 
which was thus : 

BF all ‘ well ; hut if it happen otherwife, thus 
Ariflotle maketh his Will. Be Antipater my 
foie Executor during the Minority «/" Nicanor. Let 
Ariftomenes, Timarchus, Hipparchus, Dioteles, 
{and if he pleafe, and have Letfure) Theophraftus, 
it Guardians of the Children and of Herpylis, and 
all that I leave. I will, that my Daughter, as foon 
as Jhe Jhall be marriageable, be given Nicanor to 
Wife. If any Thing happen otherwife (which God 
forbid) before Jhe be married, or after Jhe be married 
beforeJbe hath any Children, let Nicanor have the 
ordering of my Son, and the Difpofal of all ether 
Things, for his Reputation and mine. Lei there¬ 
fore Nicanor take Cart of the Maid Pythais, and 
nt) Son Nicomachus, and order their EJlates ac¬ 
cording to their Conditions, as a Father and a Brt- 
t ° er - , If in the mean time any Thing Jhall happen 
to Nicanor (which God forbid) either before my 
Daughter be married, or sf married, before Jhe hath 
any Children ; if be make arty WHI, as be appointeth, 
filet it be. Otherwife, if Theophraftus approve of 
it, let him marry the Maid, and have the fame 
Power that Nicanor Jbtuld have had. Otherwife, 
let the EJlates as well of the Mend as the Boy be dif 
fifid with the joint Cwejent of the Guardians, and 
Antipater, as they jball think fit. Let Rkewift the 
Executors of Nicanor take Car* to remember ns and 
Herpylis, fence that fist hath bom faithful to me, and 
Vfie well take a Hus b a nd, that /both a one be given 
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unto her as may be no Diffiarageneeht unto us. Let 
them givt her out of my E/late, bejides what is al¬ 
ready mentioned, a Talent of Silver, three Maid- 
fervants , if Jht fo pleafe, and the Hand-maid which 
Jhe bath , and the Boy Pyrrheus. And moreover, if 
Jhe will dwell at Chalcis, let her have that Habi¬ 
tation y/bicb joineth to the Garden ; if at Stagyra, 
our Patrimonial Seat ; which how fever Herpylis 
Jhall choafe, let the Executors furnijh it, as they Jhall 
think convenient and proper for Herpylis. Let like- 
wife Nicanor take Charge of the Boy Mirmax, that 
he may be rejlored honourably, as bccometh us, unto 
bis own, with all his Goods which we delivered to 
our Trujl. Let likewife Ambracis be a free Wo¬ 
man, and have bejlowcd upon her at her Marriage, 
fifty Drachms, and the Girl which Jhe hath. I 
will likewife, that to Thales be given, befides the 
Handmaid he hath bought, a thoufand Drachms, and 
another Handmaid. Likewife to Simo, bejides that 
Money which he hath already received to buy a Ser¬ 
vant, let another Servant be bought, or the like Stem 
be given again, wherewith he may pur chafe one. As 
foon as my Daughter Jhall be married, let Tycho, 
Philo, Olympias and his Son be free Men. Of 
thofe Boys which ferved me, let none be fold, but let 
my Heirs make Ufe of their Service, and when they 
come to Age let them be manumitted. Let the Exe¬ 
cutors take Care of thofe Statues of Nicanor, and 
his Mother, and Proxemis, which I give Order for 
to Gryllius, as fan as they are perfefted, be fet up. 
Let likewife the Statue of Arimncflus be fet up, that 
this Monument may remain of him, fence he died 
without Children. I will likewife that the Statue of 
my Mother be confecrated to Ceres, in the Numaean 
Temple, or where clfe Jhall be thought fitting. Where- 
fiever my Body is buried by the Executors, thither 
let the-Bones of Pythias, according as Jhe defered, 
be brought and laid with mine. Let likewife Ni¬ 
canor, if he continue well in Health , dedicate at 
Stagyra, to Jupiter Soter, and Minerva Sotira, Sta¬ 
tues of Beafes, of Stone if four Cubits, in Perform¬ 
ance of the Vow which wt vowed for him. 

* He died at Chalcis, in the third Year of the 
114th Olympiad, Philocles being Archon, in the 
63d and great Climafterical Year of his Age (not 
as c Eumtlus, 70 Years old) as appearcth by the 
Computation of Apollodorus and Dionyfius Halicar- 
najfaus ; thus. 

Years. 

He came to Athens at 18 

Heard Plato 20 

Lived with Hermias 3 

With Philip and Alexander 8 

Taught in the Lyceeum 12 

Lived at Chalcis 2 

In all 63 
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The Manner of his Death is varioufly related, 
Strabo d , Hefychius llluftris, and from him Suidas, 
relate that he drank Hemlock, either being con¬ 
demn’d thereunto by the Athenians , as Socrates was, 
or to prevent their Judgment. 

e Juftin Martyr, ( Gregory Nazianzen, * Cali¬ 
us Rhodoginus, the Greek Etymologift Nonnus, and 
others, follow the common Report, that a Quettion 
was propofed to him of the wonderful Nature of 
Euripus, an Arm of the Sea, coming into Chalcis 
(as Lucian avers) which ebbeth and floweth feven 
Times in twenty four Hours. Not being able to 
refolve it, he died of Shame and Anxiety. Some 
affirm, that as he fat on the Bank, having confider- 
ed long upon it, he at laft threw himfelf headlong 
into the River, faying. Since Ariftotle could not take 
Euripus, Euripus take thou Ariftotle. 

But the Authors of greateft Credit, h Apollodorus, 
Dionyftus 1 Halicarnajfaus, k Cenforinus, Laertius 
and others affirm, that he died of a Pain in his Sto¬ 
mach, caufed by over-watching, and Excels of 
Study. For Laertius affirms he was a moft inde¬ 
fatigable Student, and when he went to Bed, he 
held a brazen Ball in his Hand, that when he fell 
afleep, the Noife of it felling into a Bafin fet under 
it for that Purpofe, might awake him, which 
Alexander his Difciple imitated. To this Pain of 
his Stomach he was very fubjeA, and fometimes af- 
fuaged it by applying a Bottle of hot Oil to his 
Breaft. Notwith/landing this natural Infirmity of 
his Stomach, faith Cenforinus, and the frequent In- 
difpofition of a fickly Confiitution, he preferved him¬ 
felf a long Time through his Virtue and Temperance •, 
for it is much more Jirange that he attained the Age 
of 63 Tears, than that he lived no longer. 

The Author of the Book de Porno, affirmeth, 
that when he was dying, he faid to his Dilciples, 
ftanding about him, It was not without Reafon that 
Homer faid ', the Gods came down to Earth to re¬ 
lieve Mankind. m Caelius Rhodoginus adds, from 
the fame Author, That when he felt the Pang of 
Death to come upon him, weeping between Grief 
and Hope, he often repeated thefc Words, Thou 
Cauje of Caufes have Mercy an me. And his Dif- 
ciples, when they few he was departing, faid. He 
who receiveth the Souls of Philofophers, may he take 
thine likewife , and lay it up in his own Treafury, as 
the Soul of a right and perfeft Man, as we have 
known thee to be. Of this there is no Tcftimony 
more ancient than that of the Author of the Book 
de Pomo, who (as Patricias clearly obferves from 
his Writings) was a Chriftian. 

n The Stagirites fetch’d his Body from Cbalcis to 
Stagira, where they buried it with much Solemni¬ 
ty, building a magnificent Tomb for him, and 
creating an Altar to his Memory. 


CHAP. XII. 

His Per fan and Virtues. 

A S concerning his Perfon °, he was (lender, hav- 
ing little Eyes, and a fmall Voice. When he 
was young, Laertius and Plutarch affirm, he had 
a great Hefitation in his Speech. * He went in 1 
rich Habit, and wore Rings ; his Beard was (haven 
his Hair cut (hort ; he had a high Nofe, if we cre ’ 
dit the Head put up by Fulvius Urjinus, found at 
Rome, at the Bottom of the £>uirinal Hill. He 
was of a fickly Conftitution, troubled with a na¬ 
tural Weaknefs of Stomach, and frequent Indifpo- 
fit ions, which he overmaftered by his Temperance. 

St. Hierom affirmeth, he was the Prince of Phi¬ 
lofophers, an abfolute Prodigy, and great Miracle 
in Nature, into whom (eemeth to have been infufed 
whatfoever Mankind is capable of. 

He was extremely pious towards God and Man, 
upon which Subject Fortunus Licetus hath lately 
written two Books. 

1 Eufebius, CaJJtodorus, and others affirm, that 
many Perfons, eminent for SanAity, efpecially Fol¬ 
lowers of School-Learning, have, through the 
Means of Arijiotle' s Philofophy, been carried on to 
InfpeAion into the higheft DoArines of true Faith; 
as, that there is one God, (Ac. 

As concerning his Gratitude to Men, betides 
thofe Inftanccs already mentioned, to Prozenus and 
his Son, to Hernias and his Sifter, to his Mailer 
Plato, to his own Mother, Brother, and Country, 
and infinite others j many Philofophers, whofe 0- 
pinion he takes Occafion to alledge, he mention! 
with their due Praife ; of which were his Matter 
Plato , (of whom we have already fpoken) whom, 
as we have feid, he fometimes mentioned honour¬ 
ably, and fometimes concealetb his Name, where 
he preferred! his own Opinion. Amongft others, 
of whom he maketh honourable Mention, are ob- 
ferved Democritus in his firft Book, de Generation ; 
Diogenes , Apollomates, in the fame Book j Anase- 
goras, in the firft of his Metapbyficks. 

For that he was very moderate, the Interpreter 
of his Life confirms, inftancing in his Book of Ca¬ 
tegories, where he faith, We ought met to detention 
any Thing hajlily ; but to confider often, and It deed 
of every Thing, is not uniefefuL And again, in his 
Book of Good, We nrujl remember, being Mm, 
only that we are happy, but that we ought to be 
to prove it by firm Reafon. And agin, in W 
Ethicks to Nicemachus ; Mem it our Friend, Trot* 
our Fritted ; but above mil, we ought U honour Trot*. 
And in his Meteorologicks : As concerning tbejt , 
tue doubt of feme of them, others we touch fuperficiar 
ly. And in the fame, not oooe or twice, but «“• 
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nite Times, Men da happen upon the fame Opinions , 
tbtriftre we ought not to he proud of our own IVif- 
i'.m, i” a,, y Thing whereof we conceive ourfclves to 
bt the Inventors. 

The common Report therefore (grounded upon 
no Authority) that he colle&ed the Books of the 
antient Philofophers, and having taken out of them 
what ho intended to confute, burnt them, is mani- 
fcftlv falfc ; for any one that reads Cicero, will 
find, they were mod of.them extant in his Time. 
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Demaratus King of Lacedamonia. By him (he had 
two Sons, Procles and Demaratus, who ftudied 
Philofophy under TheophraJIus. Her laft Husband 
was Metrodorus, Difciple of Chryfippus the Cnidian, 
Mafter of Erajiflratus. By him fhe had a Son, 
named after her Father, Artjlotle. Of this Ariftotle 
there is mention in the Will of TheophraJIus, where 
he is called the Son of Midi as. not Metrodorus. 
Suidas affirms he died before his Grandfather. 

CHAP. XIV. 


CHAP. XIII. 

His Jf'ives and Children. 

H E had two Wives, the fir ft Pytkais, Sifter to 
Hermias, the Eunuch, Tyrant sif Atarna, 
and his adopted Heir. Of the Scandals that were 
call upon him by this Marriage, Ariftotle fully ac¬ 
quits himfelf in his Epiftlcs to Antipater, where 
he prnfeffeth, that he married her only out of the 
Good-will which he bore unto Hermias, and out 
of a Compallion for the great Misfortunes that had 
happened to her Brother ; adding, that fhe was a 
Woman endowed with extraordinary Modefty, and 
all other Virtues. 

His fecond Wife was named Herpylis, a Woman 
of Stagira, whom Apellico (cited by Eufeb.) and 
(perhaps from him) Suid. ’ affirm, he married after 
the Death of Pythais. With her he lived to his 
End, as Hermippus, cited by Atheneeus, and 77 - 
mthaus, by Laert. affirm. Timeeus, a profefs’d 
Calumniator of Ariftotle faith, fhe was his Concu¬ 
bine, and that Ariftotle lived with her, following 
the Counfel of Heftod in his Georgicks ; from which 
Calumny Heftod is fully vindicated by Proclus. 

By Herpylis he had one Son, as * Apellico affirm¬ 
ed', whom he named after his own Father, Nici- 
mochttt. To him he dedicated his great Morals, 
which ' Cicero thinks to have been written by A 7 - 
cmachus himfelf: For / fee not, faith he, why the 
Son might not be like the Father. 

“ T his Nicomachus was a Difciple of TheophraJIus, 
and much beloved by him ; under whom he profit¬ 
ed exceedingly in Philofophy, and arrived at much 
Eminence therein. Suidas faith, he writ eight 
Books of Phyfick, four of Ethicks . ftC icero com¬ 
pares him both with his Tutor and Jfeher. Ari- 
fodes, cited by Eufebius, affirmeth bWaJstj bred up 
an Orphan, by TheophraJIus, afterwards died young 
in the Wars; which Relation agreeth not with Ari- 
Jhtle’s Will, nor with Suidas or Cicero, who aver, 
inat he writ Books out of which Laertius brings a 
Citation in Eudoxo. 

He had a Daughter alfo called Pythais, who, as 
ext ft\ Em piricus affirms, was thrice married. Firft 
Ntcanor the Stagirite, ■ •jgjfapd to Ariftotle. Se- 
TOndly, t 0 Pneltf, who : WvMd’hrs Pedigree from 


His Difciples and Friends. 

H E Difciples of Ariftotle were fo many and fo 
eminent, that Nicanor of Alexandria wrote an 
exprefs Book upon that Subje£t, which had it been 
extant, would doubtlefs have given us an exadt Ac¬ 
count of them, whereas now we muft reft fatisfied 
with an imperfedf Catalogue. 

To omit the three Princes that were his Difciples, 
Hermias, Alexander, (of whom already) and Anti¬ 
pater, Succedbr to Alexander in Macedonia (who, 
amongft other Things, wrote two Books of Epiftlcs, 
in one whereof he related the Death of Ariftotle) in 
the firft Place is mentioned. 

TheophraJIus of Erejfus, a City of Lesbos, the 
moft eloquent of his Difciples. Him he appointed 
to fucceed hi in in the School 

Phanias of Erejfus alfo. He wrote many Books 
often cited by Atheneeus ; among the reft, Ammoni- 
us cites his Categories, Analytics, and of Interpre¬ 
tation. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, efteemed by Ariftotle in the 
fecond Place next to TheophraJIus. His Life was 
wiitten by Damias, as Simplicius affirms, who often 
mentions him. He wrote Analyticks, and a Geo¬ 
metrical Hiftory (both cited by Simplicius) and fome 
other Hiftories cited by Laertius, wherein he faid, 
the Magi were of Opinion, that Men fhould rife 
again after Death. He furvived Ariftotle. 

Eudemus of Cyprus, who died in Sicily, where he 
took Dion’s Part, as appeareth from Plutarch. 

Ariftotle in Honour of him, called his Dialogue of 
the Soul, after his Name. 

" iPaftcratet, Brother of Eudemus the Rhodian. 
“aim fome aferibe the firft lefTer Book of Meta- 
ckV) as Philoponus affirmeth. 

‘heodeSles ; to him Ariftotle dedicated fome 
Books of Rhetorick, mentioned by Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, which he afterwards retraced. Patricias 
conceives he was rather a Companion than a Dif¬ 
ciple of Ariftotle, becaufe he mentions him feven 
Times in his Rhetorick, which he is nevtr obferved 
to have done of any Difciple. 

C/earcbus of Soli. He wrote many Books often 
cited by Atheneeus. 

Dicsearchus, Son of Phidias of Mejfena in Sicily, 
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a Philofopher, Orator, and Geometrician, as Sui¬ 
das affirmeth. He is cited by Cicero, mentioned 
often by Plutarch amongft the beft Philosophers. 

Ariftoxenus , Son of Mnejias , a Mufician of 7 a- 
rcntum in Italy, who going to Aiantinia , there ftu- 
died Philofophy and Mulick. He heard his Father, 
and Lamprus an Erythreean , and Xtnopholus a Py¬ 
thagorean, and laft of all Arijiotle , whom after his 
Death he calumniated and wronged much, becaufe 
he had left Tbeophrajius his SuccelTor in the School, 
whereas himfelf was in great Efteem amongft the 
Difciples. Thus Suidas. 

Xicanor , mentioned in his Will. 

Philo, who wrote againft one Sophocles , who 
caufed the Philofophers to be voted out of Attica. 

,v Plato the younger, mentioned by Laertius and 
Philoponi/s. 

* Socrates a Pythinian, mentioned by Laertius. 

Alnafon , a Phocian, mentioned by /Elian as one 
of thofe who aflifted Arijiotle in the Ejection of 
Plato out of the Academy. Galen likewife menti¬ 
ons him as Author of fome medicinal Writings af- 
cribed to Arijiotle. 

Phrajidemus , a Phocian , mentioned by Laertius , 
as a Peripatetick Philofopher. It is likely he was a 
Difciple of Arijiotle , for he was contemporary with 
Tbeophrajius. 

Paleephatus , of Abydas , an Hiftorian much be¬ 
loved of Arijiotle. 

Calijikenes, an Olynthian, Arijiotle'% Sifter’s Son, 
of whom already. 

Hipparchus, a Stagirite j of Kin to Arijiotle. 
He wrote, as Suidas affirmeth, «/" the Dijiinttions 
of Sexes amongjl the Gods, of Marriage, and the 
like. 

Leon, a Byzantine, a Peripatetick Philofopher 
and Sophift. Some affirm he was a Difciple of A- 
riftotle’s. He was fo exceffively fat, that coming 
to Athens, upon an Embafly, the People laugh’d at 
him ; to whom he laid. Do you laugh to fee me thus 
fat ? I have a Wife a great deal fatter ; yet when 
we agree, one Bed will hold us both, but when we 
difagree, not the whole Houje. The People fufpeCl- 
ing him of Confederacy with Philip, upon a Letter 
of his, came in a Tumult to his Houfe, whereupon 
fearing to be ftoned, he ftrangled himfelf. 

fE[chiron of Mytilene , an Heroick Poet, loved 
much by Arijiotle, as Suidas faith. 1 

Calippus an Athenian, who alfo heard Plato. 

Satyrus, whofe Books of Lives and Char after $ 
are cited by Athenians. 

Hieronymus the Rhodian, eminent in Philofbphy. 
That he was Arijiotle % Difciple is acknowledged by 
Atheneeus. 

Heraclides of Pontus, a great Pbilologifl. 

Tothefeadd of lefs Note, Echecratides a Me- 
tbymneean , and Adrajlus a Macedonian, both men- 
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tioned by Stephanas. Euxitbius , . mentioned bv 
Plutarch. Clitus a Mileftan. Menon the Hiftoa. 
an. Dioteles and Timorchus. 

CHAP. XV. 

His Detraftors. 

AS the Friends and Followers of Arijiotle were 
more in Number than thofe of any other Phi- 
lofopher, fo were alfo his Detractors, of whom hav* 
ing already had Occalion to make fome Mention, 
we fhall not need to give any further Account 
than this of Arijlotle’s, alledged by r Eufebius. 

How then is it poffible, that what Epicurus re- 
lates of Arijiotle can be true, that when he was a 
young Man, he wafted prodigally all the Means his 
Father left him, whereby he was neceffitated to be¬ 
take himfelf to the Wars ; but therein being unfot- 
tunate, he fet up an Apothecary’s Shop, and Plot) 
keeping open School, amongft the reft admitted 
him ? 

And who will credit Ttmeeus the Taurommiti , 
who writes, that being come to riper Years, he Ihut 
up his poor Shop, and gave over his mercenary Pro- 
feffion ? 

Who can be perfuaded to believe what Ariftm- 
nus the Mufician faith in the Life of Plato , that 
when he was from home, fome Strangers rofe up, 
and let up a School in Oppofition to him, which 
Words fome interpret of Arijiotle, but erroneoufly; 
for Arijloxenus always commended Ariftotle ; [yet 
Suidas, as we faid, avers the contrary.] 

Who does not efteem the Commentaries of Altxi- 
nus ridiculous ? For he bringeth in Alexander as a 
Youth talking with his Father Philip, flighting the 
Inftrudtions of Arijiotle , but approving thofe of Ni- 
cagoras, firnamed Hermes. 

Eubulides manifeftly falfifies in the Book he wrote 
againft Arijiotle. For firft, he bringeth in fome 
dull Poems as written by others, upon his Marriage 
and Affinity with Hermias j then he faith, that he 
injured Philip ; that he was not prefent with Plat> 
at his Death } and that he corrupted his Writ¬ 
ings. 

As for the Accufationof Demochares againft Phi¬ 
lofophers, it is not worth the Mention.; for he af- 
perfeth not only Ariftotle, but all the reft; and 
whefoever looks upon bis Calumnies will fay they 
are trivial} for he affirms, that fome Letters of 
Arijiotle’ s againft the City of Athens were intercept¬ 
ed and difeovered ; that he betrayed his own Coun¬ 
try, Stagira to the Macedonians ; that when 0I)+ 
tbus was taken, he informed Philip upon the Sale 
and Ranfom of the Goods and rrifoners, which 
were the moft wealthy of the Olyntbians. 

No kis fooliftly doth Cepbifodorus, Difopk «t 
Ifocrates , calumniate him as an effeminate Penon 

1 Prcgv, Evaw. lib. *S- . 
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and a Glutton, with many other Afperfions of the Epichirematick Commentaries r. 
feme Kind. ■• - - Infiances I. 

Eut of all, the moft Jooliih IS that of Lyco, who Of thofe which are faid many Ways, c 
profcflld himfelf a Pythagorean , for he faith, that the Propofiturn I. 

'jlrijhtle facrificed to his Wife after (he was dead. For Science i. 
a, the Athenians to Ceres ; and that ufing to bathe Di/linaions 17. 

JiirdUf in warm Oil, he afterwards fold it ; and Dicer clicks 1. 

that when he went to Chalcis, thofe who bought his Of Interrogation and Anfwer 2. 

Goods, found in one Bark 75 Brafs Pots. Indeed Propofitions 1. 

near fo many were the Calumniators of Arifiotle , Eri/tick Propofitions 4. 

Irom whom fprung up others, fome in the fame Syllcgifms 1. 

A.-e, others a little after, all Sophifls, litigious Per- Firfi Analyticks 9. 
fills and Orators ; of whofe Names and Books no Second Analyticks 2. 
more remains than of their Bodies. Of Problems 1. 

As fur thofe who flourilhed after thefe, fome re- Methodics 6. 
peat only what thefe had faid before, and therefore Terms Antetopical 7. 
we need not take apy Notice of them, much left of Syllogifms 2. 
thofe, who not lighting upon thofe Books, have Syllogifiid and Terms 1. 
framed fome Inventions of their own ; fuch as they, Ante-Topicks 1. 
who affirm he had 300 Pots, for there was not any Topicks to Terms 1. 

Author of that Time who made Mention thereof Dittrdick I. 
but Lyco, and he faith, there were found only 75 Definitions 13. 
f° ts ' Argumentations 2. 

And not pnly froth Computation of .Time, and Propofitions I. 
from the Perfons who aflert thefe Calumnies, may Epichiretick Thefes 2 ?. 
any Perfun perceive all they % to be but falfe ; Methodic I. 
but alfo from this, that not any two of them lay Of Speech 1. 
the fame Thing to his Charge, but every One hath Categories 1 
a particular Calumny different from the reft. But, Of Interpretation 
if any one of thefe had been true, Arifiotlt fliould 

have heard of it, not only once from them, but a Physic k. 

thoufand Times. 

It is manifeft therefore, the feme Thing befel F the Soul 1. 

Anfiotle which happened to .many others, that as ^ Of Suffering and being Pa five r. 
well for the Refpctf: and FriendBup he had with Of Elements 2. U 

I rrnces, as for the Excellency of his Differtations, Of Motion 1. 
the Envy of the So^hiftS of that Age perfecuted him. Thefts of the Soul r. 

But fuch as are ingenious ought not to mind Calum- Of Nature 2 
mators, but thofe who have praifed and imitated Phyfick 1. 
him whom they wdl find to fall nothing foort 6f Of Animals 9. 
heaters either for Number or Worth. Hither- Anatomy 7. 

0 rsftoc is, Anatomick SeUaions 1. 

Of compound Animals 1. 

CHAP. XVI. Upon nit Generating 1. 

His Writings. Of Plants 2. . 

T t . , , . Phyfiognomick 1. 

L ■ hath given a large Catalogue of hie Writ- Signs of Tempefi 1. 

K, 'I “ a of hia Excellency ih all Pbyficks by Elements 38. 

£ Positive Problems *2. 

f leveral Heads, b y Patricias, are thefe. Of Stone 1. In all >5. 


SriJlUk 2. 

Sfifiitk Sobaiom 4 . ; . 
benus and Species 1, 
rroprium 1, 


Ethics 


O*o}th‘lofrby 3. 
Politicks 2. 

Of Riches r. 

Of Nobility 1. 
OfPleafisrt 1 . 

ilk 2 
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Alexander ; or, of Colonies i. 

Of a Kingdom i. 

Of Education i. 

Of Good 3. 

Otconomick X. 

Of Fritndjbip I. 

Propofitions concerning Virtue 3. 

Of the Paffions of Anger l. 

Ethicks 4. 

Of the Better I. 

Of Elegible and Accident 1. 

Of Pleafure 1. 

Of Voluntary 1. 

Of Fair 1. 

Amicable Thefes 2 . 

Politicks 2. 

Laws 4. 

Conjlitutive Law 1. 

Politick Aufcultation 8. 

Of Juft 2. 

Of Confutation 1. 
jfurifdiClions I. 

Governments of Cities 158, 

Proper Democracies. 

Oligarchicks. 

Ariflocraticks. 

Tyrannicks. In all 217. 

Metaphysick. 

O F Contraries 1. 

Of Principle r. 

Of Idea 1. In all 3. 

Mathematick. 


T 0 T L E. 

The Dionyjiack Victories X. 

Of Tragedies 1. 

Poems 3. So Hermias to Democritus. 
Elegies. In all 27. 

Uncertain or Extraordinary. 

'KjErinthus 1. 

"*■ ' Mtnexenus I. 

Erotick l. 

Sympojium I. 

Protreptick I. 

Of Prayer 1. 

Collection of Arts 12. 

Art 1. 

Another Art I. 

Collection 2 . 

Of fabulous living Creatures 1. 
Medicine 2 . 

Memorials I. 

Encyclicks 2. 

Inordinate 12. 

Expounded by their Genus 14. 
Dobirincs 1. 

Proverbs I. In all 46. 

Episti.es. 

CT’O PhiKp and Alexander 4. 

-*■ To Antipater 3. 

To Mentor 1. 

To Arifto I. 

To Olympias 1. 

To Haepheftion X. 

To Themiftagoras 1. 

Ti Philoxenus 1. In all 19. 


JlyjAthematicks I. 

Of Magnitude I. 

Of Unity 1. 

Aflronomick 1. 

Optick 1. 

Of Mujick X. 

Mechanicks I. In all 7. 

Philologick. 


O F Poets 3. 

Gryllus of Rhetorick. 

Works of Rhetorical Art 2. 
Collection of the TheodeCiick Art 1 . 
Rhetorical Enthymemes I. 
Homerical Difficulties 6. 

Poeticks 1. 

Comparifons I. 

The Olympionicee I. 

Pythionick Muftck. 

Py thick 1. 

Pythionick Elenchs I. 


Againft the ancient Philofophers. 

d~\UT of Plato’x Laws 2. 

Out of Plato's Commonwealth 2 . 

Out of Timseus and Archytas their Writings J 
Problems out of Democritus 2, 

Againjt Melilfus 1. 

Againft Alcmaeon 1. 

Againft Gorgias I. 

Againjt Xenophanes 1. 

Againjt Zeno 1. 

Of the Philofopby of Archytas 3. 


The Sum of all. tbefe Books, excepting the 
Epiftles, is 5 x 3. Laertius 1 reckons them to be new 
400, perhaps accounting the fereral Books tint we 
upon the lame Subject for one. But of theft the 
greateft Part is loft, and of many that ate 
the Titles altered. Of the extant there are orif 
thefe. .. . ■ . 5 % '• 
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Logics. 

G^OflrttrprttatUn i. 

Firft Analytic** 2. 

Stand Analytick* 2 . 

Topic*! 8. 

EUnchs i. 

Physics. 

O F Natural Aufcultation 8 . 

Of Heaven 4. 

Of Generation and Corruption 2 . 

Of Meteors 4. 

Of the World I fufpeaed. 

Of the Soul 3. 

Of Senfe and Senfibles I • 

Of Memory and Reminifcenct I. 

Of Sleep and waking I. 

Of Dream I. 

Divination by Dreams I. 

Of the Motion of living Creatures 1. 
Of the Length and Shortnefs of Life I. 
Of Youth and Age, Life and Death. J. 
Of Refpiration 1. 

Of the Going of Animals l. 

Of Breath I. 

Of the Generation of Animals 5. 

Of the Parts of Animals 4. 

The Hijlory of Animals IO. 

Of Colours I. 

Of Phyfiognomy 1. 

Spurious 2. 

Ethick. 


' Great Ethick 2 . 

Ethick to Eudemus 7. 

Of Virtues I. 

Oeconomick 2. 

Politick 8. 

Metaphysics. 

■^ofttlbftXfe Part of Divine Wifdom, ac¬ 
cording to the ./Egyptians; tranHated out of Ara¬ 
bic*, but reported to be fpurious, 14. 


L E. 

Extraordinary. 

P Roblemt 38. 

Wonders 1. 

Qf Zenophanes, Zeno and Gorgias r. 

Befides thefe, there are many other Books cued 
for Jus, under thefe Titles. 

Magiek, Laert. Proem. 

Epitome of Orators , Laert. Ariftip. 

Of Beans, Laert, Pythag. 

Of Mixtion, Ariftot. de fenfu. cap. 3. 

Of Sapors, Arift. de fenfu. cap. 4. 

Phyfical Hijlory, Arift. de inceff. Animal, cap. 2. 
Of Nutriment, Arift. de Somno, cap. 3. 

Selection of Contraries, Arift. Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 2. 
Divijim of Contraries, Arift. Metaph. lib. 10. c. 3. 
Of Oppofttes, Simplic. in cap. de Oppofit. Comm. 8. 

Collection of Pythagorick Opinions, Simplic. in 
lib. 2. de Coelo. Com. 4. 

Of Ideas, Alexand. in lib. 1. Metaphyf. 

Comm. 59. where he cites the Fourth Book, 
tho’ Laertius, but one, as if there were no more. 

Of Enunciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Metaphyf. 
Com. 25. & 44. 

Homerical Difficulties, 6. 

Of Platonic AJfertions. Plut. contra Colot. 
Eudemus, Plut. Confol. ad Apollon. 

Of Drunkennefs, Plut. Sympofiac. 3. Athenceus 
cites the Tenth Book hereof 

Animal, or of Fijhes, Athen. Deipn. 7. 

Of living Creatures, and of Things pertaining to 
living Creatures, Athen. 

Of the Manners of living Creatures, Athen. 

Of Pheafants, Athen. 

Of Consanguinity, Athen. 

Of wonderful Luxury, Athen. 

Apology, Athen. 

Hijlories, Athen. 

Barbarous furifdiBions. 

Of Audibles, Porphyr. Comm, in Ptol. 

Muf. Proclus in Timaeum Plat. 

The Cohabitant, Procluf. Proaem. in Repub. 
Platon. 

0 ta*oy*tiirm, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 

Of Nature, Clem. Alexandria Strom, lib. 6. 


Mathematicks. 

B/fAthema ticks 2. 

Mechanick 1. 

Of infecable Lines. 

Phieoeogicss. 
DHetorick 3. 

Rhetorick to Alexander 1, 
Poetic* 1. 


We fhall not add the Peplus cited by * Nicepher 
rus, and the Chriee by Stobeeus, under his Name, 
fince it is manifeft they belong not to the fame Ari- 
Jiotle, as Patricias hath evinced. 

Thefe Books Ariftotle gave to Theopkrraftus when 
he made him his Succellbr in the School, as Strabo 
af&rmeth ; adding. That Ariftotle was the firjl we 
know of that made a Library, which the Egyptian 
Kings learned of him to do. Tbeopbraftus bequeathed 
all his Books to Nelius, a Scepjian, who carried 
them to Scepfts, and dying, left them to his Heirs, 


Men 
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Men of no Learning, who only kept them confof- 
edly lock’Jup. And when they underftood what Care 
was taken by th e Attaltick Kings (in whofe Juris¬ 
diction Sccpfts was) to make a Library in Pergamus, 
they hid them in a Hole under Ground [where 
they continued about 130 Years] by which. Means 
they receiv’d fome Injury by the Wet and Wornn. 
At la ft, feme that were defeended from Arijlitle 
and Thcophra/hts , fold them to Apellico , a ‘Titan, 
[who, according to Athcnaus, was made free of the 
City of Athens , a Perfon very rich, who, befidcs 
many other Libraries, bought this of Ari/iotle, be¬ 
ing himfelf a Lover of Pcripatetick Philofophy J for 
a great Sum of Money. This Apellico was more a 
Lover of Looks, than of Learning ; fo, that be- 
caufe they had received fome Injury, he cauleJ them 
to be tranfcribed, fupplying the Defeats not rightly, 
and by that Means put them forth full of Faults. 
The ancient Pcripaieticks, that fucceeded 7hcophra- 
JIus , wanting Books, as having but very few, and 
thofe Exoterick, could not treat exactly upon Part 
of Philofophy : They that lived later, after that 
thefe Books were publifhed, had much greater Helps 
to Philofophy, and the Imitation of Ari/iotle, al¬ 
though, by reafon of the infinite Faults, they were 
forced to fay many Things by guefs. Hereunto Rome 
conduced not a little ; for (foon after the Death of 
Apellico, Sylla taking Athens, in the fourth Year of 
the 173d Olympiad, feized upon his Library, and 
caufing it to be carried to Rome, Tyrannio, a Gram¬ 
marian, a Perfon ftudious of Ariflotle , obtained 
Leave of the Library-Keeper to be permitted the 
Ufe of them) the Bookfellers not having good Wri¬ 
ters, and not comparing well the Copies, it occa- 
fioned many Faults, as well in thofe Books that 
were at Rome, as jn thofe tranfcribed and fold into 
Alexandria. Plutarch adds, that from this Tyran- 
l.io, Andronicus the Rhodian had them, who firjl 
made thanpublic's,fitting forth thofe Volumes, which , 
faith he, we have. 

Thus Strabo and Plutarch. Athenecus faith, that 
Nt-lius fold them to Ptolemaeus Philadelphius, by 
whom tfeyivcre tranjlated to Alexandria, where how 
long they lay hid is uncertain ; which Library was 
ittrrvvards burned by Julius Cafar. 

CHAP. XVI I. 

His Commentators. 

■VjO former were the Writings of Ariflotle com- 
municated to the World, but they were en¬ 
tertained with general Approbation, which fome ex- 
prefied, by employing themfelves in Commenting 
upon them ; whofe Example was followed by many 
in all following Ages. To omit Pajicrates the Rho¬ 
dian, Brother of Eudemus, who wrote, as Galen 
affirmeth, upon the Book of Categories , we (ball 
name, in the firft Place, _ . 

b Gcogr. lib. 14, 
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Andronicus, the Rhodian, who firft publiflw^ 
Ari/lotle's Writings, put forth a Paraphrase or Com- 
ment upon the greafeft Part of them. 

Next, his Dilciple Boethus, a Sidonian, took 
much Pains in the Expofition of Ari/iotle, whence 
he is often mentioned honourably by Amrponius wi 
Simplicius. 

At i/h, a Coan , Difciple alfo to Andronicus, as b 
Strabo affirms, living, in the Time of Nicias, Ty. 
rant of Coos, is reckoned, by Simplicius, amongft 
the old Commentators upon Ari/lotle's Categories. 

Nichohtus Damafcenus, who lived in the Time 
of Attgujlus, by whom much loved, is cited by 
Simplicius and Averroes, as an Expofiter of Arc- 
Jiotle. 

Athenodorus of Tqrfis , a Stoick, who lived alfo- 
under Attgujlus, as Plutarch affirms, is cited by 
Simplicius, as having written upon Ari/iotle’ s Colt- 
gories, but rather by way of Confutation than 
Interpretation ; as did likewife Alexander t£geui\ 
Nero's Tutor, mentioned by Simplicius j Cernutus, 
who lived at the fame time, cited by Porphyrin 
and Simplicius ; Lucius and Nicoftratus, a Mactdi- 
nian, who lived under Antonins. 

Sotion of Alexandria, and Achacius, feem to have 
written upon the Categories, being often cited by 
Simplicius upon that Subject. 

Taurus, the Berifian a Platonici Philofopheiy 
living under Antoninus, wrote firft concerning the 
Difference between the Dodfrine? of Plato and An- 
Jiotle. 

Adrajlus , the Aphrodifaan, wrote a Comment 
on Ari/iotle' s Categories , and of his Phyftck, and a 
Book, concerning the Method of his Philofophy. 

Afpaftus wrote a Comment oh all Arifotlis 
Works, taking particular Care to rcftojte tbeText; 
to which End he is often quoted by Simplicius and 
Boetius. There is a Comment upon JbmeBooks ot 
the Ethicks extant under his Name. 

Herminus, fomewhat later, feems to have writ¬ 
ten upon all, or the greater Part of Arif ot Its 
Works, cited by all the Greek Gom'nientators that 
are extant, and by Boetius. 

Alexander, the Aphrodifaan , who l> v *d u ®“ tr 
Antonius and Sever us, wrote upon the Anafyttuii 
Topicks and Elenchs, whence ftiled by the latter 
Interpreters E^nynrm tbe Expofitor.. 

Galen , who lived at the fame time, wrote three 
Books upon Ari/iotle of Interpretation* .feu* "°® cs 
upon the Firft of the firft Analiiiei , Fair ■P* 
the Second of the Firft, fix upon the Firft of tie 
fecond Analattick , five upon the fecond. 

c Atticus, a Platonick Philolbpber,. Befides f««n 
Books, wherein he proved Plato and Ariftota to 
of the fame Sedk, contrary to the A&rtion of l 
rut -, he wrote likewife .a. Diak&t upentkefA^ 
gories extant, feven Books upon the a 

ted by Simplicius, a Comment upon the Boo 

C Said. 
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Interpretation, cited by Boetius ; not to mention 
w hat he wrote upon Arijlotlt dt Anima , fince it ap- 
rf,rs from Suidat, that it was rather by way of 
Oppofition than Expofition, which d Tbeodoret 
likewife confirms. 

Jambticus , of Calfis in Ccelojyria , Matter to Ja- 
lian the Emperor, wrote in an abftrufe Way upon 
the Book of Categories 

Dexippus , by fome thought to be the Son of 
Jambticus, wrote a Dialogue on the Categories ex- 

Maximus, a Byzantine, Difciple of Jambticus, 
wrote Commentaries on the Categories, and other 
Books of Ariftotle, as Simplicius and Suidas affirm. 

Plutarch, the younger Son of Neftorius, flour ifh- 
ing under VaUntinian the Firft, Gracian and Thco- 
dtftus the Firft, according to Suidas and Philoponus, 
wrote Commentaries upon fome Books of Ariftotle. 

Syrianus, firnamed the Great, of Alexandria, a 
Phiiofopher, who flourifhed under Arcadius, Hono- 
rius, Theodoftus the Second, and Valentinian the 
Second, wrote Commentaries upon Arijiotle’s Books 
of Nature, of Motion , of Heaven, and upon the 
Categories, cited by Simplicius and Philoponus ; 
likewife upon the Second, Fifth and Sixth Book of 
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Johannes Damafcenus, whofe Compendium of 
Artjiotle'o Logick and Phyjick are extant ; he lived 
about the Year 770. 

Eujlrathius wrote upon fome of the Nichomachian 
Ethicks, and Euftratius upon his Book concerning 
Demon/} rati on. 

Michael Pfellus, about the Year 800, and Mi¬ 
chael Epejitu upon the parva naturalia. 

Magentinus upon the Categories, and the Book 
of Interpretation. 

Nicephorus Blemmydes funder Johannes Duca.) 
upon the Logick and Phyjick. 

Georgius Plachymerius, and Theodoras Mctochita 
lived about the Year 1080, and wrote Epitomes 
extant. 

Of Arabic Commentators were Avicenna and 
Averroes, about the Year 1216. 

The later Writers it will be unneceflary to men¬ 
tion, there being a Catalogue of them annexed to 
Arijiotle’s Works, of the Paris Edition. 

ARISTOTLE ’s Epiftles. 

To Philip 1. 


Metaphyficks, which are extant. 

Olympiodorus, an Alexandrian , who derived him- 'T'Hey « who undertake a Command for the Good 
felf from Ammonias Saocus, and was Contemporary A of their SubjerSts, not preferred thereunto, ei- 
to Plutarch and Syrianus, wrote upon Arijiotle’s ther by Fortune or Nature, truft not in their own 
Meteors , extant. He was later than that Oiympio- Power, which they know fubjed unto Chance, 
dtrus, who writ upon Plato. but grow great in Virtue, whereby they order the 

Themijiius, living, according to Suidas, under Commonwealth wifely. For there is nothing a- 
Julian and Jovian , wrote a Paraphrafe upon Ari- mongft Men fo firrfi and folid, but the rapid Mo- 
Jhtle’s Phyjick, Eight Books ; a Paraphrafe on the tion of the Sun changeth it ere the Evening. Na- 
Analyticks, Two Books; upon his Books, Of the ture, if we enquire into the Truth, varicth all 
Soul, Seven Books. Of the Scope and Title of the Lives, interweaving them, like the A&ion of a Tra- 
Btok of Categories, One Book. gedy, with Misfortunes. Men, like Flowers, have 

Proclus, Difciple of Syrianus, wrote Two Books a fet Time wherein they flouriQj and excel others, 
concerning Motions ; wherein he made an Abftradt Wherefore behave not yourfclf towards Greece tyran- 
of Arijiotle’s Second Book of Motion : That he nically or loofely, for one argues Petulance, the 
wrote alfo upon his Book of Heaven, and the Ele- other Temerity. Wife Princes ought not to be 
mints, may be conjedured from the frequent Cita- admired for their Government but Governance ; fo 
tions of Simplicius. that tho’ Fortune change, they {hall have the fame 

Marinas, who fiacceeded Proclus in the School, Praife. As for the reft, do all Things well, pre- 
feemeth to have written fomething upon Ari/lotle’s ferring the Health of your Soul, by Philofophy, 
Book of the Soul, being often cited upon that Sub- that of your Body by Exercife. 
jeft by Philoponus. 

Ammonias Hermoneeus wrote upon Arijiotle’s Ca- To Philip 2. 

tegories, and upon his Book of Interpretation, both 

which are extant j as likewife upon the Books of Vf Oft Philofophers aflert Beneficence to be fome- 
loi Soul, cited by Philoponus. ^ thing equal to God. To fpeak the Truth, 

Damafcius, a Platonick Phiiofopher, Difciple to the whole Life of Mankind is comprifed in confer- 
Ammonius, befides what he wrote in Confutation ring and returning Benefits } fo as fome beftow, 
^ Ari/iotle, concerning Time, epitomized the Four others receive, others return. Hence it is juft to 
Lrft. and the Eighth Book of his Phyfick, and commiferate all that are in Adverfity, for Pity is 
‘he Firft Book of Heaven. To thefe add, the Sign of a mild Soul, Sternnefs of a rude, it be¬ 
ta and Simplicius, and Afclepius, Difciple ing difhonell and impious to negletft Virtue in Mis- 
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frtuncs. For this I commend our Difeiple Thto- 
p' rajlu:, who faith, we never repent of doing good ; 
it brings forth good Fruit, the Prayers and Praifes 
of the Obliged. Wife Men therefore mult ftudy to 
oblige many, thinking, that bclides the Praife, there 
may fome Advantage accrue from hence in the 
Change of Affairs, and if not all, at lead fome one 
of thofe to whom he hath done good, may be in a 
Capacity to requite him. For this Reafon, endea¬ 
vour to be ready in doing good, but give not Way 
to your Paflions, for that is kingly and civil, this 
barbarous and odious. As you fee Occafion, pra- 
clife and neglect not this ufeful Advice. 

To Philip 3. 

'T'HE molt excellent Princes, whofe Honour 
toucheth the Stars, have conferred moll Bene¬ 
fits, and not accommodating their Sway only to the 
■ refent, but conftdering the Inftability of Fortune, 
.ive treafured up good Deeds as ufeful in either Con- 
ition. In Profperity it procures them Honour, 

. jr Honour is proper to Virtue ; in Adverfity Re¬ 
lief, for Friends are much better tried in bad For¬ 
tune than in good. The Sight of benevolent Per¬ 
rons are like to that of Land to Men in a Storm. 
All Fortune apt to defert us, is the true Scope 
which they propofe to themfelves, who war, or do 
unjuftly, or comply difhoneftly, only the Clearnefs 
of virtuous Perfons is not unacquainted with the In¬ 
ability of Fortune, but, by Reafon fuflaining all 
Accidents, and being, as Plato faith, above them, 
they are never difordered. Take Heed therefore of 
the rapid Motion of Things ; look upon them as a 
Circle which reverts into itfelf; caft up the Ac¬ 
counts of Life, for Chance impofeth many Things 
upon Life, and maketh our Inclinations follow it. 
Pardon thofe that offend ignorantly; be ready to 
acquit thofe that do good. This, if you perform 
not once, but continually, your Court will be fe- 
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cure from all Danger. This, conftdering the great- 
nefs of the Things I havefaid, is but little, but con- 
fidertng the Perfon to whom I write, all. 

To Alexander 4. 

T Am in doubt how to begin, for upon whatever 
-*• I reflect, all feems great and wonderful, not fit 
to be forgotten, but proper for Remembrance and 
Exhortation, not to be defaced by Time. Good 
Precepts and Exhortations of Mailers have Eternity 
for their Spectator. Endeavour to make Ufe of 
your Power, not to opprefs but to oblige others, 
than which nothing can be greater in Man’s Life, 
Mortal Nature, which often yieldeth, and is over¬ 
come by Fate, obtaineth eternal Memory by the 
greatnefs of fuch Works. Confider this well; you 
are not unreasonable as fome are, who think good 
Advice ridiculous. Your Defcent is honourable, 
your Kingdom hereditary, your Learning found, 
your Glory admirable ; and as much as you exceed 
others in the Goods of Fortune, fo ought you to be 
excellent among the Good in Virtue. In fine, do 
that which is profitable, and finifh what you defign. 

To Theophraftus 5. 

A Sudden Injury is better than a flow Benefit, for 
the Remembrance and Harm of that lafts but 
a while, but this groweth old, as if it hated to build 
a Work to Perpetuity, and many Times deferring 
what we intend to bellow upon another, he mens 
with a Calm elfewhere, which allays the Temped 
of his Mind. Wherefore I fay, mutual Society 
ought not only to do no Wrong, but if any be re¬ 
ceived, to be ready to forgive it, for perhaps to do 
no Wrong is above the Power of Man. As for 
him who hath erred, to make Ufe of Reproof, is the 
Property of a good well-feated Judgment. 
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Part VI. ARISTOTLE. 


THE 

DOCTRINE 

O F 
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The First Part. 

CHAP. I. 

Of Philofophy in general, and particularly of DIALECTIC K. 

T HE Philofophy of Ari/lotle is well known ; fent of all Interpreters ; neither is it to be doubted, 
many Abftra&s thereof have been publifh- but that the reft are difpofed according to the ge- 
ed, many are read daily in Univerfities by nuine Method of Ari/lotle. For, in the Beginning 
publick Pro fedora: Yet it will be requifttc to our of his * Anafytickt, he faith, We mujl fpeak ofSyl- 
Defign to give a fhort Account thereof, that it logifm before we come to fpeak of Demonjlration, be- 
may appear wherein the Doctrine and Method of caufe Sy/logifm is the more general. And in his 
the Peripateticks is different from that of the Aca- Elenchs “ ; of Didafcalick and Demonjlrative Syllo- 
irnicks and Stoicks. gifms, we have fpakeh already in the Analyticks ; of 

t Philofophy, according to Ariftotle, is twofold , the Dialeflick and Pyramid, in the Book immediate- 
PraBick and Theoretick. To the Pralfick belongs ly preceding thefe. We come now to fpeak of the Agn- 
Ethick and Politick : This, concerning the well-or- ni/tick and Ertjlick. 
dering of a City ; that, of a Houfe. To the Theo- 

reticl belongs Phyftck and Logick ; but Logick is net CHAP. II. 

properly a Part thereof, but a mojl expedient In * Of Terms. 

Jlrument. '■ 

Of Logick he ajferted two Ends, probable and r T'Erms 1 are of three Kinds, Homonymous, Syria • 
true ; for each he mokes XJfe of two Faculties, Di- A nymosss, and Paronymtus. Homonymous, whofe 
aleBitk and Rhetorick for the probable ; Analytick Name only is common, their Eflenc*' divers. Sy¬ 
nod Philofophy for the true, omitting nothing towards nonymous, whofe Name and Definition are common 
Invention, Judgment and XJfe. For Invention, his to either. Paronymous have Denomination from the 
Topicks and Methodicks afford a plentiful Supply, fame Thing, but differ in Cafe or Termination. 

M of which may be taken Problems for probable Synonymous (of Univocal) Terms, are reduced 
Arguments. For Judgment * bis firfl and feconi A- to ten general Heads, called Categories, 
uolyticks : In the firf Pfopofitions are examined \ I. k Subftance, of two Kinds : Firfl, which is 
in the fecond, he treats exa£tly of their Compofstion, moft properly Subftance, is neither predicated of 
and the Form of Syllogifm. To Ufe belongs his Ago- nor inherent in a SubjeA. Second, Subflances are 
niflicks, and his Books concerning Interrogation, and Speoies and Genus’s, which fubfift in the firft. The 
his Eri/iicis, and his Sophift'uk Elerfcbs, and of Syl- Properties of firft Subftances are, i. Neither to be 
Itg fms, and the tiki. Hitherto LeteHius. in, nor praedicated of a Subject. 1. To bealfSub- 

Of his Logick we have only thefe Books remain- ftanees equally. 3. To fignify'^ this particular 
of Categories, of Interrogation, Anafytuks, .Thing. 4. To have no Contrary. 5. To admit 
Topicks, andSopbijlick Elenchs. The firft'Oenfiders no Degree# of more or Ms. 6. To be fufceptibie 
fimpie Terms ; the fecond Propofitiont J the reft Syl- of Contraries. 

h‘jm, Demonjlrative, Diatedtick, and Sephiflick. 2. 1 Quantity, of two Kinds; Difcrete, as Num- 

The Categories are placed firft by the general Con- her; Continuous, as a Line. Their Prbpertrfs 

fUat..|. *4. | Ut «. i. a, i CAej. e." 1, «C*p.^. fCap, 6 ' 
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i. To have no Contraries. 2. To admit no De¬ 
grees of more or lefs. 3. To denominate Things 
equal or unequal. 

3. m Relatives, whofe whole Being is in fome 
Manner effected towards one another ; their Pro¬ 
perties. 1. To have Contraries, as Father and 
Son. 2. To admit Degrees of more and left, as 
in Kindred. 3. To follow one another mutually. 
4. To be naturally together. 

» 4. Quality, from which Things are denomi¬ 
nated Qualited. It hath four Kinds. 1. Habit 
and Difpofition. 2. Natural Power and Itnpctence. 
3. Paffible Qualities and Paffions. 4. form and 
Figure. Tl e Properties, I. To have Contraries, 
as black and white. 2. To admit Intenfion or Re¬ 
miflion. 3. To denominate Things, like or un¬ 
like. 

0 5. Aliian. 6. PaJJion. Their Properties are, 
to admit Contraries, to admit Degrees of Intenfion 
or Remiflion. 

7. When. 8. Where. 9. Pofition. 10. Habit. 
Thefe admit not Contraries, nor Degrees of Inten¬ 
fion or Remiflion. 

Of thofe which cannot be reduced to any certain 
Category, are, I. Oppofstes, and 2. Precedents. 3. 
Coaquals. 4. Motion. 5. Poffieffion. 

r Of Oppofttions there are four Kinds, Relatives , 
Contraries, Extreams in the fame Kind, as black 
and white. Privatives, as Privation and Habit, 
Light and Darknefs. Contradictories, which af¬ 
firm and deny, as learned, not learned. 

CHAP. 111 . 

Of Propofttion. 

1 T/’OICE is a Sign df the Notions of the Mind; 
' as in the Mind are two Kinds of Intelleftion, 
one fimple, expert of Truth and Falfity, the other 
either true or falfe. So in Voice, fome is fimple, 
fome complex. 

' A Noun is a Voice fignifying according to In- 
ftitution, whereof no Part is fignificant by itfelf. 

* A Verb is a Voice implying Time, whereof no 
Part is fignificant by itfelf. 

‘ A Speech, Ao>©-, is a Voice fignifying accord¬ 
ing to Inftitution, whofeParts are fignificant feparate. 

Of Speech, the enunciative only (called Propo- 
fition) belongs to Philofophy, the precatory and im¬ 
perative, to Rhetorick, Poetry, (Ac. 

“ Propofitions are divided four ways ; into fimple 
and complex, into affirmative and negative ; into uni- 
verfal, particular , indefinite , and fingular ; into 
pure and modal ; the modal is either neceffiary, pof- 
fible, contingent, or impoffible. 

w Propofitions have three Accidents, Oppofition, 
Confutation , Converfion. 
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Oppofition is either eontradi&ory of a Particular 
tp an Univerfal; or contrary, of an UniverfaU 
an-Univerfal; or fub-contrary, of a Particular Ne- 
gative to a particular Affirmative. **'' " 

, Cbnfefiattest, («*oA«8w,») or jEsjUipoIlens, «the 
Confideratien of thofe Affaftions of a Propofttion 
in fefpe <3 whereof, two Propofitions fignify together 
the fame Thing, and are together true or falfe 

Converfion is a Tranfpofition of the Terms,’ pre . 
ferving the Affirmation, Negation, and Verity 0 f 
the Prepafition. It is either Abfolute, which re- 
ferves the fame Quantity, but alters the Quality' 
or Partial, which referves not the fame Quantity. ’ 

CHAP. IV. 

Of Syllogifm. 

x cYllogifm is a Speech, in which fome Things be- 
0 ing laid down, another neceffarily follows /V- 
fe£i Syllogifm is that which requireth no other to 
fhew its Power, Clearnefs, and Efficacy. Imptr- 
fc£l requires another to that Purpofe, by Conver¬ 
fion, or Tranfpofition of the Propofitions. 

r The Matter of Syllogifm is three Terms, the 
Form is the right Difpofition of the Matter, accord¬ 
ing to Figure and Mood. 

Figure is an apt Difpofition of the Medium with 
the Extreams, apt for concluding aright. Mood is 
a Difpofition of Propofitions, according to Quanti¬ 
ty and Quality. There are three Figures. 

The firft, when the Medium is firft fubjetl, then 
predicate. It hath nine-Moods, four Ufeful, five 
Ufelefs and Illegitimate. Of the Ufeful, two are 
univerfal, two particular. 

C Every A is B. 

The Firft. j Every C is A. 

I Therefore every C is B. 

CM>A is B. 

The Second, j Every C is A. 

V Therefore no C is B. 

f Every A is B. 

The Third. } Some C is A. 

C Therefore fome CtrB. 

CNo A is B. 

The Fourth, j Some C is A. 

t Therefore fame C is B. 

* In the fecond Figure, the Medium is predica¬ 
ted of both the Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, 4 
true, 12 falfe and illegitimate. Of the true, two 
are univerfal, two particular. 
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(No Mis N. 

■j Every O is N. 
t Therefore no O it M. 

The Second. 

f Every M is N. 

A No O is N. 

C Therefore no O is M. 

The Third. 

f No M is N. 
j Some O is N. 

1 Therefore fame O is not N. 

The Fourth. 

C Every M is N. 

J Some O is not N. 

1 Therefore fome O is not M. 

»In the third Figure, the Medium is fubjedted to 
both Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, falfe and ille¬ 
gitimate; 6 legitimate, which conclude particu¬ 
larly. 

The Firft. 

C Every P is R. 

< Every P is S. 

C Therefore fome P is S. 

The Second. 

f No P is R. 
j Every P is S. 

L Therefore fome S is not R. 

The Third. 

1 Some P is R. 

J Every P is S. 

1 Therefore fome S is R. 

The Fourth. 

f Every P is R. 
j Some P is S. 

L Therefore fome S is R. 

The Fifth. 

C Some P is not R. 
j Every P is S. 
t Therefore fame S is not R. 

< 

The Fifth, j 

[No P is R. 

| Some P is S. 

L Therefore fome S is not R. 


k Every Syllogifm ought to be framed' in one of 
thefe three Figures; but thofc of the fecond and 
third being imperfedt, ought to be reduced to the 
firft, which is the moil absolute and perfect. 

c There are fix other Forms of Argument, Con- 
virfim of Terms, Induaion , Example, Abdu 3 ion , 
lnjlance , Enthymem. All thefe have their Efficacy 
from the Power of Syllogifm, and arc reducible to 
Syllogifin. 1 

As concerning the Invention, Power, and Coa- 
verfion of Syllogifm, he is exa& and curious to Ad¬ 
miration, 

h q£**- s **• * A®* 1 * ***• !&.»•«•»*>** 
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Of Apodeiaick (or Demenjlrative) Syllogifm. 

'ALL difcurfive Knowledge is made by a Prae- 
notion of the Things themfelves whereof we 
difcourfe; for Ratiocination is not concerning 
Things unknown. Demonjlration is a difcurfive 
Knowledge, and therefore requireth three Praecog- 
nitions. Firft, that the Subject is, and what it is 
in a rude confufed Manner. Secondly, what the 
Predicate is, and what it fignifieth. Thirdly, that 
the Principles arc true. 

• To know , is to underftand that a Thing is, that 
this is Caufe thereof, and that it cannot be other- 
wife. Demonjlration is a fcientifick Syllogifm. De- 
morsjlrative Science is from true, firft, immediate, 
more known Caufes of the Conclufion Firjl, as 
having none precedent, and being adequate to, and 
convertible with the Effedt. Immediate or confec- 
taneous, as having no Term betwixt to join them. 
More known, as being Premifes to the Conclufion, 
not to be demonftrated by any thing. 

f Demonjlrative Science is of a Thing neceflary, 
whence the Demonftration itfelf confifts of neceflary 
Propofitions; which Neceffity requireth Explication 
of that which is predicated, of all by itfelf, and 
which is univerfal. 

Of all, is that which is attributed to every one, 
and at all Times, as a living Creature to a Man. 

By itfelf, as being of Eflence, proper, competible 
per ft, and competible to itfelf, for itfelf. 

An univerfal Attribute is that which is in every 
one by itfelf, inafmuch as it is itfelf. 

* Demonjlration is of Conclufions of eternal Truth , 
for they are univerfal Propofitions; whence it fol¬ 
lowed, that neither Demonftration nor Science are 
of perdhable Things; neither are Definitions of 
fuch, which are the Principles of Demonftration. 

That there is Demonftration, it is not neceflary 
to have Recourfe to Plato’s Ideas feparate from Sin¬ 
gulars ; it is enough that there are Common -Natures 
which are in Singulars, and are predicated of them. 

<* It is one Thing to know that a Thing is fo, 
another to know why it is fo. Hence there are two 
kinds of Demonftration, htn, and *n; the firft is the 
true, and moft perfedt, of which hitherto. 

1 The other kind of Demonftration, viz. *n, is 
more imperfedt; it is made two ways in the fame 
Science: Firft, when the Cafe is demonftrated by 
the Eficdt, thus; Stars which do not twinkle are 
ntarejl to the Earth ; but the Planets do not twinkle , 
therefore they art nearift to the Earth. Secondly, 
when the Eficdt is proved by a Caufe remote, and 
not reciprocal, or by an Efiedt of the remote Caufe, 
as this; every Thing that breatbetb is a living Crea¬ 
ture ; but no Wall breathes , therefore no Wall is a 
living Creature. 

i Aaalyt. poAtr. Eb. Of. !> tC*p,s. f C*f-4. gC*.f. 
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To know iUri, is proper to fubalternate principal 
Sciences, as Geometry and Aritlimetick, which 
contemplate the firft proper Caufes. To know fn, 
is the fubalternate and inferior, as Optick and Mu- 
fick. 

k Of all Figures, the firft is mod accommodated 
to Knowledge, for that only concludes with an uni- 
verfal Affirmative, and therefore in that only is a 
demonftrativc i.i-ri. 

1 Thus far concerning Science; the oppofite to 
Science is Ignorance, which is two-fold; One of 
pure Negation, as when a Boy, or ignorant Fellow, 
knows not that the Sun is greater than the Earth, 
becaufe he L ignorant of Altrology ; the other, of 
el,proved Dipofitian, as when an Atlrologer, or ig¬ 
norant Optick, believes that Things are as they 
fec-m; this is Error, which erroneous Ignorance is 
in fulfe Propofitions, or in a Syllogifm through a 
f.Ufe Medium. 

Defedt of Senfe caufeth Ignorance of pure Nega¬ 
tion ; for if any Senfe be wanting, it is neceflary 
that fume Science of Senfibles be likewife wanting ; 
lor we learn all Things either by Induction or De- 
monftraticn. Indullion is made of Singulars per¬ 
ceived by Senfe; Demonjlration is of Univerfals, 
which are declared by Induction ; wherefore the 
Beginning of Science is from Singulars, which are 
Senfibles. Hence it is impoffible for a Man born 
blind to have the Science of Colours. Yet no Sci¬ 
ence is next and immediately from Senfe, for Senfe 
is of Singulars, which are here, and now ; but Sci¬ 
ence and Demonftration is of Univerfals, which are 
every where, and ever, not fubjedl to Senfe. Yet, 
Senfe conduceth to Science and Demonftration ; for 
as much as an Univerfal is collected from Particu¬ 
lars known by Senfe. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Dialeilick Syllogifm. 

■ J"\lalellici Syllogifm is that which concludes 
from Probables ; Probables are thofe Things 
which appear fuch to all, or to moft, or only to 
the Wife and moft Eminent. 

" Dialeilick is a Conjectural Art, as Rhetorick 
and Medicine ; therefore (like thofe) it attaineth not 
always its End ; it is enough for a Dialeilick that 
he omit nothing of his Art for concluding proba¬ 
bly. 

° All Deputation is of Things controverted, ei¬ 
ther by Problem or Propofition ; a Problem quefti- 
ons both Parts, as a living Creature , is it the Ge¬ 
nius of Man or not ? a Propoftion queftions but one 
Part, as. Is not living Creature the Genius of Man ? 
Every Propofition and Problem is either Genus , 
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(under which is contained die Urf^rence) Defini. 
tion , Proprium* of Accident. 

p Definition is a Speech, fignifyirr^ what a Thin* 
is. Proprium is that which declareth not what a 
Thing is, but is in it only, and reciprocal with it 
Genus is that which is predicated, in quid , of many 
that differ fpecifically. Accident 'is that which is 
neither Definition , nor Genus, nor Proprium, and 
may be, or not be, in its SubjecS. 

s Dialeilick Propofition is a probable Interroga- 
tion, received by all, or many, or the moft excel¬ 
lent ; yet fo as it is not wholly alienate from the 
common Opinion. 

' Dialeilick Problem is threefold, PraUlch or 
Moral, pertaining to Elcdfion or Rcpulfc ; The}, 
retick, pertaining to Science ; Neutral, which con- 
duceth to the reft, viz. Logick. 

Thefts is a Paradoxal Sentence of feme eminent 
Philofopher, contrary to the vulgar Opinion. 

* Dialeilick Argument is two-fold, Indullion 
and Syllogifm. 

* Arguments are gained by Four Inftruments, 
I. Choice of Propofitions. 1 . Dijlinilion of /Equi¬ 
voques. 3. Invention of Differences. 4. Confedera¬ 
tion of Similitudes. 

Problems are either univerfal or particular; the 
fame Places which confirm or confute one, con¬ 
firm or confute the other. From Proprium, Ge¬ 
nus, and Definition , is immediately and finely 
made Demonjlration, but not from Accident, be¬ 
caufe that is external, not neceflarily and intimate¬ 
ly inherent in the Subject. We (hall not here fay 
any thing of the Multitude of Places he hath in¬ 
vented, which are more neceflary to thofe that 
will learn the Art, than fuitable to this Abridg¬ 
ment. 

The Difputant mull firft find out a Place (or 
Medium) fecondly, difpofe and queftion it within 
bimfelf ; thirdly, propofe it to his Adverfary. 

In Deputation againft the Learned, Syllogifm is 
to be ufed againft the Vulgar Induction. 

■ The Office of the Opponent is to compel his 
Refpondent to this incredible and abfurd Confequent 
from his Thefts ; of the Refpondent , to take Care 
that nothing abfurd be collected from his Thefts. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Sopbiflick Syllogifm. 

AN Elench is a Syllogifm which contradias the 
Conchifion aflerted by the Refpondent. Of 
Elenehs, fome are true, fome are falfe ; that pro¬ 
per to a Sophos , whofe Office is to purfue and de¬ 
fend Truth, and to difeover and confute Fallhood. 
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This to a Sopbtft , who from leaning Wifdom, ac- which it tut, is imaginative, that which is not, is. 
quireth Gain, and had rather Teem, than be. 3. From Ignorance of the Etench, when not un~ 

‘ A Sophijl hath five Ends, whereto he endea- defftanding the true Nature of a Contradiaion, they 
voureth to reduce his Advdrfary ; the firft is Elench think that to be an abfolute Contradiaion which is 
or Redargution, r of which there are two kinds ; none, omitting either the fame Refpea in the Thin*, 
one in the JVord, the other out of the Word. or the fame Refpea of the fame Thing , or the Sim- 

Siphifms in the Word, are fix. 1. Homonymie, as, plicity, or the Time. To this all Sophifms may be 
that ill is good , for t <t eftor/a are good , but ills are reduced. 

T«t'Jliw 7 «. The Fallacy confifts-in the Word n' 4. Of the Confequent, when we z)\ovr thofe to be 
M*, which figmfies fometimes nccejfarily inevita- true reciprocal Confequences which are not fuch, as. 
He, fometimes beneficial.. , it is yellow, therefore it is Honey ; and the contrary, 

2. By Amphtbolie, as, /S UiSaj A*/ 3 «V i/s tb< toM- it is not yellow, therefore it is not Honey. 

which fignifies, either that the Enemies would 5. Of Petition of the Principle, neither by re¬ 
take me, or that I would take the Enemies. quiring that to be granted, which was to be proved, 

3. By Compofition, as, rb JHirahai KaintfivooPad's- or proving the fame by the fame, the Terms only 

0 > tha { he who fits can walk, which is true in a changed ; as, the Soul is immortal, becaufe it is not 
divided Senfe, not in a Compounded. fubjea to Death. 

4. By Divifion, as. Five are Two and Three, 6. Of a not Caufe as a Caufe, as, when that is 

therefore even and odd. taken to be the Caufe of the Thing, or Conc/ufion, 

5. By Afcent, which is not fo eafily done in Lo- which is Caufe of neither ; as. Arms difiurb Peace, 

gick as in Poetry. therefore they are to be taken away. 

6. By Figure of the Word, when Things which 7. Of Plurality of Interrogations as one, when 

are not the fame, are interpreted in the fame man- many Things are ask’d in one ; as, Juflice and 
ner, as, a Male for a Female. Impiety , are they Virtues or not ? 

1 Sophifms out of the Word, are Seven ; 1. From Hitherto of Elench s ; the Four other Ends, where- 
Acadint, when that which is demanded is equally to a Sophijl endeavours to reduce his Adverfary are, 
ccmpetent to the Thing, and to the Accident ; for Falfity , Paradox , Solascifm, and Tautology. 
whereas many Things are competent to the fame, Sophifms are folved, cither by Dijlinaion or Afr¬ 
it is not neceflary that they be all in the Subjedl gation. 

and Predicate, as, if Corifcus differs from a Man, Thus much may ferve for a flight View of his 
ht differs from himfelf, for he is a Man. Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, in 

2. From that which is Simple , or ud metjl, when refpedl of the many which he wrote upon that Part 
that which is faid in part is taken- of all, as, if that of Philofophy. 

X Cap. a, yCap. j. 1 Cap. 4. 


The SECOND PART. 


CHAP. 


I. 


Of Phyfick. 

N OT to queftion the Method of Arijlotle’s CHAP. II. 

Books of Phyfick, much lefs their Titles (as 

fome, to make them better agree with La- Of the Principles of Natural Bodies, 

trtius’s Catalogue, have done) and leaft of all their 

Authority with Patricias, we fliall take them in br TpHE Principles of Natural Bodies are not ones 
that Order which is generally received ; according as Parmenides and Melffus held ; nor Homoi- 

to which, next Logick is placed Pbyfick. omerias, as Anaxagoras ; nor Atomes, as Leucippu* 

' Phyfick is a Science concerning that Subftance and Democritus ; nor Senfihle Elements, as Thales, 
which hath the Principle of Motion and Reft with- Anaximander, Anaximenes, Empedocles ; nor Num- 
ln ‘tfelf. hers, or Figures, as the Pythagoreans ; nor Ideas, 

The Phyfical Books of Arifiotle , that are extant, as Plato. 
treat of thefeNine General Heads: Of the Principles c That the Principles of Things are contrary (pri- 
f Natural Things ; Of the common Affeaions of Na- vately oppofite) was the joint Opinion of the An- 
lural Things ; Of Heaven ; Of Elements ; Of the cients, and is manifeft in Reafon ; for Principles 
Aatm and Paffton of Elements ; Of Exhalation j are thofe which neither are mutually of one ano- 
Plants j Of Animals ; Of the Soul. ther, nor of others, but of them are all Things ; 
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.fiich are, firft, Contraries ; as, bring firft, thty art 
not of any other ; as contrary, not of another. 

* Hence it follows, that being contrary, they 
mull be more than one , but not infinite ; for then 
'Natural Things would not be comprehenfible by 
Reafon ; yet more than two ; for, of Contraries , 
only nothing would be produced, but that they 
would rather deftroy one another. 

e There are therefore Three Principles of Natu¬ 
ral Bodies ; Two contrary. Privative and Form ; 
and One common Subject of both. Matter. The 
Conftitutive Principles are Matter and Form ; of 
Privation Bodies confift not, but accidentally , as it 
is competent to Matter. 

‘ T hings are made of that which is Ens poten¬ 
tially, Materia Prima, not of that which is Ens 
actually, nor of that which is Non ens potentially, 
which is pure nothing, s Matter is neither gene¬ 
rated nor corrupted ; it is the firft infinite Subject 
of every Thing, whereof it is framed primarily in 
itfelf, and not by Accident , and into which it at 
laft refolveth. Tp treat of Form in general, is pro¬ 
per to Metapbyficks. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Nature, and the Caufcs of Natural Bodies. 

h S~\F Being, fame are by Nature ; as. Plants ; 

others from other Caufes ; thofe have, in them - 
felves, the Principle of thetr Motion, thefe have not. 
Nature is a Principle and Caufe of the Motion and 
Rejl of that Thing wherein it is, primarily, by itfelf, 
and not by Accident. Material Sub/lances have Na¬ 
ture ; Natural Properties are according to Nature 
Nature is two fold. Matter and Form ; but Form 
is mojl Nature, be caufe it is in Aft. 

1 Of Caufes, are Four Kinds ; the Material, of 
which a Thing is made ; the Formal, by which a 
Thing is made, or Reafon of its Effence ; the Effi¬ 
cient, whence is the Firjl Principle of its Mutation 
or Reft, as a Father ; the Final, for which End it 
is made, as Health is to walking. Caufes are im¬ 
mediate or remote, principal or accidental, aftual 
or potential, particular or univerfal. 

k Fortune and Chance are Caufes of many Ef- 
fefts ; Fortune is an accidental Caufe in thofe Things 
which are done by Election, for fome End ; Chance 
is larger ; an Accidental Caufe in Things which are 
done for fame End, at leajl that of Nature. They 
are both Efficient. 

1 Nature aftt for fome End ; not temerarioufiy, or 
cafually j fir thoje 7 hings which are done by Feature, 
are always, or for the mojl Part, done in the fame 
Manner, yet fometimes Jbe is frufirated of her End, 
as in Monfters, which Jbe intends not. 

m NeceJJity is twofold ; abfolute, which is from 
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Matter ; conditional, which is frosts tbs Bndsr 
Form. Both Kinds art in natural Things. . 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Affections of natural Bodies, Motion , Pla c , 
Time. ’ 

\/f Otion "is of a Thing which is not fuch, but 
■*- VA may be fuch, the Way or Aft by which it 
becometh fuch, as curing of a Body which b not 
in Health, but may be in Health, is the Way and 
Aft by which it is brought to Health. Neither is 
it abfurd, that the fame Thing fhould be both in 
Aft and Power, as to different Refpefts ; for the 
Thing moved, as Water in warming is in Afl, as 
to the Heat which it hath, in Power, as to the 
greater Heat which it is capable of. 

° Infinite, is that which is pertranfible without 
End, fuch an infinite in Aft there is not; not 
amongft Ample Bodies, for the Elements are con¬ 
fin’d to certain Number and Place ; neither amongft 
mix'd Bodies, for they confift of the Elements 
which are finite. But, there are Things iiijinitt 
potentially, as in Addition j Number, which may 
be augmented infinitely, in Divifion ; Magnitude, 
which may be divided infinitely in Time, and con¬ 
tinued Succeffion of Generation. 

p The Properties of Place are, that it contains 
the Thing placed ; that it is equal to, and feparable 
from the Thing placed ; that the Place and the 
Thing placed are together ; that it hath upwards 
or downwards, and the like Difference ; that every 
Phyfical Body tends naturally to its proper Place, 
and there refteth. 

Place is the immediate immoveable Superficies of 
a continent Body. Thofe Things which are con¬ 
tained by another Body are in Place; but thofe 
which have not any other Body above or beyond 
them, are not properly in Place. Bodies reft in 
their natural Places, becaufe they tend thither as a 
Part torn off from the whole. 

i Vacuum is Place void of Body ; fuch a Vacuum 
there is not in Nature, for that would deftroy all 
Motion, feeing that in Vacuum there is neither up¬ 
wards nor downwards , backwards nor forward. 
Nor would there be any Reafon, why Motion 
fhould be to one Part more than to another. More¬ 
over it would follow, that it were impoffible for 
one Body to snake another recede, if the triple Dj- 
mention, which Bodies divide, were vacuous. Nei¬ 
ther is the Motion of rare Bodies upwards caufedby 
Vacuity, for that Motion is as natural to light Bo¬ 
dies, as to move downwards is to heavy. 

r Time is the Number of Motion by heftrttai 
after. Thofe two Parts of Time are conjoined by 
(ri ovo) the prefent, as the Parts of a Line are by» 
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Time «the Me a fc re of Reft as well as of 

Motion i f° r the feme Meafure which ferves for C H A P. Vt. 

the Privation, ferves for the Habit. All Motion Of the firji Mover. 

jnd Mutation is in Time; for m everv Motion J J J 

there is Swiftnefs or Slowneft, which is defined by ytjt /Hatfoever ' is moved muft neceflarily be mov- 
Time. The Heavens, Earth, Sea, and other Sen- V V ec j by another, either external or internal, 
fibles, are in Time, for they are moveable. But left this Progreflion be into infinite, we muft 

• Time beinga numerate Number, exifts not with- of Neceffity at laft come to one firft Mover, which 
out a Numrrant, which is the Soul. The Meafure is not moved by another. This firft Mover, the 
of Time and other Things, is that which meafureth Caufe and Origin of all Motion, is immoveable, 
the firft and moft equal Motion ; this is the Mo- one ^ eternal , and indivijible, void of all Quantity. 


tion of the Primum mobile , for the firft in every 
Kind is the Meafure of the reft. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Kinds and Properties of Motion. 

M Otion 'appertains to three Categories, to Quan¬ 
tity, Accretion and Diminution ; to Quality, 
Alteration ; to Where, local Motion. 

Reft is a Privation of Motion in a Body, when, 
where, and how it is apt for Motion. 


* Immoveable, for whatfoever Things are moved, 
are either immediately moved by a firft immoveable 
Mover, or by feme other which is likewife moved 
by another, until at laft we come to fome firft 
Mover, for nothing can move itfelf unlefs there be 
a firft Mover ; but of Infinites there is no firft. 

* One, for he is moft perfect, as being Author of 
the moft perfect and moft fimple Motion, that of 
the primum mobile. Befides, the beft in every Kind 
is one j for good is fimple, ill multiplicious. 

f Eternal, for Motion itfelf is eternal, as appears 


" As all Magnitude is primarily, and per fe, con¬ 
tinuous and divifible into infinite, fo is all Motion, 
by Reafon of Magnitude, and Time itfelf. For 
whatfoever is not compofed of Indivifibles, is di- 
vifible into infinite ; but no continuous Thing is 
compofed of indivifible Things, for it is quantita¬ 
tive, whereas Indivifibles having no Extremes or 
Parts, can neither be conjoined by continuous nor 
contiguous Motion. 


thus: The Mover and the Moveable muft either 
be from Eternity, or have had Beginning in fome 
Time) if they began at any Time, it muft have 
been by Motion, and confequently before the firft 
Motion there was another, by which the Mover 
and Moveable began, which were abfurd. Again, 
if they were eternal, yet without Motion, it muft 
be either by Reafon of the Inaptitude of the Move- 
able, or of its Remotenefs from the Mover. But 


w Yet it followeth not, that if there be infinite neither could the Moveable be made more apt, or 


Magnitude, there can be no Motion ; for it is not 
infinite in A<ft, but in Power, as are likewife 
Time and Motion. 

^Neither is there any Motion in the Inftant, 
rirvr, for nothing is moved or refteth, but in 
Time. 

y Motion therefore is divifible, as well in refpedl 
to the Time wherein it is made, as in refpedl to the 
Thing wherein it inheres j as both thefe are always 
indivifible, fo may Motion itfelf be divided accord¬ 
ing to thefe. 

1 Whatfoever is changed, as foon as it is changed, 
muft neceflarily be in the (next) Term to which, 
for it leaveth the State or Form in which it was, 
and aflumeth that to which it tendeth; yet tho* 
in Motion, there is a firft Motion of Perfe&ion, 
wherein we may truly fey, the Mutation is made, 
yet there is no firft Motion of Inception. 

“J'yhatfoever is moved in any whole Time, is 
neC b * Jil y m ? ve ^ ln every Part of that Time. 

. . All Motion is finite, for it is in Time, which 
is finite. 

Whatfoever is thus proper to Motion, is to be 
applied alfo to Reft and Quiefcence. 


brought nigher to the Mover except by the Motion, 
whence would follow, that there was a Motion be¬ 
fore the firft Motion. Again, Time, the Mea¬ 
fure of Motion, is eternal, therefore Motion itfelf 
is fuch. That Time is eternal (befides that it is 
the general Agreement of Philofophers) is thus 
proved } it cannot ke conceived without rJ rt/r, the 
Inftant, which is intermediate betwixt the pail and 
future, both the End of one and the Beginning of 
the other ■, but, if Time had a Beginning, this. 
t) An would have been only a Beginning, not End ; 
if Time ihould have an End, this Inftant would 
be only an End, not a Beginning, both which are 
repugnant to the Nature of a Moment. 

* Indivifible , void of Quantity ; the Proof where¬ 
of is grounded upon three Theorems, i. That no 
finite Mover can move in infinite Time, therefore 
the firft Mover b infinite. 2. That there cannot 
be infinite Power in finite Quantity ; therefore the 
firft Mover is incorporeal. 3. That there cannot 
be finite Power in that which is infinite, therefore 
the firft Mover is infinite in Power. Hence may 
be colle&ed, that it is impoffible the firft Mover 
Ihould be divifible, corporeal, or affedted with 
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Quantity ; for if he had any, it would either be in¬ 
finite, of which kind a&ual there is none ; or finite, 
wherein could not confift his infinite Power. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Heaven . 

H Aving treated of the Principles, Caufes, and 
Affections of natural Bodies in general, he pro¬ 
ceeds next to Particulars. 

h The World is perfeCt, becaufe it confifts of 
Bodies which are perfect, and comprehendeth all 
Perfection, itfelf not being comprehended by any 
other. 

i Of Bodies, fome are Jimple, others compounded 
of the ftmplc. All natural Bodies are moveable lo¬ 
cally per fe. There is a twofold local Motion, 
fimple, which is competible to fimple Bodies ; and 
mix'd, which is to the mix’d. Hence it followeth, 
that there are fo many Kinds of fimple Bodies, as 
Variations of fimple Motion ; for of one fimple Bo¬ 
dy there is one proper Motion. Simple, local Mo¬ 
tion is twofold ; circular, about the Centre, and 
right ; the Right is either upwards from the Centre, 
or downwords to the Centre, and both thefe either 
fimply, or x*la ri. This fourfold Variation of 
right Motion, evinceth that there are four fimple 
Bodies called Elements. Circular Motion muff be 
proper to fome other firft Effence, different from the 
Conftitutions of the other four iimple Bodies, more 
divine and precedent to all the reft. This is Hea¬ 
ven. 

k Heaven hath neither Gravity nor Levity ; this 
is manitelt from its Motion, which is circular, not 
from the Centre, which is proper to light Things, 
nor to the Centre, as is proper to heavy, but about 
the Centre. 

Heaven is void of Generation and Corruption, and 
cor.fequently of Accretion, Diminution and Altera¬ 
tion, for it hath no contrary ; it is therefore the firft 
Body, not to be confumed by Time and Age. 

1 No Body can be infinite, therefore the World 
itfelf is r.ot infinite, neither is there any Body be¬ 
yond it infinite, nor intelligible or mathematical. 

m There is but one World, for if there were 
more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 
of the other (as being of one Kind) and afcend out 
of its proper Place. 

n The World is eternal ; whatfoever is eternal is 
ingencrate and incorruptible. Plato therefore erred, 
in affirming the World to be generated, but incor¬ 
ruptible. If he meant, that as it was generated, it 
is by Nature corruptible, yet fhrll never be actually 
diffidved, btc.iuE of the eternal Cuufe of its Con- 
fervation, God, heerrethalfo ; for then there would 
be fomethmg that fhould be always, and yet could 
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• Heaven is void of Labour (df*w©-) for it ha^ 
no Contrary to retard its Motion. 

t Heaven hath the threefold Difference ofPofitm, 
upwards and downwards, backwards, right and 
left, for thefe are proper to all animate Thing] 
which have the Principle of Motion within them- 
felves. The right Side of Heaven is the Ea/l, for 
thence begins its Mot^n ; the left Side the IVefi ; 
and confequently the Ar&ick Pole is lowermoll, 
the Antar&ick uppermoft; forwards our Hemifpherc, 
backwards the other. 

* Heaven naturally movetb circularly, but this 
circular Motion is not uniform throughout all Hea- 
ven, for there are other Orbs which move contrary 
to the Primum Mobile ; that there may be a Vicif- 
fitude in fublunary Things, and Generation and 
Corruption. 

' Heaven is fpherical, for to the firft Body the 
firft Figure is mod proper. If it were quadrangu¬ 
lar, triangular, or the like, the Angles would fome- 
times leave a Space without a Body, and occupate 
another Space without a Body. The Motion of 
Heaven is circular, as being the Meafure of all others, 
therefore mod compendious and fwifteft. 

* The Motion of the Proprimum Mobile is equable 
and uniform, for it hath neither Beginning, Middle, 
nor End; the Primum Mobile and firft Mover be¬ 
ing eternal in both, and fubjedl to no Variation. 

• Stars are of the fame Body with that wherein 
they are carried, but more thick and compaft; they 
produce Warmth and Light in inferior Things, 
through Frication of the Air by their Motion; for 
fwift Motion fires Wood, and melts Lead, yet the 
Spheres themfelves are not heated, but the Air only, 
and that chiefly by the Sphere of the Sun, which 
by his Acceifion towards us, increafeth the Heat, 
his Beams falling more dire&ly, and with double 
Force upon us. 

“ The Stars being infixed in the Heavens, are 
moved, not by themfelves, with a proper Motion, 
as Fifties in the Water, and Birds in the Air, but 
according to the Motion of their Orbs. Otherwife 
thole in the eighth Sphere would not be always equi- 
diftant from one another; neither would the Stan 
have always the fame Side turning towards us, as 
we fee the Moon hath. 

The Primum Mobile is carried about with the 
fwifteft Motion : The feven Orbs of Planets under 
it, as they are nearer to it, are carried fo p»uch the 
more fwiftly about by the Motion thereof; and as 
they arc farther diftant, more flowly. Whence by 
how much the nigher they are to the Primum Ms- 
bile, fo much the flower is their proper Motion* 
becaufe it is contrary to that of the Primum Mow's 
sis being from Eaji to Wejt. . 

The Stars are round, for that Flaire is molt un- 
apt for Self-Motion. We fee the Moon is round 
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by her Orbicular Sefifens; therefore the other Stars 
are fo likewife, for the Reafon is the fame in all. 

»The Centre of Heaven is the Earth, round, 
fcated immoveable in the midft; which, together 
with the Sea, makes up one Globe. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Elements. 

r i-p f{ E Element of Bodies is a ftmple Body, into 

* which other Bodies are divided, in which it is 
other actually or potentially j as in Flejh, Wood, and 
the like, there is Fire and Earth potentially ; far in¬ 
to thefe they are fegregated, but actually they are not-, 
for then jhould the Flejh and Wood be fegregated. 

Whereas every natural Body hath a proper Motion. 
Motions are partly fimple, partly mixed ; the mixed 
proper to mixed Bodies , the fimple to fmple. It is 
manifift that there are ftmple Bodies, for there are 
jimpte Motions; the circular proper to Heaven, the 
right to the Elements. 

o The Elements are not eternal ; for they are dif¬ 
fused with reciprocal Mutations, and perijh, and 
are mutually generated of one another. 

» The motive Qualities of the Elements are Gra¬ 
vity and Levity. Heavy is that which is apt to be 
carried downwards to the Center or Midf of Hea¬ 
ven-, Light is that which is apt to be carried up¬ 
wards towards the Extremities of Heaven. Thefe 
are either ftmple or comparative. Simply heavy is 
that which is below all , as the Earth ; Simply light 
is that which is above all, as the Fire ; comparative¬ 
ly, heavy and light, are tbofe in which are bath 
thefe ; above fame, below others, as Air and Water. 
From thefe have mixed Things, Gravity and Levity, 
the heavy are carried downwards to a definite Medi¬ 
um, the light upwards to a definite Extream ; for 
nothing tends to infinite. Whence it followeth, that 
two Elements are extreamfy contrary, /imply heavy, 
and fsmply light. Fire and Earth, which tend to con¬ 
trary Places. Betwixt thefe are two Means, par¬ 
ticipating of the Mature of each Extream, Air and 
IViter. Tbofe Elements which are higbeft and light- 
tjl, are mojt perfect, and have the Nature of Formt 
sis refpeCl of the inferior , becaufe thefe are contained 
by toofe. To be contained, is the Property of Mat¬ 
ter-, to contain, of Form. 

b Hence it follows, that there are four Kinds of 
particular fecond Matter, differing by the accidental 
Differences of Heat, Cold, Husuidity, Siceity , Le¬ 
vity and Gravity, (fimple and comparative) though 
there be but one cotnmon Matter of them all ; for they 
ore made mutually of one another. The mean Elements 
are heavy in theirproperPlaces for Earth being taken 
ouiay. Water tending dowstwards, fucceeds in its 
Rum -, Air defends into tho Plate of Water, hut 
m contrariwife j for Water afcemds not into its Plate 
rf Air, urdef by Force. In the'Extreem it itather- 
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wife j for the Air being taken away, the Fire wifi 
not defend into itt Place, nor the Earth afcend into 
the Place of Water or Air; for Fire is not heavy, 
nor Earth light in their natural Place, becaufe they 
are extream Elements. 

* Figure conduceth to the Swiftnefs or Slownefs of 
Motion either upwards or downwards, but is not 
fimply, and in itfelf the Caufe of Motion ; fo an a- 
cute Figure cuts the Medium fwiftly, a broad obtufe 
Figure Jlowly. Hence a thin Plate of Lead or Iron 
will fwim on Water, becaufe it comprehends much of 
the fubjected Body, which it cannot eafily divide or 
penetrate. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmen¬ 
tation, and Diminution. 

* CT’H E RE is a perpetual Succejfion of Genera- 

-*■ tion, as well fimple as accidental, which pro¬ 
ceeds from two Caufes ; Efficient, the firfl Mover , 
and the Heavens, always moving, and always moved ; 
and Material, the firfi Matter, of which, being non- 
ens a finally, ens potentially, all Things generable 
and corruptible conjifl. This is incorruptible in if elf, 
fufccplible of all Forms, whereby the Corruption of one 
natural Subfiance becometh the Generation of another, 
whatfoever Matter remaineth upon the Corruption, 
being affumed towards the Generation of another. 

Generation and Corruption are twofold, fimple; 
of a SubJ}ance, x« 7 <e rl, of an Accident , Generation 
of the lefs noble Subfiance is called Generation ** 7 £ ts, 
in refpefi of the more noble, as that of Earth in re- 
fpefi of Fire. 

Corruption always fucceedeth Generation, becaufe 
the Term, to which of Corruption (viz-, non-ens) is 
the Term from which of Generation -, and the Term 
to which of Generation (viz. ens in Afi) is the Term 
from which of Corruption. The Matter of that 
which is generated, and that which is corrupted, is 
the fame ; forafmuch as they are, and may be made 
reciprocally of one another, as Air of Water, Water 
of Air -, but differently dijpefed. 

* Alteration' and Generation are different Muta¬ 
tions ; in Alteration the Subject remaineth entire, the 
Affections only are changed, as of fick, found ; in 
Generation the whole is changed, not any jenfeble Sub¬ 
ject remaining. Alteration is a Mutation according 
to Quality Augmentation and Diminution, accord¬ 
ing to Quantity, Local Motion, according to Place. 

f Augmentation and Diminution differ from other 
Mutations ; firfl, in the Object, Generation and 
Corruption concerns Sub/tances } Alteration, Quality, 
lation , Place ; Augmentation and Diminution, Quan- 
tity. Again, in the Manner, that which is gene¬ 
rated, or corrupted, or altered, not neceffarily chang- 
ttb Place, but that which augments or dimin 'Jbetb , 
in fime mansssr ebangeth Place, for it is bigger or 
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Augmentation is an Addition to pre-exifient Quan¬ 
tity} Diminution a Detraction. Whatfoever is aug¬ 
mented or decreafed, is augmented or decreafed ac¬ 
cording to every Part thereof, by Reception of fome- 
thing throughout all Parts ; Decretion on the contra¬ 
ry. The animate Body encrcafeth , but not the Ali¬ 
ment, for the living Creature remainetb, the Aliment 
is converted into the Subfiance of the living Creature. 
Hereupon, that which is augmented is like unto that 
which is altered, for both of thefe remain. All Parts 
of a living Creature are augmented ; thefimilar firfi , 
as Bones and Flejh j then the dijjimilar, as confijling 
of the others. 

Augmentation is made by Accejp.on, or fomething 
according to Form, not according to Matter ; for by 
it the whole is augmented and made more fuel). Ac- 
ccffton of Parts, according to Aiatter, is not Aug¬ 
mentation-, for by Materials only (dejlitute of that 
Form, which the Parts to be augmented have) the 
whole living Creature cannot encreafe. Aliment 
therefore, whereby the living Creature is augmented , 
mufl be the fame potentially which the Thing augment¬ 
ed is in Act. At firft, it is contrary, and dijftmilar, 
being in Power the Part of a living Creature , in Act 
fomething elfe: At lafl, it becometh ajfmilate to the 
living Creature, taking the Form of a Part (by ag- 
generation) through the digejlive Power of the ani¬ 
mate Body, which changeth the Aliment into its own 
Subjlance. 

For this Reafon Augmentation prefuppofeth Nutri¬ 
tion. Nutrition is, when the Aliment as Subjlance 
is converted into the fame Subjlance of the living Crea¬ 
ture. Augmentation, when the fame Aliment, as 
quantitative, is added to the Quantity of the living 
Creature. Hence a living Creature, as long as it is 
found, is always nourijhed, but not always augment¬ 
ed. As that which is added is potentially quantita¬ 
tive Flejh, fo it can augment Flejh ; as it is potenti¬ 
ally Flejh only, fo it nourijheth ; which when it can 
only do (as when Jo much Wine is poured into Water 
that it turns all into Water) then there is a Dimi¬ 
nution of the Quantity, but the Form remainetb. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Action and Paflion. 

* /'"'’Ontaft is of feveral Kinds, Mathematical, by 
1 Contiguity ; Phyfical, when the Extreams of 
feveral Bodies meet, and mutually act and fuffer ; 
Virtual, by Power, and metaphorical. 

h 7 he mutual Action and Pajfton of Pbyftcal Con¬ 
tact is betwixt Things, partly unlike as to their Form , 
partly like as to their Genus (for they are Contraries) 
Matter; each endeavouring to reduce the Patient to 
bis own Likenefs, as Fire, Wood, 

Every Phyfical Agent in acting, fuffers from the 
Patient, for both the Agent and Patient are active , 
endued with Forms Elementary, fufceptible of Con- 
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traries. But as the firft Mover is immoveable, z 
is the firjl Agent impajfible. “ 

1 Every Thing acts, as it is fucb , actually ; fufftrs 
as it is fucb, potentially. The Conditions of Action 
and Pajfton are. five ; I. What the Agent is in Act, 
the Patient is in Power. 2. The Patient is fuel 
according to each Part. 3. That which is more dif. 
pofed,fuffers more, and fo on the contrary. 4. Every 
Patient is continuous , and not actually divided. 5. 
The Agent mujl ntcejfarily touch the Patient , either 
immediately or mediately. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of Mixtion and Temperament. 

y JlAlxtion is not Generation, for the Matter is 
J not fixed with the Form ; nor Alteration, 
for the Quality is not mixed with the Subject; nor 
Augmentation, for Aliment, the Matter of Aug¬ 
mentation, is not mixed with, but converted into 
the animate Body. Conjunction of fma’Il Bodies is 
not true Mixtion, but co-acervation, for thofe Bo¬ 
dies remain actually in the fame, according to their 
Forms, not compofing one third according to every 
Part. Things which have not the fame Matter, 
are not mix’d, becaufe they cannot he active and 
paflive reciprocally. 

Thofe Things which are properly faid to be 
mixed, mull have one common Matter, they mull 
mutually act upon, and fuffer one from another; 
they muft be eafily divifible ; yet fo, as that one be 
not exceflive in refpect of the other, for then it is 
not Mixtion, but Mutation into the more predomi¬ 
nant, as a Drop of Wine into a great Quantity of 
Water. 

1 The Principles and Differences of Elements (fen- 
fible tactile Bodies) are tactile Qualities, inafmuch 
as by fuch Qualities, fenfible Bodies, as fuch, are 
conftituted and differ. Of tactile Qualities there 
are feven Orders, Hot, Cold, Moift, Dry, Heavy, 
Light, Hard, Soft, Vifcous, Arid, Rugged, Smooth, 
Thick, Thin. From the two firft Orders are de¬ 
rived the Differences of Elements; for by Heat and 
Cold, Humidity and Siccity, they aft and fuffer, 
and are mutually changed by alterative Paffions. Of 
thefe firft Qualities two are a&ive. Heat and Cold; 
two paflive. Humidity and Siccity. Heat is that 
which congregates homogeneous Things; Cold, 
that which congregates heterogeneous Things > Hu¬ 
mid, that which is not eafily contained in its own 
Bounds ; Dry, the contrary. 

" As there are Four Elements, there muft be 
Four Conjunctions of the primary Qualities, from 
each of which the Elements are fcverally colkcfted. 
The firft Conjunction is of hot and dry, whence 
proceeded] Fire j the Second, hot and moijt, whence 
Air ; the Third, of Moift and Cold,, whence W+ 
ter} the Fourth, of Cold and Dry, whence Earth. 
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In each of thefe, one Quality is predominant, 

£ ar th is more dry than cold. Water more cold than CHAP. XII. 

m oiJl, Air more moift than hot. Fire more hot than Of imperfedl Mix'd Bodies. 

%, thefe Elements may be mutually tranfmuta- s A/TLX’D Bodies are two-fold, imperfect and 
ted into one another ; the Symbolical, which agree perfcEi ; Meteors are imperfect mix’d Bodies, 

in one primary Quality, are more eafily tranfmu- produced according to Nature, but after a lefs or- 
tated into one another, than the Ajjymbolical, be- derJy and conftant Manner ; ' the general Matter 
caufe it is lefs difficult to change one than many, thereof are the Elements ; the Efficient, the Coelef- 
This Tranfmutation is not a Generation, but a tial Bodies which aft upon Inferiors, by a kind of 
kind of Alteration, whence it is manifeft, one Ele- Coherence ; “ Heaven is higheft ; next Heaven the 
m ent cannot be the Principle of another. Element of Fire ; next Fire, Air ; under Air, Wa~ 

n Mixtion, whereby the Elements concur to the ter and Earth. Clouds are not generated in the 
Compofition of a Mix’d Body, is made by Coa- Sphere of Fire, nor in the Region of the Air, part- 
cervation, as Empedocles held ; but after fuch a ly by reafon of the Heat which is there, partly by 
Manner, that their contrary Qualities remain in reafon of the Motion of the Heavens, which car- 
the Mixt, not potentially only, nor limply actually rieth along with it the Element of Fire, and the 
in their Height, but in a mean kind of Way, their upper Region of the Air ; by which Motion, Heat 
Extremities being reduced to fome Temper. From is produced in inferior Bodies ; for, the Air being 
this Contemplation come Mix’d Bodies, differing carried along by the Heaven, is heated by that Mo- 
according to the various Proportion of the Tempe- tion, and by the Proximity of the Sun and of the 
rament; and, as they are compounded of the Ele- Element of Fire. 

merits, fo they refolve into the fame. x Flames that appear in the upper Part of the Air, 

0 All thefe mix’d Bodies confift of all the Ele- are made thus: The Sun by his Warmth extradt- 
ments j of Earth, for every Thing participates of eth a kind of Breath out of the Earth, which, if hot 
the Nature of that Thing whereof it is produced ; and dry, is called Exhalation, and if hot and moifl-, 
of Water, becaufe every mix’d Thing muft be con- Vapour. Exhalation afcends higher, as being high— 
Crete and terminated, which Properties Water beft er, and being got into the upper Region of the Air, 
affordeth to Earth ; of Air and Fire, becaufe every is there enkindled by the Motion of the Air, and 
perfefl mix’d Body is made by Temperament of Proximity of the Fire. Hence come thofe they call 
Contraries, fuch is Air to Earth, Fire to Water. Fire-brands, Goats, Falling Stars, and the like. 
Again, the Nature of all Mix’d Bodies, as well r Hence are alfo Phafmes , fuch as are called Gulfs, 
animate as inanimate, as to Mixture, is the fame; Chafms, bloody Colours , and the like; the Exhala- 
but that the Animate confifts of all the Elements is tion being varioufly coloured by Reflection of the 
manifeft, in that they are nouriftjed by them. Light, but chiefly feeming Purple, which Colour 

p The Caufes and common Principles of Mix’d arifeth from the Mixture of Fire and White. 

Bodies are three, Material, Formal, Efficient. The 2 The efficient Caufe of Comets are the Sun and 
Material, is the Power to be, and not to be ; by Stars; the material, an Exhalation, hot, dry, con- 
which, Elementary Things are generated and cor- denfed, and combuftible; fo as it burns not much, 
rupted. The Formal, is the Reafon of the Eflence nor is foon extinguilhed. It is called a Cornet, or 
of every Thing. 1 The Univerfal Efficient, is the airy Star, when it is alike on every Side ; a Poga- 
circular Motion of Heaven, not only as being Eter- neia, or bearded Star , when it hath a long Train, 
nal. Continual, and before Generation, but chiefly That it confifts of Fire, is manifeft, becaufe at the 
becaufe it bringeth nigh to us, and carrieth far from fame Time, there is commonly great Wind and 
us, that which hath the Generative Power of all Drought. It appears feldom, and then Angle, and 
Things; that is, the Sun, and the other Stars-, beyond the Tropicks; becaufe Stars, efpecially the 
which by their Acceffion and Receffion are the Sun, diffipate the Matter whereof it confifts. 

Caufes of Generation and Corruption. 1 The Galaxy \s not the Light of many Stars to- 

' All thefe are fo difpofed, according to the Or- gether, as Anaxagoras held, but an Exhalation hot 
der of Nature, that, becaufe no Natural Being can and dry, kindled by the Motion of many great Stars, 
be permanent in the fame individual State, they may which are in that Part where the Galaxy appeareth. 
be at leaft preferved by a continual Succeffion of b We come next to thofe Meteors which are in 
many Individuums of the fame Species; whence the middle and lower Region of the Air; they are 
the Natural Caufe of Generation is only Conferva- there kept fo long, until they are condenfed by the 
tion of the Species. Cold of that Place, into Drops of Water, which if 
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they come down very fmall, are called mijling ; if 
greater. Rain. This thick Vapour, which is feen 
fufpended in the Air, and changeth from Air to 
Water, is a Cloud. Mijl is the Superfluity of a 
Cloud, condenfed into Water. . 

' Vapour attracted by a fmall Heat not much a- 
, bove the Earth, and defending more condenfed by 
the nocturnal Cold, becometh either Dew, or Froji ; 
Froji, when it congealeth before it refolves into 
Water; Dew, when it turns into Water, foasthe 
Warmth cannot dry it up, nor the Cold freeze it. 

d Snow is a congealed Cloud ; Rain, Dew , Froji , 
and Snow, differ aim oft only in Bignefs and Small- 
itcfs. 

c Hail, tho’ it be of the fame Nature as Ice, yet 
is feldom produced in Winter, as being caufed by 
jfntiperijlafes. 

' As the Air above the Earth condenfed, becom¬ 
eth Vapour, and Vapour by Cold becometh Water, 
fo doth it alfo in the Caverns and Receptacles of the 
Earth, by a continual Mutation : Firft it turns into 
little Drops, then thofe little into greater. Hence 
come all Springs and Heads of Rivers, abundantly 
flowing out at one Part of the Earth. Hence great 
Rivers and Fountains commonly flow from great 
Hills, which have grcateft Caverns. 

* T he Parts of the Earth are in continual Muta¬ 
tion ; fometimes humid,. fometimes dry, fomctimes 
fertile, fometimes defert, by new Eruptions or De¬ 
fections of Rivers, or Accefs or Recefs of the Sea, 
according to certain Periods of Time. Thus have 
the Parts of the Earth their Youth and Age, as well 
as Plants and living Creatures, by the Heat and 
Converfion of the Sun. Time and the World ape 
eternal, but Nilus and Tanais were not always, for- 
thofe Places whence they firft iflued, were once dry 
Grounds. 

h The proper Place of Water is the concave Su¬ 
perficies of the Air. This Place the Sea, compaf- 
fing the Earth, pofiefieth; for the fwift and more 
rare Water is drawn upwards by the Heat of the 
Sun; the fait, more thick and terrene, fettleth 
downwards. For this Reafon all Waters tend to 
the Sea, as to their proper Place. Yet, hereby the 
Sea is not enlarged, for the Sun draweth out of it, 
by reafon of its Expanfion, as great a Quantity of 
Water, as it receiveth from Rivers. 

1 The Sea is, as the World, eternal. The Salt- 
nefs thereof proceedeth from Admixtion of fonae 
terrene, aduft Exhalation. From the Top of the 
Sea is drawn up a frelh Vapour; from the Bottom, 
heated by the Sun, an Exhalation, which paffeth 
through the Sea, and cometh up with the Vapour ; 
but falling back into the Sea, bringeth that Saltnefs 
with it, as Water paffed often through Afhes. 

k Winds are produced by the Sun and Stars, of a 
hot, dry Exhalation, which afcending, is driven 
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down again by the Coldnefi of the middle Region 
of the Air, and by reafon of the Ligbtnefi 0 f its 
Nature, cannot go direAly to the Bottom, but is 
carried by the Air up and down. We call it a hot 
and dry Exhalation, as being more dry than humid. 
Wind is weakeft in the Beginning, but gaineth 
Strength, by taking along with it other light Ex¬ 
halations, which it meets with by the Way. 

1 Winds are laid by Heat and Cold; exceffivs 
Heat confumeth the Exhalations, as foon as it com¬ 
eth out of the Earth ; excelfive Cold binds up the 
Pores of the Earth, fo as it cannot pafs. 

m Earthquake is a trembling of the Earth, caufed 
by an Exhalation hot and dry, inclofed in the Bow¬ 
els of the Earth, which driving to get forth, as its 
Nature requireth, and not able, by reafon of the 
Solidity of the Earth, to pais, maketli the Earth 
(bake, forcing a Way through it, and bearing down 
whatfoever oppofeth it. The more hot this inclu¬ 
ded Spirit is, the more vehement. 

Of the fame Nature is Lightning, Thunder, and 
the like. Thunder is, when an Exhalation indofed 
in a thick cold Cloud, rolleth it up and down, and 
at laft breaketh through it with more or lefs Noife, 
according to the Thicknefs of the Cloud. By this 
Eruption it acquireth a rare kind of Heat and Light, 
which is Lightning , fubfequent to the Noife of the 
Eruption^ yet feen before the other is heard, by 
reafon of the Quicknefe of the Sight beyond the 
Hearing. 

" As of dry Exhalations, the rare and difperfed 
produce Thunder and Lightning ; fo of the great 
and condenfed is made iunt'icif. Tvfoe, trpirif, and 
Thunder-bolts. 

° Of lucid Meteors appearing in the Clouds, arc 
Haloes, Rain-Bows, Parelies, and Streaks: All 
thefe are caufed by Refraction, but differ according 
to the Objefls from which they are reflected. A 
Halo appeareth about fome Star, when there hap- 
neth a Cloud to be, the middle Part whereof, by 
reafon of its Rarity, being diflipated, the reft of the 
Parts about, by Reflection, reprefent the Colour of 
the Star. Rainbow is a Refraction of the Sunls 
Beam upon a humid Cloud, ready to diffolve into 
Rain. In like manner are caufed Parelies and 
SJreaks. 

f There are likewifc imperfeCt mix’d Bodies, un¬ 
der, or within the Earth, and thefe alfo of two 
kinds; fome caufed by Exhalation, called Minerals-, 
others by Vapour, called Metals , fufile or duiftile. 

CHAP. XHI. 

Of perfsH mixed Bodies. 

s '"p H E common Affections of perfect mix’d Bo- 
dies, are thofe which proceed* from the pri¬ 
mary Qualities of the Elements, whereof two ate 
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afliw. Heat and Cold; two paflive, Humidity and 
Siccity. The natural Effea of thefe is Geturation, 
when Heat and Cold overcome the Matter ; other- 
wife it is Inquination and Inconcoaion. The oppo¬ 
se to fimple Generation is Putrefaaion ; every 
Thing, unlefs violently diflolved, putrifieth. Hence 
thofe Things that putrify, become firft humid, then 
dry; for the external Heat expelleth the internal, 
and at laft confumeth it. All Things therefore pu¬ 
trify, except Fire, for PutrifaCtion is the Corrup¬ 
tion of the natural Heat in every humid Body, by 
the external. For this Reafon, Things are lefs 
fubjeft to putrify in Cold or in Motion, and the 
hotter or greater they are; as a Part of the Sea may 
putrify, the whole cannot. 

Out of putrid Things are bred living Creatures; 
for the natural Heat, whilft it is feparating, endea- 
vourcth as much as poflible, that what is taken a- 
fur.der, and fegregated by Corruption, may gather 
together in fome fmall Parts, which afterwards, by 
help of the Sun, receive Life. Thus are Worms, 
Beetles, Gnats, and other Infefts bred. 

r Concoftion is the Effect of Heat, InconcoCtion 
of Cold. ConcoCtion Is a Perfection caufed by na¬ 
tural Heat of the oppofite paflive Qualities, which 
are mixed with the Matter, as being paflive. The 
End of ConcoCtion in fome Things is Mutation of 
the Eflfence, as when Food is converted into Fleflj 
and Blocd ; in others only a Mutation according to 
Quantity or Quality, as "in Fruits that ripen. In- 
concoCtion is an Imperfection in the oppofite paflive 
Qualities, proceeding from DefeCt of Heat. 

ConcoCtion is three-fold, orWarait, 14'w«. or- 
Imt- InconcoCtion is alfo three-fold, dfcfliK, po- 

Kwr., Sl1tvrt(. 

’ nWara-is is the ConcoCtion of that Element which 
is in Fruits ; it is perfect, when the Seeds that are 
within the Fruit are capable of producing their 
Like, hereto is oppofite, upS-m, the Incoftion of 
Fruits not able through want of Heat to overcome 
the Humidity. 

"Fif/nnt is a ConcoCtion of an humid interminate 
by external Humidity and Heat ; hereto is oppofite 
fd >Mnt, the Inconcodtion of a humid interminate, 
caufed by Defedt of external Humidity and Heat. 

Od]ntit is a ConcoCtion by dry and external 
Heat, yet not exceflive, for then it were Ad u ft ion ; 
to this is oppofed djdriuaif, an Inconcoftion caufed 
through Defedt of Heat and Fire, or Excels of Hu- 
midity in the Subjedt. 

' As concerning the two paflive Qualities, Things 
are humid and dry, either actually or potentially. 

1 nc ' e Things which are mix’d of humid and dry, 
ate terminate, for thefe Qualities mutually terminate 
one another, whence Bodies confift not without 
tarth and Water, this humid, that dry. And for 
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this Reafon, Animals can only live in Earth and 
Water, which are their Matter. 

The firft Affedtions of terminate Bodies are Hard- 
nefd and Softnefs ; hard is that which yields not to 
the Touch ; foft the contrary. Both thefe are fuch, 
either abfolutely, or relatively. They are made 
fuch by Concretion, which is a Kind of Exiccation. 

■ Exiccation is of Tilings that arc Water, or of 
the Nature of Water, or have Water in them, ei¬ 
ther naturally infite, or adventitious. It is done 
principally by Heat, accidentally by Cold. Hu- 
medtaticn (its contrary) is the Concretion of a Va¬ 
pour into Water, or liquefaction of a folia Body, as 
Metal. Concretion is, when the Humidity being 
removed, the dry is reduced together, and con- 
denfed, either by Cold, as in Generation of Stones ; 
or by Heat, as in Segration of Salt from Water. 
To Concretion is oppofite, Refolution, which is ef¬ 
fected by its Contraries. Thofe Things which are 
condenfed by Heat only, are rcfolved by Cold only, 
and fo on the contrary. 

w Befides thefe principal AffeCtions, there are o- 
thers fecondary, chiefly competent to homogenous 
Bodies, fome paflive, fome aCtive. 

Of paflive Qualities in mix’d Bodies, there are 
eighteen Differences, Concretile, Eliquabih , Molli¬ 
fied bile, Humeaable, Flexible, Frangible, Impref- 
fible, Formable, CompreJJible, Traaile, Ductile, 
Fiffile , Seaile, TJnaious, Friable, Condenjable, Com- 
bujiible, Exhalable, and their Contraries. From 
thefe are thus denominated, Homiomerioas mix’d 
Bodies, as Metals, Gold, Brafs, Silver, Stone, and 
the like; and whatfoever is made out of thefe ; as 
likewife fimilar Parts in Animals and in Plants, as 
Flefh and Bone, whereof fome are more cold, 
which confift molt of Water, others more hot, 
which confift moft of Earth and Air. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Planti and Animals. 

A 7" the End of bis Meteors he propofeth to fpeak of 
fimilar Pafts, as Blood, and tie like ; what 
they are , and to what End, their Matter and Rea¬ 
fon, but efpecially whence they have their Motion ; 
next to proceed todiffimilar Parts ; and lajlly, to fpeak 
of thofe which confift thereof, as Men, Plants, and 
the like. Hence Patricius conjeaures, that his Books 
of the Parts of living Creatures, did immediately, 
fucceed tbofe of the Meteors, wherein he treatetb (as 
he propofeth) of fimilar Parts unto the tenth Chapter 
of the fecond Book, and from thence of the Diffimi- 
lar. But to reduce his Books of living Creatures 
to this Method, is the lefs certain,.for as much as 
many of thefe (befides thofe which treated particular¬ 
ly of Anatomy) have been lojl, of which perhaps 
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were feme which might better have cleared the Series ; 
for tn the Books tbemfelves concerning Animals, 
there is nothing to ground it upon. 

For the Jame Reafon , it is uncertain where his 
Books of Plants ought to have beenplaced , which are 
lo/l ; perhaps they might precede thofe of Animals ; 
for he ajferts that Plants have Souls, (contrary to the 
Stoicks ) endued with vegetative Power ; that they 
live, even tbo’ cut afundcr, as Infedls, whereby two 
or mere are made of one ; that the Subjlance they re¬ 
ceive by Aliment and the ambient Air, is fufficicnt 
for the Prcfervation of their natural Heat. 

As concerning Animals, we have. Of their govern¬ 
ing, one Book. Of their Hiliory, ten Books. Of 
their Parts, four Books. Of their Generation, five 
Books. So exquitely hath he treated upon this Suhjedl , 
as cannot well be exprejfcd by an Abridgment, and 
therefore wc Jhall omit it j the rather becaufe little or 
nothing was done herein by the Academicks or 
Stoicks, a Collation with whom is the principal Dc- 
ftgn of this Summary. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of the Soul. 

'T’HE 1 Knowledge of the Soul conduceth much 
-*■ to all Truth, and efpecially to Phyfick, for 
the Soul is as it were the Principle of animate 
Things. Animate Things differ from inanimate 
chiefly by Motion and Senfe. 

y Whence the ancient Philofophers defined the 
Soul by thefe ; Democritus, the Pythagoreans, An¬ 
axagoras by Motion ; Empedocles and Plato by 
Knowledge ; others by both j others by Incorporiety , 
or a rare Body ; Thales , fomething that moveth j 
Diogenes, Air j Heraclitus , Exhalation , an immor¬ 
tal Subjlance ; Hippo , JVater ; Critas, Blood. 

1 The Soul doth not move itfelf, as Democritus 
held ; for whatfoever is moved, is moved by an- 
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angry, is no more proper than to fay fhe bufldj. 
for it is the Man that is angrv by the Soul, other’ 
wife the Soul were liable to Age , Decay , and Info, 
mity , as well as the Organs of the Body. J ' 
b Neither is the Soul a rare Body , confiding of 
Elements, for then it would uuderftand nothin* 
more than the Elements themfelvrs ; neither is there 
a Soul difFufed through all Things, as Thales held 
for we fee there are many Things inanimate. ’ 
Some from the different Functions of the Soul ar¬ 
gue, that there are more Souls than one in M an 
or that the Soul is divifible, thefupreme intelle&ual 
Part placed in the Head, the irafcible in the Heart, 
concupifcible in the Liver : But this is falfe, for the 
Intellect is not confined to any Part of the Body, 
as not being corporeal, nor organical, but immate¬ 
rial and immortal. 

c The Soul is the firflr Entelcchy of a natural or¬ 
ganical Body, having Life potentially. Fiji, En- 
telechy .] F.ntelechy is twofold, the firft is the Prin¬ 
ciple of Operation, as Science ; the fecond, the 
A<Sl itfelf. Of a Natural, [not of an artificial Bo¬ 
dy, as a Tower or Ship, Organical Body. ] that is, 
endued with Inftruments for Operation, as the Eye 
for Seeing, the Ear for Hearing ; even Plants have 
Ample Organs. Having Life potentially ] as it were 
in itfelf, for potentially is lefs than a&ually j aftu- 
ally, as in him that wakes; potentially, as in him 
that is afleep. 

The Soul is otherwife defined, that by which wc 
firft live, feel, and underftand j whence appeareth, 
there are three Faculties of the Soul, nutritive, fin- 
Jitive , intellective ; the inferior comprehended by 
the fuperior potentially, as a Triangle by a Qua¬ 
drangle. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the nutritive Faculty. 


other. Again, if the Soul were moved per fe, it 
would be in Place, and it were capable of being 
moved violently, and it would be of the fame Na¬ 
ture with the Body, and might return into the Bo¬ 
dy after the Separation. Neither is the Soul moved 
by itfelf, but from its Objedls for if it were mov¬ 
ed eflentially, it might recede from its Eflence. 
The Soul therefore is not moved per fe, but by Ac¬ 
cident only, according to the Motion of the Body. 

* The Soul is not Harmony, (a proportionate 
Mixture of Contraries) for then there muft be more 
Souls in the fame Body, according to the different 
Conftitution of its Parts. But tho’ we commonly 
fay, the Soulgrieveth, hopetb, fcareth, &c. we are 
not to underftand that the Soul is moved, but only 
that thefe are from the Soul in the Body that is 
moved j fome by local Motion of the Organs, o- 
thers by Alteration of them. To fay, the Soul is 


'T'HE * firft and moft common Faculty of the Soul, 
is the Nutritive ; by which Life is in all 
Things, the Ails and Operation thereof are to be 
generated, and to take Nourifhment. 

Nutriment is received either towards Nutrition 
or Augmentation. Nutrition is the Operation of 
the'nutritive Faculty, conducing to the Sub fiance 
itfelf of the animate Being, Augmentation is the 
Operation of the nutritive Faculty, whereby the 
animate Body increafeth to perfe& Magnitude. In 
Nutrition are confidered, tire Soul nourifhing, the 
Body nourilhed, and the Food by which the Nou¬ 
rifhment is made } hereto is required a natural 
Heat, which is in all living Creatures. The Ali¬ 
ment is both contrary, or unlike, and like to tire 
Body nourilhed ; as it is undigefted, we fey N«t" 
rifhment is by the contrary; as altered by Dig® 1 " 
on, like is nourilhed by its Jike. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the fenjttiv* Fatuity. 

T HE ' fenjitive Faculty of the Soul is that by 
which Senfe is primarily in Animals. Senfe is 
, Mutation in the Organ caufed by fome fenfible 
Object. It is not fenlible of itfelf, nor of its Or¬ 
gan, nor of 2ny interior Thing. To reduce it to 
aft, is requifite fome external fenlible Object, for 
Senfe cannot move itfelf, being a paffive Power, as 
that which is combuftible cannot burn itfelf. 

f Of fenlible Objedls there are three Kinds. Pro- 
pir, which is perceived by one Senfe without Error, 
as Colour in refpedl of Sight. Common which is 
not proper to any one, but perceived by all. Acci¬ 
dental, which, as fuch, doth not affedl the Senfe. 

Senfe is either external or internal ’, the external 
are five. Seeing, Hearings Smelling , Touching , 
Tajling. 

e The Objedl of Seeing is Colour, and fomething 
without a Name that gliftens in the dark, as the 
Scales of Filh, Glow-worms, and the like. Co¬ 
lour is the Motive of that which is adlually perfpi- 
cuous; nothing therefore is vifible without Light. 
Perfpicuous is that which is vifible, not by itfelf, 
but by fome other Colour or Light, as Air, Water, 
Glifs. Light, in the Adi of a perfpicuous Thing, 
as it is perfpicuous. It is not Fire, nor a Body, 
for then two Bodies would be in the fame Place. 

To Sight and all other Senfes is requifite a Me¬ 
dium and convenient Dillance. The Objedl firft 
cffedb the Medium, then the Organ. 

h The Objedl of Hearing is found. Sound is 
made by Collifion of two Bodies, hard, fmooth, 
and hollow, in a Medium, as Air or Water, fwift- 
lyand vehemently before the Medium be difiipated. 

Eccho is a reflex Sound, when the Air, gathered 
together and forced into _a Veflel, or fome Place 
which hindereth its DifFufion and Progrefs, reverts 
as a Bafeagainft a Wall. Sound is always refledl- 
td, tho’ not always perceptibly, as Light alfo, o- 
therwife all Places would be dark, which were not 
diredlly oppofite to the Sun, or fome lucid Body. 

Sound is made by that which moveth the Air, 
and continually ftirreth it, till it arrive at the Or¬ 
gan, wherein there is an infite, connatural, animate, 
immoveable Air, which being moved by the exter¬ 
nal Air, yieldeth the Senfe of Hearing. Hence it 
cometh, that we can hear under Water, for the 
Water cannot get into this Air, becaufe of the wind- 
■ng narrow Parages in the Ear ; if it do get in, or 
the Membrane which containeth this Air be other- 
wife broken, it caufeth Deafnefs. 

Voice is the Impullion of Air attradled by Re- 
‘Pwation, and forced againft the vocal Artery by 
the Soul, which is in the Lung?, with fome Intent 
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of Signification. Voice therefore is not proper to 
all Animals, but to fuch only as have Blood and 
Breath. Fifhes therefore have not Voice. 

' The Objedl of Smelling is Odour. This Senfe 
is not fo perfedl in Men as in other Creatures, 
whence Men perceive not Odours, unlefs with De¬ 
light or Diflike, when they are fo ftrong as to ex¬ 
cite one of thefe. This Defedl proceedeth from the 
Organ of Smelling, which in us is more obtufe. 
The Medium of Smelling is Air and Water, for 
Fifhes fmell. Hence all "living Creatures fmell not 
after the fame Manner; they which breathe, fmell 
by drawing in the Air, the reft not fo, becaufe of 
the different Accommodation of the Organ. Thofe 
therefore which fmell by drawing in the Air, can¬ 
not fmell under Water. Odour confifts generally 
in dry, as Sapor in humid. The Organ of Smel¬ 
ling is dry potentially, as the Objedl is adlually. 

k The Objedl of Tajle is Sapor. Whatfoever is 
guftable, is tadlable, and humid, either adlually, or 
at leaft potentially. Dry Things are fubjedl to 
Tafte, as they are potentially humid, and melt as 
Salt. The Tafte perceiveth that which is guftable 
and that which is inguftable, as the Sight, Darknefs, 
the Hearing, Silence ; for every Senfe perceiveth 
the Prefence and Abfence of its Objedl. That 
which is potable is perceived by the Touch, as hu¬ 
mid by the Tafte, as having Sapor. The Tongue 
taftes not that which is dry, becaufe the Organ of 
Tafte mull be fuch potentially, as the Objedl is 
adlually ; but without Humidity nothing is guit- 
able. The Kinds of Sapors are fweet and bitter* 
to fweet are referred undlious ; to bitter fait. The 
mean are fharp, piccant, acid, acute ; guftable is 
that which moveth the Tafte, and reduceth it to 
adl. 

1 The Objedls of Touch are the primary Quali¬ 
ties, the Organ is that Part which is potentially 
that which the Objedl is in adl; for that which is 
like, cannot fuffer from its like. We feel not 
Things of equal Heat, Cold, Hardnefs, or Softnefs. 
The Flelh is the Medium ; the firft Sen lory is fome¬ 
thing more internal. Herein Touch and Tafte 
differ from the other Senfes, whofe Objedls are at 
greater Diltance. Touch perceiveth Things tadlile 
and not tadlile. 

m All thefe Senfes receive fenfible Species with¬ 
out Matter, as Wax the Impreffionof a Seal with¬ 
out the Gold. The Organ or Senfory is that in 
which the fenfitive Faculty primarily cxifls j a ve¬ 
hement Objedl deftroyeth the Organ. 

“That there are no more external Senfes than 
thefe five, is manifefl, in that there are no more in 
perfedl Animals ; neither is there any Need of a 
iixth Senfe to perceive common Objedls, which eve¬ 
ry Senfe difcerns by Accident, as Motion, Figure. 

The Adl of the Objedl, and the Adl of the Senfe 
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iifelf, as Sonationand Audition, are really the fame, 
differ only intentionally. This Aft is generally in¬ 
die Senfitive, not in the Subjeft. 

° Senfible Qualities are finite, as being bounded 
by Extremes and their Contraries, divifible by Ac¬ 
cident into infinite, according to the Divifion of 
their continuous Subjeft. 

p In Senfibles, fume are potentially fenftble, as a 
Part joined to the whole; others aftually, as the 
Whole itfelf, or a Part feparated from the whole. 
But of feparate Parts fome are fo little, that Senfe 
cannot aftually perceive them, by Reafbn of their 
■want of due Magnitude. 

-i Sounds and Odours are fucceflively generated 
in the Medium , and by Degrees deduc’d to the 
Organ ; but Light is produced in an Inftant in the 
Medium, not carried through it by local Motion. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Common Senfe. 

external Senfe perceiveth the Differences 
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of its own Objeft, as Sight judgeth of black 
and white ; but the Differences of divers Objefts 
cannot be perceived by the fame Senfe; there is 
therefore a common Senfe , which judgeth the Aft ions 
of external Senfe, and the Differences of fenfible 
Objefts. The Judgment being of a fenfible Ob¬ 
jeft, muff be done by Senfe, and by one Senfe only ; 
for, if there were more, one would objeft one Ob¬ 
jeft apart, the other another, and confequently 
could not judge between them. For that which 
judgeth null have Knowledge of all that whereof 
it judgeth, which no exterior Senfe can afford, as 
being confined to its proper Objeft. 

Common Senfe judgeth contrary or different Sen- 
fibles in the fame Initant, for it difeerneth together 
fweet and black, bitter and fweet. Hence it is like 
the Centre of a Circle, which in divers Refpefts is 
called one, and many. It is one, as all the exter¬ 
nal Senfes are united in it; many, as it is the 
Fountain and Judge of them. 

s Senfe differs from Intellect ; for Senfe is in all 
Jiving Creatures ; Intelleft in few. Senfe erreth 
not about its proper Objeft, but is always true ; 
Intelleft often erreth by falfe Opinions and Habits. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Phantafy and Cogitation. 

* pROM Senfe is derived Phantafy and Cogitation. 

" Phantafy differs from Senfe and Intellect, tho’ 
it exift not without a previous Knowledge of Senfe., 
as ne ther doth Cogitation, which is in Aftion of 
the Intellect, comprehending Science, Opinion , and 
Prudence. 

The Aft of Phantafy differs from Cogitation , for 
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we fancy Things folfe, and at our own Pleafute- 
but we think only what is true, and like unt Q 
Truth, and that not as we pleafe our felves, but 
as the Thing feemeth. Moreover, when we think 
that Things are ill or good, we are moved with 
Fear, Joy, Hope ; but when we fancy, only with¬ 
out Application of Judgment, we are not mov’d 
no more than y/e are frighted at a Pifture. 

Phantafy is not properly Senfe ; Phantafy sfieth 
in him that fleepeth, Senfe doth not; Senfe was 
with us from our Birth, Phantafy not ; Senfe is i n 
all Animals, Phantafy is not; Senfe is true, Phan, 
tafy often falfe; Senfe is only of Things prefent, 
Phantafy of the Abfent likewife. ’ 

Phantafy is not Science or Intelleft, for that is 
always of Things true and real, Phantafy often is 
of Things falfe ; Phantafy is not Opinion , for Opi¬ 
nion is followed by Faith, Phantafy is not. 

Phantajy is a Motion in Animals from Senfe in 
aft, by which Motion they are varioufly affefted, 
and conceive Things fometimes true, and fometimes 
falfe. The Error of Phantafy arifeth from the Er¬ 
ror of the Senfes ; Phantafy, therefore, is of near 
Affinity with Senfe ; for, tho’ it be not Senfe, yet 
it exifts not without Senfe ; or in Things that have 
no Senfe. It is derived W t» from Light; for 
Sight, the moll excellent of Senfes, cannot aft with¬ 
out Light. 

Many Things are done by Animals, according 
to Phantajy , either bccaufe they have not Intelleft, 
as Beafts, or that Intelleft is obfeured in them. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of Memory and Reminifcence. 

° pROM Phantajy proceeds Memory, which is of 

" Things pafi, as Senfe is of the prefent Opinion 
of the Future. Senfe and Intelleftion are neceflarily 
previous to Memory. Hence thofe Animals only, 
which have Senfe of Time, remember as Hories 
and Dogs, yet Memory is not without Phantafy, 
even not that Memory which is of intelligible 
Tilings ; for he that remembereth, is fenfible that 
he firft faw, heard, or learned what he remember- 
eth. Memory, therefore, is reducible per Jt to Phan- 
tafy, as being of Phantafms, to Intelleft only by 
Accident. Hence, in the fame Part of the Soul, 
wherein Phantafy exifls, refideth likewife Memory, 
for if it were placed only in the Intellectual Facul¬ 
ty, it would not be competent to Beafts, which we 
lee it is. 

Memory is made by Impreflion of fome Image 
by the Senfe upon the Soul. Hence they, who re¬ 
tain not the image and Figure of Senfe, either by 
continual Motion, or excelfive Humidity, as Chil¬ 
dren, or Drought, as old Men, remember not. To 
Memory, therefore, is required a moderate Tempe¬ 
rature of the Brain, yet more inclined to dry. 
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» Reminifctnee i* not ar Refumption or Aflump- the Image is rendered clearly; To when there is a 
'on of Memory, hut differs fpecifically from both Tumult and Agitation of the Humours, there are 
t'hefe for Beafts hare not Reminifcence, tho’ they no Images prefented, or thofe dreadful, fuch as are 
have* Memory, Reminifcence being made by Dif- the Dreams of melancholy and fick Perfons; but 
coutfe and diligent Difquifition colle&ing one Thing when the Blood paffeth fmoothly, and the Humours 
from another by a continued Series and Order, un- are fettled, we have pure and pleating Dreams ; a 
tl | at laft we call that to Mind which we had for- a Dream therefore is a Phantafm, caufed by Mo- 
' teI)i lion of Senlibles already perceived by Senfe, occur- 

” CHAP. XXI. ring to Animals in Sleep. 


Of Sleep and Waking. 


C H A P. XXIII. 


,’T'O Senfe belongeth Sleep and Waking ; for 

1 thofe animate Things which want Senfe, nei- 
,|jsr fleep nor wake, as Plants. Sleep is an Immo¬ 
bility, and Band, as it were, of Senfe ; Waking is 
a Solution and Remiffion of Senfe. 

■! The cliief Seat of Sleep is the Common Senfe , 
which being bound up by Sleep, all the exterior 
Rentes, whereof this is the common Centre, are 
bound up likewife, and reftrained for the Reft and 
Health of the Animal, which is the End of Wak¬ 
ing alfo. 

* Every Impotence of Senfe is not Sleep, but 
cttly that which is caufed by Evaporation of the 
Aliment. Hence we are moft fubjedl to Sleep after 
Meat, for then much humid Vapour afeends, 
which firft maketh the Head heavy by Confidence 
there, then defeends and repels the Heat, whereby 
is induced Sleep. That Slap is made in this man¬ 
ner, is evident from all foporiferious Things, as 
Peppy, which caufeth Heavinefs in the Head, by 
fetuing up Vapours. Labour prcduceth Sleep , by 
difperfing the Humours, whence produceth Vapour. 
Drunken Men and Children are fubjeCl to fleep 
much, melancholy Perfons little, for they are fo 
cold within, that the Vapour ex.haleth not, efpeci- 
ally they being of a dry Conftitution. Sleep, there¬ 
fore, is a Receffion of the Heat inward, with a na¬ 
tural kind of Circumobfiftence. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Dreams. 

‘ F\Reaming is an AffeCMon of the fenfory Part, 
in as much as it is Fanttftick; a Dream is an 
Apparition or Phantafm feen in Sleep. 

After the Fun&ions of the external Senfes, there 
remain their Motions and Similitudes induced by 
their Obje&s into their Organs ; thefe occurring in 
Sleep, ca Dreams, but not at all Times, nor at 
every Age, for their Species Ihew not thpmfclvcs, 
but upon deflation of the Humours, Hence Dreams 
are not immediately after Sleep, nor in Infants 
foon after their Birth, for then there is too great 
Commotion, by rcnfcn of the .Alimentary Heat. 
As therefore xn.iraakkd Water po Image appear- 
tth, or if any, much diftorted ; but when it is calm 


Of the Intelleflive Faculty. 

b T HE third Faculty of the Soul is the Intelhr- 
tite, proper to Man. Intellefl is that Part 
of the Soul whereby it knoweth-and underftana’eth. 
It is two-fold. Patient and /Igcnt. Patient Intel- 
lea is that by which Intellect becometh all Things, 
for Intellection is like Senfe ; Senfe is by Paffion 
from a fenfible Object, Intellect, from an Intellec¬ 
tual. The Properties of Patient Intellect are thefe ; 
It is void of Corruptive Paffion ; it is apt for Re¬ 
ception of Species, it is that Species potentially ; it is 
not mix'd with the Body ; it hath no Corporeal Or¬ 
gans ; it is the Place of Species. 

c That there is alfo an Agent Intellefl, is mani- 
feft; for in whatfoever kind, there is fomething 
that is potentially all of that kind, there is feme- 
thing likewife which is the efficient Caufe of all in 
that kind ; this is the Agent Intellefl, a Cognofci- 
tive Power which enlightencth Phantafms and the 
Patient Intellefl. The Properties thereof are, that 
it is feparable from the Body, Immortal and Eternal ; 
that it is not mix’d with the Body ; that it is void of 
Pajfson ; that it is ever in Aft ; but the Patient In¬ 
tellefl is mortal, which is the Caufe of Forgetful- 
ntfs. 

d The A&ion of the Intellefl is two-fold ; one, 
Intelleflion of Indiviftbles, in which is neitherTruth 
nor Falfhood, as all Jimple Apprehenfions ; the other 
Complex, when we compound and unite Notions by 
Affirmation Or Negation. This is always either 
true or falfe, the other neither. T he Simple is Pre¬ 
cedent to the Complex. 

* Intellefl in Adi is either Practici or Theoretick. 
As a fenfible Object reduceth the fenfible Faculty 
from Power to ail, fo doth an intellectual Faculty , 
and as the Operation of’ Senfe is threefold. Simple 
Apprehenfion, Judgment if it be good or ill, and bil¬ 
ly, Appetitien or Averfion, according to that Per- 
' ception : So likewife is the Operation of the Prac- 
tiek Intellefl three-fold ; Firft, it is moved by Phan¬ 
tafms, as Senfe is by external Senfthles. Secondly, 
it judgetb the Objeft to be good or ill, by Affirmation 
or legation. Thirdly, it movetb the Will to tur¬ 
fite or Jbun it, whence it is call’d Prafliek. This 
Practick Intellect is moved as well when the fenfi- 
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fible Objeft is abfent, as when it is prefent, only jeffs. That they have Appetite ts mantfeft, inaf 
excited by the Phantafy. The Objett of the Theo- much as they arefenftble ft Pam and PUafure. 
retick Intellect is true or falfe ; of the Practick, Beafts have fenfitive Phantafy only ; Rati ma i 
eood or ill Creatures, deliberative, which ccmparetb many things 

6 f The Rational Soul, in fome manner, is every conducing to feme foreknown End, and cboofelh the 
Thing : for that which a&uallv knoweth, is in moft expedient. Yet fomettmes the Senfttive Appetite 
fome manner the fame with the Thing known. in Man overfwaycth the Rational -, but by the Order 

of Nature, the Will, which is Rational, ought, as 
CHAP. XXIV. being the Superior to it, to overfway the Senftti ve . 

r- . Thus there are three Motions, one of the Will com- 

Of the Motive Facu y. manding, another of the Senfttive Appetite rejijling, 

s TtEftdes the nutritive, fenfitive, and intelleS'ive and a third of the Body obeying. But when the fen- 
& faculties, thereisalfoa moiive Faculty ,n a- fitive evcr-ruletb, there are only two Motions, f„ 
nimate Creatures. That it is not the fame with the the Wsll rejifts not, but ,s deceived. 
nutritive b manif eft, inaf much as it proceeds from 

Imagination and Apprebenfien, which Plants had not, M A r * A > 

neither have they Organs fit for Motion, which Na- Of Life and Death. 

ture would have given them if they have this Power. . 

That it is not the fame with the fenfitive, appears, * Eneration and Diflolution are common to all 
in that fome Animals which have Senfe, have not the VJ living Creatures, though all are not produced 


living Creatures, though all a 


s Zoophytes, which have not the Organs and dijfolved in the fame Manner. 


fit fir Ws Motion. Neither is it the fame with the ‘ The Generation of a living Creature is the firfl 
'Theoretick Intellect, for that judgeth not as to Aai- Conjunfiion of the nutritive Soul with the 
en: But progrefftve Motion is the Aaion of an Ani- Heat. 

mal flying III, or purfuing Good. Life is the Permanence of that Soul with 

h The Principles of local Motion in Animals, are Heat, 
the praflick Intellect (under which is comprehended Youth is the Encreafe of the firfl R ‘ff. 


Life is the Permanence of that Soul with the fail 

Heat- „ . 

Youth is the Encreafe of the firfl Refrigerahvt 


the pratfick Intellect (under which is comprehended Youth is the Encreafe of the firfl Refngeratm 
Phantafy) and Appetite. Thefe two direff and im- Part, Age the Decreafe thereof, **(*»• the confiant 
pel the Motive Faculty to Aaion : IntelUa and Phan- and perfea Life which is betwixt both, 
tafy by direaing what is to be Jhunned, what to be As long as an animate Creature Isveth, it hath no- 
embraced-. Appetite by Jhunning or embracing it. Ap- tural Heat within itfelf-, and as foon as that fashth, 
petite is the chief Principle thereof ; for that may dieth. The Principle of this Heat is in the Heart 
move without IntelUa, as in Beafts, and many times If it be extinguifhed in any other Part, the Animal 
in Men, who defers their Reafon to follow their Pica- may live-, but if in the Heart, it cannot, 
fure: But IntelUa never moveth without Appetite, This Heat is extinguifhed two Ways-, rtrft In 
that is. Will-, for Appetite is the Principle of all Ccnfumption, when it fai/eth of itfelf-, Secondly, bi 
Motion, Honeft and Dijhoneft -, IntelUa only of ho- Extinction, from fome contrary, as in violent Death, 
nefl Motion. the Caufe is the fame in both. Defect of Amen., ■ 

In Man, Appetite is twofold-. Will, which fol- which in the living Creature is its Vital Momrt, 
loxveth the Judgment of Reafon ; and fenfual Appe- as Fire wanting Refrigeration, groweth more violent, 
tite irafcible or concupifcible, which followeth Senfe and foon confumeth the Humidity, which being gone, 
and Phantafy. itfelf muft of Neceffity go out. 

In the Motion of Animals, three Things are confi- Refrigeration therefore ts necejary to tbtUtfi 
dered -, Firfl, that which moveth, and that is Pwo- vation of the natural Heat. Plants art refrigerat'd 
fold- the Appetible Object, which moveth the Ap- by the ambient Air, and by Aliment: lheir natural 
. X i r J _ -AC-i.-a .. an-! lj . km a old- and artea up 


Appetite itfelf, which being moved by the appetible by excefftve Heat . Ant malt whtch hve tn the A, 
Objea, moveth the Animal. Secondly , by what it or in the Water, art refrigerated by the Air or tra 
moves, which is the Heart of the Animal, by which ter j fome by breathing , others without. 

Inflrument the appetible Objea moveth it. Thirdly , » Death, according to the ExtmHiou of run 

that which is moved, the Animal itfelf, perfea. Heat, is two-fold, violent 

1 Infects are moved locally, as perfect Animals are, the Caufe is oxtnnfical ; natural, when the 
and confequently by the fame Principles, Appetite and thereof is in the animate Creature. *or Wat r 
Phantafy: But this Phantafy is imperfea, diffufed whereon Lift dependeth (the Lungs) u fi 
through the whole Body, as appear eth by tbeir un- Nature, that it cannot perfor m ttt_ QfficJ 
certain Motion only towards prefent occurrent Ob- Death therefore someth firom Defiett tf MWs 


1 Infects are moved locally, as pericct ssmmais are, tnc cuujc u , 

and confequently by the fame Principles, Appetite and thereof is in the animate 
Phantafy: But this Phantafy is imperfea, diffufed whereon Lift dependeth 
through the whole Body, as appear eth by tbeir un- Nature , that it cannoti 
certain Motion only towards prefent occurrent Ob - Death therefore Cometh fi 
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tbriugh want of Refrigeration, the Radical Hums- 
iilf is confumed and dried up. Refrigeration faileth 
naturally, when by Progrefs of Time, the Lungs in 
Creatures that have Breath, the Gills in Fijhes grow 
ft bard, that they are unapt for Motion. 

” Old Men die eaftly, as having but little natural 
Heat ; and without Pain, becaufe their Dijfolution 
ernes not from any violent Affe£iion. 

o The Lives of living Creatures, as well of the 
fame, as of divers Species, differ in Length ; the 
longeft Life, mojl commonly, is that of fame Plants , 
as the Palm and Cyprefs ; that of Creatures which 
have Blood, rather than the Bloodlefs ; that of Ter- 
rtjlrial Creatures rather than the Aquatile ; that of 
thofe which have great Bodies, as of Elephants, ra¬ 
sher than thofe of little. 

p The Caufes of long Life are, Firjl , the Quanti¬ 
ty and Quality of the vital Moijlure ; if it be much 
and fat, not eafsly dried up nor congealed. Secondly, 
Kmural Heat, which JuJfereth not that Humour to 
be congealed. Thirdly, a due Proportion betwixt 
this Heat and that Moijlure. Fourthly, fewnefs of 
Excrements, for Excrements are contrary to Nature, 
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and fometimes corrupt Nature itfelf, fometimes a 
Part. 

Salacious Creatures, or laborious, grow foon old, 
by reafon of Exjiccation. For the fame Reafon Men 
are Jhorter lived than TVomen, but more active. 

In hot Countries animate Creatures are larger and 
live longer than in cold. Thofe Animals which have 
little or no Blood, either are not at all produced in 
the Northern Parts, or foon die. 

Both Plants and Animals, if they take not Aliment, 
die ; for the natural Heat, when the Ailment fail¬ 
eth, confumeth the Matter itfelf wherein it is, the 
Vital Moijlure. 

Aquatile Creatures are Jhorter lived than the Ter- 
rejlrial, and the Bloodlefs than thofe that have Blood, 
becaufe their Humidity is more waterijh, and confe- 
quently more apt to to be congealed and corrupted. 

q Plants live long, as having lefs of waterijh Moi¬ 
jlure, which therefore is not fo apt to be congealed. 
The Largenefs of the upper Parts, as well in Plants 
as Animals, is a Sign of long Life, becaufe it argues 
much natural Heat. The upper Part of a Plant is 
the Root, not the Boughs. 


The THIRD PART. 

CHAP I. 

E THICK. 


VX/E come next to the Moral Part of Philofbphy, 

” including Ethici, Oeconomick, and Politick. 
Of the firft, we have ten Books of Arijlotle’s, writ¬ 
ten to his Son Nichomacbus ; two Books, called his 
great Ethici ; one of Virtues. Of Oeconomick, two 
Books; of Politick eight. We fliall not have Re- 
courfe to thefe for an Account of his Doctrine in 
this kind, being furniflied by Stobeeus with a Sum¬ 
mary of what he, and the reft of the Peripateticks 
averted in Morality. 

Ethici ’ (faith he) is fo called aoro tZ star, from 
Cujlom, for thofe Things, the Principles and Seeds 
whereof we receive from Nature, are to be perfect¬ 
'd by Cuftom and right Inftitution. Hence Ethick 
pertaineth only to living Creatures, and particular¬ 
ly to Man; for the reft acquire Cuftom, not by 
Reafon, but Neceffity, Man by Reafon. 

Of the Soul, one Part is Rational , the other Ir¬ 
rational ; the rational Part is Judicative, the irra¬ 
tional Appetitive ; of the rational that which is The- 
orrtici, converfant in divine Things, is called Sci- 
encey that which is Prallick, converfant in human 
Anions, is called Counfel. Of the latter, one Part 
is concupifcible, another irdfcible. 

In like manner Virtue is two-fold, rational and 
rational, confifting in Theory and Practice. E- 


thick Virtue confifteth not in Science, but in Elec¬ 
tion of Goods. 

Virtue is perfected by three Things; Nature, 
Cujlom, and Reafon. For a Man differing from 
other Creatures, both in Body and Mind, as being 
a Species placed between divine Efiences and irrati¬ 
onal Creatures, hath ‘fome Affinity to both; in 
what is rational, and agrees with the Soul, he is al¬ 
lied to the Divinity ; in what is irrational, proper 
to the Body, he agrees with the irrational. Both 
thefe defire Perfedion by Reafon ; and Firft, he de- 
fireth to be, for this is naturally infite in him. 
Hence he affedeth Things that are according to 
Nature, and is averfe from Things contrary to his 
Nature. He endeavoureth to preferve Health, Plea- 
furr , Life, thefe being according to Nature, expe- 
tible in themfelves, and good. On the contrary, 
he fhunneth Sicknefs, Pain, and Death, as being 
repugnant to Nature, and therefore ill, - and to be 
avoided. We love our own Bodies, we love our 
own Souls, their Parts, their Faculties, their ACls. 
The Principle of Appetite, Office, and Virtue, is 
a providential Care of thefe. If Error did not hap¬ 
pen concerning Things expetible and avoidable, but 
that we lived continually participant of Good, and 
void of Ill, we fhould not enquire ill thefe for a true 
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Ele&ion. But being Things expetible and avoid¬ 
able, through Ignorance often deceived, fometimes 
rcjetfling the Good, fometimes admitting the Ill for 
Good, we neceflhrily have Recourfe to Conjlancy of 
'?tidgmcnt, which having obtained convenient to 
Nature, we call it, from the Excellency of its 
Function, Virtue, admiring and honouring it above 
a 1 Things. For Adlions, and thofe which are 
ct.I'd Unices, proceed from Election of Things ac¬ 
cording to Nature, and Rejection of Things repug- 
junr to Nature. Herein confift right Actions and 
Sins ; ei ui < n thefe Jependeth a i nr oft the whole 
itca'iui ot Eleilkn, as vec ifc.’K briefly demonftiate. 

FI at Children are expetible to Parents, not only 
jsr Ufe or Benefit, but alfo in themfelves, is moll 
er idtnt. Tliere is no Man fo cruel and lavage, 
who doth not rather defire his Children after his 
Death fhould live happily and well, than otherwife. 
By this AfFeiftion dying Perfons make Wills, pro¬ 
viding even for the unborn, chooftng Tutors and 
Guardians to aflift them. And as Children are loved 
for themfelves, fo likewife we love Parents , Breth¬ 
ren, Wife , Kindred, Acquaintance, Countrymen , 
for themfelves, as having fome Intcrell in them by 
Nature. For, Man is a fociable communicative 
Creature ; and tho’ of Friendlhips fome are more 
remote than others, it is nothing to the Purpofe, for 
all Friendlhip is for its own Sake, and not for Ufe 
only. And if Friendlhip with Countrymen be ex¬ 
petible in itfelf, it will likewife be expetible in itfelf 
with all Men ; for all thofe who benefit others, are 
fo afTetfted towards them, that they do moll Acti¬ 
ons for the Office Sake. Who will not free any 
Man from a wild Beaft, if he be in his Power ? 
Who will not direct a Man that is out of his Way ? 
Who will not relieve a Man that is ready to ftarve, 
or diredl a Man in a Defart to a Spring ? Who de- 
fires not to be well fpuken of after Death ? Who ab¬ 
hors not thefe Speeches as unnatural ? 

When 1 am dead , let Earth be mix’d with Fire , 

I care net, fo 1 now have my lie fire. 

It is manifeft therefore, that we have a natural 
Good-will and Friendlhip towards all Mankind, as 
a Thing being expetible in itfelf, and confbnant to 
Reafon. 

7 he Race of Gods and Men is one. 

From Nature both alike begun. 

Love of all Mankind being thus common to us, 
much more evidently it is expetible in itfelf towards 
thofe whom Converfation hath made our Friends. 
A Friend, Friendlhip, and Good-will, are expetible 
in themfelves. 

In like manner, Praife is expetible in itfelf ; for 
we contra<5f Society with thofe who praife us 3 and 
If Praife, Glory likewife, which is nothing but the 
Praife of many Perfons. 

Now feeing that external Goods are expetible in 
themfelves, much more are the Goods of Soul and 
Body expetible in themfelves. For, ifManbeexpe- 
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tible in himfelf, the Parts of Man muft likewife be 
expetible in themfelves. The Parts of Man in general 
are Soul and Body ; the Body therefore is expetible in 
itfelf. Why fttould the Body of another Perfon be 
dear to us, and not our own ? Or why fhould our Bo¬ 
dy be dear to us, and not the Parts and Fun&iona 
thereof ? Health therefore. Strength, Beauty, Swift - 
nefs, found Sen/e, and the reft, are expetible in 
themfelves ; for none of ordinary Capacity would 
choofe to be deformed or maimed, tho’ no Incon¬ 
venience would happen thereupon ; fo that Delor- 
mity, even without any Inconvenience, feemetb 
juftiy avoidable. And if Deformity be avoidable 
in itfelf. Beauty is expetible, not for Ufe or.lv, but 
in if elf. For, that Beauty plcafeth Is manii'eil, 4 
as much as all have a natural Inclination (belides 
that of Converfation) to fuch as are beautiful, and 
endeavour to confer Benefits on them, fo as it 
feemeth to procure Benevolence. In this refpcct 
therefore Beauty is judged expetible in itfelf. De¬ 
formity avoidable in itfelf. It is the fame in Health 
and Sieknefs, Strength and TVeaknefs, Ailivity and 
Heavinefs, Scnfe and Privation of Senfe. 

And if corporeal Goods are expetible in themfelves, 
and their contrary Evils avoidable, the Parts and 
Virtues of the Soul muft neceflarily be expetible 
alfo. For Virtue beginning, as we laid, from the 
Body, and external Goods, and refleifting upon it- 
fclf, and conftdering how much more near Relation 
it hath to the Soul, contradleth a nearer Affinity 
with it. So that the Virtues of the Soul are much 
to be preferred before thofe of the Body, which is 
cafily collected from what hath been faiJ. For, if 
corporeal Health be expetible in itfelf, much more 
is Temperance, which freeth us from the Fury of 
the Paflions. And if corporeal Strength ought to 
be numbered amongft Goods, much morr ought 
Magnanimity , by which the Soul is ftrcngtliened. 
And if corpoieal Beauty be expetible in itfelf, much 
more is that of the Sou), Ju/lice. 

In like manner is it With the Virtues. For, 
there are three Kinds of Goods, which tho’ different, 
have fome Kind of Analogy. That which in the 
Body is called Health, in the Soul Is called Tem¬ 
perance, and in Externals, Riches. What in the Bo¬ 
dy is Strength, in the Soul is Magnanimi j, in Exter¬ 
nals Power. What in the Body is Vigour of Senfe, 
in the Soul is Prudence, in Externals, Felicity. 
What in the Body is Beauty, in the Soul is JuJl’ue-. 
in Externals Fricndjbip. 

There are three Kinds of Goods expetible in 
themfelves, thofe concerning the Soul, thofe con¬ 
cerning the Body, and the External ■, but efpecialty 
thofe of the Soul, for the Soul is more excelitnt 
than the Body. . . 

Yet tho’ corporeal and external Virtues be infer** 
or to thofe of the Soul, they are not to be neglected* 
partly, as being expetible iu themfelves, 
conducing to civil, fociable and contemplative 
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for Life •* defined by civil, fociable and contem plati ve 
Anions ; Virtue (according to this St ft) not being 
a Lover of itfelf, but communicative and civil. For 
when we fay. Virtue is neareft allied to itfelf, the 
Defire of the Knowledge of Truth neceflarily fol¬ 
lowed it, lb as wife Mqn may rightly part with 
their Life, and Fools rightly preferve theirs ; lincie 
that to thofe who are perfect, it is an equal Thing 
to depart this Life or not. 

The Excellency of Virtue is much encreas’d by 
corporeal and external Goods ; yet, the End can¬ 
not any Way be compleated by them. The 
J-'urcbon therefore of Virtue is Beatitude, by fuc- 
ccsful Actions. Corporeal and external Goods are 
fid to be efficient ofBeatitude, for as much as they 
confer femething thereto, not that they compleat it j 
for Beatitude is Life. Life confifts of AClions, but 
thofe can neither be reckoned amongft Actions nor 
Funflions. 

Hereupon comes in Beneficence , Grace, Huma¬ 
nity, Love of Children and Brethren, of our Country, 
Parents, Benevolence of Kinsfolk , Friendfiiip, Equa¬ 
lity, and the whole Company of Virtues ; which 
who neglect, manifellly fin, as toexpetible Goods, 
and avoidable Evils ; and alfo in the Acquifition 
and Ufe of Goods, they fin in Election, by Judg¬ 
ment ; in Acquifition, by the Manner ; in Ule, 
by Ignorance ; in Election they fin, as defiring that 
which is not good, or preferring the Iefier Good, as 
mod prefer pleafant before profitable, profitable be¬ 
fore hen eft. In Acquifition, as not confidering 
whence, nor in what Manner, nor how far it ought 
to be acquired. In Ufe, for as much as all Ufe be¬ 
ing referred either to itfelf or fome other, in the 
former they obferve no Moderation, in the latter no 
Decency. 

In thefe Things, tho’ the Wicked fin, yet do 
the Juft behave themftlves uprightly, following 
Virtue as their Leader. 

In all Virtues there is Judgment, Election and 
dll ion ; there is no Virtue without thefe ; Prudence 
bath the firft Place, the reft follow. 

Virtue is called the bejl Affection, which may be 
collected from Induction. The Virtue of a Shoe¬ 
maker is that by which he knoweth how to make 
Shoes ; and of an Architect, that by which he 
knoweth how to build a handfome Houfe. Virtue 
therefore is the beft of Affetftions. 

Of Virtue there are two Principles, as it were, 
Rcajon and Paffion, which fometimes agree, fotne- 
times difagree ; for Pfeafure or Grief, where Rea- 
f°n gets the Maftery, is called Temperance, when 
caflion. Intemperance •, the Harmony and Concord 
of both is Virtue, one rightly commanding, the 
other obeying. 

Expetible is that which attra&etb the Appetite to 
,tfc " i avoidable, that .which repeUeth it, Reafen 
fomenting thereto. Expetible and good were by 

e Ancients eftcemed the fame ; ;for they affirmed 
Leod to be that which all defire. 
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Of Goods, they fay fome are expetible for thatt- 
feturr, fome for others 5 the firft are either honejl or 
neceffary. Honeft are the Virtues and their Fun¬ 
ctions ; neceflary, Life, and thole Things which 
pertain unto it, as the Body with its Parts and 
Ufes ; and thofe which are called external Goods ; 
as Riches, Peace , Glory, Liberty, Friendjhip , for 
each of thefe conferreth to the Ufe of Virtue. 

Beatitude confiftuth of good and fuccefeful Acti¬ 
ons ; wherefore it is wholly good, as playing upon 
Pipes is wholly artificial ; for the Ufe of the Mat¬ 
ter doth not take away the Goodnef, from Beati¬ 
tude, as the Ufe of Inftruments taketh not away 
from the Art of Medicine. Such Things as are 
made Ufe of towards this Perfection, are not to be 
reckoned as Parts; for they, without which the 
ACtion cannot be, are not rightly Parts thereof; 
for Parts conduce to the whole, the reft conduce to 
the End. 

Good is divided into Honejl, Profitable, and 
Pleafint ; thefe are the Scopes of all Actions. Be¬ 
atitude confifts of all thefe. It is the Ufe of perfefl 
Virtue, in perfect Life, with prefperous Succefs ; and 
the Function of p erf eft Life according to Virtue ; 
and the Ufe^ of Virtue according to Nature, without 
any Impediment. 

Tho’ fome aflert that the End is to be happy, 
and Beatitude the Scope, as Riches are good, and to 
be rich that which is behoveful ; yet is it better to 
follow the Ancients, who aflert the End to be that 
for whofe Sake all Things are, itfelf not being for 
the Sake of any other, or the ultimate of Things 
expetible, or Life according to Virtue, in corporeal 
and external Goods, cither, in all or the moft prin¬ 
cipal. 

This being the greateft Good, ufeth the Mini- 
ftry of the reft ; for as thofe Things which confer 
hereunto are to be eiteemed Goods, fo thofe Things 
which refill it are Indifferents ; for every good Acti¬ 
on doth not effeCl Beatitude. 

They aflert Beatitude to be the Ufe of per ft It 
Virtue, as holding fome Virtues to be perfefl, others 
imperfefl. The Perfect are Jujlice and Integrity j 
the ImperfeCl are Ingenuity and Progrefiien. The 
perfect agreeth with the perfect, 1b as the End 
thereof is the Function of that Virtue whereof no 
Part is wanting. 

They added perfefl Life, to fhew that Beatitude 
is in Men of full Age, for a young Man is imper- 
feCl, and 1b is his Life. Beatitude th refore is in 
perfect Time, the longeft that is appointed for us 
by the Gods. As one Verfe makes not a Poem, 
nor one Step a Dance, nor one Swallow a Summer ; 
fo neither doth a (hort Time confer Beatitude, for 
Beatitude is pcrfeCt, and requireth a perfect Man 
and Time. 

They added fuccefsful'Funflion of Virtue, beraufe 
the Goods of Nature are neceflarily requifite to Be¬ 
atitude j for a good Man may exefcife Virtue in 
I Mifery, 
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Mifery, but cannot be happy. For as Virtut is Again, of Things good in themfclvet, fome are 
the only Efficient of honefl A&ions, fo is Beatitude , Ends, others not Ends ; Ends, as JuJlice, Virtut 
of bontjl, good and excellent. Neither doth it abide Healthy and whatfoever confifteth of thefe j not 
amongft ill or unhappy Things, but enjoyeth the Ends, as Ingenuity, Memory , Learning. * 
Good, nor is deprived of the Contemplation of Again, of Goods, fome are wholly perfedt, others 
Good, or the Conveniencics of Life. not ; of the firft are Virtue and Prudence, which 

Beatitude being the moft pleafant and faireft of benefit all ; of the latter. Riches and Power, which 
Things, increafoth like an Art by the Multitude require to be ufed by a good Man. The fame 
of its Inftruments. It is not the fame in God and Things whereof a good Man maketh right Ufe, a 
Man, neither is it equal amongft good Men, for it wicked Man abufeth, as the fame which a good 
may fometimes be taken away by Oppreffion of Mi- Mufician ufeth well, he who is ignorant of Mufick 
feries. Hence it is to be doubted, whether a Man ufeth amifs. Whoioever maketh ill Life of any 
may be termed happy as long as he is alive, confi- Thing, is hurt thereby ; as, a good Horfe, which is 
dering the Uncertainty of Fortune ; whence Solon a Help to him that knoweth how to ride, hurts the 
laid, Cor.ftder the End of a long Life, whether it unskilful Rider. 

he happy. Again, of Goods, feme are in the Soul, fome in 

Thofe who fleep are not participant of Beatitude, the Body, fome external ; in the Soul are Ingenuity, 
but after fome Manner, as the Function of the Soul Art , Virtue, Wifdom, Prudence, Pleafure ■, in tl* 
is capable of awaking. _ Body, Health, Soundnefs of Senfe, Beauty, Strength, 

Laftly, they added Nature, becaufe every Wak- Soundnefs of Limbs, and all Parts , with their Feud¬ 
ing of good Men is not the Ufe of perfect Virtue, ties and FunSlions. External are Riches, Glory, 
but only that which is according to Nature, that is. Nobility, Power , Friends, Kindred, Country. The 
free from Madnefs ; for Madnefs, as well as Sleep, Goods of the Soul are either conferr’d by Nature, 
depriveth Men of Ufe, and of this Reafon, and as Wit and Memory, or acquir’d by Diligence, as 
maketh them like Brutes. the Liberal Sciences ; or fall into Perfection, as Pru- 

As Beatitude is faid to be the Ufe of Virtue, fo dence, JuJlice, and laftly, Wifdom. 
is Mifery of Vice ; yet not fo, that as this fufficeth Again, of Goods, fome may be both obtained 
to Mifery, fo that doth to Beatitude. and lojl, as Riches ; fome obtain’d, but not loft, as 

Life is made four and unpleafant to the Good by Felicity and Immortality: Some loft, but not ob- 
exceflive Adverfity, to the Ill even in Profperity, tained, as Senfe and Life-, fome neither obtain’d nor 
becaufe they fin more, nor can rightly be termed loft, as Nobility. 

happy. Again, of Goods, fome are only expetible in 

Having aflerted Beatitude to be the chief Good, themfelves, as Pleafure and Indolence, fome effici- 
it followeth that we expound how many Ways it is ent only, as Riches; fome both efficient and expeti- 
taken. ble in themfelves, as Virtue, Friends, Health. 

Good is underftood three Ways. Firft, for that Goods are divided more Ways than thefe, is 
which is the Caufe of Prefervation to all Beings; not belonging all to one Genus, but to all the ten 
next, for that which is predicated of every good Categories. 

Thing. Laftly, for that which is expetible in it- Thefe Things laid down, we come next to fpeak 

felf. The firft is God ; the fecond the Genus of more accurately concerning Virtue, which they 

Goods ; the third, the End, to which all are refer- place in both Parts of the Soul. In the Rational 

red. Beatitude. Part, Integrity, Prudence, Wifdom, Memory, and 

That which is expetible in itfelf, is faid three the like. In the Irrational Part, Temperance, Jn- 
Ways, either that for which fomething is done ; or, Jlice, Fortitude, and other Virtues. Thefe (fay 
for which all Things are done ; or, fome Part of they) may be extinguilhed by Excels, which they 
thefe. prove by Teflimony of the Senfes, as Things ob- 

Again, of thefe, fome are final, fome efficient: feure by manifeft. For, as by Excefs or Deleft of 

Final, are the Actions proceeding according to Vir- Exercife, Health is corrupted, but by moderate Ex- 
tue ; efficient, the Materials of expetible Things. ercife is preferved. In like manner is it in Tempe- 
Of Goods, fome are Honourable , fome Lauda- ranee , Fortitude, and other Virtues. For, as we 
ble, fome Faculties, fome Profitable. Honourable, do call him who fearetb the Thunder, mad, not 
as God, our Prince, Parent. Laudable, as Riches, valiant j fo, on the contrary, he who feareth Sha- 

Empire, Liberty. Profitable, the Efficient, as dows is a Coward. But he is valiant who neither 

Health. feareth all Things, nor nothing. • Thefe Things 

Again, of Things good and expetible, fome are encreafe or extinguifh Virtue j being moderate, they 
expetible in themfelves, fome for others ; in them- increafe Courage; being too great, or too little, they 
felves, as the Honourable, Laudable , and Faculties ; extinguifh it. , 

for others, as the Profitable , which effe<a and con- In like manner are ail other Virtues extinguilhed 
ferve other Things. by Excefs or Defed t incrcafcd by MtiMtrity. 
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Neither is Virtue only limited by thefe, but by where, nor he who no where; but who obfervcs 
Pleafure and Gr/e/Tkewife ; inafmuch as for Plea- due Time and Place. 

fure we commit Wickednefs, and for Grief fliun C^Thus the Genus of Virtues is placed in Medio- 
Good. To explain this more fully, they unfold crity , and mutually confequent in itfelf; yet, not 
1 he Nature of the Soul, wherein are feen three alike in all, for Prudence is confequent to the reft 
Things, Paffions ■, Faculties, Habits. Paffions, as in its own proper Nature ; the reft are confequent 
Jnger, Fear, f at ‘s ~ove. Emulation, Pity, and to it by Acceffion ; for he who is juft, mull necef- 
the like. To which is fubfequent Pleafure or Grief, farily be wife, but not on the contrary. 
faculties, by which we make ufe of Paffions, and Of Paffions and Appetites, fome are good, fome 
are angry, do emulate, and the like. Habits are bad, feme mean ; the good are Friendfhip, Bencvo- 
thofe from which the Functions of thefe proceedeth lence. Indignation, Shame, Confidence, Companion ; 
rightly, or otherwife. If any Man be fo difpofed, the bad. Envy, Malevolence, Contumely ; the mean, 
that he is any upon any Occafion, he hath the Ha- Grief, Fear, Anger, Pleafure, Defire. 
bit of Anger j if lb, as to be angry upon no Occa- Every Paflion is con vet (ant in Pleafure and Grief, 
fion, he hath the Habit of Stupidity, both which for which Reafon, the Virtues depend upon them ; 
are blameable. The laudable Habit is that of Meek- but Love of Money, Love of Pleafure, Love-Melan- 
„ c fe, by which we are angry in due Time and Place, choly, and the like, are Habits diftinct from Vices. 
Virtues therefore are Habits, by which the Fun&ions Of Love, one kind is of Friend/hip, another of 
of Paffions become laudable. ConjunBion, the third of both. The firft is good. 

All Virtue confifteth in Action; all Action is the fecond bad, the third mean, 
continuous. Whatfoever Things are continuous. Of Friendfhip there are four kinds; Sodality, Af- 

I, ke Magnitude, have Excefs, Defect, and Medio- finity, Hofpitality, Erotick. Whether that of Be- 

crity, either in relation to one another, or to us. neficence , and that of Admiration be to be added to 
The mean, relating to us, is in all the beft, (this thefe, is doubtful. The firft is derived from Can¬ 
ts not quantitative, but qualitative, and therefore is verfation, the fecond from Nature, the third from 
perfect; whereas the Extreams, Excefs, and De- Cohabitation, the fourth from Affeaion, the fifth 
feet, being contrary, are repugnant to one another, from Good-mil, the laft from feme Faculty. Of 
and to the Mean. But the Mean is to both Ex- all thefe, there are in general three Ends, honeft, 
treams (as Quality is to Inequality, greater than profitable, and pleafant. All Perfons that are ftu- 
the lea ft, lefs than the greateft. Virtue therefore is dious of Friendfhip aim at one or more of thefe Ends, 
a deliberative Habit, conflfting in Mediocrity, re- The firft Friendfhip is that which every Man hath 
Jatmgtoourfelves. to himfelf; the next to his Parent; the reft to his 

Tbcophrqftiis having laid down fome Qualities, Friends and Neighbours: Whence Excefs in the 
(following his Mailer) endeavoureth to conclude firft, and Defect in the reft, ought to be avoided ; 
from each of them. The Examples he alledgeth that being efteemed Self-Love, this Refervednefs. 
are thefe; Temperance, Intemperance, Stupidity, Xa'eat is taken three ways, for a profitable Bene- 
Meeknefs, Wrath, Indolence, Fortitude, Boldnefs, fit, or for the profitable Return of a Benefit, or for 
J imidtty, Juftice, Liberality, Prodigality, Avarice, the Remembrance of a Benefit. It is placed like- 
Magnanimity, Pufilanimity, Arrogance, Magnifi- wife in the Face and Speech, whence a Man is 
cence, Oftentation. For of thefe Habits, fome are termed gracious, iari-yeten. 

II, ’ t hrou gh Excefs or Defect ; others good, through A good Man mull lead a Life conjoin’d with Vir- 
Mediocrity. He is not temperate who defireth no- tuc, whether according to the Neceffity of the 
r'"S’ n ° 1 'he who defireth all Things; one, like a Times,, he execute the Office of a Magiftrate, or 

»^ e> “"it™ 1 not even natural Expetibles; the cohabit with Princes, or impofe Laws, or govern 
«ner, thro exceffive Defire, becometh intemperate, fome other Part of the Common-wealth. If he be 
'r tem P erate » who defireth honeft Things not bufied in any of thefe, he mull addift himfelf 
_ . , ! n due Time and Meafure. He is to a popular Life, either by Contemplation, or Ac- 

", meet who is angry upon all Occafions, nor he tion, or (which is between both) I nil fusion : For, 
wno is angry upon none; but he who is endued tho’ he ought to follow the Action and Contempla- 
e , h ‘,'. mean H ^ ,t - “ not valiant who fear- tion of excellent Things, yet if the Time will not 

all TK- ln °’ not ^.°d himfelf; nor he who feareth allow him to ufe both, he may make Choice of one, 
either *L en hia own Shadow: Nor juft, who and prefer the contemplative Life, yet not ncglelk- 
f l f . * un ? et " derogated! too much from him - ing the Common-wealth. He {hall therefore mar- 
.. • D . ut v ! rho Obferveth Equality. He is not libe- ry, to the End he may have Iffue, and addift him- 
thimr. ° ® ,VCt ™ away all, nor he who griretb no- felf to chafte Love, and as Occafion required), drink 
worth’i/ n °ii w ho efteemeth himfelf Wine freely, and finally maintain his Life by due 

-himCir 311 I 1 ** 1 Things, nor he who efteemeth Obfervance of Virtue, and be ready to refign it, if 
corum w „ t, V r none J but he who obferveth a De- there be Neceffity, taking Care to be buried in his 
rle is not magnificent who is Iplendld every own Country, according to the Rites thereof. , 

1 Thus 
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Thus there are three kinds of Life; the Active, 
and Contemplative, and that which confifts of both. 
As the Voluptuous Is efteem’d beneath the Dignity 
of a Man, fo is the Contemplative preferred before 
the reil. A good Man flwll addidfc himfelf to the 
Government of the Commonwealth, by Choice 
not Chance ; for the ACtivc Life is converfant in 
Civil Affairs. That Life is beil which is led accord¬ 
ing to Virtue and Nature j the next is that which 
is a mean Condition, as to both ; thefe are bothex- 
pctible. But tlie Life which is conjoined with Vice 
is to be avoided. A happy Life differs froiji a Good 
in this. The Happy, is always confonant to Nature, 
the Good Jometimes repugnant to Nature. T» the 
fiili. Virtue only is not requijite, to the other, it is 
requijite. A mean Life is that which is placed in 
Mediocrity, not dellitute of Offices. Rectitudes 
in Life are according to Virtue, Sins according to 
Vice ; Offices in the mean kind of Life. 

To thefe Things thus declared, we muft add, 
that Virtue is a Habit defiring mean Pleafures and 
Griefs, purfuing that which b honed, as it is 
honed. Vice is the Oppoftte hereto. 

IFifdom is the Science of the firll Caufes. 

Prudence a Habit examining and a&ing good 
Things, as they are good. 

Fortitude a Habit betwixt Boldnefs and Fear. 

Meeknefs is a mean betwixt JVrath and Stupidity. 

Liberality is a mean betwixt Prodigality and Pe- 
nurioufnefs. 

Magnanimity is in the mean betwixt Arrogance 
and Pufillanimity. 

• Magnificence is the mean betwixt OJlentation 
and SordidneJ's. 

Indignation is the mean betwixt Envy and Male¬ 
volence. 

Gravity is the mean betwixt Affentatian and Con¬ 
tradiction. 

Modefiy is the mean betwixt Impudence and 

Bajhfulnefs. 

Urbanity is the mean betwixt Surrility and Ru- 
Jlicity. 

' Friendjhip is the mean betwixt Dotage and En¬ 
mity. 

Truth is the mean betwixt Detraction and Boajl- 
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Gods and the Dead, a mean betwixt and 

fomething that wants a Name. , 

Xfus-OTW, a Habit of doing well voluntarily f or 
their own Sakes ; a mean betwixt vtfnia, and 
fomething that wants a Name. 

FvHotraonrU, a Habit, rendring Men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt dtusranoia, and fomething 
that wants a Name-/' * 

EuavraKA.ai’i*, a Habit avoiding Injudice in Con¬ 
trails ; a mean betwixt domaAKagta., and f omc , 
thing that wants a Name, which pertaineth to ex- 
tream Right. 

’Eta Habit of obferving Order, a mean 
between 'Ajxgia, and fomething that wants a 
Name. 

'At iTXfKn*, a Habit literally content with thepre- 
fenr, a mean betwixt and 


’Et tj-vyia, a Habit of futtaining grievous Things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt d^vyja., and aw- 


futnotut- 

QiKvrona, a Habit performing excellent Tilings 
indefatigably, a mean betwixt paXaxia, and p4>°- 


Ladly, Probity is a Virtue confiding of all the 
red ; it is perfedl, as well becaufe it rendreth good 
Things honed ahd profitable, as for that it defireth 
honed Things for their own Sake. 


CHAP. II. 

OE C O N O M I C K. 
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JuJiice is the mean betwixt Excefs and Defect. 

There are other Virtues, part ranked by them- 
felves, part under the former. As under Juftice 
are, iwi@e<a, oeriolm, yy*c'o']n<, ivxeueaviwia, iufpvet*.- 
**£ia, under Temperance iunornlx. ivjagi*, dvrdq- 
xact, ivfvyja., piKixotia, defined, thus. 

Hvrtgosa, is a Habit of worihrpping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Atheijm and S‘0.191- 
SatiJtarla. 

’Ofiojnt, a Habit of obferving Right towards the 


T T Aving thus explained the Virtues and the chief 
Heads of Ethick, it remaineth that we fpeak 
of Oeconomick and Politick, for as much as Man is 
by Nature a Civil Creature. The firft Common¬ 
wealth is‘the lawful Congreffion of Man and Wo¬ 
man, for Procreation of Children, and Society of 
Life. This is call’d r OsK@-, a Family, it is the 
Ground and Beginning of a City. A Family 
feemeth to be a little City, for Marriage being con- 
trailed, and Children growing up one under ano¬ 
ther, and joyn’d one to anpther, there, is deduced 
another Family, and to a third, and a fourth. Of 
thefe is conllituted Neighborhood and a City, for 
many Neighbourhoods make' us up a City. Thus 
as a Family hath in it the Seeds of a City, fo M® - 
wife of a Common-wealth, for in a Family there 
are prints of Monarchy y an Jriftocracy, and a De¬ 
mocracy. The Society between Parents and Chil¬ 
dren reprefents a Monarchy ; that betwixt Man 
and Woman an Arijlocracy, as being contracted for 
Iffue, mutual Comfort and Affiftance. Toth* 
is added a Servant, appointed to be fuch by Nature, 
able for.Service ; but not to live of himfelf» 
ing therefore a Mailer to govern him. Of alt the* 
reduced to a Community is coaftituted a Famt)- 
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The Ga-iemmtot of! at Family is, by Nature, 
given to Mn, for the Counfel of Women is weaker j 
Children are not yet arrived to it. Servants never 
jan. The whole Ordering therefore of a Family 
depends upon the Man ; the whole Prudence of 
Otunamy therefore is in Man. This is partly Pa¬ 
ternal, partly Nuptial, partly Her He, partly Acqui- 
fiiive. For, 88 an Army requirfcth Provi/ion , a 
City. Merchandise ; Art, Injlraments ; fo a Fami¬ 
ly Nece/laries, as well for common Life as Con¬ 
venience. Of thefe the Mafter of the Family takes 
the firft Care, how honelHy to encreafe his Reve¬ 
nues, and moderate his Expences. He, as being 
the Head of the,Family, ought to be skilful in many 
Things, as in Agriculture , Grafing, Metals , where¬ 
by he may advantage himfclf without doing Injury 
toothers. Of Acquijition , there are two kinds, one 
better than the other ■, that by Nature , this by 
Art. 

CHAP. V. 
POLITICK. 

T HUS much concerning Oeconomick. We 
come next to (peak in lhort of Politick. 

Firft then, Cities are conftitutcd as well for the 
natural Propenfity of Man to Society, as for Uti¬ 
lity. A City is the moft perfect Society. A Ci¬ 
tizen is he who is concern’d in the Magiftracy. A 
City is a compleat Number of fuch Perfons, which 
proceedeth fo far, as that it be not a Difagreeing 
within itfelf, nor contemptible, but may conveni¬ 
ently provide for Life, and defend itfelf againft 
Enemies. 

Oectmomical Prudence is one kind, Legiflative 
another, Political a third. Military a fourth 
A City is governed either by one Man, or feme 
few, or all; and each of thefe either rightly, or 
unjuftly ; rightly, when the Princes refpedt the 
Common Good ; unjuftly, when they confider their 
own Private Intereft. The Right are. Monarchy , 
Arijhxracy, Democracy ; the Unjuft, Tyranny , Oil - 
larcby. Ochlocracy. There is alfo a mix’d Govern¬ 
ment, confifting qf (he good Kinds. And whereas 
a Common-wealth is often changed into better or 
worfej that is beft, which is guided according to 
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Virtue 5 that worft, which is according to Vice. 

They who command, oradvife, or judge, in De¬ 
mocracy, are taken out of all, either by Suffrage or 
Lot. In Oligarchy , out of the Richer j in Arifto- 
cracy, out of the Bejl. 

Sedition in Cities, is either according to Rea/on 
or Interejl ; the Firft, when Equals are reduced to 
unequal Extremities ; the Second, for Honour, Pow¬ 
er, or Gain. 

Common-wealths are overthrown, either by Force 
or Fraud. They laft longeft which refpedt the 
publick Utility. 

_ Courts of “Judicature , Proceffis, Pleas, and Ma- 
gijlracies, are ordered according to the Forms of 
every Common-wealth. The moft general Com¬ 
mands are Priejihood, Generaljhip, Admiralty, 

XU, ayopnnput, yv^twtafx^, ymmuunpia, xxitmpua, irunpu*, 

T*putU, Kjuwpvfcuu*, w(ut£l,{tU, whereof Tome relate to 
Cities, others to Havens and Traffick. 

--The Office of a Common-wealths-man, is to 
reform a Common-wealth, which is much harder 
than to ere& one *>and to divide the Common Peo¬ 
ple into two Parts, one for neceflary Offices, the 
other for Convenient. Mechanicks, Husbandmen , 
and Merchants, are for the neceflary fort, continu¬ 
ally ferving the Common-wealth ; but Soldiers and 
Counfellors, who are Servants for Virtue, and per¬ 
form noble Things, are the more excellent. 

Old Men are moft proper to be Counfellors, and 
alfo Priefts to perform the facred Rites; young Men 
for War. This Order is exceeding ancient, firft 
conftituted by the Egyptians, who, amongft other 
Things excellently difpofed, appointed the Temples 
of the Gods to be built in the higheft Places, and 
the Lands of private Perfons to be difpofed, partly 
at the Confines of the Country, partly near the 
City, whereby both Parts of the Country fbould 
meet m Tribute and Tax. They likewife well 
ordered the Inflitution of Sodalities, and a pub- 
lick Care for the Education of Children, and that 
thofe who are too young or too old, {hould not mar¬ 
ry, to prevent their having weak Children. Like¬ 
wife, that nothing mix’d be taken away, nothing 
perfeft, expofed, Abortion not procured. Thus 
much of Politicks. 

T H PART. 


CHAP. I. 

Of M E TAP HTSICKS. 

T HE Fossrth and, lajl Part of Pbikfipkf » aa treating of a left known, and more noble Ob- 
whiefa treated) of Etu in general, u, by. jeQ. 

r j_ . drift °tU, termed fometimes, FirA, Philo - . Upon this Subjeft there are fourteen Books of 

{? H^ifdem, forp crimes Theology, by Arijhtle extant, which, faith Alexander Apbrodi- 

? ■and interpreters called Metafhjfick^ . fern, by the Method of the Difcourfc and Style, 
Order thereof, aa Alexander Apbredifmus, are cafily evinced to be his. 

^PbtlopamiSxmi being placed afterf 4 ki, - • 

O O Mfta)byjtck 
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" Metaphyfick confidereth Ens as it is Ens, and 
the primary Caufe thereof. Ens is Analagous, 
predicated primarily of Subftance, which is one Ef- 
fence ; of Accidents, not Amply, but in regard of 
their common Attribution to Subitance. Ens thus 
being analogically, the Science thereof is one like- 
wife ; but it treateth chiefly of Subftance, becaufe 
it is the fir It Eftencc upon which the reft depend, 
and from which they are denominated. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Firji Principle. 

T HE fir ft moil common Axiom, or Complex 
Principle is this, w It is impoffible that the fame 
thing Jhould be, and not be, in the fame , and according 
to the fame refpctl. 

* To this Principle, all Demonftrations and Opi¬ 
nions are reduced. It is itfelf indemonftrable, as be¬ 
ing the firft ; otherwife there would be an infinite 
Progreflion in Demonftration. There is nothing 
more known by which it may be proved, no greater 
Abfurdity than the Denial of it, that an Adverfary 
can be reduced to. 

y With the firft Negative Principle, the firft Af¬ 
firmative hath a near Affinity. It is necejfary, that 
every Thing be predicated affirmatively or negatively 
of another. It is not true in Matter of a future 
Contingent determinately, but ouly indeterminate¬ 
ly. This Affirmative Principle therefore is not ab- 
folutely the tirft, yet it is true ; neither can there 
be a Medium betwixt contradictory PrOpoiitions, 
no more.than betwixt even and uneven Number ; 
every Propofition either affirms or denies, therefore 
every Propofition is either true or falfe} between 
thefe there is no Medium. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Subftance and Accident. 

* r\F Ens in general there are three Divifions ; 

^ firft, by Accident and per fe ; fecondly. Po¬ 
tentially and Active ; thirdly. Intentional and Real. 

Of Ens by Accident , there is no Science, for it 
is in a manner Non ens, it hath no Cau fa per Jc, it 
is not generated or corrupted per fe ; it is not al¬ 
ways, nor for the moft part, nor necefTary, where¬ 
as Science is of Things contrary to thefe. 

a Ens per fe, is divided into ten Categories. The 
firft is Subftance, and the firft Ens, and confequenc- 
ly the firft Category, for it is predicated in quid of 
the firft Subject, whereas Accidents are predicated 
i t quale or quantum. Again, Subftance only-is Ens 
pi rft. Accidents are Ens, as they are AfFedtions of. 
Subftance. Subftance is the firft Ens, by -Reafon 
or Definition, becaufe Accidents are defined by Sub¬ 
ftance. By Knowledge , becaufe the Knowledge of 
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Accidents depends on the Knowledge of Bubftance 
By Time, far there is feme Subftance wkhoutAc- 
eident, as God and Intelligences, but there i 8 
AcekJent without a Sub flan oe. Likewife material 
Subftances are precedent in Time, at lead to feme 
Accidents, which arrive unto them after they have 
fame Time generated. And laftly, by Nature, f ar 
the Subject. is, by Nature, before that which in- 
btereth in it. Hence this. Part of Phyfick treateth 
only of Subftance. 

b Subject or Subftance is threefold ; Matter 
Form, Compofitam. T he two latter are more Ens 
than Matter, tho’ Matter be tmly Subftance, as 
being the firft and daft Subjedt which remainetb, 
tho’ all the Affedlions of a .Body be taken away. 
This is firft Matter, which in itfelf is neither com- 
pleat Subftance, nor quantitative, nor in any other 
Category. Neither is it firft Subftance, for that is 
feparable, and may exift by its own Power without 
others. That is likewife a determinate, perfefl, 
fingular Subftance ; but Matter cannot be feparated 
from Form, neither is it fingular or determinable. 

r Fornv»s that which the Thing itfeif is bid to be, 
per fe, t 3 t i w Aveu, The Being of a Thing what it 
•was, the whole common Nature and Effence of a 
Thing, anfwerable to the Definition. Compound 
fenfible Subftances have a proper Definition; but 
Ens by Accident, confisfting of Sabjedt and Accident, 
hath not, tbo’ it may he by Accident deferibed and 
explained. Even Categorical Accidents .being one 
perfe, and of one "Nature, have a Quiddity and De¬ 
finition, not dimple, as Subftances, but after their 
own Manner. 

a Matter and Form are not properly generated, 
but the whole Compoftium, whereto Ideas [feparate 
Subftances] confernuthing, neither as efficient, nor 
exemplary Caufes. 

'■ Tire common fubftantral, or formal Parts of 
the Thing defined, are to-be put into the Definition 
of the whole ; hut the material Parts of the Mi- 
viduum itfelf, muft not. 

C H A P. IV. 

Of Power and AH. 

"^[Ext f Subftance, we come to Power mi Ad. 

' Power is-either afiive esrpaffive: Aftive Power 
hjhe Principle of changing ttber Things, or ailing 
on another, in as much as it is, another. Paffive 
Power-is in a Manner the fame with aftive, for the 
Motion of "Saffiani and Aftion is really the fame, 
neither can one be without the other., tho’ fimply 
they, are diveffe, "being art different Stibjqfts, 
in-the Patient, aftivein the'Agent. 

* Of Powers, fome are void 'ofReafbn, ^ s _y' e 
Power of warming ; fome rational,, -as 'Arts./T™ 
rational are-of Gernttarjes, as 'Mfcdfcfne /is;bf;rJw! ttl 
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•si S*ck » thelmNuJntl of « 4 e only* as H«« pm- fortnsWe to the Thing 5 faljb, if not conformable, 
*** 15 . D** t . for tbereisCompetition andDirtfion in the Thins* 

h The Power (contrary to the Mcgantk Phflofi* tftemfclves, as well as in the Iritefled. Whence if 
phew, Followew of Z«^ ifentams, altho* not re- rtelntefled compound Thing* by Affirmation, a* 
dueetf » Act i for We -CS41 a Mao Architect , tho* they are really compounded, or divide them by 
he be not airily empldyed in Building. Again, Kegation, as they are really divided, it aflerteth 
Animals have Senfo, even when they are not m Ad. mriy, otherwife ftlfly. True and falfc are in the 
Thirdly, it were impoffible any Thing could be, fimpte Apprehenfion of Things, but Amply, not 
which were not actually. Poffible is that whofe enunciatively, fo as that Truth is nothing but a 
Power, if it went reduced to Ad, would not imply Ample Perception of the Objed ; FaKhood a Non- 
any Impoffibility. .... perception or Ignorance thereof, tho* Ignorance be 

i They are nuftakett, Who think there 1* any not properly FaHity. Whence Ample Apprehenftori 
Thing poffible, which fhall never actually be, or may be true in itfelf, felfe it cannot be, for Falfity 
that there are Powere whofe Ads are impoffible ; requireth Compofition. 

for hence it would follow, that all Things fhould Complex Truth and Fallhood may be of the 
be poffibte, nothing impoffible. Poffible is that feme Separate Subftances. 

which doth or may follow from fome Power; if kr He cannot be deceived in the Knowledge of 
never followeth, or cometh out of that Power, it i» Things immoveable , whofoever hath once conceived 
impoffible. . That Which is poffible therefore, muft tfiem immutable ; for either he will judge always 
at fume Time or other be in Ad. Truth, -or always err, becaufe Things immoveable 

k Of Powers there are three Kinds, fome natural, are always in the fame Manner. The Viciffitude 
asSenfes ; fome acquired by Cuftom, as playing on and Deception, and true and falfe Judgment, is on- 
a Pipe; fome by EHfcipline, as 1 Arts. The two ly in Things contingent and mutable, 
lift require previous Operations, the natural do not. 

Natural and irrational Powers are neceffimly redu- CHAP. VI. 

ced to Ad, when the Agent and Patient are at a due rsr 

Diftance, and there is nothing betwixt to hinder *•/"”’ and d,vert ‘ 

them. The rational Powers are not fo, for they pvNE «■ is an Affedion of Ens, not a Subflance ah 
are free to ad or not to ad as they pleafe. W Pythagoras and Plato affirmed, but a Catego- 

' Aft is, when the Thing that was in Power is reme, predicated of every Thing as it is Em. 
otherwise than when it was in Power. To one is oppofite many, by privative Oppofition, 

” A, 1 AA is before Power, and before all Nature and therefore one is manifefled by many, as Indi- 
which is contained wider Power, by Reafon, Ef- vifihle by Divifible, the Privation by the Habit. 
fine arid Time. By Reafon, becaufe Power is de- For Divifible is more known to Senfe than Tndi- 
fined by Ad. By Time , becaufe tho’ Power be vifible, and Multitude than Unity. To one are re- 
temporal before Ad in the feme numerical Objed; ferred the fame , equal, like ; to many, divers, un¬ 
to a Man may firft be Iearnedjbefbre he adually equal, unlike. 

be fuch ; yet, in different Thin^hsf the feme Spe- n Things are divers, either by Genus or Species i 
CKS, Ad is ever before Power in Time ; for no- by Genus, thofe which have not the fame Matter, 
thing can be r*«fe or reduced from Power, urilefe or a mutual Generation ; or whereof one pertains 
by an Agent adually exiftent. to corruptible Subflance, the other to incorruptible. 

Laftly, Ad is before Power in Effenct ; firft. By Species, thofe which have the fame Genus. Ge- 
becaufc it it later in Generation j for Generation nus is that wherein thofe Things that are divers, arc 
bcginneth from the imperfed State of a Thing, and feid to be the feme according to Subflance. 
proceedeth to the per fed. Now all Generation 

proceedeth from Power to Adi Secondly, Ad is CHAP VII 


hrft in Intention. 


CHAP. V. 

Of true »nd falfe. 

'J'HE “ firft Dhrifion of Ensrs into Intent i on al and 


QUbftance r is threefold, two Kinds,) 
^ of one is corruttible. as Animal ; 


, natural, a 


piternal, as Heaven. The third is immoveable. 

That there is a perpetual immoveable Su bftan cd; 
improved thus. Subftances are firft Em, therefore! 1 

___ if aft Subftances are corruptible, all Things like-* 

Real. “The Intentienofia either frueorfafe. Wifemuft be corruptible ; which is falfe, for there 
The InteHed'afferteth truly, if its Ju d g men t be con- is an eternal local Motion, circular, proper tt> Hex- 
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ven, which it is not poffible fhould have had a Be- the Means) but for that chief Uhl amiable Good, 
ginning, or (hall have a DiAblution, no more than whereunto they'endeavour to be like, as their ult^ 
Time. If therefore Time be eternal, as Motion, mate End. 

there muft neceflarily be fome incorruptible and eter- The firft Mover is yoid of Mutation, an Ens 

nal Subftance, not only that wherein that eternal wholly and Amply neccilary, and conlequently the 
Motion exifts, the Heaven itfelf; but one Subftance, Principle of all. Upon this firft Principle depend 
which fo moveth, that tho’ it remain its felf move- Heaven and Nature, becaufe without him, their u]. 
able, yet it moveth others from Eternity to Eternity, timate End and firft Efficient, nothing can be, o r 


only having only the Power of Moving, but be operated. 


This firft Mover, God, en joyetb the mod p 


being continually in the A<St of Motion. For P/a- _ _ _ 

to and the reft, who conceived God to have done Life; perpetual and molt pleafant, whichab- 

nothing for a great While, err, becaufe that Power folute Felicity is proper to him ; for as much as he 
were fruftraneous, which were not reduced to adl. underftandeth and contemplateth himfelf with infi. 
Belides, Motion would not have been eternal, un- — 

lcfs the Moving Subftance were not only eternal. 


e Delight. For, as we are happy in Contem¬ 
plation that lafts but a little while, fo is God moft 


and in perpetual actual Motion; but fuch likewife, happy, in the infinite and moft perfe£t Contempla- 


that it could not but it muft move always, 
ing a pure Adi void of Power. 

Hence the Subftances which caufe eternal Motion 
are void of Matter, for they move from an eternal 
Adi, and are void of all Power. 

In Things that fometimes are, fometimes are not, __ _ __ 

Power is precedent to Adi, but Amply and abfolutely Subftance be which moveth in infinite Time. No- 
Adi is precedent to Power. For, neither Things thing finite hath infinite Power. AH Magnitude 
natural or artificial are reduced from Power to Adi, muft be either finit* or infinity. Finite Magnitude 
but by fomething that adlually exifts. Now, if cannot move in infinite Time; infinite Magnitude 
the fame Thing always return by a circular Mo- there is not, as we proved in the PbjJick. 
tion, it neceflarily followeth, that there is fome- 


tion of himfdf, who is of all Things moft admir¬ 
able. 

God is an eternal living Being, the bejl of Beings, 
an immoveable Subftance, feparat* from ftnfiblc 
Things, void of corporeal Quantity, without Parts, 

" Y lbU » 


and indiviftble ; for fuch muft that Principle or 


God is impajjible, not fubjeft to Alteration ; the 


thing eternal, which remaineth ever the fame, and firft local Motion, which is the circular, not being 


competrble to God, becaufe he is immoveable, it 
The followeth, that other Motions that induce Paffion 
or Alteration, and are later than local Motion, can- 


operateth in the fame Manner. Such an eternal 
firft moving Subftance is the firft Heaven. 

Vicilfitude of Generation and Corruption is not 
by the firft Heaven, for that moveth always in the not likewife be competent to him. 
fame Manner, but by the inferior Orbs, efpecially 
the Sun, which by his Acceffion bringeth Life, by 
his Receffion Death to all Things mortal. 

Thus is the firft Heaven eternal, for it is moved 
with eternal Motion ; befides which there is fome¬ 
thing which always moveth, and is never moved it- 
felf, and is Eternal , and Subftance and Adi. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Intelligence. 


*. DEftdes this firft Subftance, the Mover of the firft 
• Heaven, there muft likewife be other Subftan¬ 
ces feparate from Matter, eternal and immoveable, 
prefident over the Motions of the inferior Orbs; fo 
that after what Number and Order thofe Orbs are 
difpofed, according to the fame are tbefe external 
moving, and immovable Subftances order’d. 

„ „ From the Number of the Motions may be col- 

Things appetible and intelligible, that is, it ledled the Number of the Spheres, and confequent- 
fo moveth others, as itfelf remaineth immoveable. ]y of the Subftances moving, which, according to 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of GODS. 

s 'firft Mover , moveth in the fame Manner 


The Motion of the firft Agent, as it is the firft ef- Ariftotle, are 47. 


Heaven is numerically One, becaufe the firft 


ficient Caufe, confifteth in that Influence thereof, 
whereby it concurreth effectively with the inferior Mover is One. It is an ancient Tradition, 1 
Intelligences in moving its own Orb. Wherefore, thefe firft Subftances that move the Heavens are 
the Efficience of the firft Mover is an Application Gods. This Opinion is truly Divine ; but what is 
of the Powers of the inferior Movers to their pro- added, that they had the Shape of Men, or fome 
per Works, wherein he concurreth with them other Animal, was only invented for Perfwafion of 
..indy. Thus the Intelligence 


-----only invented for P- 

„ „ the common People, for the ufe of Laws, and the 

for the Generation of info- Convenience of Life. Thus much may icrw fix* 


move the Heavens, _ _ 

rior Things jfoi the End muft be more noble than Ihort View of ha Mttapbjficks. 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


His Country, Parents, Majltrs. 


(fHcophraJlus fucceeded Arijiotle. He was born 
1 a t Erejtus, (as “ Plutarch, Laertius, and others 
affirm) a Sea-Town of Lesbos, feated upon a Hill, 
as ■" Strabo defcribes it, diftant from Sigrium eigh¬ 
teen Stadia. 

His Father was named Melantes, as * Apollodorus 
affirmeth, according to * others, Leo, by Profeffion 
a Fuller. Theophrajlus was firft called Tyrtamus. 
He heard Leucippus in his own Country, afterwards 
went to Plato, and laftly, became an Auditor of 
Arijiotle, who changing the Roughnefs of his Name, 
called him, as Suidas faith, Euphrajlus, afterwards 
Theophrajlus, from the divine Eloquence of his 
Speech; wherein (as Cicero, 2 Pliny, Laertius, 

1 Strabo, and others aver) he excelled all the reft of 
his Difciples. 

b He was likewife fo quick of Apprehenfion, that 
what Plato had laid of Arijiotle and Xenocrates, Ari- 
fiitle applied to him and Calijlhenes. Theophrajlus 
was acute to Admiration, ready to apprehend every 
Thing that he taught ; Calijlhenes was dull: So 
that one needed a Bridle, the other a Spur. 

CHAP. II. 

His ProfeJJion of Philofophy, and Difciples. 

jRiJlotle retiring to Cbalcis, in the 2d Year of 
the 114th Olympiad, c being importuned by 
his Difciples to appoint a Succeffor, made Choice of 
Tbttphrajlus (as hath been already related in the 
Life of Arijiotle) who thereupon undertook the Go¬ 
vernment of the School, and Arijiotle dying, lived 
in his Garden, Demetrius Phalerius cohabiting with 
him. This Time wherein Theophrajlus flourifhed, 
is reckon’d by * Pliny to be about the 440th Year 
from the building of Rome ; * 390 Years, as f Sal- 
rnfms rightly reads, before that Time wherein Fli¬ 
nt wrote. 

1 Hermippus faith, he went at certain Houts to 
fte School, neatly drefs’d, and there fitting down, 
oifcourfed in fuch manner, that he omitted no Ge- 
fture fuitable to the Argument whereupon he treat- 
“; fo that once, to exprefs a Glutton, he licked his 

‘In the fourth Year of the 118th Olympiad, 
Jtanppus being Archon, Sophocles, Son of Ampbi- 
etidis, procured a Law to be made, forbidding all 


Philofophers to keep publick Schools, unlcfs fuch 
only as the Senate and People Ihould think fit to 
licenfe ; if any did otberwile, he Ihould be put to 
Death. By this Decree, faith Atheneeus, he ba- 
nifhed all the Philofophers out of the City ; amongft 
the reft Theophrajlus, who the Year following re¬ 
turn’d, when as Philo, a Difciple of Arijiotle, ac- 
cufed Sophocles for having done contrary to Law. 
W hereupon the Athenians reverfed the Decree, fined 
Sophocles five Talents, and called home the Philofo¬ 
phers; by which means Theophrajlus returning, 
was reinftated in the School. 

1 Laertius faith, there came to hear him 200o 
Difciples. Suidas faith, (if there be no Miftake in 
the Number) 4470; of whom were Strabo, his 
Succeffor, Demetrius Phalereus, Nichomachus , Son 
of Arijiotle, whom Arijlippus faith, he much affect¬ 
ed ; Erajijlratus the Phyfician, as fume affirm, and 
Menander the Comick Poet. 

CHAP. III. 

His Virtues and Apophthegms. 

k O E was exceeding Learned and Studious, as 
n Pamphila affirmeth. 

‘ He was very liberal in conferring Benefits, and 
a great Cherifher of Learning. 

“ He made Collections of Money for the Con¬ 
ventions of Philofophers, not for Luxury, but for 
Temperance, and Learned Difcourfes. 

n He twice freed his Country, being under the ; 
Oppreffion of Tyrants. 

0 Cajfander Son of Antipater, much efteemed 
him ; and Ptolomy the firft wrote Letters to him. 

p He was fo much honour’d by the Athenians , 
that Agnonides accufing him of Impiety, very hard¬ 
ly efcaped from being fined himfelf. 

s Of his Apothegms are remember’d thefe. He 
faid. It is more fafe trujling to an unbridled Horfe, 
than intemperate Speech. 

r To a young Man at a Feaft, filent: If you bold 
your Peace , faith he, btcaufeyou are foo/ijb, then you 
are wife ; but, if you are wife, you do foolijhly in 
holding your Peace. 

. He tiled to fay ; Of all Things that are Jpcnt, 
Tim* is the mofi precious. 


tuies, procured a Law to be made, forbidding all 
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5 Being demanded, as Ariflo faith, what he thought 
of Demfehenes, heanfwered; He is vqorthy of this 
City ; of Dcmades, He it above the City. 

1 To Philip , Son of Cajjanler, he faith; I won- 
der your Eyes do not make Muftck, the Pipe of your 
Nofe coming Jo direflly upon them. 

“To prove that Riches are not to be loved and 
admired, he inlfanced Callias , a rich Athenian, and 
lfitsenlas a Theban.: Theft, fckk he, ufe the fame 
Things as Socrates and EptminondM. 

'■ He faith, JVr mufe not love Strangers, to the 
End we may make Trial of them ; but make Trial of 
them, to the End we may love them. 

x He faid, The Soul paid a dear Rent for her 
Habitation in the Body. 

i He faid, Faljhood raifed from Calumny and En¬ 
vy, enduretb a little while, but Jeon perijheth. 

z Seeing a young Man hiufh. Be of good Comfort, 
faith, he, that is the Complexion of Virtue. 

4 He ufed to fay. Stand in Awe of thyfelf, end 
thou Jhall not be ajbamcd before others. 

b He faid. The Good need but few Laws, for 
Things are not accommodated to Laws , but Laws to 
Things. 

c The Envious are more unhappy than others in this 
refpett, that they are troubled not only at their Mis¬ 
fortunes, but alfo at the good Fortunes of others. 

d Being demanded what preferved Human Life, 
he faid. Beneficence, Reward, and Punijhment. 

e He faid, Honours are to be acquired , not by Con- 
verfation and Favour, but by Allion. 

‘ Being demanded what Lore is, he anfwered. 
The Pajfion of an idle Soul. 

a He faid, A IVoman ought not to be feen herfelf, 
■nor behold others richly attired, for both are Entice¬ 
ments to Dijhoncfey. 

* He faid. Love is an exceffive Defire effomething 
irrational, the Entrance thereof eajy, the Difengage- 
ment difficult, 

CHAP. IV. 

Hit Will and Death. 

1 His JVill is thus delivered by Laertius. 

Z> E all well ; but if any thing happen othttvoife, 
thus we give Order. All tbofe Goods which be¬ 
long to the Hotefe, 1 bequeath to Melante* and Pan- 
creon Sons of Leo. Thofe which are fet apart for 
Hipparchus, 1 JVill be thus difpofed. Firfe, That 
the Study and Ornaments belonging thereunto be per- 
felled , and if any Thing may be added more to beau¬ 
tify them, that it be done. Next, that the Statue of 
Ariftotle be fet up in the Temple, and the other Do¬ 
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naries which were before in the Temple. Moreover 
that the little Walk, which it near the School, b f 
built now, not worfe thasc.it wot before ; and that 
the Maps of the World be placed in the lower JValk 
That an Altar likewifs he built, wanting nothing if 
Perfeliion and Splendor. I'JVill, that the Statue of 
Nicomachus, as big as the Life, be finifhei-, it j, 
in Praxitele’s Hand, let him go on with it. La j t 
be placed wherefoever they Jhall think good, who have 
the Difpofat of the reft, and are natntd in my TVilt. 
Thus much for the Temple and Donarits. My Land 
at Stagira 1 bequeath to Callinus, a limy Books to Ne- 
leus. The Garden and JValk, and all the Houfis 
belonging to the Garden, I Bequeath to my Friends 
hereafter named, that they may cxerc'tfe tbemfclves , 
and feudy Philofaphy therein ; for Men cannot ahsiojs 
be abroad. But with Condition, that they do not a- 
lienate it, mr pretend any Propriety thereto, but 
efeeem it a Thing facred in common PoffeJJuns, mol- 
ing ufe of all Things therein as becomeihjuft and lov¬ 
ing Friends. The Perfons to whom 1 Will that tbit 
be in common, are, Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
OHinus, Demorimus, Demaratus, Callifthenes, 
Melantes, Pancreon, and Nicippus. Let alfo Ari¬ 
ftotle, Son of Michas and Pythias, tf he defire to 
Jludy Pbihfopby, partake likewife of the fateu Privi- 
ledge ; and let the moft ancient of the Overfeert take 
great Care of him, that he be inftruSed as well oi 
is poffible in Philofophy. Let us be buried in that 
Part of the Garden which they Jhall think moft con¬ 
venient ; not erecting a Monument, or arty Thing 
that is fumptuous over our Graves. Thus let all 
Things be ordered according at is faid ; the Temple, 
Monument, Garden, and Walk repair’d: Let Pom- 
pylus, who dwelleth in them, take Charge of them, 
and of other Things as he did heretofore ; for wbofe 
Pains therein, let the Ptfifeffort thereof confider him. 
As for Pompylus and Threpta, who have been long 
fence manumitted, and done ns good. Service, if there 
be any Thing which We have befeowed upon them, or 
they themfebtses have required, as alfo the 2000 
Drachms which I appointed to be. given to them and 
Hipparchus, let them firmly peffefs it all, as l have 
often exprefftd to Melantes and Pancreon, viboaf- 
fented thereunto. Moreover, t befeoW on them So- 
matales, and the Girl. Of toy Servants, 1 manu¬ 
mit Mo km and Cimon, and Phnnenon; as fa 
Manes and Callias, when they Jhall have lived four 
Tears in the Gardens , difeharging their Office un- 
blameabty, I Will they St fet at Liberty. Of tbs 
domeftick Utenfels, let the Overfeers befeow esi Pom- 
py lus as many as they think fet, attd fell the ref f. y 
Demotimus J give Cario; to Neleus, Donax; * 
Eubius be fold. Let Hipparchus give to Callinus 
3000 Drachms. And fir Melantes and Pancreon, 
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■e w £d not lack upon Hipparchus, as batving hart* what is 'he/1 for you. Jn faying which Words, he 
fibre been very beneficial.to »»,' and now quite Ship- expired. The whole People of Athene followed hie 
wreck'd in his Fortunes, we Jbould have appointed Body on Foot to the Grave. 
bim a jai nt Fftate with Mela rites and Pancreon. 

Put becaufe I conceive it were not eafy for them to be C H A P. V. 

join’d in the ordering of one Family with him, and His Writings, 

that it would be more to thetr Advantage to receive 

(southing certain from Hipparchus, far thefe Reafons U E left many Writings; whereof, faith Laer- 

ht H'lpya-rchiis give to each of them, Melaiites and tius, becaufe they are full of all kind of J^aarn- 

Pancreon, a Talent. Let him likewife duly fttrnijk ing, I thought good to give this Catalogue. 

the Overfeers with all Charges necejfary for the Per- 

frmattce of the forementioned Works ; which done, Firjl Analyticks 3. 

it Hipparchus be free, and difcharged from all Debts Later Analyticks 7. 

and Covenants to me. If any Benefit come to Hip- OftheAnalyftsof Syllogifms X. 

pjrchus from Chalcis on my Behalf, let him wholly Epitome of Analyticks 1. 

in j,y It as his own. Be thefe the Overfeers of thofe Places of Deduction 2. 

Things contained in my Will-, Hipparchus, Nefcus, Agonijlicks, concerning the Theory of Erijlick A*> 
Strabo, Callinus, Demounius, Cakfthenes, Cte- gumerits, 
farchus. Of the Sertfes I. 

To Anaxagoras 1. 

Copies of the Will of Theophraftus, figned with Of Anaxagoras I. 
his Ring, are kept ; the firjl by Hegefias Son of Hip- Of Anaximenes X. 
parchus. Witnejfes, Callippus a Pelatiean, Philo- Of Archelaus I. 
meins an Euonymean, Lyfander an Hybaan, Phi- Of Salt, Nitre, Allom I. 

]ion an \lopecian. The fecund Olympic!or us hath Of Combu/libles or, as the other Edition, of Thing)* 
cttijhd by the fame Perfons. The third is re the that may be petrified, 

Hands of Adimantus, delivered to his Son Androft- Of indivisible Lines I. 

henes. Witnejfes, Aimneftus Son of OetJbidus; Of Aufcultation 2. „ 

Lyfiftratus Son of Phidion, a Thaftan; Strabo Son Of Winds 1. 

if Arcefilaus, a Lampfacene j Thefippus Son of The Differences of Virtue 1. 

Thefippus, of Potters-Street ; Diofcarides, Son of Of a Kingdom l. 

Dionyfius, an Epicephifian. Thus (faith Laertius) Of the Difcipline of a King I. 
was his Will. Of Lives 3. 

Of old Age 1. 

k He died old, having lived Eighty-live Years, Of the Ajlrology of Democritus I. 
his Spirits being walled, as Suidas affirms, with Of Sublime Things X. 
continual Writing ; and upon -The Marriage of one Of Apparitions t. 
of his Difciples, giving himfelf fome IntcmjiJEon Of Humour, Colour, FJeJb i- 
and Reft, it occafion’d his End. Of the Defcription of the World I. 

As he lay upon his Death-bed, 1 Cicero faith. He Of Man 1. 
blamed Nature for giving Harts emd Craws fo long A Colleflion of the Dotirincs of Diog. X. 

Life, that could da no Good thereby ; and to Man, Of Definition 3. 
win could do sttojl Good, fo Jhort ; whereas if fidan Erotick 1. 
bad been allowed longer Time, his Lift might have Another of Love I. 
ban adorned with the Per fell ion of Arts tend Lectern- Of Felicity 1. 
ing. Thus he complain’d, that asfoon-as he came Of Species 2. 
within the View of thefe, he was taken away. Of the Epilepfy 1. 

His Difciples. came to him, andasked -him, iffie Of Divine Infpiratiort 1. 
had any thing to fay to them ; Nothing, faith he, Of Empedocles 1. 
but that the Life of Man lofieth many Plea fares only Epicbiremt 18. 
for Glory. When we begin to' live, -then we die. Injlances 3. 
hctliing is more unprofitable than the Define of Gbrj- Of Voluntary X. 
hut be happy, and either give over Study, 1 for it it Epitome of Plato’s Commonwealth 2. 
tYr > laborious, or goferfiwemtly drf it, fir it is Of the Diverfity of Voice id Creaturet of the Jam* 
of great Glory. The Vanity of Lift is much greater Kind I. 
dan th e Benefit thereof. But I Above not ftm to Of Subitanetus Apparitions I. 

“wife you. what to do \ do you -ttnfitirr at Ltifiere Of Biting and Blows 1. 

' 4t4-JT. lTttfial.1.4. Qf 
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Of Animals that are faii to have Wifdotn 7. 
Of thofe which dwelt in dry Places i« 

Of thofe which change Colour I. 

Of thofe which dwell in Caves I. 

Of Animals 7. 

Of Pleafure, according to Ariftotle I. 

Of Pleafure^ another 1. 

Ibefes 24. 

Of hot and cold 1. 

Of Dizztnefs and Dimnefs r. 

Of Sweat 1. 

Of Affirmation and Negation 1. 

Caliithenes, or of Grief 1. 

Of Labours 1. 

Of Motion 3. 

Of Stones 1. 

Of Pejlilence I. 

Of Fainting 1. 

Megarick 1. 

Of Melancholy 1. 

Of Metals 1. 

Of Honey 1. 

Of the Collections of Metrodorus I. 

Sublime Difcourfe 2. 

Of Drunkennefs 1. 

Of Laws Alphabetically 24. 

Epitome of Laws 10. 

To Definitions I. 

Of Odours I. 

Of Wine and Oil. 

Firjl Propofitions 18. 

Legiflative 3. 

Politick 6. 

Politick according to feveral Occafions 4. 
Politick Cuftoms 4. 

Of the bejl Commonwealth I. 

Collect ion of Problems 5. 

Of Proverbs 1. 

Of Congelation and Liquefaction X, 

Of Fire 2. 

OfJVinds 1. 

Of the Palfy I. 

Of Suffocation 1. 

Of Madnefs 1. 

Of Paffions 1. 

Of Signs 1. 

Sophifms 2. 

Of the Solution of Syllogifms I. 

Topicks 2. 

Of Punijhment 2. 

Of Ha ir 1. 

Of Tyranny 1. 

Of Water 3. 

Of Sleep and Dreams I, 

Of Friendjbip 3. 

Of Ambition 2. 

Of Nature 3. 

Of Phyfick 17. 

Of the Epitomt of Phyficks 2. 
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Phyficks 8. 

To Natural Philofophert I. 

Of Natural Hiftorits IO. 

Of Natural Caufes 1. 

Of Chyles 5. 

Of falfe Pleafure x. 

Of the Soul 1. Thefis. 

Of undoubted Faith I. 

Of fimple Dubitations I. 

Harmonicks l. 

Of Virtue 1. 

Occafions or Contradictions X. 

Of Sentence 1. 

Of Ridiculous x. 

Meridians 2. 

Divifions 2. 

Of Differences 1. 

Of Injuries 1. 

Of Calumny I. 

OfPraife X. 

Of Experience I. 

Epiftles 3. 

Of Cafual Animals 1. 

Of Selection x. 

Encomiums of the Gods I. 

Of Fefiivals x. 

Of Profperity 1. 

Of Entbymemes I. 

Of Invention 2. 

Moral Difputes X. 

Moral Deferiptions X. 

Of Tumult 1. 

Of Hiflor, I. 

Of the Judgment of Syllogifms I- 
Of Flattery 1. 

Of the Sea 1. 

To CafTander, of a Kingdom f. 

Of Comedy 1. 

Of Meteors 1. 

Of Speech I. 

Collection of Wards 1. 

Solutions 1. 

Of Mufick 3. 

Of Meteors 1. 

Megacles 1. 

Of Laws i. 

Of Things contrary to Law 1. 

A Collection of the Doctrines of Xenocrata, 
Confabulations I. 

Of an Oath I. 

Rhetorical Precepts I. 

Of Riches 1. 

OfPoffy x. 

Problems , Politick, Ethick , Phyfick , Erotick : 
Proverbs 1. 

Collection of Problems 1. 

Of Pbjfical Problems I. 

Of Example 1. 

Of Proportion and Narration X. 

Of Poejy, another , 1. 
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Of the wife Men I. 

Of Advice I. 

Of Solecifms I. 

Of the Art of Rhetor id r. 

Of Rhetorical Arts., 71 Kinds. 

Of Hypocrify 1. 

Arijiotelick , or Theophrajlic Commentaries 6. 
Natural Sentences 16. 

Epitome of Phyftcs I. 

Of Gratitude 1. 

Ethick Charaiters. 

Of Faljhood and Truth 1. 

Of the Hi/lory of Divinity 6. 

Of the Gods 3. 

Geometrical Hijlories 4. 

Epitome «/Ariftotle concerning Animals 6. 
Epichirems 2. 

Tbefes 3. 

Of a Kingdom 2. 

OfCaufcs 1. 

Of Democritus 1. 

Of Calumny l. 

Of Generation 1. 

0/ the Prudence and Manners of Animals- 1. 

0 / Motion 2. 

0/ 4. 

To Definitions 2. 

Of being given 1. 

Of Greater and Lejfer 1. 

0 / Mufick 1. 

Of the Divine Beatitude I. 

To thofe of the Academy 1. 
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Protreptiek 1. 

a City may be bejl inhabited 1. 

Commentaries 1. 

Of the Fiery Ebullition in Sicily 1. 

Of Things granted x. 

Of the Ways of knowing 1. 

Of the Lying Argument 3. 

Ante-Topick 1. 

To /Efchilus 1. 

AJlrological Hijlory 61 
Arithmetical Hijlories of Increafe 1. 

Acicharus 1. 

Of Judicial Orations r. 

Epijtles concerning Aftycreon fcPhanias WNicanor. 
Of Ptety 1. 

Euias 1. 

Of Opportunities 2. 

Offeafonahle Difcourfes I. 

Of the Injlitution of Children 1. 

Another, different I. 

Of Injlitution, or of Virtues, or of Temperance 1. 
Protreptiek 1. 

Of Numbers I. 

Definitions of Syllogiftick Speech r. 

Of Heaven 1. 

Politick 2. 

Of Nature 2. 

Of Fruits and Animals. All which, faith Laertius, 
amount to 1182 Divifions: Thefe Books, as 
Theophraflus had ordered in his Will, were deli¬ 
vered to Neleus. What afterwards became of 
them, hath been related in the Life of Arijlotle . 
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CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

S TRATO 1 was Succeflor to Theophraflus. He in the third Year of the 123 Olympiad, and conti- 
was of * Lampfacum, his Father n Arceftlaus, nued therein eighten Years, He inftrufted Ptolamy 
or, asfome, 0 Arceftus, mentioned in his Will, the Son of Philade/phus, who bellowed eighty Ta- 
tie p was a Perfon of great Worth, eminent , faith lents upon him. 

Laertius, in all Kinds of Philosophy, but efpecially, 

'h-jd Wh ‘ ch ‘ S cal \ ed Pbyftck, the mojl ancietit and 
Jo pa Part, Q - wherein he introduced many Things 
v W »’,/„ d '^" ent ' n S not only from Plato, but from 
_ is Mailer Arijlotle. “From his Excellency here- 
j. n e ] vas ca ‘lcd the Natural Philofopher : 1 He pre- 

, ed , f 11 d , ivin e Power to Nature. « Ethick'he HT HUS I order, againjl the Time that I /hall die, 
C e out little. w He took upon hrm the Go- ^ All thefe Things which are in my Houfe, 1 be- 
nment of the School, according to Apollodorus, queath to Lampyrian and Arceftlaus. Out of the 


CHAP. II. 

His Will and Death. 
His Will, faith Laertius, was to tl 
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Money -which 1 have at Athens, Jet my Executors 
f.yji defray the Charges of my Funeral', and the fo¬ 
ie mn Rites after my Interment, doing nothing fuper- 
fluoujly nor niggardly. The Executors of thefe Things 
I appoint in my If'ill to he thefe ; Olympicus, Ari- 
ftides, Mnefigenes, Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gor- 
gylus, Diodes, Lvco, Athanes. I leave the School 
to Lvco, for the rejl are either too old, or other- 
wife employed, dll the reft Jhall do well if tiny con¬ 
firm this Choice that I have made. I bequeath like- 
wife all my Books unto him, except thofe -which are 
written by our own Hand, befides all Utenfils, Car¬ 
pets and Cups for Feafling. Let the Executors give 
5co Drachms to Epicrates and one of the Servants, 
which Arrefilaus Jhall think good. Let Lampyrion 
and Arcefilaus dijebarge all the Debts which Daip- 
pus undertook for Hiraeus. Let nothing be owing ei¬ 
ther to Lampyrion, or to the Heirs of Lampyrion, 
but let him be difeharged of all, and the Executors 
bejlow on him 500 Drachms, and one of the Servants, 
as Arcefilaus Jhall think good ; that having taken 
much Pains with us, he may have fufficient for Food 
and Raiment. / manumit Diophamus and Diodes, 
cwrfAbus. /£/?;<? Simmias to Arcefilaus. I manu¬ 
mit Dromo. IVhen Arcefilaus Jhall come, let Hi- 
riEus with Olympicus and Epicrates, and the reji of 
the Executors, cajl up the Accounts of the Charges 
cf my Funeral and other Tkings -, whatfoever is over 
and above, let Arcefilaus take it of Olympicus, not 
prejfing him upon the Day of Payment. Let Arcefi- 
laus difeharge the Covenants which Strato made with 
Olympicus, and Aminias, which are in the Hands 
0/Philocrates Son a/Tifamenus. As for my Tomb, 
let it be ordered as Arcefilaus, and Olympicus, and 
Lyco Jhall think good. 
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CHAP. III. 

His IVritings. 


This was his Will, preferved by Arijlo the Chian. 
He was of Co thin and low a Conftitution, that he 
felt not any Pain at his Death. 

Of his Name Laertius reckons eight. 

The firjl a Difciple of Ifocrates. 

The fecond, this Philofopher. 

The third, a Phyfician, Difciple of Erajijlratus. 
The fourth an Hiftorian, who wrote the Wars 
of Philip and Perfeus with the Romans. 

The fifth is wanting. 

Th ofixth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 

The fiventh, an ancient Phyfician. 

The eighth, a Peripatctick, who lived at Alexan- 


QUidas 1 faith, he wrote many Books j 
° gives this Catalogue of them. 

Of a Kingdom 3. 

Ofjujlice 3. 

Of God 3. 

Of Good 3. 

Of Felicity. 

Of Philofiphy. . 

Of Fortitude. 

Of Vacuum. 

Of Heaven. 

Of Breath. 

Of Human Nature. 

Of the Generation of Animals, 

Of Mixtions. 

Of Sleep. 

Of Dreams. 

Of Sight. 

Of Senfe . 

OfPleafure. 

Of Colour. 

Of Difeafes. 

Of 'Judgments. 

Of Faculties. 

Of Metallick Machines. 

Of Hunger and Ojfufcation. 

Of Light and Heavy. 

Of Divine Infpiration. 

Of Time. 

Of Aliment and Augmentation. 

Of uncertain Animals. 

Of Fabulous Animals. 

OfCaufes. 

Solutions of Sfuejlions. 

Proems of Places. 

Of Accident. 

Of More or Lefs. 

OfUnjuJl. 

Of Priority and Pojleriority. 

Of Priority of Genus. 

Of Proprium. 

Of Future. 

Confutations of Inventions. 
Commentaries, which are fufpeBcd. 
Epijlles, beginning thus ■, Strato to 
Health. 
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CHAP. I. 

His Lift. 


S Trait v y faith Laertius, was fucceeded by Lyco, 
S#n of Aftyanax of Treat, an eloquent Perfon, 
and excellent for Education of Children. He 
heard alfo Panthecdus the DialeElick. 

He faid, that as Horles need both Bridle and Spur, 
fo in Children there muft be joined both Modefty 
and Ambition. Of his florid Expreflion is alledged 
this Inftance. Of a poor Maid he faid, Batfd yi f 
f,fjlw ord]ii xof» J'ia. aordoio tr(a/uit ixjjivowot rie 
an/uSar Hhncutf. A Maid it a heavy Burden to 
her Parents when Jht outruns the flowery Seafon of 
her Youth for want of a Dower. Whence Antigo- 
nus faid of him. That as the Fragrancy an dPlea- 
fantnefs of an excellent Apple will not admit Tranf- 
plantation, fo whatfoever he faid was to be heard on¬ 
ly from himfelf. For this Sweetnefs of Difcourfe 
fome added the Letter y to his Name, calling him 
Ui/W, which implicth Sweetnefs. So x Plu¬ 
tarch. 

In Stile he was very different from himfelf. 

Upon thofe who were forry they had not learned 
when Time was, and wifh’d it might be recall’d, 
he jefted thus } he faid, that they who endeavoured 
to make Amends by a late Penitence for their pafl 
Negligence, were confcious of the Impofftbility of their 
Ik i/hes. And of thofe that fought to bring it to 
pafs, he faid, they had lofl all Reafon, in applying 
the Nature of a Jlrait Line to a crooked Ruler , or 
beholding their Face in troubled Water, or a confuf- 
ed Mirror. 

He faid, that'to the Wreath of public k Games in 
rfeForum many afpired, to r^Olympick few or none. 

He many Times, by his Counfel, much advan¬ 
taged the Athenians. 

In his Garments he affe&ed Neatnefs fo much, 
that, as Hermippus faith, he wore an upper Garment 
very precious and fine. 

He was very expert in all Exercifes, a&ive and 
well made for a Wreftler, being thin-ear’d and well 
fet, as Antygonus Caryflius affirmeth ; whence in 
his own Country he pra&ifed the Elean Games, 
and played at Ball. 

He was intimate with Eumenes and Attalus be¬ 
yond all Men, Who fupply’d him with many 
Things. Antiachus alfo would have had him lived 
with him, but could not get him. 

He was fo great an Enemy to Hieronymus the 
Peripatetick, that upon a folemn Day (of which 
already in the Life of Arcefilaus) he only forbore 
to come to him. 

s De Exilic. * Licit. 


He compared Orators to Frogs, thefe, faith he, 
croak in the Water, thofe by the Water of an Hcur- 
Glafs. 

He was Mailer of the School forty Years, fuc- 
ceeding Strata in the 127th Olympiad, as he had 
given. Order by his Will. 

CHAP. II. 

His Will and Death. 

Laertius produceth a Will of his to this EffcvSl. 

CT-HUS > / difpofe of my Eflate, if I jhall not re- 
cover of this Sicknejs. All that is in my Houfe 
1 bequeath to the Brethren Aflyanax and Lyco, out 
of which is to be paid whatfoever I owe at Athens to 
any Man, as alfo the Charges of my Funeral and 
Exequies. What is in the City, and TEgina, I be- 
flotu upon Lyco, becaufe he if of our Name, and 
hath lived long with us, to our great Content, as one 
that deferved the Place of a Son. The Peripatum 
7 leave to thofe Friends that will make ufe of it, at 
Bulo, Callinus, Arifto, Amphio, Lyco, Pytho. A- 
riftomachus, Heraclius, Lycomcdes, Lyco, my Kinf- 
man. Let them put him in that Place who they con¬ 
ceive will perfevere in it, and difeharge it hefl, 
which let the reft of my Friends confirm for my Sake, 
and the Places. My Funeral and the Burning of 
my Body be fo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, it be not 
prodigal nor niggardly. Out of my Eflate at Angina, 
let Lyco, after my Death, give to the young Men 
as much Oyl as will J'erve their Turns, that thereby 
the Memory of me and him that honours me, may be 
juflly preferved. Let them fet Up my * Statue, and 
chufe a fit Place for the fet ting up of it, wherein let 
Diophantus and Heraclides, Son of Demetrius ajfifl 
them. Out of my Rents in the City , let Lyco pay all 
that I have named after his Departure ; in the next 
Place let Bulo and Callinus, and the Expences of my 
Funeral be difeharged. Let that Houjhold Stuff be 
taken away which I have left as common betwixt 
them. Let likewife the Phyficians Pafithemis and 
Midas be honoured and rewarded for their Care of 
me, and for their Skill. To the Son of Callinus I 
leave a Couple of T hericlean Pots-, and to his tr'ife 
a Couple of Goblets, and a fine Carpet, and a flaggy 
Carpet, and a Coverlet, and two Couch-Bed;, the 
befl that are left, that we may not jeem unmindful 
of their due Rcfpefl towards us. As for thofe tout 
ferved me, I order thus: Demetrius, who hath been 

5. 69. « For 'Wreftiiog sal other Exordia. ( 
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long a Fret-man, I forgive the Price of his Redemp¬ 
tion, and befoul upon him five Mints, and a Cloak 
and a Coat ; and as having undergone many Labours 
with me, let him be decently fupplied with Neeejfa- 
rics. Crito the Chelcidonian, / forgive the Price 
of his Redemption, and bejlow further on him four 
Mints. Micrus alfo l manumit, whom let Lyco 
bring up, and fix Years hence let him infiruSl him. 
In like manner, / manumit Chafes, whom let Lyco 
alfo bring up ; I give him two Mints, and my Books 
that have been publijhed ; the reft that have not been 
publijhed, let them be given to Callinus, and let him 
take diligent Care for the Publijhing of ’em. To 
Syrus the Free-man, / give four Mints, and Me- 
nodora, and if he oweth me any thing, I forgive it 
him. To Hi’ara I give five Mints, a Jhaggy Cover¬ 
let, two Couch-Beds, a Carpet, and which Bed he 
Jhall chufe. I manumit likewife the Mother of Mi¬ 
crus and Noemones and Dion, and Theon, and 
Euphranor, and Hermias ; as alfo Agatho, after 
he hath ferved two Years more ; as alfo Ophelio and 
Poffidonius, the Bearers of my Litter, after they 
have ferved four Years more, 1 will that they be fet 
at Liberty. I give, moreover, to Demetrius, Crito, 

b Laert. 
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and Syrus, to each a Bed and Coverlet, fuch as Ly* 
co Jhaif think fit. This I befittw on them, f, r a* 
much as they have exprejfed themfelves faithful hi 
the Performance of fuch Things as were committed 
to their Charge. As for my Burial, whether Lyco 
will have it here or at home, let it be as he will- 
for I perfuade myfelf he will do what is fitting, no 
left than if I had done it myfelf. When hefim 
have faithfully performed thefe Things, let • the Be- 
quefis of my Will remain firm. Witneffes, CalJintu 
an Hermionean, Arifto the Chian, Euphronius a 
Poeaniean. 

Thus, faith Laertius b , having wifely managed 
all Things appertaining to Learning and Humanity, 
his Prudence and Diligence extended even to the 
Making his Will; fo that in that refpeft alfo he 
deferveth ftudioufly to be imitated. 

He died 74 Years old, of the Gout. 

There were Four of his Name. 

The firfi, a Pythagorean, mentioned in the Life 
of Arifiotle. 

The fecond, this Peripatetick. 

The third, an Epic Poet. 

The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 
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A R I ST 0 fucceeded Lyco. He was of the 
Ifland c Ceos, famous for a Law, That whom¬ 
ever exceeded 60 Years of Age,Jhou!d be put to Death, 
that there might be no want of Provifion for thofe 
that were more ferviceable. In former time, faith Stra¬ 
bo, it had four Cities, now there remain but tvro,fulis 
and Carthesa, into which the reft were transferred. 
Paceffa into Carthesa, Careffus into Julis. In fu¬ 
lls Arifio was born ; he was an Auditor of Lyco, and 
fucceeded him in the Government of the Peripate¬ 
tick School, as Cicero, Plutarch, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus affirm. 

He was a great Imitator of Bion the Borifienite. 
Cicero faith, he was neat and elegant. He wrote 
a Treatife of A Ulus, cited by Strabo, and Amatory 
Sirni/ies, frequently cited by Atheneeus. 

In the fecond Book of his i Amatory Similies, he 
faith, that Polemo the Academick advifed to provide 
fuch Entertainment at Feafts as ftiould be pleafant 
not only at the prefent, but alfo on the Mor- 

* In the fame Book of his Amatory Similies, of 
an Athenian well in Years, named Dorut, who would 
be thought handfome, he apply’d the Words of 
Uiy/fes to Dolo, 

to, d At hen, dcipn. 10, 


Rich Prefents fare may lead away, 

And thy too eafy Soul betray. 

t In the Second of his Amatory Similies he faith, 
the Ancients firft bound their Heads, conceiving it 
good againfi the Pain caufed by the Vapours of the 
Wine, afterwards, for more Ornament, theyufed 
Garlands. 

Laertius, * upon the Teftimony of Paneetm and 
Soficrates affirmeth. That all the Writings aferihid 
to Arifto of Chios the Stoick (except the Epiftlts) 
belong to Arifto the Peripatetick. Their Titles rude, 

Protreptieks 2. 

Of Zeno’s Doiirine : Scholaflick Dialogues 6.] 

Of Wifdam, Dijfertation 7. 

Erotick Differtations. 

Commentaries upon Vain Glory. 

Commentaries 15. 

Memorials 3. 

Chrya’s 1 I. 

Againfi Orators. 

Againfi Alexinus’r Oppofitiont. 

To the DialeCiicks 3. 

To Cleanthes, Epiftlts 4. 
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He went to Rome on anJwnbafly from the Athe- 
in the Year from the Building bf the 
City, which fWfctb upon thfc 2d Year of the 140th 
Olympiad. - 

1 He condemned Rhetor id , as being ufed rather 
a* an Artifice than an Art. 

B. I. L Sett, Emper. adver. Matbem. 1. s. 
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t\IO D O RU S m was Difciple to Critolaut, 
and fucceeded him in the School, as is mani- 
ftft from Clemens Alcxandrinus y who adds, that in 
his Affertion concerning our chief End, he joyned 

m Strabo L l, Shan. 1. 
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Indolence with Hone/ly. He is mentioned by B Ci¬ 
cero ; how long he taught, or who fucceeded him, 
is unknown. Thus far we have an unintermitted 
Account of the Peripatetick School. 

a Acad. Qurt. 4, 
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THE SEVENTH PART, 

Containing the Cynick Philofophers. 


A JST T I S T H E N E S. 

CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

t-pHE Cynicks are derived from Antijlhenes, Dif- fter. He lived in the Pirecum, and went every Day 
-*■ ciple of Socrates, who, being moft pleated 40 Stadia to hear Socrates. 

■with thofe Difeourfes of his Matter, which treated He attested, even whilft he was Difciple to Sura- 
of Tolerance and Laborioufnefs, inftituted this Se<£l. tes, to go in poor Habit, and c once having turned 
1 He was born at Athens, his Father an Athenian, the torn Part of his Garment outermoft, Socratti 
named Antijlhenes alfo, his Mother a Thracian , or, fpying it, faid, I fee Vain-glory through a Hole ; or, 
as Plutarch, a Phrygian, in whole Defence, to as Mlian, Do you ufe this OJlentation before us alfo? 
thofe who reproached him that flic was a Foreigner, d Upon the Death of Socrates he was the Occa- 
he anfwered, Cibele, the Mother of the Gods was a fion of Banifhment to Anytus, and of Death to Mr 
Phrygian. He likewife derided the Athenians for litus ; for Melitus meeting with fome young Men 
boalting of their being Natives, -faying, they were of Pontus, invited to Athens by the Fame of Socra- 
nothing more noble than Snails and Locufts. b Nei- tes, he brought them to Anytus. , telling them he was 
ther did Socrates the lefs efteem him ; but on the wifer than Socrates ; whereupon the Standers by in 
contrary, hearing that he had behaved himfelf va- Indignation turned them both out of the City i of 
liantly at the Fight at Tanagra, he faid of him, I which already in the Life of Socrates, 
knew two Parents, boih Athenians, could not beget 

fa excellent a Perfon. He firft heard Gorgias the CHAP. II. 

Orator, whence his Dialogues are written in a Rhe- }j; s I„fli tu tion of a Sell. 

torical Stile, confiding chiefly in Verity and Exhor- J 

tation. Hermippus faith, at the IJlhmian Meeting, O’ Ocrates * being Dead, of whom he learned To- 
lie ufed to make Orations in Praife and Difpraife of lerance and Apathy, he made Choice of Cjm- 
the Athenians, Thebans , and Lacedemonians, before farges, a Gymnafium at Athens, juft without the 
Hll the Afiembly. But feeing many of the Citizens Gates, as of the fitteft Place in which he might 
come thither, he refrained. difeourfe of Philofophy. f It was fo called upon 

Next, he applied himfelf to Socrates, and pro- this Occafion. Didymus the Athenian facrificing in 
fited fo much under him, that he counfeiled his Scho- his own Houfe, a white Dog that was by, fnatch “ 
lars to become his Fellow-Difciples under that Ma- the Vi&im, and running away with it, l» :li 

f Slid. 

down 
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down in another Place j Dydimus much troubled 
thereat, confulted the Oracle, which enjoined him 
to erefta Temple in that Place where the Dog had 
laid down the Vi&im, and to dedicate it unto Her¬ 
cules, which was called Cynofarges , i Kt>rb< otfi* rahi. 
The Temple of the white Dog. s Hence Antifthenes 
and his Followers were called Cynicks, and by thofe 
that difapproved their Inftitution, Dogs ; Antifthe- 
nes himfelf being termed Awxoxvwr, the Jincere Dog. 

He firft doubled his old fordid Cloak, and wore 
it alone [without a Coat] as Diodes affirmeth ; he 
carried likewife a Staff and Satchel. Neanthes faith 
he firft ufed a fingle Cloak. Softcrates in the third 
of his Succejfions, faith, Diodorus the Afpendian 
wore a long Beard, and carried a Staff and Wallet. 

a His Aflertions are thefe. That Virtue may be ac¬ 
quir’d by Teaching ; and thofe Perfons noble who are 
virtuous. That Virtue was felf-fufficient to Felicity , 
mt needing any Thing but a Socratick Courage. 
That Virtue conjifieth in Anions, not requiring many 
JPcrds nor much Learnings and is felf-fufficient to 
Wifdm i for all other Things have a Reference 
thereto. That Infamy is good and equal to Labour , 
and that a wife Man ought not to govern the Com¬ 
mon-wealth according to the Laws in Force, but ac¬ 
cording to Virtue. That a wife Man, to have JJfue , 
may make Choice of beautiful IVomen, and Love , for 
a wife Man only knoweth what ought to be laved. 

Diodes addeth thefe ; That nothing is new to a 
wife Man. That a good Man deferveth Love. 
That virtuous Perjons are Friends. That we ought 
to get Affifiance tn War, valiant and juft. That 
Virtue is an Armour that never can be taken from 
us. That it is better with fome few good Men to op- 
pofe all the Wicked, than with many wicked Men to 
contend with few Good. Obferve your Enemies, for 
they firft find out your Faults. Ejleem a juft Man 
more than a Neighbour. Thefame Virtue belongeth 
to Man and to Woman. Thofe Things are good 
which are honefl, ill which are dijhoneft. All Things 
tfiiem Jlrange. Wifdom is the fafejl Fortification , 
for it will neither fall away, nor can be betrayed. 

In thefe inexpugnable Things, we ought to build 
Forts by Meditation. 

1 Agellius faith, He efleemed Pleafure the greateft 
111 ; whence he ufed to fay, I had rather be mad , 
than be addided to Pleafure. 

k As to the Opinion of the Cynicks in general 
(not eftaming them, faith Laertius, a mere form 
and Inftitution of Life, but a true Sell of Philofo- 
phy) they were thefe. 

They took away, with Ariflo the Chian , Dia- 
leblick and Pbyfick , and only admitted Ethick j 
whence what fome faid of Socrates , Diodes applied 
to Diogenes, affirming he ufed the fame Expreffions. 
That we ought to enquire, 
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What Good and III 
Our Houfes fill. 

They likewife rejected the Liberal Sciences ; 
whence Antifthenes faid, thofe who have acquired 
Temperance, ought not to ftudy any Learning, 
left by other Things they be diverted. Gecmetry 
likewife, Mufick, and the like, they wholly took 
away. Whence Diogenes, to one that fhewed him 
a Watch, It is an excellent Invention, faith he, 
againft fiupping too late. And to one that entertain¬ 
ed him with Mufick, 

TVifdom the greatefi Cities doth prated. 

But Mufick cannot one poor Houfe dir eft. 

They likewife, as the Stoicks, affirmed to be hip¬ 
py to live according to Virtue, as Antifthenes in 
his Hercules ; for there is a Kind of Affinity be¬ 
twixt thefe two Se&s, whence the Stoicks aflerted 
Cynifm to be the neareft Way to Virtue, and fo 
lived Zeno the Cittiean. 

Their Diet was flender, their Food only fuch 
as might fatisfy Nature ; their Cloaks fordid ; 
they defpifed Riches, Glory, and Nobility : Some 
of them fed only on Herbs and cold Water, liv¬ 
ing under fuch Shelters as they could find, or in 
Tubs, as Diogenes did, who affirmed, it was proper 
to the Gods to want nothing, and that thofe who 
ftand in Need of feweft Things come neareft to the 
Gods. 

They held alfo, according to Antifthenes in his 
Hercules, that Virtue may be acquired by Learning, 
and that it cannot be loft ; that a wife Man deferves 
to be loved, and never finneth, and is a Friend to 
fuch as are like him, and trufteth nothing to For¬ 
tune. 

They took away, with Ariflo the Chian, all 
Things between Virtue and Vice. 

CHAP. III. 

His Apothegms. 

rtF his Apothegms are remember’d thefe : 1 He 
proved Labour to be good, by the Examples 
of Hercules and Cyrus , one a Grecian, the other a 
Barbarian. 

He firft defin’d Speech thus. Speech is that which 
declareth that which is or was. 

To a young Man of Pontus, that came to be his 
Difciple, and ask’d him what he muft bring with 
him, he anfwer’d, &£*/<*«'« Kauri, *5 yfo^isu Kauri', 
*5 t statuji* tuut*. a new Book, a new Pen, and a 
new Tablet, where the Word Kauri is equivocal, 
and fignifieth divided (divided xatrv ) Wit. 

k Laert, rit. M aw dnn , ) Uert. 6, a. 
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To one, demanding what kind of Wife he Qjould 
tike. If a fair one , faith he, Jbe will be common ; 
if foul, a Torment. 

Hearing that Plato fpoke ill of him. It is King- 
like , faith he, to do well, and be ill fpsken of 

Being initiated into the Orphick Solemnities, the 
Prieft telling him, that they who were initiated in¬ 
to thofe Rites, were made Partakers of many ex¬ 
cellent Things in the next World. Why then, faid 
he, do you not die ? 

To one that reproacheth him that both his Pa¬ 
rents were not free ; Neither, faith he, were they 
both IVr filers, and yet I am a Wrefler. 

Being demanded why he had few Difciples, / 
beat them away, faid be, with a Silver Staff. 

Being demanded why he rebuk’d his Difciples lb 
fharplv. So, faith he, do Phyficians the Sick. 

Seeing an Adulterer running away. Unhappy 
Alan , faid he, how much Danger might you have 
efcaped for one Half-penny. 

He faid, according to Hecaton, It is better to fall 
among Crows than Flatterers , for thofe only devour 
the Dead , ihefe the Living. 

Being demanded what was moll happy for Man, 
lie anfwer’d. To die in Profperity. 

To a Friend, complaining he had loft his Notes, 
You floould have writ them in your Mind, faith he, 
and not in your Book. 

As Ruf confumeth Iron, fo Envy, faith be, con- 
fumeth the envious Alan. 

Thofe who would never die , faith he, muf live 
pioufly and jufly. 

He faid, Cities were then perijhing, when they 
eould not dijlinguijh the Good from the Bad. 

Being commended by fome wicked Men, m I am 
troubled, faith he, to think what III I have done. 

He faid. The Cohabitation of Concording Brethren 
is firmer than any Wail. 

He faid, We ought to carry fuch Provifion along 
with us, as if we (hould happen to be Ship-wreck'd, 
we might fwim away with. _ 

To thofe who reproached him for converting 
•with wicked Men, So do Phyficians with the Sick, 
faith he, yet are notfick theviflvcs. 

He faid. It it abjurd to jeparate Corn from the 
Weeds, and in War to rrjcil the unferviceable Per- 
fon ; yet in a Common-wealth, not to extirpate the 
Wicked. 

Being demanded what he had gained by Philofo- 
phy, he anfwer’d. That 1 can converfe with myfelf. 

At a Feaft, to one that faid to him. Sing ; he 
reply’d, Do you then Pipe. 

Diogenes demanding a Coat, he bad him double 
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irgs, to bear it with greater Fortitude, than if Stona 
were caft at them. 

He derided Plata , as being proud ; and feeing ^ 
a Sliow a Horfe going loftily, turning to Plats 
Methinks, faid he, you would have ailed the Part of 
this Horfe very well. This he laid, becaufe Plato 
at the fame time had commended the Horfe. 

Another Time viliting Plato as he lay lick, and 
looking into the Baiin whereinto he had vomited, 
I fee here , faith he, the Choler, beat not the Pride. * 

He advifed the Athenians to love Affes as well as 
Horfes, which they conceiving abfurd; and yit, 
faith he, you chufe thofe for Generals, who know no¬ 
thing, but bow to fretch out the Hand. 

To one that laid to him. Many praife thee ; 
why, faith he, what Ill have I done i 

To one that demanded (as Phanias faith) what 
he Ihould do to be a good and an honeft Man; If 
you learn, faith he, of knowing Perfons, that the Pi¬ 
ces which you have, are to be avoided. 

To one that praifed a Life full of Delicacies, 
Let the Sons of my Enemies, faith he, live delicately. 

To a young Man who delired his Statue might 
be made handfomer than himfelf. Tell me, kith 
he, if the Brafs itfelf could /peak, what you think it 
would boajl of? the other anfwer’d, of its bandfome 
Figure. Are you not ajbam’d then, reply’d he, to he 
proud of the fame that an inanimate Creature would 
he ? 

A young Man of Pontus promifed to fupply him 
as foon as his Ship came home laden with Salt Fifh; 
hereupon he took him to a Meal-woman, and fill¬ 
ing his Satchel, departed ; Ihe calling to him for 
Money, This young Man, faith he, will pay you as 
foon as his Ship comes home. 

When at any Time he law a Woman richly 
drefied, he went to her Houfe, and bad her Huf- 
band bring out his Horfe and Arms, that if he were 
lb provided, he might allow her thofe Freedoms, 
being better able to juftify the Injuries it occalion’d; 
otherwife, that he ftiould take off her rich Habit 

He faid, ■ Neither a Feaft is pleafant without 
Company, nor Riches without Virtue. 

He faid, ° Thofe Pleafures which come not in at 
the Door, muf not go out by the Door, but by hci- 
Jion or Purging with Hellebore, or by _ p Starving, Jo 
to punijh thofe Surfeits which we have incurred fora 
jhort Pleafure. 

He faid, “ Wbofoever feareth others, is a Slovt, 
tho' he kgurw it not himfelf. 

He faid, r No covetous Man can be a good Man, 
or a King, or a Fret-man. 

Bejng demanded what a Feaft is, beanfwerd, 


his Cloak. The Occafton of Surfeits. _ 

Being demanded what Learning was moft ne- He (aid, ' Wt eught to .aim at Juch Bleajuris 
celLry, that, faith he, which unlearneth III. follow Labour, not at thofe which go hffart Labour- 

He advifed thofe who were provoked by Revil- He faid, " Common Executioners are better 
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The Seventh Tome. 

Of Difcipline , ok of Names 5. 

Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Things after Death. 

Of the Ufe of Names , or Eriftick. 

Of Interrogation and Anfwer. 

Of Opinion and Science 4. 

Of Nature 2. 

Interrogation concerning Nature 2. 

Opinions , or the Eriftick. 

Problems concerning Learning. 

The Eighth Tome. 

Of Muftck. 

Of Interpreters. 

Of Homer. 

Of Injuftice or Impiety. 

Of Chalcas. 

Of the Spie. 

Of Pleafure. 

The Ninth Tome. 

Of the Odyjfeis. 

Of Minerva's Wand, or o/'Telemachus, Helena 
and Penelope. 

Of Proteus. 

The Cyclops, or Ulyfles. 

Of the ufe of Wine , or of Drunkennefs , or of 
the Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Ulyfles and Penelope. 

Of the Dog. 

The Tenth Tome. 

Hercules, or Midas. 

Hercules, or of Prudence , or of Strength. 

The Majler , or Lover. 

The Majler , or Spies. 

Menexenus, or of Ruling. 

Alcibiades. 

Arcbelaus, or of a Kingdom. 

Thefe, c faith Laertius, were his Writings, the 
great Number.whereof Timon derides, calling him 
an ingenious Trifler. 

There is alfo, among the Socratick Epiftles, one 
under his Name to this Effe<£l: 

Antifthenes to Ariftippus. 

JT is not the Part of a Philofopher to live with Ty- 
rants, and to wafle Time at Sicilian Feafts , but 
rather . to be content with a little in his own Country j 
but you efteem it the greatejl Excellence of a virtuous 
Perfect, to be able to acquire much Wealth, and to 
have powerful Friends. Riches are not good j nei¬ 
ther tf they were in tbemfebves good , art they fuch, 
beingtbus obtained \ nor can a Multitude of unlearn¬ 
ed Perfons, efpecially Tyrants, be true Friends. 
Wherefore I would counftl you to leave Syracufc and ' 
•Sen^iW, xiSw.ihii. •«<*.*, I*e. • • Hut, Pericl. b Lacrt, fcj;, fce. etat. *.1*. 

Q. q Sicily ; 


Tyrants-, theft put only guilty Meet to Death , Ty¬ 
rants the Innocent. 

He laid, w We ought to vuijh our Enemies all good 
Things but Fortitude , for that they poffefs would ' _fall 
lHt i the Hands of the Via or , not the Owner. 

* Him that contradiaetb, he faid, we mull not 
again contraditt, but injlrua ; for a mad Man 
is not cured by another's grouting mad alfo. 

He faid, y A Man Jbould always have in Readi¬ 
ngs bis Wits or a Rope. 

“Seeing the Thebans much exalted with their Suc- 
cefsat the Lufirian Fight, he faid, * They were like 
Boys that Triumph when they have beaten their Ma¬ 
kers. 

To fome that commended a Piper: * But , faith 
he, he is an ill Man j for elfe he would never have 
teen fo good a Piper. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Writings. 

rvF his Books, b faith Laertius , there arc Ten 
U Tomes. 

The Firjl containing thefe. 

Of Speech, or of Cbarailers. 

Ajax, of the Speech of Ajax. 

Ulyfles, or of Ulyfles. 

An Apology for Orcftcs. 

Of Lawyers. 

Ifographe, or Defias, or liberates. 

Againft I foe rates’s A fidsvefr. 

The Second Tome. 

Of the Nature of Animals. 

Of Procreation of Children , or of Marriage , 
Erotici. 

Of Sophifts, Phyjiognomick. 

Of^Juftice and Fortitude, Protreptick 2, 3. 

The Third Tome. 

Of Good. 

Of Fortitude. 

Of Law, or of Policy. 

Of Law, or of Fair and Juft. 

Of Freedom and Servitude. 

Of Faith. 

Of a Guardian, or ofTrufting. 

A Victory, Oeconomicks. 

The Fourth Tome. 

Uyrus. 

Hercules the greater, or of Strength. 

„ The Fifth Tome. 

a gS.-sr-ia**-. 

_ The Sixth Tome. 

Truth. 

OfDiJfertation, Anti-Logick. 

Of Dial 


Contradifiien 3. 
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love with asked hint if he wanted ■ Friend. Anther Titat 
he came to him with a Dagger, Amiflbtnef crrin. 
out. Who will free me frmn this Pam f He 
the Dagger, laying. This jhall ‘ 


Sicily ; but if, as fomt reperl, yen are 
Pl'afure, and aim at fucb Things, as htfeem net wife 
Perfons, go to Anticyra and cure yourfelf by drink¬ 
ing Hellebore, for that is much better for you than __ ___ 

the TVine of Dionyfius ; this caufeth Madnefs, that reply'd, / fay from my Pain, net from net Lie? 

ejfwageth it : So that as Health and Difcretion dif- H- I-M-liM ,-.fi c -._i_* 

fer from Sicknefs and Felly, fe much /ball you be bet¬ 
ter. than you are in theft Things which you new en¬ 
joy. Farewel. _ _ ____ 

The Anfvver to this FpifUe, fee in the Life of Difcourfe, that he could lead any Man to whaTbe 
Arijlippus. would. 

CHAP. V. 

His Death. 


Theopomptts commends him above aB the Difci- 
pks of Socrates, as being of fuch acute and fweet 


TjE died, 1 faith Laertius, of Sicknefs. As he lay 
on his Death bed, Diogenes came to him, and 


There were three more of this Name, one a He- 
raclitean Philofopher, the Second of Ephefus , the 
Third of Rhodes, an Hiftorian. 


DIOGENES. 

CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Time, Bani/hment. 


D iogenes a was of Sinope, a City of Pontus. 

His Father’s Name was Icefius , or,as others, 
_ Icetes ; by Profeffion a Money-changer. 

He was born (as appears by Computation from 
his Death, which was in the 90th Year of his Age, 
in the firft Year of the 114th Olympiad, Hegefsas 
being Archon) about the third Year of the 91ft O- 
lympiad. Suidas faith, he -was firft called Cleon. 

Diodes faith, his Father trading publickly in Ex¬ 
change of Money, was farprized coining falfe Mo¬ 
ney, and thereupon fled : But Euhulides faith, Di¬ 
ogenes himfelf did it, and fled together with his Fa¬ 
ther ; even Diogenes in his Podolus, acknowledgeth 
as much. Some affirm, that being made Overfeer, 
he was perfuaded-by the Workmen to go to Delphi 
or Delus , the Country of Apollo, to enquire of the 
Oracle if he Ihould do that whereto he was advifed, 
to roaiirf set, which is of ambiguous Sig¬ 
nification, implying to alter the Courfe of Life, and 
to coin falfe Money. The Oracle affented. Dio¬ 
genes not underftanding it in the Civil Serrfe, betook 
himfelf to Coining, and being taken in the Aft, 
was banifhed, or, as others fay, fled for Fear. Some 
affirm, he adulterated the Money he received from, 
his Father, for which the Father was caft into Pri- 
fon, and there died ; the Son fled, and coming to 
Delphi , enquired of the Oracle by what Mean* he 
Ihould become eminent, whereupon he received - that 
Anfwer. 


When he left his Country, one of his Servants 
followed him, named Manes b , who not enduring 
his Convention, ran away from him ; fome per- 
fuaded Diogenes to enquire after him, who anfwer- 
ed. Were it not a Shame, fince Manes doth not 
n*ed Diogenes, that Diogenes ihould need Manes ? 
The Fellow wandering up and down, came at lift 
to Delphi , where he was torn in Pieces by Dogs. 

CHAP. IL 

How he lived at Athens. 

/"’’Oming to Athens, iaith Laertius c , he applied 
himfelf to Antifihenes, following the Cynical 
Philofophy inftituted by him. 11 Antifihenes having 
invited many to hear him, and but few coming, at 
laft in Anger would not firftcr any tocome to him, 
and therefore bad Diogenes he gone alfo. Diogenes 
continuing to come frequently, be chid and threaten¬ 
ed him, and at laft ftruck him with his Staff. Dio¬ 
genes would not go back, but perfifling flill in his 
Defire of hearing him, feid. Strike if you will, hen 
is my Head, you cannot find a Staff bard enough to 
drive me from you , until 'you have itflruded nt. 
Antifihenes, overcome with hi* P«rfew*rance, admit¬ 
ted him, and made him his' intimate Friend. From 
that Time forward he heard hut). 

Some affirm, laith Laertius'** Jin firft wort a 
double Cloak, upon which he ufed to Jy £at Night] 
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He likewise carried a Wallet, wherein was bis Meat, he was more pleafed with this Condition, than A- 
H« made Ufe of^i Pisces far til Things, dining, lexandm- with the Comimsd of the whole World, 
deeping, and difcourfing in any Place, infomuch, when haring conquered the Indians, he returned to 
that pointing to Jupiter's Walk; and the Pomp&um, Babyloss. 

(W0 publick Places at Athens, he faid, the Athens- 1 Seeing a Moufe, as Thtophrajha faith, running 
ans built them for his Dwelling. Falling once lick, up and down, he thence took Occafion of Comfort, 
he walked with a Staff, which afterwards be con- confidering it a Creature that looked not for Lodg- 
tinually ufed, as liltemfe a Wallet, notin the City, ing, and was not difpleafed with Darkncfs, nor 
hut when be travelled. He wrote to one to build nice as to Diet. 

him a little Houle, which the other not doing fo He walked in the Snow bare foot, and tried to 
focn as he required, he made Ufe of a Tub in the eat raw Flelh, but could not. 

Metroum to live in, as he declareth in his Epijlles. He faid, he imitated Singing-Mailers, who raife 
In Summer he ufed to roll in the burning Sand ; in their Voice too high, thereby to teach others the 
Winter to embrace Statues covered with Snow, ac- juft Tone. 


cuftoraiog himfelf continually to Sufferance. f A 
Lacedemonian feeing him in this Pofture in the 
Depth of Winter, asked him if he were not a cold ■, 
Diogenes faid, he was not: What you do then, re¬ 
plied the other, is no great Matter. 

At firft he ufed to beg, of which there are many 
Inllances: He one Time begg’d of a Man thus. If 
pu have given to others, give aljo to me. If to none , 
begin with me. 

* Another Time he begg’d of a Statue, whereof 
being demanded the Reafoo, That I may the better , 
faith he, bear a Refufal. 

He requefted fomething of a covetous Perfon, who 
delaying to give j Man , faith he, I ask you iu rgt- 
$br not iis raphe. Food, not a Grave. 

He requefted fomething of a Perfon very obdu¬ 
rate, who anfwered. Yes, if you can perfwade me 
to it; Nay, replied he, if I were able to perfuade 
you to any Thing, it Jhould have been to have hanged 
your [elf. 

Or a Prodigal he begged a Mina ; the other 
asked why be begged a -Mina of him, and of 
others but an Obelus : Becaufe, faith he, I hope to 
receive of others again j. but whether I Jball ever 
have any more of you, the Gods know. 

Being reproached that Plata begged not, but he 
begged; Yes, lailh he, be beggetb too ; but 

Clofe in your Ear , 

Left others b(ar. 

h Having received fome little Money from Dm-- 
mfius the Carifian, he laid. 


The Athenians loved him much; for a Youth 
having bored Holes in his Tub, tbcypunifhed him, 
and gave Diogenes a new one. 

He ufed to perform the Offices of Ceres and Ve¬ 
nus in publick, arguing thus ; If it be not abfurd 
to dint, it is not abfurd to dine even in the Market¬ 
place i but it is not abfurd to dine, therefore it is not 
abfisrel to dine even in the Market-place. 

■ Xwf ifpeeO in the publick Forum ; I would, 
faith he, I could as eafily fatisfy my Hunger. 

° As he dined in the Forum, lome that mere pre- 
feflt called him Dog ; Nay, faith he, you are Dogs 
that Jland about me when I am at Dinner. 

Being reproached for feeding in the open Forum, 
In the Forum, faith he, I grew hsmgry. 

Being reproached that he drank in a ViiSaaling- 
Houfc ; And in a Barber's Shop, laith he, I am 
Jbaved. 

He lived without any Servant Being demanded 
by one whether he would have a Maid-Servant, or 
a Man j he laid, neither ; Who then, anfwered 
the other, lhall carry you out to your Grave when 
you die ? Diogenes replied, he that wants a Ho ufe. 

CHAP. III. 

How he lived at Corinth. 

1N 0 his old Age he took a Voyage to Mgina , but 

was by the Way taken by fome Pirates, the 
Name of whole Ca pt ain was Scirpalus. They car¬ 
ried hum to Crete, and there expofed him to Sale ; 
they asked him what he could do ; he anfwered, he 


The Gods afford thee thy Defire, 

A Man and Houfe — — 

Alluding to his Effeminacy. 

1 For this Reafon he laid, the Imprecations of 
Tragedians concurred in him, for he was without 
any City, without a Houfe, deprived of his.Coun- 
*7, a Beggar, a Vagabond, having his Livelihood 
®v from Day to Day.' And yet, adds /Elian a, 


could command Men ; and to the Cryer, he faid. If 
any Man wants a Majler, let him buy me. Offer¬ 
ing to lit down, they would not feiffer him, (it be¬ 
ing the Cuftom of fuch as were to be-fold for Slaves, 
to leap up and down) 'Tie no Matterfor that, faith 
he, Fifises are fold which Way fever they ly ; ad¬ 
ding, be wondred that Men, being to buy a Pot or 
Vcflkl, examine it curiouiy en-thelnfide ; but if a 
Man, they ate fatwfied with his Look, and Out- 
Jkk- Pointing to a Corinthian richly attired that 


f H»t. Afwh. Lk. S Uot. 6. 49. h id bo. var. hift. 

ttoexpbiaedbjPjhwh, ikRep. Stoic a (aatiUd, 
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pa {Ted by, named Xeniades, Sell me, faith he, to 
that Man, for he wants a Majler. To Xenia da , 
aa foon as he had bought him, he faid. Be Jure you 
do as I command you, he anfwered in the common 
Proverbial Verfe, 

The Springs of Rivers upwards run. 

Diogenes replied, if being Tick you had bought a 
Phyfician, would you obey his Advice, or would 
you fay as before. The Springs of Rivers upwards 

His Friends, according to Cleomenes, offered to 
redeem him ; but he told them they were Fools, 
for Lyons were not Slaves to their Keepers, but 
the Keepeis to the Lyons, for the Property of Ser¬ 
vitude is to fear, and Men fear Beads. 

p Xeniades having bought him, carried him to 
Corinth , s asked him what he would do ; he an¬ 
fwered, he knew how to command free Perfons. 
Xeniades wondering at his Anfwer, fet him at Li¬ 
berty, and delivered his Sons to his Charge, faying, 
take then my Children, and command them. 

’ He put the Government of his Family alfo into 
his Hands, which he acquitted himfelf of excellent¬ 
ly well in every Thing, infomuch that Xeniades 
faid, he had brought a good Genius into his Houfe. 

He did not fuffer the young Men that were un¬ 
der his Charge, to exercife themfelves as Wreftlers, 
but only till they were warm, and for their Health’s 
Sake. He taught them many Sayings of Poets by 
Heart, and fome of his own ; and that they might 
more eafily remember the full Sum of Learning, 
he made a brief Collection thereof. He taught them 
at home to minifter, ufing thin Diet, and drinking 
Water, to go negligently in Habit, fhaven, with¬ 
out Coats, without Shoes, and filent, looking upon 
themfelves as they went. He brought them up 
likewife to hunting. On the other Side, they took 
great Care of Diogenes, and recommended him to 
their Parents. 

■ When Alexander was upon his Expedition a- 
gainft the Perfsans, many Philofopbers came to fa- 
lute him ; the fame Duty he expelled from Dioge¬ 
nes, who was at that Time at the Craneum, a Gym- 
nafium in Corinth, where he lived idly, not mind¬ 
ing Alexander. Alexander therefore went and found 
him out, fitting in the Sun ; he rofe a little to 
look upon the great Crowd of People that came a- 
long with Alexander, whofaluting him, asked Di¬ 
ogenes what he would defire of him ; he anfwered, 
that you wouldJland ajide a little from betwixt me 
and the Sun. Heteat Alexander was fo furprifed, 
and fo much admired his high Mind, that his At¬ 
tendants in returning laughing thereat ; but I, faid 
he, were I not Alexaneier, would choofe to be Di¬ 
ogenes, 


E NE S. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Philefophy. 

AND concerning Opinions, he faid % there is a 
twofold Exercitation, one Jpiritual, the other 
corporeal ; if in the firft of thefe we employ our . 
felves conftantly, frequent Phantafies will occur 
which facilitate the Performance of Virtue ; the one 
cannot be without the other, a good Habit and 
Strength being neceflary, both in refpe£t of the Soul 
and the Body. 

That Virtue is eafily acquired by Exercitation 
he argued, in as much as in the Mechanick Arts 
and others, that Artifts by Practice quickly arrive 
at an extraordinary Readinefs therein, and Wreft¬ 
lers and Muficians excel one another according to 
the continual Pains they take therein, one mote 
than another j and if they fhould have taken the 
fame Pains about their Souls, it would not have 
been unprofitably and imperfectly employed. 

He faid. Nothing in Life can be rightly done 
without Exercitation ; and that Exercitation could 
matter any Thing ; for whereas Men fhould chute 
natural Labours, whereby they might live happily; 
they on the contrary make Choice of the unprofit¬ 
able, and through their own Folly are in continual 
Mifery. For even the Contempt of Pleafure, if we 
accuttom ourfelves thereto, will be molt pleafant; 
and as they, who inure themfelves to a voluptuous 
Life, cannot be taken off it without much Trouble 
and Grief; fo they who exercife themfelves in a 
contrary Manner, with as great Eafe contemn even 
the Pleafures themfelves. 

He aferibed not fo much to Law as to Nature; 
he affirmed that he followed the fame Courfe of Life 
with Hercules, preferring nothing before Libert)’. 

He aflerted that all Things belong to the Wife; 
arguing thus ; All Things belong to the Gods, the 
Gods are Friends to wife Perfons ; all Things are 
common amongft Friends ; therefore all Things belong 
to the Wife. 

As concerning Law, he held that without it a 
Commonwealth could not be ordered ; for, faith he. 
Without a City there cannot be any Profit of civil 
Things ■, a City is a civil Thing ; of Law without a 
City there is no Profit, therefore Law is civil. 

He derided Nobility , Glory, and the like, faying* 
they were the Ornaments or Veils of Wickednels, 
and that only a right Commonwealth ought to be 
honoured. 

He held that there ought to be a Community of 
Women, conceiving Marriage to be nothing, and 
that every Man and Woman might enjoy one an¬ 
other as thev pleafed themfelves, and confequently, 
that all Children fbould be in common. 

He held that it waa not unlawful to take any 
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Thing out of a Temple* or to feed upon living 
Creatures ; neither was it impious to eat Man’s 
Fiefli, as appeared by the Pn&ice of other Nations ; 
adding that all Things are in all and by all : In 
Bread there is FleCb, in Fieih Bread} the Remain¬ 
ders of Fiefli and Bread being infinuated by occult 
Paffages into other Bodies, and evaporating in like 
Manner. This Laertius cites out of a Tragedy of 
h''s, named Tbyejies, if, faith he, that Tragedy be¬ 
long to him, and not rather to Phili/cus or Pajiphon. 

Mufick, Geometry, Ajlronomy, and the like, he 
rejefled as unprofitable and unneceflary. 

CHAP. V. 

His Apophthegms . 

H E was very acute, “ faith Laertius, in deriding 
others. He laid Euclid' s School was not ayo 
ju), but yp>di, not a School, but Anger , for the L>i- 
aledlicks affe&ed litigious Difpute. He faid Plato’s 
School was not J'lefifiCh, but x*7*7f<£d, not Exerci- 
ation, but Confumption. 

He faid, when, he look’d upon Pilots, Phy/ici- 
ens and Philofophers, Man was the wifeft of all 
Creatures; but when he looked upon Interpreters 
of Dreams, Prophets, or Perfons puffed up with 
Wealth or Honours, nothing is more foolifh than 
Man. 

He faid, that he often found it convenient in Life 
to have ready an Anfwer, or a Rope. 

At a great Feaft, feeing Plato eat Olives ; Why 
faith he, you being a wife Man, and going to Si- 
city for fuch Entertainments, did you nak enjoy 
them ? He anfwered. By the Gods, Diogenes, 1 fed 
upon Olives there lilcewife, as well as upon other 
Things. Diogenes replied, why then needed you 
to have gone to Syracufe, were there no Olives at 
that Time in Attica ? This Phavorinus aferibes to 
Arijlippus, adding, that as he was eating Figs, he 
met him, and (aid, Tafte ; the other taking and 
eating; I bad you, faith he, tafte, and not de- 

In the Prefence of feme Friends of Plato, fent to 
him by Dionyfeus , Diogenes trod under Foot Plato’s 
Robe, faying, I tread under Foot Plato’s Pride: 
But Diogenes, anfwered Plato, how proud are you 
vourfelf, when you think you contemn Pride ? So- 
tun relates this as faid to the Cynick by Plato. 

Diogenes lent to Plato for Wine and Figs, he 
lent him a large Veflel of Wine and Figs ; where¬ 
upon Diogenes, As you, faith he, being demanded 
how much two and two are, anfwer twenty, fo 
you neither grant what I requeft, nor,anfwer what I 
demand, thus cenfuring his Verbofity. 

Being demanded in what Part of Greece he had 
ten good Men: Men, faith be, no where , but good 
fys at Lacedcmon. 
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Making a ferious Difcourfe, and perceiving that 
no Man came to hear him, he began to fing, where¬ 
at a great many gathered together, whom he re¬ 
proached for coming to Trifles, being fo backward 
to (erious Things. 

He faid. Men contefted in undermining or kick¬ 
ing, but none about Goodnefs. 

He wondered at Grammarians, who enquiring 
after the Misfortunes of Ulyjfes, forgot their own ; 
and at Mnficians, who whilft they tune their In- 
ftruments, have difeordant Affedlions in their Souls ; 
and at the Mathematicians, that .gazing upon the 
Sun and Moon, negledling what was juft at their 
Feet ; and at Orators, who ftudied to fpeak juft 
Things, and negledled to a <51 them ; and Jaftly, at 
covetous Perfons, for difprailing Money, which they 
loved above all Things. 

He reprehended thofe, who tho’ they commend¬ 
ed juft Men for thinking themfelves to be above Mo¬ 
ney, yet efteemed the Rich happy. 

x He was angry at thofe, who when they facri- 
ficed to the Gods for their Health, fealted at the 
fame Time contrary to their Health. 

He wondered at Servants, who feeing their Ma¬ 
ilers eat exceffively, did not take away their Meat. 

He praifed thofe, who being about to marry, 
would not marry ; who being about to go to Sea, 
would not go to Sea ; who being about to under¬ 
take fome publick Office, would not undertake it; 
and who being about to bring up Children, forbore 
to bring them up ; and who would compofe them¬ 
felves to live with great Men, yet never went to 
them. 

He faid, when we ftretch out our Hand to our 
Friend, we fhould never clutch our Fill. 

One bringing him into a new Houfe, and for¬ 
bidding him to fpit, he fpit in his Face, faying, he 
could not find a worfe Place. Some aferibe this 
to Ari/lippus. 

Crying out upon a Time, Men come hither, a 
great many flocked about him, whom he fell upon 
with his Stick, and beat them, faying, I called 
Men, not Varlets. This Hecaton in his Chriee re¬ 
lates. 

Alexander fsid. If he had not been born Alexan¬ 
der, he would have defired to have been born Dio¬ 
genes. 

He faid, They were not maimed who were 
dumb and blind, but they who had not a Wal¬ 
let. _ 

Going once half lhaven to a Feaft of young 
Men, as Metrocles relates, they beat him, where¬ 
upon he took their Names, and fetting them down 
in a Parchment-Roll, he wore it at his Breaft, 
whereby being known, they were reviled and beaten. 
He faid, he was the Dog of the praifed, hut none of 
the Praifers durjl go a hutting with him. 
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To one faying. At the Pythian Games I over- In the Craneum, Alexander ftaading W 


came Men ; No, faith he, I the Men, you tbeSlavet. 

To thofe who faid to him. You are now old, 
take your Eafe ; What , faith he, if I were to run 
a Race , Jhould I give over when I were almoji at 
the End, or rather contef with greater Courage ? 

Finding Demojihenes the Orator at Dinner in a 
common Vi£tualling-houfe, who aChamed would 
have ftolen away ; Nay, faith he, you are now 
the more popular. /Elian r relates it thus, Dioge¬ 
nes being at Dinner at a common Vi£tualling-houfc, 
and feeing Demoftbenes pafs by, invited him in, De¬ 
mojihenes refilling ; Do you think it, faith Diogenes, 
a Difparagement to dine here, when your Matters 
dine here every Day ? meaning the common People, 
to whom Orators are but Servants. 

To fomc Strangers, who were defirous to fee De¬ 
mo ft henes, pointing to him with his middle Finger, 
This, faith he, is he that leads the Athenians. 

In reproof to one who had thrown away his 
Bread, and was afham’d to take it up again, he 
tied a String about the Neck of a Bottle, and drag¬ 
ged it after him thro’ the Ceramich. 

He faid moft Men were mad prater digit urn, all 
but the Finger ; if any Man Ihould walk pointing 
with his middle Finger, he will be thought mad ; if 
his fore Finger, not fo. 

He faid the moft precious Things were fold 
ckeapeft, and fo on the contrary ; for a Statue will 
coft 3000 Pieces of Silver, a Peck of Wheat, two 
Pieces of Brafs. 

To one who came to him to ftudy Philofophy, 
he gave a Fifh, and bid him follow him ; the other 
afhamed, threw it away, and departed. Not long 
after, meeting the fame Perfon, he laughing, faid. 
The Friendjhip betwixt you and me was broke off by 
a Fijh. Diocles relates it thus ; One faying to him. 
Command me, Diogenes ; he gave him a Pennyworth 
of Cheefe to bring after him, the other refufmg to 
carry it, Our Friendjhip, faith he, a Pennyworth of 
Cheefe hath diffolved. 

Seeing a Boy drink Water in the Hollow of his 
Hand, he took his little Cup out of his Wallet and 
throw it away, faying. The Boy out-went him in 
Frugality. He threw away his Difll allb, feeing a 
Boy that had broken his, fupping .up his Broth in 
the fame manner. 

Seeing a Woman proftrate herfelf unhandfomly 
in Prayer, and defirous to reprove her Superftition, 
as Zoilus the Pergaan reports, came to her, and 
laid. Are you not ajbameeL, Woman, that God who 
Jlands behind you (for all Things are full of him) 
jhould fee you in this undecent Pojlurc ? 

He faid, fuch as beat others, ought to be confe- 
crated to /Efculapius, the God of Cbirurgery. 

He faid, Againjl Fortune we mttft oppofe Courage , 
againjl Nature, Law, againjl Paffion, Rtafon. 


the Sun ihone, faid to him, Aek of me what thou 
wilt i he anfwer’d. Do not ft and between me and 
the Sun. 

One reading a long tedious Difcourfe, and com¬ 
ing at laft near a blank Leaf at the End of the 
Book, Be of good Courage, Friend, faith he, / f te 
Land. 

To one proving, by the horned Syllogifm, that 
he had Horns, he feeling on his Forehead, But I 
faith he, feel none. In like manner, another main¬ 
taining, there was no fuch Thing as Motion, he rofe 
up and walked. To one difputing concerning Me¬ 
teors, Haw long is it, faith het fince you came from 
Heaven ? 

A wicked Man having written over the Door 
of his Houfe, Let no ill Thing enter here. Which 
Way then, faith he, mufl the Majler come in ? 

He anointed his Feet with fweet Unguents, fay¬ 
ing, the Scent went from the Crown of his Head in¬ 
to the Air, but from his Feet to his Noflrils. 

T o fome Athenians, that perfuaded him to he 
initiated into fome religious Myfterks, alledging, 
that fuch as were initiated had the chiefeft Places 
in the other World. It is ridiculous, faith he, if 
Agefilaus and Epaminondas live there among Bogs, 
and the common People that are initiated, live in the 
bleffcd If and. Or, as Plutarch , hearing thefe 
Verfes of Socrates, 

——Thrice happy they 

Who do thefe Myfterics furvey : 

They only after Death are blefs'd , 

All Mifcrits purfue the rejl. 

What, laith he, Jhall Patoecion the Thief be in 
better Condition (becaufe he was initiated) than 
Epaminondas ? 

Mice coming to him as he was at Dinner, Set, 
faith be, Diogenes alfo maintaineth Parajstes. 

* Diogenes being prefent at a Difcourfe of Pla¬ 
to's, would not mind it ; whereat Plato angry, laid, 
Thou Dog, why mindft thou not ? Diogenes unmo- 
ved, anfwered. Yet I never return to the Placewbot 
I was fold, as Dogs da, alluding to Plato’s Voyage 
to Sicily. 

Returning from a Bath, one ask’d him. If tbtre 
were many Men there ? He faid. No. The other 
asking him, if there were much Company ? He laid, 
there was. _ 

Plato defining Man a two-footed Animal without 
Wings, and this Definition being approved, Diogenes 
took a Cock, and plucking ctf att its Feathers, 
turned it into Plato’s School, laying. This is PI** 0 * 
Man } whereupon to the. Definition was added, 
Having broad Nails. ., 

To one, demanding at whit Time he inouW 
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, faying, / look 


At Megara, feeing their Sheep with thick 
Fleeces, and their Children almoft naked. It it bet- 
tir, faith he, to be the Sheep of a Megarjean, than 

bis Sen. 

To one, who hitting him with the End of a 
long Pole, bade him take heed, Why, faith he, do 
you mean to hit me again.? 

He (aid, the Orators were the Servants of the 
Multitude ; Crowns, the Boils <f Glory. 

» He lighted a Candle at Neon, fayii 
for a Man. 

He flood in the R^i without any Sheker ; fomt 
that were prefent pitying him, Plato, who was there 
likewife, fiud, If you wilt Jhew yturfehes pitiful to 
him, go away, reflecting upon his Vain-glory. 

One giving him a box on the Ear, O Hercules, 
faith he, I knew not that / fhould have walked with 
a Helmet. 

Medias giving him many Blows with his Fift, 
faying. There are three thoufand Drachms [alluding 
to the Fines impofed upon fuch Outrages] ready 
counted for you upon the 7 able. The next Day he 
got a Cceftus, and beat him with it, faying. There 
are three thoufand Drachms ready counted for you. 

Lycias, an Apothecary, ask’d him, if he thought 
then were many Gods. How, faith he, can I think 
otberwife, when I take you to be their Enemy ? Others 
aferibe this to Theodoras. 

Seeing one that had bcfprinkled himfelf yvith 
Water, O unhappy Man, faith he, doft thou not 
knm that the Errors of Life are no mere to be -wafts'd 
away by IVtier, than Errors in Grammar ? 

He rebuked thofe who complained of Fortune, 
faying, They did not reyuefi what was good , but that 
which feemed good to them. 

Of thofe who are terrified with Dreams, he faid, 
Tou never are concerned for the Things you do waking, 
but what you faney in your Jleep you make your great- 

tjl Bufinejs. 

b At the Olympick Games, the Cryer proclaim-, 
ing, Dioxippus hath overcome Men j He Slaves, laith 
he, but 1 Men. 

Alexander fending an Epiftle to Antipater at 
Athens, by one whofe Name was Athlias, Diogenes 
being prefent faid, Athlias from Atblias, by Athlias 
10 Athlias, alluding to the Name, which implieth 
Mfery. 

Perdiccas threatning him with Death, unlefs he 
would come unto him ; that is no great Matter, 
laith h e,fir a Cantharides or Spider may do as much -, 

fi**ld rather have threatned, that you would 
have lived well without me. 

He often faid, the Gods had given to Men an eajy 
L fi' tbf* was hidden from thofe who ufed 
choice Diet, Unguents, and the like ; whence to one 


whofe Servant put on his Cloaths, Tou will not be 
truly happy, faith he, until he wipe your Nofe alfo, 
that is, when you have loft the Ufe of your Hands. 

Seeing feme that had the Charge of the Things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to Prifon, 
who had ftolen a Cup out of the Treafury, the great 
Thieves, (aith he, lead Prifoners the leffer. 

To a young Man that was throwing Stones at a 
Gibbet, Well done , faith he, you will be Cure to hit 
the Mari. " 

To feme young Men that coming about him, 
faid. Take heed you do not bite us. Fear not Boys, 
faid he, Diogenes eats not Beets [for fo he termed 
effeminate Perfons.] 

To one Feafting, cloathed in a Lion’s Skin, Do 
not, (aith he, defile Virtue's Livery. 

To one extolling the Happinefs of Callifthenes , 
in that living with Alexander he had plenty of all 
Things. Nay, faith he, he is not happy, for he dines 
and fups when Alexander pleafes. 

When he wanted Money, he faid he went to re¬ 
demand, not borrow of his Friends. 

Seeing a young Man going along with fome 
great Perfons to a Feaft, he took him from them, 
and carried him to his own Friends, bidding them to 
look to him better. ° 

To one neatly drefled, who had ask’d him fome 
Queftion, / cannot anfwer you, faid he, unlefs I know 
whether you were a Man or a Woman. 

c Of a young Man playing at Cottabus in a 
Bath, By how much the better, faith he, fo much the 
worfe. 

At a Feaff, one threw a Bone to him as to a 
Dog, which he, like a Dog, took up, and lifting 
his Leg, -ogsobvenTiv dviols 

Orators, and all fuch as fought Glory by Speak¬ 
ing, he called Tfioarhfuiorovs, thrice Men, inlteadof 
Tf/ 7 <t 0 Ai«f> thrice wretched. 

He called an unlearned rich Man a Sheep with a 
Golden Fleece. 

Seeing written upon the Gates of a Prodigal’s 
Houfe, To be Sold, I knew, faith he, being fo over¬ 
charg'd with Wine, it would vomit up the Owner. 

To a young Man, profeffing himfelf much dif- 
pleafed at the many Perfons that courted him. Let 
him fee, (aith he, that you art difpleafed, by cajling 
off your Effeminacy. 

Of a foul Bath, where, faith he, /hall they be 
wafted that waft here ? 

A big Fellow that play’d on the Harp, tho’ by 
all others difeommended for playing ill, he praifed ; 
being ask’d why, Btcaufe, faith he, being an able 
Fellow, be choofeth rather to play on the Harp than 
to filial. 

A certain Harper who play’d fo ill, that the 
Company always went away and left him, he (a 
luted thus, Good-morrow, Cock-, the other askin" 
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why, btcaufe, faith he, your Mufick maketh every 
one rife. 

Seeing a young Man doing fomething, which 
tlio’ ’twere ordinary, he conceiv’d to be unleemly, 
he filled his Bofom with Beans, and in that Man¬ 
lier walked thro’ the People, to whom gazing up¬ 
on him, I wonder, faith he, you look at me, and not 
at him. 

Hegeftas defiring to lend him fome of his Wri¬ 
tings, You are a Fool , faith he, Hegefias, who eat 
Figs not painted, but real ; yet neglc£i true Exerci- 
tation, and feek after the written. 

Seeing one that had won the Vidlory at the Oi¬ 
ly m pick Exerciles, feeding Sheep j you have made 
hajle , faith he, good Man, from the Olympick Ex- 
ercifes to the Nemetan, the Word alluding to the 
Feeding of Siieep. 

Being demanded how it cometh to pals that 
Wreftlers are for the molt Part ftupid Fellows, he 
anfwered, bccaufe they are made chiefly of the Skins 
cf Oxen and Swine. 

To a Tyrant, demanding of him what Brafs 
was bell, he anfwered, that whereof the Statues of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton were made. This o- 
thers afcribe to Plato. 

Being asked how Dionyftus ufcth his Friends, as 
Vejfels, faith he, emptying the full , and throwing 
away the empty. 

A young Man newly married, having written 
upon his Houfe, The Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 
Callinicus dwelletb here, let nothing ill enter } he 
added, JJfiftance after a Defeat, implying it was 
too late, he being already married. 

He laid Covetoufnefs is the Metropolis of all 
Evil. 

Seeing one that had wafted all his Means, eat¬ 
ing Olives, If you had ufed to dinefo , faid he, you 
would not have fupp'dflo. 

He faid. Good Men are the Images of the Gods, 
Love is the Buflnefs of idle Perflons. 

Being asked what is the moll miferable Thing 
in Life, he faid, an old Man in want. 

d Being demanded, the Bitings of what Beads 
were moll dangerous ; of wild Beafls, faith be, a 
DetraBor ; of Tame, a Flatterer. 

Beholding a Picture of two Centaurs very ill 
painted, he faid, Which of thefe is Chiron ? The 
Jelt confilleth in the Greek Word, which ligni- 
fieth worfc, and was alfo the Name of a Centaur, 
Tutor to Achilles. 

He faid, the Difcourfe of Flatterers is a Rope of 
Floney. He called the Belly the Charybdis of Life. 

Hearing that Didymo, an Adulterer was taken ; 
he deferves, faith he, to be put out of his Name 
(meaning emalculated.) 

' Being asked why Gold looks pale j becaufe , 
laith he, many lie wait for it. 
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Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter ; that is 
not, faith he, a fit Cage for fitch a Beafi. 

Seeing a Servant that had run away from his 
Mailer, fitting upon the Brink of a Well : Young 
Man, laith he, take Heed you do not fall in ; Al¬ 
luding to the Punilhment of fugitive Servants. 

Seeing one that ufed to Heal Garments in the 
Bath ; he faid, tor iKopnufltot » vx *AAo i/xalitt, Q, 
you come for Unguents, or for another Garment ? 

Seeing fome Women hanged upon an Olive- 
tree ; I would, faith he, all Trees bore the fame 
Fruit. 

Seeing a Thief that ufed to rob Tombs, he 
fpoke to him in that Verfe of flamer, 

- JVhat now of Men the befl, 

Com’fl thou to plunder the Deceas't ? 

Seeing a handfome Youth all alone afleep, he 
awaked him, faying in the Words of Homer, A- 
wake. 

M» tU cot HJ'ovU (Ailetfiwm i> 

To one that fealled fumptuoufly, he faid that 
Verfe of Homer. 

Son thou haf but a little Time to live. 

Plato difeourfing concerning Ideas, and naming 
’TfeuTifoWcL, and xuaQoInjct, as if he Ihould fay, 
Tableity and Cuppeity , he faid, I fee Plato, the 
Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity and Cup¬ 
peity. Plato anfwered. It is true indeed, you 
have Eyes by which the Table and Cup are feen ; 
but not an Intellect, by which Tableity and Cup¬ 
peity are feen. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates’, he 
anfwered, mad. Being demanded at what Time a 
Man Ihould marry ; a young Man, faith, not yet -, 
an old Man not at all. 

To one that asked, what he Ihould give him to 
let him flrike him, he anfwered, a Helmet. 

To a young Man dreffing himfelf neatly ; 'if 
this, laith he, be for the Sake of Men, you are un¬ 
happy, if for Women, you are unjuft. 

Seeing a young Man blufb j Take Courage, 
faith he, that is the Colour of Virtue. 

Hearing two Men plead againft one another, he 
condemned both, faying. One hadftolen, the ether 
had not loft. 

Being demanded what Wine be thought moft 
pleafant, he anfwered. That which is drunk at 
another's Coft. 

To one that faid, many deride thee; he an¬ 
fwered, but I am not derided: As conceiving, 
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faith Plutarch* * tkofc only to be derided, who 
•re troubled at fuch Things. 

To one who faid. Life is an ill Thing: Life, 
faith he, it net an ill Thing, hut an ill Lift is an 

ill Thing. 

h As he was dining upon Olives, they caufed 
a Tart to be fet before him, which he threw away, 
faying, 

Stranger, when Kings approach, withdraw. 

The Words of Laius’s Officers to Oedipus. 

Being asked what Kind of Dog he was, he an- 
fwered, When he Utt hungry, a Spaniel ; when his 
Belly was full, a maftiff-, one of thofe which many 
commend, but dare not take Abroad with them a 
hunting. 

Being demanded whether wife Men might eat 
Dainties ; all Things , faith he, as well as others. 

1 Being demanded why Men gave to Beggars, 
and not to Philofophers -, becauft, faith he, they are 
afraid they may be lame or blind , but are not afraid 
they may be Philofophers. 

To one that reproached him as having coun¬ 
terfeited Money j indeed, faith he, there was 
a Time when / was fuch a one as you are ; but 
the Time will never come that you will be as 1 am. 

Coming to Mindus , and feeing the Gates very 
large, the City fmall, Mindinians , faith he, Jbut 
your Gates, lejl your City run out at them. 

Seeing a Thief that was taken dealing Purple, 
he applied that Verfe of Homer to him. 

The Purple Death, and patent Fate have feist.'d. 

To Crater us, who invited him to come to him, 
he returned Anfwer, I had rather lick Salt at A- 
thens, than enjoy the greatejl Delicacies with 
Craterus. 

Meeting Anaximenes the Orator, who was very 
fat; give us, faith he, fotsu of your Flejh, it will 
safe you, and help us. 

The fame Anaximenes being in the Midft of a 
Difcourfe, Diogenes (hewing a Piece of Salt-fifh, 
diverted the Attention of his Auditors ; whereat 
Anaximenes growing angry, fee, faith he, a hard 
pennyworth of Salt-fijb hath broke off Anaximenes’; 

Some aferibe this to him. Plato feeing him 
wafh Herbs, came and whifpered thus to him j 
if you had followed Dionyfius, you would not 
have needed to wafh Herbs ; to whom he re¬ 
turned this Anfwer in his Ear, If you had wajh- 
ed Herbs, you netdtd not to have followed Diony¬ 
fius. 

To one that £ud to him, many laugh at you j 
ft Vft. Fab. Urn. h Stab. So. 17. 
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And A/fes perhaps at them, faith he, but they care 
not for AJpu, nor I for them. 

Seeing a young Man ftudying Philofophy : Well 
done, faith he, you will teach thofe who love your 
outward Beauty, to admire your Soul. 

To one that admired the Multitude of votive 
Offerings in Samothracia, given by fuch as had 
efcaped Shipwreck: There would have been far 
more, faith he, if thofe who perijhed had prefent- 
ed tbeirt. Others aferibe this to Diagoras die 
Melian. 

To a young Man going to a Feaft, he faij. 
You will come back Chiron (alluding to the Word 
which implieth worfe) the young Man caine to 
him the next Day, faying, I went and returned 
not Chiron: No, faith he, not Chiron but Eu- 

Returning from Lacedamon to Athens, to one 
that asked him from whence he came, and whither 
he went: From Men, faith he, to Women. 

Returning from the Olympick Games, to ono- 
that asked if there were much People there; Much 
People, faith he, but few Men. 

He compared Prodigals to Fig-trees growing on 
a Precipice, whole Fruit Men talte not, but Crows 
and Vultures devour. 

Phryne the Curtezan having fet up a golden 
Statue of Venus at Delphi, he wrote on it, From 
the Intemperance of the Grecians. 

Alexander coming to him, and faying, I am A- 
lexander the great King : And I, faith he, am Dio¬ 
genes the Dog. 

Being asked why he was called Dog : I fawn on 
thofe that give, faith he, I bark at thofe that will 
not give, and I bite the Wicked. 

As he was gathering Figs, the Keeper of the 
Orchard fpying him, told him, it is not long fince 
a Man was hang’d upon that Tree: And for that 
Reafon , faith he, I will cleanfe it. 

k Obferving Dioxippus the Olympick Vi<£tor, to 
caft many Glances upon the Curtezan : See, faith 
he, a common Woman leads the martial Ram by the 
Neck. 

To two infamous Perfons dealing away from 
him ; Fear not, faith he. Dogs eat not Thijlles. 

To one that asked him concerning a Youth taken 
in Adultery, whence he was ; he anfwered. Of 
Tegea; Tegea (a City of Arcadia) whereto he al¬ 
luded, is a publick Brothel. 

Seeing one that in former Times had been an ill 
Wreftler, profefs Medicine ; What is the Matter , 
faith he, have you a Deftgn to cafl thofe down that 
heme thrown you ? 

Seeing the Son of a common Woman throw 
Stones among ft a Crowd ; Take Heed , faith he. 
you do not hit your Father. 

i Stab. Ser. 77. it Si. I*. jS. 
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To a Youth, (hewing him a Sword, given him 
by one that loved him, he (aid, li ych pax*'?* xetAn 
» J'i AaCn aVx?*. 

To fume that extolled one who had bellowed 
Comet hi ng on hint ; But you do not praife me, faith 
he, ivbo defet vcd to receive it. 

To cne that redemanded an old Cloak of him, 
Jf you give it me , faith he, I mujl keep it ; if you 
lent it me, I mujl make Ufe of it. 

To a fuppofititious Pcrfcn that (aid to him. You 
have Gold in your Cloak, lies, faith he, and for 
that Recfon I lay it 1 under me when I go to Jlcep. 

Being demanded what he had gained by Philofb- 
phy. If nothing elfe, faith he, at lea ft this, to be pre¬ 
pared for all Fortunes. 

Being demanded of what Country he was, lie 
anf .veted, A Citizen of the World. 

To one that facrificed, praying he might have a 
Child, You pray for a Child, faith he, but never 
trouble your/elf what Kind of Child it may prove. 

At an Ordinary, being demanded Money, he 
anfwered the Mafter in that Verfe of Homer, 

Ask others, but from He&or hold thy Hand. 

He faid. The Mi ft refs of Kings were Queens, 
for the Kings did whatfoever they would have them. 

The Athenians having decreed to Me Alexander, 
Bacchus ; And make me, faith he, Serapis. 

To one reproaching him for living in filthy 
Places, The Sun, faith he, vi/its Kennels, yet is not 
defied. 

Being at Supper in the Temple, they brought 
him coarfe Bread, he threw it away, faj ing. No¬ 
thing^ but what is pure mujl come within a Temple. 

To one that faid, Why do you, who know no¬ 
thing, profefs Philofophy ? He anfwered, Tho' I 
Jhould but pretend to Jludy Philofophy, yet that were 
a Prof Jf on thereof. 

To one that recommended his Son to him, fay¬ 
ing, he was very ingenious, and exceeding well e- 
ducattd ; He anfwered, Why then doth he need me ? 

Th.ofe who fpeak good Things, but do them 
*ot, differ noihing fiom a Lute, for that neither 
hear:-, nor hath benfe. 

He went to the Theatre, as all the People were 
going out ; being asked why he did fo, TLis, faith 
lie, is that I Jludy all my Lifetime. 

Seeing an effeminate young Man, Are you not 
afuamed, faith lie, to ufeyourj'elf worfe than Nature 
hath done? She hath made you a Alan, but you will 
force yourfelf to be a Woman. 

Seeing an ignorant Man toning a Lute, Are you 
not ajhamed, faith he, to try to make a Lute found 
harmonist fy, and yet JuJfcr your Life to be fo full of 
Dijiord ? 

To one that Lid he was unfit for Philofophy, 
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Why do you live, faith he, if you care not for livin', 
honellly ? 1 

To one who defpifed his own Father, Are you not 
ajhamed, faith he, to defptfe him who is the Cauft 
you are fo proud ? 

Hearing a handfome Youth fpeak foolifhly, /f rt 
you not ajhamed, faith he, to draw a Leaden Dag¬ 
ger out of an Ivory Sheath ? 

Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from An- 
tip'ater, he anfwered in thofe Words of Homer, 

The Gifts of Gods mu ft not be thrown away. 

One that hit him with a Pqjfc and then bid hint 
take Heed, he ftruck with his Staff, and faid, ani 
take you Heed. 

To one that fued to a Curtefan, TVhat mean you. 
Wretch , faith he, to fuefor that which is much bet¬ 
ter to mifs ? 

To one that fmelled fweet of Unguents, Take 
Heed, faith he, this Perfume make not your Lift 
fink. 

He faid, Slaves ferve their Maflers, and wicked 
Men their Paffons. 

Being demanded why Slaves are called Ai'J'tdonlt, 
Footmen, becaufe, faith he, they have Feet like Men, 
but fuch Minds as you that ask the Quejlion. 

Seeing an unskilful Archer going to fhoot, he fat 
down at the Mark, Lef , faith he, he Jhould hit ms. 

He faid. Lovers are unhappy in Pleafure. 

Being demanded whether Death be ill, How, 
faith he, can that be ill, whereof when it cometh tut 
have no Scnfe ? 

Alexander coming to him, and faying. Do you 
not fear me ? W hat, faith he, are you Good or 
Ill ? He anfwered. Good j Who, replies Diogmts, 
fears that which is Good. 

He faid. Learning is a Regulation to young Men, 
a Comfort to old Men , Wealth to poor Men, and an 
Ornament to rich Men. 

To Didymo an Adulterer curing a Maid’s Eye, 
Take Heed , faith he, lejl in curing the Eye you 
hurt not the Ball, [the Word sufh fignifying both 
Eye ball and Virginity.] 

To one that faid, his Friends lay in wait for him, 
What then is to be done, if Friends and Emmies 
muft be ufed alike ? 

Being demanded what is beft amongft Men, he 
anfwered. Freedom of Speech. 

Coming into a School, and feeing there many 
Statues of the Mufes, but few Auditors, By the 
Help of the Gods, Majler, faith he, you have many 
Auditors. 

m To one that asked him how he might order 
himfelf beft. By reprehending, faith he, thofe Things 
in yourfelf which you blame in others. 

11 He gave good Counfel to a Perfon very diflo* 
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lute; being demanded what he was doing, he an¬ 
gered, Wafhing an Ethiopian. 

jje went backwards into the School of the Sto- 
jcks, whereat fome laughing, Are you ajhamed, 
faith he, to do that in the -whole Courfe of your Life, 
for which you deride mein Walking? 

J p He faid. Men provide for their Living , hut not 
for their well Living. 

i He faid. It -was a Shame to fee Wrejllers and 
Sieging- Mafers obferve temperate Diet, and mode¬ 
rate their Pleafures , one for Excrcij'e, the other for 
his Voice, and yet no Man -would do fo much for Vir¬ 
tue’s Sake. 

< He faid, Pride, like a Shepherd, driveth Men 
whither it pleafeth. 

' Seeing the high Walls of Megara , he (aid. Un¬ 
happy People, mind not the Height of your Walls, 
hut the Height of their Courages, who are to Jland 
on the Walts. 

1 He compared covetous Men to fitch as have the 
Hropfy, thofe are full of Money, yet deftre more ; 
thrfe have Water , yet thirjl after more : Pajftons 
grow more intenfe by Enjoyment of what they defire. 

“ Seeing a Man make Love to an old rich Wi¬ 
dow ; This Love, faith he, is not blind but toothlefs. 

* Being demanded what Beafts were the worlt ? 
In the Field, faith he, Bears and Lions ; in the 
City, Ufurers and Sycophants. 

1 He compared Flattery to an empty Tomb, on 
which Friendfhip was injeribed. 

>' Blaming Antifthenes for being too remifs in Dif- 
mrfe, in regard that when he /poke loudejl, he 
could hardly be heard, and calling himfelf the Trum¬ 
pet of Reproof; Antifthenes replied. He was like a 
Bee, that makes no great Hoife, yet flings Jharply. 

z He faid, Reproof is the good of others. 

2 A certain Athenian asking him why he lived 
not with the Lacedemonians, whom he praifed fo 
much ; Phyftcians, faith he, tho' they fludy Health, 
cor.verfe with the Sick. ■ 

b He faid, Other Dogs bark at their Enemies, I 
my Friends, that I may preferve them. 

c He asked Plato, if he were writing Laws ; Pla¬ 
to affirmed he was. Did you not write a Common¬ 
wealth before, faith Diogenes ? I did, anfwers Pla¬ 
to. And had not that Common-wealth Laws, faid 
he ? The other anfwering it had ; To what End, 
replied Diogenes, do you write new Laws ? 

/ He faid. To give Phyfick to a dead Body, or ad- 
vfe an old Man, is the fame Thing. 

c To a bald Man that reviled him, I will not re¬ 
turn yourRiproaches, faith he, yet cannot but commend 
your Hair , for leaving fo bad a Head. 

1 To an Informer that fell out with him ; / am 
glad, faiih he, of the Enmity betwixt us, for you 
hurt not your Foes, but your Friends. 

o>. 4 . p Ibid. q Ser. 64. r Ser. 7. 1 Ibid. I 
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‘To one that reviled him ; Ho Man, faith he> 
will believe you when you fpeak ill of me, no mar* 
than they would me, if I fhould fpeak well of you. 

h Alexander fent him a Difli full of Bones with 
this Meflage, it was meet for Dogs; he anfwered, 
Yea, but not fora King to fend. 

1 He laid. It was the fame Fault to give to them 
that deferved nothing, as not to give to them that do. 

k He faid. As Houfes where there is Plenty of 
Meat are full of Mice, fo the Bodies offuch as eat 
much, are full of D if cafes. 

1 At a Feaft, one giving him a great Cup fill of 
Wine, he threw it away, for which being blamed. 
If I had drunk it, faith he, not only the I Vine would 
have been lojl, but I alfo. 

m Being demanded what was hardeft, he anfwer¬ 
ed, To know ourfelves, for we confrue mojl Things 
according to our own Partiality. 

n He laid, Medea was a wife Woman, and not 
a Witch, who by Labour and Exercife corroborated 
the Bodies of effeminate Pcrjons , whence arof the 
Fable, that Jhe could renew Age. 

To 0 one that profefled himfelf a Philofopher, but 
argued litigioufly, he faid, Why do you fpoil the bejl 
Part of Philofophy, yet would be thought a Philofopher ? 

T Queftioning one of thofe young Men that fol¬ 
lowed him, he was filent ; whereupon Diogenes, 
Do you not think, faith he, it belongs to the fame 
Man to know when to fpeak , and when to hold his 
Peace ? 

* Being demanded how a Man Jhould live under 
the Authority of Superiors ; as we do by Fire, faith 
he, not too near, lejl it burn ; not too far off, left we 
freexe. 

r Seeing fome Women talk privately together, 
he faid, the Afp borrows Poifon from the Viper. 

1 Being demanded what was the heavieft Burden 
the Earth bears, he anfwered. An ignorant Man. 

' An Aftrologer in the Forum, difeourfing to the 
People, and fhewing them in a Tablet the Erratick 
Stars ■, Ho, faith Diogenes, it is not the Stars that 
err, but thefe, pointing to the People. 

" Being demanded what Men are the mod noble ; 
They, faith he, who contemn Wealth, Glory, and 
Pleafure, and over-maflcr the Contraries to thefe. 
Poverty, Ignominy, Pain, Death. 

w Seeing the Servants of Anaximenes, carrying 
many Goods, he demanded to whom they belong¬ 
ed ; they anfwered, to Anaximenes. Is he not a- 
Jhamed, replied Diogenes, to have fo much Houjhold 
Stuff, and yet not be Mafter of himfelf? 

1 He faid. Virtue dwelleth neither in a rich City, 
nor a private Houfe. 

t He faid. Poverty is a felf-taught Help to Philo¬ 
fophy \ far what Philofophy endeavours to perjwade 
by Words, Poverty enforcethin Practice. 

: Ser. 14. u Ser. 13. w Ibid. x Ibid* y Ibid. z Ibid. 
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x To a wicked Man reproaching him for his Po¬ 
verty ; I never knew, faith he, any Man punijbed 
far Poverty, but many for Wickednefs. 

a He called Poverty a felf-inflruiling Virtue. 

b To one that reproached him with Poverty ; 
JVhat mean you, faith he ? Poverty never made a 
Tyrant, Riches many. 

' Alexander feeing him afleep in his Tub, faid, 
O Tub full of JVifdom. The Philofopher rifing up, 
anfwered. Great King , 

One Drop of Fortune's better far, 

Than Tubs replete with JVifdom are. 

To whom a Stander-by replied. 

One Drop of JVifdom, Fortune's Seas excells. 

In unwife Souls Misfortune ever dwells. 

d Seeing an old Woman painted. If this be for 
the Living you are deceived, faith he, if for the Dead, 
make Hafle to them. 

'To one bewailing his own Misfortune, as that 
he fhould not die in his own Country, Be of Com-' 
fort, faith he, the JVay to the next IVarld is alike rn 
every Place. 

f Having a great Pain in his Shoulder which 
troubled him much, one faid to him in Derifion, 
Why doft thou not die, Diogenes, and free thyfelf 
from this Mifery ? He anfwered. It is fit they 
Jhould live, who know how to order their Life ; for 
you who know not what to do or fay , it is a conveni¬ 
ent Time to die. 

* He ufed to fay, Ariftotle dineth when Philip 
1 fleafeth, but Diogenes when it pleafeth Diogenes. 

h At Corinth, feeing Dionyjius the younger, who 
was depofed from the Kingdom of Sicily, This is a 
Life, faith he, you deferve not, you merit rather not 
to live here freely and without Fear , but at home in 
perpetual Imprifonment. 

1 To fome who commended Plato , he faid, JVhat 
hath he done worthy Commendation, having profejfed 
Philojophy fo long, yet never moved any to Grief. 

k To one demanding how he might take the great- 
eft Revenge upon his Enemy, he anfwered. By be¬ 
ing good and virtuous yourfelf. 

1 fn commending his Matter Antiflhenes , he 
would fay of him. Of Rich, he made me Poor ; 
and injlcad of a fair Houfe, made me live in a Tub. 

CHAP. VI. 

His TVritings. 

QF the Writings aferibed to him are thefe. 

Dialogues. 


fcart Vfl. 

Jchthyas. 

The Geay. 

The Leopard. 

The Athenian People. 

Policy. 

Ethick Art. 

Of Riches. 

Erotick. 

Theodorus. 

Hypfias. 

Ariftarchus. 

Of Death. 

Epiftles. 

Tragedies, 7. viz. 

Helena. 

Thyefles. 

Hercules. 

Achilles. 

Medea. 

Chryjippus. 

OEdipus. 

Softcrates and Satyrus affirm, that none of thefe 
were written by Diogenes ; the Tragedies Statyru; 
aferibes to Philifcus of Mgina, Socion affirraeth 
thefe only to have been written by Diogenes. 

Of Virtue. 

Of Good. 

Erotick. 

The Poor. 

The Tolerant. 

The Leopard. 

Cajfander. 

Cephalio. 

Philifcus. 

Arijlarchus. 

Sifiphus. 

Ganymede. 

Chrias, and Ep files. 

CHAP. VII. 

His Death. 

TT E m died, as Demetrius faith, it Corinth, about 
^ 90 Years old, the fame Day that Alexander 
died at Babylon ; which, according to Mlian, was 
the feventh of Thargelion , in the firft Year of the 
1x4th Olympiad. 

The Manner of his Death is varioufly related. 
Eubulus faith, he lived to his End with Xeniadis , 
and was buried by his Sons. As he lay ftek, Xe- 
niades asked him how he would be buried ; he an¬ 
fwered, with his Face downward ; Xeniades de¬ 
manding the Reafon, Becaufe, faith he, all fbingt 
will be turned upjide down ; alluding, faith Laertius , 
to the Greatnefs of the Macedonians, who not long 
before were a poor inconfiderable People. Sonie 
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mjort, that being new Death, he gave Order that 
his Body fhould be left unburied, that the wild 
Beafls might partake of him, or be thrown into a 
Ditch, and a little Dull be caft over it; or thrown 
upon a Dunghill, that he might benefit his Bre- 

n felian faith, that being fick to Death, he threw 
himfelf down from a Bridge which was near the 
Gymnalium, and ordered the Keeper of the Pale- 
jfra to take bis Body and throw it into the River 

^ Others affirm, he died of a Surfeit of raw Flefh ; 
others, that he ftop’d his own Breath ; others, that 
cutting a Cuttle-fifh in Pieces to throw it to Dogs, 
it bitafunder a Nerve in his Foot, whereof he died. 

Others affirm, he died as he was going to the 
Olympick Games : Being taken with a Fever, he 
Jay down by the Way, and would not luffer his 
Friends to carry him; but fitting under the Shade 
of the next Tree, fpoke thus to them ; This Night 
I /ball be a Vi Tor, or vanquijhed ; if I overcome the 
Fever, 1 will come to the Games j if not, I muft go 
to the other World, and drive it away by beath. 

Antifthenes faith °, his Friends were of Opinion 
he flopp’d his own Breath ; for coming, as they 
a Vir. hat. 8. i*. 
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conftantly ufed, to vifit him in the Cranium 
where he lived, they found him covered. They 
did not imagine it was Sleepy by Reafbn of his great 
Wakefulnefs ; but immediately putting back his 
Cloak, perceived he was dead. Hereupon there 
arofe a Contention amongft them who fhould bury 
him; they fell from Words to Blows ; but theMa- 
giflrates and great ones of the City, came them- 
felves and buried him by the Gate which leads to 
Ifthmus. Over the Sepulchre they placed a Column, 
and upon it a Dog cut out of Parian Stone. Af¬ 
terwards his own Countrymen honoured him with 
many brazen Statues, bearing this Infcription ; 

Time doth thejlrongcjl Brafs decay ; 

Diogenes, thou ne'er canjl die, 

TVho to content the ready Way 
To following Ages didji defery. 

Laertius reckons five of this Name ; the firji of 
Apollonia, a Natural Philofopher. 

The fecond, a Sicionian. 

The third this. 

The fourth a Stoick of Scleucia. 

The fifth of Tarjis. 

o Laert. a. 77. 


M O N I M U S. 

Vf Onimus was a Siraevfian p , Difciple to Dioge- ed his Mafter in the Opinion that he was mad. 

ties-, he was firft Servant to a Money-changer. He was a Perfon eloquent and learned, mentioned 
to whom Xeniades, who bought Diogenes , often by Meander in his Hippocramus ; of fo great Con- 
coming, he was fo taken with the Worrh and Vir- Raney, that he contemned all Glory for Virtue’s 
tue of the Perfon, that he counterfeited himfelf Sake. He wrote fome Things, which at firft Ap- 
mad, and threw all the Money from off'the Table, pearance Teemed ludicrous, but contained deepfe- 
whereupon his Mailer turning him away, he betook rious Senfe ; as of Appetites, two Books, and a Pro- 
himfelf to Diogenes. He followed' Irkewife Crates treptick. 
the Cynick, and others oFtftat Seft, which confirm- 

p Laert. C. 8a. 


O N E S IC R I T U S. 

QNe/jcritus ** was of Aigina ; or, according to Itfcus, who flaid there likewife for the fame Reafbn. 

Demetrius, an Aftypalaan ; he had two Sons ; Lafily, the Father himfelf went, and was fo much 
he fent the Younger, named Andrafihtnes, to A- taken with Diogenes, that he became a fcdulous 
ibens, who hearing Diogenes, would not depart Auditor of him, as his two Sons were, 
thence. Hereupon he font the Elder, named Phi- He was eftwmed amongft the moll eminent Dif- 

I ciples 
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cities of Diogenes. Laertius compares him with rus ; the other the Praife of Alexander. Their 
Xenophon ; one fought under Cyrus, the other un- Stiles alfo were very like, 
der Alexander. One wrote the Injlitution of Cy- 


C R A 

/~*Ratcs r was a Theban, Son of Afcondas ; he was 
likewife reckoned amongft the moll eminent of 
Diogenes's Difciples ; yet Hippobotus faith, he was 
not a Difciple of Diogenes, but of Bryfo the Achaan. 

He flourifhed about the 113th Olympiad. An- 
tijlbenes, in his Succcffions, faith, that being at a 
Tragedy where Telephus was reprefented carrying 
a Basket in a fordid Condition, he betook himfelf 
to the Cynical Philofophy, and felling all his Eftate 
(for he was verv rich, having gotten together above 
two hundred Talents) he dirtributed it amongft the 
Citizens, and was fo conftant a Profefl'or of this 
Philof phv, that Philemon , the Comick Poet, takes 
Notice thereof in thefe Words, 

By him in Summer a thick Coat was worn. 

In Winter time (fo temperate) a torn. 

Diocles faith, Diogenes perfuaded him to part 
with his Eftate, and to throw all the Money he 
had left into the Sea ; and that the Houfe of Crates 
was from Alexander, that of Hipparchia his Wife, 
from Philip. Some of his near Friends that came 
to him to difluade him from this Courfe of Life, 
he beat away, for he was of a refolute Spirit. 

Demetrius the Magnefean, faith, he depofited fome 
Money in the Hands of a Banker, with this Con¬ 
dition, that if his Sons betook themfelves to any Ci¬ 
vil Employments, it Jhould be repaid again, but if to 
Philofophy, it Jhould be dijlributed amongji the Peo¬ 
ple, for as much as a Philofopher {lands in need of 
nothing. 

Eratojlhenes relates, that having a Son named 
Paficles, by his Wife Hipparchia, as foon as he ar¬ 
rived at Man’s Eftate, he brought him to the Houfe 
of a young Maid that was his Slave, faying. This 
is a hereditary Matrimony to you ; but thofe who 
commit Adultery are, according to the Tragedians, 
punijhed with Banifoment or Death ; thofe who keep 
Concubines lucre, according to the Comedians, by 
Luxury and Drunkcnncfs, tranfported to Madnefs. 

Pafszles, the Difciple to Euclid , was his Brother. 

He laid, ’tis not pofiible to find a Man without 
a Fault, for in every Pomegranat there is at lcaft one 
Grain corrupt. 

Having difpleafed Nicodromus a Lutinift, he beat 
him black and blue ; whereupon lie parted a Piece 
of Paper on his Forehead, wherein was written, 
Nicodromus did this. 


T E S. 

He was exceedingly invedlive againft common 
Women. 

He reproved Demetrius Phalcreus for fending 
Bread and Wine to him, fay ing, I wijh the Foun¬ 
tains alfo produced Bread, intimating, that he lived 
with Water. 

The Athenian Magiftrates blamed him for wear¬ 
ing a long Robe ; I will Jhew you, Theophraftus, 
fays he, in the Jame Attire ; which they not be¬ 
lieving, he brought them to a Barber’s Shop, where 
he was fitting to be trimm'd. 

At Thebes, being beaten by the Matter of the 
Gymnafmm, or as others, at Corinth by Euthycratcs, 
he laughed, faying. 

He by the Foot him drew. 

And o'er the Thrcfhold threw. 

Zeno in his Chiras faith, he /owed a Sheep-skin 
upon his Cloak, to appear the more deformed. He 
was of a very unhandfome Look, and whilft he 
dilcourfed, laughed. 

He uled to lift up his Hands and fay, Be of good 
Courage, Grecians, both for the Eyes and all other 
Parts, for you Jhall foon fee thefe Deriders furprijid 
by Sicknefe, and proclaiming you happy , blame their 
own Slothfulnefs. 

He faid, we ought fo long to ftudy Philofophy, 
until the Leaders of the Army feem to be Hotfe- 
drivers. 

He faid, they who lived with Flatterers werefor- 
faken Perfons, living like Sheep amidft Wolves, nor 
with thofe who wi&’d them well. 

Perceiving he drew nigh to Death, he looked up¬ 
on himfelf, faying, 

■- And doji thou go, old Friend, 

To the next World, tbou whom old Age doth bend?* 

for he was crooked thro’ Age. 

To Alexander, asking, whether he would that 
his Country Ihould be reftored, or not; To what 
End, faith he, feeing there will come perhaps another 
Alexander and depopulate if. He- faid, Contempt of 
Glory and Want were his Country, which were not 
fubjedi to Fortune, and that he was Countryman 
to Diogenes , not fearing any Body. 

Coming into the Forum, where he beheld fome 
buying, others felling, • Thefe, faith he, think them- 
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(elves happy in Employments contrary to one another, 
{ u t I think myfelf happy in having nothing to do ei¬ 
ther Ifay. 

'j'o a young Man followed by a great many Pa¬ 
stes, Young Man, faith he, I am firry to fee you 
fo much alone. 

1 He (aid, we ought not to accept Gifts from all 
M‘ n i f or V ,rtue BU ght not to be maintained by Fice. 

i Seeing at Delphi a golden Image of Phryne the 
Curtezan, he cried out. This is a Trophy of the 
Grecian Intemperance. 

Seeing a young Man highly fed and fat, "Unhappy 
Youth, faith he, do not fortify your Prifin. 


3*1 

He laid. He gained Glory , not by his Riches , but 
his Poverty. 

To one, demanding what he Ihould get by Phi- 
lofophy : You will learn , faith he, to open your Purfe 
eaftly, and give readily, not as you do now, turning 
away , delaying and trembling, as if you had the Pa/fiy. 

He faid. Men know not how much a Wallet, a 
Meafure of Lupines, and Security of Mind is worth. 

The Epiflles of Crates are extant, wherein, faith 
Laertius, he writes excellent Philofophy, in Stile 
refembling Plato. He wrote Tragedies likevvife, 
full of deep Philofophy. 

He died old, and was buried in Bosotia. 


H ip p arch 1 A. 




METROCLE 


TtjjEtrocles was Difciple of Crates, Brother to 
d'd Hipparchia. He firll heard Theophrajlus the 
Peripatetick, Sic.' afterwards apply’d himfelf to 
Crates, and became an eminent Philofopher. 

He burnt, as Hecaton faith, his Writings, faying. 

Theft are the Dreams of wild fantajlick Youth. 

He burnt likewife the Dictates of his Matter 

1 Theophrajlus. 

Vulcan come hither , Venus needs thy Aid. 


s. 

He faid. Of Things, fome are purchafed by Mt- 
ney, as Houfes ; fome by Time and Diligence, as 
Learning : Riches are hurtful, if not rightly apply dt 

He died old, he ttrangled himfelf. 

Of his Difciples are remembered Theombrotus and 
Cleomenes. Demetrius of Alexandria was Auditor 
of Theombrotus ; Timarchus of Alexandria, and E- 
chicles of Ephefus were Difciples of Cleomenes. Echi- 
cles heard alfo Theombrotus, from whom came Me- 
nedemus, of whom hereafter. Amongft thefe was 
alfo Menippus of Sinoppe. 


H I P P A R C H I A. 


JJIpparchia was likewife taken with the Dif- 
courfes of thofe Cynicks ; fhe was Sifter to 
Metrocles ; they were both Maronites. She fell in 
Love with Crates, as well for his Difcourfe as man¬ 
ner of Life, from which none of her Suitors, by 
their Wealth, Nobility or Beauty, could divert 
her, but that fhe would beftow herfelf upen Crates, 
threatning her Parents, if they would not fuffer her 
to marry him, (he would kill herfelf. Hereupon 
her Parents went to Crates, deiiring him to dif- 
fuade her from this Refolution ; which he endea¬ 
voured, but not prevailing, went away, and brought 
all the liule Furniture of his Houfe and (hewed her. 
This, faith he, is your Husband, That the Furniture 
of ycur Houfe ; conjider upon it, for you cannot be 
mint unlefs you follow the fame Courfi of Life. She 
immediately took him, and went up and down with 
him, and in publick, avtsyinjo, and went along 
with him to Feafts. 


At a Feaft of Lyfimachus fhe met Theodor us the 
Atheift, with whom fhe argued thus. If that, which 
if Theodorus do, be not unjuflly done, neither is it 
unjufly done if Hipparchia do the fame ; but Theo¬ 
dorus, if hefrike himfelf, doth not unjufly, there¬ 
fore Hipparchia doth not unjufly if jhefrike Theo¬ 
dorus ; Theodorus anfwered nothing, only plucked 
her by the Coat, which fhe wore not like a Wo¬ 
man, but after the manner of the Cynicks ; whereat 
Hipparchia was nothing moved; whereupon he faid. 

Her Webb and Loom 
She left at Home. 

1 did, faith fhe, Theodorus, and I think have 
not erred in chufng to beftow that Time which I 
Jhould have fpent in Weaving, on Philofophy. 

Much more, faith Laertius “ is afiribed to her. 
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7 [/T Enippus was a Cynick , * 
Servant by Condition. 
Diodes faith, his Father was 


w a Phoenician by birth, 
i, as Achaichus affirms, 
of Pontus, called Bata. 


Menippus for Ac quifition of Riches went to Thebes, 
and was made free of that City. He wrote nothing 
fcrious, all his Books being full of Mirth, not un¬ 
like the Writings of Meleager. Hermippus faith, 
he was named Hcmerodamjla, the Daily Ufurer, 
for he put out Money to Merchants upon Intereft, 
and took Pawns; at laft being cheated of all his 


Goods, he hanged himfelf. 


Some fay the Books that are afcribed to him were 


writ by Dicnyfms and Zopyrus, Colophonians, which 
being ludicrous, they gave to him as a Perfon dif- 
pofed that Way ; they are reckoned thirteen. 


Nee nia’s. 

Te/laments. 

Epijlles, in the Perfons of the Gods. 

Two Natural Philofopbtrs , Mathematicians 
and Grammarians. 

Of Epicurus. 

Laertius reckons Six of this Name. The firfi 
wrote the Lydian Story, and epitomiz’d Xanthus. 
The fecond this. 

The third, a Sophift, of Caria. 

The fourth, a Graver. 

The fifth and fixth Painters, both mentioned by 
Apollodorus. 


MENEDEMUS. 


TtyjEnedemus x was Difciple of Colotes, of Lamp- 
facum. He proceeded, as Hippobotus relates, 
to fo great Extravagance, that he went up and down 
in the Habit of the Furies, declaring he was come 
from the World below to take Notice of fuch as 
offended, and that he was to return thither to give 
an Account of them. 

« UtsU t. 


He went thus attired, A dark Gown to his Heels, 
girt with a Purple Girdle ; upon his Head an Ar¬ 
cadian Hat, on which were woven the Twelve Signs, 
tragick Buskins, a long Beard, in his Hand an AJbm 
Staff. Hitherto of the Cynicks, 
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THE EIGHTH PART, 

Containing the Stoick Philofophers. 


ZENO. 


CHAP. I. 

Hit Country, Parents, firfl Studies. 


T HE Se£l of Stoic is had its Original from the 
Cynieks, Zeno was the Author thereof, 
who having full been a Scholar of Crates, 
ami afterwards a Hearer of cither Philofophers, at 
lad inftituted this new Se£t. * He was born at 
Cittium, a Greek Sea-town, in the Ifle of Cyprus, 
with 11 a lock’d Haven, inhabited by Phoenicians, 
whence c he fometimes was termed the Phoenician. 
His Father was called Mnafeas , by fome Demeas, 
a Merchant, whence was objected to Zeno the Ob- 
fcurity of his Birth and Country, as being d a Stran¬ 
ger, and of mean Parentage, whereof he was fo 
far from being afhamed, that ' he refufcd to be 
made a Citizen of Athens, as conceiving it to be an 
undervaluing of his own Country ; infomuch as 
when f he contributed to a Bath in Athens, and his 
Name was infcribed upon a Pillar with the Title of 
Philofopher, he defired they would add a Cittiean. 

8 Zeno (as Hecaton and Apollonius Tyrius relate) 
enquiring of the Oracle what Courfe he fhould take 
to lead the bell Courfe of Life, was anfwered, that 
he Ihould converfe with the Dead ; whereupon he 
addidled himfelf to the Reading of ancient Authors. 
“ Herein he was not a little furthered by his Fa¬ 


ther, who, as Demetrius faith, trading frequently 
to Athens , brought him as yet but very young, ma¬ 
ny Socratical Books, which excited in him a great 
AfFe&ion to Learning. 

1 Being now feventeen (or as Perfeus twenty two) 
Years old, he took a Voyage to Athens, carried 
thither as well by his particular Inclination to Phi- 
lofophy, as by his Bufinefs, which was to fell fome 
Purple that he had brought out of Phoenicia. He 
took along with him a hundred Talents, and having 
fold his Merchandife, applied himfelf to Philofophy, 
yet continued to lend his Money out to Merchants 
upon Intereft, foto improve his Stock. 

Some affirm his Ship was cad away in the Piree- 
um, which News being brought him to Athens, he 
feemed nothing at all moved, but only faid, k Tbou 
doft well. Fortune, to drive me into a Gown-, or as 
Seneca, Fortune commands me to Jludy Philofophy 
more eamejlly. 

1 Others fay. That being troubled at tbe Lofs 
of his Ship, he went up to the City of Athens, and 
fitting in a Bookfeller’s Shop, read a Piece of Xeno¬ 
phon'i Commentaries, wherewith beingmuch plea fed, 
he asked the Bookfellcr where fuch Men lived j 
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Crates 




Crates by Chance paffed by, the BookflTler pointed 
to him, faying, Follow that Man, which he "did, 
and from that Time forward, became a Difciple of 


NO. Part VIII. 

CHAP, nr.- 

His School, and Injlitution of a Seif. 


Crates. 

CHAP. II. 

Of his Majlers. 

Z Eno thus changing the Couife of his Life, ap¬ 
plied himfeif to Crates , m being apt to Philofo- 
phy, but more modelt than fuited with the Cyni¬ 
cal sect. Which Crates to remedy, gave him a 
Pot full of Pottage to carry through the Cetamick; 
and perceiving him to hide it, as plhamed, with 
his Coat, he llruck the Pot with his Stick and 
broke it. Zeno running away, all wet. What , 
faid lie, are you running away, little Phoenician ? 
No body hurt you. He made a little hollow Cover 
of a Pot, in which he carried the Money of his 
Mailer Crates, that it might be in Readinefs when 
he went to buy Meat. Thus he lived a while 
with Crates, during which Time he writ his Book 
of the Commonwealth , whence fome jelling, laid, 
it was written under the Dog’s Tail. 

At lall deferting Crates, he applied himfeif to 
Stilpo'' the Alcgarick Philofopher. Apollonius Tyrius 
iaith, That taking hold of his Cloak to pluck him 
away from Stilpo, he faid, O Crates, the Handles 
by which the Philofophers are to be taken hold of, are 
their Ears ; lead me by thofe your Way , or tlfe, 
tbo' you conflrain my Body to be with you, my Mind 
will be with Stilpo. With Stilpo he remained ten 
Years. 

From Stilpo he went to Xenoerates, being fo 
well fatisfied with the InltruCtion of theie two Ma¬ 
ilers, that he faid. He made a very good Voyage 
when he was Jhipwreck’d ; tho’ others apply it to 
his living with Crates. 

° He afterwards applied himfeif to Diodorus Cro¬ 
nus, as Hippobotus avers, under whom he ftudied 
DialeClick, to which Science he was fo much ad¬ 
dicted, that r when a certain Philofopher of that 
SeCl had informed him of ‘feven Species of DialeClick, 
in that Fallacy which is called the Mower, he ask¬ 
ed him what he was to give him for his Reward, 
the Philofopher demanded an hundred Pieces of Sil¬ 
ver ; Zeno (fo much was he affe&ed to Learning) 
gave him two hundred. 

i Lallly, notwithstanding that be had made a 
great Progrdfs in Philofophy, he heard Polemon, 
whofe DoCtrine was againji Pride ; whereupon Po¬ 
lemon told him, Zeno, I am not ignorant that you 
ly in Ambujh, and come Jlyly into my Garden (as the 
Phoenicians ufe) toJleal away Learning. 


TT Aving been long a Hearer of others, he at lad 
n thought fit to communicate the Learning 
which he had received and improved. To this 
End he made Choice of the or Uoc'iM <ro«, the painted 
Walk, r fo named from the-Pictures of- Polygmtus, 
otherwife called Pifianatlia. Here he conftantly 
walked and difeourfed, refolving to fettle then:, 
and make the Place as full of Tranquillity as it had 
been before of Trouble: For, in the Time of the 
thirty Tyrants, near 1400 Citizens were there put 
to Death. 

Hither reforted a great many Difciples to him, 
who were at firft called Zenonians, as Epicure af- 
firmeth, from their Mailer, afterwards from the 
Place where he taught, Stoieks, as Eratojlhenes in 
his eighth Book of ancient Comedy ; adding, that 
not long before, fome Poets that lived there were 
called Stoieks alio, upon which Occafion the Name 
was very well known. 

He was fubtile in Difquifition and Difpute. 

He difputed earnellly with Philo the DialeClick, 
and exercifed himfeif together with him ; fo that 
Zeno the younger admired him no lefs than his Ma¬ 
iler Diodorus. 

He firft feemeth (faith • Laertius) to have feta 
Bound to the Loofcnefs and Extravagance of Frc- 
pofitions: But of this more, when we come t> 
fpeak of his Philofophy, which by Reafon of its 
largenefs, we remit to the End of his Life. 

CHAP. IV. 

TVhat Honours were conferred upon him. 

Z ENO, by the Philofophy Which he taught, 
and tlw Pra&ice of his Life conformable to 
that Dodrine, gain’d fo high an Eftimationamongfl 
the Athenians, that * they depofited the Keys of the 
City in his Hands, as the only* Perfon fit to be en- 
trufted with their Liberties. His Name was likewrfe 
much honoured by bis own Country-men, as well 
thofe at Cyprus , as thofe who lived at Side*. 

Airtongft thofe who honoured and favoured Z/w, 
was Antigenus Gtnotus King of Macedenia, a Prince 
no lels eminent for his Virtue than his Greatnefs, 
much clleem’d Mm, and as often as he went to 
Athens, heard him. He font many times to invite 
him to come to him, amongtt the reft, one Letter 
to this EffeCt, ailedged by Apollonius Tyrius. 
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King Antigonus to Zeno the Philofopher, Health. 

/ Think that I exceed you in Fortune and Glory ; but 
in Learning and Difcipline , and that perfeil Fe¬ 
licity which you have attained, lam exceeded by you. 
Wherefore I thought it expedient to write to you, that 
pu will come tome, offering myjelf you will not deny it. 
Ufe all Means therefore to come to us, and know that 
pu are not to injlruft me only, but all the Macedo¬ 
nians. For, he who teacheth the King of Macedonia, 
and guideth him to Virtue, it is evident that he doth 
Hi:wife in/lruft all bis Subjects in Virtue ; far fuch 
as is the Prince, fuch, for the mo ft Part , are thofe 
who live under his Government. 

Zeno anfwered thus, 

To King Antigonus, Zeno, Health. 

/ Much efteem your earnejl Defire of Learning, in 
that you aim at Philofophy ; not popular, which 
perverteth Manners , but that true Difcipline which 
cmferretb Profit , avoiding that generally commended 
Plcafure which effeminates the Souls of fame young 
Men. It is manifejl, that you are inclined to Gene- 
roftty, not only by Mature, but by Choice. A generous 
Nature, with indifferent Exercife, afftjled by a Ma- 
fer, may eaftly attain to perfeft Virtue. But I am 
-eery infirm of Body, by reafon of my Age , for I am 
feurfeore Years old, and therefore not able to come 
to you ; yet I will fend you fome of my Con-Difciples, 
who, in thofe Things that concern the Soul, are no¬ 
thing inferior to me in thofe of the Body, are much 
fuperior to me ; of whom, if you make ufe, you will 
-want nothing conducing to perfe£l Beatitude. 

Thus Zeno abfolutely refufed to go to Antigonus , 
but fent him his Difciple Perfteus, Son of Demetri¬ 
us, a Citti/an, ( who flourifhed in the 130th Olym¬ 
piad, Zeno being then very old) and Philonides a 
Theban, both mentioned by Epicurus in his Epiftlc 
to Ariftobulus, as having been with Antigonus. 

CHAP. V. 

His Apophthegms. 

QF his Apophthegms are remembred thefe : Of a 
Man very finely drefs’d, ftepping lightly over a 
Kennel, He doth not care for the Dirt , faith he, 
becaufe he cannot fee his Face in it. 

A certain “ Cynick came to him to borrow Oyl, 
faying he had none l eft 5 Zeno deny’d him, and as 
he was going away. Now, faith he, conftder which 
of us two are the more impudent. 

* Cremonides, whom he much afte&ed, and Cle- 
anthes fitting down befide him, he arofe ; whereat 
Cleanthes wondering, I have heard good Pbyficians 
Jays faith he, that the bejl Remedy for Tumours is 
Reft. 
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Two fitting by him at a Feaft, he that was next 
him hit the other with his Foot; Zens hit him that 
was next him with his Knee,and turning him to him. 
What then think you, faith he, that you have done 
to him that fits below you. 

To one that loved the Company of Boys, Nei¬ 
ther have thofe Majlers, faith he, any Wit, who con- 
verfe always with Boys, nor the Boys themfelves. 

He faid, that elegant Speeches were like A exan - 
drian Silver, fair to the Eye, and figur’d like Mo¬ 
ney, but not a Whit of the more Value. Speeches 
which are otherwife, he likened to Attick Tetra- 
drachmes, which had a rough Stamp, but were of 
greater Value. 

Arifta, his Difciple, difcourfing many Things 
foolifbly, fome petulantly, others confidently. It 
cannot be, faith he, but your Father was drunk ivhcn 
you were begot ; whereupon himlllf being very con- 
cife of Speech, he called him the Talker. 

x To a great Eater, who left nothing for thofe 
that eat with him, he caufed a great F ilh to be fet 
before him, and immediately to be taken away ; 
the other looking upon him, What, faith he, do you 
think your Companions fuffer every Day, feeing that 
you cannot fuffer my Greedinefs once ? 

A young * Man, who queftioned fomething more 
curioufly than fuited with his Age, he brought him 
to a Glafs, and bad him look in it, and then ask’d 
him, whether be thought that ffuejlion agreed with 
that Face ? 

To one that laid he difliked many Things of 
Antifthenes’s Writing, he brought his Chria of So¬ 
phocles, and asked him, if there were any Thing 
therein excellent ? The other anfwer’d, he knew not. 
Are you not ajhamed then (replied Zeno) if Antifthe- 
nes have faid any thing ill, you feleil and remember 
that but if any excellent, you are fo far from rt- 
membring, as not to mind it ? 

To one that faid the Speeches of Philofophers 
were fhort, You fay very true , faith he, fo Jhould 
their very Syllables be, as much as is pofible. 

One faying of Polemon, that he propofed fome 
Things, and faid others. He frowning faid, IVhat 
Rate do you fet upon Things that are given ? 

He faid, that a Difputant fhould have the Voice 
and Lungs of a Comedian, but not the Loudn; fs. 

To thofe that fpeak well, he laid, we fhould al¬ 
low a Place to hear, as to skilful Artificers to fee ; 
on the other fide, the Hearer mull fo attend to what 
is fpoken, that he take no Time to cenfure. 

To a young Man that fpoke much. Your Ears, 
faith he, are fallen into your Tongue. 

To a handiome Youth, who (aid that he thought 
that in his Opinion, a wife Man ought not to love. 
Nothing, faith he, will be more unhappy to you that 
are bandfotne. 

He faid, that moll Philofophers are in many 
things Fools, in trivial and vulgar Ignorant. 
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He prononnced that of Capecia, who when one 
of his Difciples began to grow high, beating him, 
he faid, Right is not placid in great, but great in 
right. 

To a young Man difcourfmg with much Con¬ 
fidence, Young Man, laith he, I Jhculd be loath to 
tell you my Thoughts. 

A Youth of Rhodes , handfome and rich, but re¬ 
fractory to him ; not enduring, he bad him firft 
lit in a dirty Seat, that he might dirty his Gown ; 
next placed him among the Beggars, that he might 
converfe with them and their Rags, until at laft 
the young Man went away. 

He fa id, that nothing is more unfccmly than 
Piide, tfpccia'ly in young Men. 

He faid, that we muft not only commit to Me¬ 
mory, Speeches and Words, as thofe who make 
ready fome Difh of Meat, but apply it, and make 
Ufe of it in our Minds. 

He faid, that young Men muft ufe all Modefty 
in their Walking, in their Behaviour, and in their 
Garments, often repeating thofe Verfes of Euripides 
concerning Capaneeus. 

He was not puft up with his Store, 

Nor thought himfelf above the Poor. 

He faid, nothing was more alienate from the 
Comprehenfton of Sciences, than Poetry ; and that 
we need nothing more than Time. 

Being ask’d, IVho is a Friend? he anfwer’d. 
My other felf. 

Having taken his Servant in a Theft, he beat 
him ; the Fellow faid. It was his Dejliny to Jleal ; 
and to be beaten , faid he. 

He faid, that Beauty is the Sweetnefs of the Voice, 
or, according to fome, he call’d it. The Flour of 

Seeing the Servant of one of his Companions 
black and blue with Stripes, I fee, faith he, the 
Fruits of your Anger. 

To one that fmelled fweet of Ointments, Who 
■is it, faith he, that fmclls ft effeminately ? 

To Dionyfius fir named f/.t <tSaer& the Retralior, 
who ask’d him, wfty he correiled all but bimjelf ? 
beenufe, faith he, I do not believe y:u. 

To a young Man who fpoke too freely. For this 
Renton, faith he, ne have two Ears, and but one 
Tongue, that we Jhculd hear much and fpeak little. 

- He was invited to a Feaft with other Philofo- 
ph rs, by the Ambaflador of Antigonus (according 
to Laertius of Ptolomy) and whilft of the reft every 
one amklft their Cups made Oftentation of their 
Learning, he alone fat filent ; whereupon the Am- 
bailadors asking him what they fhould fay of him 
to Antigonus, That which you fee, faith he, for of all 
Things, is hardeft to contain Speech. 
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Being demanded how he behav'd himfelf when 
revilerj, he faid. As an Ambaffador dsfmifs'd with, 
out Anfwer. 

He changed the Verfes of Hefiod thus, 

■ Who good Advice obeys, of Men is bejl. 

Nlxt, he who ponders all in his own Breafl. 

For that Man (faith he) is better who can oby 
good Advice, and make good Ufe thereof, than he who 
finds out all Things of himfelf-, for the latter hath 
only Underftanding, but the other Practice alfo. 

* Being demanded how it came to pafs, that be¬ 
ing veryauftere, he notwithftanding was very chear- 
ful and merry at a Feaft, he anfwered, Lupines, 
110 ' in themfclves bitter, being Jlcepcd, grow fivect. 

He faid, it was better to flip with the Foot than 
with the Tongue. 

He laid, that to do well is no {mail Matter j to 
begin well, depended on a fmall Moment. 

This fome aferibe to Socrates. 

b One of the young Men in the Academy fpeak- 
ing of foolilh Studies, If you don't dip your Tongue 
in your Mind, faith 7 .eno, you will fptak many other 
foolijh Things. 

c He accufed many, faying, IVhen they might take 
Pleafure in Labour, they would rather go to the 
Cook's Shop for it. 

d He laid, that we Jhouid not affedl Delicacy of 
Diet, not even in Sicknefs. 

e Being demanded by one of his Friends, what 
Courfe he Ihould take to do wrong. Imagine, re- 
ply’d he, that I am always with you. 

t Being demanded whether a Man that do'.h 
wrong, may conceal it from God. No, faith he, 
nor he who thinketh it. 

s To fome that excufed their Prodigality, faying, 
that they had Plenty, out of which they did it; 
IVtll you excufe a Cook , faith he, that Jhouid over- 
fait Meat becaufe he hath Jiore of Salt ? 

h He faid that of his Difciples, fome were f'Ootoyii 
Lovers of Knowledge others hhyopihat. Lovers of 
Speaking. 

1 He compared the Arts of DialeElick to juft 
Meafures filled, not with Wheat or any thingof 
Value, but with Chaff and Straw. 

k He faid we ought not to enquire whether Men 
belonged to great Cities, but whether they dfervei a 
great City. 

1 Seeing a Friend of his too much taken up with 
the Bufinefs of his Land, Uul'efs you loft your Land, 
faith he, it will lofe you. 

m He faid, A Man muft live not only to eat ana 
drink, but to ufe his Life far the obtaining a happy 
Life. 

” Antigonus being full of Wine,went to vifithtn*> 
and killing and embracing him as a drunken 
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bad him demand whatfoever he would, fwearing 
that he would give it him ; Zenon anfwered, mftu- 
ifjLtiror, at once reproving his Vice, and taking 
care of his Health. 

» Stretching out the Fingers of his Right Hand, 
he faid, fuch is Pbantafte ; then contra&ing them 
a little, fuch is AJfent ; then doling them quite, 
and (hutting his Filt, fuch is Comprehenfion ; then 
putting to it his left Hand, and Ihutting it clofe and 
hard, fuch (faith he) is Science , of -which none is 
capable but a wife Man. 

CHAP. VI. 

His Death. 

f ryE NO having continued, according to Apollo- 
Zj nius, Mafler of his School fifty-eight Years, 
and attained to the 98th of his Age, by the Com¬ 
putation of Laertius and 1 Lucian, (for that he 
lived but 72 Years, as fome affirm upon the Tefti- 
mony of Perfeeus, feems to be a Miftake, feeing 
that his Letter to Antigonus was written in his 
80th Year) r in all which Time he was never mo- 
lefted by any Sicknefs ; died upon this Occafion ; 
going out of the School, he fell and broke his Fin¬ 
ger, whereupon ftriking the Ground with his 
Hand, he laid, as Niobe in the Tragedy, I come, 
ivhy clo you call me ? Or as others. Why do you 
drive me ? And going out, * fome fay, he imme¬ 
diately firangled himlelf; 1 others, that by little 
and little he familh’d himfelf. 

u When the News of his Death came to Anti¬ 
gonus, he broke forth into thele Words, What a 
Speftacle have I lojl! and being demanded why he 
fo much admired him, Becaufe, faid he, tbo’ I be- 
fewed many great Things upon him , he was never 
therewith exalted or dejeiled. He fent immediately 
Thrafo on Embafly to the Athenians, requefting 
that they would build him a Tomb in the Cera- 
mick, which the Athenians performed, honouring 
him with this Decree. 

A DECREE. 

A Rrhenides being Archon, the Tribe of Acamantis 
having thefirft Place in the Phrytaneeum, the 
tenth Day of Maemailerion, the three and twentieth 
of the fitting of the Phrytaneeum, the Congregation 
of Pref dents decreed thus : Hippo, Son of Crati- 
fioteles a Xympetean, and the reji of the Pref dents, 
Thrafo, Son of Thrafo, an Anaceean, declared ; 

Whereas Zeno, Son of Mnafeas, a Cittiean, hath 
prof tffed Pbilofophy many Years in this City, and in 
all other Things performed the Office of a good Man , 
encouraging thofe young Men, who applied tbemfelves 
to him, to Virtue and Temperance, leading himfelf 
a Life fuitable to the DoSrine ,which he profeffed ', 
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a Pattern to the heft to imitate ; The People have 
thought fit (good Fortune go along with it) to do Ho¬ 
nour to Zeno, Son of Mnafeas the Cittiean, and to 
crown him with a Crown of Gold according to the 
Law, in Reward of his Virtue and Temperance, 
and to build a Tomb for him publicity in the Cera- 
mick. For the making of which Crown, and build¬ 
ing of the Tomb, the People J,hall make choice of five 
Men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. This 
Decree the Scribe of the People Jhall write upon two 
Pillars, one whereof Jhall be placed in the Academy, 
the other in the Lycttum. The Charge of the Pil¬ 
lars, he who is Overfeer of the Publick Works Jhall 
undertake to defray, by way of Rale, that all may 
know the Athenian People honour good Men both 
alive and dead. To take care of the building are 
appointed, Thrafo an Anaceean, Philocies a Pyrc- 
an, Phaqdrus an Anaphijlian, Medon an Aearnean, 
Micythus a Sympalletean. 

w The Athenians caufed likewife his Statue in 
Brafs to be let up, as did alfo the Cittieans his 
Countrymen. Antipater the Sidoncan bellowed 
this Epitaph upon him : 

Here Zeno lies, who tall Olympus fcal’d , 

Not heaping Pelion on Ofia’r Head, 

Nor by Herculean Labours fo prevail’d. 

But found out Virtue’s Path which thither led. 

Another Epigram was written upon him by Xe- 
nodotus the Stoick, Difciplc of Diogenes : 

Zeno, thy Years to hoary Age were fpent. 

Not with vain Riches, but with Self content: 

Aflout and conjlant Sefl deriv’d from thee. 

The Mother of nought-dreading Liberty : 

Phoenicia, whence thou iffuedjl , who can flight ? 

Thence Cadmus too, who firfl taught Greece to 
write. 

CHAP. VII. 

, His Perfon and Virtues. 

concerning his Perfon, x Timotheus faith he 
was wry-neck’d : Apollonius Tyrius, that he 
was lean, tall, and of a fwarthy C<>mplexion,whence 
filled by fome (as Chryfippus) the Egyptian Sprig. 
7 His Look was lad, grave, fevere and frowning ; 
his Confiitution not ftrong, for which Realm Pcr- 
fteus faith, he forbore to leaft much. His ordinary 
Diet confuted in raw Food, efpecially Figs both 
raw and dried. Bread and Honey, which he eat 
moderately, and a little fweet Wine. 

1 His Continence was fuch, that whin Perfeeus, 
who cohabited with him, brought a She-Minfircl 
to him, he immediately lent her back. 

* Not- 
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* Notwithftanding his Severity, he was very com- 
pla/fant, and often feafted with King Antigonus, 
*nd meeting him fometimes drunk, went along 
with him to Arijlocles the Mufician, to nightly 
Banquets and Plays. 

b Popular Oftentation he avoided, by fitting in 
the lowed Place; whereby he freed himfelf from 
the troublefome Importunity of the other Part. 

c He never walked with more than two or three 
at once : Cleanthes faith, he many times gave Mo¬ 
ney to People that they would not trouble him, 
and throng about him. Being on a certain Time 
encompafled by a great Crowd, he fhewed them a 
wooden Ball on the top of the Cloyfter, which for¬ 
merly belonsed to an Altar ; This, faith he, was 
once placed in the middle ; but, becaufe it is trou¬ 
blefome, it is now laid afide: I defire you would 
in like manner withdraw yourfelves, that you may 
be lei's troublefome. 

d He was fo free from being corrupted by Gifts, 
that Demacharis Son of Lc/cbes, defiring him to let 
him know what Bufinefs he would have to Anti- 
genus, promifing to write about it, and alluring 
him, that Antigenus would furnilh him with what- 
foever he defired j he turned away from him, and 
would never after converfe with him. 

c He was fo humble, that he converted with 
mean and ragged Perfons; whence Timon : 

And for Companions gets of Servants Store, 

Of all Men the mojl empty , and mofl poor. 

He was molt patient and frugal in his Houlhold 
Expence, fomething inclining to the Sordidnefs of 
the Barbarians. Laeritus mentions one Servant 
that he had, Seneca avers he had none. 

f Whenfoever he reprehended any, it was co¬ 
vertly and afar off, as may appear by many of his 
Apophthegms. 

t His Habit was mean, whence it was laid of 


Him nor the Winter’s rigid Frojl or Rain, 

The fcorching Sun, or Jharp DiJ'eafe can pain : 
Not like the common Sort of People he ; 

But Day and Night bent on Philofophy, 

The Comick Poets, unwittingly, intending to 
difeommend him, praife him ; as Philemon, in his 
Comedy of Philofophers, 

He Water drinks, then Broth and Herbs doth eat. 
To live, his Scholars teaching, without Meat. 

This fome aferibe to Pojftdippus. 
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His Virtues were fo eminent, that thev srew at 
laft into a Proverb, More Continent than Zeno the 
Philofopher ; whence PojJidippus , 

- He e'er ten Days were fpent, 

Zeno in Continence outwent. 

Indeed he excelled all Men in this kind of Vir¬ 
tue, and in Gravity, and, by Jove (addeth Laer¬ 
tius) in Felicity likewife. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Writings. 

TT E 'wrote feveral Books, wherein ( faith h Laer - 
“ tins) he fo difeourfed, as no Stoick after him: 
Their Titles are thefe j 

Of Commonwealth, written whilft he was an 
Auditor of Crates, and (as 1 Plutarch faith) much 
applauded ; the Scope whereof was this. That wt 
Jhould not live in feveral Cities and Towns by diJlinCl 
Laws, but that we Jhould own all Men as our 
Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens -, that their Jhould 
be one Manner of Life, and one Order , as one Fled 
which grazeth by equal Right in one Pajlurt. 

Of Appetite ; or, of Human Nature. 

Of P ajfsons. 

Of Office. 

Of Law. 

Of the Difciplinc of the Grecians. 

Of Sight. 

Of the Univerfe, 

Of Signs. 

Pythagoricks. 

TJniverfals. 

Of Words. 

Homerical Problems 5. 

Of hearing Poetry . 


Confutations. 

Memorials. 

The Morals of Crates. 

k Some, amonglt whom is Caffius a Sceptian, re¬ 
prehended many Things in the Writings of Zeno: 
Firft, that in the beginning of his Commonwealth, 
he affirmeth, The Liberal Sciences to be of no Ufe. 

Again, That all wicked Men are Enemies among 
themj'elves, and Slaves and Strangers, as well Fa¬ 
thers to their Children, as Brethren to Brethren. A- 
gain. That only good Men are Citizens, and Friends, 
and Kindred, and Children, as he affirmeth in his 
Book of the Commonwealth. So that according to 
the Stoicks, Parents Ihould be Enemies to their Chil¬ 
dren, becaufc they are not wife. 

* ' That 
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That in his Commonwealth he would have 

Women to be in common. 

That no Temples, Courts of 'Judicature, nor 
hublick Schools, Jhould be built in a Commonwealth. 
™Tbat Money is not necejfary , neither for Exchange 


That IVomen Jlmdd go in the fame Habit as Men. 


CHAP. IX. 

His Difciples. 

ry E NO (faith Laertius) had many Difciples ; 
/x the moft eminent thefe ; 

PERSEUS, Son of Demetrius, a Cittiean ; 
fome affirm 1 he was Zeno’s Scholar, others that 
lie was one of the Servants which were fent by 
Antigonus to Zeno to tranferibe his Writings; 
whence Bion feeing this Infcription on his Statue, 
PERS/EUS OF ZENO A CITTIEAN faid m . 
The Graver mijlaok, for injlcad of o Kiflnuf, he 
Jhsulel have put bmlTjtiv'f, a Servant. 

Afterwards he returned to Antigonus King of 
Macedonia ; Antigonus , to make a Trial of him, 
caufed a falfe Report to be brought him, that his 
Lands were fpojled by the Enemy ; whereat ap¬ 
pearing troubled, Do you not fee, faith Antigonus , 
that Riches are not to be reckoned amongji indifferent 
Things ? 

Antigonus fo much favour’d him, fhat he prefer¬ 
red him to the Government of Acrocorinthus ; on 
which Fort depended not only Corinth, but all Pe- 
hponnefus ; in this Charge he was unfortunate ; for 
the Cattle was taken by the Cunning of Aralus a 
Sicyonian (" Atheneeus faith, whilft Perfeeus was 
feafting) who turned out Perfeeus , whereupon after¬ 
wards, to one that maintained only a wife Man is 
a Governor ; and I, faith he, was one of the fame 
Mind, being fo taught by Zeno, but now am of an¬ 
other Opinion ; the Sicyonian young Man, (mean¬ 
ing Aratus ) hath taught me otherwife ; thus Plu¬ 
tarch ; but Paufanias faith, that Aratus, upon ta¬ 
king of the Fort, amongft others, put Perfeeus the 
Governor to Death. 

He faid, ° That thefe were efeemed Gods who had 
invented fome Things very ufeful to human Life. 

He wrote thefe Books ; Of a Kingdom ; the La¬ 
cedemonian Commonwealth ; of Marriage ; of Im¬ 
piety ; Thyeftes ; of Love, Protrepticks, Exercita¬ 
tions ; Chrias 4. Commentaries againjl Plato’r 
Laws 7. p Sympoftack Dialogues. 

Arijlo, Son of Miliades, a Chian, firnamed the 
Syren ; when Zeno fell into a long Sicknefs, he left 
him, and went (as Diocles faith) to Polemo ; he was 
alfo a Follower of Perfeeus, whom he flattered 
much, becaufe of bis Favour with Antigonus ; for 
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That the End confifls in thofe mean Things 
whicli are betwixt V'irtueand Vice; that is, in In¬ 
difference ; not to be moved on either Side, nor to 
imigine the lead Difference to be in thefe Things, 
but that they are all alike : For a wife Man is like 
a good Player, who, whether he perfoliate Agamem¬ 
non or Therfides, will a£h either Part very well. 
Thus he took away the Dignity which Zeno held to 
be in thefe mean Things te'wixt Virtue and Vice ; 
holding that there is no Difference in them. 

He took away Phyfick and Logick, affirming 
that one is above us, the other appertains nothing to 
us : Ethick only appertains to us ; he compared 
Dialedilick Reafon to Cobwebs, which, tho’ they 
feem artificial, yet are of no Ufe. 

He introduced not on any Virtues, as Zeno ; nor 
one called by feveral Names, as the Megarick Phi - 
lofophers, but affirmed they have a Quodammodo- 
tative Relation to one another. 

Profeffing thefe Tenets, and difputing in Cuno- 
farges, he came to be called Author of a Soil ; 
whence Miltiades and Diphilus were called Arijlo- 

He was very perfuafive, and wrought much upon 
the common People, whence Timon in Sillis , 

One of Arifto’r fnooth perfuafive Race. 

He defended eagerly this Paradox of the Stoicks, 
That a wife Man doth not opinionate , but know ; 
which Perfeeus oppofing, caufed of two like T wins, 
firft, one to give a Depofitum to him, then the 
other to come and re-demand it; and by his doubt¬ 
ing if it were the fame Perfon, convinced him. 

H<? inveighed again ft Arcefilaus [i calling him a 
Corrupter of Youth.] On a time, feeing a Mon- 
fter like a Bull, but of both Sexes, he faid, Alas f 
Here is an Argument for Arcefilaus againjl Energy. 
To an Academick, who faid, he comprehended no¬ 
thing, do you not fee, (faith he) him who fitteth 
next you ? which he deny ing, IVhoJlruck you blind , 
faith he, or took your Light away. 

He wrote thefe Treatifes, Protrepticks 2 . Of 
Zeno ’s Doflrine. Scholajlick Dialogues 6. Of 
Wifdom, Dijfertations 7. Erotick Differtatior.s. 
Commentaries upon Vain-glory. Commentaries 15. 
Memorials 3. Chrias 11. Againjl Orators. A- 
gainjl Alexinus his Oppofttions. To the Diale ft ids 3. 
To Clcanthes Epijl. 4. But Paneetius and Sof cra¬ 
tes affirm the Epi/lles only to be his, the reft to be 
Arjlo’s the Peripatetick. 

The Sun ftriking hot upon his Head (which was 
bald) occafioned his Death. There was another of 
the fame Name, a fuliite, a Peripatetick ; another 
an Athenian, a Mufician, aTragick Poet; a fifth. 


he was much given to Pleafure, even unto his End. an Aleean, who writ the Rhetorical Art ; a fixth of 
Thus revolting from his Matter Zeno, he afferted, Alexandria, a Peripatetick. 
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r Erillus, (or as Cicero, Herillus) was a Cartha¬ 
ginian ; when he was a Boy, he was loved and 
courted by many ; which Zena, by caufing him to 
be fhaved, diverted. 

He held, that the End is Science, which is to 
live fo, as to refer all Things to Science, joined 
with Life. That Science is a Habit fufceptive of 
Phantafies, falling under Reafon. 

Yet, fometimes he faid, there is no End ; but, 
that the End itfelf is changed by the Things, and 
thole which are joined to the Things, as Brafs, of 
which the Statues of Alexander and Socrates is made. 

That or the End, and voroltk.it differ, one is 
objeffed to unwife Perfons as well as wife, the other 
to wife only. 

Thole Things which are betwixt Virtue and 
Vice, are Indifferents. 

His Books are written in a (hort Stile, confiding 
of few Words, but very efficacious, wherein is 
contained what he held contrary to Zeno. 

His Writings thefe. Of Exercitation, OfPaffion , 
Of Sufpicion, the Law-giver, Majeutick , Antiphe- 
ron. The Mafter. The Preparative, The Directive, 
Hermes, Medea, Dialogues , Moral Thefes. 

His Difciples were called Herilians , named by 
Cicero , as a particular Sea among the Socraticks. 

Dionyftus ’, Son of Tbeophantus, an Heracleot , 
from the Change of his Opinion iirnamed c 
fli/uet 1 ®-, the RetraElor. He was from the Begin¬ 
ning ftudiouily addicted to Learning, and writ Po¬ 
ems of all Kinds ; then betook himfelf to Aratus, 
being much pleafed with him. Of Philofophers he 
firft heard, as Diodes affirms, Heraclides his Coun¬ 
try-man ; then Alexines and Menedemus , alter thefe 
Zeno. 

Revolting from Zeno , he addicted himfelf to the 
Cyrenccans ; he went to common Houfes, and ad¬ 
dicted himfelf to other Pleafures. 

He aflerted the End to be Pleafure, and that by 
Reafon of his own pur-blindnefs ; for being much 
grieved thereat, he durft not affirm Grief to be one 
of the Indifferents. 

He died eighty Years old, ftarved. 

His Writings are thus intitlcd. Of Apathy 2 . 
Of Riches and Favour, and Punijhment ; Of the 
life of Men ; Of good Fortune ; Of the Kings of 
the Ancients ; Of Things that are praifed ; Of the 
Cujhms of the barbarians. 

Spheerus was of Bofph.rus ; he firft heard Zeno, 
then Cleanthes, and having made a fufficient Pro- 
grefs in Learning, went to Alexandria to Ptolemy 
Philopattr, where there ariling a Difpute, whether 
' 4 wife Alan doth opinion-tie, and Spheerus main- 
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taining that he doth not, the King commanded 
fume Quinces, Athenetus faith. Birds of Wax to be 
fet before him, wherewith Spheerus being cozened, 
the King cried out, that he aflented to a falfe 
Phantafy ; Spheerus prefently anfwered. That he 
ajfented not that they were Quinces, but that it was 
probable they were Quinces ; but comprehenjrue Phan, 
tafy differs from probable, * for that is never falfe, 
but in probable Matters fometimes a Thing falls out 
otherwife than we imagined. a Meneftfiratus accu- 
fing him that he denied Ptolomy to be King, he an¬ 
fwered, that he thought Ptolomy, or fuch a one was 
King. 

His Writings are thefe ; Of the World, of the 
Seed of Elements, of Fortune, of Beajls, againjl 
Atoms and Apparitions, of the Organs of Senfe, up¬ 
on Heraclitus’* five Dijfertations, of moral Defcrip- 
tion, of Office, of Appetite, ff Pajjions 1 . Dijferta¬ 
tions of a Kingdim, of the Lacedemonian Common¬ 
wealth, of Lycurgus and Socrates 3. of Law , of 
Divination, Erotick Dialogues, of the Eretriach 
Philofophers, of Things like, of Definitions, of Ha¬ 
bit, of Contraries 3. of Reafon, of Riches, of Glo¬ 
ry, of Death, of the Art of Dialeliick 2 . of Ca- 
tegorems, of Ambiguities, of Epijiles. 

Cleanthes, whom Zeno compared to Writing 
Tables, that are fo hard, they will not eafily ad¬ 
mit an Impreffion, but having once received it, 
keep it long. He fucceeded Zeno, of him there¬ 
fore apart. 

Phi/on, a Theban. 

Callippus, a Corinthian. 

Poffidonius, an Alexandrian. 

Athenodorus of Soli ; there were two more of the 
fame Name, Stoicks. 

Zeno, a Sidonian. 

Laft, in the Catalogue of his Difciples muft be 
remembered an Eretrian Youth (mentioned by 
Stobaus w ) who heard Zeno till he came to be a 
Man; then returning to Ercfritf, his Father asked 
him what he had learned all that Time ; he an¬ 
fwered, he would fhortly let him fee, and didfo; 
for, not long after, his Father in Anger did beat 
him, which he took quietly, faying. This I have 
learned , to bear with the Anger of a Father, and 
not to oppofe it. 

In the Life of Zeno, (for as much as he is Author 
of that ScS) it will be requiiite to give Account of 
the Doarine of the Stoicks in general ; wherein, 
if the Terms feem harfhly rendered, it will eafily 
be forgiven by thofe, who confider the Stoicks were 
no lefs particular in their Words than in their Do- 
arines. 
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The First Part. 


CHAP. I. 

Of Philofophy in general, and particularly of DialeClick. 


W lfdom x is the Science of Things divine and 
human ; Philofophy is the Exercitation of 
convenient Art. Convenient is the only 
and fupreme Virtue. Of Virtues in the molt ge¬ 
neral Senfe there are three Kinds, natural , moral, 
rational ; for which Caufe Philofophy like wife hath 
three Parts, Phyjiek, Ethick , Logick ; Phyfick, 
when we enquire concerning the World, and the 
Thinqs in the World ; Ethick is employed about 
human Life ; Logick is that Part which concerns 
Rc,.fon, whicli is alfo called DialeCtick. r Thus 
Zeno the Cittiean firft-divided it in his Book of 
Speech ; and Chryftppus in his firft Book of Speech, 
and in his firft of Phyjicks ; and Jpollodorus Ephil- 
lus in his firft Book of Introductions into Doctrines ; 
and Eudromus in his moral In/litutions, and Dioge¬ 
nes the Babylonian, and Poffidon'tus. Thefe Parts 
dpollodorus calleth Places ; Chryftppus and Euromus, 
Species, others Genus's. 

That Logick is a Part of Philofophy diftinA 
from the reft, (wherein all the Stoicks agree) is 
proved by two Arguments, the firft this : 1 Every 
Thing which ufeth another, if that which the 
Thing ufing, ufeth, be neither Part nor Particle, 
nor Part of Part of any other, it muft be Part or 
Particle of the Thing ufing ; as Medicine ufeth the 
Art of preferibing Diet ; which Art being neither 
Part nor Particle of any other, is confequently a 
Part or Particle of Medicine ; of Part, as to the 
Cure ; of Particle, as to the PraAice. 

1 Philofophy is converfant about Logick ; Logick 
therefore is either a Part or Particle of Philofophy ; 
hut a Particle it is not, for it is not a Part either 
of the Contemplative or the AAive. That which 
“ a Particle of any Thing, ought to have the fame 


Matter and Scope with that whereof it is a Part. 
Logick hath neither of thefe common with aAive 
Philofophy, the Matter whereof is human Things, 
and Moderation of Appetite, the common Scope, 
what in them is to be embraced or fhunntd ; but 
the Matter of Logick is Propofitions ; the Scope, 
to demonftrate by a Compofure of Propofitions, 
that which neceflarily falls out upon the ColleAion. 
Neither is Logick a Part of the Contemplative, the 
Matter whereof is Things divine ; the End, Con¬ 
templation of them : Now, if it be not a Part, ei¬ 
ther of the Contemplative or the AAive, it is not a 
Particle of Philofophy, but equally feparate from 
both thefe, and confequently it muft be a Part of it. 

b The fecond Argument is thus. No Art frameth 
its own Inftruments ; if therefore Philofophy make 
Logick, it is not its Inftrument, but Part thereof. 

c Philofophy, is by fome compared to a 1 ield 
which produceth all Manner of Fruit ; Phyfick to 
the Soil and tall Trees ; Ethick to the mature plea- 
fant Fruit, Logick to the ttrong Fence. Others 
liken it to an Egg; Ethick to the Yolk, which 
fome affirm to be the Chicken ; Phyfick to the 
White, which is the Nouriftiment of the Chicken ; 
Logick to the Out fide or Shell. PoJJidonius, (be- 
caufe the Parts of Philofophy are infeparable from 
one another, but Plants are diftinA from the Fiuits, 
as Walls from Hedges) chufeth rather to compare 
Philofophy to a living Creature, Pnylick to Blood 
and Flefh, Logick to Bor.es and Nerves, Ethick to 
the Soul. (Thus Sextus Empiricus, by wl.om, per¬ 
haps, Laertius is to be correAed, who faith. They 
likened Ethick to the Flejb, Phyfick to the Soul.) 
Laftly, they compare Philofophy to a City well for¬ 
tified and governed according to Reafon. 
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H Some affirm, that none of thefe Parts are di- 
flinft from the reft, but all intermingled with one 
another, for which Reafim they del'ver them con- 
fufcdly. The greater Part place Logick firft, Ethick 
next, Pbyftck lad ; becaufe the Mind ought firft to 
be fortified for the keeping thofe Things which are 
committed to it, fo as it be not eafily expugnable. 
The Diale,'nick Place is a Fortification for the 
Mind. SeccnJly, to defcribe the Contemplation 
of Manners, that they in ty be reformed, which is 
fitfely undertaken, when the logical Power is firft 
laid down. Laftly, to induce the Contemplation 
of Nature, for that is more Divine, and requireth 
a more profound Attention. This Method Plu¬ 
tarch affirms to have been obferved by Cbryjippus , 
adding that of Pbyfic!:, the lajl Part, is that •which 
treateth of G:d ; for which Reafon they call the Pre¬ 
cepts of Religion Ti/teldi. It feems, therefore, that 
there is foine Miftake in Laertius, who of thofe 
■who place Legist firft, Pbyftck next, and Ethick 
laft, citeth Zeno in his Book of Speech, and Cbry- 
Jippus, and Arche demur, and Eudromus. But Dio¬ 
genes the Ptolemcean (continueth he) begins with 
Ethick. Apolioclorus puts Ethick in the fecond Place, 
Panatius and Pcjpdonius begin with Pbyftck, as 
Phanias, Companion of PoJJidonius affirms in his 
Firft of Pojfidonius’s Diffcrtations. 

f Of Logick, Clcanthes affigneth Six Parts, Dia¬ 
ls Hick, Rhetorick, Ethick , Politick, Pbyftck, Theo- 
logick. Some affirm thefe are not Parts of Logick, 
but of Philofophy itfelf; fo Zeno of Tarfis. The 
logical Part is by fome divided into two Sciences, 
Rhetorick and Dialcclick ; fome add the definitive 
Part, fome divide the Definitive into that which 
concerns Invention of Truth (by which the Differ¬ 
ences of Phantafies are directed) and that which 
concerns Kmtvledge of Tiuth } for Things are com¬ 
prehended by Notions. 

s Rhetorick is the Science of well Speaking, by di¬ 
lating upon the Tiling comprehended. Dialectick 
is the Science of well Speaking, (that is true and 
confentaneou.-) or well difputmg by Queftion and 
Anfwer. It is defined by Pojfidonius, the Scienceof 
True, Falfe, and Neuter. 

h Rhetorick is of three Kinds, Deliberative, fu- 
dicial, Demovjlrative. The Parts of Rhetorick are 
Invention, Stile , Difputat'nn, Pronunciation-, Rhe¬ 
torical Speech is divided into Proem , Narration, 
Confutation, Epilogue. 

1 Dialetlick is neceffary, and a Virtue within its 
Species, containing other Virtues ; dorgyrlairteo, a 
a Science whereby we are taueht when to aflent, 
and when not ; Jrmuti fits, afi m Rcufou, whereby 
we relift Appearances, and are not led away by 
them ; dvoteyi'tei. a Fortitude of Reafon, which 
keeps us iroai being tranfported with the adverfe 
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Opinion ; dt/djauintt, a Habit, directing P hantafay 

to right Reafon. 

k DialeJiick is a Science or certain Comprehen- 
fion, or a Habit, not erring by Reafon in Recep¬ 
tion of Phantafies ; but without DialeSiick, a wife 
Man cannot be infallible in Reafon ; for by this 
we difeern the true, falfe, and probable, and diftin- 
guifh the ambiguous. 

C .H A P. II. 

Of the Infiruments and Rules of ^Judgment. 

TN 1 the firft Place they put the Difcourfe con- 
cerning Phantafies and Senfe, as a Judicatory, 
whereby the Truth of Things is difeerned. 

m The Senfes (according to Zeno, who made 
many Alterations in DialeHick, and afferted many 
Things of the Senfes that were wholly new) are 
joined by a certain kind of extrinfical Impulfion, 
termed Phantafy. To thefe Phantafies received by 
the Senfes, is.added an Affertion of the Mind, which 
is placed in us voluntary. The Phantafy, when 
feen, is compreltenfible, when received and appro¬ 
ved, Comprchenfion ; and if fo comprehended as 
that it cannot be plucked away by Reafon, Science. 

n Judgment is a Perfection which difeerneth a 
Thing. 

■’ That which judgeth is taken two Ways, i. By 
which we fay, fome Things are, others are not ■, 
thefe are true, thofe are falfe. 2. Of Effencecnly, 
and this is underftood three Ways, Commonly, Pro¬ 
perly, and moji Properly. Commonly, for every Mea- 
fure of Comprehenfion, in which Senfe, even thofe 
Things which judge naturally, have this Appella¬ 
tion, as Sight, Hearing, Talte. Properly, for every 
artificial Meafure of Comprehenfion ; thus a Cubit, 
a Ballance, a Ruler, a Pair of Compaffes, are call’d 
Things that judge ; but Sight and Hearing, and the 
other common Infiruments of Senfe, are not. Moji 
Properly, for every Meafure of Comprehenfion of 
a Thing, uncertain, and not evident. In which 
Senfe, thofe Things which belong to the Aftions of 
Life, are not faid to be Things judging, but the 
Logical only, and thofe which dogmatical Pbilofo- 
phers alledge for the Invention of T ruth. 

The Logical is fubdivided into that from which, 
that by which, and Application or Habitude. Front 
which, the Man ; by which, the Senfe ; the Third 
is the Application of Phantafy or Sight; for, as in 
the Staticks there are three Things which judge, the 
Weigher, the Ballance, and Pofition of the Bal¬ 
lance. The Weigher is the Judge from which, the 
Ballance the Judge by which, the Poiition of the 
Ballance, as it were a .Habitude. And again, as to 
difeern right or oblique Things, is required an Ar; 
tificer, a Ruler, and the Application thereof. I« 
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jibe manner in Philosophy are required thofe three 
Things mentioned in the Difcernment of true and 
felfe; the Man from whom the Judgment is made, 
is like the Weigher or Artificer ; to the Bailance 
and Ruler anfwer Senfe and Cogitation, by which 
the Judgment is made ; to the Habitude of the fore- 
ramed Inftruments, the Application of Phantafy, 
by which a Man cometh to judge. 

p The Judge of Truth they affirm to be Com- 
prehcnfive Phantafy, that is, proceeding from that 
which is ; fo Chryjippus in the 12th of his Phyficks, 
and Antipater and Apollodorus, But Boethus holds 
many Judicatories, the Mind, and Senfe, and Ap¬ 
petite, and Science ; from whom Chryjippus diflent- 
ing in his firft Book of Reafon, affirmeth the Judi¬ 
catories to be Senfe and Anticipation. Anticipation 
is a natural Notion of Univerfals. Others of the 
more ancient Stoicks (as Pofftdonius faith in his Book 
of Judgments) afl'ert right Reafon to be the Judica¬ 
tory. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Senfe. 

T'slalctlick q is derived from Corporeal Senfes ; for 
from thence, the Soul conceiveth notorious 
(Lameu) of thofe Things which are explained by 
Definition, and from thence is propagated and con- 
nexed the whole Reafon of Learning and Teach¬ 
ing. 

r Senfe is a Spirit, proceeding from the fupreme 
Part of the Soul, and permeating to the Organs. 

1 VVhatfoever Things are comprehended, are ma- 
nifeftly comprehended by Senfe ; all Conceptions 
of the Mind depend upon Senfe. 

1 Comprehenlion made by the Senfes is true and 
faithful (according to Zeno) for as much as Nature 
hath given it as a Rule for Science, and Principle 
of herfelf. 

" Nothing is more clear than this Im^yn'a Evi¬ 
dence, there cannot be any Speech more perfpicu- 

w Of Senfiblcs and Intelligibles, fome are true, 
but not direflly fenfible ; but, by relation to thofe 
Things which are next, as falling under Intelli¬ 
gence. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of Phantafy. 

JN the firft Place (faith * Diocles the Magnefian) 

they put the Reafon concerning Phantafy and 
Senfe, as a Judgment, whereby theTruth of Things 
is difeerned. It is Phantafy as to its Genus, and 
likewife in as much as the Reafon of Aflent, Com- 
prehenfion, at.d Intelligence (which is more excel¬ 
lent than the reft) coofitts not without Phantafy ; 
for Phantafy goeth firft, then the Mind endued 


with Elocution, declareth by Words what it fuffers 
from the Phantafy. 

s Phantafy is fo called from p 5 < Light; for as 
Light (heweth itfelf, and with itfelf all thofeThings 
which are contained within it; fo Phantafy fheweth 
itfelf, and that which maketh it. 

1 Phantafy is an Impreffion in the Soul. Cleanthes 
adds, an Impreffion by Depreffion and Eminence, as 
that Impreffion which is made in Wax by a Seal. 

Chryjippus conceives this to be abfurd ; Fir, r. 
faith he, -when the Soul firjl apprehends a Tdangle 
and a Square, it will follow that the fame Body, at 
the fame time, mujl have in itfelf J'everal Figures , 
which is abfurd. Again, whereas manv PhanUlics 
are together confident in us, the Soul mull have di¬ 
vers Figures, which is worfe than the former. He 
therefore conceived that Zeno ufed the Word Impref 
fton for Alteration, meaning thus : Phantafy is an 
Alteration of the Soul, whereby it is no longer abfurd ; 
that the fame Body (many Jevcral Phantajhs being at 
the fame time confi/lent in us) Jh'itld receive Jeveral 
Alterations. For, as the Air receiving at once innu¬ 
merable different Per cuff ms, hath prejently many 
Alterations ; fo the fupreme Part of the Soul, recei¬ 
ving various Phantafies, doth fomething which hath 
Proportion and Conformity thereto. 

Some objedl that this Expofition is not right ; 
becaufe, tho’ every Phantafy is an Expreflion and 
Alteration in the Soul; yet every Impreffion or Al¬ 
teration of the Soul is not Phantafy ; as, when the 
Finger fmarts or itches, and t'oe Hand is rubb'd t 
■there is then an Impreffion or Alteration in the Soul ; 
but it is not Phantafy, becaufe it is not in the fu¬ 
preme Part of the Soul. 

They anfwer. That in faying an Impreffion in the 
Soul, is implied as in the Soul as fully , as if we Jhould 
fay, Phantafy is an Impreffion in the Soul as in the 
Soul ; as when we fay, the IVbite in the Eye, we 
imply, as in the Eye, that is, the IVbite is in a cer¬ 
tain Part of the Eye, which all Men have fo by Ma¬ 
ture. So when we fay, Phantafy is an Impreffion 
in the Soul, we imply the Impreffion to be made in 
the fupreme Part thereof. 

Others more elegantly anfwer, that the Word 
Soul is taken two Ways, either the Whole, or for 
the principal Part ; when the fay, Man conft/ls of 
Soul and Body, or, that Death is a Separation of the 
Soul from the Body, we mean properly the fupreme 
Part, wherein properly conlifts the Motions and 
Goods of the Soul. Wien Zeno therefore caileth 
Phanta’y an Impreffion of the Soul, he is not to be 
un-Jerftood of the whole Soul, but of Part thereof, 
as if he (hould fav, Phantajy is an Alteration of the 
fupreme Part of the Soul. 

To this interpretation, fome cbjesft thus : Appt- 
tition, Affention, and Com:rehenfion , are Alterations 
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in the fupream Part of the Soul ; but thefe dif- 
i> r from Phantafy, that being a certain Kind of 
Pcrfuafion and Affection, whereas this is more 
Operation than Appetition, theicfore the Defini¬ 
tion is not good, being competible to many other 
Tilings. 

They anf'A’er by Recourfe to avntyisetrtif (impli - 
ancics) that a Definition is underftood to be in all. 
As he who faith. Love is an application of the Soul 
tovuards Procurement of Friendjhip, implieth among/I 
young People ; fo when we fay, that Phantafy is 
cm Alteration in the fupream Part of the Soul, uie 
imply hy Perfuafton-, for, Alteration is not made by 
Operation. 

» Of Phantafies there are two Kinds, fome are 
fenfible, others not fenfible. Senftble are thofe 
which are received through one or more of the 
Senfes : Not fenfible are thofe which are received 
through the Mind, as of Incorporeals, and other 
Things, comprehended by Reafon. The fenfible 
formed from Things that are, are made with Con- 
ceffion and Affent. There are alfo Apparitions of 
Phantafies, proceeding from Things which are. 

Again, fume are Rational, others Irrational ; 
Rational, thofe of reafonuble Creatures; Irrati¬ 
onal, thofe of UnreafonaMe. The Rational are In¬ 
telligence, the Irrational have no Name. 

Again, fome are Artificial, others In artificial ; 
for, an Image is confidered by an Artift one Way ; 
by him that is not an Artift, another way. 

h Again, feme are Probable, others Improbable ; 
the Probable are thofe which make an eafy Motion 
in the Soul ; as, it is now Day, 1 difeourfe, and 
the like. The Improbable are of a contrary Na¬ 
ture, averting us from Afient ; as, it is Day, the 
Sun is not above the Earth ; if it is dark, it is 
Day. Both Probable and Improbable are thofe, 
which, by Relation to other Things, are fome- 
times fiich as in doubtful Speeches, neither proba¬ 
ble are improbable, nor, fuch as thefe. The Stairs 
are even, the Stairs are odd. 

Of probable and improbable Phantafies, fome 
are true, fome are faife, fome are neither true 
nor faife. True, are thofe, whofe Predication is 
true, as, it is Dav, ’tis Light : Faife, whofe Pre¬ 
dication is faife ; both true and faife, as happened 
to Creftcs in his Madntfs, meeting Ele&ra ; that 
he met fomething, it was true, for it was Eleflra-, 
but, that it was Fury, was faife. Neither true 
nor faife, are thofe which are taken from the Ge¬ 
nus ; for the Genus is not fuch as the Species in all 
Refpects: As, of Men, fome are Grecians, fome 
are barbarous ; but Man in general is not Grecian, 
tor then all Men mult be Grecians ; neither barba¬ 
rous, for the fame Reafon, 

Of true Phantafies, fome are comprehenfive, 
ethers are not comprehenftve . Not comprehenfive 
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are thofe which happen through Sickneis, or Per¬ 
turbation of Mind; many being troubled with 
Frenfy or Melancholy, attract a true Phantafy 
which is not comprehenfive, even from that 
"which extrinfically occurs cafually, for which 
Reafon, they neither aftert it often, nor affent un¬ 
to it. Comprehenftve Phantafy is that which is 
imprefled and figned by that which is, and con¬ 
formable to that which is, fo as it cannot be of that 
which is not. 

To comprehenfive Phantafy three Conditions 
are requifite: I. That it arife fiom that which is; 
for many Phantafies arife from that which is not, 
as in Madmen. 2. That it be conformable to 
that which is ; for fome Phantafies are from that 
which is, but reprefents the Similitude of that 
which is not: As Orejles derived a Phantafy 
from that which was, viz. from Eletira, but not 
according to that which was ; for he thought her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenfive Phanta¬ 
fy muft be conformable to that which is, and fo 
imprefled and figned, as that it may imprint arti¬ 
ficially all the Properties of the Thing fancied, 
as Gravers touch all the Parts of thofe Things 
which they imitate, and the ImprefEon made by 
a Seal on Wax exa&ly and perfectly, beareth all 
its Characters. Laftly, That it be without Impe¬ 
diment ; for fometimes comprehenfive Phantafy 
is not creditable, by Reafon of outward Circum- 
fiances ; as when Hercules brought Alcejlis taken 
out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus drew 
from Alceflit a comprehenfive Phantafy, but 
did not credit it; for, he confidered, that fhe was 
dead, and therefore could not rife again, but 
that fometimes Spirits appear in the Shape of the 
deceafed. 

c Phantafie , Phantajlon, Phantajlicon, and 
Phantafm, according to Chryfippus, differ thus: 
Phantafie is a Paffion made in the Soul, which 
fheweth itfelf, and that which made it; as, when 
with our Eyes we fee white, it is a Paffion engen- 
dred by Sight in the Soul, and we may call this 
a Paffion, becaufe the Object thereof is a white 
Thing which rnoveth us : The like of Smelling 
and Touching. 

Phantajlon is that which maketh Phantafie ; as 
the White and the Cold, and whatfoever is able to 
move the Soul, that is Phantafion. 

Phantajlicon is a fruftraneous Attraction, a Paf¬ 
fion in the Soul proceeding from nothing, as in 
thofe who fight with Shadows, or extend their 
Hands in vain : For, to Phantafy is objected Phan¬ 
tafion, but Phantafiicon hath no Obje&. 

Phantafm is that, to which we are attracted by 
that fruftraneous Attraction, which happens in me¬ 
lancholy, or mad Perfons ; as Orejles, in the Tra- 
gedy, when he faith. 

Bring 
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Bring hither , Mother , I implore, ’ 

The fnaky bloody Maids no more , 

Whofi very Looks wound me all o'er. 

This he faith in his Madnefs, for he fawnothing: 
Wherefore Eleftra anfwers him, 

Ah ! quiet in thy Bed ( unhappy) lie, 

Thoufeejl not what thou think'jl before thy Eye. 

CHAP. V. 

Of True and Truth. 

Cr'KTJE 1 (according to Zeno) is that which is 
J- imprefled in the Mind from that whence it is, 
in fuch Manner, as it cannot be from that which 
is not: Or, as others ; c True is that which is, 
and is oppofed to fomething. Falfe is that which 
is not; yet, is oppofed to fomething alfo. 

Truth and True differ three Ways, by EJfence, 
by Conjlitution, by Power. By EJfence , for Truth 
is a Body ; but, True is incorporeal, for it is a di- 
cible MotTor, and therefore incorporeal. On the 
contrary, Truth is a Body, as being the enuncia- 
tivc Science of all true Things. All Science is in 
fome Meafure the fupream Part of the Soul, which 
fupream Part is a Body : Therefore Truth in ge¬ 
neral is corporeal. 

By Confitution ; True is conceived to be fome¬ 
thing uniform and fxmple by Nature; as. It is 
Day, I difcourfc. Truth, as being a Science, con- 
fifteth of many Things, by a Kind of Conferta- 
tion. Wherefore as a People is one Thing, a Ci¬ 
tizen another ; a People is a Multitude confifting 
of many Citizens; but, a Citizen is no more than 
one. In the fame Manner differeth Truth from 
True. Truth refembleth a People, True, a Citi¬ 
zen ; for, Truth confifteth- of many Things col¬ 
lated, True is fimple: 

By Power ; for True doth not abfolutely ad¬ 
here to Truth: A Fool, a Child, a Madman, 
may fpeak fomething True, but, cannot have the 
Science of that which is True. Truth confiders 
Things with Science, infomuch that he who hath 
it, is wife ; for, he hath the Science of true Things, 
and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho’ he fpeak 
lalfe, becaufe -it proceedeth not from an ill, but 
good Affedtion. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Comprehenfion. 

Omprehenfian t (jcetT<t\« 4 *f) was firft ufed in 
this Senfe by Zeno, by a Metaphor taken from 
Things apprehended by the Hand ; & which Allu- 
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fion he expreft by A&ion. For, fhewing his Hand 
with the Fingers ftretched forth, he faid, fuch was 
Phantafy; then bending them a little, faid, fuch 
was Allent ; then comprefling them and clutching 
his Fift, fuch was Comprehenfion. 

h Comprehenfion is a firm and true Knowledge, 
Non-comprehenfion the contrary ; for fome Things 
we only think that we fee, hear, or feel, as in 
Dreams and Frenzies ; other Things we not only 
think, but truly do fee, or hear, or feel. Thefe 
latter, (all but the Academicks and Scepticks) con¬ 
ceive to fall under firm Knowledge ; the other, 
which we imagine in Dreams or Frenzie, are 
falfe. 

■ Whatfoever is underftood, is comprehended 
by the Mind, one of thefe two Ways, either by 
evident Incurfton (which Laertius calls by Senfe) 
or by Tranjition from Evidence (Laertius, Col- 
ledbion by Demonftration) of which latter there 
are three Kinds, by AJfimulation, by Compofttion, 
by Analogy. 

By incurrent Evidence is underftood White and 
Black, Sweet and Sowr. 

By Tranfttion from Evidents : By Afimilation, 
is underftood Socrates by his Picture : By Com- 
peftion, as of a Horfe and Man is made a Cen¬ 
taur ; for putting together the Limbs proper to 
both Species, we comprehend by Phantafy that 
which was neither Horfe nor Man, but a Centaur 
compounded of both. 

By Analogy, Things are underftood two Ways ; 
either by Augmentation ; or, when from common 
ordinary Men, we by Augmentation fancy a Cy- 
clops, who not like 

Men that with Ceres’s Gifts are fed. 

But, fome tall Hill erects his Head. ■ 

Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy. k Likewifs 
the Center of the Earth is underftood by Analogy 
from leffer Globes. 

To thefe Kinds add, 1 Comprehenfion by TranJ- 
fcrence, as Eyes in the Bread: ; by Contiariety, as 
Death ; by Transference, as Dicibles, and Place ; 
by Privation, as a Man without Hands ; juft and 
good are underftood -Naturally. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of AJfent. 

HP H ESE m Things being enough known, whicli 
-*■ we have already explained, let us now fpeak 
a little of AJfent , and Approbation, termed 
ovoKoileiSno'/c, not that, that is not a large Place, 
but the Grounds thereof have been already laid, 
for when we explained the Power thac was in 
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the Senfes, we likewife declared, that many 
Things were comprehended and perceived by the 
Senfes, which cannot be done without AJfent. 
Moreover, fciing that betwixt an inanimate and 
an animate Being, the grcateft Difference is, that 
the Inanimate do.h nothing, the Animate doth 
fomething; vve nu.ft either take away Senfe from 
ir, or allow it afTent, which is within onr Power. 
When wc will not have a Thing either to per¬ 
ceive or A flint, we in a Manner take away the 
Soul from ic; for as it is neceflary, that the Scale 
of Ballancc which is laden, Ihould tend down- 
warJs ; fo is it that the Soul Ihould yield to 
Things that are perfpicuous. 

" Alt! 10’ AfTent cannot be made unlcfs it be 
moved by Pliautafv, yet when that Phantafy hath 
an immediate Caufe, it hath not (according to 
Cbryjlfus) this principal Reafon; not that it can 
be made without any extrinfecal Excitation (for 
it is neceflary that AfTent be moved bv Phantafy) 
but it returns to its Cylinder and Cone, which 
move not by Impulfiun ; then of their own Na¬ 
ture the Cylinder feems to rowl, and the Cone to 
turn round. As therefore he who thruft the Cy¬ 
linder, gave it the Beginning of Motion, but did 
not give it Volubility ; fo the obje&od Phantafy 
imprinteth, and as it were fealeth in the Soul 
its Species, yet the AfTent is in our Power, and 
that (as he faid in a Cylinder) extrinfecally im¬ 
pelled, the Motion is continued by its own Power 
and Nature. 

0 Phantafies, wherewith the Mind of Man is 
prcfeir.lv afllclcd, are not voluntary or in our own 
Power, hut infer thimlllves by a Kind of Violence. 
Approbations (avyKttJadisc-1) by which thefe Phan- 
talies are known and judged, are voluntary, and 
made according to our Arbitrament. So as upon 
any dreadful Noife from Heaven, or by the Fall 
of any Thing, or fudden News of fume Danger, 
or the like-, it is neceflary that the Mind of a wife 
Man be a little moved, and contracted, and appalled, 
not through Opinion perceived of any ill, but cer¬ 
tain rapid and inconfnieiate Motions, which 
prrevert the Office of the Mind and Reafon. 
But prefently the fame wife Man approveth not 
ris toix.'u]x{ tparlaolat. thofe dreadful Phantafies, 
that is, v ovynfa']i 9 erai <’/4 aago<norJ\o%atstt, but 
rejedts and refufes them ; nor is there any Thing 
in thefe, which feemeth to him dreadful. Thus 
differ the Souls of wife and unwife Men : The un¬ 
wife, when Phantafies appear cruel and difficult at 
the firff Impulsion of the Mind, think them to be 
truly fuch as they appear, and receiving them as 
if they were juftly to be feared, approve them by 

n C'ie, lib. de fato. o Agell. 19. 1. and from him St. Auguft, 
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their Aflent, x) (this Word the 

Stoicks ufe upon this Occalion :) But a wife M an 
fuddenly changing Colour and Countenance, 
a' fft/>ica 7 * 7 ‘ 9 - 7 «», aflents not, but retaineth the 
State and Vigour of his Judgment, which he al¬ 
ways had of thefe Phantafies, as nothing dread¬ 
ful, but terrifying only with a falfe Shew, and vaia 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Notions .j 

TfR O M Senfe p , the Rule of Science , Notions, 
are imprinted in the Sou 1 , by which, not on¬ 
ly Principles, but larger Ways to Reafon are found 

1 A Man when he is born, hath the fuprenn: 
Part of his Soul, like unto clean Paper, upon which 
every Notion is inferibed. The firjl Manner of In¬ 
fer ipt ion is by the Senfes ; as for Example: They 
who perceive a Thing that is white, after it is taken 
away, retain the Memory thereof ; but, when they 
have conceived many Remembrances of one Species, 
then they fay, they have Experience, for Experience 
is a Multitude of Similitudes. 

Of Notions, fome are Natural, which are in 
fuch Manner as we have Jaid , and without Art: 
Others gained by Learning and Indujlry ; thtfe 
are property called Notion., the other Anticipati¬ 
on. The Reafon for which we are called Rational, 
is faid to be perfected by Anticipations in the firjl 
ftven Tears. 

Intelligence is the Phantafm of the Intel left of a 
rational Creature ; for Phantafm, when it light- 
eth upon a rational Soul, is then called irrSifM, 
Intelligence, a Word taken from the Intelled. 
For to other Creatures there happen not Phantasms ; 
to the Gods only, and to us thefe are incident. 
Thofe which belong to us, are . Phantafms , a, to 
their Genus ; Notions as to their Species ; as Dtna- 
ries and Staters, when paid for Tranfportalion, are 
called Naula. 

' Common Notions are planted in all Men, [in 
which they all agree together ) one is not repugnant 
to another ; for who holds not, that Good is profita¬ 
ble, and ought to be chofen with utmoji Endeavours ? 
Who holds not, that what is jufl, is fair and well 
befeeming ? Whence then proceed Contentions and 
Differences ? To wit, from the Application of firjl 
Notions to fsngular Things. 

’ Thefe Notions, and whatfoever is of this Kind, 
which right Reafon conformeth in us, being long 
examined, are true , and fuitable to the Natures of 
Things. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of Science and Opinion. 

T Hat * which is comprehended by Senfe, Zeno 
called Senfe ; and if fo comprehended, as not 
to be plucked away by Reafon, Science, otherwife 
hnorance ; from which proceedeth Opinion, which 
is weak and common, to the falfe and unknown. 

„ Thefe three are joined together, Science, Opi¬ 
nion, and Comprehenfion, which borders upon the 
other two. Science is a firm, liable immutable 
O-mprchenfion with Reafon. Opinion, an infirm 
weak A Hint ; Comprehenfion, which cometh be¬ 
tween bo:h, is an A (Tent to comprehenfive Phanta- 
fy. Comprehenfive Phantafy is true, in fuch a Man¬ 
ner, that it cannot be falfe. Therefore Science is in 
wife Men only, Op nion in Fools ; Comprehenfion 
is common to both, as being that by which Truth 
is judged ; * and is for this Reafon reckoned by Zeno, 
neither amongft the right (**7 of&dfMtjct) nor amongft 
the b.id (iyut{]niidl<t) but betwixt Science and Igno¬ 
rance, affirming, that this only is to be credited. 

C H A P. X. 

Of Voice , Speech, and fVords. 

r r'Hcfe * three are joined to one another ; that 
-*• which is fignified, that which fignifieth, and 
the Contingent. That which fignifieth , is the Voice, 
as Dion ; That which is fignified, is the Thing de¬ 
clared by the Voice ; it is that which we apprehend, 
and is prefent in our Cogitation. The Contingent is 
the outwaid SubjeCt, as Dion himfclf. 

y Di.deChck being converfant about that which 
fignifieth, and that which is fignified, z is divided 
into two Places ; one, of Significats, the other, of 
Voice. The Place of Significats is divided into 
Pbantafies, and Subfi/lents on Phantafy, Dicibles, 
Axioms, See. 

In the other Place, concerning Voice, is declared 
literal Voice, the Parts of Speech, the Nature of 
Sdecifms and Barbarifms, Poems, Ambiguities, Song, 
Mujick, and (according to fome) Definitions and 

Divifions. 

* The Phantafies of the Mind precede Speech, 
(Of thefe therefore we have already treated) then 
the Mind endued with the Faculty of Speaking, de- 
clareth by Speech what it receiveth from the Phan- 
tafv : For this Reafon, b the Confideration of Dia- 
lciiick, by the joint Confent of all, feems as if it 
onght to be fiift taken from the Place of Voice. 

‘ Voice is Air percuifed, the proper fenfible Object 
of Hearing, (as Diogenes the Babylonian, in his 
Art of Voice.) The Voice of a living fenfitive Crea- 
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ture is Air percufled with Appetite ; the Voice cf 
Man is articulate, proceeding from the Mind. A c 
his fourteenth Year it is perfected. 

Speech (as 6 Diogenes faith) is a literate Voice ; 
as, it is Day. IVord is a fignificative Voice pro¬ 
ceeding from the Mind. Language is a Speech ac¬ 
cording to the Variety of Nations, whereof each 
ufeth its peculiar Dialed ; as the Attick 
the lonick ifi tfit. Voice and Speech differ, in that 

Voice is Sound, but Speech articulate only. Speech 
and Word differ ; for Word is always fignificative ; 
but Speech fometimes fignifieth nothing, as Blitiri, 
which is no Word. To fpeak and to pronouuce 
differ ; Voices arc pronounced, but Things only 
are fpoken ; c for, to fpeak, is to pronounce a fig- 
nificant Voice of a Thing that is (aid. 

1 Hence Chryfippus faith. That he who begin net h 
to fpeak and pronounce Words, before he can put 
them in their right Place, doth not fpeak, but 
think that lie fpeaks ; as the Image of a Man is not 
a Man ; fo in Crows, Daws and Children, when 
they firft begin to fpeak, the Words which they 
fay are not Words. He only fpeaketh who know- 
eth to put a Word in the right Place. 

They (particularly s Zeno) h took much Pains 
in the Invention and Explication of Words, 1 where¬ 
in they diliinguifhed very fubtiily. Hence Cicero 
calicth the Stoicks Architects of Words. Ammonias, 
the Grammarians, Followers of the Stoicks. 

k The Elements of Speech are the twenty, four 
Letters. Letter is taken three Ways; Firff, for 
the Character or Figure which is formed. Second¬ 
ly, for the Element or Power. Thirdly for the 
Name, as A. Of the Elements, feven are Vowels,- 
a. 11 0 via, fix Mutes, 0 y J' x or t. 

1 Of Speech there are five Parts, as Diogenes 
faith in his Book of Voice, and Chryfippus m . At 
firft they reckoned but four, feparating the Articles 
from the Conjunctions, afterwards the latter Stoieks 
dividing the Appellatives from the Nouns, made 
them five. Noun, Appellation, Verb, Conjunction, 
Article. ( Antipater in his Book of Speech, added 
the Medium. Appellation (as Diogenes faith) is a 
Part of Speech fignifying a common Quality j as, 
Man, Horfe. Noun a Part of Speech denoting a 
proper Quality ; as Diogenes, Socrates. Verb, (as 
Dicgenes faith) a Part of Speech fignifying a Thing, 
which is predicated of one or more Things, incom- 
pofed ; or as fome fay, an Element of Speech with¬ 
out Cafes, whereby the Parts of Speech are con¬ 
nected ; as, I write, I fpeak. Conjunction is a Part 
of Speech without Cafe.-, conjoining the Parts of 
Speech. Article is an Element of Speech, having 
Cafes, diilinguifhiiig the Kinds and Numbers of 
Nouns } as, b, n, ob, di, on. 
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" Every Word, by Reafon of that which it fig- 
nifieth, called four neceflary Things into Queftion, 
its Origin, Power, Declination, Ordination. 

As concerning the firft, which the Greeks call 
E TO (coX6>i<e, they conceived that Names are given by 
Nature ; the firft pronounced Voices, imitating the 
Things themfelves, from which the Names were 
afterwards impofed, by which Reafon they derive 
Ety mologies, conceiving that there is not any Word, 
for which there cannot be given a certain Reafon. 
They therefore (ludiuufly enquired whence Words 
are deduced ; much Fains was taken, firft by Zeno, 
then by Clcanthcs, afterward by Chryfippus, to give 
a Reafon of Commentitious Fables, and to explain 
the Caufts of Words, why they are called fo and 
i'o. 

This Beginning is to be foughr, until we arrive 
fo far, as that the Thing agree in fome Similitude 
■with the Sound of the Word, as when we fay, 
Tinkling of Brafs, the Neighing of Horfes, the Bleat¬ 
ing of Sheep, the Gingling of Chains. Thefe 
Words, by their Sound, exprefs the Things which 
are fignilied by them. 

But for as much as there are Things which 
found not, in thefe the Similitude of Touching hath 
the fame Power. As they touch the Senfe fmooth- 
]y or harfhlv, the Smoothnefs or Harfhnefs of Let- 
teis in like Manner touches the Hearing, and there¬ 
by occafioneth their Names. As when we fay 
fmsoth, it founds fmoothly ; fo who will not judge 
J 'HarJhnefs to be harlh by the very Word? It is 
fmooth to the Ear, when we fay Pleasure ; harlh, 
when we fay Crux, a CroJ’s ; the Things thein- 
lelves make good the Sound of the Words, Honey, 
as fweeily as the Thing itfelf affecis our Tafte, fo 
l'weetly doth the Name touch our Hearing : Sour, 
as harlh in both. IVoal and Briars, as the Words 
are to the Hearing, the Things are to the Touch. 
Thefe are conceived to be the Infancy, as it were, 
of Words, when the Senfe of the Thing concords 
with the Senfe of the Sound. 

From hence proceeded the Licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the Things among 
themfelves ; as when, for Example, Crux, a Croft, 
is therefore fo called, becaufe the Harlhnefe of the 
"Word concords with the Harlhnefe of the Pain 
which the Crofs effedleth. But Crura , Thighs, 
are fo called, not from Harlhnefs of Pain, but, be- 
caufe in Length and Hardnefs, they are, in refpedt 
of other Limbs, like unto the Wood of a Crofs. 
Hence it comes to Abufe, that the Name is ufurp- 
ed, not of a like Thing, but as it were near; for 
what Likenefs is there betweeu the Signification of 
little and minute, when as that may be little , which 
not only is nothing minute, but is fomewhat grown ; 
yet, by Reafon of a certain Ncarnefs, we fay mi- 
/lute for little. But this Abufe of the Word is in 
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the Power of the Speaker j for .he may ufe the 
Word little, and not minute. This Example be¬ 
longs to that which we will ftiew, when we call 
that a Fijhpond which hath no Filh in it, nor any 
Thing like a Filh : It is denominated from Filhei, 
by Reafon of the Water wherein FiQies live. So 
the Word is ufed by T ranflation, not from Simili¬ 
tude, but a certain Kind of Vicinity. And if any 
one (hould fay, that Men in fwimming refemble 
Fillies, and that from thence a Filh-pond is fo 
named, it were foolilh to refufe it, fince that nei¬ 
ther is repugnant to the Nature of the Thing, and 
both are occult. But, this is to the Purpofe, which 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example, how much 
the Origin of the Word, which is taken from Vi- 
cini.y, differs from that which is derived from Si¬ 
militude. 

From hence there is a Progreffion to the contra¬ 
ry. Luc us is thought to be fo named, £>uod mini*- 
me luceat ; and helium, quod res bella non fit ; and 
fesdus, quod res faeda non Jit. But if we derive per- 
cus, as fome do a faeditate, it returns to that Vici¬ 
nity, when that which is made, is named that by 
which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided into 
many Parts, either by Efficiency, as this Word 
poreusa feeditale ; from which Ike wife faedus ; or 
by Effe«, as puteus, fo named, becaufe the Effl-ft 
thereof is pitatio ; or by that it containeth, as urbs 
ab orbe, becaufe in a Place which they liked, they 
firft made a Tratft about it with a Plough, as Fir* 
gil faith of vEneas. 

- Urbem defignat Aratro. 

Or by that which is contained, as if hornum 
were derived from hordeum ; or by Abufe, as hr- 
deum for Wheat ; or the Whole from a Fart, as 
mucro, which is the Point, for the whole Sword ; 
or a Part from the Whole, as capillus quafi capitis 
pilus , What need we go any further? Whatfoever 
elfe can be reckoned, we may fee the Origin of the 
Word contained, either in the Similitude betwixt 
Things and Sounds, or in the Similitude betwixt 
Things themfelves, or in Vicinity or Contrariety, 
which Origin we cannot purfue beyond Similitude. 

But this we cannot do always ; for there are in¬ 
numerable Words, the Reafon of which lie hid. 
To the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of fuch 
Words, beyond which no Origin is to be fought, 
neither if a Man do enquire can he find any, they 
proceed in this Manner, The Syllables in which 
v hath the Place of Confonant, as in thefe Words, 
venter, vafer, velum, vinum, vomit, vulnus, have 
a thick, and as it were, a ftrong Sound, which the 
very Cuftom of fpeaking confirmeth, which from 
fome Words we take them away, left they IhouJ# 
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burthen the Ear j for which Reafbn we fay amajli, ly, explain them clearly. The fame Perfons hoi i, 
rather than amavifti •, and abiit , not abivit, and that every Word is ambiguous; how then can they 
innumerable of the fame kind; therefore when we explain the Ambiguous by the Ambiguous, that 
fay yis, the Sound of the Word having, as we faid, were to bring a Candle not lighted into the Dark ? 
a kind of Force, fuiteth. Now from this Vicinity, This is ingenioufly and fubtiley faid, but like that 
by that which they afFed, that is, becaufe they are of Sceevola to Antonius , You fetm to the Wife to Jpeak 
violent, vincula feem to be named, and vimen quod acutely , to Fools truly. For what elfe doth Horten- 
allquid v'tnciatur. Thence vites , becaufe they clafp Jius in that Place, but by his Ingenuity and Faceti- 
about thofe Things by which they grow. Hence oufnefs, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darknefs 
alfu by Similitude, Terence calls a crooked old Man upon the Unlearned ? For when they fay. Every 
yistum. Hence the Earth, worn into winding Word isambigious, it is underftood of fingle Words. 
Paths by the Feet of Paflengers, is called Via ; but Ambiguities are explained by Difputation. No Man 
if Via be fo named, quafi vi pedum trita, the Ori- difputeth by fingle Words, none therefore explainctli 
gin returns to the Vicinity. But let us fuppofe it ambiguous Words by ambiguous Words ; and yet 
derived from the Similitude it hath with vitis or vi- feeing that every Word is ambiguous, no Man can 
nun, that is, from its winding ; one asketh me, explain the Ambiguity of WorJs, except by Words, 
why it is called Via ? I anfwer, from the Winding but thofe conjoined and not ambiguous. As when 
and Crookednefs thereof,\ which the Ancients call’d we fay. Every Soldier hath two Feet, it doth not 
Vietum ■, thence the Rounds of a Wheel Vietos. He follow that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have 
demands how Vietum comes to fignify Winding ? I two Feet, fhould have in all but two Feet. So when 
anfwer, from the Similitude of Vitis, a Vine. He I fay. Every Word is ambiguous , I do not fay, a 
requires whence Vitis is fo named ?, I fay, becaufe Sentence, nor a Difputation, altho’ they are woven 
it doth vincire thofe Things which it comprehends, of Words. Every ambiguous Word therefore may 
He queftions whence vincire is derived ? We fay, be explained by an inambiguous Difputation. 

« vi. He asks, whence vis ? We give this Reafon, The third Queftion is concerning Declination , 
becaufe the Word in its robujl and forcible Sound dra/xe&J* and diaKoyi*.. u Some follow Analogy, 
agrecth to the Thing which it fsgnifietb. He hath others Anomaly. Analogy is a like Declination of 
nothing more to demand. like, in Latin Proportio. Anomaly is an Inequality,. 

0 In like manner in this Word Ego ; as Chryfip- following the Cuftoms of Declinations. w Chryfip- 
pus obferves, in pronouncing the firft Syllable, we pus wrote fix Books, w*fl t»< ebugi*odets, (hewing, 
deprefs the under Lip, as if it were to point to our that like Things are noted with unlike Words, and 
felves; then by Motion of the Beard we point to unlike Things with like Words, 
our own Breafts ; of which «• Nigidius hath given The laft Queftion is concerning Ordination , 
more Inftances in his Grammatical Commentaries, avrlag/e. 1 Upon this Subject Chryjippus wrote 

The fecond Queftion concerning Words, b of two Books ( Laertius reckons more) whofe Scope is 
their Power, mtti anfieutbtlesr, of Significants ; not Rhetorical but Diale&ick, as will eafily appear 
whence ' Chryjippus divided Diale&ick into two to the Reader ; Of the Syntax of Axioms ; Of true 
Parts, ones r^nyantfeSmea, of Significants, and fa Ife Axioms ; Of pofftble and impojfible ; Of 

and Significats. Here they enquire, how many Ways contingent , and tranfient , and ambiguous , and the 
every Thing may be faid, and bow many Ways a like, which cpnfer nothing to fingle Speech or Plea- 
Tbing faid may fignify ? fore, or Grace to Elocution. 

Here is examined tbe’Ambiguity of Words. r Am- r There are five Excellencies of Speech, Propriety , 
biguity (or Amphiboly) u a Word fignifying two Perjpicttity, .Succin£inefs , Decorum, Elegance. 
or more Things, naturally and properly, according Propriety is a proper Phrafe, according to Art, not 
to the Language of the Nation, in fuch manner, ter the common Expreffion. 

that many Senfes may be collected from the fame Perfpicuity is, when that which is intended is 
Words, as *vAii7f<f rix’Jmxt, which one way figni- deliver’d clearly. 

fies, the Pot fell thrice ; another way, the She- Succintlnefs is, when that only b comprifed, 
Mmfirel fell. which is neceflary to the Thing. 

1 Every Word (according to Chryfippus) is by Decorum is a Conformity to the Thing. 

Nature ambiguous, for the fame may be taken two Elegance is an avoiding of vulgar Phrafe. 

or more Ways. ‘ Neither is that any thing to the 1 Amongft the Faults of Speech is Barbarifm, a 
Purpofe which HorUnfius calumniates in Cicero , Phrafe not in ufe with the belt Perfons ■, and Sola r- 
Thus they affirm that they hear Ambiguities acute- cfm, a Speech incoherently framed. 

n ° de Hip*, tc Pl»t. Eb. *. p AgeL to. j. q Uert. 7. 63. rLurt.ibii. <Agel. 11,12. t D. Augult in- 
Bialta. u Apl. a. 20. w ▼taw* Bug. Ut. a HonjrC Halims. in coupot verb. yLatrt.7. J9. •laert. ibid. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of Definition and Divifion 


r^\ Rfinition * (according to Antipater, in his Book 
^ of Definitions) is Speech by Analyfis pronoun¬ 
ced adequately, or (as Chryfippus in his Book of 
Definitions) an Anfwer to this QueiHon, What a 


This 


'’If t! 


Thofe Definitions are vicious which include any 
of thofe Things which are not in the Things de¬ 
fined, or not in all, or not in fome ; fo as if we 
liiould fay, A Man is a Rational Creature, or a 
mortal Grammatical Creature, feeing that no Man 
h immortal, and fome Men are Grammarians, the 
Definition is taulty. 

c We mull therefore, when we take thofe Things 
which are common to the Things we wou’d define, 
and others, profecute them fo far until it become 
proper, fo as not to be transferable to any other 
Thing, as this, An Inheritance is Riches, add, which 
by the Death of fome Perfon falleth to another, it is 
not yet a Definition, for Riches may be held many 
other ways, as well as by Inheritance ; add one 
Word, by right of Law ; now the Thing will feem- 
disjoyned from Community : So that the Definition 
is thus explained. Inheritance is Riches, which by 
the Death of one Perfon falleth to another by Right 
of Law ; it is not yet enough, therefore add, neither 
bequeathed by Will , nor detained by Ptjfrffton, and it 
is per fed). 

Of Definition there are two kinds ; one of 
Things which are j the other of Things which are 
nnderjlocd. Thofe Things which are, we call fuch 
as may be feen or touched, as a Field, Houfe, a 
Wall, and the like. On the other fide, we fay 
thofe Things are not, which cannot be touched or 
ffiewn, as Pollcflion, Guardunfhip, Nation, Kin¬ 
dred, which have not any Body, yet there is fome 
Conformity in the Under.'landing, which we call 
Notional, whereby in Argumentation they may be 
explained by Definition. This latter kind is rather 
called Defcriptinn, a Speech, which by the exterior 
Fig'ire of the Things, bringeth us to the Things 
themfeives, or a Definition fimply exprefling the 
Power of a Definition. 

e Again, of IX linitions, fome are of Partitions, 
ethers of Divifiins. Of Partitions, when the thing 
piopofcd is torn (as it were) in Pieces, as if we 
fh' uM fay, the Civil Law it that which confifteth 
in Laws, Senators, Things judged, the Authority of 
Lawyert. Edicts of Magfirates, Manners and E- 

Tlie Definition of Divfians comprehendeth all 
Species which are under the Genus defined, thus ; 
Abalienation is of that Thing which is in our Power , 
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or a Deliverance of it int* the Power of another ; #r 
a ConceJJhn by Law, amongfi whom thofe Things mar 
be done by Civil Right. 

1 Divifion is a Se&ion of the Genus into its im, 
mediate Species, as, of living Creatures, fome are ra- 
titnal, feme irrational. * This therefore is an iff 
Divifion ; of Men fome sure Grecians, fome ASgyp. 
tians, fome Perfians, fome Indians- p for the next 
Species are not defperare, but oppofite. We muff 
therefore fay thus ; Of Men fome art Grecians, 
fome Barbarians ; and- again, by Sub-divifion of 
Barbarians, fome are Egyptians, fome Perfians, 
fome Indians, which likewife is in the Divifion of 
Things that are. For thofe which are good and 
bad, are different to us ; thofe who are intermedi¬ 
ate betwixt good and bad, are indifferent to us. 
The Divifion therefore ought not to be fo, but ra¬ 
ther thus : Of Things that ore, fame are indifferent , 
others different ; of the_ different, fome are good, fome 
are ill ; for this Divifion is like unto that which 
faith, of Men, fome are Grecians, others Barbari¬ 
ans ; of Barbarians, fome are Egyptians, fome Per¬ 
fians, fome Indians ; the other is-likewifc, of Men,, 
fome Grecians, fame Egyptians, fame Perfians, feme 
Indians. 

Hence it followeth, that h perfedp Divifion hath 
an univerfal Power ; for he who divideth thus, of 
Men, fome are Grecians, others Barbarians, faith 
as much as this, if there are any Men, they are 
either Grecians or Barbarians ; for if there be any 
Man, who is neither Greek nor Barbarian, the Di¬ 
vifion muff neeeffarily be ill,, the Univerfal falfe 
Wherefore when we fay. Of Things that art, fim 
art good, fome ill, fome intermediate, it it as much- 
(according to Chryfifipus) as this Univerfal; if there 
be any Things that are, they are either good or ill, 
or indifferent- But this Unirerfehu falfe, if any 
thing falfe be fubjedted to it. For, if two Things 
be fubjeded, one good, the other ill; or, one good,, 
the other indifferent, in this Expreffion of thofe 
Things which are, one kind is gaod, that is true} 
but this, thefe are good, is falfe, for they are not 
good ; for one is good, the other ilk . And again, 
thefe are iH, is falfe, for they are not ill; but only 
one of them. The ltke in Indifferents ; for it is- 
falfe that thefe are Indifferents, as that thefe are good 
or ilk 

* There are three Forms of Divifion^ Anti-divi- 
fion, Sub-divifion, Partition. Ahti-divifitn is a Di¬ 
vifion of the Genus into Species by the contrary : 
As for Example, by Negation, as of things that 
are, fome are good, others not good. 

Sub-divifion is Divifion upon a Divifion; as of 
Things that are, fome are good, others no* good} 
of the not good, fome are ill, others indifferent. 

Partition is a Diftribution of tb* Gwjin UKO 


( Sat. Empir. adv. Math. 


. Emp. adv. Log. c Cic. Topic, c. f. d Cic. Topic, c. 5. 
o. z. h Sect. Empir. adv. Math. so. a Laert, ibid. 
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places (according to Crinii) at of Good*, Tome be¬ 
long to the Soul, others to the Body. 




CHAP. XII. 

Of Genus, Species, (Ac. 

G ENUSk/'is Comprehenfion of many Notions 
referred to me, as a living Creature, for this 
includes all living Creatures. Notion is a Pbantajy 
ef the Mind, not any Thing exijlent or qualitative , 
but as it were, fume thing exijlent and qualitative ; 
as the Notion of an Horfe, no Horfe being prefent. 

Species is that which is contained under the Ge¬ 
nus, as under living Creature is contain'd Man. 

Mod general is that which is a Genus, but hath 
no Genus ; Moll fpecial, that which is a Species, 
but hath no Species. 

To this Place ef Voice belong likewife, as we /aid, 
the Confideration tf Poem and Poefy. Poem (ac¬ 
cording to Poflidonius, in his Introduction to Speech) 
is a Speech in Metre or Rbitne * not Profe, as yeti a 
toy ten, and flit di$n t . Poefy is a ftgnificant Poem 
with Deftgn, containing the Imitation of Things di¬ 
vine and human, 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of Things. 

XT Otions , Words, and Things, as we have faid, 
' are conjoined together. From Notions we come 
to Words, from Words we come now to Things them- 
felves. By Notions Things are perceived. 1 Thofe 
are faid to be Things which are dicible. “ The 
Stoicks, by a new Name, call Things nvyxJ.sot]o., 
Contingents, hecaufe we defirt that Things might be¬ 
fall us, and that vm might obtain them. " Contin¬ 
gents therefore is Juhjell itfeff, beyond the Notion or 
Word, as Dion. 

° They comprehend all Things sender one common 
Genus, tj' Somewhat ; t placing this Genus above 
all-, the Reafon this : In Nature fame Things are, 
lome Things are not. For , thofe Things which are 
not, but only incur in the Mind, as Centaurs, Gi¬ 
ants, and whatfoever effe is formed by falfe Cogita¬ 
tion, hath fame Image,, alike’ it hath no Subfiance. 
Even Negatives are in being. Somewhat is there- 
foremor, g,rural than Ens, which is underfood only 
ef Corporeals. 

• £i Thin i s “re fub- divided into four Genus’s, Sub- 
u *’ f nd Optatives, and Quodammodotatives in 
uiemfelves, and Quodammodotatives as to others. 

' Stoiclw treating mere flrilllj and fnbtiUy 

°{J h \‘ Things, contra# the Predicaments into a 
‘f ,r . Member, tubing fee*,of theft Things which they 
aimmjhed, hut with Jem* Alteration. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of Subjells. 

f_ P Here * is not any thing befides tJ ■iensvfxtrti. 

Subjell. The Differences concerning this are 
non-fubfiftent. 

1 Subjell is two-fold ; one which is called the 
firji Subjedl; fuch is Matter expert of all Quali¬ 
ties, which Arijiotle calleth a Body potentially. The 
other, that which is effelled with Quality, as Brafs, 
and Socrates, with thofe Things which are in them, 
or praedicated by them. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Qualitatives. 

✓~\Ualitatives “ have a Subfifiencc, and are fepa- 
V 'S^_ rate from their Subjells: For Qualities (as 
all other Accidents) are Bodies, feeing that, accord¬ 
ing to Zeno, nothing can be effelled by that which 
is incorporeal, nor can that which is incorporeal ef- 
ftll any thing ; whatfoever effelteth is a Body. Ef- 
fellive Quality therefore is a Body. Matter is en- 
pert of Quality, but Qualities are not expert of 
Matter. 

w Quality is the Habit of that which is qualita¬ 
tive. Qualitative is taken three Ways-, Fir tt,for 
whatfoever hath Difference, whether it be Motion or 
Habit, and whether hardly or eaftly feparable. In 
this Senfe, not only he who is wife, hut he who 
Jiretchtth out his Hand, are qualitative. The fe- 
cond Signification includes not Motions, but Habits 
only, which they define Qualitative, that is, which 
hath a Difference endued with Habit, as a wifeMan, 
or an armed Man. Of ihefc, fame are adequate 
to the Meafure of their Pronunciation and Confede¬ 
ration, others not adequate. Thefe they omit ; thofe 
which are adequate, equal, and permanent, they call 
Qualitative j as, a Grammarian, and a wife Man ; 
neither of thefe exceeds, or falls jhort of his Quality. 
Likewije a Lover of Meat , and a Lover of Wine, 
being in all fuch as a Glutton, and a Drunkard, he¬ 
caufe they make tsfe of thofe Parts which ferve to this 
End, are fo called : So that if any Man be a Glut¬ 
ton, he is confequently a Lover of Meat ; but if he 
be a Lover of Meat, he is not therefore immediately 
a Glutton ; for, being defiitute of thofe Parts which 
he ufstb in eating, be wantetb the Alt, but net the 
Habit. Quality is adequated to Quahtafive in this 
lajl Senfe. -» 

* All Qualities are either Caufes, and tbeg the? 
are called Forma, or Efiedks, and' thin they tie ge¬ 
nerally called ietfa, Hah duals, which Werd.Atnipb- 
ter extends as large as the common Accident, both of 
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‘Things corporeal and incorporeal, ts fomewhat. Of include tbtm ; hut Qualitatives ctfflfl only in thofe 
Habituals there or* four Kinds, ydit/C.d.. that is, which make a Difference, 

irfomdl*. when they reftde in the Mind-, Ttv/tU, ‘ This Place Boethius conceives to have the 
that is, t 7 dotes, when they fall from the Mind in- Power of Habit. Haiti chiefly and univerfally /, 
to the Voice ; xa’syofiifu*?*, when by the Motion taken three Ways: Firjl, to be to itfelf, and ac- 
cf the Mind, they are predicated of any Thing ; . cording to itfslf. Secondly, in refpeli to another. 
Ouu 0 ‘Srx.o n ict, cr, cny. 0 dp.tJJt]ct, when then happen to Thirdly, of another to it. That which is confldcrcl 
Subject. as to itfelf, pertains to Quodammodotatives; as 

» Habits are only Things united-, but thofe which armed, far it is a Habit of ones Self, to ones Self. 
are conjoined by Contiguity, as a Ship , or by Di- That which is to another, pertains to Relation ; 
fiance, as an Army ; in thefe there can be no Ha- for a Father, or a right Hand, are fatd, according 
fit ; nor cue Thing Spiritual above all, nor one to a Habit, not of themfelves to themfelves, but f 
Reafon, whereby they may come to fubfifl within one them to another. But that which is of another to 
Habit. us -> as °f an arm ‘d Man, being the Habit of ano- 

* It is common to Reality of corporeal Things to ther to us, pertains to Habit. 

be the Difference of their Sub/lance, not taken feve- To this Head they reduce Quantitative: and 
rally, but controlled into one Notion and Property Quantity, and their Species, Place, Time, and fome 
of the Mind, nor by Time or Strength reduced to Species (according to Ariflotle) of Quality, Figure 
j 'o/ m, but by its own Tality, according to which, and Form ; as alfo Allion, Pajfion, Sight, Habit, 
the Generation of the Qualitative fubflfls. 

* Power (a Species of Quality) is that which 
hath and givetb the Faculty of exerciflng many 
Accidents ; as Prudence giveth the Faculty of walk - 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of Quodammodotatives as to others. 


ccrding to fome. Power is that which the Facul¬ 
ty of exerciflng many Accidents, and which rti¬ 
le th and governeth the Alls fubjelled unto it. 
What Ariftotle called natural Power, they name 
Aptitude. 

Habits are intended and remitted. Difpofitio~- 


Quodammodotatives as to others. * Of thefe 
there are two Kinds, Relatives and Quodammsio- 
tative- Relatives. The Relatives are oppafed and 
diftinguifhed from thofe which are by themfelves, 
and abfolute. The Quodammodotative- Relatives 
are oppofed to thofe which have a Difference ; a 


cannot be intended or remitted. Thus the Strait- for Example, Sweet and Sowr, and whatfoever 
nefs of a Wand, altho' it may eajily be difeompofed of the like Kind, are Relatives ; but Quodammcdo- 
and bent, is a Difpofstion ; for Straitnefs cannot be tative-Relatives, are as the right Side, Father, 
intended or remitted. Likewife the Virtues are Dif- and the like j for they have a Difference, in that 
pcfltions, not in refpell of their Firmnefs and Con- they are characteriz'd by Differences, according to 
fancy, but becaufe they cannot admit of Degrees of fome Species. As therefore there is one Notion of 
more and Ilfs -, but Arts mufl either have Firmnefs, thofe which are by themfelves, and abfolute, and 
tr not be Difpofltions. Thus Habitude is taken in another of thofe which are confidered with Diffe- 
the Latitude of the Species, Difpofition is the chief rence : So fome things are Relatives, others Qso- 
Pcrfelt ion of the Species, and in that which is the dammodotative Relatives. The Confequence of 
t/:fl it can be, whether it be eajily alter’d [as the Conjunctions in thefe is contrary ; for, with thofe 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of Quodammodotatives. 




which are by themfelves, co-exift thofe which have 
a Difference ; for, thofe which are by themfelves, 
have fome Differences, as White and Black. But 
thofe, which are by themfelves, co-exilt not with 
thofe which have a Difference. Sweet and Bitter 
have Differences, whereby they are characterized; 


CTltE third Kind of Things ar _ 

-* Quodammodotatives. 11 They differ from Qua- yet they are not abfolute, but Relatives, 
litatives, becaufe Matter is otherwife effelled by thofe who are Quodammodotative-Relatives, being 
Habits, otherwife by Quodammodotatives, in this contrary to thofe which have Differences, are like- 
cr that Manner. Moreover, Qualitatives are wife Relatives. For, the right Side, and a Father, 
Quodammodotatives as to Matter, and converfant befides that they are Quodammodotative, are like- 
thereinbut properly, Quodammodotatives are con- wife Relatives but Sweet and Bitter being R*- 
verfant in Qualitatives. ‘ Again, as Habituals latives, have a Difference, whereby they are coir- 
may be faid to extend farther than Habits, fo Quod- trary, being Quodammodotative- Relatives. Thofe 
ammodotatives are larger than Qualitatives-, for which are Quodammodotative-Relatives, it is im- 
Quodammodotatives extend even to thofe Things poffible fhould be by themfelves, and abfolute, 
which are Quodammodotatives as to others, and or * by ’ Difference for tbejr. depend - foldy. upon 
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Relative Habit. Relatives therefore are not by 
themfelves, for they are not abfolute ; yet are they 
according to Difference; becaufe they are diftin- 
guifhed by feme Character. To exprefs this 
more clearly, Relatives are thofe, which by their 
proper Charafter refpeft another : ghiodammoda- 
tative-Relatives are thofe which ufe to happen 
to another, but not without Mutation and Altera¬ 
tion of thofe Things which are about them ; yet, 
with refpeft of fomething external. If therefore 
<rny Thing with Difference refpeft another, it is 
only Relative, as Habit, Science, and Senfe : But 
if it refpeft another, not out of inherent Diffe¬ 
rence, but in pure Habit, it is Sfuadammodotative- 
Rclative. For, a Father , and right Side, to their 
Confidence, require fome external Things, for as 
much as there being no Mutation made in them, 
he is no longer a Father , his Son being dead, and 
the right Side is no longer, fo, after he is rifen, 
in refpeft of whom it was faid to be fuch ; but 
Sweet and Bitter will not alter, unlefs their 
Power be likewife changed. If therefore £>uo- 
dammodotatives are changed in Habit to another, 
although they receive no Palfion in themfeives, it 
is manifeft they have their Being in the Habit alone, 
not in Difference. 

11 This Genus was firft introduced by Arijlo, 

' who firft defined Sjuodammodotative-Relatives 
to be thofe, whofe being is the fame -with their 
Quodammodotative being to one another : And fo 
alfo Andronicus defines them. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Dicibles. 

"T O the Place concerning Things and Signi- 
ficats, belongeth that concerning Dicibles, 
veil haHoy, to which true and falfe is common. * 
Dicible is that which confifteth according to ra¬ 
tional Phantafy. 1 Rational Phantafy is that, by 
which what is comprehended by Phantafy, may 
be exprefTed by Speech. Every Thing that may 
be faid, ought to be faid, for from thence is de¬ 
rived the Denomination. 

m Dicible is a mean betwixt Notion and Thing. 
Dicibles are Notions, that is, yoH/xala, but not 
meerly and fimply Notions, D which in as much 
as they are the Principles of Science, and are In¬ 
telligences, are called WfoA«4ei<j and ’irvoicu, but 
in as much as they refide in the Mind, are called 
tm«(u£}a, and. are Genus’s and Species, in which 
Manner, being ready for Expreffion, they are call¬ 
ed Dicibles , and pertain to the enunciative Faculty 
of the Soul. . For whatfoever is faid, if it be con- 
fidered as it is laid of Something, ■ they are Catego- 
rems ; if fo, as it breaketh forth into Voice, and 

h laert.-vit. Ariftonis. i Sroplic. in Categ. k'bnt, 7. 
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with Voice, they are Words } if retained in the 
Mind, ready to break forth, they are Dicibles. 
Dicible therefore is a Word, and yet fignifies not 
a Word, but that which is underftood in the Word, 
and is contained in the Mind. 

0 Of Dicibles there are two Kinds, the Defe¬ 
ctive and the Perfect. The Defective are thofe 
which have an imperfeft: Enunciation, not com- 
pleating the Sentence, but requiring fomething to 
follow; as writeth, for we ask, who? To this 
Kind belong Categorems, which are predicated of 
other Things. 

The Perfect are fuch as have a perfeft Enun¬ 
ciation : Of thefo are two Kinds : The firft pecu¬ 
liarly called Perfect , which tho’ they complcat 
the Sentence, yet fignify neither true nor falfe. 
Of thefe there are many Kinds, as Interrogation , 
Percontatian, Imperative , Adjurative, Optative, 
Imprecative, or Execrative, Sub/iitutive, Hypothe¬ 
tical, Compellative, like to, or Tranfcending an 
Axiom , and Dubitative. 

Interrogation is that which is a perfeft Sentence, 
but requireth an Anfwer ; as. Is it Day ? for this 
is neither true nor falfe; fo that it is Day, is an 
Axiom, Is it Day ? an Interrogation. 

Percontation is a Thing for which we cannot an¬ 
fwer fignificantly, as Interrogation, yes ; but as 
thus. He dwelleth in fuch a Place. 

Imperative is a Thing, in /peaking whereof, we 
command ; as. 

Go thou to the Inachian Flood. 

p Adjurative, as, witnefs thou Earth. 

Optative, which we fpeak wilhing, as. 

Great Jove who deft in Ida reign, 

The Victory let Ajax gain. 

Imprecative, or Execrative, as. 

As on the Ground this Wine I pour. 

So may the Earth his Blood devour. 

Subjlitutive, or Expofitive, as. Let this be a 
right Line. 

Hypothetical, as, fuppofmg the Earth to be the 
Centre of the Globe of the Sun. 

Compellative, is a Thing in Speaking, which we 
call another, as, 

Atrides, Agamemnon, King of Men. 

Like to, or tranfeending an Axiom, is that which 
hath an axiomatical Manner of Speaking ; but be¬ 
caufe it fuperabounds in fome Particle or AfFeftiorr, 
it is not ranked amongft Axions, as. 

How beauteous is thy Virgin Train T 
How like to Priam’* Son, that Swain f 

63. 1 Sext. Epir. Anv. Math. jn Ammon, in proem. Ar3l» 
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Dubkative is a Thing different from an Axiom, 
w hich whofoerer fpeaks, maketh a Doubt, as, 

are not Life and Grief of Kin ? All thefe 
are neither true nor falfe. 

The other Kind of perfeCl Dic'ibles which com- 
pleat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth, and is ei¬ 
ther true or falfe. It is called Axiom. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Categorems. 

f'Atcgi'-cm ° is that which is predicated of a- 
nother, or a Thing conftrued with one or more, 
or as (Apdlodorus) a defective Dicible, conftrued 
with the r ght Cafe, to make an Axiom. 

p Whatsoever is predicated of another, is pre¬ 
dicated of the Name of the Cafe ; and both thefe 
are either perfeit, as that which is piaedicated, 
and together with the SubjeCt fufficient to make 
an Axiom. Or they are defective, and require 
fume Addition to make thereof a perfect Prsedi- 

If that which is praedicated of a Name, make 
an Axiom, it is a Categorem, or tfvja&q/A, a Con- 
gruity, as wallceth, for Example, Socrates walk- 
etb. 

But if it be praedicated of the Cafe (whereby 
Tranfitions are made from one Perfon to another, 
wherein it is neceflary that fome oblique Cafe be 
likewile pronounced with the right) they are cal¬ 
led nrttta-rvufcdpLaLlo., as an Addition to the cn/p/fapa, 
(or as i Prifcian renders it, lefs than Congruities) 
as Cicero faved his Country. 

Again, if that which is praedicated of fome 
N oun, require a Cafe of fome other Noun to be 
added to make up the Axiom, fo as the Conftru- 
ction be made of two oblique Cafes, they are 
ciov(jL 0 d/xala, Incongruities, or according to Ammo- 
tiius, lefs than, eun^afsefet as, it pleafes me to 
come to the ; Whether the Nouns only, or the 
Words require it. 

r Again, of Categorems there are four Kinds, 
Right, Supine, Neuter, and reciprocally afiive, and 
pajjive. Right are thofe which have a Motion 
tending to another, and are conftrued with one 
of the oblique Cafes, for the making of a Catego¬ 
rem, as j Heareth, Seeth, Difcourfetb. 

Supine are thofe which are confidered from Ha¬ 
bit to an Agent, and is conftrued with a pafEve 
Particle, as, I am heard, I am feen. 

Neuter, as thofe which are neither Way, at, 
to be wife, to walk. 

Reciprocally, Aflive and Pajjive are theft, 
which feem Supines, but are not, for they arc 
acts, as xeiethu, for therein is included o iMfiptr®-. 
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The Right (or Nominative) Cafe, it h called by 
the Stoicks, whom the Grammarians follow, be- 
caufe it falleth direClly from the Notion whicb jg 
in the Mind. Oblique Cafes are the Genitive, Da¬ 
tive, and Accufative. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of fsmple Axioms. 

A Xiom • is that which is either true or felft, or 
a Thing perfect by itfelf, negative, or affir¬ 
mative, as far as it extends; or, (according to Cbrj- 
fippus, in his DialeCtick Definitions) Axiom is that 
which afErmeth or denieth, as far as it extends ; as 
Dion walketh. It is called Axiom,, deb t* d^dotat 
HaSilHodxi, becaufe Aflent is either given to it or 
not ; for he who faith, it is Day, aflenteth there, 
unto. If it be Day, the Axiom is true j if it be 
not, falfe. 

1 Of Axioms , the firft and moft proper Difference 
is of the Simple, and not Simple (thus divided by 
Chryjippus , and Arcbidemus, and Athenodorus , and 
Antipater , and Crinis.) 

“ Simple Axioms are thofe which confift neither of 
one Axiom twice taken, nor of different Axioms, 
neither by one or more Conjunctions; as, It is 
Day, ’tis at Night Socrates dsfputes. w Of Simple 
Axioms there are many Kinds, Apopbatici, or Ne¬ 
gative, Arnetick, or univerfally negative; Steretick, 
or Privative ; Categtrici, or Predicative; Catego- 
reutick, or Indicative ■, indefinite and mediate. 

x Negative Axioms are thofe, in which a nega¬ 
tive Particle is propofed ; as, If this is, that is not. 
But if the Negation be of the latter Part of the 
Axiom, the other Part not being negative, then 
the Axiom is not negative, but predicative ; as. It 
happeneth to fome PUafure not to be good. This there¬ 
fore declareth what happeneth to the Thing, and 
therefore is predicative. * A Species of negative 
Axiom, is the fupernegative, when, between the 
Parts connected and copulated by two Affirmations, 
a Prepofltion with a Negation is interpofed, and 
that very Negation denied ■, as. If it is Day, it is 
not Light. Of the fame Kind arc aft thofe, where¬ 
in Negation is propofed to Negation * as, h is not 
both Day and not Day. 

1 Univorfally negative Axioms are thofe, which. 
confift of an universal negative Particle, and a Ca¬ 
tegorem ; as, no idan walk etb. 

• Privative are thofe which confift of • privative 
Particle, and an Axiom in Power, an, be is inhu¬ 
man. 

b Predicative are thofe* whida-confift of a nght 
Cafe and Categorem \ wMketb. 

c Indicative , or * Definitive, id that which coo- 
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fife of a /demonftrativt right Ode, *ad * Cate-gc- 
-a,; as, tto Mem walketh. 

t Indefinite is that which confifts of one or mort 
indefinite Partidaa } a*, * attain Man weslketh, be 

“ f "intermediate are erf" this Kind, a ifcfsw fitteth, 
<r a Man walketh $ a certain Man walketh, is in¬ 
definite* for it determines no fingle Perfon ; that 
Man fiftieth, is definite, Socrates fitteth , is inter¬ 
mediate ; for it is not indefinite, becaufe it deter¬ 
mines the Species; nor definite, becaufe it is not 
pronounced with Demonftration, but it is interme¬ 
diate betwixt both. 

t An indefinite Axiom, as feme one fitteth, is true, 
when the Thing definite is true ; as, hefitteth ; but 
if none of the Singulars do fit, the indefinite Axiom 
is not true, that fame one fitteth. 

CHAP, xxr. 

Of not-fimple Axioms. 

XT Otrfimple* Axioms are thofe, which are in a 
•IN Manner double, con lifting of one Axiom di¬ 
verfified, or of Axioms; of one Axiom diverfified ; 
as, if it be Day, it is Day ; of Axioms, as, if it 
it Day ’tis Light *. 

k In not-fimple Axioms, that which immediately 
followeth the Conjunction, if, or • whereas, is cal¬ 
led the Antecedent, the firfi, or the Beginning ; the 
reft is called the Ending, or Confluence, or freond. 
Notwhhftanding that the Axiom be pronounced 
by lnverfion ; as, It it Light , if it be Day ; for 
in this, the Ending or Confequcnce is, it is Light, 
altho’ it be fpoken firft ; the Antecedent, it is Day , 
aitho’ it be put in the fecund Place ; for it immedi¬ 
ately followeth the Conjunction if. 

The Laws and Rules of Consequents are thefe : 
i. * From True followeth True ; as, if it he Day, 
it followeth, that k is Light, a. From Faife fol¬ 
loweth Faife; as, if this be faife that it it Night, 
this is likewife, it is dark. 3. From Faife follow¬ 
eth True, as from this, the Earth fiieth, followeth, 
the Earth is. 4. From True doth not follow 
Faife; for from this, the Earth is, it followeth 
not, then the Earth flies. 

" Of not fimpU Proportions there ape many Kinds, 
Connex, Adnex , Conjunct, Cafual, Declarative of 
the more, and Declarative of the left. 

” Connex (according to Cbryfippus in his Dra- 
leltick, and Diogenes in his Diaiedick Art} is that 
which csnfiAs of the connective Conjunction, if 5 
which Conjunction declared)* that the Consequent 
is fccond to the; firft: ; as, if it he Day it if Light. 
Of a diverfified Axiom*. iM the Conjunction if, 
cooiifteth this Co nnex , if it he Day, it is Day, 


thefe are properly right Axioms. Of different 
Axioms, and the Conjunction whereas, this, if it 
is. Day, ’tis Light. 0 Connex Axioms are called 
alfo Tropical, becaufe they turn from the Antece¬ 
dent to the Confequent. 

The Rulesof Connex Axioms are thefe ; p That 
is a true Connex wherein the contrary of the Con¬ 
fequent is repugnant to the Antecedent, as, if it is 
Day, ’tis Light ; for, that it is not Light, the con¬ 
trary to the Confequent is repugnant to, it is Day, 
the Antecedent. A faife Connex is that wherein 
the contrary to the Confequent, is not repugnant to 
the Antecedent; as this, if it is Day, Dion walks ; 
for , that Dion walketh not, is not repugnant to, it 
is Day. 

1 Adnex, (which feme reckon as a Species of the 
Connex) according to Crinis, in his DialeCtick, is 
an Axiom connected by the Conjunction whereas, 
beginning with an Axiom, and ending with an 
Axiom ; as, whereas it is Day , it is Light , the 
Conjunction fheweth, that the fecond is a Confe¬ 
quent of the firfi, and that the firft is fubfiftent. 

The Rules of Adnex Axioms are thefe ; r That 
is a true Adnex, which beginneth from true, end- 
eth in that which is confequent; as, whereas it is 
Day, the Sun is over the Earth. Faife is that 
which beginneth from Faife, or endeth not cunfe- 
quently ; as, whereas it is Day, Dion walketh, if 
this be faid when it is not Day. 

* A conjunct Axiom is that which is knit together 
by Conjunctions copulative; as, it is both Day and 
it is Light. The Rules therefore are thefe ; That 
is a right ConjunCbon wherein all Things are true ; 
as, it is Day, and it is Light. 1 hat is faife, 
which hath fometbing faife. An Axiom which 
hath neither Conjunction nor Disjunction, is to be 
taken in the Senfeof the Speaker ; for Conjunction 
is fomrtrmes taken for Disjunction ; as, to me, 
and my Heir. 

1 A disjunct Axiom is that which is disjoined by 
a Disjunctive Conjunction ; as, either it is Day, or 
it is Night. This Conjunction fheweth, that one 
of the Axioms is faife. 

* All Things that are disj lined, are repugnant to 
one another, and their Oppofites likewife are re¬ 
pugnant, Of all Things that are disjoined, one 
ratrft betrue, the reft faife, otherwife nothing at all 
is true, or all, or more than one are true, either 
thofe which are disjunct, will not be repugnant, 
or thofe -which are opposite to them will not be ccn- 
trary to one another, then the Disjunct will le 
faife, and b called xafeAt^tvyuirov, as this is, in 
which the Oppofites are not contrary ; either thiu 
nmneft, or walkeft, or ftandeft, for they are re¬ 
pugnant to one another, but their Oppofites a e 
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not repugnant, becaufe not to walk, and notto ycrc.not. aihrerfetaVtce. bufe to ^ 

Hand, and not to run, are not contrary in,them- Intermediate will be ad'ver&botb to Good-aadfiad 
ftlves ; for thpfe Things are faid to be conttvy, whichis ahiurd.; ' u.'.i ,• * 

•which cannot be true together. But you may as The Rides t>f. Contrariea are tUa *. Com ra . 
the fame Time neither walk, nor run, nor (land. riety is principally in ACb, Habits, and the like" 
livery Disjunction therefore is not only true, but %, Categorepw and Qualitative* are Called as it were 
neceflary ; for if of Contraries there could be a falfe contrary. Prudently and imprudently, m f ome 
Conjunction, no Disjunction could be true. Manner leadi to Things contrary^ but Contraries 

A Cafual Axiom is that which is connected by abfolutely are in Things ; and Prudence is fo imrae- 
this Conjunction, becaufe , as, becaufe it is Day , diately contrary to Imprudence, i not this to that. 

‘its Light ; for the firft is, as it were Caufe of the Contraries are either Disjutificoe or Subdisjun - 
fecond. The Rules thereof are thefe : A cafual Hive-, DisjunSive, as when we (ay, It is tithtr 
Conjunction is true, when beginning from true, it Day or Night. Subdisjunfiives, ate of two Kindi 
endeth in the Confequent, and cannot have the An- either in IVbole, betwixt Univerfels, as, Evtry 
tecedent for its Confequent; as, becaufe it is Day, living Creature tithtr doth or fsefferotb, no living 
’ tit Light ; but this Axiom, it it Light, doth not Creature either doth or fuffieretb , or in Part, be- 
follow from the other, it is Day. twixt Particulars; as, he either fstteth or walketh ; 

A Falfe cafual , is that which either beginneth he neither fstteth nor walketh . 
from falfe, or endeth in that which is not confe- * The Rules of Contraries are thefe: Of Delin¬ 
quent, or whofe Antecedent maybe the Confe- Clives one being aflerted, the other is necefiarily ta> 
quent, as, becaufe it is Night , Dion walks. ken away ; one being taken away, the other is ne- 

An Axiom, declarative of the more , is that ccfiarily aflerted. 
which is coniirued with this Conjunction, more, as. Of SubdisjunClives in whole, both cannot be 
it is more Day than Night. Declarative of the lefs, true, both may be falfe ; both cannot be affirma- 
is contrary to the former, as, it is lefs Day than tive, both cannot be negative. 

Night. Of SubdisjunClives in Part, both may be trot, 

becaufe they are taken in Part. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of contrary Axioms. CHAP. XXIII. 

Of Pojjible and ImpoJJible , Ncceffary and Unneajft• 
ry, probable, paradoxal and reafonablt Axioms. 

Fallhood, whereof one affirmeth, the other denieth, XyCOreover r, of Axioms, fome are pojftble, other* 
as, it is Day , it is not Day. Only Negatives are impofftble ; fome tucejfary, others not nictf- 

contrary, aarlitu-ipova., and oppofite, and repugnant, fary. A poffiblc Axiom is that which is fufceptible 
for only in Contraries one Proportion is true, the of a true Predication, without QbftruClion from 
other falfe. The other three Kinds of Contraries thofc Things, which tho’ external, are yet contin- 
alledged by Arijlotle are pronounced without a gent with the Thing itfclf; as Diodes lives. Im- 
ConjunClion. Whatfoever is pronounced without pojftble is that which can never be fufceptible of 
a Conjunction, is neither true nor falfe, for true Truth, Externals oppugning it, as, tbs Earth fits. 
and falfe belongeth to Axiom. Axiom is a Speech Neceflary is that which is (a true as that it cannot 
which confifteth in the Conjunction of fome Thing, any Way receive a falfe Praedication, or, may re- 
whereas, of Arijlotle' s other three Kinds of Con- ccive it ; but thofe Things which are extrinfical, 
traries, none are conjunCl but Ample, as Black will not permit that it be true, ret Virtue proftttb. 
and White, Double and Single, Sight and Blind- Not-neceJJary, is that which'may be either true or 
nefs. falfe, exterior Things not obftruding it, as Dim 

Adverfe are (as likewife defined by Arijlotle) walks. 
thofe which in the fame Kind are moil diftant. 1 Thefe future Repugnants, and their Parts, am 
Nothing that is pronounced by Negation is adverfe according to the fame Manner, as the prefent and 
(heuTior) to another, for then the Adverfe to Virtue the paft. For if it he true that the Thing either 
will be not Virtue, and to Vice not Vice, and un- fhall be or (ball not be, it muft be either true or 
der not Virtue will be included many other Things falfe, becaufe Futures are determined according to 
befides Vice, even a Stone, a Horfe, and whatfo- thefe j as, if a Navy is buiit to-morrow, it is true 
ever is befides Virtue under not Vice will be to fay that it (hall bo built •, buti£ it be not, k is 
found Virtue, and all other Things. Thus all falfe to fey that it (hall be built, becdufe it will not- 
Things would be adverfe to one, and the fame the be ; therefore it will either be, or not be, and con* 
Adverfe to Virtue and Vice. Moreover, if Virtue fequently one of the two is falfe.' ~; 
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fiOntrary Axioms w are thofe which are repug- 
nant to one another, according to Truth and 
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Concerning Poffibles and Neceflaries, there is as are true in Philofophy fhould feem Paradoxes to 
great Difference betwixt Diodorus and . Cbryfippus .• the Unlearned. 

f Diodorus holds that only to be poffible which ei- A reafionable Axiom, is that which hath many 
ther is, or will hereafter be. That which neither Conditions requifne to the Truth thereof, as, IJhall 
is, nor ever (hall be, is impoflible. As for me to live To-morrow. 

hi at Corinth, is poffible, if I ever were there, or T-T A P Y VTf 

ever fhall be there; but if I never was there, nor ^ H ‘ 

ever fhall be there, it is impoflible. That a Boy Of Reciprocal Axioms, 

full be a Grammarian is not poffible, unlefs here- TJ Itherto of the k Contrariety and Repugnance 
after he come to be one. A * of Axioms. Now of their Confent and Agree- 

11 On the contrary, Cbryfippus held, that thofe ment, whereby one followeth and is correfpondent 
Things which neither are, nor ever fhall be, are yet to another, either according to Truth or FalfhooJ, 
poflible to be, as, to break a Gem, tho’ it never by nz\cief]<rit, Reciprocation. 

come to be broken. c Moveover that from Poffibles Of Reciprocation there are three Kinds ; the 
an Impoflible may follow, as in this Axiom, which Firft dvcwgytpb, Pervcrfion, a Migration into faife ; 
is a true Connex. If Dion be dead, he (pointing the Second dthcgyifn, Converfion, a Migration in o 
to Dion) is dead. The Antecedent, if Dion be true; the Third is’oj'vvapiti, Equipollence, into t! t 
dead, is poflible, becaufe it may at fome time be fame. 

true that he fhall be dead ; but this Axiom, he is C H A P. XXV. 

dead, is impoflible : for Dion being dead, the Axi- Qf Signs, 

om likewife is abolifh’d, that he is dead, feeing he 

is no longer that Man, capable of being demonftra- the Place of Axioms appertain likewife Signs. 

ted by the Pronoun He, for he is a Demonftration 1 Sign is an Axiom antecedent, in a true Connex, 
of a living Creature. If therefore Dion being not and having Power to detect the Confequent. 
yet dead, this Word, He may be faid of him, being m Sign is taken two Ways ; commonly, for whatfr- 
dead, it cannot be faid he is dead. So that in this ever falleth under any Senfe, and fignifietb fomething 
Place, he is dead, is impoflible. For it were not that proceedeth from it ; and properly for that which 
"" ' if, fome time after the Death of ' Dion, declareth a Thing which is not manifefi. 

" Things which are certain require no Sign, for 
they are comprehended of tbcmfelves ; neither thofe 
which are wholly uncertain , for they can no way be 
comprehended ; ° but thofe only which are uncertain 
in Time, or by Nature, may be comprehended by 
Signs, but not by the fame. Things that are uncer- 
tain in Time, are comprehended by commemorative 
Signs ; Things uncertain by Nature, are compre- 


of whom it was before predicated in the Connex 
■whilft he lived, it might be again predicated, he is 
dead ; but becaufe that cannot be, it is impoflible, 
that, be is dead, fhould be predicated of him. 

To conclude, d fome held with Diodorus, that 
whatfoever is paft, is true of Neceffity : That to 
impoflible there followeth not a poffible, and that 

what cannot be done, neither is nor fhall be true. — a — , - 

Others (as Cleantbes and Antipater) that fomething hended by demonfirative. 


is impoflible that neither is nor fhall be ; that to pof- 
fib[e followeth not impoflible ; and that which is 
t true of Neceffity. Others, that fome- 


Of Signs therefore, fome are demonfirative, others 
communicative. A communicative Sign is that 
which is fo near to the Thing, that together with the 


thing is poffible which is not true; that whatfoever Sign the Thing itfelf appeareth, into the Knowledge 
is pall, is true of Neceffity, and that to poffible whereof the Sign bringeth us, as Smoak, which when 
followeth alfo impoflible. we fee, we know it proceeds from Fire. A demon- 

Furthermore of Axioms, fome are e probable, ftrative Sign is, that which not being obferved before 
fome paradoxal, fome reafonable. A probable Axi- with an evident Sign, leads us by that to the Know- 
om is that which perfuadeth us by a fpecious Show ledge of the Thing ; as when a Female hath Alilk, 
to affent to it, as whatfoever bringeth forth another, 
is a Mother ; which is faife, for the Hen is not 
the Mother of the Egg. 

f Paradoxal Axioms are thofe which feem true 


only to the Wife, s contrary to the Opinion of all 


e prefently know that jhe hath brought forth. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Of Reafons or Arguments. 




h Thefe are likewife in other Arts, befides jr\Iale£lick is the Difcipline of Speech, concluded 
Philofophy ; for what is ftranger than to prick the by Reafon. Reafon, Xoyos, fometimees call’d 


Eyes for the Recovery of Sight ? If we fay this 
one ignorant of Chirurgery, will he not 'laugh at 
‘t ? Is it not therefore ftrange, that fuch Things 


alfo Argument, and Interrogation, is according to 
f Crinis, and that which confifts of one or more 
Sumptions, and an AJfumption, and an Inference, as. 


»Si®, Emp. ibid. & Pyrr. hyp. z, la. P o Galen. Philof. hilt. 


: Ale*. Aphrod. in Anal, 
6. k Laert. 7. 76. 
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If it he Day it is Light. 1 Sumption. 

But it is Day : C Jfumpticn. 

‘Therefore it is Light. J Inference. 

The Reafon of the Stoicks differs from the Syllo- 
gifms of Arijiotle in three refpects. « Firft, a Syl¬ 
logifm , according to Arijiotle, cannot have lefs than 
two Proportions, a Reafon may have but one ; as. 
Thou livejl, therefore thou breatheji ; which kind 
Antipater calls poroMpifidl*. Secondly, in Syllogifms, 
fomething befides that which is granted in the Pre- 
mifes; but in Reafons, the Conclufion may be the 
fame with both, or either of the Sumptions. The 
firft are called j'/otpofsptroi, as. 

If it is Day , it is Day. 

But it is Day , 

Therefore it is Day. 

’ The Second are called dlvapiof mofivo/]o{, as. 

It is either Day or not Day. 

But it is not Day. 

Therefore it is not Day. 

• Laftly, in Syllogifms, the Conclufion muft ne- 
ceflarily follow by reafon of the Premifes, whereas 
there are three kinds of Reafons which have not 
this Property ; the Firft, potoi.iitJ.put]*., already men¬ 
tioned ; the Second *piQaJ'a< mtedtro/Ju, not metho¬ 
dically concluftve Reafons-, as. 

The Firji is greater than the Second. 

The Second greater than the Third-, 

Therefore the Firji is greater than the Third. 

This concludes neceflarily, but not fyllogiftically, 
unlefs this Propofition be put in the firft Place ; 

I That is greater than another, is greater alfo than 
that -which is lefs than that other. Of the fame kind 
is that Theorem in the Firft of Euclid’s Elements, 
This Line is equal to that, therefore this Line is like- 
wife equal to that, which is true indeed ; but to con¬ 
clude 1\ llogiflically, requires this univerfal Propofi- 
t'on, Thsjc which are equal to a Third, are equal to 

Th- third kind of Reafons, from which Syllogifm 
d ftertt'i by this Property, are ' Tafit.x.oy'hf hlyos re- 
cundjtj; Reafons, and thofe of two kinds. The 
fiiit are fuch as have a fuperfluous Sumption ; as, 
livery jufl Thing is honeji, 

I- very bonejl Thing is good, 

i-jjiry good Thing is expetible in itfelf ; 

V her.fore ej/iy jufl Thing it good. 

Ti'.e Second are thofe in which the proper Con- 

u AJexand. Aphrod. in ami. prior. r Alex. Aphrod. in anal, prio 

II Vet 1 .; as the Earned Burfius hath obftrred, dial, Ck. 6 . z. 

I inpir. adv. Matheni. 
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dufion is not in far'd, but fomething fmftnmnf. 
or Accident, as that Argument of Epicure: ' H 

Whatfotver is diffolved hath not Senft, 

IVhatfaever hath not Senft pertainetb tut to us. 

Therefore Death pertainetb not to us. 

Whereas to conclude fyllogiftically, we (hould fay 
Therefore wbatfoever is dijfohed pertainetb not to us. 

In a Reafon or Argument the Sumption x fry- and 
the Affumption vgprts 4 « (term’d by Arijiotle pt- 
) are Axioms receiv’d by confent of the Ad- 
verfary, for Conftrudlion of that which is called 
Inference iortpogj. ( by Arijiotle eufiui&urpa. Conclu- 
fon) becaufe it is inferr’d from the reft. 

w Of Sumption and AJfumption, according to Cbry. 
fppus, there are four Differences ; the firft Scienti- 
fek ; the fecond Exercitative, or (as Arijiotle calls 
it) Dialeaick \ the third. Probable and Rhetorical -, 
the fourth, Sophijiic. ' 

CHAP. XXVII. 

Of Conclufive Reafons. 

C\? * Reafons there are two kinds, Conclufive and 
_ not Conclufive. Concluftve Reafons are thofe, 
in which the Sumptions being granted, from the 
Conceflion thereof, the Inference feemeth to follow. 

Concluftve Reafons, in rcfpe# of their Matter, 
are of two kinds, true and faife. True are thofe 
which, from true Sumptions, colic# a true Infer¬ 
ence. Not true, the contrary. 

The Laws and Rules of true and faife Reafons 
are thefe : Truth is confequent to Truth ; as, if it 
is Day, it is Light. 2. Faife is consequent to Faife, 
as if it be faife that it it Night, it is lifcewife faife 
that it is dark. 3. Faife is confequent to true ; as 
Earth, if it flics is Earth. 4. Faife is not confe¬ 
quent to true; for, becaufe it is Earth, it is not 
therefore confequent that it flies. 

Again, of true Reafons, fome are dennnjirativt, 
others not demonfirative. A demonjlrative Reafon 
is that which by Things that are certain, or per- 
fpicuous, colledtetb that which is uncertain and left 
perfpicuous ; as if Sweat ijfut thro’ the Skin, vet 
may underjiand Pores ; but Sweat ijfues thro’ the 
Skin, therefore we may underfland Pores. 

Not demonfirative are contrary ; as, if it is Day, 
it is Light ; but it is Day, therefore it is Light. 
Herein the Inference, it is Light, is certain. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of Syllogijiick Conclujive Reafons, or Syllogifm. 

/"'■Onclufive Reafons, as to their Form, likewife 
^ are of two kinds; Syllogijiicaliy conclufive, and 
not Syllogijiicaliy conclufive. 

r. t Ibid. t Alex. Aphrod. in ua], poor- * Topic. »• 

w Galen, de Dcftrioz Hippocr. icHat. lib, a, xLacrt.7. 78. Sat. 

Syllogfiicalfy 
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7 ByllegifKcfUp conehfioe ftaribm (of Syllogifm*) defin’d a Kind of Figure of the Reafon> 

thofe which either cannot be toore ooncloded, a* thus, 
or whereof one or mote of the Sumption* are redu¬ 
ced to thofe which cannot be concluded again ; a*, If the Firfl is, the Second is, 

if Dim walks, he i* moved. But the Firjl is, 

Syllogifms (by which the Stotcks under ftand on- Therefore the Second is. 

]y the Tropical, or Hypothetical) are of three Kinds, 

Conner, DisjunB, GoujsmSl. (It is obfervable by the Way, that the Steicks 

z A annex Syllogifm is, when two are fo con- for Letters ufed Numbers:) The other compound- 
nefled in themfehres, that one is the Antecedent, ed, called **v 0 ?ow©-, as being Confident of both 

the other the Confequent, in fuch Manner, as, if Reafon and Mood, as, 

the Antecedent be alTerted, the Confequent follow¬ 
ed), and the Confequent being taken away, the If Plato liveth, Plato breatheth , 

Antecedent is likewife taken away, as. If it be Day, But the Firjl, 

it is not Night, this Antecedent is true, therefore Therefore the Second. 

it followeth, it is Night. This King of Syllogifoi 

pertains to the firft and fecond Moods. In the firft This is ufed in a long Syntax, that it be not ne- 
it is called from Position of the Antecedent, to Po- ceflary to fpeak a long Alfumption, or a long In- 

fition of the Confequent; in the Second, from Ne- ference, but they abbreviate them thus, but the 

gation of the Antecedent, to Negation of the Con- Firft, therefore the Second. 

l'equent. The Laws concerning the Truth or Of Moods or Tropes there are two Kinds, one 
FaHhood of thefe Syllogifms, are the fame with of Indemonfrabies, fo term’d, not that they can- 
thofe of connex Axioms. not be demonftrated, but becaufe they conclude fo 

Of connex Syllogifms there are two Kinds ; Con- evidently, that they need not be reproved ; the o- 
ntx in themfelves, as if it is Light, it is Light ; but ther of Demonf rabies. 

it is Light, therefore it is Light ; and connex by o- Of indemonftrable Moods, there are (accord- 
thers ; as, if it is Day, it is Light j but it is Day, ing to Chryjippus) five, according to f others more 
therefore it is Light. or left. 

A conjunct Syllogifm, is 1 when we deny fome- The Firft wherein every Reafon confifts of a 
thing conjunct, and to thefe add another Negation, Connex, and an Antecedent from which beginneth 
and of thefe take the firft, that what remains be the Connex, and the Confequent is inferr’d, as, 
taken away, as b it cannot be that a Legacy is Mo¬ 
ney, and Money not a Legacy ; but a Legacy is If the Firjl, then the Second , 

Money, therefore Money is a Legacy. But the Firjl, 

c A disjunct Syllogifm is that in which there can- Therefore the Second. 

not be more than one Thing true } or, that in which 

if one be, the other is not; or if one be not, the The fecond Indemonftrable is, which, by the 
other is ; as. It is either Day or Night, but it is Confequent of the Connex, and the contrary of 
not Night, therefore it is Day j for one being af- the Confequent, hath a Condufion contrary to the 
ferted, the other is taken away, and fo on the con- Antecedent, as, 
trary. d The Evidence of this Syllogifm Chryftp- 

pus conceives to be fo great, that even Dogs have If it is Day, ’tis Light , 

Knowledge thereof. For coming to a Place where But it is Night, 

are tflree Ways, if by the Scent they find that the Therefore it is not Day. 

Bead: hath not gone in two of them, they run di- 

reftly to the Third without feenting, as if they The third is that which by a negative Compii- 

argued thus, the Beaft went either this Way, or cation, and one of thofe which are in the Com- 

that Way, but neither this Way nor that Way, plication, infers the contrary to that which rc- 
therefore that Way : The Laws of disjunct Syllo- mains, as, 
gifms are the fame as thofe of disjunct Axioms. 

Plato is not both dead and alive , 

C H A P. XXIX. But Plato is dead. 

Of Mtods Therefore Plato is not alive. 

C 'Yllogiftick % condufive Reaforts are difpo- The fourth is that which by a Disjunctive, anl 
fed into Moods. Of Moods there are two one of thofe which is in the Disjunctive, concludath 
Kinds, the firft fmple, properly called a Mood, the contrary to that which remains, as, 

yLaat7.78.fcc. . simplw,iaEfi&et. * Cic. Topic. 1. b Cic.ibid. « Siaplc. adJEpia. d Soft. bTp. ». Pyrrh. 
**► l 4- e lout. 7. 76. { Cfc. Tope. c. 14. Martian. capcL Nupt. Ail. 4. 
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Either ’tit the Firjl or Second, 

But it is the Fir/}, 

‘Therefore it is not the Second. 

The fifth is that wherein the whole Reafon Is 
connected by a Disjunctive, and one of thofe which 
are in the Disjunctive of the contrary, inferreth the 
reft, as. 

Either it is Night, or it is Day, 

But it is not Night, 

‘Therefore it is Day. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Of not-SyllogiJlick-candufive Reafons. 

R EASONS s Not-Syllogiftical/y- conclufive (which 
are likewife efpecially called (as their Genus) 
conclu(ive in Oppofuion to Syllogifms) are thofe 
which conclude not by Way of Syllogifm, as, 

Jt is falfe , that it is loth Night and Day, 

But it is Day , 

!Therefore it is not Night. 

And this of Chryfippus. 

TVhatfocver is good is laudable, 

IVhatfoever is laudable is hone/l, 

‘Therefore whatfoever is good is hone/l. 

Thefe Not-Syllogy/lick , or Categoric}:- Conclu- 
fives, are frequently ufed by the Stoicks (as by 
Zeno in Cicero) but immethodically, not reduc’d 
to Mood and Figure. Thofe they applied only 
to Tropical Reafons, as in which conlifteth the 
foie Way and Order of Inference. The Catego¬ 
rical are not Syllogifms, becaufe in them fome- 
thing is. ever omitted, and therefore they are 
orst*noe]t(, immethodically conclufive ; 
as in that Argument of Chryfippus laft mentioned, 
two Afl'umptions, and an Inference are omitted, 
for it ought to be thus. 

If it lc good, it is laudable, 

But it is good. 

Therefore it is laudable. 

And again, 

If it be laudable, it is hone/l, 

But it is laudable. 

Therefore it is hontfi. 

Hence are derived thofe Reafons which are cal¬ 
led i'nfiiiAhofts, and svr/jSaAA/aJieo/, Adjicient and 
Adjell, confiding of Propolitions continually af- 

t Licit. 7. 68. )i lacrt. 7. 73 
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fuming without CoriclufionS. Adjeft are thofe 
whofe Conclufion is omitted; Adjicient, thofe 
whofe demonftrative Propofition is omitted, as. 

The Fir/l of every Second, 

The Second of every Third, 

The Third of every Fourth j 
Therefore the Fir/l of every Fourth. 

In this AdjeX, the Conclufion is omitted, which 
Is, therefore the Firft of every Third. 

CHAP. xxxr. 

Of Not-conclufivc Reafons. 

7 V 7 Ot-conclufive h Reafons are thofe, whofe oppo- 

v fite to the Inference is repugnant to the Con¬ 
nexion of the Sumptions ; 1 they are four Kinds, 
1. By Incoherence. 2. By Redundance. 3. By 
being in an ill Figure. 4. By DefeX. 

By Incoherence, when the Propofitions have no 
ConjunXion or Communion with one another, nor 
with the Inference, as. 

If it is Day, it is Light, 

But Corn is fold. 

Therefore it is Light. 

For neither, it is Day, hath any Communion 
with Corn is fold, nor both of them together, 
with, it is Light , but each dependeth upon feme- 
thing elfe. 

By Redundance, when fomething is aflumed 
to the Propofition extrinfical and fuperfluous, 
as, 

If it is Day, it is Light, 

But it is Day, and Virtue profiteth, 
Therefore it it Light. 

For Virtue profiteth, is fuperfluoufiy aflumed 
with the other Propofition, the Inference depending 
upon the other two. 

By being in an ill Figure, as this is a right Fi¬ 
gure, 

If the Firft, the Sseond, 

But the Firft is. 

Therefore the Second. 

But this. 

If the Firjl, the Second,' 

But not the Second. 

Is not conclufive ; not that in this Figure, there 
cannot be Reafon which may colleX Truth (tom 
Truth, for that it may do, an thus, 

. i Scut, Emp. adv, Matlicui. 
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If Thru art Four, Six art. Eighty 
But thru are not Four, 

’Therefore Six are not Eight. 

But becaufe there may be fome ill Reafons in it, 
as this, 

If it be Day, ’tis Light, 

But it is not Day, 

Therefore it is not Light. 

By Defeft, when there wants one of the collec¬ 
tive Propofitions, as. 

Riches are either ill or good. 

But Riches are not good ; 

Therefore they are ill. 

For in the Disjunct there wanteth this, or in¬ 
different ; fo that to be perfect the Sumption 
fliould be thus. Riches are ill, or good, or indif¬ 
ferent. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of fallacious Reafons or Sopbifms. 

T)Y Dialectick k aredifcerned true and falfe Rea- 
fons: The latter are Sopbifms, proper to So- 
phifis, who difpute for vain Glory, or Gain ; as 
true Reafons are to Logicians, whofe End is only to 
find out Truth. 

Of fallacious Reafons there are many Kinds ; 
the fhiiefccnt Reafon, or Sorites, the Lying, the 
Inexplicable, the Sluggijh , the Dominative, the 
Vailed, Elettra, the Horned , the Crocodilite, the 
Reciprocal, the Nullity, the Defective, the Mower, 
the Bald, the Occult, the Negative. 

1 Sorites, named from adg©-, a Heap, is m 
when fome Things evidently true, by fhort Mu¬ 
tations, the Difpute is brought to Things evident¬ 
ly falfe : ■> As, are not two few P Are not three fo 
likewife ; and four, and fo on to ten ? But, two 
are a few, therefore ten. ° It is called alfo 
, 7 V X a £ u v the quiefeente Reafon, becaufe the 

Way to underftand it, is by flopping, and with¬ 
holding the Aflent. 

The lying Reafon, hoy a, is a capti¬ 

ous Argument, not to be diffolved. Of this, fee 
the Life of Eubulides. 

I The inexplicable Reafon, img®- hoy&, fo 
* fr° m the intricate Nature thereof, not to 
be diffolved ; wherefore it feems to be the fame 
with the lying, and perhaps the Genus to moll of 
thofe which follow. 
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The fiuggi/b'R.e&fon, etgylc hoy®-, is manifefled 
by this Example : 1 If it be decreed that you 

Jhall recover of this Sicknefs, you thall recover 
whether you take Phyfick or not. Again, if it be 
decreed you Jhall not recover, you Jhall not recover, 
•whether you take Phyfick or not, therefore it it 
to no. Purpofe to take Phyfick. ■ This Argument is 
juftly termed fluggilh, faith Cicero, becaufe by 
the fame Reafon, all Actions may be taken away 
from Life. 

The Dominative Reafon, y.v glivav hoy® '■ Of 
this already in the Life of Diodorus. 

The vailed Reafon, 4 yx.tx,cihu[ciAZr& hoy©•: Of 
this, and Eleblra, and the horned Reafon, x=fxfr»- 
hoy ©-, in the Life of Eubulides. 

The Crocodilite, fo named from this Egyptian 
Fable: r A Woman fitting by the Side of Nilus, 
a Crocodile fnatched away her Child, promifing 
to reftore him, if fhe would anfwer truly to what 
he asked ; which was. Whether he meant to rc- 
fiore him or not ? She anfwer’d. Not to refiure 
him, and challenged his promife, as having fa id 
the Truth. ' He reply’d, that if be Jhould let her 
have him, Jhe had not told true. 

The reciprocal Reafons, txi]airtxhiltf, fuch was 
that of 3 Protagoras the Sophill, againft Evath- 
lus, a rich young Man, his Difciple, who promi- 
fed- him a great Sum of Money for teaching him, 
whereof Half he paid in Hand, the other Half 
was to be paid the firft Time that he fhould plead 
before the Judges, and carry the Caufe. Having 
learned long, and attained a great Perfection in 
Rhetorick, he forbore to plead in Publick, that 
he m.ght defraud Protagoras. Protagoras fucs 
him, and the Caufe coming to a Hearing, begins 
thus: Know foolijh young Man, that which Way 
foever the Caufe goes, whether for thee or againjl 
thee, thou mujl pay what I demand. If againjl 
thee , it will be given me by Judgment ; if for thee , 
thou mujl pay it according to our Agreement. E- 
vathlus anfwers : I might have been entrapped by 
your Subtilty, if I did not plead myfelf, but had 
employed fome other to plead for me. Now I re¬ 
joice doubly in the Viblory, that I Jhall be too hard 
for you, not only in Caufe, but in Argument. Know 
therefore, my moft wife Mafier, that zuhich Way 
foever the Caufe goeth, either with me, or againjl 
me, I will not pay what you demand. If it go with 
me, the Judgment will acquit me ; if againjl me, 
you are to have nothing by our Agreement. The 
Judges not able to determine it, difmiffcd them 
both. 

* The Nullity, Stic, ufed by Ulyffes, who called 
himfelf Stic, no Body, when he hurt Polypheme, 
whence it came to be fo named. 


m tn f ian. 48. ad Sabin. n Laert. tho’ the Example be fclfly applied, as Burfire 
ft. 4- p Augel. 9. 15. 9 Cicer. de Fato. r Doxopat. Apotheg. 
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The defective Rea (bn iiJJTvf xly&, mention¬ 
ed by Laertius in Zenone: The Mower 
hoy&, by Lucian. The Bald , txfU KoyQ-, 

by Laertius in Eubulide. The Occult , S'luMr^dtuv 
t.iy&, by Laertius in Eubulide. The Negative , 
dTo^danetf Kby&, by w Laertius in Chryjippo , and 
by Epiftetus. But of thefe enough. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of Method. 

np Here are two Kinds of Deputation : * One, 
-*• when the Truth itfelf is fubtilly polifhed in 
the Difpute : The other, when every Exprcflion 
is accommodated to the vulgar Opinion j for, we 
mull ufc popular and ufual Words, when we fpealc 
of popular Opinions, which Panaetius in the like 
Manner hath done. 

>■ The firft Way was peculiar to the Stoicks, 
Ihort, acute, and fpinous, called likewife Logic k, 
moll worthy of Philofophy ; for this ufeth Defini¬ 
tion, Divilions, and the Lights which they afford, 
as likewife Similitudes, Difiimilitudes, and the nice 
acute Dillindlion of them. 


t* o. ftrtnf 

The vulgar Way of Difpute is likewife twofold 
one by continued Oration, the ether by 
and Anfwer; the firft called * Jtnalytici'^f ^ 
torical ; the other b Topic i, or « Dialectical. t Tho* 
the firft be delightful, yet the latter is more com¬ 
modious, when we infifton Particulars, and under' 
Hand what every Man granteth, what every blaq 
denieth, what we would have concluded from Co n _ 
ceflions, and brought to an End. For, when a 
Speech is carried on like a Torrent, altho’ it bears 
many Things along with it 5 yet we can hold no¬ 
thing, we cannot flop the rapid Courfe of an Ora¬ 
tion. e The other, concluding as Zeno ufcd, more 
fhortly and narrowly, lieth more open to Reprehen- 
fion. As a River in its Courfe, cannot at all, or 
very hardly be corrupted, but Water fhut up, eafi- 
ly : So by a fluent Oration, the Faults of the Op- 
pofer are carried quite away ; in a narrow Speech 
they are not eafily defended. 

But each of thefe Methods hath a fcveral Ufe; the 
firft is proper for Expofition of Arts and Sciences, 
the other for Deputation. 
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CHAP. I. 


Etbici, and the 

T HE * moral Part of Philofophy is divided 
into thefe Places ; Of Appetite , of Good 
and 111 , of Pajfions, of Virtue, of the End, 
of the firft Ejlimation, of Actions, Offices, Exhorta¬ 
tions and Dekortations. 

Thus diftinguifheth Chryftppus, Archidemus, Ze¬ 
no of farfss, Apollodorus, Diogenes (the Babylonians ) 
Antipater and Poffidonius. But Zeno the Cittiean, 
and Cleanthes, as being more ancient, were lefs ac¬ 
curate in their Manner of treating upon thefe 
Things. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Appetite . 

THE Confideration of Ethick, beginneth proper- 
1 ly from Appetite. b Appetite is moved by 
Phantafy of an Office, for it is the Impulfion of 
the Soul to fomething. 

Appetite in rational and irrational Creatures is 
different; ofsgir, is not rational Appetite, but a 
Species of rational Appetite. Rational Appetite is 
defined an Impulfion of the Intelled! to the doing of 
fomething. "O^nsif is a Species of PraiSUck Appe¬ 
tite, being an Impulfion of the Intellect to fome¬ 
thing future. Hfcnce Appetite is taken four Ways, 
for rational and irrational Inclination, and for ratio¬ 
nal and irrational Averfion. To thefe Buy be ad¬ 
ded the Habit of Appetition, which is likcwife cal¬ 
led Appetite, the Origin of all appetitive A£b. 

Of pradtick Appetite there are mtay Species, of 
which are, 

i. n<y'(h<rif, A Designation. 

2. ’EwiCojO, An Appetite before Appetite. 

a Laert. 7. 84. b Stob. Edog. Ethic. 


Parts thereof. 

3. Tletfetantuh, An Adtion before Adbion. 

4. '£yxs*ref> An Appetite to fomething now ex- 
iftent. 

5. * Aiftan , A Will by Ratiocination. 

6. A Will before a Will. 

7. bJkmk, An Appetite joined with Reafon. 

8. QiMrif, A fpontaneous Will. 

CHAP. III. 

Of firjl natural Appetite. 

THE c firft Appetite of a living Creature is to pre- 
■* ferve itfelf, this being from the Beginning pro¬ 
per to it by Nature, as Chryftppus in his firft Book 
of Ends, who affirms that the Care of ourfelves, and 
the Concioufnefs thereof, is the firft Property of all 
living Creatures. For, Nature producing a living 
Creature, intended either to alienate it from itfelf, 
or to commend it unto its own Care ; but the firft 
is not likely ; it followeth therefore, that Nature 
commendeth to every Thing the Prefervation of it¬ 
felf, whereby it repulfeth whatfoever is hurtful, and 
purfueth what is convenient. 

d As foon therefore as a living Creature cometh 
into the World, it is conciliated to itfelf; com¬ 
mended to the Confervation of itfelf and its own 
State, and to the El.’dlion of fuch Things as may 
prelerve its State ; but alienated from Deftrudtion, 
and from all fuch Things as may deftroy it. This 
is manifeft, in as much as before the Acceffion of 
Pleafure or Grief, young Creatures defire thofe 
Thing? which conduce to their Welfare, and re- 
fufe the contrary ; which would not be, if they did 
not love their own State, and fear Deftru&ion. 
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Neither could they defire any Thing without hav¬ 
ing fome Scnfe of themfelves, whereby they love 
themfelves, and what belong to them. Hence it is' 
iminiftft, that the Principle of this Lo.e is derived 
irom themfelves. 

* Whereas fome do' hold the firft Appetite of a 
living Creature to be that of Pleafure, that is falfe. 
The * greater Part of Stoicks conceive that Pleafure 
is not to be placed amonglt the natural Principles 
i f Love to ourfelves ; for if Nature had fo ordered 
it, many difhoneft Things would have followed, 
l’leafure s is an after Acceflion, when as Nature en¬ 
quiring by itfelf into itfelf, receiveth thole Things 
which arc agreeable to its Conftitution, after which 
Manner living Creatures are exhilerated, and Plants 
fprout forth. Nature hath thus far made no Differ¬ 
ence betwixt Plants and living Creatures, that 
whereas Plants are ordered without Appetite or Senfc, 
there is in living Creatures fomething according to 
the Nature of Plants : But, there being over and 
above in living Creatures an innate Appetite, where¬ 
by they go to thofe Things that are proper for them, 
the natural Part in them is governed by the Appe- 

h That we naturally love thofe Things which 
are firft propofed unto us by Nature, may be ar¬ 
gued from hence, in that there is no Man, if both 
were put to his Choice, but had rather have all his 
Limbs able and found, than ufelefs and imperfect. 
Thefe Comprehenfions we conceive fit to be acquired 
for their own Sake, becaufethey have in themfelves 
fomething, as it were, complex, including Truth. 
This is decernible in young ones, whom we fee de¬ 
lighted, tho’ it nothing concerns them, if they 
themfelves find out any Thing by Reafon. Even 
the Arts we conceive to be affirmed for themfelves, 
as well becaufe in thefe there is fomething worthy 
Affirmption, as becaufe they confift of Knowledge, 
and contain fome things conftitutcd by Reafon and 
Power. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of Appetites confequent to the firji. 

r T'Hus according ‘ to the firft innate Principles of 
A Nature, thofe Things which are according to 
Natwre being expetible in themfelves, their Contra¬ 
ries avoidable in themfelves, the firft Office is to 
conferve itfelf in the St..te of Nature; the next, 
to obtain thofe Things which are according to Na- 
tu re. 

Here beginneth good to be firft underftood ; for 
it is the firft Conciliation of Man to Things ac¬ 
cording to Nature. This Good, as foon as Man 
receiveth Intelligence or Notion thereof, and feeth 
the Order and Concord of Offices, he efteemeth 
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far above thofe Things which he formerly loved*- 
and by rational Knowledge colle&eth, that herein 
Js placed the chief good of Man, laudable and ex- 
pecible in itfelf. To this chief Good, which con- 
lifleth- in Homology or Convenience, all honed 
Actions having Reference, Honefty itfelf, which is 
reckoned amdngft the Good, tho’ it rife afterward 
is notwirhftanding alone expetible in its own Power 
and Dignity. But, of thofe which are the firft Ob¬ 
jects of Nature, none is expetible in itfelf. 

Now, whereas Offices proceed from the firft na¬ 
tural Objects, they muft neceflarily be referied to 
the fame ; fo as all Offices tend to the fulfilling of 
the firft natural Appetites ; yet, not fo, as if there¬ 
in confided the ultimate Good. Honeft Action is 
in the firft Conciliation of Nature, for it is con¬ 
fequent, and arifeth, as we faid afterward ; yet it 
L according to Nature, and much more alledive 
than all that go before it. 

And feeing that all Offices proceed from the firft 
natural Appetites, even Wifdom itfelf muft be de¬ 
rived from thence likewife. But as it often hap¬ 
pens, that he who is recommended to another, 
more efteemeth him to whom he is recommended, 
than the Perfon which recommended him ; fo it is 
not ft range, that we being recommended to Wif¬ 
dom by the firft natural Appetite, afterwards more 
efteem that Wifdom, than thofe Things whereby 
we arrived at it. And as our Limbs are given to 
us for a certain Reafon of living, fo the Appetition 
of the Soul is given, not for every Kind of Life, 
but for one certain Form of Living; fo likewife 
Reafon and perfedt Reafon. For, as Adtion is pro¬ 
per to a Player, Motion to a Dancer, yet, not 
any, but one certain Kind ; fo the Life that is to 
be a died, is in one certain Kind, not in any, which 
Kind we call convenient and consentaneous. Wif¬ 
dom is not like the Art of a Pilot, or a Phyfician 
but rather to that Adfion we mentioned, and to 
Dancing, that the Extream, that is, the Effedfion 
of the Art be in the Art itfelf, and not extrinfecal. 
There is another Similitude betwixt Wifdom and 
thefe Arts, for in them are thofe Things which are 
done rightly ; yet ; are not all the Parts whereof 
they confift, contained therein. Things done right¬ 
ly, or Rectitudes, contain all Numbers of Virtue; 
'for, only Wifdom is wholly converted into itfelf, 
which is not in other Arts. But improperly is the 
Art of a Pilot and a Phyfician compared with the 
uliimate of Wifdom ; for, Wifdom includeth For¬ 
titude and Juftice, and judgeth all Things that hap¬ 
pen to Man to be below it, which happened! not 
in other Arts ; but none can hold thefe Virtues 
which wc laft mentioned, unlcfs he affirm there is 
nothing that’s different, but bonelt and difhoneft. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Good and III 

H itherto of Appetite* ; we come next to their Ob- 
* 9 a. k Things (according to Zeno) ate what¬ 
foever participate of Effence. Of Things, fome 
axe good, fome ill, fome indifferent. 

'Good is feveral Ways defined by the Stoicks ; 
but their Definitions tend all to one End. m Good 
is Profit, or that which differeth not from Profit. 
Profit is Virtue, and a virtuous Action ; not diffe¬ 
rent from Profit, is a virtuous Man, and a Friend. 
For Virtue being a quodammodotative Hegemoniaclc, 
and virtuous AClion being an Operation according 
to Virtue, is plainly Profit. A virtuous Man and 
a Friend is not different from Profit ; for Profit is a 
Part of Virtuous, as being the Hegemon iack there¬ 
of. Now the Wholes are neither the fame with 
their Parts, for a Man is not a Hand ; nor diffe¬ 
rent from their Parts, for they fubfift not without 
Parts ; wherefore the whole is not different from its 
Parts, and confequently, a virtuous Man being the 
whole, in refped of his Hegemoniack, which is 
Profit, is not different from Profit 
Good is by fome defined, that which is expetible 
in itfelf; by others, that which ajfilleth to Felici¬ 
ty, or compleatetb it ; by " Diogenes , that which 
is abfolute by Nature [or, « that which is perfeCl, 
according to the Nature of a rational Creature.] 
The Confequent thereof is a beneficent Motion, or 
Stote abfolute in Nature. 

Whereas Things are known, either by Ufe, or 
Conjunction, or Similitude, or Collation, by this 
fourth Kind, is the Knowledge of Good; for 
when from thofe Things which are according to 
Nature, the Mind afcendeth by Collation of Rea- 
fon, then it attaineth the Notion of Good. 

* Good is known and armed, not by Acceflion, 
Increafe, or Comparifon with other Things, but 
by its proper Power j fot as Honey, tho’ it be moll 
fweet, yet in its proper kind of Tafte, not com¬ 
parative to any other, we perceive it to be fweet ; 
fo this Good of which we fpeak, is that which is 
moll to be eileemed ; but that Eilimation eonfifteth 
in the Kind, not the Magnitude : For Eilimation 
being neither amongft the Good nor Ill, whatfoever 
you apply it to, it will remain in its kind. Dif¬ 
ferent therefore is the proper Eilimation of Virtue, 
which eonfifteth in the Kind, not in Increafe. 

p To Good belongeth all Virtue, as Prudence, 
Juftjce, Temperance, Fortitude, and whatfoever 
participates of thole, as virtuous Actions, and Per- 
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fons. q AceefSon* here are Joy, Cheer fulnefc, and 
the like. 

' lilt are the contrary Vices, as Imprudence, 
Injuftice, Intemperance, Pufillanimity, and what¬ 
foever participates of Vice, as vicious Actions and 
Perfons. « The Acceifions hereunto are Difcontent, 
Affliction, and the like. 

' Of Goods , fome, as we have faid, are Virtues, 
others not Virtues , as Joy, Hope, and the like. In 
like manner of Ills , fame are Vices, as thofe already 
mention’d ; others not Vices , as Grief and Fear. 

Again, “ of Goods, fome are continual in all the 
Virtues, and at all times ; fuch as all Virtue, found 
Senfe, wife Appetition, and the like. Others are 
intermiffive, as Joy, Hope, and prudent Counfel, 
which are not in a II the Wife, nor at all times. 

In like manner of Ills, fome are continual in all, 
and always in the Imprudent, as all Vice, and im¬ 
prudent Senfe, and imprudent Appetite ; others in- 
termiflive, as Grief, Fear, and imprudent Anfwer, 
which are not always in the Wicked,nor at all times. 

» Again, of Good, there are three kinds ; the 
firlt from which Profit cometb, as from its firll 
Caufe, fuch is Virtue. The Second, by which Pro¬ 
fit cometh, as Virtue, and virtuous ACtion. The 
Third, that -which may profit, as Virtue, and vir¬ 
tuous Actions, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend, 
and the Gods and good Demons. * Thus the fe- 
cond Signification includeth the firll ; and the 
Third, both the firll and fecond. 

7 In like manner of Ills, there are three kinds : 
Firll, that from which Hurt originally proceedeth, 
as Vice. Secondly, that by which Hurt cometh, 
as vicious A&ions. Daftly, and moll largely, what¬ 
foever is able to hurt. 

1 Again, of Goods, fome are in the Soul, as Vir¬ 
tue, and virtuous AClions ; fome without the Soul, 
as, a true Friend, a good Country, and the like : - 
Some neither within nor without the Soul ; as good 
and virtuous Men. 

In like manner of Ills, fome are within, the Soul, 
as Vices, and vicious Actions ; fome without the 
Soul, as imprudent Friends, Enemies, and the like ; 
fome neither within nor without the Soul, as wick¬ 
ed Men, and all that participate of Vice. 

Of Goods within the Soul, fome are Habits,- 
fome Affections, fome neither Habits nor Affections. 
The Vsrtsus themfelves are AffeCtions ; their Studies’ 
Habits, not AffeCtions ; their Aits neither Habits 
nor AffeCtions. 

In like manner of Ills, fome are AffeCtions, as- 
Vices ; fome Habits only, as Infirmities of Mind, 
and the like ; fome neither Habits nor AffeClions, 
as vicious AClions. 
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A^ain, of Goods , fome are final, , feme efficient, 
form: both final and efficient. A Friend, and the 
Benefits arifing from him, are efficient Goods. For¬ 
titude, Magnanimity, Liberty, Delegation, Joy, 
Tranquillity, and all virtuous A<3ions, are final 
Goods. Both efficient arrd final, are all Virtues, 
as they perfect Felicity they are efficient, as they 
conftitute it as Parts thereof, final. 

In like manner of Ills, fome are final, fume ef¬ 
ficient, f me both. Fear, B.ifonefs, Servitude, Stu¬ 
pidity, Frowardntfr, Grief, and all vicious Anions, 
are final. Participant of, are Vices, as they pro¬ 
cure Msforlune they are efficient, as they confli- 
tute it as Parts thereof, final. 

Again, of Goods, fome are expetible in themfelver, 
not defired for the Sake of any otlu r ; others are 
Preparatory to fome other, call’d effectively exped¬ 
ite. The Expetible in rhemfelves are (according to 
Diogenes) of two kinds; I. Ultimately expetible, as 
'Beatitude. 2. Thofe which have in them the Caufe 
of being expetible, as every Good hath. 

Again, of Goods, fome are neceffiary Beatitude, 
as all Virtues and their Ads ; others not neceffiary , 
as Joy, Delegation, and Study. In like manner 
of Ills, fome are ncceflary to Infelicity, as all the 
Vices and their ACts ; others not neceflary there¬ 
unto, as all Paffions and Infirmities of the Soul, 
and the Like. 

Again, of Goods, fome confift in Motion, as Joy, 
Delectation, and the like ; fome in AffcCtion, as 
Quiet, Imperturbation ; of thofe which confift in 
AffcCtion, fome are likewife in Habit, as the Vir¬ 
tues ; others in AffcCtion only, as the former. Nei¬ 
ther confift the Virtues only in Habits, but other 
ACts likewife, changed by a virtuous Man, in a 
manner into Virtue: Of thefe Goods which are 
in Habit, are thofe we call Studies, as Love of 
Learning, and the like; for thefe Arts, by their 
Affinity with Virtue, lead direCtly to our chief End. 

Again, of Goods, fome are abfolute, as Science ; 
others relative, as Honour, Benevolence, Friendfhip, 
and the like. 

Science is a certain infallible Comprehenfion by 
Reafori. It is taken three ways. Firjl , for a Sy- 
ftem of Sciences conjoyned together in a good Man. 
Secondly, for a Syftem. of artificial Sciences, having 
a Certainty. Laftly, for a demonltrative infallible 
Habit of Phantafies bv Reafbn. 

Friendjhip is a Community of Life, and confent 
«f Studies. The kinds thereof are Six, 

1. y.a&ndTctln, a Friendfhip amongft known 
ptrfons. 

2. cuvriSsnt, amongft Familiars. 

3. iratjit, amongft thofe of the fame Age. 

4. Itvtct, towards Strangers. 

5. avyyivndh amongft Kindred. 

4. sjatjma, from Love. 
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Again, of Goods, fome Mfimple, as. Knowledge, 
others mix'd, as, w **."*, a good Ufe of Children' 
conformable to Nature, as «t >yneia. good Ufe of old 
Age, conformable to Nature, tenant, a good Ufe 
of Life conformable to Nature. 

Exemption from Grief, «Wia. and Confervenittrt 
of Order, are the fame with, as the Mind 

is with Prudence, and communion with Goodnefs 
yet are otherwife referred, which is obfeivable like! 
wife in the other Virtues. Hence are the fame Di- 
ftinflions applicable to HI. 

Every Good is beneficial, opportune, conducive 
ufiful, commendable, fair, helpful, eligible, juft. 

Beneficial, ovy.picyr, as conferring that whereby 
we receive Benefit. 

Opportune, /to t, as comprifing that whereof we 
ftand in need. 

Conducive, hvtrfltt.it, as refolving in itfelf the 
Means, as the Gain acquired by Traffick exceeds 
the Charge. 

XJfeful, Xf-V/fto». as conducing to our Profit. 

Commendable, Ivyyvcar, from the Ufe. 

Fair, Ka\or. as proportioned to the Neceffitra 
of Receivers. 

Helpful, dtpixifjor, as it relieves us. 

Eligible, as being in Reafon to be pre¬ 

ferred. 

fajl, Ihuiiov, as being conformable to Law. 

On the contrary every Ill is unbeneficial, impor¬ 
tune, inconducible, unufeful, uncommendable, 
foul, unhelpful, avoidable, and unjuft. 

b Perfeft Good is called xaxor. Fair, becaufe it 
is abfolute in all Numbers required of Nature, and 
perfeflly proportionate. 

Of Fair (or Honejl) there are four Species, Juft, 
Valiant, Temperate, Knowing ; in thefe are honrit 
Adbons confommated. 

Likewife of alyggr. Foul, (or Dijbonef) are four 
Specie9, Unjuft, Cowardly, Diffiolute, Foolijh. 

Honeft, is called xaxir. Fair, firft, becaufe it 
renders thofe who are endued therewith, worthy of 
Praife. Secondly, becaufe it is molt fuitable to its 
proper Work. Thirdly, becaufe ’tis an Ornament; 
we fay, a wife Man is only good and fair. 

Only that which is good, is fair or honeft. So 
Heeato in his Third Book of Good, and Chrjftp- 
pus of Fair. This is Virtue, and what participates 
thereof, which is all one as to fay, that whatfoever 
is good, is honejl likewife ; and reciprocally, wbatfr- 
ever is honejl is good. 

c That what is honeft, only is good, is proved 
thus; Whatfoever is good, is laudable ; whatfoever 

is laudable, is honeft; therefore whatfoever is good 

is honeft. Again, there is no Good which is not 
expetible, nothing expetible which is not pleafant 
and amiable, therefore approvable, therefore laud¬ 
able, therefore honeft. Again,. J19 can 
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in * Life that fa »iferaUe or not happy, therefore to 
-lory is proper to the Happy, but to glory relateth 
only to that which is hone ft, therefore honeft is 
happ.’. And as he who is laudable, hath fome 
eminent Mark of Renown and Glory, for which 
be is juftly ftiled happy, the lame may be faid of 
the Life of fuch a Man, whence, if a happy Life 
confift in Honefty, only that which is honeft is to 
be efttemcd good. Moreover, what Man can he 
termed conftant, firm, magnanimous, unlefs we 
grant that Pain is not an Ill ? For he who reckon- 
fth Death amongft the Ills, cannot but fear it; fo 
no Man in any thing can neglcCt and contemn that 
which he accounteth ill. This being granted, the 
next Ail'umption is this ; he who is magnanimous 
and valiant, defpifeth, as if they were nothing, all 
Tliin< r s that can arrive to Man ; whence it follow¬ 
ed, that nothing is ill which is not dilhoneft ; and 
this fublime, excellent, magnanimous Perfon, ac¬ 
counting all human Things below him, confideth 
in himfelf and his own Life paft and future, know¬ 
ing that no Ill can happen to a wife Man ; whereby 
we fee that what is honeft only is good, which is to 
live happily and honeftly. 

a On the other fide, nothing is good but what is 
honeft j for, who is, or ever was, fo fervently co¬ 
vetous, and of fuch difordinate AffeClions, that the 
fame things, for the Attainment whereof he would 
perpetrate any Wickednefs, he had not much at¬ 
tain’d unto (fetting afide all Punilhment) without 
all that wicked Means? What Advantage or Fruit 
do we aim at, in deliring to know thole Things 
which are hidden from us, how they are moved, 
and by what Caufts agitated in Heaven ? Who is 
lb favage, fo obdurate to natural Studies, that he 
abhors Things worthy Knowledge, receives them 
without Pleafure, or fome Benefit, and values them 
at nothing ? Who is there, that when he haareth 
of the Actions, Speeches, Counfels of magnanimous 
Perfons, eminent in all Virtue, is not affected with 
any Pleafure ? Who is there, that being inftituted 
in an honeft Family, and ingenioufly educated, is 
not offended at Difhonefty, tho’ it bring no Hurt 
to him ? Who is there that looks without Trouble 
upon fuch as live impurely and flagitioully ? Who 
doth not hate fordid, vain, light, frivolous Perfons ? 
If Dilhonefty were not in itfelf avoidable, why 
lhould Men, when they are in the Dark, or in a 
Wildernefs, abftain from any thing that is evil, but 
that the very Deformity and Dilhonefty thereof de¬ 
ters them ? Nothing therefore is more clear, than 
that honeft Things are cxpetible in tbemfelves, and 
dilhoneft Things avoidable in themfelves. 

Hence it followsth, that what is honeft is more 
efteemabie, than tbofe mean Things which accrue 
ty.it. And when we lay, that Folly, Temerity, 
Jnjuftic?, and Intemperance, are avoidable, in re- 
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Sped of thole Things which are consequent to them, 
it contradicts not the former Aflertion, that what is 
dilhoneft only is ill, becaufc they relate not to the 
Hurl of the Body, but to dilhoneft ACtions which 
proceed from Vice. 

e All Good is equal, and every Good is highly 
expetible, and admits neither increafe nor decreafe. 

* Here cometh in a great Controverfy betwixt the 
Stoicks and the Peripateticks, which tho’ Carneades 
affirms to be only verbal, Cicero holdeth to be more 
Things than Words. 

■f- The Peripateticks hold. That all Goods are 
requifite to happy Life. The Stoicks, that whatso¬ 
ever is worthy Eftimation, comprehcndech happy 
Life. Thofe holding Pain to be an Ill, it follows, 
that a wife Man cannot be happy upon the Rack. 
Thefe who account not Pain among the Ills hold, 
that a wife Man continueth happy in the midlt of 
Torments; for, if fome bear thofe Pains with 
greater Courage for their Country, or fome lighter 
Caufe, Opinion, not Nature increafeth or diminifli- 
eth the Power of the Pain. Again, the Peripate- 
licis aflerting three Kinds of Good, affirm a Man 
to be fo much the more happy, the fuller he is of 
external corporeal Goods, or, in the Stoicks Ex- 
preflion, he who hath mod corporeal Eftimables, is 
moft happy, for as much as by them Beautitude is 
compleated. On the contrary, the Stoicks hold, 
that thole Goods which they call of Nature, make 
not, by their Frequency, a Life more happy, or are 
more expetible, or more eftimable ; for then Wis¬ 
dom being expetible, and Health expetible, both to¬ 
gether would be more expetible thanWifdom alone ; 
whereas either being worthy Eftimation than Wif- 
dom alone. For the Stoicks, who held Health to 
be eftimable, but place it not amongft the Goods, 
hold likewise, that no Eftimation is to be preferr’d 
before Virtue. From this the Peripateticks diffent, 
aflerting, that an honeft ACiioa without Pain, is 
more expetible than the fame ACtion with Pain ; 
the Stoicks otherwise : For, as a Taper is darkned 
by the Light of the Sun, and as a Drop of Water 
is loft in the Vaftnefs of the JEgean Sea, and as in • 
the Riches of Croefus the Accellion of one Farthing, 
and one Step in the Way between this and India, 
fo in that End of all Good which the Stoicks 
affert, all the Eftimation of corporeal Things mull 
necelfarily be obfeur’d, overwhelm’d, and perilh, 
by the Splendor and Magnitude of Virtue. And 
as Opportunity ivneueia, is not made any thing 
greater by Production of Time ; for whatfoever is 
opportune hath its Meafurc; fo right Affection, 
MToffawrt. and the Good itfelf placed in it, that 
it be conformable to Nature, admitteth no Accef- 
lion of increafe. For, as that Opportunity,-to 
thofe of which we fpeak, are not made greater by 
Production of Time, for which B^afon the Stoicks 
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conceive, that a happy Life is not more to be de- 
fired, if it be long, than if it be fhort ; and they 
ufe this Simiiv, As it is the Praife of a Shot to fit 
the Foot, neither art many Shoes prtferr'd before two, 
nor the Greater before the Left ; fo in thofe Things, 
whofe Good is confin’d to Opportunity and Con¬ 
venience, neither are the more to be preferred be¬ 
fore the fewer, nor the longer before the fhorter : 
Nor do they argue acutely, who fay, if long Health 
be more to be efteemed than fhort, then likewife a 
long Ufe of Wifdom, more than a fhort; they un- 
derftand not, that the Eftimation of Health is 
judged by Space, that of Virtue by Opportunity ; 
as if they fhould fay likewife a good Deaths or a good 
Labour to a Woman in Travail, is better long than 
jhort ; fo that they fee not that fome Things are 
more efteemed for their Shortnefs, others for their 
Length. 

C H A P. VI. 

Of. Eupathies, 


AS f foon as any ObjeCt is prefented to us, 
which feemeth good. Nature [<7r we faid\ 
drives on to the Acquifition thereof, which being 
done conftamly and prudently, is call’d Will} im¬ 
prudently and exceflively, Defire. 

s Moreover, while we are fo moved, that we 
are in fome Good, that happeneth alfo two Ways, 
when the Soul is moved quietly and conftandy 
according to Reafon, this is called Joy} when 
vainly and exceflively, Pleafure. 

" In like Manner, as we defire good Things 
by Nature, fo by Nature we decline the Ill : This 
Declination, if done according to Reafon, is called 
Caution, if without Reafon, Fear. 1 Caution is 
only in a wife Man, of Fear he is not capable. 

Hence it appeareth, that there are three Kinds 
of good AfFeCtions of the Mind, called k Eupa¬ 
thies, or 1 Conjlancies ; Jay, Caution, Will. 

i m Jay contrary to Pleafure, as Being a ra¬ 
tional Elevation of the Mind. 

1. Caution is contrary to Fear, as being a rational 
Declination of ill. 

3. Will is contrary to Defire, as being a rational 
Appetite. 

Thefe are the primary Eupathies; and as under 
the primary Paflions are comprehended many fub- 
ordinate Paflions ; fo are there fecondary Eupathies 
fubordinate to thofe. 

Under Joy are I. Delegation. 2. Cheerfulnefs. 
3. /Equanimity. 

Under Caution, I. Rejpeil. 2. Clearnefs. 

Under Will are, 1. Benevolence. 2. Salutation. 
3. Charity. 

Notwithftandirg that Eupathies " and Paflions are 
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contrary { yet are there but three Eupathies, the/ 
there are four Paffions}. for there is no- Eupathtr 
contrary to Grief. f 

CHAP. VU. 

Of Paffions. 

P Rom 0 Falfities perceiveth a Perverfity of Iatel- 
1 left, hence fpring up feveral Paffions, and 
Caufes of Diforder. 

p Zeno defineth Paflion, a preternatural Motion 
of the Soul, (or as a Cicero renders it, a Com¬ 
motion of the Soul, averfe from right Reafon, a- 
gainjl Nature.) Others more briefly, a more ve¬ 
hement Appetite. More vehement they call that, 
which recedeth from the Conjlancy of Nature, and 
r is contrary to Nature, wherefore all Paffion is an 
exceflive ftupid Defire. 

s The Kinds of Paflion arife from two opini¬ 
onated Goods, and two opinionated Evils, fo they 
are four. From the Good, Defire and Pleafure •; 
Pleafure from prefent Good, Defire from future; 
from the Ill, Fear and Grief ; Fear from the fu¬ 
ture, Grief from the prefent ; from thefe Things, 
whofe coming we fear, when they do come, grieve 
us. Pleafure and Defire arife from an Opinion of 
good Things, Defire is fervently tranfported to 
that which feemeth good, Pleafure rejoiceth when 
we have obtained what we deftre. Thus « Deftre 
and Fear go foremoft, that to apparent Good, 
this to apparent Ill ; Pleafure and Grief follows; 
Pleafure, when we attain what we defire, u Grief, 
when we incur what we fear. 

v All Paffions arife from Judgment ana Opi¬ 
nion, whence they are more ftriClly defined, (that 
it may appear not only how vicious they are, but 
alfo that they are in our Power)' thus ; 

1 Grief is a frefh Opinion of prefent Ill, where¬ 
in it feemeth fit that a Mind be contracted and de- 
jeCted, or r a Contraction of the Soul caufed by 
Opinion of prefent Illi 

1 Pleafure is a frefh Opinion of prffent Good, 
wherein it feemeth good that the Mind be exalted, 
ed, or * an irrational Elevation of Mind to fome- 
thing that feemeth eligible. 

•> Fear is an Opinion of eminent 111, which 
feemeth to be intolerable, or a Contra&ionof the 
Soul difobedient to Reafon, caufeeF by Expectation 
of III. 

c Defire is an Opinion of Good to come, that 
if it were prefent, it were fit for our Ufe, or * an 
Appetite difobedient to Reafon, caufcd by the Opi¬ 
nion of Confequent Good. 

Thefe four are, as Hecato faith, primary P»>- 
fions, under each of which there are fubordinate 
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ftOoat, Several Specie* belonging to their proper 

^Under Grief are thefe Kinds, 

• Envy, invidentia ; a' Grief at the 

Profperity of other*, f which doth no Hurt to 
him that envieth, * for feme Men defire to fee 
rheir Neighbours fupprefled, that themfelves might 
be advanced above them. For if a Man grieve at 
the Profperity of another, whereby he is dama¬ 
ged, he is not properly (aid to envy ; as that of 
Heller to Agamemnon ; but he who is nothing da¬ 
maged by the Profperity of another, yet grieveth 
thereat, truly envieth. 

h AEmulation , (not here taken for the I- 

mitation of Virtue, for that is laudable) a Grief 
that another Man enjoyeth that which we defire 
and want, or as Laertius, a Grief for another’s Fe¬ 
licity, which we wifh to ourfelves, and an Emula¬ 
tion thereof, as greater than our own. 

* Jealoufy, frltiolvriet, Obtreffation , a Grief left 
another enjoy what we k love and poflefs. 

1 Companion, 2 a»©-, Aiifericordia , a Grief for 
the Mifery another fuffers undefervedly, for no Man 
compafiionates the Punifhment of a Parricide or 
Tray tor. 

Anguijh , iy9ot, Anger, an oppreffive Grief. 

Mourning, ortr 9 &, Luff us, Grief for the Death 
of a Friend that was dear to us. 

Wailing, Mceror, a Grief accompanied with 
Tears. 

Trouble, bJIvm, arumna, a laborious piercing 
Grief. 

Sorrow, Dolor, a vexatious Grief, perhaps the 
fame which in Stobceusx s termed dan, a Grief, with 
conflict of Spirit. 

” Lamentation, del*, a Grief withTkoughtfulnefs, 
proceeding from, and encreafing by Confidcration 
and Difcourfe. 

Molejlia, a permanent Grief. 

Affliaion, a Grief with corporeal Torment. 

Defperation, a Grief without any Hope of A- 
mendment. 

Ero^towif, an urgent Grief attended by Difficul- 

A'^or, a Grief taking away the Voice. 

2 “'yjtw/f, an irrational Grief corroding, and 
hindering us from enjoying the prefent. 

Under Pleafure, are, 

° Malevolence , iTi%*iffx*x.i<t, a Pleafure at ano¬ 
ther’s Ill, without any Good to ourfelves. This 
hath no real Subfiftence, for no gcod Man was 
ever known to rejoice at the Harm of another. 

Delegation , tuiKnoit, a Pleafure affecting ard 
toothing the Mind by the Ear, and in like manner 
by the Eye, touch, fmeU, or tafte, which are all 
of one kind. 
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Jaffa tion, a boafting Pleafure, with infolent Be¬ 
haviour. 

Tig 4 .it, quafe rpi4ar, an Inclination of the Mind 
to Diffolutenefs. 

Cs.ia.yyy* s. the Diffolution of Virtue. 

’ Aaytbfioyoot, a Pleafure from Things not expedled. 

TortTet*. a Pleafure caufed by Sight, without 
Deceit 

Under Fear, are 

Dread, deifies, a Fear caufing AiQ-- 

Sloth, bxoot, Pigritia, a Fear of future A£lion, 
or Sufception of Labour. 

Shame, a'tajQit, a Fear of Ignominy. 

’ , £vr**S«, a Fear of fome unufual Phantafy. 

*6a Fear with Lofs, or Trepidation of 
Voice. 

Aysrritf.a Fear of fomething uncertain, or a Fear 
of offending or falling. 

AeetiS'auyevi*, a Fear of Gods or Demons. 

Ate t, a Fear of fome grievous Thing. 

Terror, a Fear, which by ftriking the Mind, 
caufeth Rednefs, Palenefs, Trembling, or Gnafh- 
ing of the Teeth. 

Timor, a Fear of approaching III. ^ 

Favor, a- Fear thrufting the- Mind out of it* 
Pla^e. 

Exanimatio, a Fear confequent, and, as it were. 
Companion to Favor. 

Conturbatio, a Fear which difpferfeth ail our 
Thoughts. 

Formido, a permanent Fear. 

The Pafliuns fubordinate to Defire are generally 
two. Anger and Love. 

Anger is a Defire of taking Revenge upon thofe 
by wnom we conceive our felves wrong’d. 

The Species thereof are, 

©i tp'ot. or as Cicero, Svyutit, excandefcentia , 
Anger beginning. 

XtAot, Anger increaflng. 

u Miirit, odium. Anger inveterate. 

Korof. Inimicitia, Anger watching the Occafion 
of Revenge. 

ri(Xfi'<*, Anger breaking forth into Action. 

Mi loot, a Defire whereby we wifh Ill to another, 
witli continual Progreflion. 

Malice, Difcordia, a bitter Anger, with utmoft 
Hatred, conceived in the H.-art. 

QiAortiicU, a Defire converfant in Difference of 
Opinions. 

Love is an Impulfion of Good-will for apparent 
Beauty, whereby it is diftinguifh’d from the Love 
of the Virtuoua, which is a voluntary Sufception of 
‘Labour for true Beauty. The Species of Love are, 

Zt tine, Indigcntia , an (inexpleble) Defire of that 
which we want, and being feparated from it, in 
vain incline to it. 
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nS9®-, Dejidertum , a Deli re-to fee that which 
is not prefinr. They diftinguifh thefe two thus ! 
Defire is of thofe Things which are fa id, or predi¬ 
cated of any Thing which they call Categorems, as 
to have Riches, to take Honours ; Indigence is of 
the Tilings themfilvcs ; as of Honours, of Money. 

"If/tf®-, Dcfire of Con vc r fa lion of that which is 
abfent. 

imnJ'ctix, Defire of Pleafure. 
f/jia. Delire of Riches. 
t. Delire of Glory. 

In all thefe Paflions there is Opinion. Opini¬ 
on is a weak AfTent. Hence Paflions, (as Chryfip- 
pus in lvs Book of Paflions affirms) are Judgments ; 
for Avarice : s an Opinion, or falfc Judgment that 
Money is good ; Drunkennefs and Intemperance 
are the like. Opinion is likewife fudden from the 
contradlivc Motion of an unreafonable Elation of 
the Mind, unreafonable and preternatural, in as 
much as it is not obedient to Reafon. For every 
l’aflion is violent : Wherefore oftentimes, tho’ we 
fee in thofe that are tranfported by Paffion, the In¬ 
convenience thereof; yet notwithttanding, the fame 
Pcrfons that condemn'it, are carried away by it, as 
by a Headftrong Horfe, and therefore properly may 
uic that Saying: 

Againjl my ‘Judgment Nature forcetb me. 

Meaning by Judgment, the Knowledge of right 
Things; for Man is carried beyond Nature by 
Paffion, to tranfgrefs natural Reafon and Right. 

All thofe who are led by Paflion, are diverted 
ftom Reafon, bet in another Manner than thofe 
who are deceived. For the Deceived, as for Ex¬ 
ample, they who think Atoms to be the Principles 
of all Things, when they come to know that they 
are not, change their Judgment: But thofe that 
are in Paffion, altho’ that they are taught not to 
grieve, or fear, or give Way to any Paflion in the 
Soul, yet they do not put them off, but are led on 
•by their Paflions, until they come to be fubje£t to 
llieir tyrannical Sway. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Sicknefs and Infirmities. 

'"pHe r Fountain of all Paflions is Intemperance, 
which is a total Defection from the Mind, 
and from right Reafon, fo averfe from the Pre- 
feription of Reafon, that the Appetites of the Soul 
can by no Means be ruled or contained. As 
therefore Temperance allaytth Appetites, and 
caufeth them to obey right Reafon, and prderveth 
the confiderate Judgments of the Mind ; fo Intem¬ 
perance, the Enemy thereto, enflameth, troubleth, 
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and incitetfi the State of the Soul Thus Gifcfc 
and Fears, and the reft of the Paflions, all arite 
from this. For, as when the Blood is corrupt, or 
Flegrti, or Choler aboondeth, Stckneffes or Infir¬ 
mities arife in the Body ; fo the Diforder of ill o. 
pinions, and thtir Repugnance to one another, di- 
vefteth the Soul of Health, and troubleth it with 
Difeafcs. 

* Paflions the Mind become* indifpofed, and 
as it were lick. Sicknefs of Mind, tfowpa, j s an 
Opinion and Defile of that which fcemeth greatly 
expetible, but is not fuch, as Love of Women, of 
Wine, of Money. Thefe riar.'pWJ* have likewife 
their Contraries in the other Extream, as Hatred of 
Women, of Wine, of Money. 

This Sicknefs of Mind happening with Imbecili¬ 
ty, is called iftoinlpuc, Infirmity. For, as in the 
Body there are Infirmities, as Gouts, Gonvulfions, 
and the like ; fo are there Infirmities in the Mind, 
as Love of Glory, Love of Pleafure. And as in 
Bodies there is a Propenfity to fome particular Dif- 
eafes ; fo in the Mind there is a Proclivity Mftdloto'ut, 
or twuflxpjoiet, to fome particular Paflions, as pSwsfia, 
Propenfity to Envy, eitiKtnpuovrn, Propenfity to Un- 
mercifulnefs, and the like. 

‘ In this Place, much Pains hath been taken by 
the Stoicks, chiefly by Chryfippus, to compare the 
SicknelTes of the Mind with thofe of the Body. 

Paflion (for as much as Opinions are inconlhnt- 
ly and turbulently tolled up and down) is always 
in Motion ; and when this Fervour and Concita- 
tion of the Mind is inveterate, and, as it were, 
fettled in the Veins and Marrow, then arifeth Sick¬ 
nefs and Infirmities, and thofe Averlions which are 
contrary to thofe Infirmities and Difeafcs. Thefe 
differ only intentionally, but really are the fame, 
arifing from Defire and-Pteifure ; for when Money 
is defired, and Reafon not immediately applied, a« 
a Socratick Medicine to cure that’Defire, the Evil 
fpreadeth through the Veins, and cleareth to the 
Bowels, and become* Sicknefs and Infirmity, 
which when they grow inveterate, cannot be pluck¬ 
ed away. The Name of this Sicknefs is Avarice 
In like Manner arife other SicknelTes, as Deftre of 
Glory, Defire of Women, fi \oyvnia, and the reft 
of SicknelTes and - Infirmities. Their Contraries 
arife from Fear, as Hatred of Women, tunyvrda. 
Hatred of Mankind, Inhofpitality, all which are 
Infirmities of the Mind, arifing from Fear of thofe 
Things which they fly and {bun. 

Infirmity of Mind is defined, A vehement Op- 
nion , inherent , and wholly implanted in us, of a 
^Thing not to be defired , ms if it tuere exceeding to 
be defired. Tbit whit* arifeth ftom Averfion, is 
defined, A vehement Opinion, inherent, and through¬ 
ly implanted in us 3 of a Thing that ought not to to 
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konned, «* if it ought to bt flmtned. This Opini¬ 
on is a judging ourfelves to know what we have 

B °Under Infirmity are thefe Species, Love of Money, 
ef Honour, of Women, of curious Meats, and the 
Jike. Love of Money, Avarice, is a vehement 
Opinion, inherent, and throughly implanted in us, 
as if it were exceedingly to be defired. Jn the like 
Manner are all the red defined. 

Averiions are defined thus, Inhofpitality is a ve¬ 
hement Opinion, inherent, and tbroteghly implanted 
in us, that Guefis ought to be Jbuuncd. In like man¬ 
ner is defined Hatred of Womankind, fuch as was 
that of Hippolitus, and of Mankind as that of 37 - 


Paffions are moving Affcflions, fo that they cannot 
be Parts of permanent Af£e&ion3. 

And as in all Things the Soul refembleth the 
Body, foin good likewife. In the Body, the chief- 
ell are Beauty, Strength, Health, Soundnefi, Agi¬ 
lity ; fo likewife in the Mind And as the good 
Temper of the Body is, when thofe Things where¬ 
of we confill, agree well among themfelves ; fo 
the Health of the Soul is, when the Judgments and 
Opinions thereof agree. This is the Virtue of the 
Soul, which fume affirm to be Temperance ; others, 
a Soul obedient to the Precepts of Temperance, 
and obfequious thereunto, not having any Speciouf- 
nefs of her own. But, whether one or other, it 
is only in a wife Man ; yet there is one Kind of 
Health of the Soul, which is common alfo to the 


another ; fo are fome more inclinable to Fear, ci¬ 
thers to other Paffions ; in fome is Anxiety, where¬ 
by they are anxious; in others Choler, which diC- 
fereth from Anger ; for it is one Thing to be chole- 
rick, another Thing to be angry, as Anxiety dif¬ 
fers from Grief ; for all are not anxious, who are 
fometimes grieved, nor are all that are anxious 
grieved always : As there is a Difference betwixt 
Ebricty and Ebriofity, and it is one Thing to be a 
Lover, another to be amorous. 

This Propenfity of feveral Perfons to feveral 
Sicknefles, is called from an Analogy to the Body, 
Infirmity, whereby is underftood a Propenfity to 
be Tick : But in good Things, becaufe lome ace 
more apt to fome Goods than to others, it is ftiled 
Facility, in ill Things Proclivity, implying a Lap- 
lion ; in Neuters it hath the former Name. 

As there is Sicknefs, Infirmity, and Defe& in 
the Body, fo in the Mind, Sicknels is the Cor¬ 
ruption of the whole Body. Infirmity is Sicknels, 
•with fome Weaknefs. Defeat is, when the Parts 
of the Body difageee with one another, whence a- 
rifeth Pravity, Diftortion, Deformity of the Limbs ; 
fo that thofe two, Sicknefs and Infirmity, arife 
from the Confufion and Trouble of the Health of 
the whole Body ; Defed is feen in perfetff Health. 
But, in the Mind, Sicknefs is not diftinguiflieJ 
from Infirmity, but by Cogitation only. 

Vitiofity is a Habit or Affedfron, inconftant in 
itfelf, and oft differing in the whole Courfe of Life ; 
fo that in one, by the Corruption of Opinions, is 
bred Sicknefs and Infirmity ; in the other, Incon- 
ftancy and Repugnance. For every V ice hath not 
disagreeing Parts, as of them who are not far from 
Wifdom, that Affe&ion .is Afferent from (elf, as 
being unwjfe, but not diftorted nor depraved. 

Sicknefs and Infirmities are Pars of V itiofity ; 
but, whether Paffions are Parts thereof alfo, it is a 
Queftios. For Vices are permanent Affections, 


Unwifc, when by the Care of Phyficians, the Di- 
ftemper of the lVIind is removed. 

And as there is in the Body an apt Figure of the 
Limbs, together with a Swcetn.Ts of Colour, which 
is called Beauty ; fo in the Soul, Equalitv, and 
Conftancy of Opinions, and Judgments following 
Virtue, with a certain Firmncfs and Stability, or 
including the very Power of Virtue, is called 
Beauty. 

Likewife correfpondent to the Powers, Nerves, 
and Efficacy of the Body, in the fame Terms are 
named the Powers of the Soul. Agility of Body is 
called Quicknefs ; the fame Commendation is a- 
feribed to Wit, in rcfpetft that the Soul over-run¬ 
neth many Things in a fhort Time. Only there 
is this Difference betwixt Souls and Bodies; ftrong 
Souls cannot be affaulted by Difeafes, ftrong Bodies 
may. But the Offenfions of Bodies may happen 
without any Fault; thofe of the Soul cannot, all 
whofe Sickneffes and Paffions proceed from Con¬ 
tempt of Reafiin, and therefore are in Men only ; 
for, tho’ Beafts do fome Things like this, .yet they 
fall not into Paffions. 

Betwixt ac'utj and obtufe Perfons, there is this- 
Difference, the Ingenious, as Corinthian Brafs, 
ruileth, flowly falling into Sicknels, and more 
quickly get out of it : The Dull do not fo ; neither 
doth the Soul of an Ingenious Perfbn fall into every 
Sicknefs and Paffion; for, there are not many 
Tilings extremely favagi and cruel, and fome alfo 
have a Shew of Humanity, as Companion, Grief, 
Fear. 

But the Infirmities and Sicknefles of the Mind 
are Jefs eafily rooted out, than thofe great Vices 
which are contrary to the Virtues j for the Sick- 
neffes remaining, the Vices may be taken away, 
becaufe the Sicknefles are no fooner healed, than the 
Vices are removed. 
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CHAP. IX. well-doing of 

Of Virtue and Vice. K«r^T»f, 

Motions. 

T^Irtue " is a convenient Affection of the Soul AiHipoavn t. The Soience of avoiding juft Blame, 

V throughout all I.ife. Fortitude, is the Science of Things grievous, not 

Of Virtues there are three Kinds : The iirft ge- grievous and neuter ; the Species under it thefe* 
neral, taken for any Perfection of a Thing, as of a 'EyufotTot*, A Science tenacious of right Rea. 
Statue : The fecond are w Sciences, or Conte-mpla- fon. 

tive, which, according to Hecaton, confift in Spc- Kefltfi*, a Science perfifting in eight Judgment, 

culation, as Prudence and Jufiice. The thud not ©<tff«x«oT»r, A Science whereby we truft. 

Sciences, or not contemplative, which are confidered The Science of overcoming thole 

as consequent to the fpeculative } as. Health, Things which happen to the Good and Bad.° 
Strength, Hope, Joy, and the like. Health is con- 'Isi^vyU, A Science of the Soul, which renders 
iequent to Temperance, a theoretick Virtue, as her invincible: 

Strength to the Building of an Arch. They are iiAorotia, The Science of going through to the 
called not-contemplative, becaufe they requite no Af- Attainment of that which we propofe to ouifelves. 
fent, but are by after Acceflion, and common even Jujlice is the Science of diftributing to every 
to the Wicked, as Health and Strength. one according to his Deleft; under Juftice are four 

Vice is the contrary to Virtue, for the rational fubordinate Virtues. 

Creature is perverted fometimes by the Perfuafion 'EvaiCetet, The Science of worfhipping the Godi. 
of exterior Things, fometimes by the Counlel of Xfirs-orwc. The Science of well-doing, 
thole with whom he converfeth, contrary to Na- 'EuruutnmvU, The Science of Equality in Com- 
turc, who gives us Inclinations unperverted. munity. 

Of Vices therefore there are two Kinds; the ’E.umi’ctsJn^tet, The Science of contrafting ho- 
£rft, Ignorance of thole Things whereof Virtues are neftly with others 

the Knowledge; as Imprudence, Intemperance, In like manner of Vices, fome are primary, 
Injuftice ; the fecond not-ignorances ; as Pufillani- others fubordinate to the Primary. The primary 
mity, Imbecility. Vices are. Imprudence , Intemperance, PuJtUanir.uty, 

Panatius alTerteth two Virtues, Theoretick and Injujlice. 

Praflick : Others three, Rational, Natural and * Imprudence is the Ignorance of Things good, 
Moral-, Pojjidonius four; Cleanthes, Chryftppus, ill, and neuter ; and the Ignorance of Things to 

and Antipater more ; Apollodorus one only, Pru- be done, not to be done, and neuter. 

dence. Intemperance is the Ignorance of Things expeti- 

Of Virtues, fome are primary, others fubordinate. ble, avoidable, and neuter. 

The primary ire four. Prudence, Temperance, For- Pufillani mity is the Ignorance of Things grievous, 

titude, Jujlice ; the iirft converfant in Offices, the not grievous and neuter. 

lecond in Appetite, the third in Tolerance, the Injujlice is the Ignorance of diftributing to every 
fourth in Diftribution. one according to bis Deferts. 

Prudence is the Science of Things that arc to be The fubordinate Vices to thefe are correfpondent 
done, and not to be done, and neuter; or the to the fccondary Virtues, as, eU&taU, Ctyfvr'aeuus- 
Knowledge of good, bad, and neuter in civil Life. xe/ 3 «xl«t, which are defined anfwerably to their op- 
The Virtues fubordinate to Prudence are five. polite Virtues. 

’EvCvhia., the Science of Things that are to be Thefe Virtues are perfect, and confift in Gin- 
done, how they may be done beneficially. temptation ; but there are other Virtues which are 

’Ev^oytarTht, The Science of comprehending not Arts, but Faculties, confilfing in Exercife, as. 

Things to be effe&ed. Health of the Soul, Integrity and Strength thereof, 

'Ayyivata., The Science of finding out our Office, and pulchritude. For, as the Health of the Body is 
The Science of attaining the Scope in a good Temperature of hot, cold, drr, and moill; 
<eve r y Thing. lb the Health of the Soul is a good Temperature of 

'Ev{ii)X cUf ‘“ t > The Science of finding out the IlTues the Do&rines in the Souk And as the Strength of 

of Things. the Body confiftctb in a Tendon of the Nerves, fo 

* Temperance, is the Science of Things, expetible, the Strength of the Soul in a proper Extenfion 

avoidable, and neuter. Under Temperance are thereof to Judgment and A&ion: And as the Beauty 

thefe Species. of the Body is a Symmetry of all the Parts topne 

another, and to the Whole, fo the Beauty of the 

u Laert. 7. g. Sec. w Stob. 1. Sec. x Stob. by whom ccm& Laertius, who eppfiee this Defiaitioa to Tcsufcrsocc. JT Stob. 
’Afixrtm Si iymecr iyaiSr, £ xaxm, £ »tvH{en. £ Syrouu So w*4ur, £ itili gar ; Sa fupply the Text. 
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Soul is the Symmetry »f die Reafbtl and Part* there- have a natural Appetite to Good 5 and as a Stick 
of to the Whole, and to one another. is either ftreight or crooked, lo Man mull be ei- 

*A 11 thole Virtues which are Sciences and Arts, ther juft or unjuft; but cannot be either more or 
have common Theorems, and the fame End, where- lels juft or unjuft. 

fore they are (as x Zeno laith) infeparable, connexed c That Virtue may be learned, is afierted by 

to one another, as Chryjippus, Apollodorus and He- Chryjippus , in his Firft Book of the End , and by 
{ aton affirm. He wlx> hath one hath all, (faith Cleanthes and Poffidonius in his Exhortations , and 
b Cbry/tppus) and he who dt th according to one, Hecaton , becaufe Men of bad are made good, 
doth according to all. He who hath Virtue, is not That it may be loft, is like wife affirmed by 

only contemplative, hut alfo pradick of thole things Chryfippus, deny’d by Cleanthes. The firlt faith, 

which are to be done. Things which are to be it may be lojl by Drunkennejs or Madne/s ; the other, 
done, are either expetible, tolerable, diftributible, that it cannot be lojl, by rtafon of the firm Ccmpre- 
or retainable ; fo that whofoever doth one Thing htnfions of the Soul. 

wifely, doth another juftly, another ccnftantly, ano- d . Virtue is in itfelf Virtue, and not for Hope or 
tber temperately ; and fo is both wife, magnani- Fear of any external Thing. It is expetible in 
mous, -juft and temperate. itfelf ; for which Reafon, when we do any thing 

Notwithftanding thefe Virtues differ from one amifs, art are afhamed, as knowing that only to 
another by their Heads : For, the Heads of Pru- be good, which is honeft. 

dence are, to contemplate and do well; that which £ In Virtue confifteth Felicity, for the End cf 
is to be done in the firft Place, and in the Second, Virtue is to live convenient to Nature. Every Vir- 
to contemplate wbat Things are to be avoided, as tue is able to make a Man live convenient to Na- 
obftruftive to that which is to be done. The pro- rure ; for Man hath natural Inclinations for the 
per Head of Temperance is to compofe our own finding out of Offices for the Compofure of Appe- 
Appetites in the firft Place, and to conlider them ; tites, for Tolerance and Diftribution. Virtue there¬ 
in the fecond, thofe under the fubordinate Virtues, fore is felf-fufficient to Beatitude, as Zeno, Chryfip- 
as being obftrudive and divertive of Appetites. The pus, and Hecaton affert. Por. if, faith he, Magna - 
Heads of Fortitude are, in the firft Place, to con- nimity, as conceiving all Things to be below itfelf, 
fider all that we are to undergo ; in the fecond, o- is felf-fufficient , and that be a Part of Virtue, Vir- 
ther fubordinate Virtues. The Heads of Juftice tue itfelf, which defpifeth all Things that obJiruR 
are, in the firft Place, to conlider what every one her, mujl alfo be felf-fufficient to Beatitude. But 
defervesj in the fecond, the reft: for all Virtues Paneetius and Poffidonius deny that Virtue is felf- 
confider the Things that belong to all, and the Sub- fufficient, affirming, that it requires the AJJiflance 
ordinate to one another. Whence Paneetius faith, of Health, Strength , and Neceffaries ; yet they 
It is in Virtue as in many Archers, who /hoot at hold, that Virtue is always ufed, as Cleanthes af- 
tne Mari, diftinguijhed by divers Colours ; every one firms, for it cannot be loft, and is always pra&is’d 
aims at the Mark , but one propofes to bimftlf the by a per fed! Mind, which is good. 
white Line, another the Black, and fo of the rtjl ; f Juftice is not by Nature, but by Prefcription, 

for all thefe place their ultimate End in hitting the as Law and right Reafon. Thus Chryjippus in his 
Mari, but every one propofes to himfelf a ftveral Book of Honefty. 

manner of bitting : fo all Virtues have Beatitude, * Virtue hath many Attributes, it is call’d, 

which is placed conformably to Nature for their End, I. 'Ayafat, a Good, becaufe it leadeth us to right 

but feveral Perftns purfue it feveral Ways. Life. 

As Virtues are inseparable, fo are they the fame 2. 'Aqtrhr, becaufe it is approv’d without any 
fubftantially with the: fupreme Part of the Soul, in Controverfy, as being moft excellent, 
which refpe& all Virtue is laid to be a Body, for 3. mod dim, becaufe 'tis worthy of much Study, 

the Intellect and Sou) ale a Body ; for the Soul is 4. 'tontsnrdr, becaufe it may juftly be praifed. 

a ." , * rm Spirit innate in us : therefore our Soul is 5. becaufe it inviteth thofe that delire it. 

a llying Creature, for it hath Life and Senfe, efpe- 6. ^.upqte/o, becaufe it conduccth to Goodnefs 
cially the fupreme Part thereof, called the Intel- of Life. 

lea. Wherefore all Virtue is a living Creature, 7. yd,riper, becaufe it is ufeful. 

becaufe it is efiemially the Intellect ; and therefore 8. itf&cr, becaufe it is rightly expetible. 

tO>roi( Kftm, for that Expreffion is confequent to 9. irayudior, becaufe being prefent it profiteth ; 

this Aflertion. being abfent, it doth not. 

Between Virtue and Vied there is no Medium 10. Kortlvds, becaufe it hath an Ufe that exceeds 
(contrary to the Peripmteticks, who affert a - mean the Labour. 

* rogreffion betwixt Virtue and Vice) for all Men 

» Pkt. reyojn. Snide. b aid. « 
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11. £v 1 tt?Kt{, becaufe it is alone fufficient to him 
that hath it. 

12. avtvS'iit, becaufe it takes away all Want. 

13. 'im'xjtSv, becaufe it is common in Ufe, and 
extendeth to all the Ufes of Life. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the End. 

T HE b End is that, for whofe Sake all Offices 
are done, but itfelf is not done for the Sake of 
any ; or that to which all Things done convenient¬ 
ly in Life are referred, itfelf is referred to nothing. 

The End is taken three Ways ; Firft, for the 
f.nal Good , u hich confifteth in rational Converfa- 
tion. Secondly, for the Scope, which is convenient 
Life, in relation thereto. Laftly, for the Ultimate 
of Expetibles, unto which all the reft are referred. 

Scope and End differ j for Scope is the propofeJ 
Body, which they who purfue Beatitude aim at. 
Felicity is propofed as the Scope, but the End is the 
Attainment of that Felicity. If a Man throw a 
Spear, or an Arrow at any Thing, he muft do all 
Things that he may take his Aim aright, and yet 
fo, as to do all Things whereby he may hit ; fo 
when we fay, it is the ultimate End of Man to ob¬ 
tain the Principles of Nature , we imply, in like 
manner, he muft do all Things neceffary to taking 
Aim, and all Things likewife to the hitting of the 
Marie ; but this is the laft, the chief Good in Life, 
that is to be felefted, not defired. 

Reafon being given to rational Creatures, for the 
mod perfect Direction, to live according to Rea¬ 
fon, is in them to live according to Nature, that 
being the Artificer of Appetite. Hence Zeno firft 
(in his Difcourfe of Human Nature) affirms, that 
the End is to live conformably, that is, to live ac¬ 
cording to one’s own Reafon concordantly ; as on 
the contrary, favage Beads that are always at Dif¬ 
ference, live miferably. 

The. Followers of Zeno, conceiving his Expref- 
fion not full enough, enlarged it. Firft, Cleanthes, 
his Succefibr, added to Nature, making it up-thus, 

\The End is to live conformably to Nature, which is 
to live according to Virtue ; for Nature leads us to 
Virtue. Thus Cleanthes in his Book of Pleajure, 
and Poffidonius, and Hecaton in his Book of Ends. 

Chryftppus, to make the Expreflio* of Cleanthes 
more clear, expounds it thus. To live according to 
expert Knowledge of Things which happen naturally ; 
for our Natures are Parts of the Univerfc, our End 
therefore is to live conformably to Nature, which 
Chryftppus, in his Firft Book of Ends, expounds, 
both our own proper human Nature, and likewife 
the common Nature of the Univerfe. But Cbe- 
anthes allows only common Nature to be followed, 
and not the Particular. To live according to this 
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Knowledge, is all one as to live according to Vir¬ 
tue, not doing any thing forbidden by our Com¬ 
mon Law. Right Reafon, which is current a- 
mongft all, being the very fame that is in God, 
the Governor of all. The Virtue thereof, and the 
Beatitude of a happy Man, is, when all Things 
are ordered according to the Correfpondence of a 
Man’s Genius, with the Will of him who governs 
the Univerfe. 

Diogenes defineth the End, a good Ufe of Reafon, 
in the Election and Refufal of natural Things, chu- 
fing thofe that are according to Nature, and refufing 
thofe that are repugnant to Nature. So likewife 
Antipater. 

Archidemus defineth it. To live, performing esm- 
pleatly all Offices, chufwg of thofe Things which are 
according to Nature, the greatefl and mojl principal, 
and not to be able to tranfgrefs them. 

Pantetius, to live according to the Appetites given 
us by Nature. 

Poffidonius , to live contemplating the Truth and 
Order of the Univerfe. 

1 Thus by living according to Nature, the Stoicks 
underftand three Things : Firft, to live according 
to the Knowledge of thofe Things which happen 
by Nature. This is Zeno’s End, to live convenient 
to Nature. Secondly, to live, preferving all, or the 
greater Part of mean Offices. This Expolition 
differeth from the former ; for that is a Reftitude, 
proper only to a wife Man ; this is the Office of a 
progreflive, not perfect Perfon, which may likewife 
be to the Foolifh. The Third is, to live in Fn- 
joyment of all, or the greater Part of thofe Things 
which are according to Nature. This is not con- 
ftituted in our A ft ion, for it confifteth of that kind 
of Life which enjoyeth V irtue, and of thofe Things 
which are according to Nature, and are not in our 
Power. 

k The chief Good, therefore, is to live fiiitably 
to the Knowledge of thofe Things which arrive by 
•Nature, cleftive of thofe which are according to 
Nature, and rejeftive of thofe which are contrary 
to Nature. 1 This is to live conveniently and con¬ 
formably to Nature, when the Soul entring into 
the Path of Virtue, walketh by the Steps and Gui¬ 
dance of right Reafon, and followeth God. That 
which is in other Arts is artificial, is here epige- 
matick and confequent. 

This End is Beatitude. Beatitude by Zeno, is 
defined a good Courfe of Life, which Definition is 
uled likewife by Cleanthes and Chryftppus, and all 
their Followers, who affirm Beatitude to be nothing 
but a happy Life. 

Fair, and Good, and Virtue, and that which for- 
-ticipates of Virtue, are equivalent Terms, whence 
it follows, that Beatitude is all one with living ac¬ 
cording to Virtue. “ And as Good and Virtue ad- 
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mit no Degrees of Increafe or Diminution, neither 
doth the ultimate End of all Good and Virtue in¬ 
creafe or diminifh : For, as they who are drowned 
are no more able to breathe, tho’ they are nearer to 
the Top of the Water, than they who are in the 
Bottom; nor a little Whelp, the Time of whofe 
Sight approacheth, fee any more than one that is 
n^wly littered ; fo he, who hath made fome little 
Progrefs in Virtue, is no lefs in Mifcry, than he 
who hath made none. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Indifferents. 

O F Things, as we have faid, fome are good, 
fome ill, fome indifferent. “To deny this 
Difference of Things, would be to confound all 
Lite, as Arijlo doth ; neither could there be any 
Funftion or Aft of Wifdom, fince that, if amongft 
thofe Things which appertain to Life there were no 
Difference, no Election were requifite. 

Good and Ill, as we faid, are thofe Things 
which are honeft or difhoneft. Of thefe hitherto. 
Betwixt both thefe, there are fome Things which 
confer nothing to happy or unhappy Life, called 
Indifferents. 0 To Profit is a Motion or State pro¬ 
ceeding from Virtue ; to Hurt is a Motion or State 
proceeding from Vice; but Indifferents neither 
Profit nor Hurt ; fuch are Life, Health, Pleafure, 
Beauty, Strength, Riches, Honour, Nobility, and 
their Contraries ; Death, Sicknefs, Grief, Defor¬ 
mity, Imbecility. Poverty, Difhonour, Meannefe, 
and the like. Thus Hecaton in his feventh Book 
of Ends, and Apollodorus in his Ethicks, and Chry- 
fippus. Thefe therefore are not Goods, but In¬ 
differents. For, as the Property of Heat is to 
warm, not to cool ; fo is it of Good to profit, not 
to hurt. But Health and Wealth do not hurt 
more than they profit, therefore Health and Wealth 
are not Goods. Again, that which we may ufe ill 
as well as well, is not good ; but Health and 
Wealth may be ufed ill as well as well, therefore 
Health and Wealth are not Goods. Yet Poffido- 
mus reckons thefe amongfl Goods. But Hecaton 
in his 19th of Good, and Cbryfippus of Pleafure , 
will not allow Pleafure a Good ; for Pleafures are 
difhoneft, but nothing dilhoneft is good. 

p Moreover, Riches, as Diogenes conceiveth, 
have not only this Power that they guide to Plea¬ 
fure and good Health, but that they comprife 
them. They do not the fame in Virtue nor in 
other Arts, whereto Money may be a Guide, but 
it cannot contain them. Thus, if Pleafure or 
Health were good. Riches likewife fhould be num¬ 
bered amongft the good ; but if Wifdom be good, 
it followeth not that Riches likewife be good, nor 
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that any Thing which is not reckoned amongft the 
good 5 that which is good cannot be contained by 
any Thing which is not amongft the Good. And 
alfo for this Reafon, becaufe Sciences and Com- 
prehenfions of Things, by which Arts are produced, 
move Appetition ; but if Riches are not reckoned 
among the Good, it followeth that no Art can be 
contained in Riches, and much lefs any Virtue, 
for Virtue requireth far more Study and Exercife 
than Art, and comprifeth the Firmnefs, Stability, 
and Conftancy of all Life, which Art doth not. 

1 Things are faid to be indifferent in three Re- 
fpeiSts : Firft, if they move neither Appetite nor 
Averfion, as, if the Stars be of even Number, or 
to have even or uneven Hairs on our Head, to 
ftretch out the Finger this Way or that Wav, to 
take up a Straw, and the like. Secondly, Things 
are faid to be indifferent which move Appetite and 
Averfion equally, not one more than the other ; as 
in two Pieces of Silver of equal Value, no Way dif¬ 
ferent, which to him who comes to make Choice 
of either, are indifferent. There is an Appetition 
to the Elciftion of one, but not more of this than 
of that. The third Kind of Indifferents are thofe 
which are neither good nor III, expetible nor avoid¬ 
able, conducing neither to Happinefs nor Unhappi- 
nefs. In this Senfe all Things are called indifferent, 
which are betwixt Virtue and Vice, as Health, 
Wealth, Strength, Glory, and the like; for we 
may be happy without thefe, tho’ their Ufe bath 
fome Relation to Happinefs, their Abufe to Unhap- 
pinefs. In this Senfe whatsoever we may fometimes 
ufe well, other Times ill, is indifferent, which 
Kind appertained! chiefly to Ethick. 

' Again, of Indifferents fome are Natural, and 
move Appetite, as Health, Strength, Soundnefs of 
Senfe, and the like } fome Preternatural, which 
move Averfion, as Sicknefs, Infirmity, and the 
like ; fome Neuter, which move neither Appetite 
nor Averfion, as the Conftitution of the Soul and 
Body, one capable of receiving Phantafies, the other 
Wounds. 

Of natural and preternatural Indifferents, fome 
are primary , others by Participation. Primary na¬ 
tural Indifferents are Motions or Affedions conve¬ 
nient with Reafon, as Health and Strength. Par¬ 
ticipant are thofe by which that Motion or Affection 
is communicated, as a healthful Body, found Senfe. 
Preternatural Indifferents are the contrary to thefe. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of EJlimation. 

rpStimation, i'ia, is a certain Concurrence with 
convenient Life, * which concerns all good. 
Eftimation * is twofold ; on;, a mediate Power or 
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Ufe concurring with Life according to Nature; ferred toward* its End ; and on the other Side the 
fuch we call Health or Wealth, as far as they con- contrary ; yet the Prepofition of the Die nothing 
duce to Life, according to Nature. The other is conduceth to that End ; fo thofe which are prefer- 
the Valuation of the Eftimator, impofed by him red, relate indeed to the End, but nothing pertain 
■who is skilful in fuch Things. to the Power and Nature thereof. 

Again, EJlimatian is taken three Ways : Fir ft. Of the Preferred , fome are in the Soul, as Inge- 
for abfolute Donation : Secondly, for Return of nuity. Art, Progreffion, and the like; fome/'* 
Approbation : T hirdly, as Antipater calls it, £ - the Body y as Life, Health, Strength, Ability, 
hai-ve , by which, when fome Things are propofed, Soundnefs, Beauty ; fame external, a* Riches, Ho¬ 
we rather choofe thefe than thofe ; as Health before nour. Nobility, and the like. ' 

Sicknefs, Life before Death, and Riches before Po- In like Manner, of the Rejeaed, fome are in thi 
verty. In like Manner, Difeftimation is taken Soul, as Habitude, Ignorance ; fome in the Body, 
three Wa\ s, the Terms only changed to the con- as Death, Sicknefe, Infirmity, Maim, Deformity, 
trary. Donation, according to Diogenes, is a Judg- Some external-, as Poverty, Difhonour and Mean- 
ment that a Thing is according to Nature, or con- ne&. . , „ 

ferreth Ufe thereto. Approbation is in Man, not Likewife of the Neuter , lome are tn the Soul, as 
in Things. Eleaion only in the good, not the In- Imagination, Aflent; fome in the Body, as White- 
different. 0 nefs, Blacknefs ; fome external, which having no 

u Hence followech another Diftin<£tion of Indiffe- Eftimation or Ufe, are of little Value, 
rents, whereof fome are preferred, fome rejeaed, Thofe which are preferred in the Soul, conduce 
fome neither preferred nor rejeaed. Preferred arc more to living according to Nature, and are of 
thofe, which tho’ they are Indifferents, have never- more Worth than thofe of the Body, or the Exter- 
thelefs a fufficient Reafon why they are to be had nal, as to have a good Difpofition of Mind is bet- 
in Eftimation, as Health, Soundnefs of Senfe, Ex- ter than to have a good Difpofition of Body, 
emption from Grief, Glory, and the like. Rejedt- Again, of the Preferred, fome are preferred for 
ed are thofe, which are not worthy any Eftimation, themfelves, as Ingenuity, Countenance, State, No- 
as Poverty, Sicknefs, and the like. Neuter are tion, and the like; fome for others, becaufe they 
thofe which are neither preferred nor rejected, as to effect fomething, as Riches and Nobility; fome 
extend or contrail the Finger. both for themfelves and others , as Health, Strength, 

Thefe Terms preferred, mcynyyj.it or, and rejedled, Soundnefs, Ability ; for themfelves, as being ac- 
«Vo ‘O&iryixiyai’, were invented by Zeno, upon this cording to Nature ; for others, as affording no fmall 
Ground ; * as when we fpcak of the Court, no Benefit. 

Man faith, the King himfelf is preferred to Digni- x As concerning Reputation, Wo£i 4 , Chryfipput 
ty, but thofe who are in fome Honour, next and fe- and Diogenes affirm, that being feparated from Uti- 
ccnd to him in Rank ; fo when we fpeak of Life, we lity, we fhould not fo much as ftrctch out our Fin- 
call not thofe Things which are in thefirft Place, the ger for it. But thofe who followed them, not able 
preferred or promoted, but thofe which are in the to withfland Carneades, affirmed Reputation to be 
fccond ; and fo likewife in the rejedled. Now for- preferred for itfelf, and that it was proper for an 
afn.uch as Good hath the firft Place, it follows, ingenious Man, freely educated, . to defire toi be 
that what is preferred, is neither Good nor Ill. No well fpoken of by his Parents, Kindred, and good 
Good is reckoned amongft the Preferred, becaufe Men, and that for the Thing itfelf, not for the 
that hath the greateft Eftimation ; but the Preferred Ufe thereof ; adding, that as we provide for Cbil- 
' having the fecond Eftimation, approacheth fome- dren, tho’to be born after our Death ; fo we mutt 
what to the Nature of Good. It is called Preferred, provide for future Reputation after Death, even for 
not that it conduceth to Beatitude, but in reipeil of its own Sake, feparated from all Ufe. . 

the Rejected. We define it thus : An Indifferent In like manner of the Rejeaed, fome are rejtct- 
tvith mean Ejlimation ; for it could not be, that ed for themfelves, fome for others, fome both for 
nothing Ihould be left in mean Things, that is ac- themfelves and others, which appears by the Ruleot 
cording to, or con'rary to Nature, neither being Contraries, 
left, that nothing Ihould be placed in them, which 

is fufficiently eftimable, this being granted, that CHAP. XIII. 

there is n <t fomething preferred. Rightly therefore Qf Aaions and Offices. 

this Ditlir.dtion is made, and may more fully be 

explained by this Simily. As if we fhould fuppofe /"\F thofe Aaions which proceed from Appetite, 
our ultimate End to be fo to cafl the Die that it ^ fome are Offices , fome prefer Offices, fome 
may chance right, the Die that fhall be focaft as to Neuter. 

fall right, mult have fomething prepofed and pre- 1 Office is that which is preferred, and hath a 

u Laeit. ibid. Stob. ibid. Scat. Empir. Pyrch. hyp. 3. m Cic. d« fin. 3. % Cfc. dc fin. 3. y Licit. 7. loS. Ck. 
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good Reafon for the doing thereof; as being conve¬ 
nient to Life i or* M others. Office is whatsoever 
Rnfon requiretb to be done, as to honour our Bre¬ 
thren, Parents, Country, to relieve our Friends. 
Zeno firft gave^ it this Name, ri K«6(Mr, Office, 
iii t» m*0. It is an Adtion conform¬ 

able to the Didates of Nature, and extends even 
to Plants, and irrational living Creatures, for Of¬ 
fices may even be obferved in thofe. 

Prefer Office is an Adion which Reafon ac¬ 
quired that we do not, as, to negled our Parents, 
to contemn our Brethren, to difagree with our 
Friends, to defpife our Country, and the like. 

Neuter are thofe Actions which Reafon neither 
requireth nor forbiddeth, as the taking up of a 
Straw. 

* Of Offices, fome are perftR, called tuQof&muMrm, 
Rectitudes, Adions done according to Virtue ; as, 
to do wifely, to do juftly ; others Nat-rectitudes, 
Adions which have not a perfed Office, but a 
mediate ; as to marry, to go an Embafly, to dif- 
courfe, and the like. 

Of Rectitudes, fome are in Things requijite, o- 
thers not : Of the firft Kind are to be wife, tem¬ 
perate, and the like : Of the fecond thofe which 
are not requifite to the being fuch. In like manner 
are Preter-cffices. 

Again, of Offices , fome are ordinary, as, to have 
a Care of ourfelves, of our Limbs, and the like : 
Some extraordinary, as, to maim ourfelves, throw 
away our Goods. Accordingly is it of Prefer- 

offices. 

Again, of Offices, fome are continual, as, to 
live virtuoufly ; lome intermiffvue , as, to queftion, 
anfwer, walk, and the like. ' Accordingly it is of 
Prefer■ offices . 

* Office is a mean Thing, placed neither a- 
mongft the good, nor their Contraries; for, there 
isfomething in this approveable, fo as a right Rea¬ 
fon may be given for it, as done approveably. 
That which is fo done is Office. And forafmuch 
as in thofe Things which are neither Virtues nor 
Vices, there is fomething which may be of Ufe, it 
is not to be taken away. Again, it is manifeft, 
that a wife Man doth fomething in thefe mean 
Things, he therefore, when he doth it, judgeth 
that it is his Office fo to do; but a wile Man is ne¬ 
ver deceived in Judgment, therefore there is an 
Office in mean Things. Again, we fee there is 
fomething which we call a Thing rightly done, or 
Re&itude, but that is a perfed Office ; therefore 
there is an inchoat Office ; as, if it be a Redit .de 
juftly to reflore a Dtpofstum, to reft ore a Defofttum 
mult be a Ample Office. The Addition of juftly 
makes it Reditude, the Ample Rcftitution without 
the additional Term, is an Office. 
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b And fmee ft is not to be doubted, but that in 
mean Things, fome are to be performed, others re¬ 
jected, whatfoever is done in that Manner, is com¬ 
prehended in common Office; whence it is mani- 
fcft, that all Men by Nature loving themfelves, as 
well the Foolilh as the Wife, will take thofe 
Things which are according to Nature, and rejed 
the contrary. This is therefore one common Of¬ 
fice of the Wife and Unwifc, converfant in mean 
Things. 

All Offices proceeding from thefe, it is juftly 
faid, that to thofe are referred all our Thought,, 
even the forfaking of Life, or continuing in it. 
In whom moft Things are according to Nature, 
the Office of that Perfon is to remain in Life } in 
whom there are, or are forefeen to be more Things 
contrary to Nature, his Offices is to forfake Life, 
altho’ he be happy, and of a Fool to continue in 
Life, altho’ he be mifcrable ; for that Good, and 
that Ill, as we have often faid, are Things that 
follow afterwards. The firft Principles of natural 
Appetite fall under the Judgment and Election of 
a wife Man, and is, as it were, the Matter fubjed- 
ed to Wifdom. Thus the Reafon of continuing 
Life, or forfaking it, is to be meafured by all thofe 
Things wc mentioned. For, neither are they 
who enjoy Virtue, obliged to continue in Life, 
nor they who live without Virtue to die ; and it is 
often the Office of a wife Man to part with his 
Life, even when he is moft happy, if it may be 
done opportunely, which is to live conveniently to 
Nature. This they hold, That to live happily, 
depends on Opportunity j for Wifdom command- 
eth, that a wife Man, if it be required, fhould 
part with his Life. Wherefore, Vice having not 
Power to bring a Caufe of voluntary Death, it is 
manifeft that the Office even of Fools, who are 
likewife wretched, is to continue in Life, if they 
are in the greater Part of thofe Things, which we 
hold to be according to Nature. And forafmuch 
as going out of Life, and continuing in it, be alike 
mifcrabic, neither doth Continuance make his Life 
more to be avoided ; we fay not therefore without 
Caufe, that they who enjoy moft Naturals fhould 
continue in Life. 

Hitherto it appertains to know, that the Love 
of Parents towards their Children is the Effect of 
Nature, from which Beginning we may trad all 
Mankind, as proceeding from thence. Firft, by 
the Figure and Parts of the Body, which declare, 
that Nature carefully provided for Procreation. 
Neither can thefe two agree, that Nature orders 
Procreation, and takes no Care that thofe which are 
procreated fhould be loved ; for even in Beafts the 
Power of Nature may be feen, whofe Care, when 
we behold in bringing up of their young, met tunics 
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we hear the very Voice of Nature herfclf. Where- 
fore as it ismanifeft that we abhor Pain by Nature, 
fo it is likewife apparent, that we are driven by 
Nature to love thofe we have begotten. 

Hence arifeth a common natural Commendation 
•of Men amongft Men, that it behoveth a Man not 
to feem alienate from Man, for this very Reafon, 
becaufe he is Man. For, as among the Parts of the 
Body, fome are made only for themfelves, as the 
Eyes and Ears ; others affift towards the Ufe of 
other Parts, as the Thighs and Hands; fo, tho’ 
fome huge Btafts are born only for themfelves; 
yet, that Shell-Fifh, which is called Palula prima, 
and the Pinnoteres, fo named from keeping its 
Shell, which fhutteth itfelf up fo clofe, as if it 
taught others to look to themfelves ; as alfo Ants, 
Bees, Storks, do fomething for the Sake of others. 
Much nearer is the Conjunction of Mankind ; fo 
that we are inclined by Nature to Conventions, 
Counfels, Cities. 

c Whatfoever is produced upon the Earth, is cre¬ 
ated for the Ufe of Man ; but Men are generated 
for Men that they may profit one another. In this 
we ought to follow Nature our Leader, and to 
bring forth common Benefit to the publick by mu¬ 
tual Offices, by Giving, by Receiving, by Arts, 
by Endeavours, and by Faculties, to unite the So¬ 
ciety of Man with Man. 

a The World is governed by the Power of God ; 
it is, as it were, a common City of Men and Gods, 
and each of us is a Part of the World ; whence it 
followeth by Nature, that we fhould prefer the 
common Benefit before our own. For as Laws 
prefer the Safety of the general before that of any 
•particular ; fo a good and wife Man, conformable 
to Law, not ignorant of Civil Office, taketh more 
Care for the Benefit of the general, than of any 
particular, or of his own. Nor is he who betrays 
his Country more to be condemned, than he who 
deferts the common Benefit or Safety. Whence it 
followeth, that he is to be commended who under- 
goeth Death for the Commonwealth, and teacheth 
us, that our Country is dearer to us than ourfelves. 
.And becaufe that Speech is efteemed inhumane and 
wicked, of thofe who affirm. They care not when 
they are dead, if all the Earth were fet on Fire ; 
it is certainly true, that we are likewife to provide 
for thofe who (hall hereafter be, even for their own 
Sake. From this AffeCtion of the Soul, whence 
proceed Wills and Commendations ofdying Perfons, 
as alfo, forafmuch as no Man will live folitary in a 
.Defart, even with the greateft Abundance or Plen¬ 
ty ; it is eafily underftood that wc are born for 
Conjunction, Congregation, or natural Communi¬ 
ty ; we are impelled by Nature to benefit others 
the jnoft that we can. All thefe are Offices, chief- 
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ly by teaching and communicating the Rcafom „f 
Prudence, fo that it is not eafy to find one, who 
will not communicate to fome other what he know- 
eth himfelf. Thus we are not only inclined to 
learn, but alfo to teach. And as it is given to 
Bulls by Nature, to fight even with Lions, for 
their Heifers, with great Force and Impetuofity ; 
fo they who abound in Wealth, and are able to do 
it (as is related of Hercules and Bacchus) are incited 
by Nature to preferve Mankind. Likewife, when 
'Jupiter is (tiled Optimus and Maximus, Salutaris , 
HoJ'pitalis, Staler, we hereby exprefs that the Safel 
ty of Mankind is under his Tuition. But we can¬ 
not expedl, if we ourfelves are vile, abjeCt, and 
negleCted amongft ourfelves, that we Qjould be dear 
to the immortal Gods, and loved of them. As 
therefore we make Ufe of our Limbs, before that 
we have learned for what Caufe of Utility we have 
them, fo are we conjoined and confociated amongft 
ourfelves by Nature to civil Community, which, 
if it were otherwife, neither would there be any 
Room for Juftice or Goodnefs. 

Yet tho’ there are mutual Chains betwixt Man 
and Man, Man hath no common Right with Bealls, 
[' by Reafon of our DiJJimilitude, as both Chryfippus 
and Poffidonius affirm) for all other Things, faith 
Chryftppus , were made for Men and the Gods, 
but they for Community and Society one with an¬ 
other ; fo that Men may make Ufe of -Beads for 
their Benefit, without doing any Wrong. 

Moreover, fince the Nature of Man is fuch, 
that there is a certain civil Right betwixt him and 
all Mankind, he who preferveth that Right is juft; 
who tranfgrefleth it, unjuft. But as in a Theatre, 
tho’ it be common, that Room which a Man pof- 
fefleth is juftly faid to be his Place; fo this civil 
Right in a City and the World, doth not repugn 
to the Propriety of particular Perfons. 

In order to the Confervation of all Society, Con¬ 
junction, and Dearnefs betwixt Man and Man, E- 
m duments and Detriments, and 

which benefit or hurt, mult be common amongft 
them, and not only common but equal. Conve- 
nients and Inconvenients, ir;y»s*putj<e, and Aijpn- 
dlhputla muft be common, but not equal. Thofe 
which benefit or hurt, are either good or ill, and 
therefore muft neceflarily be equal ; Convenient and 
Inconvenient are ranked amongft the Preferred and 
Rejected, and therefore cannot be equal. Emolu¬ 
ments and Detriments are common, but ReCtitudes 
and Sins not common. 

Herein Friendfhip is requifite, as being one of 
thofe Things which benefit. Some affirm, that a 
good Man ought to be as much concerned for his 
Friend as for himfelf; others, that every Man 
ought to be moft concerned for himfelf. Yet thefe 
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latter confefs, that it is contrary to Juftice, where- faith, he may not, for it is injurious. What may 
unto we are born, to take away any Thing from the Matter of the Ship ? May not he take his own ? 
another, and affume it to ourfelves. No ; no more than he may throw a Paflenger out 

Neither can Friendihip be contrafted, nor Ju- of the Ship, becaufe it is his own, into the Sea ; 
Dice performed for private Refpefb and Advantages, for until they come to the Place to which they are 
for then thefe Advantages might overthrow and per- bound, the Ship is not the Matter’s, but the Paf- 
vert them. But neither could Juftice or Friend- lengers. 

(hip be at all, unlefs they were expctible in them- What if two Shipwreck'd Perfons light upon one 

|e jves. Juftice is by Nature ; it is contrary to a Plank, and bath pluck at it, Jhould one give it over 
wife Man, not only to do an Injury, but even to to the other ? Ye3; but to him, who, it is more 
hurt. Neither can it be right to injure thofe who expedient, (hould live, either for his own Sake, or 
are our Friends, or have deferved well of us ; Equi- the Commonwealth. But, what if thefe be alike 
ty cannot be feparated from Utility ; whatsoever is in both ? There will be no Contention, but either 
equal and juft, is likewife honeft ; and reciprocal- as it were by Lot, or Mication with the Fingers 
]y, whatfoever is honeft, is equal and juft. (giuoco della mora) one will give place to the other. 

1' Panatius, who difcourfed mod accurately of What if a Father rob Temples, undermine the 
Offices, propofeth three Kinds wherein Men ufe to Publick Treafury, Jhould the Son reveal it to the Ma- 
deliberate or confult of Offices. Firft, when they giflrates? It were a great Wickednefs. On the 
doubt whether that of which the Queftion is, be contrary, he ought to defend his Father, if he be 
honeft or diflioneft. Secondly, whether it be Pro- call’d in queftion. But, is not our Country before 
(itable or Unprofitable. Thirdly, if that which all Offices? Yes; but it is for the Good of our 
hath the Shew of Honefty be repugnant to that Country to hare Citizens pious to their Parents, 
which feems profitable. What if a Father Jhould aim at PoJfeJJion of the 

s Next the Gods, we are to reverence our Parents Tyranny, or endeavour to betray his Country, /hall the 
and Brethren. h As concerning the Burial of Pa- Son keep his Counfel ? He (hall befeech him not tO' 
rents, Chryftppus faith, it ought to be done in the do it. If that prevail not, he (hall accufe him, 
moft fimple manner ; for the Body, as the Nails, yea, threaten ; and laftly, if the Matter (hall tend 
Teeth, or Hair thereof, nothing pertaineth to us, to the Deftrudfion of the Country, he (hall prefer 
and therefore ought not to be ufed with any Curio- the Safety of the Country before that of his Father, 
fity nr Refpedl Flefti, if it be ufeful, ought to be If a wife Man receive counterfeit Money for good, 
converted into Aliment (tho’ it were a part of our if afterwards he know it to be counterfeit Money, 
own Body, as the Foot) as is proper to it ; if ufe- may he pay it where he owes any thing, for good ? 
lefs, put under Ground, or thrown into fome re- Diogenes faith, he may ; Antipater, that he may 
mote Place, without more Refpedl than we have of not. 

our Nails or Hair when cut oft 7 . If a Man fell Wine that will not laft, *and know 

1 Concerning the Office of the Buyer and the it to be fuch, ought be to declare it or no ? Diogenes 
Seller, Diogenes the Babylonian , and Antipater his thinks he is not obliged. Antipater conceives a good- 
Difciple differ. Antipater holds, that all null be Man mutt. Thefe are, as it were. Cafes of Con» 


laid open, that the Buyer be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth. Diogenes, that the 
Seller, as far as is appointed by Civil Law, ought 
only to tell the Faults, and conceal the reft, for as 
much as he in felling defireth to fell to his beft Ad¬ 
vantage. 

Hccaton, in his fixth Book of Offices, is full of 
thefe Quettions, as. Whether a good Man in a Dearth 
may give over Houfe-keeping. He difputes it on both 
fidcs, but concludes, that the Office is dire died ra¬ 
ther by Profit than Humanity. 

He queftion'. Whether if at Sea a Ship be to be 
disbunLn’d by the Cajling out of fometbing, we 
Jhould rather cajl over Board a Herfe of great Price, 
or a Slave worth little. In this Caie, private In- 
tereft leads one Way, Humanity another. 

If a Fool in er Shipwreck catch bold of a Plank, 
may a wife Man varefl it from him, if he can ? He 


troverfy amongft the Stoicks. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Prater- Offices. 

AS 1 every perfedl Office in a rational Creature 
is a Redlitude, and always compleat in all Num¬ 
bers j fo every Prater-Office in a rational Creature 
is a Sin. A Sin is that which is done contrary to 
right Reafon, or in which (ometbing of Office is 
omitted by a rational Creature. 1 A good Deed is 
the Command of the Law ; Sin the Prohibition of 
tbe Law. . Hence it is, that the Law fbrbiddeth 
Fools and Madmen many Things, but preferibeth 
them nothing, becaule they are not capable of do¬ 
ing any thing well. 

m All Sins are Impiety, as being a Refitting of 
the Will of tbe Gods. The Gods love Virtue and 
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its Works ; they hate Vice and its Works. Every 
Sin therefore difpleafeth them, and confequendy is 
Impiety. 

n All Sins are equal (fo Chryfippus in the Firtt of 
liis Moral ghiefiions, and Perfmus, and Zeno) tho’ 
not alike, for they flow from one Fountain, as it 
were, of Vice, and the Judgment is the fame in 
all, but by the external Object by which the Judg¬ 
ment is made, they are render’d unlike : That they 
are equal, is evident from this : If there be not one 
Truth more Truth than another, nor one Falfhood 
more Falfhood than another, neither is one Qeceit 
more Deceit than another, nor one Sin more Sin 
than another. He who is diftant from Canobus a 
hundred Furlongs, and he who is diftant but one 
Furlong, are both alike not at Canobus ; fo he who 
iins more, and he who lefs, are both alike not in 
the right Way. 

Yet, tho’ Sins are equal, there are fome Differ¬ 
ences in them, forafmuch as fome proceed from an 
obdurate incurable Affection, others from an Affe¬ 
ction not obdurate nor incurable. And tho’ every 
Lye is equally a Lie, yet all Men do not lye equal¬ 
ly ; but every Sin is equally Sin ; for every Sin con- 
iifteth in Lying. Thus Chryfippus, Perfieus, and 
Zeno. But Heraclides of Tarfis , friend to Antipa¬ 
ter, and Athenodorus , hold, that Sins are unequal. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of wife or virtuous Perfons Paradoxes. 

T HERE are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 
Men, the Wife or Virtuous, and the Vicious. 
The Wife make ' ufe of Virtue thro’ the whole 
Courfe of*their Life, the Vicious of Vice. 

« Of the Wife there are two forts, one in Per¬ 
fection, confummate ; the other in Progreffion, pro- 
cedcnt. Of the Firft are thefe following Paradoxes 
to be underftood • * not that the Stoidks pofuively 
affirm there ever was fuch a one in Nature, (for * 
Zeno, Cleanthcs , and Chryfippus, were great and 
venerable Perfons, yet did not attain the Heighth 
of human Nature) but that fuch a one might pof- 
libly be. 

' A wife Man is void of Pajfion ; for he cannot 
fall. There is another kind of Perfon void of Paf- 
iion likewife, a wicked Man that is obdurate and 
inflexible. 

s A wife Man is void of Pride ; Honour and Dif- 
honour are alike to him. There is another kind of 
Perfon void of Pride, a wicked Man, equally in¬ 
clinable to Difhonour as to Honour. 

A wife Man is aufiere ; for he neither fpeaketh 
for Complaifance, nor admitteth any thing fpoken 
in that kind. There is another fort of auitere Per¬ 
fons, which refemble four Wine, not fit for Drink¬ 
ing, but for Medicines only. 

n Plut. de repugn. Stoic. o Senec. Ep. 71. Acad. Qu»ft. 

■ Lam. ibid. &c, t Hut. dc repugn. Stoic, citing Chiyfippw. 
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A wife Man is finetre ; for he taketh Can that 
he be not thought better than he is, by reafon of 
fome fpecious Show, and withal to expref, whatfo- 
ever Good he hath, without any rhetorical Glofs. 

* A wife Man is not pragmatical ; for he de¬ 
clines the doing of any Thing that is beyond his 
Office. 

h- A wife Man is never drunk, ahho’ he drink 
Wine j for he never finneth, but doth all Things 
according to Virtue. 

A wife Man is never mad ; yet fbmetimes ftrange 
Phantafies may occur to him thro’ Melancholy or 
Deliration, not according to the Reafon of Eligi- 
bles, but praeternatural. 

A wife Man is never grieved ; for Grief, accor¬ 
ding to Apolledorus , is an irrational Contraction of 
the Soul. 

A wife Man is divine ; for he hath God with 
himfelf ; but a wicked Man is an Atheift. AnA- 
theift is taken two Ways ; for him who is an Ene¬ 
my to the Gods, and for him who believeth there 
are no Gods ; which all wicked Men do not. 

A wicked Man is impious, becaufe he doth all 
Things according to Vice, as the Good according 
to Virtue; and he who hath one Vice, hath all. 
He is an Enemy to the Gods, for Enmity is the 
Difcord of Life, as Amity is the Concord. The 
Wicked differs from the Gods in his Courfe of Life, 
and therefore is an Enemy to them, for they ac¬ 
count all their Enemies who are contrary to them. 
The Wicked are contrary to the Good. God is 
good, therefore the Wicked are Enemies to God. 

A wife Man is religious ; for he is skilful in all 
Divine Rites. Religion is the Science of Divine 
Worfhip. He facrificcth to the Gods, and is pure, 
detefting all Sin, holy and juft in Divine Things. 

A wife Man only is a Priefl, skilfol in Sacrifices, 
Bufinefa of the Temple, Expiations, and other 
Things proper to the Gods. 

A wife Man is a Prophet, endued with the Sci¬ 
ence of thofe Signs which are communicated by 
Gods or Demons which belong to human Life. 
In him therefore are all Kindt of Vaticination, as 
well by Dreams, Birds, and other Things. 

A wife Man revertneeth and loveth his Parents 
and Brethren , next the Gods. He hath likewife at 
innate Love of his Children, which the Vicious 
hath not. 

A wife Man ought to apply himfelf to fome Office 
in the Commonwealth (according to Chryfippus) un- 
lefs otherwife diverted ; for be will encourage Vir¬ 
tue and fupprefs Vice, efpeciafly in thofe Common¬ 
wealths which are far from Perfection. He ought 
to make Laws, inftru£t Men, prefcribe Rule!. 
To which is oppofite. Study of Popularity, ip**" 
oos Deceit, Prefcription of Things unprofitable, 
which are not competible to a wife Man. 

p Cic.+. UtsU 7. *17. * QatatQ.Iik is. r Uat. ^ 
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•4 wifi Man tugbt to marry (at Zeno in bis Com- 
fflonwealtb) that he maf have Children. 

4 wifi Man doth not opinioruste or think, but be¬ 
lieve or know, for he never aflents to any Fallity. 
Ignorance is an infirm Affirm j he thinks all firmly. 
There are two Kinds of Opinion, one an Affirm 
to Things not comprehended, the other a weak Be¬ 
lief ; neither of thefe are in a wife Man, for he 
never affirnted without Comprehension, and then 
aiways firmly; for nothing is hidden from him, 
other wife he might have a falfe Opinion. There¬ 
fore he is never diffident. Faith is proper to a wife 
Man, for it is a firm Exiftimation. A Science is 
a firm Habit, therefore a wicked Man doth neither 
know ror believe. 

1 A wifi Man muji imitate the Cynicks ; for Cy- 
nicifm is tiieneareft Way for Virtue, as Apollodorus 

l 1;s Ethick. Others fay, a wife Man ought to 
c. ntinue in that Sedt, if he have been thereof j but 
if he have not, not to enter into it. 

A wife Man may , upon Occafson, eat Man's 
Flefn. Of this already among the Offices. 

A wife Man is only fret, the Wicked are Slaves ; 
for Liberty is the Power of doing according to our 
own Judgment. There is another kind of Servi¬ 
tude which confifteth in Subjection, a Third in be¬ 
ing pofiefs’d and fubjedted, to which is oppofed vi¬ 
cious Domination. 

A wife Man it only a King ; for Monarchy is a 
Principality fubordinate to none, which only con- 
fifts in the Wife, as Chryfippus in his Treatife. That 
Zeno ufed IVords properly. For (faith he) a Prince 
mud know both good and bad, which none of the 
Wicked knoweth. Dominion and the kinds there¬ 
of, Monarchy, Magiftracy, Generalfhip, Admi¬ 
ralty, and the like, are only proper to a wife Man ; 
therefore the Wife only command, tho’ not actual¬ 
ly, yet potentially. 

A wife Man is only proper to he a Magi/Irate, 
Judge, and Orator ; but not any of the Wicked. 

A wife Man is void of Sin ; for he cannot fall 
into Error. 

A wife Man is innocent, and teninjurious ; for he 
cannot hurt either himfelf or others, nor receive, 
nor do any Injury ; for Injury is a hurtful Injuftice, 
which is not competible to a wife Man, altho’ he 
may be unjuitly a {faulted ; for he having within 
himfelf all Good and Virtue, is not capable of Vice 
or Harm. 

A wife Man it not merciful, nor pardons any, 
remitting nothing of the Punifhments inflidted by 
Law, as knowing them to be proportioned to, not 
exceeding the Offence; and that whofoever finnetb, 
finneth out of his own Wickednefs. A wife Man 
therefore is not benign ; for be who is benign, mi- 
tigates the Rigour of Juftice, and conceives the 
Punifhments inflidted by Law to be greater than 
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they ought; but a wife Man knoweth the Law to 
be good, or a right Reafon, commanding what is 
to be done, and what not. 

A wife Man nothing wonders at thofe Things 
which fetm paradoxal , as Charon’s Cave, the Ebb¬ 
ing and Flowing of the Sea, and hot Springs, and 
Ebullitions of F'ire. 

A wife Man will not live in a Defart ; for he is 
communicative by Nature, and pradtick, and will 
undertake Exercife to ftrengthen his Body. 

A wife Man will pray, requefting good Things 
of the Gods, as Poffidanius affirms, in his Firft of 
Offices , and Hecaton in his Thirteenth of Paradoxes. 

A wife Man only is a Fiiend: Friendfhip is only 
among ft the Wife, for in them only is an Unani¬ 
mity as to Things that concern Life and Commu¬ 
nity, fo as our Friends may make Ufe of them as 
freely as we ourfelves. Unanimity is the Science 
of common Good. A Friend is fixpetible in him¬ 
felf. Plenty of Friends is a Good ; but amongft 
the Wicked there is no Friendfhip ; for Friendfhip 
being real and not feigned, it is impoffible it fhould 
confift without Faith and Couflancy: But in the 
Wicked there is Infidelity, and Inconftancy, and 
Hoflility, and therefore not Frirndfhip, but fome 
external Connexions, whereby Neceffity or Opinion 
ties them together. 

A wife Man doth all Things well ; as we fay, all 
Pipes play the Ifmenian Tune well. He doth all 
Things wifely, temperately, prudently, modeftly, 
and according to the other Virtues, throughout 
the whole Courfe of his Life. A wicked Man doth 
all amifs, finning in the whole Courfe of his Life, 
inronfiant by Nature, often grieved by his own ill 
Actions, wretched and troubled, forafmuch as he 
is vexed at the Thing done, fo much is he angry 
at himfelf for being the Author of it. 

w A wife Man loveth 1 (virtuoufly) thofe whofe 
Beauty exprefs their inward Virtue. Thus Zeno, 
Chryfippus, and Apollodorus affirm : For Love is an 
Impulliun of Benevolence, raifed from Beauty, 
which Loveis not of Conjunction, but of Friend¬ 
fhip. For this Reafon, Zeno, thp’ he were in Love 
with Thrafonides, a young Woman that was in his 
Power, yet fuppre&’d his Affection becaufe fhe was 
averfe from him. This Chryfippus calls the Love 
of Friendfhip; it is no way difcommendahle, for 
Beauty is the Flower of Virtue. 

A wifi Man upon Occafton will die voluntarily 
for his Country and Friends; or, in cafe he be feiz- 
ed by fome exceflive Pain, Lofs of his Senfes, or 
incurable Difeafes. 

A wifi Man is pAywt. for he compafleth that 
which is propofed ; aVf©-. for he is every way aug¬ 
mented ; v 4 »AJr, for he hath attained the juft Height 
of Wifdom ; ifyyyt. for he is invincible, and in¬ 
fo perable. The Wicked are the contrary. 
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A wife Man profit eth the TFife, and is mutually 
profited by all the Wife, tho’ not Friends or Ac¬ 
quaintance ; for betwixt them there is a Concord 
and Community of Goods ; and he who benefiteth 
another, benefiteth likewifc himfelf. A wicked 
Man neither conferreth nor receiveth Benefits ; for 
one is to move towards Virtue, the other is to be 
moved- towards Virtue. 

A wife Man is a good Oeconamifl , skilful to ac¬ 
quire Wealth. Oeconomift is a Habit active, and 
contemplative in the Bufinefs of a Fagiily ; Oeco- 
nomy is the ordering of Expences, Works and 
Pofl'effions ; the Science of Acquifition is a Reafon 
■wherebv Wealth is attained, which fome account 
in Indifferents, others in Good. But no wicked 
Man is a good Oeconomift, fince only a wife Man 
knoweth from whence, how, and how far Gain 
may be acquired. 

A wife Man only is perfect, for he wanteth no 
Virtue ; a wicked Man is imperfedl, for he hath no 
Virtue. Therefore the Wife are always happy, 
the Wicked miferable ; which Happinefs, according 
to Cbryfippus, differs nothing from that of God, 
nor is lei's expetible. The Wicked partake of no 
Good, becaufe Virtue, and that which partakes 
thereof, is good, and thofe Things which are con¬ 
venient and requifite, are proper only to the Wife, 
as the Contraries to the Wicked. 

A wife Man is only rich ; for Good is true Riches, 
and Ill true Poverty ; a wicked Man is poor, not 
having the Means to become rich. 

A wife Man is only obedient ; the Wicked can 
neither obey nor command. 

A wife Man only is honourable ; for Honour is the 
Reward of Virtue; the Wicked wanting this, are 
juftly diflkmourable. 

A wife Man is only ingenuous and noble, according 
to fome of the Stoicks ; but others deny it, refer¬ 
ring thefe not to Nature, but Inttitution only, ac¬ 
cording to the Proverb, Cujlom is a fecond Nature. 
So that Ingenuity is an Habit of Nature or Inftitu- 
tion, apt to Virtue ; Nobility is a Habit of De¬ 
scent or Inttitution, apt to Virtue. 

A wife Man is pleajing, perfuafive, opportune and 
ftneere ; for he is expert in every Thing, affable in 
Converfation, and helpful to the Publick. The 
Wicked are the contrary. 

A wife Man is the bejl Phyfician ; for he hath 
considered his Conftitution, and thofe Things which 
are requifite for his Health. 

A wife Man may lawfully part with his Life, the 
Wicked cannot, becaufe in their Life they never 
acquire Virtue, nor efehew Vice. But Life and 
Death are limited by Offices, and their Contraries. 

A wife Man will accept of Empire, and cohabit 
with Princes ; but not unleft he perceive it may be 
done without Danger, and to much Advantage. 
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A wife Man never liith ; for he who fpeaketh a 
Falfhood is not properly (kid to lie, unlefs it be 
with Intent to deceive. A Lie may be ufed many 
Ways without Aflent, as in War againft Enemies 
or in the like Neceffity. ! 

A wife Man neither deceiveth nor is deceived ; f or 
he never finneth, he ufeth not his Sight, Hearing 
or any other Senfe ill. He is not fufpicious, norre- 
penteth, for both thefe are proper to fallacious Af- 
fent. He can no Way be chdnged, or err, or opi- 
niouate. 

A wife Man only (tho’ not all wife Men) is hap¬ 
py in Children, in old Age, and in Death. 

A wife Man doth nothing contrary to his Appe¬ 
tite-, for all fuch Things are done with a Privation 
and nothrng adverfe unforeseen happeneth to him. 
But in the primitive Time, there was fome wife 
Man that did not defire or will any Thing, be¬ 
caufe that thofe Things which were then prefent, 
were not fufficient to be required by him. 

A wife Man is meek ; for Meeknefs is a Habit 
whereby Things are done meekly, not breaking 
forth into Anger. 

A wife Man is peaceful and modejl ; Modefty is 
the Science of decent Motion ; Tranquillity the 
Order of natural Motions. The contrary to thefe 
are feen in the Wicked. 

A wife Man is free from all Columns ; he ca¬ 
lumniates none, and is not calumniated by any ; 
for Calumny is a lying Imputation of feigned 
Friends, to which the Wife are not liable, for they 
are true Friends; the Wicked are, for they are 
feigned. 

A wife Man delayeth nothing ; for Delay is an 
Omiffion of Office through Slothfulnefs, of which 
Hefsod, 

Nothing defer a Year, a Month, a Day, 

He fights againjl himfelf that doth delay. 

A wifi Man can only incite and be incited to Vir¬ 
tue, a Fool cannot ; for he negle&eth Precepts, 
and goeth no further than the Words, not proceed¬ 
ing to A&ion. A wicked Man is not deftrous to 
hear or learn, as not being capable, by Reafon of 
his Imprudence, of what is rightly faid ; whence 
it followeth, that he can neither be incited nor in¬ 
cite to Virtue. He that is capable to be incited, 
or to incite, muft be prepared by Philofophy, which 
is not competible to a wicked Man ; for he who 
diligently heareth Philofophers, is not prepared to 
Philofophy, but he who exprefleth their Do&nne 
in their Life and Actions. This no wicked Man 
can do, for he is prepoflefled by Vice. _ If he 
fhould be incited. Vice would purf him back; but 
none that is vicious is incited to Virtue, » “ one 
lick to Health. 
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Entry witked Man is an Mailt, wanting Law 
and Country, for both thefe are good. That a Ci¬ 
ty or Country is good, Cleanthes proveth thus. If 
there be a Habitation, where thofe who fly for Suc¬ 
cour, find Juftiee, it is good ; but a City is fuch 
a Habitation, therefore a City is good. A City 
is taken three Ways} for a Habitation, for a Con¬ 
vention of Men, and for both. In the two latter 
Significations it is called Good. 

Every wicked Man it rujiick ; for Rufticity is 
Ignorance of Laws and civil Manners. A wicked 
$an refufeth' to live according'to Law, and Is 
hurtful as a favagc Heart. 

• A wicked Man is tyrannical , cruel, violent , and 
injurious , whenfoever he gets an Qccaflon. 
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A wicked Man is ungrateful, not obliging nor 
requiring ; for he doth nothing by Friend (hip, 

A wicked Man is not perfeverant j for Perfevs» 
verance is the Science of obtaining our Purpofe, 
not being deterred by Labour. 

A wicked Man it not capable of the Right of Do* 
nation. Donation is tha good bellowing of Efti- 
mation, but nothing that is good is competible to 
the Wicked. 

Every wicked Man is delighted with his Wicked- 
nefs, which we may perceive not fo much by his 
Difcourfe as Aftions, which (hewa that he is car¬ 
ried on to Wjfkednefs. 
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THE 

DOCTRIN E 

OF THE 

S T O f C K S. 


The Third Part. 


CHAP. I. 
Phyfick and the Parts thereof. 


P Hyfick * is divided into thefe Places ; of Bo¬ 
dies , of Principles., of Elements , of Gods , tf 
Place , of Vacuum: Thus efpecially; but ge¬ 
nerally into three Places j of the IVorld , of Elements , 
Ahiologick of Caujes. 

That concerning the TVorld, is divided into two 
Parts ; whereof one Contemplation is common al- 
fo to the Mathematicks, concerning fixed Stars and 
Planets ; as whether the Sun be ®f the fame Mag¬ 
nitude as he appears to be, and whether the Moon 
be fo likewife ; of their Periods, and the like: The 
other. Contemplation, proper only to Phyfick, to 
enquire into the EiTence of thefe; whether the Sun 
and Stars confift of Matter and Form ; whether 
generate or ingenerate, whether animate or inani¬ 
mate, whether corruptible or incorruptible, whe¬ 
ther governed by Providence, or the like. 

The Place concerning Caufes, is likewife two¬ 
fold j whereof one. Contemplation, is common 
alfo to the Medicinal Difquifitions, whereby they 
enquire concerning the principal Part of the Soul, 
and thofe Things which are produced in the Soul 
and Seed, and the like. The other is likewife u- 
furped by the Mathematicks, as, in what Manner 
we fee, what is the Caufe of the vifual Phantafy ? 
IIow are made Cloud,, Thunder, Rainbows, Ha¬ 
lo’.-, Comets, and the like ? 


A Body is that which doth or fufficeth; * if it 
the Senfe with Eflence or Subftance, and finite: 
Whatfoever d is, is a Body, for whatfoever is, ei¬ 
ther doth or fuffereth. 

« Principles are Bodies void of Form- 
Elements are Bodies endued 'With Form. 
f Caufes are corporeal, becaufe they are Spi¬ 
rits. 

* Qualities are corporeal, for they are Spirits, 
and aerical Intentions, which affeCt the Parts of all 
Things, generated with Form and Figure. 

h Virtues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantafies, 
Affections, Appetitions, Aflents, are Bodies exift- 
tng in the fupreme Part of the Soul. 

1 The Soul is a Body, becaufe it maketh us to be 
living Creatures. 

k Night and Day are Bodies. 

1 Voice is a Body, for it maketh that which is 
heard ; in a Word, whatfoever is, is a Body and a 
Subject for the Stoicks take away intellectual Sob- 
fiances, affirming all Things that are, to be com¬ 
prehended by Senfe) only Differences are not fub- 
fiftent. 

n A folid Body (according to Apollodorus ) is di- 
vifible three Ways, into Length, Breadth and 
Depth. 

A Superficies is the Term of a Body, or that 
which hath only Length and Breadth, but no 


CHAP. II. 

Of Bodies. 


N 


Atural b Philofophy brancheth into 
of Corporeals and Incorporeals. 


Depth ; thus Pojfidonius. 

A Line is the Term of a Superficies, ora Length 
without Breadth, that which hath Length only. 

A Point is the Term of a Line, or the lea« 
Mark. 
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Part VIII. ZENO. 

o a Body b divifible into infinity yet it codM- 
cth not of infinite Bodies. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Principlts. 

r IE f Place concerning Bodies, is divided into 
two Degrees, into thofe which produce, and 
thofe which are produced ; the firft Principles, the 
fecond Elements. 

1 Principles and Elements differ : Principles are 
ingenerate, incorruptible : Elements Qiall perifli by 
Conflagration. Moreover, Principles are Bodies, 
and void of Form; Elements have Form. 

• There are two Principles of all Things, the A- 
gent, and the Patient : The Patient is a Subftance 
void of Quality, called Mattes ; the Agent is the 
Reafon which is in the Matter, God. 

■ Matter is fluggilh, a Thing ready for all Things, 
but will ceafe if none move it. The Caufe, that 
is, the Reafon formeth Matter, and moldeth it 
which Way he pleafeth, out of which he produceth 
various Works. There muff therefore be fome- 
thing out of which a Thing is made, and alfo by 
which it is made. This is the Caufe, that Mat¬ 
ter. ' The Caufe or a&ive Reafon is God. 

" In the Agent there is Power, in the Patient a 
certain Matter [or Capacity] and in both, bath 5 
for Matter itfelf could not cohere, if it wiere not 
kept together by Power, nor that Power without 
feme Matter ; for there is nothing, which is not 
compelled to be fomewhere. 

» Both thele, God and the World, the Artift 
and his Work, they comprehend within this Term 
Nature, as if Nature were God mixed through the 
World. 1 Sometimes They call that Nature which 
containeth tte World, fometurns that which gene- 
rateth and produceth Things up»n the Earth. 

The Agent it, as we faid, called the Caufe. A 
Caufe r, according to Zeno, i« that by which there 
is an Effcft, which is not a Caufe; or, as Cbry~ 
fippus, the Reafon of the Effitft; or, as PoJJidani- 
ui, the firft Author of sf Thing; A Caufe is a 
Body, a Nor-Caufe a-Categorfcm. It is jmpoffible 
that the Caufe being affigned, the Effedh thou Id not 
be prefcnt, w-hxth Is tt> be uiiderftbcd thus : The 
Soul is the Caufe through which we live. Prudence 
the Caufe by which we are dvtfe. It is impoflible 
that he who hath a Soul ftyould not live, or he 
who hath Prudence fhould noc be wife. 1 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Matter. 

’“T'HE 1 Subftance of all [* qualitative] Beings, i* 
A firft Matter, according to Zeno and Chryjippus, 
in his firft of Phyftcks. 

b Matter is that of which every Thing is made \ 
it hath two Names, «Vhe, Subftance, and i/A», 
Matter. Subftance is of all Things in general. 
Matters of Particulars. 

c Univerfal Matter is (according to d Zeno) whol¬ 
ly eternal, not admitting, as Chryjippus faith, In- 
creafe or Decreafe. 

c Particular Matter admitteth Augmentation and 
Diminution r , (for it remaineth not always the fame, 
but is feparated and mixed, fo that, according to 
Chryjippus, its Parts perifli by Separation, and ex- 
ift by mutual Million. But thofe who call Fire, 
Air, Water and Earth, Matter, affert not a Thing 
void of Form, but of a Body. 

* Matter is a Body, [ h and finite.] PoJJidonius 
faith, That the Subftance and Matter of the Uni- 
verfe is void of Quality and Form, in as much as 
it hath not a certain Figure and Quality in itfelf ; 
but it is always feen in fome Figure and Quality. 
But the fubftantial Nature of the Univerfe differs 
from Matter intentionally only. 

1 Matter is paffible 5 for if it were immutable. 
Things could not be generated of it. Hence it 
followeth, that it is divifible into infinite j yet it¬ 
felf, as Chryjippus faith, is not infinite; for nothing 
that is divifible is infinite, but Matter is conti¬ 
nuous. 

• k Through this Matter, Zeno affirmeth, that the 
Reafon of the World, which fome call Fate, is 
diffufed as Seed. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the World. 

p\F 1 this - Matter was made the IVorld. The 
^ World hath feveral Appellations, xovft©-, the 
World $ to rrir, the All ; to Jxor, the Whole ; 
ju<tu& m „ World, is taken three Ways : Firft, for 
God himfelf, who is properly qualified with all 
•Eflencf, Incorruptible and Ingenerate, who framed 
the Univerfe after a certain Period of Time, who 
refulved all Nature into himfelf, and again gene¬ 
rated it out of himfelf. Secondly, for the ftarry 
-Ornament : And thirdly, that which confifts of 
both. 
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» Tot All, rl **V, is cn: Way taken, «s Aptl- 
loderus fath, for the World, and another Way for 
the Sy hem of the World, and the Vacuity beyond 
it. The World is finite, the Vacuity infinite. ___ 

« Thus likewife they diftinguifh betwixt rd ***, 
and rl Sxm> : ri t it, includeth alio an infinite Va- 
cuitv, in which the World is : ri ?*a» fignifiis the 
World without that Vacuity, which neither is in- 
ereafed nor cJiminifhed ; but its Parts are fometimes 
extended, 'fometimes contracted. It began from the 
Earth as its Centre, for the Centre is the Begin¬ 
ning of a Circle. 

y The World is that which n properly qualited 
with the Elit nee of ail Things ; or, as '< Chryfippus 
and ' Pijfidonius define it, a Syltem of Heaven and 
Earth, and of the Natures therein contained ; or a 
by Item of God and Men, and of all Things that 
were made for them. 

5 The World was made by God ; for if (faith 
■Chryfippus) there be any Thing which produceth 
fitch Things as Man, tho’ endued with Reafon, 
cannot produce, that (doubtlefs) is greater and 
ftronger, and wifer than Man. But a Man can- 
not make the Celeftial Things ; therefore that 
which made them, tranfeendeth Man, in Art, 
Counfel, Prudence and Power, and what can that 
be but God ? 

< The World was made for thofe animate Ef- 
-fences which have, the *Ufe of Reafon, thefe are the 
Gods and Men, than whom nothing is better. 

All “ Things of which it confifteth, and which 
■It produceth within itfelf, are accommodated-to the 
Ufe of Man. 

The World was made in this Manner; w God 
In the Beginning being alone by himfelf, converted 
all Subflance (which according to Zeno, was Fire) 
firft into Air, then into Water. And as in the 
.Plant the Seed is contained j fo God, who is the 
prolifick Reafon of the’World, left fuch a Seed in 
the Humidity, as-might afford eafy and apt Matter 
for the Generation of thofe Things that were to 
be produced. 

* Zeno addeth, that one Part tending downward, 
was conderrfed into Earth, another Part remained 
pure Water, and partly, being exhal’d. Air, of a 
Particle of which Air flafhed out Fire. 

y Cleanthes deferibeth it in this Manner. The 
Univerfe being fet on Fire, the middle Part thereof 
firft fettled downwards, then the next Parts by little 
and little were quenched. Thus the Univerfe be¬ 
ing wet, the extreme Fire, (the middle Part op- 
pofing it) fprang upward, and began the Conftitu- 
tion of the World, and the Revolution of this 
.Conftitution {hall never end. For as the Parts of 
.every Thing are at certain Times produced of 
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Seed i fo the Part* of the Univerfo (amongft which 
are living Creatures and Plants) are produced ia 
their Seafons ; and as fome Reafons of the Parts 
are mixed together in the Seed, which being com. 
pofed, are again dififolved ; fo Of one are all Things 
made ; and again, of one is all compounded by an 
equal and perpetual Revolution. 

z The World is one, of the fame corporeal Sub- 
fiance, and of a fpherical Figure, for this is of all 
Figures moft apt for Motion. Thus Zeno, Chry. 
fippus, PoJJidonius, and others. 

1 The World is feated in an infinite incorporeal 
Vacuity, which is beyond it, circumfufed about 
it, b into which the World {hall be dilTolved by 
Conflagration. The World is finite, the Vacuity 
infinite ; yet c PoJJidonius faith, it is no more than 
will fuffice for the Revolution of the World, when 
it {hall perifh. d By this Argument they confute 
the Motion of Atoms downward, introduced by 
Epicurus ; for in that which is infinite, there are 
mo local Differences of high or low. 

The World is not heavy, becaufe the whole Fa- 
brick thereof confifteth of heavy and light Elements, 
and being placed in the Midft, whither fuch Bodies 
tend, it keepeth its Place. 

« In the World there is no Vacuity, but it is 
compleatly one, for that neceffitates a Confpiration 
and Harmony betwixt Celeftials and Terreltria's. 

The World is f felf-fufficient, becaufe it alone 
hath all in itfelf, whereof it ftandeth in no Need. 
Of itfelf it is nourilhed and augmented, whereas 
the Parts are tranfinuted and converted into one 
another. 

The World is a * perfe<ft Body ; the Parts of 
the World are not perfeft, becaufe they are refpeftive 
to the whole, and not of themfelves. The Uni¬ 
verfe is by Nature apt to move itfelf in all Parts, 
to contain, preferve, and not break, diflolve and 
burn itfelf, the Univerfe fending and moving the 
fame Point, and the Parts thereof having the fame 
Motion from the.Nature of the Body. Like it is 
that this firft Motion is naturally proper to all Bo¬ 
dies, namely, to incline towards the Midft of the 
World, confidering the World moveth fo in regard 
of itfelf; and the Parts likewife, in that they are 
Parts of the whole. 

b The World is a living Creature, rational, ani¬ 
mate and intellectual, (fo Chryfippus , Apelledorus, 
and PoJJidonius) and hath an animate fenuble El- 
fence. For a living Creature is more excellent 
than that which is not a living Creature; but no¬ 
thing is more excellent than the World, therefore 
the World is a living Creature. That it is ani¬ 
mate is manifeft from our Soul, which is a Piece 
thereof taken out of it. (But Boethius denies tna 
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the World is a living Ceeaturei) 1 The Mind or 
Providence pafleth through every Part thereof, as 
jre Soul doth in us, but in fome Parts -more, in 
others lefs ; through fome permeating, as a Habit; 
as in the Bones and Nerves; through fome as a 
Mind, as through the principal (Hegemonick) Part. 
In like manner the whole World is an animate ra¬ 
tional Creature, the Hegemonical Part thereof is the 
/Ether, as Antipater the Tyrian , in his eighth Book 
of the World. But Cbryjippus in his firlt of Pro¬ 
vidence, and Poffidonius of the Gods , affirm, that 
Heaven is the Hegemonick of the World ; Clean- 
tbes, the Sun. But Cbryjippus in the fame Book 
(Jittering from what he faid before) affirmeth it to 
be the pureft Part of the /Ether, which they call 
the firft God, fenfibly, becaufe it pafleth through 
all in the Air, and through all living Creatures and 
Plants, but through the Earth as a Habit. 

k The World, according to the greater Part of 
Stoicks, is corruptible, for it is generated in the 
fame Manner, as Things comprehenfible by Senfe. 
Again, if the Parts thereof be corruptible, the 
Whole is alfo corruptible; but the Parts of the 
World are corruptible, for they are daily changed 
into one another, therefore, the Whole itfelf is cor¬ 
ruptible. And again,, if any thing admit any 
change into the Worfe, it is corruptible ; but the 
World doth, for it admitteth Exficoation and In¬ 
undation ; therefore, lAc. 

1 The World fhall perifh by Fire, caufed by the 
Power of Fire, which is in all Things, which after 
a-long time, confuming all the Moifture, fhall re- 
folve all Things into itfelf. The Moon, Stars and 
Sun, faith m Cleantbes , fhall perifh, but God fhall 
affimilate all Things to himfelf, and refolve all in¬ 
to himfelf. "This Opinion of the general Confla¬ 
gration of the World, was held by the firft and 
moil ancient of this Setft, Zeno, Cleantbes and Cbry- 
Jippus. 

° This Firft is the Seed of the World ; after the 
Conflagration it diffufcth itfelf even into the Va¬ 
cuity that was beyond the World. Afterwards, 
by Order of the fame Reafon which made the 
World, it fhall withdraw and contrail itfelf to¬ 
wards the Generation of a new World, yet not be 
quite extinguifhed, but fo as that fome Portion 
thereof remain, forafmuch as it is the Caufe of 
Motion. 

But p Boethius , Poffidonius , and s Panatius deny 
this Conflagration of the World, conceiving rather 
that the World is eternal, to whom like wife Dio¬ 
genes the Babylonian aflents. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Elements. 

£"70D r having converted, as we faid, all Matter 
into Moifture, and prepared it for the Gene* 
ration of future Things, in the next Place produced 
the four Elements, Fire, Water, Air, and Earth.. 
Of thefe difcourfeth Zeno in his Book of the Vni- 
verfe, and Cbryjippus in his Firft of Phvficks, and 
Archedemus of Elements. 

* Element is that of which generated Things are 
firft made, and into which they are refolvcd. The- 
four Elements are Matter or Subftance endued with 
Quality. Fire is hot, Water nioill. Air coIJ, Earth 
dry ; yet not fo, but in Air there is part of the 
fame Quality ; for in the higheft it is Fire, which 
is called /Ether , in which is generated the firft 
Sphere of Planets ; next Air, then Water, the Ba¬ 
lls of all. Earth being placed in the Midft of all. 

* Of the Four Elements, two are light. Fire and 
Air; the other two. Earth and Water, heavy, 
which properly tend to the Center; but the Center 
itfelf is no way heavy. 

CHAP. VIE 

Of Fire. 

'T' HE" firft Element is that of Fire, which as 
all Bodies tend to the Middle, inclineth, as 
much as the Lightnefs of its Nature permits, to the 
Centre of the World, by a circular Motion round 
about it. 

w There are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 
Fire; one artificial, requifite to the Ufe of Life, 
which converteth Nutriment into itfelf; the other, 
inartificial (fo * Cicero renders iTV/ytstir) by which 
all Things grow, and are preferved ; r for whatfo- 
ever is nourifhed and groweth, comprifeth within 
itfelf the Power of Heat. This Fire is diftufed 
thro’ all the Parts of the World, and they are all 
fuftained by it: That it is in the Earth, appeareth 
by Seeds and Roots, which fpring up and grow by 
the Temperament of this Heat. That it is in 
Water appeareth, forafmuch as Water is fufcepti- 
ble of greater Cold, as by Freezing. It is confe- 
quently in Air alfo ; that being a Vapour extraded 
from Water, and fupply’d by Motion of the Heat 
which is in the Water. But primarily, and origi¬ 
nally, it is in the Element of Fire, a Nature ab- 
folutely hot, which difpenfeth falutary vital Heat to 
all other Things. 1 This is Nature, faith Zeno , 
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anil the Soul. Of Fire conftft the Sun, Moon, and The Senfe and Intellect of tlie Star* j, chirf' 
Stars. manifeft from their Order and Conftancy, for 7 

CHAP. VIII. thing can be moved by Proportion and Number ■ 

Of the Stars. without Providence, in which nothing is temerari¬ 

ous, nothing various, cothing cafual. But the Ot- 
* jN the Ait her are generated the Stars of the noble ft dcr of Stars, and Conftancy throughout all Eternil 
-*• and pureft Part thereof, without Admixtion of tv, cometh neither from Nature, for that is void of 
any other Nature, wholly hot and pellucid, animate Reafon, nor from Fortune, which afte&eth Variety 
Creatures indued with Senfe and Intchtch. and difailoweth Conftancy. 

b P'Jfidoniui defined) a Star a Divine Body, con- Again, all Things are moved either naturally, or 
filling of artbtrical Ft re, fpltndid anJ fiery, never violently, or voluntarily. Thofe which move na- 
rtllimr, but always moving circularly. turally, are carried either by their Wright down- 

c That the Stars are w holly fiery, Cleanthes prov- ward, or by their Lightnefs upwards, neither of 
eth by the Tellimony of two Senfis, Touch and which is proper to the Stars, for their Motion is 
Sight; for the Lull re of the Sun is brighter than circular. Neither can it be laid, that they are mo¬ 
ld any Fire, feeing that it fliir.es fo far and wide to ved violently againfl their own Nature ; for what 
fo vaft a World ; and fuch is its'Pouch, that it not Power can be greater ? It remained], therefore 
only warmed), but oftentimes burned), neither of that their Motion be voluntary, 
which it would do if it were not fiery. c No Fire can fubfift without fome Aliment ,< the 

Now (faith he) the Sun being fiery, is either like Stars therefore are nourilhed by the Vapours of the 
that Fire which is requifite to the Ufe of Life, or Earth. 

unto that which is contained in the Bodies of living * Of Stars (according to C'hryfippus) there are 
Creatures; but this our Fire, which the Ufe of Life two Sorts, both v hich are by Nature divine, ani- 
requireth, is a Confumer of all Things, diflurbeth mate, and providential, the Fixed and the Erratick. 
and difpatcl.eth all Things. On the contrary, the The Multitude of the Fixed is incomprehenfible; 
other is corporeal, vital, and falutary, it confcrveth the Erratick are lower than the Fixed ; the Fixed 
all Things, it nourifheth, encreafeth, fuflaineth, are all ranked in one Superficies, as is manifeft to 
and affedieth with Senfe ; therefore, faith he, there’s the Sight, the Erratick in feveral. The Sphere of 
no Queftion to which of thefc Fires the Sun is like, fixed Stars included) that of the Erratick. The 
for he caufcth all Things to flourilh and fprout up, higheft of the Erratick, and next to the fixed Stars 
according to their feveral kinds; wherefore the Fire is the Sphere of Saturn , next, that of Jupiter, af- 
of the Sun being like thofe Fires which are in the ter which, that of Mars, then that of Mercury, 
Bodies of living Creatures, the Sun muft be a li- then that of Venus , then that of the Sun, and laft- 
ving Creature alfo, and fo muft be likewife the reft ly, that of the Moon, which being neareft the Air, 

« f the Stars of the cceleftial Fire, which is called feemeth therefore aerial, and hath greateft Influence 
Mther or Heaven. upon terreftrial Bodies. 

* For feeing that of living Creatures, one kinjl h Saturn, pa.vot, finifheth his Courfe in aimoft 
is generated in the Earth, other kinds in the Wa- thirty Years ; Jupiter, paiiar, in twelve ; Mars, 
ter, others in the Air, it were abfurd to think, that irv&tecf, in twenty-four Months wanting fix Days; 
in that Part which is moft apt for Generation of Mercury, in a Year ; Venus, puepigyc, (loweft 

living Creatures, no living Creature is generated, of the five Planets) in a Year. 

The Stars poflefs the £ther, which being moft rare, 1 The Sun and the Mean are properly called ergs, 
and in perpetual Agitation and Vigour, it is necef- Stars ; but atrip and Zrgyr differ j for every £r«t is 
fary the living Creature that is generated in it, be Srpoy, but not the contrary. 

endued with moft acute Senfe, quickeft Mobility. k The Rijing of a Star, Cbryftppus defined), itsAd- 
The Stars therefore have Senfe and Intelligence; vancement above the Earth ; and the Setting there- 
whence it followed), that they are to be reputed of its Occultation under the Earth. The fame 
Gods. For we fay, that they who live in the purefl Stars at the fame time rife to fome, and fet to o> 
Air , are much more acute and underjianding, them thers. The Apparition of a Star, itrraxj), is its ri- 
thofe who live in a thick Climate. The Diet like- Cng together with the Sun ; and the Setting thereof, 
wife is thought to conduce not a little to the Iharp- is its fetting with the Sun : for Setting is taken 
,ning of the Underftanding. Whence it is proba- two Ways, in Oppofitton to Riling, and in Op- 
ble, the Stars are endued with moft excellent Un- pofition to Apparition. As the Apparition of the 
derftanding, forafmuch as they dwell in the aethe- Dog-ftar is its rifing together with tbe Sun, and its 
rial Part of the World, and are nourilhed with Ex- fetting is its Occulation under the Earth together 
halations from the Sea and Earth, extenuated by a with the Sun, the fame is laid of the Pleiades, 
long Diftance. 

a Cic. Nat. Deor. *. b Stob. Phyf. 54. *c. e Ck. Nat. Deor. *. dCic. Nat. Peor. X. 
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CHAP: IX. 

Of tie Sun. 

N Ext 1 PeHUs (the loweft Planet) is the Sun, the 
■» Chief df all that cOnfift of this setherial 
fire. The Sun is defined by Chanties and Chry- 
fippus, an intellefbiat TSpef, gathered and kindled 
from the Vapours of the Sea. n PoJJidonius de/ineth 
the Sun a moft pure Fire, greater than the Earth, 
of a fpherical Figdre (as “ Ctehntk'es alfo affirms) 
anfwerable to that of the World. 

p That the Sun is fiery, is manifeft in that it 
hath all the Operations of s Fire; and forafmuch 
as he is Fire, it fcrlloweth that he' inufi be nourifh- 
et j. r The Shtt isrtoufifhed by Exhalation^ from 
the Great Ocean. 

• According to the ExpanfiO'rt of 'fhis fubje&ed 
Aliment, faith Chanties, in his Motion from Tro^ 
pick to TrOpick, reirfoVeth in a fpiral Line, from 
the Aiquiflo&ial towards the North, arid towards 
the South. - ’Z/ho'faith, he hath two Motions, one 
with the World from Eaft to Weft, the other con¬ 
trary, thro* the Sighs/ 

" That the Sun is greater than the Earth, ap- 
peareth in that it entighteneth, not only all the 
Earth, but Heaven alfo. Again, the Shadow of 
the Earth being conical, afgpCs the Son to be great¬ 
er than the Earth. Again, it is vifible every where 
By reafon of its Magnitude. 

* The Snn is eclipfed by Interpofition of the 
Moult betwixt ui i'rid that Part of the Sun which 
is toward us, (as 2‘erid, ih his Book of the Univdrfe.) 
For meeting the San, aftd coming under Him, fhe 
fee'meth to darken his Light, and afterwards to dif- 
dofe it again, as Wilt appear ih a Bafon of Water. 

C H A P. X. 

Of tit Mean. 

IN x the lowed Part of the Mther is the Moon . 
* The Moon (according to Zeno) is an intellectual, 
wife, igneous Star, confiding of artificial Fire. 
Cleanthes faith, die is of a fiery SubftaHcfe, and of 
a dirty Figure:. y Lipjius for tn»A ottfn, dirty, fub- 
ditutes 'rtKoitJV, as if of the fame Figure, as a Hat 
or Cap. But perhaps there needs no Alteration, 
for they * affirm’d, as die is nearer to the Earth 
than the Sun, lb is fhe of a more terrene Nature. 
PoJJiionius, • and mod of the Stoicks affirm, die is 
mix’d of Firfe atid Air, 1 by reafon of which Di- 
verfity of Subft&ncfc die is - not fubytCt to Corrupti¬ 
on. = To this Mixtion of Air in her Compofinon, 
they impute likewffc thofeSpOts Whith are ften in 
her Face. * Shtf is greater than the Earth, as well 


as the Sun is, and fperical as the Sun, yet appeareth 
in various Figures, the Full Moon, Fird Quarter, 
New Moon, Lift Quarter. 

* Cbryjippus faith, fhe is a Fire colle&ed after the 
Sun, from the Exhalation of frefh Waters, for 
which Caufe fhe is likewife nourifhed by them, as 
f PoJJidonius alfo aflerteth. 

* Her Motion is fpiral. h Zeno faith, fhe hath 
fwo Motions, as the one with the World from Eaft 
to Weft, the other contrary thro’ the Signs. 1 The 
Period of her Courfe is called a Month ; (Me, is 
likewife that Part of the Moon which appeareth to 
us, for one half of her is always turned towards 

k The Moon is eclipfed when (he falleth into the 
Shadow 1 of the Earth. For altho’ every Month fhe 
is oppofite to the Sun, yet fhe is then only eclipfed 
when fhe is fulldft, by reafon of the Obliquity of 
her Courfe, whereby her Latitude is varied towards 
the North arid South. When therefore fhe happens 
to be near the Ecliptick, and oppofite to the Sun, 
fhe is eclipfed ; which happens (as PoJJidonius faith) 
in Libra and Scorpio, anid in Aries and Taurus. 
Thus Laertius ; but PoJJtdonius feerris to have been 
ignorant of, or not to have confidered the Motion 
of the Nodes of the Moon (commonly called Ca¬ 
put W Cauda Dracbnis) whereby the Reftitution 
or Period of Edipfes is made in nineteen Years, 
(stetTbl ti bxorxffrt&r) which was the Ground of 
Metdn’s Period, and of the Cycle of {be Moan , in 
the Julian Calendar. 

CHAP. XI. 

# Of Air. 

i^fExt 1 the Sphere of the Moon (faith Cbryfip- 
pus) is the Element of Air , interpofed betwixt 
the Sea and Heaven, (* fpherical in Figure) “ con- 
fecrated by the Name of " Juno, Sifter and Wife 
of Jupiter, who is the /Ether ; betwixt thefe there 
is a near Conjunction. 

p The Air is divided into three Regions, the High- 
eft, the Middle, and the Loweft. The higheft Re¬ 
don is the hotteft, and drieft, and rareft, by rea- 
ffin of fhe Vicinity of the eternal Fires. The 
lowed and neareft to the Earth is thick and caligi- 
nous ; becaufe it receiveth terrene Exhalations. 
The middle Region is more temperate than the 
higher and lower, a» to Siccity aind Rarity, but 
colder than both. This, wherein the Clouds and 
Winds, are generated, is, according to PoJJidonius, 
forty Furlongs above the Earth. Next to it is the 
pure and liquid Air of untroubled Light. From 
the turbulent Part of the Moan is twenty hundred 
thoufand Furlongs. 
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* To the Air is attributed the primitive Cold. 

T As concerning Things in the Air, Winter is 
the Rigour of the Air, next above the Earth, occa- 
fioned by the Remotenefs of the Sun, and is the 
coldeft of the Seafons of the Year. Spring is the 
Seafon fucceeding Winter, preceding Summer, and 
is a good Temperature of the Air, occafioned by 
Approach of the Sun. Summer is that Seafon of the 
Year, when the Air above the Earth is warmed, 
by the Sun’s Accefs towards the North. Autumn 
that Seafon of the Year which followeth Summer 
and precedeth Winter, is made by the Return of 
the Sun from us. 

s Winter cometh, when the Air is predominant 
in Thickncfs, and is forced upward: Summer, 
■when the Fire is predominant, and driven down¬ 
ward. 

' Wind is a Fluxion of the Air, having feveral 
Names, from the Variety of Places; as for Ex¬ 
ample ; that which bloweth from the Darknefs of 
the -Night, and Sun-fetting, is called Zephyrtu ; 
from the Eaft and Sun-riling, Apeliotes ; from the 
North, Boreas ; from the South, Lybs. " It is 
occafioned by the Sun’s Extenuation of the Va- 
pou rs. 

w The Rain-bow is a Reflection of the Sun’s 
Beams from a humid Clond ; or, as PoJJidanius, 
an Apparition of Part of the Sun or Moon in a 
Cloud, dewy, concave, and continuous to the Phan- 
tafy, as in a Looking-glafs, the Reprefentation of 
a Circle. 

* Comets are Fires fubfifting of thick Air, car¬ 
ried up to the setherial Place. 

r S-.Attr is an Accenflon of fudden Fire, fwiftly 
carried through the Air, appearing length-ways. 

1 Rain is a Converfion of Clouds into Water, 
when either from the Earth, or from the Sea, by 
the Power of the San, the Humour is drawn up¬ 
wards ineffectually. 

■ Froji is congealed Rain. 

b Hail is a concrete Cloud, difperfed by the 
Wind. 

c Sr.civ is Humidity from a concrete Cloud, ac¬ 
cording to PoJJidanius. 

A Lightning is an Accenfion of Clouds, which 
are driven by the Winds upon one another, and 
broken, according to Zeno. 

r Thunder is a Noife occafioned by the Collifion 
of Clouds. 

' Thunderbolt is a ftrong Inflammation rufhing 
upon the Earth with great Violence, when the 
Clouds, by Impuhion of the Winds are broken 
againit one another. Some define it a Converfion 
of fiery inflamed Air, violently rufhing down. 

* Typho Is a violent Thunder, thruft down with 
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a great Force of Wind, or a fmoaking Wind 
which rufheth down upon the breaking 0 f the 
Cloud. ' 1 

Prefer, is a Cloud indofed with Fire by Wind 
in the Concavity of the Earth: There are many 
Kinds, Earthquakes , Cbafma’s, and the like. f 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Water and Earth. 

T'Hat Part of the World (faith h Cbryf,pp Us \ 
x which is the moft folid Support of Nature, as 
Bones are in a living Creature, is called the Earth: 
About this the Water is evenly diffufed. The 
Earth hath fome uneven Parts arifing out of the 
Water, called Iilands, or, if of large Extent, Con¬ 
tinents, from the Ignorance of Man, who knows 
not, that even thofe are I (lands, in refpe& of the 
great Ocean. 

The Earth is in the Midft, being in the Nature 
of a Centre 1 one and finite, k fpherical in Figure. 
The Water is likewife fpherical, having the fame 
Centre with the Earth. 

The Earth hath five Zones, one Northern, be¬ 
yond the Artick Circle, uninhabitable through Ex¬ 
tremity of Cold ; another temperate; a third nor 
habitable by Reafon of extreme .Heat, whence it is 
called Torrid ; a fourth Temperate ; a fifth South¬ 
ern, not habitable by Reafon of Cold. 1 But Pof- 
fldonius conceiveth the Climate under the Equinoflial 
to be temperate ; for, faith he, under the Tropicks 
where the Sun dwells longeft, the Places are habi¬ 
table, and why not then under the ^Equator ? A- 
gain, the Night being equal to the Day, affordetb 
Leifure enough for Refrigeration, which is aflifted 
likewife by Showers and Winds. 

” The Generation of the World began from the 
Earth, as from the Centre ; for the Centre is the 
Beginning of a Sphere. 

n Plants have not any Soul at all, but fpring up 
of themfelves, as it were by Chance. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of Mi/lion and Temperament. 

QHryfippus aflerteth a ° Spirit moving itfelf to it- 
felt, and from itfelf, or a Spirit moving itfelf 
backwards and forwards. He calleth it Spirit, as 
being moved Air, anfwering in fome Proportion to 
the aEther, fo that it both meets in one ; and this 
Motion is only according to thofe who think, that 
all Nature receiveth Mutation, Solution, Compo- 
fition, and the like. 

Compojition, Mixtion , Temperament and Ccnfu- 
fion are different. Compofition is a Contra# of 
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Bodies, whofe Superficies are contiguous to one an- 
other, as in Heaps of Grain or Sand. Mixtion if 
of two or more Bodies, whofe Qualities are diffufed 
through the whole, as we fee in Fire, arid red hot 
Iron, and in our own Souls ; for everywhere there 
j s a Diffufion through intire Bodies, fo as one Body 
doth pafs through another. Temperament is of 
two or more humid Bodies, whofe Qualities are 
diffufed through the whole. Mixtion is alfo com¬ 
mon to dry Bodies, as to Fire and Iron, to the 
Soul and the Body, Temperament only to the Hu¬ 
mid. For Qualities appear from the Temperament 
of feveral humid Things, as of Wine, Honey, 
Water, Vinegar, and the like } that in fuch Tem¬ 
perament, the Qualities of the Things tempered 
remain, is evident from this, that oftentimes they 
are by fome Art feparated from one another. For 
if we put a Spunge dipped in Oil into Wine mix’d 
with Water, the Water feparating itfelf from the 
Wine, will gather to the Spunge. Laftly, Confu- 
fion is the T ranfmutation of two or more Quali¬ 
ties into another of a different Nature, as In Com- 
poiition of Unguents and Medicines. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Generation and Corruption. 

pOJ/idonius p aflerteth four Species of Generati- 
* on and Corruption, of Things that are, into 
Things that are ; (for that of Things that are not, 
and of Things that are not to be rejedled, conceiv¬ 
ing there is none fuch.) Of Tranfinutations into 
Things that are, one is by Divifion, another by 
Alteration, a third by Confufion, a fourth of the 
whole by Refolution. Of thefe. Alteration con- 
cerneth the Subftance, the other three are of the 
Qualities which inhere in the Subftance. Accord¬ 
ing to thefe are Generations made. But the Sub¬ 
ftance itfelf is neither augmented nor diminiftied 
by Appofition or Detraction, but is only altered, as 
happeneth to Numbers and Meafures. But in 
Things properly qualited, as Dion and Tbeon, 
there is Augmentation and Diminution, whereof 
the Quality of each remaineth from the Generati¬ 
on until the Corruption thereof, in Plants and liv¬ 
ing Creatures which are capable of Corruption. In 
Things properly qualited, he aliened two fufceptible 
Pans; one according to the Subftance, another ac¬ 
cording to the Quality. This, as we have often 
faid, admitteth Augmentation and Diminution. 
Neither is the Thing properly qualited, and the 
Subftance out of which it is, all one, nor divers, 
but only, not aM one, becaufe the Subftance is a 
Pan, and occupateth the lame Place ; but Things 
that are divers have diftinft Places, and are not con- 
udered in Part. That as to the Thing properly 

h • Stab, PhyC to. p Ibid, tu f Cud. 
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'qualited, and as to the Subftance, it is not the fame, 
Mnefarchus affirmeth to be evident, becaufe it is ne- 
ceflary, that to the fame happen the fame Things. 
For if, for Example, a Man having formed a 
Horfe, fhould break it, and make a Dog, we 
would prelently, beholding it, fay, this was not 
before, but it is now : So are the Qualited and the 
Subftance divers. Neither is it likely that we 
Ihould all be the fame as to Subftance ; for it often 
happens that the Subftance is pre-exiftent to the Ge¬ 
neration, as the Subftance of Socrates was, before 
Socrates was j and after the Corruption and Death 
of Socrates, the Subftance remaineth, tho’ Socrates 
himfeif be not. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Motion. 

TV/TOtion *> (according to Chryfeppus) is a Muta- 
tion of Parts, either in whole or in Part, or 
an Exceffion out of Place, either in Whole or in 
Part, or a Ch^jige according to Place or Figure. 
Jaculation is a vehement Motion from on high. 
Rejl is partly a Privation of Motion in a Body, 
partly the fame Habit of a Body before and after. 
There are two firft Motions, right and oblique-, 
from the Mixtion of thefe arifeth great Variety of 
Motions. 

r Zeno affirms the Parts of all Things confiding 
by themfelves, are moved towards the Middle of 
the Whole, and likewife of the World itfelf 
wherefore it is rightly faid, that all Parts of theWorld 
tend to the Middle thereof, and principally the 
heavy, and that there is the fame Caufe of the 
Reft of the World, in the infinite Vacuity, and of 
the Reft of the Earth, in the World, in the Midft 
Of Which it is conftitutcd as a Point. All Bodies 
have not Gravity, as Air and Fire ; yet thefe in 
fome Manner tend to the Midft of the World. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of living Creatures. 

O F 5 animate Creatures there are two Kinds, (for 
Plants, as we faid, have no Souls) fome are 
appetitive and concupifcible, others rational. The 
Soul, according to Zeno, Antipater, and PoJJidonius , 
is a hot Spirit, for hereby we breathe and move. 
Cleantbes faith, we live fo long as that Heat hold- 
eth. 

Every Soul hath Senfe, and is a Spirit innate in 
us, wherefore it is a Body, and (hall continue after 
Death j yet is it by Nature corruptible, notwith- 
ftanding that it is a Part of the Soul of the Uni- 
verfe which is incorruptible : Yet fome hold, that 
the lets firm Souls, fuch are tboie of the Unlearned, 

*J. * n>M. i Pint, pke, Phil. 4. 3, 
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perifli at the Diffolution of the Body j the ftronger, 
as thofe of the Wife and Virtuous, (hall laft even 
until the general Conflagration. 

' The Soul hath eight Parts, whereof Five are 
the Senfes, the ftxth Generative, the feventh Vo¬ 
cal, the eighth Hegemonick. 

“ The fupremc or hegemonick Part of the Soul, 
is that which maketh Phantafies, AlTent, Senfe, 
Appetite. This fupreme Part is called Ratiocina¬ 
tion ; w it is feated in the Heart, lome fay in the 
Head, as in its Sphere. 

* From the hegemonick Iflue, are extended to 
the Body of the Seven other Parts, which it guideth 
bv their proper Organs, as a Fifh its Claws. 

* Senfe is an Apprehenfion by the fcnfitivc Organ, 
or a Comprchenfion. Senfe is taken many Ways ; 
for the Faculty, Habit, Aft, Phantafy, whereby the 
fenfible Object is comprehended, and the hegemo¬ 
nick Parts of the Soul are call’d Senfe. Again, the 
Senfories are intelligent Spirits difFufed from the 
Hegemonick to the Organs, r The Senfes are Sight , 
Hearing, Smell, Tafie, Touch. 

1 Sight is a Spirit extended from*the hegemonick 
Part to the Eyes. Sight is made by Contraction of 
that Light which is between the Eye and the Obr 
jedt, into a Cone, according to Chryjippus. Jpolla- 
dorus faith, that Part of the Air, which is conical, 
is next the Sight, the Bafe next the Object; fo as 
that which is feen is pointed out to by the Air as 
by a Stick. 

Colour is the fir ft Figuration or Habit of Mat¬ 
ter. 

Darknefs is vifible ; for from the Sight there if- 
fueth a Splendor which pafleth round about that 
Darknefs. Neither is the Sight deceived, for it 
truly fees that it is dark. Chryjippus faith, that we 
fee according to the Intention of the mediate Air, 
which is flruck by the vifual Spirit, which pafleth 
from the Hegemonick to the Apple of the Eye, apd 
after that Blow, falleth upon the Ear next, extend¬ 
ing itfelf in a conical Figure. Again, from the 
Eye are emitted fiery Rays, not black or dusky, 
and therefore Darknefs is vifible. 

a Hearing is a Spirit extended from the hege¬ 
monick Part to the Ears. Hearing is made when, 
the Air betwixt the Speaker and the Hearer is ver-» 
berated in a Circulation, and at laft by Agitation, 
pafleth in at the Ears, as the Circles that are made 
.in a Pond, by calling in a Stone. 

L Smelling is a Spirit extended from the Hegemo¬ 
nick to the Noftrils. 

c Tajling is a Spirit extended from the Hegemo¬ 
nick to the Tongue. 

d Touching is a Spirit extended from the Hege¬ 
monick Fart to the Superficies, fo that it perceiveth 
that which is obliged to it. 


N O. PartVlH, 

e The fixth Part of the Soul is the Generates, 
which is a Spirit from the Hegemonick to the P a . 
raftatas ; of this Part, fee Laertius from wtf/a* <Pl 
tHynaip t/rai, &c. to «V o <re*i?©-, and Plutarch de 
Philofoph. Plac. lib. 5. cap. 4, 5, 9, 11, I2 , ,, 
15, 16, 17, 23. * 

f The feventh and laft Part of the Soul, is that 
which Zeno calls Vocal, commonly called the Voice. 
It is a Spirit proceeding from the Hegemonick Part 
to the Throat, Tongue, and other proper Inftru- 
ments of Speech. * Voice is Air, not compofed of 
little Pieces, but whole and continuous, having no 
Vacuity in it. This Air being ftruck by the Wind, 
fpreadeth into Circles infinitely, until the Air round 
about it be filled like the Water in a Pond by throw¬ 
ing in of a Stone, only the Water moves fperically, 
the Air circularly. Voice is a Body, for it adeth, 
it ftriketh upon, and leaveth an Impreflion in our 
Ear, as a Seal in Wax. Again, whatfoever mov- 
eth and difturbeth fome Affection, is a Body; Har¬ 
mony moveth with Delight, Difoord difturbeth. 
Again, whatfoever is moved is a Body, but Voice 
is moved and reverberated from finooth Places, as 
a Ball againft a Wall. So in the Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids, one Voice is redoubled four or five Times. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of GOD, 

TJTltherto of the material Principle, and that which 
“ is produced of it; we come now to the other 
Principle, the Agent, God. 

h This Queftion they divide into Four Parts: 
Firft, that there are Gods. Secondly, what they 
are. Thirdly, that they order the World. Fourth¬ 
ly, that they take Care of human Aftairs. 

1 Cleanthtfj ajth. That the Notions of God art 
imprinted in the Mipds of Men from, four Caufes. 
Firft, fronj D‘Y inaticm, for the Gods afford us Signs 
of future Things, wherein if there: be apy Miftake 
it is not from their Part, but from the Error of 
human Conjecture. The Second, is from the Mul¬ 
titude of good Things we receive by the Tempe¬ 
rature of Heaven, the Fertility of the Earth* and 
abundance of other Benefits. ■ The Third, from 
the T error of Thunder, Tempeft, Rain, Snow, 
Hail, Devaftation, Peftilence, Earthquakes, and 
fometimes Groanings, Showers of Stones and Blood, 
Portents, Prodigies, Comets, and the .like; with 
which Men are affrighted into a Belief, that there 
is a heavenly Divine Power, The Fourth ana 
greateft Caufe is the Equability of the Motion and 
Revolution of Heaven, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
their Diftin&ions, Variety,. Beauty, Order, the very 
Sight whereof declares that they were no%piade by 
Chance. 
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That there we Gods, Chryfippmt proeeth thus : 
k If there is fomething in Nature, which the Mind, 
Heafon, Power, and Faculties of Man could not 
make, that which did make it is better than Man ; 
but ctleftialThings, and all thofe whole Order is fem- 
piternal,could not be made by Man ; there is therefore 
fomething which made them, which is better than 
Man, and what is that but God ? For if there are 
no Gods, what can there be in Nature better than 
Man ? For in him only is Reafon, than which no¬ 
thing is more excellent. But for a Man to think 
that there is nothing in the World better than him- 
felf, is a foolilh Arrogance ; therefore there is fome¬ 
thing better, and confequently there is a God. 

1 Zeno more concifely thus : That which is ra¬ 
tional, is better than that which is irrational; but 
nothing is better than the World, therefore the 
World is rational. In like manner may be proved, 
that the World is wife, that it is happy, that it is 
eternal; for all thefe are better than the Want of 
thefe. But there is nothing better than the World j 
whence it followeth, that the World is Ghd. 

Again, he argues thus : No Part of an infallible 
Thing hath Senfe ; but the Parts of the World 
have Senfe, therefore the World hath Senfe. 

He proceedeth to urge this more ftridlly. Nothing , 
faith he, that is void of Mind and Reafon, can, of 
itfelf, generate that which is animate and rational ; 
but the IVorld generates animate and rational Crea¬ 
tures, therefore the World is animate and rational. 

Likewife, according to his Cuftom, he conclud- 
eth his Argument with a Similitude : If out of an 
Olive Tree Jbould came harmonious Pipes, that made 
Mufick , you would not doubt but that the Science of 
Mufick were in the Olive Tree. What if a Plain 
Tree Jhould bear Muftcal Injlruments ? you would 
think there were Mufick i* thefe Plain Trees. Why 
then Ihould we not-judge the World to be animate 
and wife, that produceth out of itfelf animate and 
wife Creatures ? 

There is nothing befides the World which want- 
eth nothing, and which is perfcdt and compleat in 
all its Numbers and Parts. For as the Cover , faith 
Chry/tfpus, was made for the. Shield's Sake, and the 
Scabbard for the Sword’s, fo befides the World, all 
other Things were made for the Sake of fomething 
dje. Fruits of the Earth were made for living 
Creatures, living irrational Creatures for the Ufe 
of Man, Horfes for Carriage, Oxen for Tillage, 
Dogs for Hunting, and Defence ; but Man himfaf 
was made to contemplate and imitate the World. 
Not that he is at all perfcdt, but only a Part of that 
which is perfect. But the World itfelf, for as 
much as it compreheiideth all Things, neither is 
there any thing which is not in it, is every way 
perfect. What therefore can be wanting to that 

k Cjc ibid, lcktibii, m. PI*. FlPh. >. 5. tlwt. 
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which is bell ? But there is nothing better than the 
Mind and Reafon, therefore thefe cannot be want¬ 
ing to the World. 

Chryfippus addeth this Comparifon ; As all Things 
are be/l in the mojl perfeSt and mature Creatures, as 
in a Horfe better than in a Colt, in a Dog better 
than in a Whelp, in a Man better than in a Child ; 
fo that which is bell in all the World, mull be in 
that which is perfed and abfblute ; but, than the 
World, nothing is more perfect, nothing better than 
Virtue, therefore the World hath proper Virtue. 
The Nature of Man is not perfc<ft; yet in Mark 
there is Virtue, how much more then in theWorld ? 
The World therefore hath Virtue, therefore it is 
wife, and confequently God 

m Thus the Notion and Apprehenfion Men have 
of God, is, firft, by conceiving the Beauty of thofe 
Things which are objedled to their Eyes ; for no 
beautiful Thing hath been made by Chance and 
Adventure, but compofed and framed by fome in¬ 
genious and operative Art. Now, that the Heaven 
is beautiful, appeareth by the Form, Colour, and 
Bignefs thereof, by the Yariety alfo of Stars difpos’d 
therein. Moreover, the World is round in manner 
of a Ball, which Figure, of all others, is principal 
and moft perfect, for it alone refembleth all the 
Parts ; for being round itfelf, it hath the Parts alfo 
round. 

As to the fecond Part of the Queftion, ” God is 
an immortal Being, rational, perfect, or intellec¬ 
tual in Beatitude, void of all Evil, provident over 
the World, and Things in theWorld, not of hu- 
mao Form, Maker of all, and, as it were. Fa¬ 
ther of all. 

0 They define God a Spirit full of Intelligence, 
of a fiery Nature, having no proper Form, but 
transforming himfelf into whatfoever he pleafeth, 
and refembling all Things. 

We underftand by God, faith Antipater, a living 
Nature or Subftance, happy, incorruptible, doing 
good to Mankind. All Men acknowledge the Gods 
immortal. They who deprive the Gods of Bene¬ 
ficence, have an imperfedt Notion of them, as they 
likewife, who think they are fubjedl to Generation 
and Corruption. 

p Yet there are fome Gods, faith Chryfippus, ge¬ 
nerative and mortal, as well as there are others in- 
generate. [The ’ World, Stars, and Earth, are 
God’s, but the fupreme God is the aetherial Mind, 
Jupiter, j The Sun, Moon, and other fuch like 
Gods were begotten ; but Jupiter is eternal. Other 
Gods ufe a certain Nourifhment, whereby they are 
maintained equally; but Jupiter and the World af¬ 
ter another fort than the generated, which (hall be 
confumed by Fire. Jupiter groweth continually, 
until fuch time as all Things be confumed in him, 

7. 147, o Plat, pi, Ph; x. 6 , t K- tmnd. Stoic qSe*. 
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Death being the Separation of the Soul and Body ; 
for feting that the Soul of the World never depart- 
eth at all, but augmenteth continually, until it 
have confumcd all the Matter within itfelf, we can¬ 
not fay that the World dieth. 

'< The Subflance of God, Zeno affirms to be the 
whole World and Heaven ; fo alfo Chryjippus in his 
i ith of the Gods, and PoJJidontus in his firft of the 
Gods. But Antipater, in his fcventh of the World, 
affirms his Subftance to be aerial. Boethius in his 
Hook of Nature faith, the Subftance of God is the 
Sphere of fixed Stars. Sometimes they call him a 
Nature containing the World, fometimes a Nature 
producing all upon Earth. 

As concerning the third Part of the Queftion, 
they affirm, that r God is an operative artificial 
Fire, methodically ordering and effedling the Gene¬ 
ration of the World, comprehending in himfelf all 
prohfick Reafon, by which every Thing is produced 
according to Fate. God is a Spirit diffufed through 
the whole World, having feveral Denominations, 
according to the feveral Parts of the Matter thro’ 
which he fpreadeth, and the 5 feveral EfFedls of his 
Power fhewn therein. They call him A he, as Ai 
iy Tctvlct, by whom all Things are : Cur*, as the 
Author of Life. Minerva , as diffufed thro’ 

the Either ; Juno, as thro’ the Air ; Vulcan, as 
through the ' artificial Fire ; Neptune , as through 
the Water j Ceres , as through the Earth. In like 
manner the reft of his Names were impofed with 
refpedl to fome Property. u This Place was firft 
difcourfed upon by Zeno , after whom Cleanthes 
and Chryjippus dilated more largely upon it. 

*’ By this Providence, the World, and all Parts 
of the World, were in the Beginning conftituted, 
and are in all Time ordered. This Deputation 
they divided into three Parts : The firft, from the 
fame Reafon that teacheth us there are Gods, in- 
ferreth, that the World is ordered by them, feeing 
that there is nothing higher or more excellent than 
this Adminiftration. The fecond, from that Rea¬ 
fon which teacheth us, that all Things are fub- 
jedted to an underftanding Nature, and exquifitely 
ordered by it, inferreth, that it is generated of ani¬ 
mate Principles. The third Place is derived from 
Admiration of cceleftial and terreftrial Things. Up¬ 
on thele Cicero difcourfeth at large, according to 
the Opinion of the Stoicks. 

As to the fourth Part of the Queftion in general 
concerning the Gods, that they have a particular 
providential Care of Mankind, it is manifeft, in 
that whatfoever is in this World was made for the 
Ufe of Man, and is conducible thereunto ; and if 
for the whole Species, they muft confequently have 
the fame Care of Particulars, which they exprefs by 
many Portents, and all thole Signs whereupon the 

q Laert. 7. 14!. r Plat. plac. Phil. I. 6. • List. ibid, 
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Art of Divination depends, there was never any 
great Perfon without fome divine Infpiration. But 
we muft not argue from hence, that if the Corn ot 
Vineyard of any Man be hurt by a Tempeft, or 
Fortune deprive him of any of the Conveniencies of 
Life, that he to whom this hath happened, may be 
judged to be hated or neglerfted of God. The 
Gods take Care of great Things, the little they ne- 
gleift ; but to great Perlons all Things have always 
a happy I flue. 

x Chryjippus in his fourth Book of Providence 
faith, there is nothing more ignorant, nothing more 
fordid than thofe Perfons, who think, Good might 
have been without Ill. For Good and HI being 
Contraries, it is neceflary that both confift together 
mutually, fuftaining one another, as it were by 
Oppofition. For how could we underftand Jujiice , 
uniefs there were Injuries ? What is jujiice, but a 
Privation of Injujlict ? How can Fortitude be un- 
derftood, but by Oppofition to Fear ? How Conti¬ 
nence, but from Intemperance ? How Prudence, if 
there were'not Imprudence? Why doth not thefe 
Fools defire that Truth might be without Faljhood ? 
Such are Good and III, Happinefs and Mifery, 
Grief and Pleafure ; one is tied to the other, as Plato 
fays, by their contrary Ends. 

> Here followeth the Queftion, Whether that 
Providence which framed the World and Mankind, 
did make likewife thofe corporeal Infirmities and 
SicknefTes which Men fufFer. Cbryfippus affirmed), 
it was not the Intent of Nature to make Men ob¬ 
noxious to Sicknefs: For this agreeth not with the 
Author of Nature, and Parent of all good Things ; 
but he having generated many great Things, moil 
apt and ufeful, other Things alfo, incommodious 
to thofe which he made, were aggenerated together 
with them, coherent to them, made, not by Nature, 
but certain neceflary Confequence xd]J vafeuuAnt- 
Onr/r. As, faith he,. when Nature framed the Bo¬ 
dies of Men, more fubtle Reafon, and the Benefit 
of the World, would have required that the Head 
fhould have been made of the fmalleft and thin 
Bones ; but this Utility would have been followed 
by another extrinfical Inconvenience of greater Con-' 
fequence, that the Head would be too weakly de¬ 
fended, and broken with the leaft Blow. Sicknef- 
fes therefore and Difeafes are engendered whilft 
Health is engendered. In like manner, faith he, 
whilft Virtue is begotten in Man, by the Counfel 
of Nature, Vices likewife are begotten by contrary 
Affinity. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Nature. 

Ext * Jupiter, PoJJidontus placeth Nature. By 
’ Nature they fometimes underftand that which 

t Pexbapa it flwold be ittyni*, tho’ -lEfcbyhu tSciiba tim to Vol. 
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onuineth the World, fbmetlmes that which pro- Lot; Atropot, as it is an immutable Difpenfation, 
duceth Things upon Earth j both which, as we from all Eternity ; Clotho , in Allufion to the Re- 
fiid, is to be underftood of God. For that Na- femblance it hath with fpinning and twilling of 
ture which containeth and preferveth the World, Threads. 

hath perfedl Senfe and Realon, which Power is the 1 NecdEty is a Caufe invincible, moft violent. 
Soul of the World, the Mind and divine Wifdom. and inforcing all Things. “Fortune is a Caufe 
Thus * under the Term of Nature, they compre- unknown and hidden to human Rcafon. For fume 
hend both God and the World, affirming that the Things come by Neceffity, others by Fate, fome 
one cannot without the other, as if Nature were by deliberate CounfeJ, others by Fortune, fome by 
God permeating through the World, God the Cafualty. 

Mind of the World, the World the Body of God. n But Fate being a Connexion of Caufes inter- 
This b Chryftppus calleth Common-Nature in Di- laced and linked orderly, comprifeth alfo that 
ftinftion from particular Nature. Caufe proceedeth from us. 

c Nature is defined by Zeno an artificial Fire, 0 That all Things are done by Fate, is afferted 
proceeding in the Way of Generation, which is by Zeno in his Book of Fate, and Pojftdonius in 
the fiery Spirit, the Artift of Forms ; by others, a his focond Book of Fate, and Boethius in his nth 
Habit receiving Motion from itfelf, according to of Fate. Which p Chryjippus proves thus : If there 
prolifick Reafon, and efle£ling and containing thofe is any Motion without a Caufe, then every Axiom 
Things which fubfift by it, in certain definite is not either true or falfe ; for that which hath nut 
Times, producing all Things, from which itfelf is efficient Caufes, will be neither true nor falfe ; but 
diftindl by Nature, propofing to itfelf thefe two every Axiom is either true or falfe, therefore there 
Ends, Utility and Pleafure, as is manifcft from the is no Motion without a Caufe. And if fo, then 
Production of Man. all Things that are done, are done by precedent 

Caufes, and if fo, all Things are done by Fate. 

CHAP. XIX. That all Axioms are either true or falfe, Cicero 

Of Fate. faith, he labour’d much to prove, whereby he takes 

■' " away Pofjibles , Indeterminates , and other Diftindli- 

fpHE i third from Jupiter according to Poffida- ons of the Academicks , of which fee Alcinous, 

* nius) is Fate, for Jupiter is firft, next Na- Chap. 26. 

ture, then Fate. 1 In anfwer to the fiuggijh Reafon, if it be your 

e They call Fate a Concatenation of Caufes, Fate to die of this Sicknefs, you (hall die whether 
that is, an Order and Connexion which cannot be you have a Phyfician or no ; and if it be your 
tranfgrefled. Fate to recover, you Ihall recover whether you 

Fate is a Caufe depending on Laws, and order- have a Phyfician or not. Chryftppus faith, that in 
ingby Laws, or a Reafon by which the World is Things fome are ftmple, fome c»njun£t. Simple is 
entered. thus, Socrates Ihall die on fuch a Day ; for whe- 

f Fate is, according to Zeno, the motive Power ther he do any Thing or not, it is appointed he 
of Matter, difpofing fo and fo, not much differing Ihould die on fuch a Day. But if it be deftin’d 
from Nature and Providence. thus, Laius ihall have a Son Oedipus, it cannot be 

* Paneetius affirmeth Fate to be God. faid, whether he accompany with a Woman or 

h Chryjippus defineth Fate a fpiritual Power, go- not, for it is a conjunct Thing, and confatal, as he 

verning the World orderly j or, 1 a fempiternal terms it, becaufe it is deftin’d that Laius ihall lie 
and indeclinable Series and Chain of Things, itfelf with his Wife, and that he ihall get Oedipus of 
rolling and implicating itfelf by eternal-Orders of her. As if we ihould fay, Milo ihall wreftle at 
Confequence, of which it is adapted and connected ; the Olympick Games, and another ihould infer, 
or, as Chryftppus again, in his Book of Definitions then he ihall wreftle whether he have an Adverfa- 
hath it, * the Reafon of the World, or Law of all ry or no, he were miftaken ; for that he ihall 
Things in the World, governed by Providence; or wreftle is a conjunct Thing, becaufe there is no 
the Reafon why Things pail have been, the pre- wreflliug without an Adveriary. Thus are refelled 
fent are, the future ihall be. For Reafon, he ufeth all Sophifms of this Kind, (you ihall recover whe- 
Truth, Caufe,- Nature, Neceffity, and other ther you have a Phyfician or not) for it is no leis 
Terms, as attributed to the fame Thing in different determined by Fate that you ihall have a Phyfician, 
Refpcdts. Fate, from the feveral Diftributions than that you ihall recover. They are confatal. 
thereof, is called Clotho, Lachefis and Atropos. La- Thus there being two Opinions of the old Philo- 
chefis, as it difpenfeth to every one, as it were by fophers ; one, that all Things are fo done by Fate, 

* Ufiant. lib. 7. op. 3. b Plat, de coat. Stoic. e laert. ibid. d Stob. I. 9. Plut. e Plut. plac. Phil. I. 0 %. 
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that Fate inferreth a Power of Neceflity, as Demo- natural and neeeflary Confajuence of Thin® w v k 
tritus, Heraclitus, Empedocles , and Arijlotle held ; is called Fate, be by this Realbn. For it is • 
the other. That the Motions of our Souls were vo- were, fatal, and confequent in its kind, that 
luntary, without any Fate: Chryjippus , as an ho- ed Minds fhould not be without Sins and Err " 
nourable Arbitrator, took the middle Way betwixt an Inftance whereof he bringeth not unappoff 3 ’ 
thefe, but inclining moft to thofe who conceive the As , faith he, a rolling Stone, if you turn itdmun' 
Motions of our Souls free from Neceflity. The Jleep Place, you firjl give it the Caufe and Be? * 
Ancients, who held all Things to be done by Fate, ning of its Precipitation, but afterwards it roll th 
faid, it was by a Violence and Neceflity ; thofe headlong of itfelf j not that you make it do /S an 
who were of the contrary Opinion, denied that longer, but becaufe its Figure, and the Volubility /• 
Fate had any Thing to do with our Aflent, and its Form is fuch. In like manner. Order and 
that there was no Neceflity impofed upon Aflents. Reafon, and Neceflity, moveth the Beginnings of 
They argued thus: If ajl Things are done by Caufes ; but the Impetuoufnefs of our Thought 
Fate, all Things are done by an antecedent Caufe ; and Minds, and our own Adlions, are guided by 
and if Appetite, then likewife thofe Things which every Man’s private Will and Mind. Thence' 
follow Appetite, therefore Aflents alfo. But, if continueth he, the Pythagoreans fay, * 

the Caufe of Appetite is not in us, neither is the 

Appetite itfelf in our Power ; and if fo, neither thofe Men of their own Accord their Ills procure. 
'Filings which are effected by Appetite are in our 

Power, and confequently neither Aflents nor A<£H- As conceiving that all Ills proceed from themfelves 
ons are in our Power ; whence it followeth, that an d according to' their own Appetites, when they 
neither Praife can be juft, nor Difpraife, nor Ho- ftn and offend, and according to their own Mind 
nour, nor Punifhment; but this is falfir, therefore ant * Defign. 


all Things are not done by Fate. 

But Chryftppus not allowing this Neceflity, yet 
maintaining, that nothing happened without prece¬ 
dent Caufes, diftinguifheth thus : Of Caufes, faith 
he, fame are forfeit and principal , others affijlant 
and immediate. When we fay. All Things are done 
by Fate, from antecedent Caufes, we understand not 
the perfedt and principal Caufes, but the Afliffant 
and Immediate. He therefore anfwers the former 


For this Reafon he denieth. That we ought to 
fuffer and hear fitch wicked, or Idle, or noxious, 
or impudent Perfons,. who being taken in fome 
Fault or Wickednefs, have recourfe to the Necef- 
fity of Fate, as to a San&uary, affirming, that they 
have done wickedly, is not to be attributed to their 
Timerity, but to Fate. 

CHAP. XX. 


Objection thus ; If all Things are done by Fate , it 
followeth, that all Things be done by antecedent 
Caufes, but not by the Principal and P erf ell, but by 
the Affiant and Immediate, which the’ they be not 
in our Power, it followeth not , that the Appetite like¬ 
wife is in our Power. This Argument, therefore, 
concludes well againft thofe who join Neceflity with 
Fate, but nothing againft thofe who aflert antece¬ 
dent Caufes not perfect nor principal. What Af- 
fent is, and how it cometh to be in our Power, wc 
have already {hewn in the Logick. 

Hence it followeth, that r notwithftanding all 
Things are neceflarily co-a<fted and connected by 
Fate, with a certain principal Reafon ; yet (faith 
Chryftppus ) our Minds are fo obnoxious to Fate, as 
their Property and Quality is. For, if at the firft 
by Natuie they were formed foundly and profita¬ 
bly, all that Power which cometh upon them ex- 
trinfically from Fate, they tranfmit eafily and in- 
ofFenfively ; but if they are harfli, ignorant and 
rude, not fupported by any Helps of good Art, al- 
tho’ they are prefled by little or no Conflict of fa¬ 
tal Incommodity, yet by their own Unluckinefs, 
and voluntary Impulfion, they rufh into continual 
Sins and Errors, which Thing maketh, that this 


Of Not Bodies, or Incarporeals } and fr/i of 
Dicibles. 

TTltherto of Bodies ; wc come next to the fecond 
x Place of Phyfick, concerning Not-Bodies, or 
Incorporeals. Incorporeal is that which may be, 
but is not contained in Bodies. • Of thofe there 
are four Kinds, Dicibles, Vacuum. Place and Time. 

Dicible is that which confifteth according to ra¬ 
tional Phantafy, a Mean betwixt Notion and Thing. 
Of this already in the Logick. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of Vacuum and Place. 

THE fecond Incorporeal is Vacuum, which is 
x the Solitude or Vacuity of a Body. In the 
World there is no Vacuum, neither in the Whole 
nor in any Part: Beyond it, there .is an infinite 
Vacuity, into which the World {hall be refolved. 
Of this already in the Chapter concerning the 

Next is Place. Place is that which is fully oc- 
cupated by the Body ; or, as Cbryfippus defines if, 
that which is or may be occupnttd by one or more 
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Things. Thus it differs from Vacuity, which 
hath no Body, and from Space, which is occupat- 
cd but in part, as a Veflel half full of Wine. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Tim*. 


L A S T of the Incorporeals is Time. Time is, 
according to many of the Staicis, the Motion 
of itfelf, not of Heaven, and had no Beginning of 
Generation. Chryfppus faith. That Time is the 
Meafure of $lownefe or Swiftnefs. Zeno defined 
it the Interval of Motion, and Meafure of Slow- 
nefs and Swiftnefs, according to which, all Things 

PoJJidonius faith. That fome are wholly infinite, 
■s all Time ; fome only in part, as the paft and 
future ; for they are joyned together by the prefent. 
He defined Time the Interval of Motion, or the 
Meafure of Swiftnefs and Slownefs, one Part of 
it being prefent, the other future, the prelcnt con¬ 
ceded to the future by fomething like a Point. 


M O. 3 a, 

It is called ii run, attributed to the Ieaft Part of 
Time that falleth under Senfe, fubfifting according 
to- the Difference of palt and future. 

Chryftpptts faith. That Time is' the Interval of 
Motion, the Meafure of Swiftnefs and Slownefs, a 
confequent Interval to theWorld’s Motion, accord¬ 
ing to which all Things are, and are moved, un- 
lefs rather there be a two-fold Time, as the Earth, 
and Sea, and Vacuity, and Univerfe, have the fame 
Names with their Parts. And as Vacuity is every 
way infinite, foTime is bath ways infinite, for the 
prefent and future have no End. He likewife af- 
ferts. That no entire Prefent is Time, for conti¬ 
nuous Things being divided into infinite. Time 
likewife admitteth of the fame Divifion; fo that 
no Time is properly prefent, but fo called, after a 
lefs acurate manner. The prefent only is fubfift- 
ent, unlefs it be underftood as of Categorems ; as 
Walking is attributed to him that walketh, but not 
to him that fitteth or lieth. Thus much for the 
STOICAL PHILOSOPHY 
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CLEANTHES. 


CHAP. I. 
Hit Lift. 


C Leant he s J was of Affus, a Lycian City for¬ 
tified, as delcribes it, both by Nature 

and Art, Son of Pbanias. He was firft, ac¬ 
cording to Antijlhenes , a Wreltler, and coming to 
Athens , having no more than four Drachms, he ap¬ 
plied himfelf firft to Crates, then to Zeno, whom 
he heard conftantly, and perfevered in his Philofophy 
ai d Opinions. 

He was much commended for his Laborioufnefs, 
in as much as being poor, he went by Night to 
the Gardens to draw Water, and in the Day time 
ftudied Philofophy. Hence he was called 
The Drawer of Water. 

Being cited to the Court to give an Account how 
he lived, being fo healthful and lufty, he produced 
the Gardner, under whom he drew Water, and a 
Woman, for whom he ground Meal, to witnefs 
how he fubfifted. The Areopagites wondering here- 
at, allotted him io Mirtee , which Zeno would not 
fuffer him to accept. Antigonus gave him 3000 
Mints. On a time leading fome young Men to a 
Spedfacle, the Wind blew back his Cloak, and dis¬ 
covered that he had no Coat; whereupon the Athe¬ 
nians much applauded him, and, as Demetrius the 
Alagnefian faith, bellowed a Coat upon him. 

Antigonus , who was his Auditor, asked him why 
he drew Water b , he anfwered. Do 1 only draw 
Water ? Do I not alfo dig and water the Ground, 
ttnd allfor the Sake of Philofophy ? For Zeno brought 
him up to this, and bad him bring him an Obolus 
gained by his 'Labour. Upon a time he brought 
in his Gains before all his Difciples, faying, Clean- 
thes, if he would, could maintain another Cleanthes ; 
but they who have wherewithal to maintain them- 
felves , would be fupplied by others, yet fludy Philofo¬ 
phy nothing the more diligently. Hence Cleanthes 
■was called a fecond Hercules. He was very labo¬ 
rious, but dull and flow. 

c He ufed to write the Dictates of Zeno in Shells, 
and the Shoulder-blades of Oxen, for want of Mo¬ 
ney to buy Paper. He was his Auditor nineteen 
Years. 

For thefe Reafons, tho’ Zeno had many other 
eminent Difciples, yet he fucceeded him in the 
School. 


CHAP. II. 

Hit Apophthegms. 

T 7 IS d Fellow-Difciples derided him, he took it 
*-* patiently, and being called Aft, anfwered, he 
only could bear Zeno’s Burthen. 

Another Time being reproached as timerous, 
’Therefore, faith he, I fin little. 

Preferring his own Poverty before the Plenty of 
the Rich ; Whiljl they, faith he, play at Ball, I 
manure a hard barren Soil. 

He often chid himfelf, being all alone, which 
Ariflo over-hearing ; whom, faith he, do you chide ? 
he fmiling, anfwered, A grey-headed old Fellow 
without Wit. 

To one that faid, Arcefilaus abrogated the Of¬ 
fices of Life ; Peace, faith he, difpraife him not, 
for tho’ he takes away Offices in Difcourfe, he 
commends them in his Actions ; To whom Arce¬ 
filaus faying, I cannot endure Flattery ; I do indeed 
flatter, replies Cleanthes , when / fay you fpeak oni 
Thing and do another. 

c To one that asked what he fhould teach his Son, 
he anfwered in the Words of Eledlra , 

Peace, Peace, a little Step. 

A Lacedemonian laying, that Labour was good, 
he laughed, anfwering. 

My Son , thou of a gen’rous Race art come. 

Difputing with a young Man, he asked him 
whether he did feel ; the other anfwers he did ; he 
replied. Why then do 1 not feel that you feel ? 

Sojythius the Poet, faying in the publick The¬ 
atre when Cleanthes was prefent j 

Thofe whom Cleanthes’ Madnefs leads away. ; 

He fat Hill, not changing his Countenance; where¬ 
upon the Auditors applauding him, turned out Sojy¬ 
thius, who afterwards coming to Cleanthes, told 
him he was lorry that he had reproached bin; 
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Cleanthes anfwered, It were unfit I Jhould behold un¬ 
concerned Bacchus and Hercules derided by the Po r 
its, and be angry at a little Word againft myfelf. 

He compared the Peripateticks to Lutes, that 
make good Mufick, but hear it not themfelves. 

Holding, according to Zeno, that the Mind may 
bedifcerned in the Countenance, fome merry young 
Men brought an effeminate Youth to him ruftically 
cloathed, defiring his Opinion of that Man’s Dif- 
polition. He bad him depart, which the other go¬ 
ing to do, fneezed j Cleanthes prefently cried out, 

/ have found out the Man, ke is effeminate. 

To one that was all alone talking to himfelf. 
You difcourfe, faith he, with a Man that is notill. 

To one that reproached him with his Age, I 
would be gone, laith he, but when I confider that 
1 am in Health, fit to write and Jludy, I rather 
chufe to Jlay. 

1 Cleanthes bad thofe who came to hear him, to 
fancy Pleafure painted in a Tablet, richly habited 
and adorned, fitting on a Throne, the Virtues 
Handing about her, as her Handmaids, doing no¬ 
thing elfe but wait on her Commands, whifpering 
in her Ear (if it can be fancied of a Picture) to bid 
her take Heed of doing any Thing imprudently, 
that may offend the Minds of Men, or any Thing 
that may occafion Grief. 

s He faid, Whofoeyer fweareth, at the fame 
time fweareth truly, or forfweareth himfelf: If he 
intend to do that which he fweareth, tho’ he do it 
not, he fweareth truly j if he intended it not, he is 
forfworn. 

h One obferving him filent, faid to him, why 
do you hold your Peace ? It is pleafant to talk to 
Friends 5 It is indeed, anfwered Cleanthes, but the 
more pleafant it is, the more we ought to allow them 
the Freedom of it. 

1 He faid. That unlearned Men differed from 
Beads in their Figure. 

k Being demanded, why amongfl the Ancients, 
when there were feweft Philofophers, there were 
more eminent than at this Time ; he anfwered. 
Etc a ufe then they minded the Thing itfelf, now only 
in Words. 

.‘To one that asked him, how a Man might be 
rich, he anfwered. By being poor in Defire. 

CHAP. III. 

His Writings. 

- left behind him (laith Laertius') thefe excel¬ 
lent Books. 

OfTime. 

Of Zeno’r Philosophy. 

Explications of Heraclitus 3. 

Of Senfe 4. 

f Cic. de finib. lib. : 
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Of Art. 

To Democritus. 
„ To Ariftarchus. 
To Erillus. 

Of Appetite 2. 
Archeology. 

Of God. 

Of Giants. 

Of Hymeneals. 
Of a Poet. 
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Of right Confutation. 

Of Gratitude. 

Protreptick. 

Of Virtues. 

Of Ingenuity. 

Of Gorgippus. 

Of Envy. 

Of Love. 

Of Liberty. 

The Art of Love. 

Of Honour. 

Of Glory. 

The Politick. 

OfCounfel. 

Of Laws. 

Of Judging. 

Of the Reafon of Living, 

Of Speech 3. 

Of the End. 

Of bonejl Things . 

Of Ablions. 

Of Science. 

Of a Kingdom. 

Of Friendjhip. 

Of a Sympoftum. 

That the Virtue of Man and Woman 
is the fame. 

That a wife Man may uft Sophifms . 

Of Chrias. 

Differtations 2 . 

. Of Pleafure. 

Of Properties. 

Of Inexpli cables. 

Of Dialefiick. 

Of Tropes. 

Of Categorems. 

Befides-thefe are mentioned , 
m Of Atoms. 

Of Brafs. 

" Of Sumptions. 

Fabulous Traditions. 

® The Art of Rhetoric/:. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Hit Death. 

TT E lived according to Laertius eighty Yean, ac- 
n cording to Lucian, 99. The Occafion of hi« 
Death this ; being troubled with a Sorenefs of his 
Gums [Stobetus faith, an Ulcer under his Tongue) 
he was enjoined by the Phyficians to faft two Days ; 
which he did, and was well ; then they told him 

p Stub. Serai- 7. <j Uirt. 
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he might eat again, but he would not, faying, ^ 
wa* now gone a great Way on his Journey- 
Would * you have me, faith he, having pajl ever the 
great eft Part of my Life, return back again, and 
begin it anew r *» Having failed two Days more 
he died. ! 

r Simplicius faith, he faw an exquifite Statue of 
Cleanthes in AJfus, an Example of the Magnificence 
of the Roman Senate, dedicated to his Honour. 


r. <76. r In EpiStt, cp. alt. 


CHRTSIP PUS, 


His 

C HryJippus » was of 'Soli, a City of Cilicia, 
afterwards called Pompeiopolis, his Father 
was of Tarjts, named Apollonius, or, as 
Saidas, Apollonides , who came and lived at Soli, 
which perhaps-gave Laertius, and from him Suidas, 
occafion to doubt whether Cbryfippus himfelf were 
not of Tarfis. 

He fir ft exercifed in the Hippodrome. Hecaton 
faith, that having wafted his Patrimony in the 
King's Service, he applied himfelf to Philofophy. 
Coming to Athent, he heard, as feme affirm, Zeno, 
or rather (as Diocles and others) Cleanthes, from 
whom, whilft he was yet alive, he didented. He 

• was an eminent Phiiofbpher, ingenious and acute 
in every Thing 5 fo that in moft Opinions he dif¬ 
fered from Zeno and Cleanthes, to whom he would 
only fay. Tell me the Doctrines , and let me alone 
for Proofs. If at any Time he eroded Cleanthes 
in Difpute, he was afterwards forry for it, often 
faying. 

Of Happinefs in all I am pojfifs'd, 

But in Cleanthes ; there alone unblefs'd. 

He was fo famous for Dialeltick, that it was a 
common Speech, If the Gods themfelves would ufe 
Dialeltick, they would make Ufe only of the Chryfip- 
pean. But lie was more plentiful in Matter, than 
free in Expreffiop. 

He was infinitely ftudious and induftrious, as ap- 
peareth from the Multitude of his Books. An old 
Woman that waited on him laid, that he wrote 
-avery Day 500 Paragraphs. 


Life. 

When any queftion’d him in private, he anfwer- 
ed meekly and freely ; but as foon as any Compa¬ 
ny came, he grew eager and litigious, faying. 

Brother, there hangs a Cloud before your Eyes ; 

Cajl quite away this Madnefs , and be v/ije. 

When he drunk atTeafts, helay very Hill, only 
fhaked his Legs ; whereupon his Woman find, 
Chryfppus’s Legs only are drunk. 

He had fo good an O pinion of himfelf, that to 
one who asked him to whom he ihould commend 
his Son, he anfwered. To me ; for if I knew any 
better , I would hear Philofophy of him myfelf: 
Whence it was laid of him. 

He is injpir'd by Jove, 

The rejl like Shadows move. 

As alfo that. 

Had not Cbryfippus been. 

No Stoa we had feat. 

Arcefilaus and Lacydes fas * Sotion faith) coming 
into the Academy, he ftudwd Philofophy with them, 
whence he difputed againft Cuftom and for Cuftom, 
and of Magnitude and Multitude^ ufing the Argu¬ 
ments of the Academicks. 

u He was a great Defpifer of Honours, for of all 
his Writings, he dedicates noae to any King. w He 
was content with little, for * he lived without any 
other Attendants than one old Woman ; and when 

w Smas. TJ. s lacrt. 7. rfj. 
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Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes, defiring he would come 
to him, or fend fome one of his Difciples, Spharut 
went, but Cbryftppus refufed. 

Having font for Ariftocreon and Philocrates, his 
Sifter’s Sons, he firft taught in the Lyceum in the 
open Air, as Demetrius writes. 

CHAP. II. 

His Apophthegms. 

rpO r one that blamed him for not hearing Arifla, 

* as many did ; If I fhould follow many, faith 
he, I ihould not ftudy Pbilofophy. 

To a Diale&ick aflaulting Cleanthet with So- 
pbifms : Leave , faith he, diverting an aged Per- 
fon from ferious Thingsi propound thofe to set that 
are young. 

1 He faid, Meditation is the Fountain of Dif- 
courfe. 

» He faid, Drunkenncls is a lefler Madnefi. 
b He faid, a wife Man grieveth, but is not troubled, 
for his Mind yields not to it. 

' To one that faid 1 to him. Your Friend revileth 
you behind your Back: Blame him not, faith he, 
for be might do it before my Face. 

i To a wiokcd Man that cart many Afperfions 
upon him : You have done well, faith he, rut to 
omit any Thing that is in yourfeljf. 

* Being told that fome fpoke ill of him } It is no 
Matter, faith he, I will live fo that they /ball not 
be believed. 

1 He faid, there is a Difference between fwearing 
true, and fwearing truly ; and betwixt fwearing 
falfe, and fbrfwearing. That which is fworh, at 
the Time that it is (worn, muft neceffarily be ei¬ 
ther true or faHe, feeing that the Form of fwearing 
is an Axiom : But he that fweareth, at the fame 
Time that he fweareth, is not neceflarily perjured, 
or fweareth true, becaufc the Tithe is not yet ar¬ 
rived that. muft determine his Oath. For as a 
Man is faid to have covenanted truly or fallly, not 
when the Covenant is made, but when the Time 
whereby it is limited is come: So a Man is faid to 
fwear truly or falfly, when the Time comes where¬ 
in he promifed to make good bis Oath. ' 

* Being demanded why hi did not undertake the 
Government of the Commonwealth ; Becaufe, 
faith he, if I govern ill, I Jbeell difpleafe the Gods-, 
tf well, the People. 

‘‘He faid, he who hath arrived at Perfe&ion, 
difchargeth all Offices, omitting none, yet bis Life 
is not happy, for Beatitude is a Poft-acceffion tbere- 
*°> when as the mean A&ions acquire-a Conftancy, 
Habit, and peculiar Confirmation. 
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CHAP. III. 

His Writings. 

PEcaufc, faith Laertius his Writings were very 
celebrious, we fitall give an Account of them, 
digefted according to their-SubjeSs. They were 
thefe. 


Of the Logical Place, Thefes. 

Logiclt. 

Philofophical Commentaries. 

DialeSlick Definitions, to Metrodorus, 6. 
Of Diale flick Names, to Zeno I. 

Diale flick Art, to Ariftagoras I. 

Of connex Probables, to Diofcorides 4. 


The firft Order of the Logical Place of Things. 

Of Axioms r. 

Of not fimple Axioms t. 

Of Connex , to Athenades 2. 

Of Negatives, to Ariftagoras 3. 

Of Catagoreuticks, to Athenodorus l. 

Of Things fpoken by Privation, to Thcarus I. 
Of bejl Axioms, to Dion 3. 

Of Indefinites 4. 

Of Things fpoken according to Time 2. 

Of perfefl Axioms 2. 

The fecond Order. 

Of true Disjunfl, to Gorgippides 1. 

Of true Connex, to Gorgippides 1. 

Divifion, to Gorgippides 1. 

Of Confequents 1. 

Of that which is for three, to Gorgippides r. 
Of Pojfibles, to Clitus 4. 

Of Significations, againfi Philo r. 

Ivhat arc falfe 1. 

The third Order. 


Of Precepts 2. 

Of Interrogations 2. 

Of Percontation 4. 

Epitome of Interrogation and Percontation i 
Epitome of Anfvuers I. 

Of QuejUon _ 2. 

Anfuier 4. 


The fourth Order. 

Of Categorems, to Metrodorus 10. 

Of Right and Supine, to Philarchus t. 
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Of Conjunctions, to Apollonides 1. 

T"0 Pafylus, of Categorems 4. 

The Fifth Order. 

Of the Five Cafes r. 

Of ExpreJJions defined according to the SubjeCI I. 
Of Ajimilation, to Stefagoras 2. 

Of Appellatives 2. 

Of the Logical Place concerning Words, and their 
Reafons. The Firft Order. 

Of fingular and plural Expreffions 6. 

Of Words., to Sofigenes and Alexander 5. 

Of the anomaly of Words, to Dion 4. 

Of Sorites pertaining to Voice 3. 

Of Solcecifms, to Dionyfius 1. 

Of unufual Speech 1. 

Words, to Dionyfius I. 

The Second Order. 
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The Second. Order. 

Of conclufivt Reafons , to Zeno l. 

°f fi r ft indemonfirable Syllogifms, to , 

Of Reduction of Syllogifms 1. 

Of Redundant Syllogifms, to Pafylus 2. 
Theorems of Solcecifms 1. 

Syllogiflick Introductions, to Zeno 1. 
Introductions to Moods, to Zeno 3. 

Of Syllogifms falfe in Figure 5. 

Syllogiflick Reafons by Reduction in Indenun - 
Jlrables I. 

Tropical Quefiions to Zeno and Philomathes 
(fufpeCted to be fpurious) 1. 

The Third Order. 

Of Coincident Reafons, to Athenades 1. fp U n- 
Coincident Reafons as to the Medium 3. fpurt- 
Of Aminius’r Disjunctions 1. 


Of the Elements of Speech 5. 

Of the Syntax of Things fatd 4. 

Of the Syntax, and Elements of Speech, to Philip 3. 
Of the Elements of Speech, to Nicias I. 

Of Relative Speech. 

The Third Order. 

Of Not-DiviJcnts 2. 

Of Amphibolies to Apoltas 4. 

Of Tropical Amphibolies 1. 

tjf Connex Tropical Amphibolies 2. 

Upon Panthcedus, of Amphibolies 2. 

Introduction to Amphiboly 5. 

Epitome of Amphibolies to Epicrates 1. 

Conr.ex to the Introduction of Amphibolies 2. 

Of Logical Place concerning Reafons and Moods. 
The Firft Order. 

The Art of Reafons and Moods, to Diofcorides 5. 

Of Rea;‘.ns 3. 

Of the Compofition of Moods, to Stefagoras 2. 
CampariJ'on of Tropical Axioms I. 

Of reciprocal Reasons and Connex r. 

To Agatho, or of feauent Problems I. 

Of Inferences, to Ariftagoras 1. 

Of placing the fame Reafon in divers Moods I. 
Againfl thofe who oppofe that the fame Reafon may 
be placed in Syllogiflick ana not Syllogiflick 
Moods 2. 

Againfl thofe vuho oppofe the Reduction of Syllo- 
gifms 3. 

Againfl Philo’* Book of Moods, to Timoftratus 1, 
Logical Conjunct5^ to Timocratcs, and Piiloma' 
thes. 

Upon Reafon and Moods I* 


The Fourth |Drder. 

Of Hypothefes, to Meleager 3. 

Hypotbetick Reafons in Law, to Meleager r. 

Hypothetick Reafons for Introduction 2. 

Hypotbetick Reafons of Theorems 2. 

Solution of Hedyllus’* Hypotheticks 2. 

Solution of Alexander’* Hypotheticks 3. fpurious. 

Of Expofitions, to Leodamas 1. 

The Fifth Order. 

Of Introduction to the Lying Reafon, to Arifto- 
creon 1. 

Lying Reafons to the Introduction I. 

Of the Lying Reafon, to Ariftocreon 6. 

The Sixth Order. 

Againfl thofe who think true and falfe are one, 1. 

Againfl thofe who diffilve the Lying Reafon by 
DiflinCtion 2. 

Demonfration, that Infinites are not to be divid¬ 
ed 1. 

Upon that which hath been faid againfl the Divi- 
fions of Infinites, to Pafyljus 2, 

Solutions according to the Ancients, to Diofco¬ 
rides I. 

Of the Solution of the Lyjng Reafon, to Arifto- 
creon 3. 

Solution of Hedyllus’* Hypotheticks, to Ariftocreon 
and Apollas. 

The Seventh Order. 

Againfl theft who fay the Lying Reafon bathfofi 

Sumptions I. •' 1 •* ■*“ 

Of the Negative, to Ariftocreon 2. . 
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Negative Reafons, to Gvmnafuu 1. 

Of the diminutive Keajan, to Stcfagoras 2. 
Oftpinunative and qusefcentReafons, to Onetor 2. 
Of the veiled Rea/on, t» Ariltobulus 2. 

Of the occult Reafan, to Athenades *. 
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„The Fifth Order. 

Of Proverbs, to Zenotodus 2. 
Of Poems, to Philomathes r. 
How Poems mufl be heard 2. 
Agairtjl Crsticks, ta Diodorus 1. 


The Eighth Order. 

Of the Nullity, to Menecrates 8. 

Of Reafons confijling of Indefinite and Definite, 
to Pafyllus 2. 

Of the Nullity, to Epicrates 1. 

The Ninth Order. 

OfSophifms, to Heraclides and Pollis 2. 

Of infoluble Dialectic k Reafons, to Diofcoritles 5. 
Againfi Arcefilaus’r Method, to Sphserus 1. 

The Tenth Order. 


Of the Moral Place of common Speeches, ac¬ 
cording to Arts and Virtue. The Firft Order. 
Againfi Referiptions, to Timonax 1. 

Hew we think and fpeak Singulars 1. 

Of Notions, to Laodamus 2. 

Of Sufpition, to Pythonax 2. 

Demonfiration that a wife Man doth not opini- 
onate 1. 

Of Comprehenfion , and Science, and Ignorance 4. 
Of Speech 2. 

Of the Vfe of Speech, to Leptines. 

The Second Order. 


Againfi Cufiom, to Metrodorus 6, 

Of the Logical place belides tliefe four Differences, 
there are difperfed, not containing in the Body 
of logical Queftions, 39. 


That the Ancients approved DialeCtick with De¬ 
mand ration, to Zeno 2. 

Of DialeCtick , to Ariftocreon 4. 

Upon the Objections againfi DialeClick 3. 

Of Rhetorick, to Diofcorides 4. 


Of the Ethici place, for Direction of Moral No¬ 
tions. The Firft Order. 


The Third Order. 


Defcription of Speech , to Theoporus r. 

Moral Thefts I. 

Probable Sumptions forDodrinet, fa Philomathes 3. 
Definitions of civil Perfons, to Metrodorus 2. 
Definitions of wicked Perfons, to Metrodorus 2. 
Definitions of mean Perfons, to Metrodorus 2. 
General Definitions, to Metrodorus 7. 

Definitions of other Arts, to Metrodorus 2. 

The Second Order. 

O f Things like, to Ariftochs 3. 

Of Definitions, to Metrodorus 7. 


Of Habitude, to Cleon 3. 

Of Art and Sloth, to Ariftocreon 4. 

Of the Differences in Virtues , to Diodorus. 
JVhat Virtues are I. 

Of Virtues , to Pollia. 

Of the Moral Place concerning Good and Ill. 
The Firft Order. 

Of Honefiy and Pleafure, to Ariftocreon 10. 
Demonfiration, thatP leafure is not the chief End 4. 
Demonfiration, that Pleafure is not Good 4. 

Of thofe which are faid ****»*.. 


The Third Order. 

Of Things not rightly objected againfi Definiti¬ 
ons, t> Laodomas 7. 

Proballes for Definitions, to Diofcorides. 

Of Species and Genus, to Gorgippidea 2. 

Of Divifions 1. 

Of Contraries, to Dionyfius 2. 

Probables for Divifions, Genus’s and Species. 

Of Contraries 1. 

The Fourth Order. 

Of Etymologich, ta Diodes 6. 

Etynulegicks, to Diodes 4. 


Thus concludes the Seventh Book of Laertius ; 
and who leeth not that the laft of thefe Titles is 
defective, and moreover that the reft of the Orders , 
concerning this Place of Good and III, (whereof this 
is but the firft) are wanting. Doubtlefs the End 
of this Book is imperfeft, and wanteth, if not the 
Lives of any Stoical Philofophers, who fuccceded 
Chryfippus (whereof he mentions Zeno, and others 
elfewhere) yet at leaft a confiderable Part of h's 
Catalogue, containing the reft of his Ethick Writ¬ 
ings, and all his Phylick, many of which are elfe¬ 
where cited even by Laertius himiielf, which, as 
the learned Cafaubon had obferved, he would not 
have aferibed to Laertius’s Neglect that Chryfippus'n 
Book of Daws is not mentioned. Of his Ethick 
Writings, befides thofe here named, were thefe. 




k Of Laws. 

1 Introduction to th* Confederation of Things , good 

■ °Of Honefe. 

* Of Confent. 

° Of Things expetible in themfelves. 
p Of Things not expetible in themfelves. 
q Of Politick. 

1 Of Ends. 

' Of P affiant. 

* Of Ethick Ofuefiions. 

" Of Lines, whereof Plutarch cites the \th Book. 
w That Zeno ufed Names properly. 

' Of Jujiice, the firfe Book cited by Laertius, 
y Of Life and Tranfaflion. 

* Of Offices. 

1 Dimenferation of Jufhce. 
fc Prctrepticks. 
c Of the End. 
d Of a Common-wealth. 

' Of the Office of a fudge. 

1 Of Good. 

* Of Habits. 

To Phyfick belong thefe, 
h Phyfick*. 

■ Of the Soul, the 1 2th Beak cited by Laertius. 
k Of Providence , the ftrfl Book cited. 

1 Of the Gods. 

"* Of Fate. 

" Of Divination. 

“• Of the Philofophy of the Ancients. 

T In Calumniation of the Senfes. 

* Of Jupiter. 

Of Nature. 

’ P.hyfical Thefts. 

‘ Of Subfiance. 

“ Of Motion. 

» Phyfecalfehuejlitas,.the Third Book cited.. 

* Of ¥acuity. 
t Epifeles, 

* The Number of all his Writings, according 
to 4 aertius, was 705. He wrote fo much, that he 

often occafion to treat upon the fame Subject, 
>nd letting down whatfoever came into his Mind, 
he often corrected and enlarged it by the Teftimo- 
r.icj of others- ; whence having in one Book inferr¬ 
ed all Euripides's Medea, one having the Book in 
his Hand, anfwer’d.another,, that asked him what? 
Book it was. It is Chryfeppus s Medea. And Apol- 
kdorus the Athenian, in his Collection of Dolirines, 
afferting, that Epicurus had. written many Books 
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upon his own Strength, without ufing the Tefti 
d monies of others, and that he therein far exceeded 
Chryfippus, adds thefe Words, For if a Manjbould 
take out of Chryfippus’r Writings , all that belong, 
to other Men , he would leave the Paper, blank. 6 
Seneca gives this Cenfure of him : » Hfe is* molt 
fubtle and acute, penetrating into the Depth of 
Truth. He fpeaks to the Thing that is to be 
done, and ufeth no more Words than are neceffary 
to the Undemanding- thereof; but adds, that his 
b Acutenefs being too fine, is many times blunted 
- and retorted upon itfelf even when he feems to 
have done forriething, he only pricks, not pierceth. 

c Some there are who inveigh again ft him, as 
one that wrote many obfeene Things, not fit to be 
Ipoken, as in his Commentary of the ancient Phyftt- 
logifes ; what he writes concerning Jupiter and Ju. 
no is obfeenely feigned, delivering that in fix hun¬ 
dred Paragraphs, which the moft impudent Perfon 
would not have committed to Writing; for, fay 
they, he hath related the Story moft unhandfome- 
ly ; and tho’ he prais’d it as natural, yet it be- 
cometh Curtezans rather than Gods. 

Moreover, what he faith of thofe that write of 
Tables, is falfe, not to be found in Poltmo, nor Hip- 
fecrates, nor Antironus, but forged by himfclf. 

In his Book or Common-wealth, he allows Mar¬ 
riage with the Mother and a Daughter, and repeats 
the fame in the Beginning of his Book, Concerning 
Things expetible in themfelves. 

In his third Book of Jufiice , extending- to a 
thoufand Paragraphs, he advifed to feed upon the 
very Dead. 

In his focond Book of Lift, and Tranfaflion, he 
affirmeth, a wife Man ought to take Care to provide 
himfelf Food; but to what End mull he provide bim- 
felf Food ? For Livelihood ? Life is an Indifferent. 
For Pleafcire ? Pleafure alfo is indifferent. For 
Virtue? That is Stiff efficient for Beatitude. Such 
kinds of Acquifiticm of Wealth are very ridicu¬ 
lous. If they proceed from a King, there is & 
Necfeffity of complying with him ; if from a Friend,, 
g that Friendfhip is venial ; if from Wifdom, tte.t 
« Wifdom is mercenary. For thefe.Things, faith 
1 , Laertius , fome have inveighed again!! him. 

CHAP. IV. * 

Mis- Death. 
n 

it- H E * died, according to Apollodortes, in the 143d' 
11 Olympiad, (to fupply Laertius, in whom the 
r, centenary Number is wanting by Suidas) .having 
a lived 73 Years. 

n Dtipn. 6. o Athen. Deipn. 7. p Ath. Deipo. 4- q Laert. ’*•' 
t Laert. ibid. u Plut. rep* Laert. ibid. w Laert. x Hut. repag. 
Plut. repug. c Plut. repug. Sc de com. not. d Pint, repug. e Hut. 

. ibid. k Laert. ibid. 1 Plot, repos. Laert. m 
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The Manner of his De^th is differently related ; 
Htrmipp us affirms. That being in tberOdxuno, (a 
Kind of publick Theatre at Athens) his Difciples 
called him away to Sacrifice, and thereupon taking 
a Draught'of Wine, he was immediately feizetj by 
a Vertigo, pf which at the End of five Days he 
died. Others report, he died of exceffive Laughter. 
Seeing an Afs eat Figs, he bid his Woman offer i^ 
fome Wine, and thereat fell into fuch Extremity 
of Laughter, that it killed him. 

As to his Pertbn, he'was very little, faith Laer¬ 
tius, as appeareth by his Statue in the Cerantici, 
which is almpff hid. by the Horde that llands next it, 
whence Carneades called him nfv'-Lrrvot, hid by a 
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Horfe *. The Pofture of this Statue, Cicero faith, 
was fitting, and ftretching forth his Hand. Pau- 
fanias faith f, it was fet up in the Gymr.aftum , called 
Ptolomaan from the Founder, not tar from the 
Eorunu 

* L,avtius reckons four more of this Name. 

The f.rft, a Phyfician, to whom Erafijlratus 
acknowledged himfelfbeholding for many Things. 

Th efecond, his Son, Phyfician to Ptolomy, wiio, 
upon the Calumnies of fome that maligned him, 
was publickly punifbed and beaten with Rods. 

The third, Difciple to Eraftftratus. 

,The fourth , a Writer of Georgicks. 


e Cic. dc in. 1. f Paulan. Attic, c. 17. g Inert. 7. 1*5. 


ZENO. 

eyEno 1 was of Tarfis , or according to others, of School. b He wrote few Books, but left behind 
^ Sidon, his Father named Diofcorides. He was him many Difciples. 

Difciple to Chryftppus, and his Succeflbr in the 

a Suidu. b Laert, vit. Zen. 


DIOGENES. 

T\hgenes was born at Seleucia e , he tfcas firnamed faying, I am not angry , but am in doubt whether / 
*-* the Babylonian , from the Vicinity of that ought to be fo or not. He was one of the three that 
Place. He was Difciple of Chryftppus , and is (tiled was fent from Athens on Embaffy to Rome ; of 
by Cicero d an eminent and ferious Stoick. c Sene- which already in the Life of Carneades, who learn - 
<a relates. That difeourfing earneftly concerning ed Dialedtick of him. Cicero faith, he lived to a 
Anger, a foolifh young Man Handing by, fpat in great Age. Atnongft other Thing?, he wrote a 
his Face, which he took meekly and difcreetly, Treatifeof Divination. 

c laert. vit. Dbg. d Cic. Tufc. giueft. j. 11. e De in j. jS. 


ANT I PATER. 

ANtipater r was of Sidon, Difciple to * Diogenes rout Penman, 1 He difputed much againft thofe 
the Babylonian, Cicero calls him a moft acute who aliened nothing. Befides other Things, he 
Perfon ; Seneca, one of the great Authors of the writ two Book? of Divination. k Cicero, at the 
Stoical Seft, 11 He declined to difpute with Came- latter End of his fecond Book of Offices , faith, he 
edit, but filled his Books with Confutations of then was lately dead at Athens. 
him, whence he Was called The clamo- 

f Last 7. as. g D* Otic. 3. is. h Plat de Garni. i Cic. Ac. qorft. 4. 6. k Cic. de Divin. t. s. j. 
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P Anatius 1 was of Rhodes , his Anceftors eminent 
for martial Affairs and Exercifes. He was 
Difciple to Antipater ", intimate Friend to ' P. Sci- 
pio Africanus, whom he accompanied in his Jour¬ 
ney to Alexandria. Cicero calls him, • Altnojl 
Prince of the Stoicks, a Perfon extremely ingenious 
and grave, worthy the Familiarity ^Scipio and 

1 "p He was a great Admirer of Plato , whom eve¬ 
ry where he calleth. Divine , mojl wife, mojl holy , 
the Homer of Philofophers. But his Opinion of 
the Immortality of the Soul, he approved not, ar¬ 
guing thus ; Whatfoever is generated, dieth ; but 
Souls are generated, as is manifeft from the Like- 
nefs of thofe that are begotten, to their Parents, 

1 Strabo. 1. 4 . m Cic. de Divin. 1. I. n Pint. Apoph. < 
de divin. 1 . X.& 1 < 
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not only in Body but in DiTpofilion. His other Ar¬ 
gument was. There is nothing that is grieved or 
pained, but is fubjeft to be fick ; whatfoever is f u b- 
jedt to Sicknefs, is likewife fubjed to Death ; Souls 
are fubjedt to Grief, therefore they are fubjedt to 
Death. 

s He alone rejected Aftrological' Predictions, and 
receded from the Stoicks, as to Divination ; yet 
would not pofitively affirm there was no fuch Art, 
but only that he doubted it. 

He wrote three Books of Offices, much commend¬ 
ed by Cicero. 

Lipftus conjedtures he died old, becaufe Cicero 
affirmeth, out of Poffidonius, that he lived thirty 
Years after he had written his Books of Offices. 

Acad. 4 . 35 . P Cic. Tufc. quxft lib. t. 3 *. noj 
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’pOffidouitts r was born at Apamea in Syria. He 
■* lived at Rhodes, and there managed civil Af¬ 
fairs, and taught Philofophy. Pompey, in his Re¬ 
turn from Syria went to Rhodes purpofely to hear 
him, and coming to his Door, forbad the Lidlor 
to knock, as was the Cuftom ; but he (faith * Pli¬ 
ny) to whom the Eaft and Weft had fubmitted, 
himfelf fubmitted his Fafces at this Gate. But un- 
derftanding that he was very fick of a great Pain in 
his Joints, he refolved only to give him a Vifit. 
At his firft coming and Salutation, he told him 
■with much Refpedt, that he was extremely forry he 
could not hear him. Poffidonius anfwered. You 
may, for no corporeal Pain Jhall make me frujlrate 
the Coming of Jo great a Perfon. And thereupon 
he difcourlcd icrioufly and copioufly upon this Sub- 

V Strab. lib. 7. 1 Cic. Tufc. <ju. 1 . a. 25. t Plin. Ep. 1 . 
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jedl, as he lay in his Bed, That nothing is good, 
but what is honejl. And as often as his Pain took 
him, he would fay. Pain, it is to no Purpofe ; tho' 
thou art troublefome,. I will never acknowledge thou 
art ill. 

" He made a Spear, wherein were all the Con- 
verfions of the Sun, Moon and Planets, exaCtly as 
they moved in the Heavens every Day and Night. 

w Of his Writings are cited by Cicero five Books 
if Divination j as alfo five Books of the Nature of 
the Gods. 

Thus far we have a continued Succeffion of the 
Stoick Philofophers, the' laft School, according to 
Laertius's Difpofition, of thofe that were defcended 
from Thales. 


a. 7. u Cic. it sat. Dear. lib. a. w De dirioab 1. }• 
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FRANCIS Lord Ferulam, 

Advancement of Learning, Lib. III. Sect. V. 


AS for the Placits of Ancient Philofophers y as were thole of Py- 
-H- thagoras , Philolaus, Xenophon , Anaxagoras, Parmenides , Leucip¬ 
pus, Democritus , and others, (which Men ufe dildainfully to run over) 
it will not be amils to caft our Eyes with more Reverence upon them. 
For altho Ariftotle (after the Manner of the Race of the Ottomans) 
thought he could not fafely reign, unlefs he made away all his Bre¬ 
thren ; yet to thole who lerioufly propound to themlelves the Inqui- 
fition and Illuftration of Truth , and not Dominion or Magiflrality , it 
cannot but leem a Matter of great Profit, to lee at once before them, 
the leveral Opinions of leveral Authors touching the Nature of 
Things. Neither is this, for any great Hope conceived, that a more 
exa£t Truth can any way be expected from thele or from the like 
Theories : For, as the lame Phoenomena, the lame Calculations , are 
fatisfied upon the Aftronomical Principles, both of Ptolomy and Co¬ 
pernicus • lb the popular Experience we embrace, and the ordinary 
View and Face of Things, may apply itlelf to many leveral Theories; 
whereas a right Inveftigation of Truth requires another manner of 
Severity and Speculation. For as Ariftotle laith elegantly, That 
Children at Jirft, indeed, call all Men Fathers, and FFomen Mothers • but 
afterwards they dtftinguifh them both : So certainly Experience in 
Childhood will call every -Philofophy, Mother ; but when it comes to 
Ripenels, it will dilcern the true Mother. In the mean time it is 
good to read over divers Philolophies, as divers Glolles upon Nature y 
whereof, it may be, one in one Place, another in another, is more 
corre&ed : Therefore, I could wilh a Colledfion made, but with Di¬ 
ligence and Judgment, De Antiquis Philofophiis , out of the Lives of 
Ancient Phifolophers ; out of the Parcels of Plutarch , of their Pla- 



I its ; out of the Citations of Plato; out of the Confutations of Art. 
ftotle ; out of a fparied Mention found in other Books, as well of 
Chriftians as of Heathens (as out of Lablantius, Philo, Philojlratus, 
and the reft: ) For I do not yet fee extant a Work of this Natute. But 
here I muft give Warning, that this be done diftin&ly,. fo as the Phi- 
lol'ophies, every one leverdly, be compofed and continued, and not 
colletfed by Titles and Handfuls, as hath been done by Plutarch. 
For every Philofophy, while it is entire in the whole Piece, fupports 
itfelf ; and the Opinions maintained therein, give Light, Strength, and 
Credence mutually one to the other ; whereas, if they be fmple and 
broken , it will Jound more ftrange and dijjonant . In truth, when I 
read in Tacitus the A&ions of Nero, or of Claudius, invefted with Cir- 
euinftances of Times, Per Ions, and Inducements, I find them not fo 
ftrange, but that they may be true : But when I read the fame Ac¬ 
tions in Suetonius Tranquillus, reprelented by Titles and common 
Places, and not in Order of Time, they feem monftrous, and altoge¬ 
ther incredible. So is Philofophy when it is propounded entire, and 
when it is ficed and articled into Fragments . 


MONTAIGNE, Essays, Chap. XII. 

How much do I de/ire, that, in my Life-time, either fame other, or 
Juft us Lipfius, the mofi knowing Perf on that is left us, of a moft po» 
'lifted and judicious Wit, truly allied to my Turnebus, had both the 
mil and the Health, and Lei fure enough to collect in one Regifter, ac¬ 
cording to their Divisions and their Clafes, fncerely and curtoufly, as 
much as we can fee thereof, the Opinions of the Ancient Philofophy^ 
upon the Subjedl of our Being, and of our Manners, its Controverftes, 
the Credit and Succeffon of its Sebls, the Application of the Life of the 
Authors and Followers, to their Precepts in memorable and exemplary 
Accidents ! What an excellent and prof table Work, would this be ? 


THE 
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THE NINTH PART, 

Containing the /TALICK Se<3r. 


PTTHAG 0 RA S. 

CHAP. I. 

The Country , Parents, and Time tf Pythagoras. 

T HE Italick Se& was diftin£t from the his Name and Quality: * JuJlin calls him Demara- 
lonitk in refpe& of the Author, Place, tvs, (and Johannes Sarisburienfss, from Juftin, Ma- 
Difcipline, and Do&rine; denominated ratus) k others, Mamercus: But the greater Part of 
from that Part of Italy, which from the Writers agree, that he was called 1 Mnefarchus ; his 
frequency of Greek Colonies was called Profeifion, according to Hermippus and others, a 
Magna Gracia. Yet was not the Author, Pytha- Graver of Rings ; according to others, a Merchant. 
gtras , an. Italian; for, tho* * fome think, his Fa- m Some there are who affirm, he was a Phliaftan ; 
ther was of Metapmtum ; fome, a.Tyrrhene, of Paufanias reports, that he was Son of Eupbron, 
Etruria in Italy, yet c Diogenes and others report him Grandfon of Hippafus, who upon the taking of 
a Tyrrhene, of the Race of thofe who inhabited Phlius by the Dorians, tied to Samos. Others, that 
Lemnos , Imhms\ and Seyms-, and tbit coming up- he was Son of Hippafus ; Hippafus was Son of Ev¬ 
en Traffickto Samos, he fettled there, and was made thyphron of Cleonymus , who was banilhed out of 
free. With thcfc concur* 4 Ariftoxans, (to whom Phlius -, and that Matnercus (or rather Mnefarchus) 
Clemens Alexandrinus joineth Ariftarchus and Tbeo- lived in Samos , whence Pythagoras was laid to be a 
pompus) who • in the Xiife of Pythagords ) Cuth, Samian. • Cleanthes relates he was a Syrian, of the 
1 that he. was born in one of thofe Iflands which the City of Tyrus in Syria, (or rather in Phoenicia) 
Athenians won, ancf expelled thence the Tyrrheni- whence making a Voyage to Samos for Traffick, at 
ans. Whence Suidas faith, that- Pythagoras was a fach Time as the Samians were much oppreft with 
Samian , but hy Birth a Tyrrhenian^ brought ever young Famine, he furnilhed them with Corn; in requital 
h his Father from Tyrrhenia to Samos. And indeed whereof, they made him free of their Country, 
his Country Teems infcmtable to * Lycsu ; to h Joft- ° Hippobotms faith, that Pythagoras was a Samian. , 
phus no lefs difficult U find out, than tbdt ef Homer. Indeed, the moft general and approv’d Opinion is 

Nor is it itrange, that the Country of bis Father that Mnefarchus was a Samian , defeended from An- 
uiould be queftion’d, Gnce it is not agreed concerning ceeus, who firft brought a Colony into Samos ; and 

* Porphyr. de »it. Py»h*f. .. * Ptu^ Sjnnpcte i Porph- ikid. * Porph. ibid. 'Sooat.fi- ‘ Porfh. * Po»ph. 
!uex 3t b C ° otr> A PP ion * ' Lib- so. ia Pjtk. . 1 Laeru ibid. 1 Unc. Stud. Apul. * Porpk. ■ Porplu * Cki^. 

Etc - that 
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that Pyrtragsras^Ms Son, was bom at Sptm In Pits- The PrtyhcUfs; anSaiJom ajjhiwdi icEverrf at Si, 
nicia but by Education, as well as Extra£tion, a don in Phscnicia, they called the Child Pythagoras 
Samian alfo. This is ratified by the Authority of For Epimenides, Eudoxus, Xenocrates, [andothera 

g amblichus, who begins his Life with this fabulous mentioned by u Apollonius J are to be rejected, who 
arration. ajfrm Apollo at that time lay with Pythais, * and m 

t It is reported , that Ancaeus, who liv’d at 1 Same her with Child, (Jhe not being Jo before) ■ and tbereutm 
in CephakHi'a, Vuas defended from Jupiter, [other* Jirftold it bf tht Prophefffs j this is hot b be admitted 
lay from Neptune and Jjiypalara] an Opinion occafi- But that the Soul of Pythagoras, beingifthe Regimint 
oned by his Hrtucs, or fimt particular GYeatnefs of sf A polio, further as it Follower; ttr fhtne other IbN 
Soul. In Prudence and Magnanimity he excelled all snore near to him) vuas fent to Men none can doubt, finct 
other Cephalenians. This Ancaeus was commanded tty it may be evinced by thefe Circumjlances of his birth 
the Pythian Oracle, to gather together a Colony out of and the univerfal Wifdem of his Mind. Thus much 
Cephaienia, Arcadia, and Theflaly, augmenting it (faith Jamblichus) concerning his Generation. Whence 
from Athens, Epidifurus, and Chalcis; akd that hd- we fee file Greek* did fo much adifcird his Wit, that 
vitog jpot them together under his Conttnarm, he Jhtyld they tbbught it fcould be n»thin£ lei than Dinne 
people an Ijland, named from the Richncfs of the Soil and thereupon fabled Apollo to be his Father. * 

Melamphyllos, r (black-leaf) and call the City which Pythagoras was the youngeft of three Sons, the el- 
they built Samos, from Same in CephaMnia. The dtft y Gleantbts, tills Eunujius ; Laertius, and Sui- 
Oracle was thus : das Eunomus ; the fecond, Tyrrhtnus. He had like- 

' wife attt Uncle, Zoilus, mentioned by Laertius. 

Inftead of Same , Samoi tholl (an Ille) The Radons tor ettaBlifhing the Times concem- 

Shalt plant Anceeus , which Men Pbyllas flile. ing Pythagoras’s Life will hereafter be fet forth, upon 

.. .... ___ Occafion of his .going into Italy, loathe mean time 

That this Colony was drawn frosnthofe feveral Pla- I fhail defire it may be admitted, that he was born 
ees, appears not only from their religious Kites and Sa- about the third Year of the fifty-third Olympiad: 
crifices, (which are derivld froth the Vhuntneicat of That Ufetrhz eighteen Years old, he heard Thales and 
which thofe People came) tht alfi frtm the Affinities others. Then he went to Phoenicia, thence into 
and mutual Conventions made by the Samians. Mne- Egypt, where he ftaid twenty-two Years ; afterwards 
farchus and Pythais, the Parents of Pythagords, efrt at Babylon twelve Years, then returned to Samos, 
faid to be defended from the Family of the fame An- being fifty-fix Years old ; and from thence went in- 
caeus, that planted this Colbrty there. [ * Of Pythais-, td Italy. This Par titulars whereof fhail in their fe- 
it is confirmed by Apollonius .] Which Noblenefs of veral Places be more fully difcourfed. 
their Extru&nk-, being Hutch celebrated amongfi thebe 

Country-men, a Simian Pott declar'd htm to be the Sen CHAP. ll. 

uf Apollo, m ' thefe Words. jfo f r j} Education and Mafiers. 

Pythais of all Samians the mart fair, 

7st*-lov’d Pythagoras to Pbabus bare* XfT Nefarchuk (faith 1 JamUhhus) marking from 

bln*- Syria to Samos -doth much Wealth, and Airun- 
Whicb Report was ratfd -thus. , This Mnefarchus dance of Merchandise, built m Temple, which he dtdh 
the Samian beir% upon Occafion of Troffici at Delphi^ rated to Apollo the Pythian, ana brought up his Stn 
with his Wife, who was at that Time newly with in feveral ricelhent Difipimes, committing him fimf- 
Cbild, and not inown to be Jo; he enquired of the Ora>- times to Cteopfcylbs, fametaitks tn Pherrcydes d 8y- 
tle concerning his Voyage to Syria. The P-rophetefs fus, and to rrimtfi all the PraftSe of thtlanph-, as 
told him, that his 'Journey Jhould be according to his -being bltfi with ohofadeft ami esufi dnntuSeU that tv& 
Mind, very advantageous. That his Wife Was alrta- Man bad. 

sty with ChrlS, and Jhould bring fbYth a Son that Jboutd Seme tberd ate Who affirm, that * Mewasfirfa 
exceed all -Men that ever were, in beauty and Wtf- Wreftldr j and that “ when Pberecydea firft diftmrfii 
■dam, and through the whole Courft of his Life conduce among the Grech, concerning the Immortality of the 
•much to the Benefit of Mankind. Mnefarchus cbnfidrr- Soul, Pythagoras the Samian, moved at the Novelty f 
isog, that the Grach would not hdite fpoken of his Son, tht -Difourf, became of • Wrfllfr, a Phibfojfher. 
feeing that be demanded nothing concerning him, if there Hot thefe Relations feem to. hay* been occafion d by 
were net fomething extraordinary to be exptHed from confounding Pythagoras the PhHofophet with a Wffr 
him, imrhediateiy hereupon charged the Name if his filer of that Name, h* Contemporary, of whom 
-Wife, which before was Par these, to Pythais, from hemaftw. 



IX. PTTT1A 

'■ Cleanihes and f Saidas relate, that be firji heard 
Pherecydes the Syrian, at Samos -,and in the fecond 
Place Hermodamas,- -ni Kpto*i/*.wi, the Creophylian, 
at the fame Samos, then very aid. 0 Hermodamas 
ipas hie Name, but be was firnamed Creophylus. 
Wherefore perhaps inftead of to! fhould be 

f read, ttf Kptsipu'Aai; orelfe he was termed a Cxeophy- 
lian, as well as firnamed Creophylus ; «for that re¬ 
ported to be defended from Creophylus a h Samian, 
who, in Times pajl, entertained Homer as his Guejl, 
and was , as fame fay, his Mafer and his Rival in 
Poetry. But 1 Apuleius, who faith, . Hermodamas, 
or Leodamas, as he calls him, was Difciple to that 
Creophylus ; an Error no lels in Chronology, than 
when he faith, Pythagoras was Difciple to Plato, un- 
lefs the whole Text be corrupted. 

k Pythagoras his Father dying, he grew up in Pru¬ 
dence and Temperance, being, whilji be was yet very 
young, generally much refpefied and honoured, even by 
the mojl aged. His Prefence.and Difeourfe attrafted 
all Perfons ; to every one on whom he looted, he appear¬ 
ed worthy Admiration, infomuch that many averred, 
he was the Son of a Deity. He being thus confirm'd by 
the great Opinions that were had of him , by the Edu¬ 
cation of his Infancy, and by his natural Excellency, 
made himfelf daily more worthy of thefe Advantages , 
adorning himfelf with Devotions, with Sciences, with 
excellent Converfation, with Confrancy of Mind, with 
grave Deportment, and with a fweet inimitable Sere¬ 
nity j never tranfported with Anger, Laughter, Emu¬ 
lation, Contention, or any other Diforderliving like 
feme good Genius, come to converfe in Samos. Here¬ 
upon, tho' young, a great Report was fpread of him, to 
Thales at Miletus, to Bias at Priene, two of the Sa¬ 
ges, and to all the Cities thereabout ; many in all thofe 
Parts commending the young Man, made him famous, 
calling him by a Proverb, [The Samian Coiner] or, 
[The fair-hair’d Samian.] 

About this Time began the Tyranny af Polycrates, 
when Pythagoras about eighteen Tears old, forefeeing 
the Event, and how abfru£livc it would prove to hit 
Defigns, and to the Purfuit of Learning, which he in¬ 
tended above all Things, [ 1 being young, and defi- 
rous of Knowledge, left his Country ,to go to travel] 
Jlole away privately by Night, taking with him Her¬ 
modamas, (firnamed Creophylus, defended, as was 
reported,-from that Creophylus who was Hofl to Ho¬ 
mer) and made a Voyage to Pherecydes, [at Lesbos, to 
whom, Laertius faith, he was recommended by 
his Unci e Zoilus] and to Anaximander, the natural 
Philofepher, • and (o Thales-at .Miletus. With each 
of thefe he.eanverfed fiver ally in fetch Manner, that 
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they all lov'd him, admired his Parts , and communi¬ 
cated their Learning tp hiay. [ Ucfder Anaximander 
the Milefian, he is (aid to have ftudied the Know¬ 
ledge of natural Things.] Thales entertained him 
kindly, and, wondring at his Excellency above other 
Touths, which much furpajfid the Report he ha 4 
received, afjifted him as far as he was able in Sciences ; 
withal, accufing his own Age and Infirmity, he advi- 
fed him to make a Voyage to Egypt, there to get Ac¬ 
quaintance with the Priejls of Memphis and 0 Diof- 
polis, fence of them he had learned thofe Things for 
which he was by many ejleem’d wife, tho’ he were not 
of fuch Forwardnefs, neither by Nature or Education , 
as heJaw Pythagoras to be. Whence he prefaged, that 
if he corrverfid with thofe Priejls, he fhould become the 
mojl Divine and Wifejl of Men. 

This Pherecydes fell Tick at Delos: that he outli¬ 
ved not the fifty-feventh Olympiad, is manifeft from 
a ° Letter which he writ the Day before his Death to 
Thales, who died the firft Year of the Olympiad fol¬ 
lowing. And tho’ the greater Part of Authors write, 
that at the feme Time, when the Cylonians in Crotp- 
na, confpir’d againft the Pythagoreans, which yvas 
not long before 'Pythagoras died, Pythagoras was gone 
from Italy to Delos, to vifit and bury Pherecydes, yet 
Dicaearchus and other more accurate Authors (faith 
p Porphyrius) aver, that Pythagoras was prefent when 
that Confpiracy broke forth; and that Pherecydes died 
before Pythagoras departedfrom Samos. The former 
Relation hath impofed, among others, « upon the 
learned Salmajius , who, to reconcile this with other 
Circumftances concerning Pherecydes , is conftrain’d 
to imagine another Perfon of the feme Name. 
It was therefore before Pythqgorqs left Samos, that 
r Pherecydes , being defpcrately feized by a Phthiriajis, 
he went to vifit him, and attended him in his Sicknefe 
until he died, and then performed the Rites of Funeral, 
as to his Majler. For Laertius and Porphyrius at]?, 
that after the Death and Burial of Pherecydes, he re¬ 
turned to Samos, out of a Define to enjoy the Society of 
Hermodamas. 

1 Pbavorinus, in the feventh Book of his various 
Hiftory, and * Porphyrius, relate, that after he had 
lived a while with Hermodamas, he firft taught Wre- 
ftlers, and of them Eurimenes, to diet with Flcfh, 
(whereas other Wreftlers ufed to eat dry'd Figs, 
Cheefe-curds, and Whey) whereby he became Vi¬ 
ctor at the Olympick Games. But Laertius and 
r Jamblichus obferve, that this isfalfly afcribed to Py¬ 
thagoras the "Samian, (for he allowed not the eating 
of Flefh)- but was indeed'the Invention of Pythago¬ 
ras, Son of Eratocles, of whom hereafter. 

E e e z CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

How he travelled to Phoenicia. 

H Aving x learn’d of Thales above all things to 
husband his Time, and for that Reafon for¬ 
bearing Wine and Flefli, and having before refrain¬ 
ed from eating much, and accuftomed himfelf to fuch 
Meats as were light and eafy of Digeftion, by which 
means he procur’d a Habit of Watchfulnefs, Clear- 
nefs of Mind, and an exa£t conftant Health of Bo¬ 
dy ; he made a Voyage to Sidon, as well out of a 
natural Defire to the Place itfelf, efteeming it his 
Country, as conceiving that he might more eafily 
pafs from thence into Egypt. 

Here he conferr’d with the Prophets, Succeflors 
of Mocus the Phyfiologift, and with others, and 
with the Phoenician Priefts, and was initiated into, 
all the Myfteries of Byblus, and Tyre, and fundry 
of the r principal facred Inftitutions in divers other 
Parts of Syria ; not undergoing thefe Things out of 
Superftition, as may be imagined, but out of Love 
to Knowledge, and a Fear, left any thing worthy to 
be known, which was preferved amongft them, in 
the Miracles or Myfteries of the Gods, might efcape 
him : Withal, not being ignorant that the Rites of 
thofe Places were deduced from the ^Egyptian Cere¬ 
monies, by means whereof he hoped to participate 
of the more fublime and divine Myfteries in /Egypt, 
which he purfued with Admiration, as his Mafter 
Thales had advifed him. 

CHAP. IV. 

How he travelled to Egypt. 

S Ome * Egyptian Mariners palling accidentally 
along that Coaft, which lies under Carmel, (a 
Phoenician Mountain, where he fpent much of his 
Time in private Retirement at the Temple) willing¬ 
ly received him into their Ship; but obferving, du¬ 
ring the Voyage, how temperately he liv’d, keep-: 
ing his ufual Diet, they began to have a greater E- 
lleem for him : And perceiving fome Things in the 
Excellency of his Demeanour, more than human, 
they reflected within themfelves, how that he ap¬ 
peared to them as foon as they landed, coming down 
from the Top of the Mountain Carmel, (which they 
knew to be more facred than other Hills, and not 
trod upon by the Vulgar) eafily and dire&ly, neither 
Stones nor Precipices obftru&ing his Pailage; and 
how that coming to the Side of the Ship, » he ask¬ 
ed, Whether they were bound for /Egypt ; and they 
anfwering. That they were, he went into the Vef- 
fel, and filently fitting down in a Place where he 
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might leaft difturb the Mariners, In cafe they ftould 
be in any Strefe, continued in the fame Poftur* tWa 
Nights and three Days, without Meat, Drink, or 
Sleep; (except when none perceived he (lumbered a 
little, fitting in the fame immovable Pofture, and 
this conftantly fo the End) and how that the Voyage 
proceeded dire£t, beyond their Expedition, as if af- 
fifted by the Prefence of fome God. Laying all 
thefe Things together, they concluded and perfuaded 
themfelves, that fome Divine Genius did indeed come 
along with them from Syria to Egypt. The reft of 
the Voyage they performed profperoufly, obferving 
a greater Refpedt than formerly in their Words and 
Addons, as well to one another as towards him 
until they at la ft arrived upon the Coaft 0 f Egypt, 
by a moft fortunate Pafiage, without any Storm. * 

As foon as he landed, they reverently took him 
up, and feating him on the cleaneft Part of the 
Sand, rear’d an extemporary Altar before him, on 
which they laid Part of all the Sorts of Provifions 
which they had, as the firft Fruits of their Lading, 
and drew up their Veffel in the fame Place where 
they firft put to Sea. Pythagoras, tho’ weakned 
with long Fafting, was not fick, either at hk land¬ 
ing, or by their handing of him; nor did he, when 
they were gone, abftain long from the Fruits which 
they had laid before him, but took them, and pre¬ 
ferved his Conftitution therewith undifturbed, till he 
came to the next Houfes. 6 From thence he went 
to fearch after all the Temples with diligent and exaft 
Inquifition. 

c Antiphon, in his Book concerning fuch as were 
eminent for Virtue, extolleth his Perfeverance when 
he was in Egypt, faying, Pythagoras deftgning to be¬ 
come acquainted with the Injlitution of the Egyptian 
Priejls, and diligently endeavouring to participate 
thereof, defered Poly crates the Tyrant to write to Ania- 
fis King of Egypt, with whom he had Frienifhip, (as 
appears alfo by d Herodotus) and Hofpitality, (former¬ 
ly) that he might be admitted to the aforefaid Do- 
ftrine. Coming to Amafis, Amahs gave him Letters 
to the Priefts, and going firft to thofe of Heliopolis, 
they fent him to the Prieft of Memphis, as the more 
antient, which was indeed but a Pretence of the Helro- 
politans; ['For the Egyptians imparted not their 
Myfteries to every one, nor committed the Know¬ 
ledge of Divine Things to profane Perfons, but to 
thofe only wh ojgftc to inherit the Kingdom ; and, 
of Priefts, to thofe who were adjudged to excel the 
reft in Education, Learning, and Deferent.} Frm 
Memphis, Upon the fame Pretence, be wos fent to 
Thebes. They not daring,, for fear of the Sing, to 
pretend Excufcs, but thinking , That by reafon of the 
Gnatnefs and Difficulty thereof, bo wosdd defift from 
the Defegrt, enjoin’d, him very hard Precepts, wholly 
different from the Injlitution of the Grecians, which be 


* Jamb- Cap. 13. * Reading i&u, is 

'A'yidlm i nvnraar, ft*, * Cap. 4, 


» Jamb, continoeth. • For /itnm Vbf&Ty&fr*, reading "* 

PorphjrT, vit. Pjrthag. pa|. J. cited life by Loerttoe, f Lib. 3. • Cka. Aks. Som. J. 
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readily porfirmid, U tb * r f** r * a * A [l m \ rati °** that ati the Pritfts r, and was inftrutted by every esee, in that 
they g<*>‘ *"” Pa ?% r j h * G Hh W *° **" ? htrti " *h< ™re particularly learned. In Egypt he 

paint bmfelf with all their Studies, which was never Ined twenty-two. Tears , in their Private Sacred 
known to have been granted to any Foreigner bejides. Places, ftudying Aftronomy and Geometry, and was 
f Clemens AlexamhsnusK Iates particularly that be initiated (not curferily or cafually) into all the religious 
was Dtfctple to Sonchedes, an Egyptian Arch-pro- Myfteries of the Gods. J s 

t het -. , , , Laertius * laith, He made three Cups of Silver, and 

1 *>»««“ falt . h > b ‘j ltw * ■*** prefented them to [Society] of the Egyptian Priefts-, 

Pritfts, be was snjlruaed m tie Learn,>ng and Lan- which, as we faid, were three* of Heliopolis, Mem- 
guage (as Anttphon alfo affirms) if the Egy ptians, and phis,, and Thebes. ^ 

in their three Kinds of TVriting, Epiftolick, Hiero¬ 
glyphic, and Symbolic} whereof one imitates the com¬ 
mon way of [peaking ; the refl allegorical, by Enigmt: 
s They who are taught by the Egyptians, learn firft, 
the Method of all the Egyptian Letters, which is 


CHAP. V. 
How he went to Babylon. 


called Epi/lolographic - the fecond, Hierdtick ,ufed ytMafis • dying in the third Year of the fixty-third 
by t i ,0f ^ w ij O jr" te ;°L f?Cr l T r ,ngSi - *5* and ^ Olympiad, (which Was the zz 3 d o (Nabonl 


the other, Symbolick. Of the Symtolick, < 


, (which V 

.... j-mminitus fucceeded him, who is by 

- , - - . ... - .» one is pro- Creftas named Amijleeus, and feems to be the fame 

perly fpoken by Imitation, another is written as it whom * Pliny calls Semniferteus, (tho « others inter 
were Tropically; another on the contrary doth tile- pret it ofAma/u) in whofi Reign, faith he, PythaZ 
gorize by Enigrn r For mftance, in the Kynologick rat was in Egypt. At this Time Cambyfis invaded 
way, to exprefs the Sun, they make a Circle; the and conquered Egypt, ' by whom PythaS was ta- 
Moon, a Crefcent. Trap,tally, they do properly ken Prifoner, and Jenti. Babylon. There he lived 
traduce, and transfer, and exprefs by exchanging [* with the moft excellent among the Chaldeans, andl 
fome Things, and vanoufly transfiguring others, with the Magi, the Perfian Magi, (for fo • Cicero 
Thus when they deliver the Praite of Kings, -in ? Apuleius, and * Eufebils term item) in refpea thaj 
Theological Fables, they write by Anaglyphicks. Of Babylon was then under that Monarchy ; wh.ch is 
the third kind, by cEmgms, let tips be an Example; the meaning alfo of - Valerius Maximus, and r La- 
A!1 other Stars, by rcafon, of their oblique Courfe, aontius, who affirm, that he went from Eeypt to the 
they likened to the Bodies of Serpents, but the Sun Perfians, (not to Perfia, as ‘ feme conceive) W rc 
ro that nf a Beetle becaufe having formed a Ball of figned himfelfto the mofl exa£l Prudence of the Magi to 
[, and lying upon its back, it rolls it a- be formed. J S 


Cow-dung, and lying i_ 

bout (from Claw to Claw.) They lay moreover, 

that this Creature liveth fix Months under Ground, _ 

and the other half of the Year upon the Earth ; and Jhtp of the Gods. 


The Magi received him kindly, and injlruiled him 
the other tulf of the Year upon the Earth ; and JHp IZthlGadZ^ZZ^rZef^ 
it immits Seed into the Globe (of the Earth) the Heighth ^Arithmetick, Mufick, and other Ma- 


and fo generates, there being no Female of that Spe¬ 
cies. Hitherto Clemens. . 

Thus ' being acquainted with the Learning f that 


thematical Sciences. From them, faith 0 VaUrius 
Maximus, he, with a docile Mind, received the Mo- 
- of the Stars, their Power, Property, and Ef. 

. « their Steite, n»ei J. . eV. Ber- „ J - 


imumerabU Ages , Valerius Maximus laith. And of Difeafes, which are purebafed at'Zaft Rate!hSeh 

nd below d of all the Pritfts and and Land J 

n be converfed, be informed bimfelf Of t he Chaldeans, with, whom he lived in Babt- 

'**!*:-“ H * **!» d Diogenes particularly infianceth Zabratus,by 


Notion, and enquiring into the Commentaries'of Vhe /^, their States and Periods; ’thevZi'ou) EfeZs'of 
Priefts «f firmer Tinus, he knew the Obfervatsons of both in the Nativities of Men, as likewife the Remedies 

innumerable Ages , as Valerius Maxima? iaitb. Ad a- l.f j - ~ - - 

k living admir'd and helov’d of all the Prieft 
Prophets with whom he co 

by their means accurately, u _^ _ | __[__ . r _ irr _ t 

omitting any Per fan, eminent at that Time for Lam- whom he was cleanfedfrom the'pl^ttitnu'ofldZL^e 
7LZ7 n t e fr e ¥° ut nor Pftfly a "? inftrutted from what Things vinuous pL 

rnZu fTr by L S e,ng ,nt0 wb,ch ht tbat ht f™ ought to be fret ; and learnt the Difcourfe concern- 

Zt , t d /V nitb, 'Vo xtr ‘o r dsn<try. [For ' he went sng Nature, (Phyfick) and what are the Principles ef 
into the Adyta of the Egyptians, and, as - Clemens the Univerfe. This Zabratus was probably the Ame 
Infl’J' er !2' t 4^- h ^* iyf 10 J!“ tEnd tD . he ci f umcified ) that Zoroaftres, one of the PerftmtMLXhom, 

and lrarned Thin^ not to be communicated concern- • Apuleius laith, he chiefly had far Teacher terminv 
mg the Gods, myftfok Pbiloibphy.J He travelled te him, Ometis divini arcanum antijiatem / And tl« 

* Porph. _* Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 5, i Val. Max. 8. 7. « J, m . Cap. 4. coming 
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fame with Maxaratut the Agyrian, wham f Alexan¬ 
der, in his Book of Pythagorick Symbols, affirm* to. 
have been Matter to Pythagoras ; the fame whom ■ 
8 Saidas calk Zarts ; Cyril, Zaran-, Plutarch, Za- 
ratas: Whence h fome conceive, that they all mean 
Zoroaftres the Magus, who was alfo called Z.aradet, 
as evidently appears from Tbeodoret and Agathias. 
Indeed he could not hear Zoroaftres himfclf, asbeing 
fome Ages later; yet it appears from the Relation of 
Apuleius, that many conceived Pythagoras to have, 
been a Follower of Zoreajlres. Perhaps him whofe 
Doctrine Pythagoras embraced, (for 1 Clemens faith, 
he explained Zoroaftres the Perftan Magus) Pofterity 
believed to have been his Matter. This Nazaratus 
the AJJyrian was by fome fuppofed to be the Prophet 
Ezekiel-, which Opinion Clemens oppugns; never- 
thelefs (as Mr. Selden obferves) the moft accurate 
Chronology teacheth, that Ezekiel and Pythagoras 
flouriihed together, betwixt the 50 th and S 2 d Olym¬ 
piad ; and therefore the Account of Time hinder* 
not, but that this Nazaratus might be Ezekiel. 

k Diogenes (in his Treatife of incredible things, 
beyond Thule) adds, that be went alfo to the He¬ 
brews, which 1 Ladlantius exprefely denies. “ Eufe- 
tius faith. He is reported to have heard the Perftan 
Magi, and the Diviners of the Egyptians, at whet* 
time fome of the Jews were gone to Babylon, others to 
Egypt. That he converfed with the "Jews at Baby¬ 
lon, (faith the “ Bilhop of Armagh) may be argued, 
for that he transferred many of their Doctrines into 
his Philofophy, as Hermippus declares ia his firft 
Book of things concerning Pythagoras, cited by°Jo- 
fephus ; and in his firft Book of Lawgivers, cited by 
t Origen, which likewife is confirmed by 11 Attfldbu- 
lus the Jew, a Peripatetical Philofopher, in his firft 
Book to Philometor ; who moreover was induced by 
the fame reafon to believe, that the Books of Mofes 
were trail Hated into Greek before the Perftan Empire; 
whereas it is much more probable, that Pythagoras 
receiv’d that Part of his Learning from the Conver- 
fation which he had with the Hebrews. 

* Alexander adds, that he heard the Gala tee and 
the Brachmanes. From Chaldea (faith Apuleius) he 
went to the Brachmanes: Thefe are wife Perfms, a 
Nation of India, for which reafon he went to their 
Gymnofophifts. The Brachmanes conferred marry things 
to his Philosophy ; what are the Documents of Minds, 
•what the Exercifes of Bodies, how many are the Parti 
of the Soul, how many the Picijjitudes of Life ; what. 
Torments or Rewards, according to their Merits, art 
allotted to Men after Death. 

1 Diogenes adds, that he went alfo to Arabia, and 
lived with the King there ; but it is not eafy to find 
the Name of the Court of the King of that wendring 
Nation. 
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As concerning hb Learning, it b generally fry 
that * he learned marry, and thofe the moft txcdleJr 
Parts of his Philofophy, ef the Barbarians. » Dioge¬ 
nes affirms, he gained the great ft Part of his fPifdom 
from thefe Nations. * The Sciences which are called 
Mathematical, be learnt of the Egyptians, and the 
Chaldeans, and the Phoenicians: for the Egyptians 
were of oldjtudieus ef Geometry ; the Phoenicians, ef 
Numbers and Preportions ; the Chaldeans, efajheno- 
mical Theorems , divine Rites, and Worjhip 0 f fa 
Gods ; and other Irrftitutions concerning the Courle ef 
Life, he learned and received of the Magi. Theft are 
more generally known, as being committed to writing ■ 
but the rfl ef his Inftitutions are left brown. ’ 

7 Hermippus faith. He embraced the Opinions f the 
Thracians ; which * fome interpret of Pittacus, whofe 
Father Hyrrrbadius was of that Country: But with 
more reafon may it be underttood of Orpheus, from 
whom Jamblichus acknowledged that he derived 
much of the theological Part of his Science. 

CHAP. VI. 

How he returned to Samos. 

* T_TAving lived at Babylon twelve Years, he return. 

*■ •* ed to Samos [for that he was redeemed by one 
Gyllus Prince of Crotona , Apuleius cites but for a left 
creditable Relation] about the fifty-fixth Year of his 
Age; where being known by fome of the moft ancient 
Perfms, he was looked upon with greater Admiration 
than before -, for he feemtd to them more wife, more 
beautiful, and more divinely majeflic. His Country 
fummoned him to fome publick Employment, that he 
might benefit the Generality, and communicate hit 
Knowledge : Which he not refujing, endeavoured to in- 
Jlrudt them in the Jynibolical way of learning, altoge¬ 
ther refembhng that ofth* Egyptians, in which he him- 
felf had been inflituted. But the Samians not affoQing 
this way, did not apply themfehes to him. 

Pythagoras, thrf he faw that no Man came to him, 
or firtcerely off idled bis Learning, endeavoured nrver- 
thelefs all pojjible ways to continue amongji them, not 
dejptfng or undervaluing Samos, becauft it was bis 
Country. And whtlft he was very defirous that his 
Countrymen.fhould tafte, though againfl their Wills, the 
Sweetnefs of his Mathcmaticks, he obftrved in a Gyro- 
nafmrn, a young Man that play'd at Tennis dextroujty 
and nimbly, but etbcrwfe poor and indigent: And ima¬ 
gining that this Youth would be wholly guided by him, 
•if without Labour he Jbouid fuppJj him with Ncccjfa- 
rits ; when they had done WajDtng, be called him to 
him, and told him. That he would continually furnijb 
him with ad things fujfcientforhis Maintenance, if He 
would learn briefly, and without Labour, and confant- 
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i (that he -not ht oviT-bterlbldd) fame Mcethe- 
mticiiy tubkh he hitnftlf, wbsm he Wat young, had 
Itemed f the Barbarians * which had Hew left him, by 
rteftn tf eid Age and Forgetfubuft, The Touth prtr 
mifing, mid being allured by the Hope* if Maintenance, 
he endeavour’d to initiate him in Arithmetic and Geo¬ 
metry, drawing the Dasetonflration f.eOoh in a Table ; 
a „d teaching hint, he gave the ytuAg Man far every 
Scheme (of Diagram) three Oboii, as a Reward and 
Campenfdtion. And this hi continued to do a long time, 
out of a Love if Glory, and inelteflritujly bringing him 
into the Theory by an oetafi Method. Bat when the 
young Man, having made a good Progrefs, was fenfible 
of the Excellency both tf the Pleafier t and the Confcquen- 
ccs in Matlsemalkhs, the wife Man perceiving it, and 
that he would Hot now quit hit Learning, what Incon¬ 
venience foever he might fuffer , pretended that he had 
tit mire TriobbK to ghn him, “ ’Tis no matter, 
«< faith the Youth* I Am able to learn and receive 
“ your Arkhtftetidks without It.” He replied, “ But 
“ I have not lufficierit to &nd P ood for mjfclf, 
“ where fort I rhuSlfoXr giveoV*r,»o actuate Ne- 
“ ceflaries for every Dap, and daily Food ; nor is it 
“ fit rtow to be taken up- With Table* and fruit led 
“ Studies.” IVhereupon the ycUng Man, loth to be 
kindred from continuing his Learning, replied, “ I 
“ will fupply you, and in fome manner requite you ; 
“ for I will give you fpr every Scheme three Oboii .” 
And from thenceforward beldmifi much in lave with 
Mathematicks, that .he a lent of all I be Samians was 
commended with Pythagoras, being liiewife of the fame 
Name , -Son tf Eratocles. Hit Aleiptick Cornra no¬ 
taries are extant, and bis Directions to the WreflfeA 
of that Time, to eat Flelh ihflead of dried Figs j 
which by fame are fa\fly aferibed to Pythagoras the Son 
tf Mnelarchus, {as is formerly intimated] but by 
6 Pliny, to ore of that Name who profefled Exerci- 
fes of the Body, which agrecth with the Relation of 
famblichus, 

CHAP. VII. 

How he went to Delus, Delphi, Crete, and Sparta. 


was Son of Silenus, hut flam Vy Pytho, and fctirred in 
fhe Place called “ Triops , Which was fo named, for 
that the three Daughters of Triopas mourned there 
for Apollo. At Delphi etlfo ('Ariftoxenus faith) be 
learned many moral Documents tf Thcmifloclea. 

He went alfb to Crete and Sparta, to acquaint 
himfelf with the Laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which 
at that time were much renowned, as fc 'Ju/tin and 
1 ‘famblichus affirm. 

Neither was Crete left fathous for religious Cere¬ 
monies, being e(itemed the Place where Jupiter was 
bom, and brought up by the Corybantes or Dafijti, 
Priefls of Cybele, in a Cave of the Mountain Ida, 
which they fo named after that Phrygia, whenefe 
they came. They had alfo a Tradition, that Jupi¬ 
ter was buried there, and fofew’d his Tomb. Herb 
m Pythagoras add re fled himfelf to the Priefl* of MaT- 
ge/S, one of thfc Idteetn Dabtyli, who purify’d him 
with the Cerauniem Stone, [fo called, in that it is 
conceived to be a Piece of Jupiter’s Thunderbolt, 
and therefore perhaps ufed by his Priefts.] In thfc 
Morning he lay Rretch’d forth upon his F ace by thfc 
Sear fide j at Night by a River, crown’d with X 
Wreath, made of the Wooll of a black Lamb. 

He alfo apply’d himfelf to the Cretan Epimtrudts, 
that eminent Southfayer, as Apuleins calls him. “ He 
went [° down] with him into the /deems Cave, wrapt 
in black Wool!, and Rayed there three times nine 
Days, according to the Cuftom; and to Jupiter, 
and faw the Throne which is made yearly there for 
him, and writ an Epigram upon his Tomb, begin¬ 
ning thus: 

Here Zan deceafid lies, whom Jove they call. 

Thus was he p initiated into all religious Rites, a? 
Well Grecian as Barbarian. 


CHAP. VIII. 

How he went to Olympia and Phlius. 


OT long after, according ft> the Relation of 
^ k 'famblichus, Pythagoras went to Delus, where 
he was much admir’d by the Inhabitants , for that hi 
frayed only at the Altar of Apollo Gcnitor, called 
“ Unbloody, .[which Rands behind the born Altar] 
' becaufe at it were offered only Wheat, and Barley, 
jmd Cakes ; but. no Vi£Um, as Arif cole faith in hi* 
Treatife concerning the Delian Commonwealth, 
and applied hiaftlf ty name hut tfe Attendants theref. 

From Delus, ' famblichus faith, he went to all Pier- 
ato £ Oracle. * At Delphi he wrote an Elegy upon 
the Tomb of ApoHo, whereby he declared that Apolli 


t A Fter he had made enquiry into the Laws and 
Cuflotns of Crete and Lactdsctntn, he went 
down to the Olympick Games* and having givert 
a Proof of his multiplicious Knowledge, to the Ad¬ 
miration of all Greece, being demanded what his 
Appellation was, be anfwer’d, that he was not So- 
phos. Wife; (for excellent Men had already pofiefs’d 
that Name) but Pbilofopbos, a Lover of VVifdom. 

But r fome relate this' -as done bt Sicyon, in dif- 
courfe with Leon, Tyrant of that Place; others at 
Phlius, diRant from Sicyon a hundred Furlongs. Of 
the latter ire * Hetaclides, in his Book 'of the breath- 
lets Wonun; and ‘ Sf crates in bis Succeffions. 

The 
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The Teftbnony of Heraclides is thus delivered ty 
' Cictro. He went (as is reported) to Pblitts, and 
-difcourfed upon fome things learnedly and copioufly 
with Leo Prince of the Phliafians. Leo admiring 
his Wit and Eloquence, demanded in what Art he 
did molt confide? He anfwered, " That he knew 
“ no Art, but was a Philolopher. Leo wondring at 
“ the Novelty of the Name, asked, Who were 
“ Philofophers, and what Difference there is be- 
“ tween them and others? Pythagoras anfwered, 
“ That human Life feem’d to refemble that publick 
“ Convention, which is celebrated with the Pomp 
“ and Games of all Greece. For, as there, fome 
“ by bodily Exercifes aim at the Glory and Nobility 
“ of a Crown; others are led away by Gain in 
“ Buying or Selling : But there is a certain Kind of 
** Perfons, and that thofe of the better Quality, who 
“ feek neither Applaufe nor Gain, but come to be- 
“ hold, and curioufly obferve what is done, and 
“ how. So we coming out of another Life and 
V Nature into this Life, as out of fome City into 
“ the full Throng of a publick Meeting, fomeferve 
“ Glory, others Riches: Only fome few there are, 
“ who defpifing all things elfe, ftudioufly enquire 
“ into the Nature of things. Thefe he called En- 
“ quirers after Wifdom, that is, Philofophers.” 

Thus, whereas Learning before was called Sophia, 
Wfdom ; and the Profellors thereof, Sophoi, Wife 
Men , (as Thales and the reft, of whom we treated 
in the firrt Book) * Pythagoras , by a more modeft 
Appellation, named it Philofophy, Love of Wifdom j 
and its Profeflors, Philofophers ; conceiving the At¬ 
tribute of Wife not to belong to Men, but to God 
only ; that which is properly termed Wifdom, be¬ 
ing far above human Capacity. w “ For though 
“ the Frame of the whole Heaven, and the Stars 
“ which are carried about in it, if we confider their 
“ Order, is fair ; yet is it fuch but by Participation 
“ of the primary Intelligible, who is a Nature of 
“ Numbers and Proportions, diffufing itfelf through 
“ the Univerfe; according to which, all thefe things 
“ are ordered together, and adorn’d decently. Wifi. 
“ dom therefore is a true Knowledge, converfant 
“ about thofe fair things which are firft, and divine, 
and incommixt, and always the fame; by Parti- 
“ cipation whereof, we may call other things Fair. 
“ But Philofophy is an Imitation of that Science, 
“ which likewife is an excellent Knowledge, and 
“ did aflift towards the Reformation of Mankind.” 

CHAP. IX. 

How he lived at Samos. 

* T TAving been a diligent Auditor and Difciple 
*■ A of all thefe, he returned home, and earneftly 
addicted himfelf to Enquiry after fuch things as he 
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had omitted; and firft, [as Toon as lie returned to 
Ionia'] (faith Antiphon , -cited by r Porphyrins •, re¬ 
peated and enlarged bjr JamUichus) he huilt [in his 
Country] within the City, a School, ’which even vet 
is called the Semicircle of Pythagoras * in which the 
Samians, when they would confult about publick 
Affairs, afiemble; chufing to enquire alter things 
Honeft, Juft, and Advantageous in that Place, which 
he, who took care of them all, had crofted. With- 
out the City he made a Cave, proper for his Study 
of Philofophy, in which he lived for the moft part 
Day and Night, [and difcourfed with his Friends] 
and made enquiry into the moft ufefiil Part of Mathe- 
maticks, taking the fame Courfe as Minos Son of 
Jupiter. Arfd fo far did he furpafs all whom he 
taught, that they for the fmalleft Theorems were 
reputed great Perfons, 

Pythagoras now perfected the Science'of the ce- 
leftial Bodies, and over-run k, with all Demonftra- 
tions arithmetical and geometrical. Nor this only, 
but be became much more admir’d for the things he 
performed afterwards-; for Philofophy had now re;, 
ceived a great Inereafe,: and all Greece began to ad¬ 
mire him ; and the beft and moft ftudious Perfons, 
for his lake, reforted to Samos , defiring to partiripate 
of his Inftitutions. 

CHAP. X. 

His Voyage to Italy. 

B UT 1 Pythagoras being engaged by his Country¬ 
men in all Emhaifies, and conftrained to be in- 
terelled in their publick Negotiations, and perceiving 
that if he fhould comply with the Laws of his Coun¬ 
try, and continue there, it would be hard for him to 
ftudy Philofophy; for which reafon, all former Phi- 
lofophers ended their Lives in foreign Countries: 
Weighing all thefe Confiderations, and to avoid civil 
Employments; or, as others fay, declining the Neg¬ 
ligence of Learning, which at that time poflcfe’d the 
Samians, departed into Italy, preferring that Place 
before his Country, which contained moft Perfons 
fervently defirousof Learning,' 

But before we fpeak of his AQions in Italy, it will 
be requifite, as weft to fettle the;Time of his coming, 
as the State of that Country as it was at that Time. 
It was a received Opinion amongft the more ancient, 
but lefs learned Romans, that Pythagoras was con¬ 
temporary with King Numta. The Occafion of 
that Tradition might perhaps arife from thofe Books, 
which were found in the Sepulchre of Numa 8oj 
Years after his Death, as Antitts Valerius, cited by 
* Livy, and CaJJius Hentina, by * Pliny, relate; and 
fuppofed to contain Pythagorical Philofophy. But 
that Opinion is long fince refuted, by the more leanjj 
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td Romans and Grecians, Cicero, Titus Livius, Dio- 
mjius Halicarnaffeeus, Plutarch, and others. 

^They who have looked more ftri£My into the 
Time of Pythagoras, feem to follow two different 
Accounts. 'Jamblichus faith, that he lived in Egypt 
ii Years; that he was carried from thence by Cam- 
ljf t! ; that he lived in Babylon iz Years; that from 
thence he returned to Samos, being j6 Years old; 
that from Samos he went into Italy in the 62d Olym¬ 
piad, Erixidas, a Chalcidean, being Vidor at the 
Olympick Games: From whence it follows, that 
he went into Egypt about the third Year of the 53d 
Olympiad, and that he was born the fecond Year of 
the 48th Olympiad ; and that it was the szd Olym¬ 
piad, when he, in the 1 8th Year of his Age, heard 
Thales, Phertcydes, and Anaximander. This Ac¬ 
count feems to be followed by Laertius, Porphyrius, 
Themijlius, Suidds, (from Laertius) and others, who 
affirm, he went from Samos into Italy, at what Time 
Polycrates- was Tyrant of Samos, conceiving it unfit 
for a Philofopher to live under fuch a Government: 
For by * Diodorus, Pythagoras is acknowledged in the 
61ft Olympiad, Thericles being Archon ; by d Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrians, about the 62d Olympiad, under 
Polycrates ; and in the fecond Year of the 64th 
Olympiad, Polycrates was betrayed and put to death 
by Oroetas. This Account * Antilochus alfo feems to 
follow, who reckons from the Time of Pythagoras 
to the Death of Epicurus 312 Years. Epicurus died 
in the fecond Year of the 127th Olympiad ; the 3 12th 
Year upwards, is the firft of the 49th Olympiad. 
Neither is Livy much different from this Computa¬ 
tion, who makes him to come into Italy, Servio Tul- 
■Ho regnante, who died about a Year or two before. 
And this Account might be the Occafion of making 
■him live to 90 Years, as Laertius faith many do; and 
to 104 Years, as the namclefs Author of his Life in 
Photius, the Year of his Death being, according to 
Euftbius, the fourth of the 70th Olympiad. 

But this Account may, with good Reafon, be 
queftion’d; for if it be granted, (as by JambEchus 
himfdf, and other good Authorities it is affirmed) 
that Pythagoras was in Egypt when Cambyfes fubdu’d 
it, and that he was earned away Captive by him in¬ 
to Babylon , the Time of hh going into Italy muff of 
neceffity be much later; for Cambyfes invaded Egypt 
"> the fifth Year of his Reign, which is the third 
Year of the 63d Olympiad, and the 223d Year of 
Nabonajfar, of which there is no quefbon in Chrono¬ 
logy. For that the fcventh Year of Cambyfes is 
known to be the sayth Year of Nabmoffar ; becaule 
Ptolemy in his f Almagljl relates an aftrOnomical Ob- 
fervation of a hrnar ffclipfc at Babylon, on the 17th 
Day of the Month Pbarer mb-, according 10 the Egyp- 
•0<w, which is with us the 16th of July, one Hour 
before Midnight. From whence now it follows, that 
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if he lived 22 Years in Egypt, that then he went 
thither tn the third Year of the 58th Olympiad ; and 
that if he had (laid in Babylon twelve Years, he went 
into Italy about the End of the 66 th Olympiad ; and 
that if he were then 56 Years old, he was not born 
before the firft Year of the $ 3d Olympiad. And ac¬ 
cording to this Account, they who make him to live 
but 70 or 80 Years, do not much differ in the Time 
of his Death from them, who, according to the other 
Account, make him live fb much longer; for they 
who give him moft Years, do not make him to die 
later, but to be born fooner. 

This Account they feem to follow, who affirm, 
* he went from Samos to Italy, for that he could not 
brook Sylofon the Brother of Polycrates, on whom 
(being a private Perfon, after his Brother’s Death) 
Darius Hyftafpis afterward beftow’d the Tyranny of 
Samos, in requital of a Garment which Sylofon had gi¬ 
ven him, before he came to the Empire. And thus 
perhaps is » Strabo to be underftood, who faith, Pytha¬ 
goras, as they reported, in the Time of Polycrates, 
feeing the. Tyranm begun, forfook the City, and went 
from thence to Egypt and Babylon, out of Love to 
Learning ; and returning Home, and feeing that the 
Tyranny continued fill, he went into Italy, where he 
ended his Days. By this Continuation of the Ty¬ 
ranny, feems to be? meant the Reign of Sylofon, who 
‘ ruled fo cruelly, that many Perfons forfook the Ci¬ 
ty, infomuch that it became a Proverb, 

A Region vaft 
By Sylofon laid wajle. 

With both thefe Accounts agree what k Cicero and 
1 Age lit us affirm, concerning his coming into Italy, 
that it was in the Reign of Tarquinius Superbus ; but 
to neither can that of" Pliny be accommodated, who 
faith, that Pythagoras obferved the Nature of the Star 
Vctyus about the 4zd Olympiad, which was of the City 
-of Rome the 14zd Tear. There muft therefore be ei¬ 
ther an Error in both the Numbers; or, which I ra¬ 
ther believe, in Pliny himfelf, occafion’d, perhaps, by 
miftaking Tarqtanius Prifcus (under whom they both 
fall) for Tarquinius Superbus, under whom Pythago¬ 
ras flourifhed. 

If therefore he came into Italy in the Reign of Tar¬ 
quinius Superbus , the Opinion of « Cicero is to be re¬ 
ceived, that he was there when Lucius Brutus freed 
his Country; and upon the Expulfion of Tarquinius 
Superbus, he and Lucius Collatinus were made the firft 
Confuls, at which Time the Dominion of the Ro¬ 
mans extended not any way above fix Miles from 
their City; and the fouthem Parts of Italy were chie¬ 
fly inhabited by the Grecians, who at feveral Times 
had. there planted divers Colonies, whereof we Audi 
only mention thofe which were more particularly 
concerned in the Aaions of Pythagoras. 

Lib. 1 & *■„ * W. 1° Excayt. Valef. p 
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The mod ancient of thefe is Metapontum , feated and taking it ill that at their befieging Syris the /. 
in the Bay of Tarentum, betwixt Hcraclta and Ta- crians a flitted the adverfe Party, railed a War aeainA 
rentum, built by Nefior and the 0 Pylians, a People them} related thus by 4 Jufiin : “ The 
of Pelopenncfus. Long after were founded, 44 ing terrify’d, recur to the Spartans for Refuse 

Catana , a City on the Eaft-ftde of Sicily , betwixt « and beg their Aid. They, oppre&’d with a Iona 
Mtjfena and Syracuft , built by a Colony of Chaki- “ War, bad them leek Help of Cafltr and PolUu 
dtam in the f i tth Olympiad. “ Neither did the Ambafladors flight the Advice of 

Tarentum in Italy, in the * i8th Olympiad, built “ the Aflociate City; but going into the next Tern 
' by the Partheniaas, who were Children of the “ pie, thev facrific’d, and implor’d the Help of the 
Lacedemonian W omen, born in the Abfence of their “ Gods: Having offered Vidtims, and obtained as 
Husbands at the Meffanian Wars, and therefore.cal- “ they thought, what they requefted, no left ioyfitl 
led Parthenians in reproach ; which not brooking, “ than as if they were to carry the Gods themfclves 
they confpired againft the Lacedemonian People ; but “ along with them, they made Couches for them in 

being betrayed and banilhed, came hither. “ the Ship, and by a fortunate Voyage bring Com- 

Crotona, a City in the Bay of Tarentum, built in “ fort, inftead of Relief, to their Countrymen 
the * tgth Olympiad ‘ by a Colony of Acheeans, un- “ This known, the Crotonians alio fend Amhafft. 
der the Conduct of Mifcelhu ; by whom named Cro~ “ dors to the Oracle at Delphi, praying for Viflorv 
tona, at the Command of Hercules, in memory of 44 and a happy Succefs of the War. Anfwer is 
Croto. his Hoft, whom having unwittingly llain, he “ made, that Enemies mull be overcome in Vows 
buried there. This City, for being built by the “ firft, before in Ariro. They vow’d to Apollo the 
Command of Hercules, engraved his Figure in their “ Tents of the Spoil. The Locrians undemanding 
Coins. “ the Vow of their Enemies, and the Anfwet of tie 

Sybaris, a City diftantfrom Crotona 200 Furlongs, “ God, vow’d the Ninths, and kept it (ecret left 
according to Strabo's Account ; but, as others con- “ they might be out-done in vowing. Being drawn 
ceive, more than twice fo much j built at the fame •* forth into the Field, the Crotmian Army confift- 
time r by a Colony of Traexenians, under the Con- “ ing of 120000 Soldiers; the Locrians beholding 
dudt of I/eliceus, betwixt the two Rivers Crathis and “ how fmall a Number they were, (for they had 
Sybaris. “ but 15000) gave over all Hope of Vi&ory, and 

w Locri in Italy, built the 24th Olympiad by the 44 unanimoufly rcfolvcd to die; and fo great C'ou- 

Locrians, a People of Achat a. “ rage did every Man take from Defpcration, that 

* Agrigentum, an Ionian Colony, built by the “ they conceived they (hould be Conquerors, if 
Celoans y 108 Years after their own Foundation. “ they did not die unwillingly. But whilft they 
- Gila was built in the 45th Year after Syracufa: “ fought to die honourably, they overcame more 

* Svracufa in the 1 ith Olympiad : Agr igentum there- “ fortunately ; neither was there any other Caufeof 
fore in the 49th. “ that Vi&ory, than that they defpaircd of it Whilft 

To thefe add, of lefs certain Time, Rhegium in “ they were in Sight, an Eagle never left the Locrian 
Calabria, built by the Chalcedeant. Nimera and “ Army, but flew about it ail the while, until they 
Tauromenium in Sicily, Colonies of the Zone leans. “ had gain’d the Vidfory. In the Wings of the Ar- 
Indeed fo generally was the Pythagorical Dodtrine “ my alfo, two young Men, armed after a falhion 
received in thcie Parts, that "Jamblichus affirms, All “ different from all the reft, of extraordinary Big- 
11 taly was filled with PhiloJ'ophical Perfons ; and “ nefs, on white Hories, In crimfon Mantles, wen? 
•whereas before it was obfeure, afterwards, by rtafon of “ feen to fight; and, after the Fight, were fee n no 
Pythagoras, it was named MtjaA* 'EM*i, Magna 4< more. This Wonder was increased by the incrc- 
Grscia. “ dible Swiftnefs of Fame; for the veiy fiuac Diy 

C H A P XI “ tha * th “ Fight happen’d in Italy, the vifloty was 

. , “ reported at Corinth, Athens, and Laetdamon. At- 

Hts Arrival at Crotona, and upon what Occafson he 44 ter this, the Crottnians ufed no militar y Juetcifc, 

firfl became eminent there, 44 nor minded Arms; for they w hat they had 

H “ taken up unfocceftfully, and would have changed 

E came at firft to Crotona, the State of which “ their Life into Luxury, had it not been far Pytbe- 
City in particular was this: c At the Beginning, “ goras the Philofopber.” Hitherto Judin. 
the Crotonians joining with the Sybarites and the Me- As feon aa he arriv'd in It*b, and omc to Cn~ 

tapontines, determined to expel the reft of the Greci- “ tona, Dicearcbus e faith, that'upon the 
ans out of Italy. They firft took the City of Syris-, 44 of a Perfan, who waa a great Traveller, and ex- 

44 cdlent. 
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u cellent, and through a peculiar Advantage of Na- 
« ture, profperoufly guided by Fortune, ('for he was 
» of a free Prefence, tall, graceful in his Speech and 
,, Gdhire, and in all things elfe) the Citizens of 
«< Crotona were fo taken with him, that having won 
« the Afleftions of the old Men, -who were the Ma¬ 
tt giftrates of the City, and made an excellent and 
ti ferge Difcourfe to the young Men ; he did the fe- 
tt cond Time, by command from the Magiftrates, 

« make an Exhortation to the young Men, and af- 
« terwards to the Boys, who came flocking out of 
it the School to heir him ; and laftly, to the VVo- 
« men, aflembled to that Purpofe. The Occafion 
« and Manner mentioned by Plutarch and • Porphy- 
« rius, related thus by ' Jamblichus. 

tt At this Time, walking from Sybaris to Croto- 
tt n a, upon the Sea fide, he lighted upon fome Fi- 
tt (her- men ; and whilft their Net was yet at the 
tt Bottom Ioaden, he told them exaCHy the Num- 
<‘ ber of the Fifhes that they fhould draw up. And 
“ the Men undertaking to do whatfoever he fhould 
« command them, if it fell out accordingly ; he re- 
« quired them to turn back again the Fifhes alive, 

« after they had exaCUy numbrcd them ; and which 
« is more wonderful, not one of all the Number, at 
« that Time, of the Fifhes, whilft they were out of 
« the Water, died ; he being prefent, and giving the 
« Fifhermen the Price of the Fifh, he departed to 
« Crotona. But they divulged what was done, and, 
“ learning his Name of the Boys, declared it to cve- 
“ nr one ; which they hearing, deftred to fee the 
“ Stranger, which was opportune to him ; for he 
“ was of fuch an AfpeCt, that whofoever &w him 
“ could not but admire him, and conceive him to 
“ be the Perfon that he really was.” 

CHAP. XII. 

His Oration to the young Men. 

‘COME few Days after, he went into the pub- 
^ lick School, and the young Men flocking to 
him, it is laid, that he made Difcourfes to them, 
wherein h he exhorted them to refpeCt their Elders, 
declaring, « That in the World, and in Life, and 
“ in Cities, and in Nature, that which is precedent 
“ in Time is more honourable than that which is 
“ fubfequent; as, the Eaft than the Weft, theMorn- 
“ *ng than the Evening, the Beginning than the 
“ End, Generation than Corruption; moreover, 
“ Natives than Strangers. In like manner, in Co- 
“ lonies, the Leader and Planter of Cities, and ge- 
“ nerajly the Gods than Daemons, Demons than 
“ Semi-gods, Hertes than Men: And of thefe 
“ (Men) the Caufesof Generation, than the young- 
“ er. This he laid by way of Indu&ion, to make 
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“ them have a greater Efteem of their Parents, to 
“ whom, he faid, they had as much Obligation, as 
» a dead Man might owe to him that fhould raife 
“ him again to Life. Moreover, that it was juft to 
“ love above all, and never to affiid the firft, and 
“ thofe who have done us greateft Benefits: But Pa- 
** rents only, by the Bendit of Generation, are the 
** firft, and Predeceflors are the Caufes of all Things 
“ that fucceed rightly to their SuccefTors; fhewing, 
“ that they are nothing left beneficial to us than the 
“ Gods, againft wheyn it is not poffible to offend in 
“ fo doing ; and the Gods themfelves cannot but in 
" Juftice pardon thofe, who reverence their Parents 
“ equal to them ; for it is from them that we learn 
“ to worfhip the Deity ; whence Homer gives the 
“ King of the Gods the fame Stile, calling him, Fa~ 
4 ‘ ther of Gods and Mortals. And many other fabu- 
“ lous Writers have delivered, that the chiefeft of 
** the Gods were ambitious to make up the divided 
“ Love of Children, by a new Conjunction of Pa- 
“ rents ; and for this End, making a new Suppofi- 
** tion of Father and Mother, Jupiter brought forth 
** Minerva ; Juno , Vulcan-, of a contrary Sex tp 
“ their own, that they might participate of that 
“ Love which was more remote. 

“ Now all Perfons granting the Judgment of the 
“ Gods to be ftrongeft, he demonftrated this particu- 
** larly to the People of Croto, becaufe that Hercules 
“ was of Affinity with them, therefore they ought 
“ willingly to obey the Injunctions of their Parents, 
“ finer they underftood, that this God, in Obedi- 
** ence to another elder than himfelf, underwent his 
** Labours, and prefented to his Father, as the Epi- 
“ nicium of his Actions, the Olympick Games. 

“ He declared likewife ', that in their Converfati- 
** on to one another they fhould fo behave themfelves, 
“ that they might hereafter never become Enemies to 
“ their Friends, but might foon become Friends to 
“ their Enemies ; as to their Friends they fhould nc- 
“ ver become Enemies, but to their Enemies quickly 
“ become their Friends. And that they fhould ftiujy 
“ in their Behaviour towards their Elders, their Re- 
** verence towards their Parents, and in their Love 
“ to one another, their Community towards their 
“ Brethren. 

“ Furthermore he difeourfed concerning Tempe- 
u ranee, faying, that young Men fbould.make Try- 
“ al of their Nature at that Time, in which thqy 
“ have their Defires vigorous. Then he advifed 
“ them, that it was worth their Obfervation, that 
“ this only Virtue was convenient both for Children, 
<c and Maids, and Women, and old Men, butefpe- 
“ cially for young Men. Further, this.Virtue an]y 
“ declares, that they underftand the Goods of the 
*' Body and the Soul, feeing it preferves Health, aod 
Fffa a Defire 

The BnmaUt of this Ontita is ia Laemtt alfo. L, t. Nwa. 21, 13. 
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“ a Defire of the bed Studies. This is manifeft 
** from the contrary * for the Barbarians and the 
“ Grecians contending about Trey, both Parties, for 
“ the Intemperance of one Man, fell into extraordi- 
“ nary Calamities ; thofe in the War j thefe in their 
“ Voyage home. And God appointed ten Years, 
“ and a thoufand Years, only for the Punifhment of 
“ this Injuftice, foretelling by Oracle, the taking of 
“ Troy, and the fending of the Virgins by the Locri- 
“ arts, ta the Temple of Minerva the Ilian. 

“ He likewife exhorted the young Men to love 
“ Learning, telling them, how abfurd it were to 
“ judge Learning to be the moil advantageous of all 
“ Things, and to wiih for it above all Things, yet 
“ to bellow no Time or Pains in that Exercife: ef- 
“ pecially, feeing tlie Care of our Bodies is like evil 
“ Friends, which foon forfake us ; but that of Infti- 
“ tution, like the good, which flay with a Man till 
“ Death ; procuring to fome immortal Glory after 
“ Death. 

“ He framed many other Things, partly out of 
“ Hiilory, partly out of Doctrines, ihewing, that 
“ Learning was a common Nobility of thofe, who 
“ were firft in every Kind; for their Inventions 
** were the Inftitutions of the reft. Thus is this na- 
** turally advantageous ; that of other commendable 
“ Things, fome it is not poflible to communicate to 
** another, as Strength, Beauty, Health, Courage; 
“ fome, whofoever imparts them to another, can- 
“ not have them himfelf, as Riches, Government, 
“ and the like : But for this, you may receive it of 
** another, and yet the Giver have nothing the left 
“ of it. Moreover fome, a Man cannot gain if he 
“ would, he may receive Inflitution if he will: 
“ Then he may apply himfelf to the Affairs of his 
“ Country, not upon felf-confidence, but Inftituti- 
“ on ; for by Education, Men differ from Beafls, 
M Greeks from Barbarians ,. Freemen from Slaves, 
** Philofophers from the Vulgar. Who have in ge- 
“ neral this Advantage, that as of thofe who run 
“ fwifter than others, there had been feven out of 
“ this their own City, at one Celebration of the 
41 Olympick Games ; but of fijeh as did excel in 
“ Wifdom, there had been found, but feven in the 
“ whole World ; and in the following Times in 
“ which he lived, there was but one who did excel 
M all others in Philofophy : For he called himfelf by 
44 that Name, (Philofopher) inftead of Sophos, a 
u wife Man. 

CHAP. XII*. 

Mis Oration to the Senators*. 

* ’T'H ITS' he difeourfedto the young Men in the 
■* School; but they relating to their Fathers 
what he had laid* the Thoufand-men fummoned 
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Pythagoras to the Court, and commending him for 
the Advice he had given to their Sons, they com, 
manded him, that if he had any thing which might 
benefit the People of Cr*tona r he (hould declare it to 
the Magiflrates of the Commonwealth. 

The Crotoniasss (faith 1 Valerias Maximus) did 
earneftly intreat him, that he would permit their Se¬ 
nate, which confided of a thoufand Perfons, to ufe 
his Advice. 

“ Hereupon he firft advifed them to build a Tem- 
« pie to the Mufes, that they might preferve their 
“ prefent Concord ; for thefe Goddefles " have all 
“ the fame Appellation, and “ have a reciprocal 
“ Communication and Delight, chiefly in Ho- 
“ nours common to them all; and the Chorus of 
“ the Mufes is always one and the fame. More- 
«* ver. Concord, Harmony, Rythm, all thofe 
“ Things which procure Unanimity, are comprc. 
“ hended. 

“ He likewife (hewed them, that their Power did 
“ not only extend to the excellent, but to the Con- 
“ cord and Harmony of Beings. 

“ Further he faid, they ought to conceive, they 
“ received their Country as a depofstum from their 
** People: Wherefore they ought fo to manage it, 
“ as being hereafter to refign up their Truft with a 
“ juft Account to their own Children. That this 

will certainly be, if they be equal to all their CL- 
“ tizens, and excel other Men in nothing more than 
“ in Jufticc; knowing, that every Place requireth 
“ Juftice. He (how’d it out of the Mythology, 
“ that Themis hath the fame Place with Jupiter, as 
“ Dice with Plata, and Law among Cities; fothat 
“ he who did any thing unjuftly in Things under 
“ his Charge, feemed .to abufe the whole World, 
“ [both above, below , and on Earth.] 

“ That it is convenient in Courts of Judicature,. 
“ that ° none atteft the Gods by Oath, but ufe to 
“ fpeak fuch Things, as that he may be believed 
“ without Oath. 

“ Moreover, that every, one (hould- fo govern his 
“ Family, as that they (hould refer themfelves to 
<l their own Houfe. as to a Court of Judicature, 
“ and that they (hould be naturally affectionate to 
“ fuch as are defeended of them, as having only of 
“ all. Creatures received the Senfe of tlus Afledioiv; 
“ and that they (hould convcrfe with the Woman 
“ that is Partner of their Life;: Eor, as fome Mea 
“ making Contra dts with others,, write them in 
“ Tables and Pillars; thofe with Wives,. are in the 
** Children. And .that-they fhould endeavour to be 
** belov’d of thofe which come from.them, not by. 
“ Nature,, of which they arc not. the Caufe, butty 
“ Eledtion j for that Kindixft is voluntary. 

“ That they (hould likewife take. Care, that.they 
“ know no Women bat their Wives, and that the 
« Wives. 
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(( Wives do not adulterate- the Race, through the 
I. Carelefnefs and Wickednefs.of their Husbands. 

« Further, they mull confider, they take the 
,i Wife from the Altar with Librations, as a Vota- 
11 r els, in the Sight of the Gods, and fo to go in un- 
11 to her, and that (he become, in Order and Tem- 
« perance, a Pattern to thofe that live in the Houfe 
•t with her, and to the Women of the City. 

« And that they (hould fee carefully that none 
« tranfgrefs, left, not fearing the Punilhments of 
« Law, fuch as do unjuftly lie hid ;. but having a 
|| Refpeift to Honefty in their Carriage, they may 
« be incited to juftice. 

ii Further, he commanded, that in all their A£ti- 
11 ons they (hou!d avoid Idlenefs ; for there is no 
|| other good, than the Opportunity in every Adli- 

“ He aflerted, that it is the greateft of Injuftice, 
« to feparate Children and Parents from each other. 

<‘ That he is to be thought the greateft Perfon, 
« who can of himfelf forefee what is advantageous : 
<i the next to whom is he, who by thofe Things 
11 which happen to other Men,, obferves what is 
“ good for himfelf. The worft is he, who (lays to 
ii learn what is bell, by the Experience of fuffering 

“Ill. 

“ He faid, that they who are defirous of Glory, 
“ (hall not do amifs, if they imitate thofe who are 
<| crowned for running 5 for they do no Harm to 
« their Adverfaries, but delire that they themfelves 
« may obtain the ViSory. And it befeemeth Ma¬ 
il giftrates not to be rigid to thofe who contradict 
“ them, but to benefit thofe who obey them- 
“ He likewife exhorted every one that aimed at 
“ true Glory,, to be indeed fuch, as he defired to ap- 
“ pear to others ; for it is not fo facced a Thing to 
“ be advifed by another, as to be praifed for what is 
“ done; for one is only requifite to Men,, the other 
“ much more ufed. by the Gods. 

“ In conclufion he laid, that their City chanced 
“ to be built by Hercules. When he drove [Gerton’s] 
“ Oxen through Italy, being injured by Ladnius, 
“ Grata coming to help him ; not knowing him by 
“ reafon of the -Night, and thinking him to be one 
“ of his Enemies, he flew him; and then promt- 
“ fing at his Grave,, that he would, build a City 
“ which Ihould. bear his Name, if ever he came to 
“ be a God; in. Gratitude for his Kindnels, he faid, 
“ it behoved them to govern, their Commonwealth 
“ juftly. 

“ They hearing this, built a Temple to the Mu- 
“ fo, and put away the Concubines which they 
“ ufed to keep; and intreated him to difcourfe feve- 
K rally in the Tempfeof Pythian Apollo to the Boys, 
“ and in the Temple of * Juno to the Women.” 


CHAP. XIV. 

His Oration to the Beys. 


q T_I E being perfuaded by them, difcourfed to the 
Boys in this Manner; “ That they Ihould 
cc neither begin Contumelies, nor return them to 
“ the Reproachers, 

“ And concerning mtfeia, (Inftitution) which 
“ is of the fame Name as the Time of their Youth, 

“ he commanded them diligently topurfueit; ad- 
“ ding, that to a well difpofed Youth, it is eafy to 
“ preferve Honefty throughout all his Life; but to 
“ him that is not well difpofed, it is hard at that 
“ Time to continue it, but more difficult from an ill 
**■ beginning to run to the End. 

** Moreover he declared, that they are moft belo- 
“ ved of the Gods, and for that Reafon in Times of 
** Dearth, they are fent forth to pray to the Gods 
“ for Rain, as if the Deity would fooneft hear them. 
“ And they only being always fandlified, had leave 
“ to live in the Tomple. 

“ For the fame Reafon, the Gods that are moft 
** Kind to Men, Apollo and Cupid, are by all Pain- 
“ ters reprefented, as having that Age (of Boys.) 

It is likewife acknowledged, that the crowned 
“ Games were inftituted for the fake of Boys ; the 
“ Pythian , upon the Conqueft of Pytho by a Boy ; 
“ that in Nemeer, for a- Boy likewife; and that in 
“ Ijihmus, upon the Death of Archemorus and Me- 
“ licertus. 

“ Befides all this, at the building of the City Crt- 
“ to, Apollo told the Leader of the Colony, that he 
“ would give him a Progeny, if he conduced his 
“ Colony to Italy ; whence they ought to reflect, 
“ that Apollo hath a particular Providence for that 
“ Generation;, and over Youth, even all the Gods. 
“ W herefore they ought to ftudy to be worthy of 
“ their Love, and employ themfelves in hearing, 
“ that they may be able to fpeak. Moreover, if 
“ they would live to he old themfelves, they (hould 
“ obey their. Elders, and not contradiift them; for 
“ by that Means they will become efteemed worthy, 
“ not to be injured by thofe that are younger than 
“ themfelves.” 


chap: xv. 

His Oration to the Women, 

T T is faid, r that he difcourfed to the Women con- 
cerning Sacrifices ; firft, that “ As when another 
“ Man were to pray for them,, they would have him 
“ to be honeft. and good,, becaufe the Gods hearken 
“ to fuch Men; in like Manner ought they above 
“ all. 


* Mentioned by. Cicero, and other*?. 
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i! all things fo to behave thcmfelves, as that they may 
“ indeed have the Gods attentive to their Prayers. 

“ Next, that they muft prefent the Gods with 
“ l'uch Things, as they themfelves make with their 
“ own Hands ; and without the Help of Sertfarfts, 
“ offer them at the Altar ; as Cakes, Wax arid b\- 
“ cenfe: but that they prelent not the Deity with 
“ Slaughter and Death ; nor that they offer fo much 
“ at one Time, as if they were never to come thi- 
“ ther again. 

“ As concerning their Converfation towards their 
“ Husbands, he commanded them to confider, that 
“ Fathers did yield to their Daughters, that their 
“ Husbands {hould be more beloved by them than 
“ their Parents. Wherefore it is fit, that either they 
“ contradidl their Husbands in nothing, or then 
“ think they have the Victory, when they a« orer- 
“ ruled by them. 

“ Moreover he fpared that celebrious Apophthegm 
“ concerning Coition, that for her who rifeth from 
“ her own Husband, it is lawful to go to the Tern- 
" pies the fame Day ; but for her who rifeth front 
“ him that is not her Husband, never. 

“ He exhorted them likeWife, throughout their 
“ whole L.ife to fpeak well of others, and to take 
“ care that others fpeak wdl of them, and that they 
“ deftroy not that good Report which is given ; nor 
“ confute thofe Mythog rap hers, who (feeing the 
“ Juftiee of Women, in refpedl that they lend their 
“ Garments without Witneft, when any hath need 
“ of them, and that they made no Bargains and 
“ Engagements) feigned three Women who made 
“ ufe of one Eye amongft them, becaufe of their 
“ readinefs to communicate. Which if apply’d to 
“ Men, as if when one had received any thing, he 
“ fhould reftore prefently, or communicate to his 
“ Neighbour, every one would fay, there is no fuch 
“ Thing, it being contrary to their Nature. 

“ Further, he who is faid to be the wifeft of all 
t; Perlbns, who difpofed the Language of Men, and 
“ invented all Names, whether he were a God, or 
“ a Daemon, or fume divine Man, upon confidcra- 
“ tion, becaufe the female Sex is moft add idled to 
“ Piety, made every Degree of Age fynonynsous 
“ with fome God, and called the unmarried Wo- 
“ man, Core ; her who is given to Man, ‘ Nympba ; 
“ her who hath Children, Mother ; her who hath 
“ Childrens Children, in the Doriclc Dialed!, Ma- 
“ ja ■, to which refpedl of their Devotion, it agrees, 
“ that the Oracles at Dodona and Delphi , are deli— 
“ vered by Women. 

“ Having thus commended their Devotion, he 
“ converted his Difcourfe to fpeak of Decency of 
“ Habit, that none fhould prefume to wear any 
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“ futnptuons Cloaths, But offer them all at Juno's 
“ Temple (which amounted to) many MiHions of 
u Garments. 

“ He is reported alfo to have faid thus, that 
n throughout the Country of the Crotomatn, theVir- 
**• rue of a Man towards his Wife was much celfcbra- 
“ ted. Utyffis refuting Immortality at Cahpj? s 
“ Hands, rather than to forfake Penelope. Let ft 
“ be the Part of the Wives to exprefs their virtuous 
“ Loyalty towards theiir Husbands, that this Pralfc 
44 may be reciprocal. 

CHAP. XVI. 

His Injlitution of a Se£l in Private and Publici. 

T 5 Y this Difcourfe, * Pythagoras gained no fmatl 
” Honour and Efteem in Crotona , and by means 
of that City, throughout all Italy. 

At the firft “ Oration which he made in Crotona , 
he attracted many Followers, infomuch that it is 
ferd, he gained fix hundred Perform, who were by 
him not only won to the Philofbphy which he pro- 
■fcft, but following his Rules, became, as we call it, 
Caenobii ; and thefe were they who fhidied Phibfo- 
phy. [ w They did put their Eftates into one 
common Stock, and kept Silence five Years, only 
hearing his Difcourfes, but not feeing him, until 
they -were fully proved, and then they became 
of his Family, and were admitted to him.] 
There were the fame fix r hundred Perfms , who, 
Laertius faith, came to his noHstmal Acroafis , (per¬ 
haps meaning the Lectures through a Skreen du¬ 
ring their Probation, for he adds] if any of them 
were thought worthy to fee him, they wrote of it to 
their Friends, as having obtain’d a great Matter. 
This Society Laertius calls, his Syflem, (which Cojfu- 
dorus interprets. College) AgeUhts, bis Family. 

Befides thefe, there were many Auditors, called 
Acoufmaticks, whereof he gained [as 1 Nicomachiis 
relates] two thoufand by one Oration, which he 
made at his firft coming into Italy, who [that they 
might not live from home] crededa larg tHmacocei- 
on, [which 1 Clemens Alexandrians in terprets to be the 
fame as Ecclefia, Church with us] wbereinto woe 
admitted Boys and Women; and baHt Cities, and 
inhabited all that Part of Italy Which is called Mag¬ 
na Graecia, and received Laws and Statute from 
•him as -divine Precepts, without which they did not 
anything; they Jived together tmanimoufly, prai- 
fed by all, and applauded as happy by fuch as lived 
round about them. 

Thus Pythagoras diftinguiflied thdfewhom he ad¬ 
mitted, according to their feveral Merits; foritwas 
not fit that all fbodd partakf alike, being not ofa 


f So fupply the Text from Laertius, 
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like Nature nor -fit that /one fhouJd receive ail the 
Learning, other* none* for that Would have beencotv- 
trary to his Community of all, and to.bis Equality. He 
therefore, of the Difqourfes which he made, com¬ 
municated to every one that Part which was proper 
for him; and diftributed his Learning fo, as that it 
might benefit every one according to his Capacity.; 
and obferving the Rules of Juftice, in giving to eve, 
r « one that Sum of the Difcourfe which they dder, 
«d; calling, upon this Account, fome Pythagorean! 
(thofe of the Syfttm) fome Pjtbagoritcs , (thofe of the 
Himacoction) as we call fome Atticks, fome Attici/ls. 
Dividing them thus aptly into two Names, he appoint- 
ed one Part to be yr»<ri«<. Genuine, the other he or¬ 
dered to be Imitators of them. As to the Pythagore - 
am he decreed, that all tbeir Eftates fbould be in 
common, and that they ihould lead their whole Lives 
together in Community ; but the others be ordered 
to keep their Eftates to thomfelves, yet to meet togs, 
ther. Thus was this Succeffion of both Parties con- 
ftituted by Pythagoras, the Difcipline which was ob- 
ferved by the more genuine, the Pythagoreans, w* 
{hall remit, together with his Dodfrine, to the End 
of bis Life. 


CHAP. XVII. 

His Authority in Civil Affairs, 

» YTTHatfoever Cities in his Travels through Italy 
” and Sicily, he found fubjc£ed to one ano¬ 
ther, (whereof fome had been fo of a long time, 
others of late) he infilled into them a Refentment of 
Liberty by his Difciples, of whom he had fome out 
of every City, he reftored them to Liberty . T hua 
he freed Crotana , Sybaris, Catana, Rbegium, Hi- 
merts, Agrigentusn, Tatar omentum, and fome others, 
to whom he fent Laws by Charondas the Cataneran, 
and Z abacus the Locrian, by means whereof they 
lafted a long time well governed, and were deferved- 
ly envied by their Neighbours. He wholly took a- 
way Difiention, not only from among his Difciples, 
and their Succdfors for many Ages after, but alfo 
from all the Cities of Italy and Sicib, both mteftine 
and external Difientiorv For he did frequently pro¬ 
nounce to all manner of Perfons every where, whe¬ 
ther many or few, an Apothegm, which refemblea 
a monitory Oracle of God, wnich was a kind of 
Epitome or Recapitulation of all that he taught. The 
Apothegm was thus. That tut ought to avoid with oar 
utmojl Endeavour, and to amputate with Fire and 
Sword, and all other Meant, from the Body, Sichnefs ; 
frm the Soul, Ignorance ; from the Belly, Luxury-, 
front a City, Sedition ; from « Family, Difcord ; 
from all Things, Exetfs. By which he aid in- 
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diligently put every one in Mind of his beft Do- 
<2rines. 

Yet i* he reported to have been the Occafion of 
the War between the, Sybarites and the Crotonians, 
which ended in the total Subverfion of the Sybarites -, 
the Manner is thus related by Diodorus Siculus and 
Jamblichus. 

* When the Grecians, built Sybaris in Italy , it foon 
came to pals, chat through, the Goodncls of the Soil, 
[tho’ c Athancus deny it to be Fertile] “ the City 
“ became in a fljortTime very rich; for being feated 
“ betwixt two Rivers, Crathis and Sybaris, (from 
44 which it took its Name) and the Citizens poflef- 
“ fing a large Country, they foon gathered together 
44 great Riches; and admitting many to be free of 
44 their Country, they arrived to fuch Height, that 
“ they feetned far to excel ail the reft of the Inhabi- 
“ tants of Italy, [ 4 But fo luxuriius that they be¬ 
came infamous even to a Proverb; and no lefs ad¬ 
dicted to all other Vices, infomuch that they, out of 
Infolence, put to death thirty Ambafladors of the 
Crotonians, and threw their Bodies from the Walls 
to be devoured by Beafts.] “ The City was fo po- 
•• pulous, that it contained no left than 300000 Per- 
“ fans. At that time Telys was chief Magiftrate, 
44 who, accufing the greateft Men, procured of the 
44 Sybarites to hanifh 50c of the richeft Citizens, and 
“ to confifcate their Goods. Thefe banilhed Men 
“ went to Crotona, and there (after the manner of 
44 Suppliants) fled to the Altars ereded in the Forum ; 
“ hereupon Telys fent Ambafladors to the Crotonians , 
44 to declare, that they fhould either deliver up the 
44 banilhed Men, or exped War.” [Thefe Sybarite 
Ambafladors had been inftrumental in the Murther 
of fome F riends of Pythagoras, perhaps fome of the 
thirty Crotonians whom they flew.] * 44 Amongft 
“ them, one there was, who had killed fome of 
<( them with his own Hands; another was Son to 
“ one of the fame Murtherers, who was dead. 
“ Moreover, he was of thofe Kinds of Perfons, who, 
“ being oppreft with Want, ftir up Sedition, that 
44 they may take occafion thereby to fall on the 
44 Goods of others. Thefe Sybarites came to Py- 
44 thagoras, and blamed him; and one of them 
44 [which was he that had a Hand bimfelf in the 
44 Death of his Friends) demanding a Rcafon of his 
44 Reproof, he laid. That he did not give Laws. 
44 Whereupon they accufed him, as if he had made 
44 bimfelf Apollo, and cfpeciaUy for that before, up- 
44 on a Ciieftion being asked^ Why thefe Things 
44 were for he asked him that propounded the Que- 
44 ftion. Whether, when Apollo delivered his Ora- 
44 cles, he would require him to fender a. Rcafon ? 
44 Tim ether deriding, as he thought, thofe Dif- 
44 courfes, in which Pythagoras declared the Return 

44 of 
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** of the Soul, and telling him; That when he went eighty third Olympiad, wkfchfxllkupan the fir# 
“ into the other World, he would give him'a tefi Tfearofthe fixty eighth Olympiad, 

“ ter to carry to his Father, and defied him to Agrigentum was.by his means freed fr6m the Tv. 
“ bring an Anfwer to it when he came back; I Hull rafnny of Phalarisi m this manner: “ * When P\. 
“ not, replied Pythagoras, go to the Place of the ** thdgoraS'Kua detained hjPhalaris, a mod cruel 
“ wicked, where Murtherers are punifhed. The “ Tyrant, [ k with whom hi Jtajftifix Months] and 
“ AmbafTadors having thus reviled him, and he go- “ Abaris the Hyperborean , a wile, Perfon, came to 
“ ing to the Sea-fide, and wafhing himfelf, many “ converfe with him, and asked hhn'Queftions, par- 
“ following him, one of thofe who advifed the Croto- “ ticularly concerning facred Rites, Images; Di- 
“ mans, feid, When he had fufficiently fpoken a- “ vine Worihip, Providence of the Gods, as well of 
“ gainft all the other Things that they did, at lafl he “ thofe in Heaven, as ccnverfanf' about the Earth, 
“ accufed them efpecially, for offering to oppofe and “ and fuch like Demands} Pythagoras, as being 
“ abufe Pythagoras, of whom when heretofore, as “ highly infpired, anfwered him with much Truth 
“ Fables report, Beafts could fpeak, no one of them “ and Pcrfuafion, infomuch that he drew the Stan- 
“ dtirft ever fpeak an ill Word f . “ ders- by to his Opinion : Whereupon Pbalaris fee- 

“ Diodorus faith, that a Council being called, “ ing the People taken with him, was angry with 
“ and it being put to the queftion, Whether they “ Abaris for praifing Pythagoras. He grew fierce 
“ fhould deliver up the e Italiotes to the Sybarites, ** againft Pythagoras himfelf, and at laft cime to that 

or undergo a War with an Enemy more powerful “ Heighth, as to fpeak all Blafphemies againft the 
“ than themfelves? The Senate and People made “ Gods, as were poffible for fuch a kind of Perfon. 
“ feme doubt, and the People firft inclined to the De- “ But Abaris acknowledged himfelf thankful to Py- 
“ livery of the Suppliants, rather than endure the ** thagoras for thefe Things. He learned next of 
“War. But afterwards, Pythagoras, the Philofopher, “him, that all Things depend upon Heaven, and 
“ advifing them to protect the Suppliants, they “ are difpofed of from thence; which he collefted, 
“changed their Opinion, and determined to fight “ as from many other Things, fb efpecially from the 
“ in their Defence. The Sybarites came into the “ Efficacy of Sacrifices. Far therefore was he from 
“ Field with an Army of three hundred thoufand ; “ thinking, that Pythagoras, who taught him thefe 

“the Crotonians had but one hundred thoufand. “ Things, was a Deceiver, but he rather admir’d 
“ They were led by Mila the Wreftler, who, at the “ him as a Perfon fupernaturally infpir’d. Phakris, 
“ firft Onfct, himfelf put to flight that Wing of the “ in anfwer hereunto, deny’d plainly and openly all 
“ Army which was oppofite to him, for he was of ** Things that were done in facred Rites. Where- 
“ invincible Strength. This Man having Courage “ upon Abaris transferred his Difcourfe from thefe 
“ anfwerable to his Strength, had been fix Times “ Things to fuch as appear manifeftly to all Men, 
“ Vitftor at the Olympic Games, and when he be- “ and by the Divine Operations which are in all Ex- 
“ gan this Fight, was crowned with Olympic “ tremities; as in extraordinary Wars, and incura- 
“ Wreaths, wearing, like Hercules, a Lion’s Skin “ ble Difeafes, Definition of Fruit, Tnwfmiffion 
“and a Club, and obtaining the Vitftory for his “ of Peftilence from Country to Country. By thefe 
“ Countrymen was much admired by them. [The “ difficult irremediable Caufes, he endeavoured to 
Crotonians likewife made ufe of a Stratagem, where- “prove, that there is a Divine Providence which 
by they got the Day: 11 The Sybarites were fo much “ over-ruleth all human Hope and Power. But 
addicted to Luxury, that they taught their Horfes to “ Pbalaris impudently oppofed it Hereupon Py 
dance at Feafts. This the Crotonians knowing, (as “ thagoras knowing that that Day would he fetal to 
AriJlotU relates) in the midft of the Fight, they “ Pbalaris, fpoke very freely; and looking upon 
commanded fome Pipers, whom, to that Purpofe, “ Abaris, feid, That there it a Paf&ge from Heaven 
they had brought along with them, to play dancing " to the Aerial anrf'Teirefinal Farts $ anddid hkewife 
Tunes ; the Horfes, as foon as they heard the Mu- “ difcourfe feientScalfy, condemning the Dependance 
lick, not only feH a dancing, but carried their Ri- “ of all Things upon Heaven, and did irrefopbly 
ders violently over to their Enemies.] “ Thus the “ demonftrate the free Power of the Sail, anapro- 
“ Sybarites being put to Flight, the Crotonians fpared “ ceeded to (hew the perfcft Operation of the Rea* 
“ none that they took, but put all to the Sword, “ fon, and of the Mind. Then he fpoke boldly con- 
« whereby-the greater Part of the Army was flain, “ ceming Tyranny, and all Excefk of Fortune, au 
“ and the City, after a difhonouraHe Surrender, “ Injuftice, all CoVetoufhefi,' ftrongjy maintaining 
“ laid wafte.” This, according to Diodorus, hap- “ that they are all nothing 1 worth.. After this, be 
peticd fixty three Years before the fecond of the “made a Divine Exhortation concerning tbe^°‘ 

• Lib. i*. Oiytnp- 83. x. * So were xtieGmh that inhabited Ttalj caUed, not the Natirea, The feme DiffiWW* betwixt SisiHr 
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n Life, and mad* a refolute Opposition againft the 
<4 wor ft, and did moft plainly deliver the Doflrine 
« concerning tlie Power and PafEons of the Sou! ; 
»* and which was more than all thefe, he demonftra- 
<> ted, that the Gods are not the Caufes of Ills; 

(1 aD J that Difeafca and Paffions are Seeds of the In- 
•< temperance of the Body; and reprehended Mytbo- 
n graphers and Potts for fuch Things as they had 
“ {My deliver’d j and fliarply reprov’d Phalaris , and 
“ {hewed what the Power of Heaven is, and how 
« great by its Operations. As concerning Infliction 
ii oi PuniCbment by Law, he gave many Inftances 
thereof, and clearly fhewed the Difference betwixt 
<i Man and other living Creatures. He likewifc 
t> fcientifically difcourfed concerning intrinfical and 
•i enunciative Reafon, and concerning the Mind, 
ii and the Knowledge proceeding from it, with many 
ii other moral Documents dependent thereon. He 
“ treated of what Things are ufeful in Life, making 
i< an Exhortation to the Purfuit of the ufeful, and 
“dehorting from the hurtful; and that which is 
ii moft of all, he made a Drftinfhon between 
“ the Things done according to Fate, and according 
ii to the Mind, and of thofe which are done accord- 
« ing to Neceffity, and according to Decree. More- 
« over, he difcourfed concerning Dtrmim, and the 
«< Immortality of the Soul, much and wifely ; where- 
« of we Ihall have oecafion to fpeak elfewhere, and 
“ (hew, that thefe Things do confer moft to Forti- 
“ tude, feeing that he himfelf in the midft of all 
« Dangers, did with a conftant Mind difeourfe Phi- 
« lofophy, and arm himfelf againft Fortune; as alfo 
« for that he flighted and contemned the Per fon that 
“ attempted to hurt him, and defpifed the Fear of 
« Death, and all human Contingencies, nor was he 
“ at that Inftant any thing concerned for them. In- 
“ deed (continues Jamblichus) it is manrfeft, that he 
“ was nothing troubled with the Fear of Death, but 
“ had a for more noble Deftgn, the freeing of Sicily 
“ from the Oppreffion of Tyranny. That it was 
“ he who did it, is manifeft -from die Oracle of A- 
“ polio, which declared. That Phalaris, when his 
“ Subje&s grew betterand more unanimous, fhould 
“ lofe his Authority; which thty did at the cpming 
“ of Pythagoras, through his Exhortations and In- 
“ ftruftions. But a clearer Evidence hereof is ftom 
“ the Time: For that very Day that Phalaris went 
“ about to bring Pythagoras and Albaris into Danger 
“of Death, he was himfelf flain. The manner 
“ thus related by 1 Tzetzes.- it chaaced that a Hawk 
“ purfued a great Flight of Pigeons; which Phalaris 
“ feeing, &id to thofe that ttood by him. Behold, 
“ Friends, how much an ignoble Fear can do, for 
“ if but one of aH thefeFigeons wouH tum again, it 
“ would prefently give a Stop to the Purfuer. This 
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“ Speech an old Man that was prefent no fooner 
“ heard, when taking up aStone he threw it at Phe- 
** laris ; and the reft following his Example, did 
“ the like. Some fay they ftoned him to Death; 
**^others, that they put him into Chains, and wrapt 
“ him in a Sheet of Lead, wherein he died mife- 
“ rably.” 

To the Locrians , befides Charondat and Heleucus 
already mentioned, he font “ Timarus alfo, to make 
Laws for them. 

To the Rheginmfes he fent upon the fame Em¬ 
ployment “ Theatetus, Helicaon, Arijhcratts, and 
Phytius. 

Thus, as 0 Porphyrins faith, Pythagoras and his 
F riends were a long time fo much admired in Italy, 
that many Cities committed themfelves to be govern¬ 
ed by them. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Wonders related of him. 

I F we may credit (ljuth p Porphyrias, and from 
him i Jamblichus ) what is related of him by an¬ 
cient and creditable Authors, his Commands had an 
Influence even upon irrational Creatures; for he laid 
hold of the Daunian Bear, which did much hurt to 
the People thereabout, and having ftroaked her awhile, 
and given her Maza and Fruits, and fworn her, 
that fhe never more touch any living Creature, 
he let her go. She ftraightway hid herfelf in 
the Hills and Woods, and from thenceforward never 
aflaulted any living Creature. 

r Seeing an Ox at Tarentum in a Pafture, wherein 
grew fevecal Things, cropping green Beans, he 
came to the Neat-herd and counfelled him to (peak to 
the Ox, that he fhould abftain from the Beans; but 
the Neat-herd mocking him, and laying, He could 
not fpeak the Language of Oxen, he himfelf went 
to him, and whifpering in the Ear of the Ox, he 
i\ot only refrained immediately from Beans at that 
time, hut from thenceforward would never touch 
any, and lived many Years after about Juno's Tem¬ 
ple at Tarentum, dll he was very old; and was calk¬ 
ed the facred Ox, eating fuch Mea,ts as every one 
gave him. 

• An Eagle flying over his Head at the Olympick 
Games, as he was by chance difeourfing to his 
Friends concerning Auguries and Omens, and divine 
Signs, and that there are fome Meflages from the 
Gods to fuch Men as have troe Piety towards them; 
he is laid [ ‘ by certain Words to haveftopt here and] 
to have caufed her to come down; and after he had 
ftroaked her awhile, he let her go again. This per¬ 
haps was that white Eagle, which Jamblichus re- 
G g g ports 
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ports he ftroaked at Crete , and (he endured it quiet¬ 
ly. For the Crotonians inftituted Gaines, which 
they called Olympick, in Emulation of the Greci¬ 
ans. 

A River (which “ Porphyrius calk Caucafus, Apollo¬ 
nius n'oTcLuov J(£7tt £st (jtoy ; Laertius and jamblichus, 
Nejfus-, /Elian, Cofa ; St. Cyril, Cau/us) as he paf- 
fed over it, with many of his Friends, fpoke to him, 
and (aid with a plain clear Voice, X&t* nofl*>o£jt. 
Hail Pythagoras. 

w In one and the fame Day, almoft all affirm, 
that he was prefent at Metapontum in Italy , and at 
Tauromenium in Sicily, with the Friends which he 
had in both Places, and difcourfed to them in a pub- 
lick Convention, when as the Places are diftant ma¬ 
ny Stadia by Sea and Land, and many Days Jour¬ 
ney afunder. Apollonius relates this, as done at Cro- 
to and Metapontum. 

x At the publick Solemnity of the Olympick 
Games, he flood up and (hewed his golden Thigh ; 
as he did in private to Abaris, to confirm him in the 
Opinion, that he was Hyperborean Apollo , whole 
Pried Abaris was. 

y A Ship coming into the Harbour, and his Friends 
wi(hing they had the Goods that were in it: Then 
(faith Pythagoras) you will have a dead Body : And 
when the Ship came at them, they found in it the 
Body of a dead Man. 

1 To one who much defired to hear him, hefaid. 
That he would not difeourfe until fome Sign appear¬ 
ed. Not long after, one coming to bring News of 
the Death of a white Bear in Daunia , he prevented 
him, and related it firft. 

a They affirm he foretold many Things, and that 
they came to pafs; infomuch that b Arijlippus the 
Cyreneean, in his Book of Phyfiologick, faith. He 
was named Pythagoras, from fpeaking Things as 
true as Pythian Apollo. He foretold an Earthquake 
by the Water which he tailed out of a Well ; and 
foretold. That a Ship, which was then under fail 
with a plealant Gale, Ihould be call away. 

At Sybaris he took in his Hand a Serpent of dead¬ 
ly biting, and let it go again. And at Tyrrhenia he 
took a little Serpent, and biting it, kill’d it with his 
Teeth. 

c A thouland other more wonderful and divine 
Things are related conftantly, and with full Agree¬ 
ment of him; fo that, to fpeak freely, more was 
never attributed to any, nor was any more eminent. 
For his Predictions of Earthquakes mod certain are 
remembred, and his immediate chafing away of the 
Peftilence, and his Suppreffion of violent Winds and 
Hail, and his calming of Storms, as well in Rivers 
as upon the Sea, for the Eafe and (afe Paflage of bis 
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Friends; from whom Empedocles, and Epimenide 
and Abaris learning it, often performed the lit** 
which their Poems plainly atteft. Befides, Emo' 
docles was firnamed Alexanemos, the Chafer away of 
Winds ; Epimenides , Catbartes, the Luftrator • A 
baris, JEthrobates, the Walker in the Air; fo/ r ;~ 
ding upon an Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo, which 
was given him, he was carried in the Air over Ri¬ 
vers and Seas, and inacceffible Places, which fome 
believed to have been done by Pythagoras, when he 
difcourfed with his Friends at Metapontum and Tau¬ 
romenium upon the fame Day. 

* To thefe add his Trick with a Looking-gfefc a, 
the Scholiaft of Arijlophanes calls it, who deferibes it 
thus: The Moon being in the Full, he wrote what- 
foever he pleafed in Blood upon a Looking-glafs, and 
telling it firft to the other Party, flood behind him 
holding the Letters towards the Moon; whereby he 
who flood betwixt him and the Moon, looking fted- 
faftly upon her, read all the Letters which were 
written in the Looking-glafs in the Moon, as if they 
were written in her. 1 

But thefe Things, fome, even of the Antients 
have imputed to Goetick Magick, as Timm, who 
terms him, Ufa, a Magician; others, to Impo- 
fture, as appears by this Relation of Hereclides, and 
the Scholiaft of Apollonius: • When he came into 
Italy, he made a Vault under Ground, and charged 
his Mother [ f to give out that he was dead, and] to 
fet down in a Table-book all things that happened, 
expreffing the Times punctually : Then he went 
down [and (hut himfelf up in the Vault] and his 
Mother did as he ordered her, until fuch time as he 
came up again. After a while Pythagoras came up, 
lean and withered; and coming into the Congrega¬ 
tion, declared, that he was returned from the lnferi, 
and related to them what was done there [and told 
them many prodigious Stories concerning the Palin- 
genefie, and theThings of the lnferii telling the living 
News of their dead Friends, with whom he laid he 
met in the lnferi .] * Hieronymus relates. That he 

faw there the Soul of Hefiod bound with Brals to a 
Pillar, (hricking; and that of Homer hung up on a 
Tree, encompalled by Serpents, for the Fables which 
he had raifed concerning the Gods: Thole like wife 
tormented who ufed not the Company of their own 
Wives. For this he was much honoured by the Cro¬ 
tonians. They being much moved at what he faid, 
wept and lamented, and hereupon conceived fuch an 
Efteem of Pythagoras, as being a Divine Perfon, that 
they fent their Wives to him to be inftru&ed in his 
DoClrine, which Women were called Pythagoreans. 
Thus Hermippus. The Scholiaft adds, [Hereby he 
raifed an Opinion concerning himfelf. That, before 
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the Trojan War, lie was Mthalides, the Son of 

; then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, then 
bPyrrhus, a Delian ; laftly, Pythagoras.] And, as 
Laertius faith, in his Writings he reported of hihi- 
felf, That he had come from the Infers to Men, 207 
Years fince. Of this more in his Dodtrinc, Part 
t. Chap. 5. Self. 10 . ■ 

CHAP. XIX. 

His Death. 

T H E Time of Pythagoras his Death hath been 
formerly touched: It was, according to Eufe- 
Hus, in the fourth Year of the 70th Olympiad , after 
he had lived, as 1 Juftin faith, at Cfotona 20 Years. 
The Occafion is differently related. k Laertius thus. 

Pythagoras died in this manner: As he fate in 
Counfel together with his Friends, in the Houfe of 
Milo, it happened that the Houfe was fet on fire by 
one who did it out of Envy, becaufe he was not ad¬ 
mitted. Some affirm, the Crotonians did it out of 
fear of being reduced to a Tyranny. Pythagoras 
running away, was overtaken; coming to a Place 
fell of Beans, he made a Stop, faying. It is better 
to be taken, than to tread ; and better to be killed, 
than to fpeak. So the Purfuers flew him. In the 
feme manner died moil of his Difciples, about forty 
in Number; fome few only efcaped, of whom were 
Architas the Tarentine ', and Lyfis , of whom we fpake 
before. Diceearchus faith, that Pythagoras fled to 
the Temple of the Mufes at Metapontum, and died 
‘for want of Food, having lived there forty Days 
without eating. Heraclides , in his Epitome of the 
Lives of Satyrus, relates. That having buried Phere- 
cyies, he returned to Italy , where finding the Faction 
of Cycle (prevalent), he departed to Metapontum, and 
there ftarved himfelf, not willing to live any longer. 
Hermrppus faith, that the Agrigentines and Syracufians 
warring againft one another, Pythagoras , with his 
Friends, went to the Agrigentines , and was Head of 
them: But they being vanquifhed, and he flying to 
a Field of Beans, was there flam ; the reft • (being 
thirty-five) were burn’d at Tarentssm , for inter¬ 
meddling with the Governors and Rule of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Jamblichus ', from Ariftoxenus and others, gives a 
more particular Account: There were (faith he) 
fome, who oppugned thefe Men, and role up againft 
them. That this Confpiracy happened in the Ab- 
fence of Pythagoras, . is acknowledged by all; but 
they dilagree concerning hb Journey : Some fay, he 
was gone to Pberecydes the Syrian ; others, to Meta- 
pentujn. The Caufes of this Confpiracy are diverfly 
related alfo ; one is laid to have proceeded from the 
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Men who were called Cyloniam, thus: Cylo, a Cro- 
Ionian, who, in Race, and Honour, and Wealth, 
excelled all the reft of the Citizens, but otherwife of 
a harfh, violent, turbulent and tyrannical Humour, 
was exceedingly defirous to participate of the Pytha- 
gorick Inilitution j and coming to Pythagoras, who 
was now very old, he was repulfed for the Reafons 
aforefaid. Hereupon there arofe a great Co rite ft, 
Cylo and his Friends oppofing Pythagoras and his 
r riends : and fo eager and violent was the Malice of 
Cylo and his Party, that it extended even to the laft 
ot the Pythagoreans . Pythagoras therefore for this 
reafon departed to Metapontum, where it is faid that 
he died. The Cylonians (fo called) continue to exer- 
cite their Hatred and Enmity, towards the Pythago¬ 
reans : For a while, the Integrity of the Pythagoreans , 
and the Kmdnefs of the Cities (which was fo great as 
to be governed by them) was prevalent; but at laft 
they fo plotted againft the Men, as that furprifing 
them, aflembled in the Houfe of Milo at Crotona, 
confuting about military Affairs, they burned them 
all except two, Jrchippus and Lyfis, who being 
youthful and ftrong, efcaped out of doors. This 
falling out, and the Cities not taking any notice of 
the Misfortune, the Pythagoreans gave over their Bu- 
unefs. This happened from two Cauies, as well by 
reafon of the Unconcernment of the Cities, (for the/ 
had no regard of the Murther to punifh the Authors 
thereof) as by reafon of the Death of the moft ex- 
«llent Perfons, two only of them were faved, both 
Tarentines 5 of whom, Archippus retired to Taren- 
tum-, but Lyfis, out of Hatred of the Neglefl they 
had received from the Cities, departed into Greece, 
and lived at Achaia in Peloponnefus: Thence, upon 
a particular Defign, he removed to Thebes , where 
Epimanondas heard him, and called him Father. 
There he died. The reft of the Pythagoreans, all 
but Architas the Tarentine , forfook Italy ; and afiem- 
bling at Rhegium, they lived there together : But in 
progrefe of time the Management of publick Affairs 
decayed. The moft eminent of thefe were Phanto, 
and Ecbecrates, and Polymnajlus, and Diocles (both 
Pbliajians) and JCenophilus , a Chalcidean of Chalcis 
in Thrace: Thefe preserved the Cuftoms and Dodtrines 
from the Beginning; but, with the Sedt itfelf, at laft 
they were wholly extinguilhed. This is related by 
Ariftoxenus. 

Nicomachut agreeth in all things with this Relati¬ 
on, except in that he faith, This Infurredion hap¬ 
pened at what time Pythagoras was gone to Delos to 
vifit Pherecydts, who was lick of a Phthiriafts ; then 
were they ftoned and burned by the Italiotes, and 
call forth without Burial. Hitherto Jamblichus. 

With thefe alfo agreeth the Relation of Neantbes, 
thus deliver’d by m Porphyrius. 

Ggg a Pytha- 
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Pythagoras and his Friends having been a long In the Metaporltine FaQiofl, Pythagoras is fakf to hivs 
time fo much admir'd in Italy , that many Cities died, flying to the Temple of the Mutes, and ftavi 
committed themfelves to them, at laft they became there forty Days, through want of Neceflaries ^ 
envied, and a Corifpiracy was made againft them in Others relate, that when the Houle wherein h' 
this manner: Cylo, a Crotonian (who, in Extract, Friends ufed to meet, was fined, his Friends thre** 
Nobility, and Wealth, exceeded all the reft of the themfelves into the Fire to make a way for the 7 
Citizens; but otherwise was of a violent, rigid, and Mafter, fpreading their Bodies like a Bridge upon th* 
tyrannical Difpofition, and one that made ufe of the firft; and that Pythagoras, efcaping out of the Burn* 
multitude of his Friends to compafs his unjuft Ends) ing, deftitute of ail his Friends, for Grief ended h* 
as he efteemed himfelf worthy of all excellent things. Days. ' 

fo moft particularly to partake of ’the Pythagoriclc With thefe Men, opprefled with this Calamity 
Philofophy ; he came to Pythagoras , and much ex- failed their Knowledge alfo, which till then they had 
tolled himfelf, and defired his Converfation. But preferved fccret and concealed, except feme thines 
Pythagoras prefently obferving the Nature and Man- difficult to be underftood, which the Auditors that 
ners of the Pcrfon, and perceiving by the Signs which lived without (the Streets) repeated by heart. Ljf ti 
he obferved in the Bodies of fuch as came to him, and Archippus efcaping, and as many as were at that 
what kind of Difpofition he was of, bad him depart, time in other Parts, preferved fome little Sparks of 
and go about his bufinefs. Hereat Cylo was not a Philofophy, obfeure and difficult to be found out • 
little troubled, taking it for a great Affront, being for being now left alone, and much grieved at the 
of himfelf a Perfon of a rough violent Spirit. There- Perpetration of that Wickednefe, fearing left the 
fore calling his Friends together, he began to accufe Name of Philofophy fhould be quite extinguifh’d a- 
Pythagoras , and to confpire againft him and his Dif- mongft Men, and that for this rcafon the Gods 
ciples. Whereupon, as fome relate, the Friends of would be angry with them, they made fome fum- 
Pytliagarat being gathered together in the Houfe of mary Commentaries; and having reduc'd theWri- 
Milo the Wreftler, Pythagoras himfelf being abfent tings of the Ancients, and thofc which they remem- 
ffor he was gone to Delos, to vifit Phtrecydes the ber’d, into one Body, every one left them in the 
Syrian, formerly his Mafter, who was defperately Place where they died, charging their Sons, Daugh- 
fallen ftek of a Phthiriafss, and to attend on him) ters, and Wives, that they fhould not communicate 
they fct the Houfe on fire, and burned and ftoned them to any out of their own Family. Thus pri- 
them all, except two who efcaped the Fire, Archip- vately continuing it fucceffivcly to their Succeffors, 
pus and Lyfis, as Neanthes relates; of whom, Lyjit they obferved it a long time. And for this reafon’ 
went into Greece to Epimanondas , whofe Mafter he faith Nicemachus , we conje&ure, that they did pur- 
had formerly been. pofely avoid Friendflrip with Strangers; and for rna- 

But ” Dictearchus, and other more accurate Au- ny Ages they preferved a faithful oonftant Friend (hip 
thors affirm, that Pythagoras himfelf Was there pre- amohgft themfelves. 

fent when this Confpiracy was perpetrated ; for Phe- 0 Mtdoratus faith, that this (Pytlngorick Fhilofo- 
recydes died before he left Samos. Of his F riends, phy) came at laft to be extinguifti’d^firft, becaufe it 
forty being gathered together, were befet in a Houfe; was (enigmatical; next, becaufe their Writings were 
moft of them going difperfedly to the City, were in the Doric Dkic£t, which is obfeate; by -which 
flain. Pythagoras, his Friends being taken, firft efca- means the Do&rines deliver’d in it were not under¬ 
fed to the Caulanian Haven, thence went to the La- flood, being fpurious and mifeppreheuded, becaufe 
crians. The Locriam fent fome old Men to the (moreover) they who publish'd them were net Pytha- 
Borders of their Country, who gave him this An- g or easts. Befifees, Plato, JriAetk , Spaijeppus, jfri- 
fwer: We have heard, Pythagoras, that thou ait a Joxenus, and Xenocrates, as the Pythagoreans affirm, 
Perfon wife, and of great Worth; but we have no- vented the heft of than, as their emu. Changing on- 
thing in our Laws that is reprehen fible, and therefore ]y fome few things in them ; but the more vulgar 
we will endeavour to preferve them. Go to fome and trivial, and fehatfoever was afterwards invented 
other Place, taking of us whatfoever you have need by envious and calumnious Perfon*, to cafe a Con- 
of. Hereupon leaving the City of the Locriam , he tempt upon the Pythagorean School, they coUefled 
failed to Tarentum ; where receiving the fame Enter- and delivered as proper to that Scdt. 
tainment he had at Croto, he went to Metapontum : But forafenach as r Apolleniots gfev a different Ao 

for great Seditions were raifed againft him in every count of thefe things, and adds many thing* which 
Part, which are remember'd by the Inhabitants at have not yet beeu fpolren, kt on give his'Narration 
this Day, who recount the Seditions againft the Py- Wfo concerning the the Pftbogp- 

thagoreans, as they call them ; for all that Faction ream. He (therefore) faith. That the Pytbegoneens 
which fided with Pythagoras were called Pythagoreans, were envied from their very Childhood; for the Peo- 
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■ 3J long as Pythagoras diTcourftd with all that 
j7’ e t0 him, loved him exceedingly } but when he 
”lv’d himfelf only to his Dtfciples, they underva- 
him. That he fliould admit Strangers, they 
well enough fuflfered; but that the Natives of the 
Country fliould attribute fo much to him, they took 
ill, and fufpeSed their Meetings to be Con- 
Hvements againft them. Befides, the young Men 
king of the beft Rank and Eftate, it came to paft, 
that after a while they were not only the chief Per- 
fons in their own Families, but governed even the 
whole City, they becoming many, as to a Society, 
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(for they 


were above three hundred Perfons) but be- 


fmall Part as to the City, which was not or¬ 
der’d according to their Manners and Infiituttons. 
Notwithftanding, as long as they poflefled the Place 
they were in only, and Pythagoras lived there, the 
City followed the original Government thereof, tho’ 
much perplexed, and watching an Opportunity for 
Change. But after they had reduced Sybaris , and 
that he departed, and they diftnbuted the conquer'd 
Country into Colonies, as they plcafed; at length 
the concealed Hatred broke forth, and the Multitude 
began to quarrel with them. The Leaders of this 
Diflcntion were thofe who were neareft ally’d to the 
Pythagoreans. Many things that had pafs’d grieved 
them, according as they were particularly affc&ed ; 
but one of the greateft was, that he only fliould be 
thought capable of Diftdpeift. For the Pythagoreans 
ufed never to name Pythagoras ; but whilft he lived, 
they called him Divine ; after Death, the Man : As 
Homer introduce* Eumeeus mentioning Ulyffes-, 

1 to pronounce his Name, though abfent, fear j 
So groat is say Be/pett, and be fa dear . 


Singularity amongfl them. But, in that they reach¬ 
ed forth the Hands to Pythagoreans only, and not to 
any of their own Family, except their Parents : like- 
wife, in that they had their Eftates in common, 
wholly alienated from their own Domeflicks: here- 
»t their Allies were much difpleaftd ; and they be¬ 
ginning the Diflention, the reft readily joined them- 
felyes, and engaged in it. And at the fame time 
Hippafus, Diodorus and Theages faying. That it was 
fit every one'fhould partake of the publick Govern¬ 
ment and Convention; and that the Magiftrates be¬ 
ing chofen by Lot, ought to give an Account : But 
on the other fide, the Pythagoreans , Alcimachus, and 
Dimachus , and Mete, and Democedes oppoling it, 
and forbidding that the Government of the Country 
fliould be abrogated: theft taking the Part of the 
Commons, got the better; But afterwards, many 
of the common People underftanding that there was 
a Divifion in die publick Convention, Cylo and Ni¬ 
no, Orators framed an Accufation againft them ; 
the firft was one of the beft Quality, the cither of the 
vulgar Sort. To this effe&, a long Difcourfe being 
made by Cylo, the other continued it, pretending 
that he had found out the greateft Secrets of the Py¬ 
thagoreans. But indeed having forged and writ fuch 
things, as thereby he might chiefly traduce them ; 
and having deliver’d the Book to a Notary, bad him 
read it. The Title was. The Jacred Difcourfe: the 
Sum whereof this: That Friends ought to be reverenced 
as the Gods tbenfehes, hut all other Men tyramdsed 
ever Hie Beafts. That the fame Sentence ^"Pythago¬ 
ras buttfef reduced to Verfe , tvas thus rthcarfed by bis 

Friends equal with the Gods he did refpeQ, ' 

All others (as of no account) negledt. 


In like manner, not to rife out of Bed after tho 
Sun’s up, nor to wfear a Ring whereon the Image of 
God is engraved ; hot to obferve the Sun, that they 
may adore his Riling ; and not to wear a Ring, left 
they might chance to have it on at a Funeral, or 
carry it into any unclean Place. Likewife, not to 
do any thing withom Paemeditatioh, nor any thing 
whereof they could not giwe a good Account; but 
that in the Morning they fhmtlfl oonfider what they, 
were to do, and at Night they fhoofcl make a Recol¬ 
lection thereof, as vaeH to pander the things them- 
fdves, as to cxcrcifc the Memory. Likewife, if any 
one of that Community had appointed to meet ano¬ 
ther in any Place; he fhouW flay there Day and 
Night until the other came. The Pye huger urns like- 
wile accuftomed shenvfehses ito he mindful of what is 
hid, and to Speak nothing aadhty. But Above all 
things, as an iuuiolaMe Precept; wake kept evanuo- 
til Death, he advifed them not to reproach, but al¬ 
ways to ufe good Words, as at Sacrifices. Theft 
things much.*lifpleaftd.aU in general, as I Cud, for- 
tfmuch as they admitted Men to be educated in this 


And that he chiefy.praijidilovaei forfeyktg, Tlotfdftn 
bet**, the Shepherd of the People-, for that he tacitly 
imply'd, that the reft of Mankind were but Beefs. 
That be affe&ed Oligarchy , and was cm Enesny to un¬ 
married Perfons, as thofe who bad been Chief in E- 
letlion of Magiftrates by Lot. That be affcQed Ty¬ 
ranny, in as much as be faith. It is better to be a Bull, 
though but one Day, than an Ox all our Life-time. 
That he praifed.tbt Laws and Cstftoms of other People , 
and commanded. That whatfoever was decreed by them 
Jhould be ufed. In fine, he declared. That their Pfhlo- 
fophy was a Conspiracy againft the People-, and 
advis'd them, that they Jhould not hearken to the 
Voice of their Confiltations, but rather think of 
forbidding them to meet in Council at all, f they 
aUedge ft , that they bad a fettled AJfemUy, conftjhag 
of a tbmjand Voices. Wherefore k was net fit that 
they Jhould, as far as in them lay, give ear to 
prohibited Perfmu, and permit them to fpettk ;. but to 
efteem theft right Hand which they held from them ha¬ 
ft ile, when they Jhould offer to put in a Stone for voting, 
conceiving 
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conceiving it an unworthy thing , that three hundred 
thoufand Men, who all lived about the River Tetrais, 
Jhould be opprejjed by Seditions, and overcome by the 
thoufandtb Part of them in that City. This Calumny 
fo much exafpe rated the Hearers, that fome few 
Days after, as they were facrificing in the Temple 
of Pythian Jpollo, they ran in tumultuoufly to do 
Violence to them. But the Pythagoreans being in¬ 
formed beforehand thereof, fled to the publick Hall. 
Democedes , with the young Men, went to Platea } 
"but they dillolving the Laws, ufed Decrees, where¬ 
by accufmg Democedes of ftirring up the young Men 
to Tyranny, they proclaimed. That wbofoever 
did kill him fhould have in Recompence three Ta¬ 
lents : And there being a Fight, wherein he, by the 
means of Theages , was overcome, they gave him 
three Talents out of the publick Treafury. But 
there arifing many Misfortunes in the City and 
Country, the banitiied Perfons being called to Judg¬ 
ment, and the Examination thereof being commit¬ 
ted to three Cities, Tarentum , Metapontum, and 
Caulon, they that were put in CommilCon, thought 
good (as appears by the Crototsian Records) to banilh 
them. So they banifhed the whole Generation, fay¬ 
ing, That the Children ought not to be feparated 
from their Parents, and feiz’d their Eftates. But 
after many Years, Dimachus and his Friends being 
flain in another Fight, and Litago alfo, who was 
Head of this FaClion, they took Companion on 
them, and refolved to call home thole who were 
left: Wherefore fending for their Ambafladors from 
Achaia, they made an Agreement with the banilh’d 
Men by them, and hung up the Copies of their 
Oaths in the Temple of Delphi. The Pythagoreans 
who returned, were about Threefcore, befides thofc 
who were veiy aged, of whom fome addicted them- 
felves to Medicine, and cured the lick, and fo be¬ 
came Mailers of that which is called Method. Thofe 
who - were reftored, grew into great Favour with 
the People, at that time in which it was proverbial¬ 
ly faid, in Oppofition to thole who violate the Laws, 
Thefe are not under the Government of Nino. 

CHAP. XX. 

His Perfon and Virtues. 

T T IS Perlon * Jantblichus deferibes to have been 
"*• in his Youth extraordinary beautiful, called, 
The fair-hair’d Samian ; 6 and at 56 Years of Age, 
of a more comely and divine Prefence. « Laertius 
faith. He is reported to have been of a moji awful 
Afpe£l, infomuch as his Difciples thought him Hyper¬ 
borean Apollo: Adding, That d Timon takes no- 

■ Cap. *. p. 31. h Cap. 5. p. 37. « Laert. 8. II- * 
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tice of the Awfulnels of his Prefence in his Sim 
tho’ he aUedg’d it in Difparagement of him. * 

Pythagoras skilld in the Goetick Laws, 

Who courts by grave Difcourfe human Applaufe. 

So great an Impreflxon it made upon thofe with 
whom he converted, that a young Man being lharp. 
iy reprehended by him, immediately went and hand¬ 
ed himfelf. Whereupon Pythagoras ever after for¬ 
bore to reprove any Perfon. 

c Lycon, in the Life of Pythagoras, laith, That 
he ufed a fpare Diet: Athenteus, That he drank very 
little, and lived fo moderately, that he was often 
content only with Honey. ' By his moderate Ditt 
he preferved his Body in the fame conjlant State, not 
fometimes Jici, fometimes well, fometimes fat, fometimes 
lean. It appeared by his Countenance, that the fame 
Conjlancy was in his Soul alfo. He was not fubjefl 
to Joy (as Cicero likewife obferves) or Grief no Man 
ever faw him rejoice or mourn. • Neither did any 
ever fee him alvum exonerantem, cceuntem, or drunk. 
He refrained wholly from Derilion, and Aflentati- 
on, and Scoffs, and detracting Speeches. He never 
punilhed any in Anger, neither Servant, nor free 
Perfon. 

h He wore a white and clean Stole, (or Gown) 
and ufed white woollen Blankets, for as yet Linnen 
was not known in thofe Parts, and 1 a gold Croton and 
Breeches. 

k Diogenes difcourling of his daily Converiation, 
faith. He had Morning Exercitations at his own 
Houfe, compofing his own Soul to the Lyre, and 
finging fome old Paeans of Thales. He likewife 
fungfome Verfes of Homer and Hefiod , whereby he 
rendred his Mind more fedate. Moreover, he ufed 
fome Dances, which he conceived to conduce to A- 
gility and bodily Health. His Walks he ufed not 
with many, promifcuoufly, but with two or three, 
in the Temples or Groves^ jnaking choice of fuch 
Places as were moll plea (ant, and remote from 
Noife. 

1 Having purchafed the Ellate of Alceeus, who, 
after his Embafiy to Lacedecmon , died; he was no 
lefs admired for his (Economy than Philofophy. 

Befides this Pythagoras die Philofopher, there 
were many others of the flame Name; die molt an¬ 
cient a m Laconian, Contemporary with King No- 

Laertius reckons four, all about the fame Time, 
or at lead not long diftant from one another ; for, 
(befides the Philofopher) there was one a Crotoman, 
a tyrannical Perfon 3 another a Philafan, •••ftarpsw 
dtovrlm, (Exercitater , as “ Pliny renders it) (me that 
profeued 

Ibid. • Athen. Deipn. 10. ' Porph'. pi IJJ. ^ 
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Mofeffed to teach corporeal Exercifes, and to diet 
ind order the Body for them. This Teems to be the 
fame Pythagoras, ° Son of Eratocles, who writ Ale- 
iptici Commentarits, and ad vi fed the Wreftlers, in- 
ftead of Figs, to eat Flefh; both which are afcribed 
bv fome to Pythagor.as the Philofopher. The third, 
iLacynthian, to whom are afcribed the Dodtrines of 
Philofophy, which it was lawful to divulge, and the 
proverbial avrlf *»<*; both which were proper to Py¬ 
thagoras the Philofopher. Some reckon another Py¬ 
thagoras of Rhegium, a Statuary, who invented 
Rhythm and Symetry ; and another of Samos, a 
Statuary alfo, (perhaps the fame whom ” Pliny pla- 
cethinthe 67th Olympiad) and another an Orator 
of no Reputation; another a Phyfician, who writ 
of the Sea-Onion, (afcribed by « Pliny to 

the Philofopher) and concerning Homer; and ano¬ 
ther, the Hiftory of the Doreans , as Dionyjius relates. 
Hitherto Laertius. 

Tothefe add r Pythagoras the Ephtfian, who lived 
before Cyrus ; another of the fame Name, * Prsefed 
under Ptolemy ; a third, a‘ Painter. 


CHAP. XXI. 

His Wife, Children, Servants. 

H E took to Wife Theano. Some affirm, fhe was 
a u Crotmian j but w Porphyrias, a Cretan, 
Daughter of Pythanax, or 1 Pythonax. After the 
Death of Pythagoras, file took upon her the Tuition 
of their Child ren,and the T Government of the School, 
“marrying Artftaus, who fucceeded him in that 
Dignity. Laertius faith. There were fome Writings 
e tant under her Name ; whereof Suidas inftanceth, 
Philofophieal Commentaries, Apophthegms, and a Poem 
in Hexameter Verfe. Of her Apophthegms are re- 
membred thefe: * Being demanded how foon, after 
Coition, a Woman is pure, fhe anfwered. If with 
her own Husband, at the fame infant •, if with a 
firemge Perfon, never. She advifed every Woman, 
when foe goeth to-bed to her Husband, to put off 
her Modefty with her Cloaths, and when fhe rifeth, 
to put it on again with them. Being asked (upon 
occafion perhaps of fome ambiguous Word) weia; 
which of the two fhe meant? She anfwered, That 
for which lam called a Woman. To one admiring 
her Beauty, and faying. How white an Arm ! She 
anfwered. But not common. Laertius, who affirms 
fhe was Daughter to Erontinus, a Crotonian , adds, 
That according to fome, Theano was Wife to Bron- 
tmus, and Difciple to Pythagoras. And with this 
fecond, it fee ms, the former was frequently con¬ 
founded, as particularly in the firft of the precedent 
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Apophthegms,which Jamblichus affirms to be fpoken 
by Theano, the Wife of Brontinus, tho’ attributed 
by fome (of whom is Laertius) to Theano, the Wife 
of Pythagoras. 

b Of his Sons by Theano are remembred Telauges 
and Mnefarchus : Mnefarchus fee ms to be the fame 
whom c Plutarch calls Mamercus ; for both thefe 
Names are given to the Father of Pythagoras, from 
whom that of his Son, doubtlefs, was derived. 
d By fome he fee ms to be called Damo, if there be 
no Miftake occafion’d by Pythagoras his Daughter, 
of the fame Name. Thefe two, Telauges and Mne¬ 
farchus, were, upon their Father’s Death, bred up 
under their Mother Theano, and afterwards govern¬ 
ed the School, as 'Jamblichus atteih of Mnefarchus, 
Laertius of Telauges ; who adds. That he taught 
Empedocles, as fome conceive; and Hippobotus cites, 
out of Empedocles himfelf, this : 

* Noble Telauges from Theano fprung , 

And great Pythagoras - - - - ■ 

But of Telauges there is no Writing extant. Thus 
Laertius, who yet elfewhere cites an Epiftle of Te¬ 
lauges to Philolaus. And Jamblichus affirms. That 
fome afcribed to him the facred Difcourfe which 
went under the Name of Pythagoras. 

To thefe two Sons, add, (upon the Authority of 
f Duris the Samian, in his fecond Book of Hours) 
Arimnejlus, Matter to Democritus, who returning 
from Banifhment, fufpended a brazen Tablet in the 
Temple of Juno, the Diameter whereof was nigh 
two Cubits, bearing this Infcription : 

Me Arimneflus, who much Learning trac'd , 

Pythagoras beloved Son here plac’d. 

His Daughters were Sara, Muya , Arigmta , 
(whofe Pythagorical Writings Porphyrius mention- 
eth, as extant in his time) and 8 Damo : With her 
Pythagoras left his Writings at his Death, charging 
her not to communicate them to any that were not 
within the Family. Whereupon (he, though fhe 
might have had much Money for the Books, would 
not accept it, preferring Poverty, with Obedience 
to her Father’s Command, before Riches. One of 
his Daughters Pythagoras gave in Marriage to Meno 
of Crotona, whom he had educated fo well, that 
when a Virgin, fhe went foremoft in the Company 
of the Virgins ; and when a Wife, foremoft among 
the married Women. The Crotonians made of her 
Houfe a Temple to Ceres: The Street they called 
Mu forum. 
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Of his Servants are particularly remembred two, 
Ajlrteus anil Zamolxis : Of the firft, thus 1 Diagents, 
in his Trcatife of incredible Things beyond Thule ; 
Mnefarchus being a Tyrrhenian, by extract of thofe 
Tyrrhenians who inhabited Lemnos, Imber and Scyrus, 
went from thence, and travelled to many Countries 
and Cities, found an Infant lying under a large tall 
Poplar, and coming to it, he perceived that it lay 
with the Face towards the SJcy, looking ftedfaftly 
upon the Sun without winking. In its Mouth was 
put a little flender Reed like a Pipe. And feeing, to 
his great wonder, that the Child was nourifhed with 
the Drops that diftill’d from the Tree, he took the 
Child away, believing it to be of a divine Race. 
This Child when he grew up, was entertain’d by 
Androcles , a Native of that Country, who adopted 
him into his own Family, and committed the Ma¬ 
nagement of his Affairs to his Truft. Mnefarchus 
afterwards growing very rich, brought up the Child, 
naming him AJirecus, together with his own three 
Sons, Eunojlus , Tyrrhenus, and Pythagoras: Which 
Boy, as I faid, Androcles being yet very young, a- 
dopted his Son. He put the Boy to a Lutenift, a 
Wreftler, and a Painter; but as foon as he was 
grown up, he fent him to Miletus to Anaximander , 
to learn Geometry and Aftronomy. Mnefarchus 
gave AJirecus to Pythagoras , who receiving him, and 
confiduring his Phyfiognomy, and examining the 
Motions and Reftings of his Body, inftru&ed him. 
For he firft found out the way of difeerning the Na¬ 
ture of every Man ; neither did he entertain any as 
his Friend or Difciple, before he had examined by 
Phyfiognomy his Difpofition. 

He had likewife another Servant whom he enter¬ 
tained in Thrace , named Zamolxis, for that as foon 
as he was born, they wrapped him in a Bear’s Skin, 
which Skin the Thracians call Zalmus ; whom Py¬ 
thagoras affecting, inftructed in fublime Speculations, 
and concerning facred Rites, and the Worfhip of 
the Gods. Some affirm, he was called Thales. 
The Barbarians worfh pped him inftead of Hercules. 
Dionyfiphanes faith, he was Servant to Pythagoras, 
and falling into the Hands of Thieves, and being 
branded by them, when Pythagoras was difturbed by 
feditious Factions, and banifhed, he bound his Fore¬ 
head about becaufe of the Scars. Some fay, that the 
Name Zamolxis fignifies a ft range Perfon. Hitherto 
Diogenes. To this Zamolxis (faith Laertius) the 
Getcs facrifice, as Herodotus relates, conceiving 
him to be Saturn. But h Herodotus having deli¬ 
vered the Tradition of the Grecians, (that he ferved 
Pythagoras at Samos, bought out his Freedom at a 
great rate, and returning to his Country, reformed 
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their Manners) concludes with his own Opinion that 
Zamolxis lived many yean before Pythagoras. ’ 

CHAP. XXII. 

His Writings. 

S Ome there are who hold, that Pythagoras left no. 

any thing in Writing; «f this Opinion a* ! 
Plutarch, “ Jofephus, c Lucian, * Porphyrins, ' Rj,f- 
finus, and others ; But f Laertius faith, that all fuch 
as affirm he wrote nothing, do but jeft ; for Hera¬ 
clitus the natural Philofopher faid exprefly of him 
Pythagoras Son of Mnefarchus was skilful in Hiftory 
above all Men ; and ieletting thofe Writing!, made 
up his own Wifdom, and variety of Learning and 
Art. To which Citation perhaps, ( Clemens°Alex- 
andrinus refers, who faith, Heraclitus being later 
than Pythagoras, mentioneth him in his Writings, 
The Books attributed to him are thefe. 

h Three Treatifes, Padeutick , Politick, Phyjici; 
to which Laertius refers the fbrefaid Teftimony of 
Heraclitus ; forafmuch as Pythagoras, in the begin¬ 
ning of his phyfical Treatife, faith. No, by the Air 
which I breathe ; no, by the Water which I drink, I 
Jhall not 1 bear the blame of this Difcourfe. 

k Six Treatifes, reckoned by Ht. aclides, Son of 
Serapion, in his Epitome of Solion, thus; One con¬ 
cerning the Univerfe in ferfe. The fccond intituled, 
The facred Difcourfe, beginning thus : 

Young Men in Silence entertain all thefe. 

[To the fame perhaps belongs this ; 

Wretched, thrice wretched. Beans forbear Ip eat. 
Your Parents Heads as well may be your Meat. 

1 And this cited by Eujlachms ; 

Which way to Orcus Souls defcend ; which way 
Return, and the Sun’s chearful Light furvey.j 

The third, of the Soul. The fourth, of Piety. 
The fifth, Helothales, Father of Epicharmus. The 
iixth, Crotona, and others. 

Two Treatifes, a Difcourfe concerning Nature, 
and another concerning the Gods.; “ both which he 
in a fhort time taught Abaris the Hyperborean. The 
firft may poifibly be the fame with the phyfical 
Treatife, mentioned by Laertius ; the other, as 
famblicbus faith, is intituled alfo. The facred Dif¬ 
courfe, [but it is not the feme with that facred Djj- 
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r fe, which Htraelidtt a (bribes to him ; for that Verfes themfelves feem to confirm it, there being a- 
W as in Verfe, this in Profe,] as being collected out of mongft them fome, which Pythagoras is known to 
the mod myftical places of Orpheus, written either have repeated to his Difciples, by the Teftimonies 
. Pythagoras, as moft hold , or, as fome eminent of Laertius, Porphyrus, and others, 
nd creditable perfons of that School aflert, by Te- 

\utts, out the Commentaries left by Pythagoras Nor fuffer JJeep at night to clofe thy eyes, 

with 'Dam his Daughter, Sifter of Telauges, which Till thrice thy a Sis that day thou haft o’re-.run ; 

after her death, they report to have been given to How Jlipt ? what deeds ? what Duty left undone ? 

*BitaIe, Daughter of Damo, and to Telauges Son of 

Pythagoras, Husband to Bitale. What Jamblichus Others, (as * Chryfsppus) attribute them tohisDif- 
cites out of this Work, fee hereafter in the Dodtrine ciples; fome particularly to Lyfis the Tarentine-, fome 
0 f Pythagoras ; it is cited alfo by * Hierocles, Syria- to Philolaus. St. Hierom conceives that the Senten- 
° nu . an d others. ces and Dodlrines were of Pythagoras, but reduced 

’ to verfe fuccindly by Archippus and Lyjides his Dif- 

An Oration to Abaris, mentioned by Proclus. ciples, who had their Schools in Greek, and at Thebes, 
Orpheus, a Poem, as Ion the Chian (in triagmis) and having the Precepts of their Matter by heart, 
(affirms. Laert. made ufe of their own Ingenuity inftead of Books. 
The Scopiads , beginning thus. Mi dvauJ'e ptiJ'iei. Or they might be compiled by Eptcarmus, of whom 
(Laert. Jamblichus faith, ‘ coming to Syracufa in the reign 
Hymns, out of which Proclus brings thefe Verfes. of Hiero, he forbore to profefs Philofophy openly * 
but did reduce the Opinions of tne Pythagoreans into 
_ Sacred Number fprings Verfe, thereby in fportive manner venting the Do- 

From th' uncorrupted Monad, and proceeds &rine of Pythagoras. 

To the divine TetraSlies, Jhe who breeds Epi/lles ; “ of which are extant two only, one to 

All ; and afftgns the proper bounds to all, Anaximenes, the other to Hiero. 

Whom we the pure immortal Decad call. 

Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 

Arithmetick, mention’d by ° Ifsdare, who affirms. 

He was the firjl that writ upon this SubjeSi amongjl /IN D thou, O bejl of Men, if thou didjl not excel 
the Grecians, which was afterward more cepioufly com r Pythagoras in extraSl and honour, wouldji have 

pofed by Nicomachus. - left Miletus ; but now the honour of this Country de- 

Prognofticks, of which thus p Txetxes. tains thee, and would alfo detain me, were I like 

Anaximenes. But if you who are the mofl conftder- 
Pythagoras Samian, Mnefarchus Son, able Perfons Jhouldforfake the Cities, their Glory would- 

Not only knew what would by fate be done, be loft, and they become more inf efted by the Medes. 

But ev'nfor thofe who futures would perceive. Neither is it fit to be always bufied in Ajlrology, but 

He <f Prognofttcksfeveral Books did leave. better to take care of our Country. Even I my felf 

befiow not all my time in Study, but fometimes in tha 
Of the magical Virtues of Herbs, frequently cited Wars, wherein the Italians are engaged one againji 
by 11 Pliny, who faith. That though fome aferibe it another. 

to Cleemporus a Phyfician, yet pertinacious Fame This Epiftle feems to have been written in anfwer 
and Antiquity vindicate it to Pythagoras ; and this to that of Anaximenes to Pythagoras, already produc’d 
very thing gives authority to the Volumes, that if in the life of Anaximenes. 
any other thought his pains worthy the name of that 

Perfon, which that Cleemporus did, who can believe l Pythagoras to Hiero. 

Seeing that he hath put forth other Things in his 

own name. To this work feems to belong that Vo- TTT Life is fecure and quiet, but yours will no way. 

lume, which Pythagoras wrote concerning the Sea- ArJ. f utt w ith me: /f moderate and felf denying Per- 

Onion, cited alfo by Plisty ; but by Laertius aferibed fon, needs not a Sicilian Table. Pythagoras, where¬ 
to another Pythagoras Ol Phyfician. foever he comes, hath all things fufficient for the day. 

The golden Verfes of Pythagoras, or, as others, of but to ferve a Lord is heavy and intolerable, for one 
the Pythagoreans. But indeed their Author, as unaccuflomed to it. 'Aump*na, fclf-fujficiency, is a. 
Suidas faith, is not certainly known, though fome great and fafe thing, for it hath none that envies or 
aferibe them to him. Of thefe'B r Proclus',' who eonjpires agairtft it ; -whence that Life feemeth to come- 
ftyles him, Father of the golden Verfes. Even the nearejl God. A good Habit is not acquired by vene- 

* In Aur. Cann. • Dc Origin, j. a. r Chil. I. Jt. . « Lib. *+. e. *7. ’ I* Timwim. 1. 3. 4 Agel. 1. 9. 
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real Pleafures, nor high Feedingbut by Indigence, 
which leadeth to Virtue -, various and intemperate 
Pleafures enjlave the Souls of weak Per fans, but efpt- 
cially thofe which you enjoy, inafmuch as you have given 
your J,elf over to them ; for you are carried infufpence. 
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and cannot be fafe, btcaufe your Reajon ofpojeth not it 
fclf to thofe Things which are pernicious. Therefore 
write not to Pythagoras to live with you ; for Phyftcians 
will not fall feck to bear their Patients company. 

Thefe are mentioned as the genuine Writings of 
Pythagoras-, others there were accounted fpurious, 
as. 

The Myjlick Difcourfe , which (faith Laertius) 
they affirm to have been written by Hippafus, in de¬ 
traction from Pythagoras. 

w Many Writings of Afto, a Cratonian, were 
likewife afcribed to Pythagoras ; as were alfo, 

* Aliptick Commentaries, written indeed by ano¬ 
ther of that name. Son of Eratocles. 

The Dialed* ufed by Pythagoras and his Difciples, 
was the Dorick, which foine conceive chofen by 
them as the moft excellent, as Metrodorut, cited by 
yjamhlichus ; Epicharmus (faith he) and before him 
Pythagoras, took the Dorick, the beft of Dialed**, 
as it is alfo the beft mufical Harmony; for the Ionick 
and /Eolick partake of the Chromatick; the Attick ia 
much more participant of the Chromatick; but the Do¬ 
rick Dialed* is Enarmonick, confifting of full found¬ 
ing Letters. The Antiquity of the Dorick Dialed* 
is teftified by the Fable : For Nereus married Doris, 
Daughter of the Ocean, whom they feign to have 
had Fifty ; of whom, one was the Mother of A- 
tbilles. Some (faith he) affirm, that Deucalion, Son 
of Prometheus, and of Pyrrha, Daughter of Epime- 
theus, begot Danes-, he, Hellen ; he, JEolus. But 
in the Babylonian facred Records, Hellen is faid to be 
the Son of Jupiter, and that Hellen begot Dor us, 
and Xautbus, and Molus, by whof$ dire&ion he 
went to Rhodes. Now it is not eafy to fpeak exadi- 
ly concerning the Ancients to thofe of later Times, 
yet is it acknowledged by both thefe Stories, that the 
Dorick is the moft ancient of thefe Dialedb. Next 
which the Molick, fo named from Molus. The 
Third the Ionick, derived from It, Son of Xanthus. 
The Fourth the Attick, founded by Creufa, Daugh¬ 
ter of Erechtheus, fo named three Ages after the reft, 
according to the Thracians^tnA the Rape of Oritbuia , 
which many Hiftories declare. Orpheus alfo, the 
moft ancient of Poets, ufed the Dorick Dialed. 

But perhaps the true Reafon is, becaufe it was the 
Dialed* of the Country. For the Pythagoreans 1 ad- 
momfbed all Perfons to ufe the Language of their 
own Country, what Grecians foever came into 


their Community j for to fpeak a ftrange Language 
they approved not. The Dorick Dialed* was-com¬ 
mon throughout Magna Gracia. Crotona and Sy. 
basis were Colonies of the Achaans, Syracufe of the 
Corinthians ; both which were originally Dorick, as 
being of Peloponnefus ; * Thucidides fledguh this as 
a motive which induced the Athenians to war with 
the Sicilians, left being Dor tans, they fhould at fotne 
time or other affift the Doreans, by reafon of their 
Affinity j and, being a Colony of the Pelopenntfeans, 
fhould join with the Pelopormefeans. Hence, to the 
Stranger, in Theocritus his Adoniazuze , reproving 
the Syracufean Women thus, 

* Peace foolijh babbling Women, leave your prate-. 
Tour wide-mouth’d Dorick here is out of date. 

One of them anfwers, 

G’up, whence are you ? what is out Talk to 

Corredl your Minds, not us of Sicily. 

I would you inew't, we are from Corinth fprung, 

As was Bellerophon; our Mother-tongue 

Peloponnefian is, nor is it /com 

That they fpeak Dorick who art Dorick-for*. 

For, (faith the Scholiaft) the Syracufeans were 
originally Corinthians : Peloponnefus was inhabited 
by the Doreans, together with the Heraclideo. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

His Difciples. 

■JV/fAny were the Perfons, who from feveral parts 
1VI reforted to Pythagoras, to behis Difciples, and 
lived with him in that Condition. _ Of thefe there 
were (as • Ari/loxenus relates) Lettcanians,MtJfapians, 
(or, as Laertius, Peucetians) and Romans. 

4 Simicbus, Tyrant of the Centoropians, [a People 
of Sicily, the Town it felf being called Centorpa ] 
having heard him, laid down his Command, and 
diftributed his Riches, part to his Sifter, part to his 
Citizens. ,. 

* Abaris alfo of Scythia , a Hyperborean, came hi¬ 
ther, who being unacquainted with the Greek Lan¬ 
guage, and not initiated, and withal advanced into 
Years, Pythagoras would not introduce him by va¬ 
rious Theorems j but inftead of the Silence, and the 
long Attention, and other Trials, he made him pre- 
fently fit to receive his Doctrines, and taught him i 
a fhort time to uaderftand thofe two Books concern¬ 
ing Nature, and concerning the Goth. For .dwm 
now in Years, came from the Hyperboreans, * " ^ 
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of Apollo there, and converting the wifeft Things 
concerning Religion, from Greece to his own Coun¬ 
ty that he might lay up the -cohered Gold to his 
God’s Ufe, in his Temple among the Hyperboreans-, 
but coming by the Way into Italy, and feeing Py¬ 
thagoras, and likening him to the God whofe Prieft 
be was, and believing he was no other, not a Man 
like him, but very Apollo himfelf, both by his Gra¬ 
vity, and by fome Marks and Tokens which he 
knew; he gave Pythagoras an Arrow which he 
brought from the Temple, as neceflary for his Jour¬ 
ney through fo many different Contingencies, and 
fuch a long Travel: For riding upon that, and fo 
paffing over Places that were otherwife impaflable, 
as Rivers, Lakes, Marihes, Mountains, and the 
like ; and coming to any Place, as they lay, he 
made Purifications, and expelled Peftilences and 
Storms from thofe Cities that delired his A fli fiance. 
We are informed, that Lacedeemon being purged by 
him, never had the Peftilence afterwards, whereas it 
was formerly very futg'e& to that Sicknefs, by reafon 
of want of free Paflage of the Air (the Taygetan 
Mountains, amongft which it is built, penning it 
up ; for thofe Hills lye above it, as GnoJTus to Crete) 
and other fuch Signs of the Power of Maris are re¬ 
ported. Eut Pythagoras • accepting the Arrow, and 
not looking ftrangely upon it, or asking the Caufe 
why he gave it him; but, as if he were himfelf the 
true God, taking Maris afide, he Ihewed him his 
golden Thigh, as an allured M^rk that he was not 
miftaken ; and then reckoning every Particular of all 
thofe that were in the Tempfe, that he did not guefs 
amifs; and adding. That he came for the Benefit of 
Men, and for this Reafon was in Man’s Shape, that 
they might not be aftontfhad a* one lb far above 
them, and fo fly his Dodlrine. And he command¬ 
ed him to flay there, to join with him in in- 
,ftru< 2 ing them who came to him : And as for the 
Gold which he had gathered for his God, he com¬ 
manded him to give it to thofe whom he had aflem- 
bled; infomuch that he actually confirmed the Sen- 
tenoe, All Things are common amongfi Friends. Abo¬ 
rts thus flaying with him (as we faid) he gave him 
the Epitome of Phyfiology and Theology, and in- 
ftead of the Alt of guelfing by Sacrifices, he taught 
him that Kind of Prognoftick which is by Numbers, 
as thinking that more facred and divine, and more 
agreeable to the cekftial Numbers of the Gods. And 
other Dcxfirines he taught Abaris , fuch as were pro¬ 
per for him. 

’ Milo of Crotosea , die moft eminent Wreftler of 
thofe Times, w^a Difciple to P y thago ra s: He, when 
in the Hall of the College a Pillar begun to yield, 
went under it, and by that means laved all the Scho¬ 
lars, and at laft got away himfelf; and it is probable 
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that this Confidence in his great Strength was the 
Occafiowof his Death. For they report that as he 
•was going through a thick Wood fitr from any Way, 
finding a great Tree with Wedges in it, he fct his 
Hands and Feet to it, trying to reive it afunder; 
whereupon the Wedges fell out, and he being caught, 
became a Prey to the wild Beads. In his Houfe it 
was, that the Pythagoreans were Unprized and burn¬ 
ed by the Cylnians. 

* Calliphon of Crotona, is mentioned by Hermip- 
pus, as an intimate Friend of Pythagoras, who re¬ 
ported, when Calliphon was dead. That his Soul 
was continually prefent with him, and that the Soul 
commanded him that he fhould not pais the Place 
where his A6 fell; and that he fhould abfiain from 
impure Water, and avoid ill-(peaking. 

We only mention tbefc here, as being moft par¬ 
ticularly interefted in the Relation of Pythagoras his 
Life: A more perfect Account of the reft, receive 
in the following Catalogue. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

The SucceJJien of bis School. 

t, ‘T" H E Succeflor of Pythagoras is by all acknow- 
lodged to have been ARIS THUS, Sort of 
Damophon , a Crotmsian, wbo lived in the time of 
Pythagoras, feven Generations above Plato : Neither 
did he fucceed in the School only, but in breeding 
the Children of Pythagotas, aad in the Marriage of 
Theano, for his eminent Underftanding of his Opini¬ 
ons; for he is faid to have taught the DoSrine of Py¬ 
thagoras forty Years together lacking one, living, in 
all, near an.hundred ; he affigned the School to Ari- 
Jleeus, as being the oldeft. 

Next him# MNESARCHUS, Son of Pytha¬ 
goras. 

He deliver’d it to BULAGORAS, in whofe 
time the City of Crotona was lacked. 

Him fucceedcd T 1 DAS, a Cratonian, returning 
from Travel which be began before the War, but he 
died with Grief for the Calamity of bis Country j 
whereas it was a common Thing to others, when 
they were very old, to free themfelves from the Fet¬ 
ters of the Body. 

Afterwards they took one of the Lucanians , laved 
by fome Strangers, to be Prefident of the School; to 
whom came D IODORUS the Ajpendian , who 
was taken by reafon of the Scarcity of Men in their 
CoITrge. 

At Heraclea, CL INI AS and PHILO- 
LAUS. 

At Metapontum, THEORIDES and EVRT- 

rrvs . 

H h h 2 At 
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At Tarentum, ARCHYTAS. 

Of the external Acroaticks was Epicbarmus, but not 
of the College. Coining to Syracufa in the Time of 
the Tyranny of Hieron, he forbore publicity to pro- 
fefs Philofophy ; but he reduced the Opinions of thofe 
Men, (the Pythagoreans) into Verfe, fportively di¬ 
vulging the abftrufe Dodfrines of Pythagoras. 

Of the Pythagoreans it is likely that many were 
obfcure j the Names of fuch as were eminent are 
thefe; 

Crotonians. 

Hyppojlatus, Dyma;, /Egon, Mmon, Stilus, Cleo- 
fthenes, Agelas, Epifylus, Phyciadas, Ecphanius, Ti- 
tnaus, Buthius, Eratus, Itanaus, Phodippus, Bryas, 
Evander, Millias, Antimedon, /Egeas, Ltophron, 
Agylas, Onatus, Hyppo/lhenes, Cleaphron, Alcmaon, 
Damocles, Milott, Metan. 

Metapontines. 

Brontinus, Parmifcus, Arejladas, Leo, Damar- 
menos, /Eneas, Chilas, Melijias, Arijleas, Laphaon, 
Evander, Bgejidamus, Zenocides, Euriphemus, Ari- 
Jtomenes, Agefarchus, Alcias, Xenophantes, Thrafeos, 
Arytus , Epiphron, Eirifcus, Megijleas, Leocydes, 
Thrafymides Euphemus, Proclus, Antimedes, Lacri- 
tus, Damotages, Pyrrhon, Rhexibius, Alopecus , A~ 
Jlylus, Dacydus, Aliochus , Lacrates, Glucinus, 

Agrigentine.- 

Empedocleu 

Eleate. 

Pamenides. 

Tarentines. 

Philolatts, Arytus, Archytas, Theodoras, Ariflip- 
pus, Lycan, EJUeeus, Polemarchus, AJleas, Ceenias, 
Cleon, Eurymedon, Arceas, CKnagoras, Archippus, 
Zopyrus, Euthynus, Dic/tarchus, Pbilonides, Phron- 
tidas, Lyfit, Lyfibius, Dinocrates, Ecbecrates, Pae- 
tion, Accufiladas, Iccus, Pifscrates, Clearatus, Le- 
enteus, Pbrinichus, Simicheas, Ari/loclides, Clinias, 
Abroteles, Piferrydus, Erias, Evander, Archema- 
thus, Mimnamacbus, Achmonidas, Sicas, Caraphan- 
tidas. 

Sybarites. 

Met opus, Hippafies, Proxenus, Evanor, Deanax, 
Menejlius, Diocles, Empedus, Timajius, Polemccus, 
Evteus, Tyrfenus. 

Parians. 

ALtius, Phenecles, Dexitbeus, Alcimachas, Dinar- 
thus. Met on , Timetus, Timejianax , Amcor us , 
Essmaridias. 


Locrians. 

Gyptius, Xenon, Philodamus, Euetes, Adieus 
Sthenonidas , So/tftratus , Euthynus , Zaleucus ’ 
Titnares. * 

Pofidonians. 

Athamas, Simas, Proxenus, Cranius, Mayes 
Bathylaus, Pheedo. } ’ 

Lucanians. 

Ocellus and Ocylus (Brethren), Orefande, Ceram - 
bus, Dardaneus, Malias. 

■/Tgeans. 

Hippomedon, Timo/lbenes, Eueltbon, Tbralydamus 
Crito, Poly dor. " 

Laconians. 

Antocharidas, Cleanor, Eurycratus. 

Hyperborean. 

Abaris. 

Rhegians. 

Ariftides, Demojlhenes, Ariftocrates, Phytius, He- 
Iieaon, Mnefibulus, Hipparchides, Athofion, Euthy- 
cles, Opjmus, 

Selinuntian. 

Colors. 

Syracufians. 

Leptines, Pbintias, Damon. 

Samians. 

MeliJJies, Lactn, Archippus, Gloripptts, Htlor% 
Hippon. 

Caulonians. 

Callibrotus, Dicon, Nejlas, Drymon, Xentas. 
Phliafians. 

Diodes, Ecbecrates, Polymnajlus, Phanton . 
Sicyonians. 

Paliades, Demon, Sojlratius, Soflbents. 
Cyrenaeans. 

Promts, Melanippus, Ariftangdms, Tbeederus. 
Cyzkenea. 

Pythodorus , Hyppo/lhenes, Butberus, Xenopbilks. 

Caiaman. 
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Catanaean. 

Cbarmdaf. 

Corinthian. 

Lyftades. 

Tyrrhene. 

Chryfippus. 

Athenian. 

Naujitheut. 

Of Pontus. 

Neocritui, Lyramnus. 

In all, 208. 

The Pythagorean Women eminent, are, 
Tymicha, Wife of MiUius the Crotanian. 

Philtes, Daughter of Le op hr on, a Crotanian, Sifter 

of Bindacus. 

Oecelo and Eccelo, of Luca. 
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Cbilonis, Daughter of Cbilo the Laetitamonian. 

Theant, Wife of Bremtinus the Metapontine. 

Muya, Wife of Milo the Crotanian. 

Lajlhtnia of Arcadia, Daughter of Abrotelet the 
Tarentine. 

Echecrates, a Phliaftan. 

Tyrfenes of Sybairis. 

Pyjirronde of Tarentum, Daughter df Nj/liades. 

Sahara. 

Bio of Argos. 

Babslyma of Argos. 

Cleeechma, Sifter of Antocbarides, a Lacedamtmi- 
an. 

in all, 15. Thus Jamblicbus. 

Laertius faith, His Syftem {or, as CaJJiodorus, 
College) continued for nineteen Generations; for 
the Jaft of the Pythagoreans (whom Ari/loxenus faw) 
were Xenophilus the Cbalcidean of Thrace, and Phan- 
ton a Phliafsah ; and Echecrates, and Diodes, and 
Polymneftus, who alfo were Phljafans. They heard 
Philolaus and Eurytus, both of Tarentum. 


The Difcipline and Do&rine of PYTHAG 0 RAS. 

CHAP. L 

The great Authority and Ejlcem cf Pythagoras amongf bis Dijeiplu. 


P XTHAGO RAS, to render hisDifcipIes ca¬ 
pable of Philofophy, prepar’d them by a Dif¬ 
cipline fo ftridt and fevere, as might feem in¬ 
credible to have .been undergone by free Perfons, 
were it not founded upon the great Authority and 
Reputation which he had amongft them. 

‘ The Credit of their Opinions they conceived to 
be this. That he. who firft communicated them was 
no ordinary Perfon, but a God; and one of thefe 
Acoufmata is. Who Pythagoras was: for they fey, 
he was Hyperborean Apolfo, 6 In Confirmation here¬ 
of, they inftance thofe Wpnders related in his Life, 
ard the like i which being S«kn$yv(edged tofie true, 
and it being impoffibie they fhculd all be performed 
by one Man, they conceive it manifeft, that thefe 
Relations are to & aferihed, rtot fo a human Perfon, 
but to fomething. above h^ankind,, Tfys they ac¬ 
knowledge; f<5r amongft them there is a Saying, 
that ■ sii• /'i -> .V. • 

'9k4~ * 

Is, dn4 anqt)ypr Third j . \ . 
by which '1'hiid they meant Pythagoras. And i '/t- 


rijiotle, in his Book of Pythagoricfc Philofophy, re¬ 
lates, that fuch a Diviiion as this was preferveid by 
the Pythagoreans amongft their ineffable Secrets. Of 
rational Animals, one Kind is God ; another, Man; 
between both thefe, Pythagoras. 
e They efteemed Pythagoras in the next place to 
the Gods,' as fome good Genius indulgent' to Man¬ 
kind : Some affirming, that he was Pythian ; others. 
Hyperborean Apollo ; fome, one of thofe Genii which 
dwell in the Moon ; Others, one of the celeftial Dei¬ 
ties, appearing' at that time in a human Shape, for 
ithe Benefit and DireSion of mortal Life, that he 
might communicate the w hoi feme Illumination of 
.Beatitude and Philofophy to. mortal Nature; than 
which, a greater Good can never! come, nor (hall 
ever come, which is given by the Gods through the 
Means of this Pythagoras. Whence to this Day the 
Proverb of the Fair-hair’d Samian is ufed for a moft 
reverend Perfon. 

* PcofhyritM faith, they reckon’d him dmoagfl the 
Gods; and therefore vyhenfoevfcr they’went to deli¬ 
ver to others any excellent Thing out of the Secrets 
of his Philofophy, whence many phyfical Conclufi- 
. ens 
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ons might be deduced, then they fwore by the Te- 
traltys, and calling Pythagoras , as fome God, to 
witnefs, faid. 

Who the Tetradhys to our Souls exprefl , 

Eternal Nature's Fountain 1 attefl. 

s Which Oath they ufed, as forbearing, through 
Reverence, to name him ; for they were very fpa- 
ring in ufing the Name of any God. 

So great indeed was the Refpedt they bare him, 
that h it was not lawful for any one to doubt of what 
he faid, nor to queftion him further concerning it; 
but they did acquiefce in all things that he deliver’d, 
as if they were Oracles. And when he went abroad 


defired to learn of him , he admitted them not 'till u 
had made Trial and Judgment of them. Firfl he * 
quired how they did heretofore converfe with their P~ 
rents and Friends ; next , he obfervtd their unfea^u 
Laughters , and unneceffary Silence or 
Moreover, what their Inclinations were , [° wheth ' 
poflefs’d with Pafiion and Intemperance, whether 
prone to Anger or unchafte Defires, or contentious 
or ambitious, and how they behaved themfelves in 
Contention and Friendfhip.J * As likewife what 
Friends thofe were with whom they were intimate, and 
their Converfation with them, and in whofe Society 
they fpent the greateflpart of the Day, likewife upi 
what Occaftons they joyed and grieved. r 


to Cities, it was reported, he went not to teach, but 
to cure. 

Hence it came to pafs, that' when they aflerted 
any thing in difpute, if they were queftion’d why it 
was fo, they ufed to anfwer, Ipfe dixit , He faid it ; 
which He was Pythagoras. This k etune tta. was a- 
mongft them the firft and greateft of Do&rines, his 
Judgment being a Reafon free from, and above all 
Examination and Csnfure. 

C H A P. II. 

The two Sorts of Auditors : and firfl of the Exoterick, 
how he explored them. 

r P HE Auditors of Pythagoras (fuch I mean as be- 
longed to the Family) were of two Sorts, Exo¬ 
terick and Efoter'ick ; the Ex ot cricks were thofe who 
Were under Probation, which if they well performed, 
they were admitted to be Efotericks. For of thofe 
who came to Pythagoras , he admitted not every one, 
but only thofe whom he liked : firft, upon Choice ; 
and next, by Trial. 

1 The Pythagoreans are faid to have been eiverfe 
from thofe who fell Learning, and opert their Souls like 
the Gates of an Inn, to every one-that comes to them ; 
and if they find not a Vent or Sale in this manner, then 
they run into Cities, and ranfack the Gymnafia, and 
exa£l a Rewardfrom dijhonourable Perfens : Whereas 
Pythagoras hid much of his Speeches; fo- as they who 
zvere purely initiated might plainly underfund them. 
But the refl, as Homer faid of T anta!us,^r/(w ; for 
that being in the midjl of Learning, they cannot tafe 
of it. Moreover they faid. That they who for Hire 
teach fuch as come to them, are meaner than Statuaries 


p Moreover he confsdered their Prefence and their 
Gaite , and the whole Motion of their Body, and 
phyfiognomizing them by the Symptoms, he difcov’ered by 
manife/l Signs the occult Difpofitions of their Souls. 
For i he firfl Jludted that Science concerning Men, 
thereby difeovering of what Difpofition every one was : 
neither did he admit any into his Friend/hip and Ac¬ 
quaintance, before he had phyfiognomized the Man what 
he were. This Word (faith r Agellius upon the fame 
Occafion) fignifieth to make Enquiry into the Man¬ 
ners of fome, by fome kind of Conjedfure of the 
Wit by the Face and Countenance, and by the Air 
and Habit of the whole Body. 

s If upon cxaEl Obfervation of all thefe Particulars, 
he found them to be of good Difpofitions, then he exa¬ 
mined whether they had goad Manners, and were do¬ 
cile-, firjl, whether they could readily and ingenioufiy 
follow that which he told them ; next, whether they 
had any Love to thofe things which they heard. For he 
confidered what Difpofition they -were of as to being 
made gentle, this he called tfg.rd.mnr; for he accounted 
Roughnefs an Enemy to his way tf teaching, becauft it 
is attended by Impatience, Intemperance, Anger, Ob- 
tufenefs, Confufion, Dijbtmour, and the like; but 
Mildnefs and Gentlenefs by their Contraries. 

Likewife ' in making the firfl Trial of them, he 
confidered, whether they could iyyiwSntv, (for that 
■was the Word he ufed) and examined, whether if they 
could learn that Which they heard , they were able to be 
filent , and to keep it to themfelves. 

CHAP. III. 

Purrficative Infitution by Sufferings. 


and Chariot-makers ; for a Statuary, when he “ would ,C T'HE chiefejl Scope which Pythagoras propos’d, 
make a Mercury, Jeeks out fome Piece of Wood fit to ■* was to deliver and free the Mind from the En- 
receive that Form ; but thefe, of every Difpofition en- gagements and Fetters in whiclr it iyconfin'd from her 
deavour to make that of Virtue. firjl Infancy; without which Freedom, none can learn 
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am thing found or true, nor can perceive by what that 
which it unfound tn Senfe operates. For the Mind 
(according to him) feeth all, and heareth all, the reft 
are deaf and blind. 

This he performed by many Exercifes which he 
appointed for Purification of the Mind, and for the 
Probation of fuch as came to him, which endured 
Jive Years before they were admitted. 

» [f upon this Examination (which we declared) he 
judged any Perf on capable, be then remitted him three 
tears to be dcjpifed, making a Fiji of his Conjiancy and 
true Love to Learning, and whether be were fufficitntly 
jnflruRed as to defpife Glory, to contemn Honour, and 
the like. 

* He conceived it in general requifite, that they 
jhiuld take much Labour and Pains for the Acquifition 
of Arts and Sciences ; and to that End he appointed far 
them fame Torments of cauteriftng and incifion to be per¬ 
formed by Fere and Steel, which none that were of an 
Ul Inclination would undergo. 


CHAP. IV. 

Silence. 

r T^TOr cover, he enjoined tfiofe that came to him Si- 
i 'I Imce far five liars, making Trial how firmly 
they would behave themfdves in the moJI difficult of all 
Continencies j for fuch is the Government of the Tongue, 
at is manifejlfram thqfe who have divulged Myjleries. 

This iTWTKliir mtni, a quinquennial Silence, was 
called and fometimes, but lefs frequently, 

iXtWuevvn 1 into' « «X" r iau-nf <?■ from 

keeping our Speech within ourfelves. 

The Reafon of this Silence was, * That the Soul 
might be converted into herfelf from external Things, 
andfrom the irrational Paffious in her, and from the 
Body even unto her own Liu, which is to live for ever. 
Or, as * Clemens Alexanarinus exprefleth it. That his 
Difciples, being diverted fom fenfible things, might 
feck God with a pure Mind. Hence c Lucian to the 
Demand, how Pythagoras could reduce Men to the 
Remembrance of the things which they had former¬ 
ly known, (for he held Science to be only Remi- 
nifcence) makes him anfwer, Firft, by long gfuicl 
and Silence, /peaking nothing for five whole Tears. 

Yet 11 Agellus affirms. That he appointed not the 
fame Length of Silence to all, but feveral to feveral 
Perfons, according to their particular Capacities. 
And Apuleius, That for the graver fort of Perfons, 
this Taciturnity was moderated by a fhorter Space; 
hut the more talkative were punifhed, as it were, by 
Exile from Speech five Years. 

• He who kept filence, heard what was laid by 
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others, but was not allowed either to queftion, if lie 
underflood not, or to write down what he heard. 
None kept filence lefs than two Years. Agellus 
adds. That thefe within the time of Silence and Hear¬ 
ing were called Acouftici. But when they had learn¬ 
ed thefe things, the mod difficult of all, to hold their 
Peace, and to hear, and were now grown learned in 
Silence, which they called t^uvSKtr, then they were 
allowed to fpeak, and to queliion, and to write what 
they heard, and what they conceived. At this time 
they were called Mathematics', from thofe Arts which 
they then began to learn and to meditate. Thus A- 
gellus, how rightly, I queftion; for Mathematici and 
Acoufmatici were diftin&ive Appellations of the Py¬ 
thagoreans not in Probation, but after Admiffion, as 
we (hall fee hereafter. 

Thus f Apuleius faith. He taught nothing to his 
Difciplc before Silence ; and with him, the firft Me¬ 
ditation, for one that meant to be a wife Man, was, 
wholly to reftrain the Tongue of Words, thofe 
Words which the Poets call Winged, to pluck off 
the Feathers, and to confine them within the Walls 
of our Teeth. This, I fay, was the firft Rudiment 
of Wifdom, to learn to meditate, and to unlearn to 
talk. 

CHAP. V. 

Abftinence, Temperance, and other ways of Purification. 

* \/fOreover, he commanded them toabftain from 
all things that had Life, and from certain 
other Meats alfo which obftroCt the Clearncfs of the 
Underftanding; ‘‘and for the feme End (vise, in or¬ 
der to the Inquifkion and the Appnehenfion of the 
moft difficult Theorems) he likewife commanded 
them to abftain from Wine, to eat little, to deep lit¬ 
tle ; a carekfs Contempt'of Honour, Riches, and 
the like; an unfeigned RcfpcCi towards Kindred, 
fincere Equality and Kindnefs towards fuch as were 
of the feme Age, and a Propenfity to further the 
Younger without Envy. 

1 In fine, he procured to his Difeiples a Conver- 
fetiooi with-the Gods by Vifions and Dreams, which 
never nappen to a Soul difturbed with Anger or Plea- 
fure, or any other unbefitting Tranfportation, or 
with Impun.y and a rigid Ignorance of all thefe. 
He clean fed and purified the Soul divinely from all 
thefe, and enkindled the divine Part in her, and 
preferved her, and directed in her that intellectual 
divine Eye, which is better (as k Plata feith) than a 
thoufend Eyes of Flefli; for by the Help of this on¬ 
ly, Truth is apprehended: After this manner he pro¬ 
cured Purification of the Intellect; and fuch was his 
Form of Inftitution as to thofe things. 

Diodorus 
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1 Diodorus faith, they had an Exercife of Tempe- 
rance after this manner: There being prepared and 
let before them all foits of delicate Food, they look¬ 
ed upon it a good while, and after that their Appe¬ 
tites were fully provoked by the Sight thereof, they 
commanded it to be taken off, ["' and given to the 
Servants] they themfelves goingaway without dining: 
This they did, ( faith Jatnblichus) to punifh their 
Appetite. 

CHAP. VI. 

Community of Eflates. 

I N this time all that they had (that is, their whole 
Eftate) was made common [ n put together and 
made one.] They brought forth, faith ° Agellius, 
whatfoever they had of Stock or Money, and confti- 
tuted an infeparable Society, as being that ancient 
Way of Affociation which truly is termed Koioofitor. 
This was given up to fuch of the Difciples as were 
appointed for that purpofe, and were called Politici id 
Occonomici, as being Perfons fit to govern a Family, 
and to give Laws. 

This was conformable to the Precepts of Pythago¬ 
ras , (as v Timeus affirms) firft, uweL r « rt>«e/. 

All common amongft Friends ; and, tairns, 

Friendlhip. Equality ; q and, Efteem nothing your 
own. By this means r he exterminated all Propriety, 
and increafed Community even to their laft Poflefli- 
ons, as being Caufes of Diflenfionand Trouble; for 
all things were common amongft them, no Man 
had a Propriety to any thing. 

But what Agellius terms an infeparable Society, is to 
be underltood only conditionally, provided that they 
mifliked not at any time this Community ; for who- 
foever did fo, 5 toot again his own EJlate, and more 
than that which he brought into the Community, and de¬ 
parted. 

CHAP. VII. 

Admifjion or RejeSiwn. 

« -T- hey who appeared worthy to participate of 
A his Doctrines, judging by their Lives and 
Moderation, after their five years Silence, were made 
Efotericks , and were admitted to hear Pythagoras 
within the Screen, and to fee him ; but before that 
Time they heard him difeourfe, being on the outfide 
of the Screen, and not feeing him, giving a long 
time experiment of their proper Manners by hearing 
only. But if they were rejected, they received their 
Eftate double, and a Tomb was made by the Difci- 
plcs, as if they had been dead ; for fo all that were 
about Pytkaglras fpoke of them, and when they met 
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them, behaved themfelves towards them, as if they 
had been fome Other Perfons, but the Men them¬ 
felves they faid were dead. 

CHAP. VIII. 

DiflinStion.' 

* TTTHatfoever he difeourfed to thofe that came to 

’’ him, he declared either plainly or fymboli- 
cally.(for he had a twofold form of Teaching:) and 
of thofe who came to him, feme were called Mathe- 
rnatici, others Acoufmatici. The Mathematics were 
thofe who learnt the fuller and more exadlly elaborate 
reafon of Science. The Acoufmatici, they who 
heard only the chief heads of Learning, without 
more exa£t Explication. 

Thus w as there were two kinds of Philofophy, fo 
were there two Scirts of thofe who ftudied Philofophy. 
The Acoufmatici did cohfefs that the Mathcmatki 
were Pythagoreans ; but the Mathematics did not ac¬ 
knowledge that the Acoufmatici were Pythagoreans ; 
for they had their Learning, not from Pythagoras , 
but from Hippafus ; who, fome fay, was of Crotona, 
others of Metapantium. 

The Philofophy of the Acoufmatici confifts of Do¬ 
ctrines without Demonftrations and Reafons, but 
that, fo it mull be done, and the like, which they 
were to obferve as fo many divine DoCtrines, and 
they did efteem thofe amongft them the wifeft, who’ 
had moft of thefe Acoufmata. Now all thefe Aceuf- 
mata were divided into three Kinds ; fome tell, what 
fomething is, others tell, what is mojl fuch a thing ; 
the third fort tell, what is to be done, and what not: 
Thofe that tell what a thing is, are of this kind, at 
what is the Ifland of the Blefled ? The Sun ? The 
Moon ? What is the Oracle at Delphi ? The Te- 
traclys ? What is the Mufick of the Syrens ? 

Thofe' which tell what is mo/1, as, what is mojl 
jujl ? To facrifice. What is the wifjl ? Number ; 
and in the next place that which gave Names to things. 
What is the wifejl amongft us ? Medicine. What 
the mtfl beautiful ? Harmony. What the mojl power¬ 
ful ? Reafon. What the befl ? Beatitude. What the 
truejl ? That Men ate wicked. For which (they 
fay) he commended Hippodamas , a Poet of Salamis, 
who (aid, 

O Gods ? whence are you? How fo good? So blejl? 

O Men! whence are you? How with it! poffejl? 

Thefe and fuch like are the Accufmata of this 
kind ; for every one of thfcfe telleth, what is mod. 
The fame it is with that which is called the Wifdom 
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of the feven. Sages, for they enquired not what is 
good, but what is moil good; not what is difficult, 
but what is moft difficult, which is to. know pur 
felves ; not what is facile, but what is moft facile, 
which is the cuftom of Nations. Thofe Acoufmata 
feem to follow this kind of Wifdom, for thofe Sages 
were before Pythagoras. The Acoufmata which tell 
what is to be done., or what is not to be done , are thus. 
As that we ought to beget Children, for fve muji leave 
behind us fuch as may ferve the Gods in our room ; ot\_ 
that we ought to put off the right Shoe firjl; or, that 
•we ought not to go in the common Road , and the like. 
Such were the Acoufmata ; but thofe which have moft 
faid upon them, are concerning Sacrifices, at what 
times, and after what manner they are to be per¬ 
formed, concerning removal from our place of Habita¬ 
tion, and concerning Sepulture, how we muft bury 
the Dead, for feme whereof there is a Reafon given. 
As, that we ought to get Children, that we may leave 
in our Room another fervant of the Gods. But of ci¬ 
thers there is no reafon: and, in feme, that which 
follows the Precept feems to be allied to the Words, 
but in others is wholly diftant, as, that we ought not 
to break Bread , becaufe it conduceth to judgment in 
Hell. But the Reafons that are applied to thefe, are 
not Pythagorean, but given by feme other who ftu- 
died Pythagorean Learning, endeavouring to apply 
feme probable Conjecture to them: As of the laft 
mentioned, that Bread is not to be broken ; feme 
fay, he who gathers together, ought not to diffolve. 
For anciently all Friends ufed after a barbarous man¬ 
ner to meet at one Loaf; others, that you muft not 
give fo bad an Omen, as when you are going about 
any thing, to break it off. 

But there was one Hippomedon , 1 an Agrinean, a 
Pythagorean of the Acouftnatick Rank, who faid, that 
Pythagoras gave reafons and demonftrations of all 
thefeThings; but becaufe they were delivered by Tra¬ 
dition through many, and thofe ftill growing more 
idle, that the Reafons were token away, and the 
Problems only left. Now the mathematical Pytha¬ 
goreans grant all this to be true ; but the occafion of 
the Difference they fay was this: Pythagoras went 
from Ionia, and Samus, in the time of Policrates’s 
Reign, to Italy, which was then in a flourifhing 
Condition, where the chiefeft Perfons of the Cities 
became converfant with him. To the moft ancient 
of thefe, and fuch as had leaft leifure, (becaufe they 
were taken up with publick Employments, fo that 
it would be very hard for them to learn Mathema- 
ticks and Demonftrations) he difeourfed barely, con¬ 
ceiving it did nothing left advantage them, even 
without the Caufes, to know what they bad to do; 
as Patients, not enquiring why fuch Things are pre- 
fcribed them, neverthelefs obtain Health. But to 

* Fora'mvf, pexhapi read's^amk. r Jamb. e. 20- | 
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the younger, who were able to a<ft and learn, he 
imparted by Demonftrations and Mathematicks. 
The Mathematici profefled that they came front 
thefe j the Acoufmatici, from the others, chiefly from 
Hsppafus, who was one of the Pythagoreans. But 
becaufe he publifhed .[their Do&rine] and firft wrote 
of;the Sphere of twelve Pentagons, he died in the 
Sea as an impious Perfen, not obtaining the fame at 
which he aimed. 

CHAP. IX. 

Mow they difpofed the Day. 

1 XX7 E fhall next (peak concerning thofe Things 

* * which he taught them in the Day; for, ac¬ 
cording to his Directions, thus did they who were 
taught by him. Thefe Men performing their morn¬ 
ing Walks by themfelves, and in fuch Places where 
they might be exceeding quiet and retired, where 
were Temples, and Groves, and other delightful 
Places; for they thought it was not fit they fhould 
fpeak with any one, till they had firft compos’d their 
Souls, and fitted their Intellect, and that foch Quiet 
was requifite for the Compofure of their Intellect; 
for, as foon as they arofe, to intrude among the 
People, they thought a tumultuous Thing. There¬ 
fore all the Pythagoreans ever made choice of the moft 
facred Places. 

After their morning Walk, they came to one ano¬ 
ther chiefly in the Temples, or in feme fuch Places. 
They made ufe of thefe times for DoCtrines, and 
Difciplines, and rectifications of their Manners. 

After they had ftudied a while, they went to their 
morning Exercifes; the greater part ufed to anoint 
themfelves, and run Races ; the fewer, to wreftlc in 
Orchards and in Groves; feme, by throwing Sledges, 
at by grappling Hands, to make trial of their 
Strength ; chufing fuch Exercifes as they judged moft 
convenient for them. 

At Dinner they ufed Bread and Honey. Wine 
after Meals they drunk not. The time after Dinner 
they employ’d in political Affairs, as well foreign 
as domeftick, according to the injunction of their 
Laws ; for they endeavoured to manage every thing 
in the Afternoons. As foon as. the Evening came, 
they betook themfelves again, not fingly, as in their 
morning Walks, but two or three walked together, 
repeating the Do&rines they had learnt, and exerci- 
fing themfelves in virtuous Employments. After 
their Walks, they ufed Baths and Wafhing ; having 
wafhed, they met together to eat; but they did not 
eat together more than ten Perfons. As foon as they 
who were to come together were met, they ufed 
Libations, and Sacrifices of Meal and Frankincenfe. 
Then they went to Supper, that they might end it 

1.97. and c. si. 
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before the Sun were let. They ufed Wine, and 
Maza, and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw 
and boiled : They likewife fet before them the Flefh 
of fuch Beafts as ufed to be facrificed. They feldom 
eat Broths of Fifh, becaufe fome of them are, in 
fome refpeet.% very hurtful; likewife (feldom) the 
Flefh of fuch Creatures as ufe not to hurt Mankind. 
After Supper, they offered Libations, then had Le¬ 
ctures: Their Cuftom was, that the Youngeft a- 
mongft them fhould read, and the Eldefl fhould, as 
Prefident, order what, and how he fhould read. 
When they were to depart, he, who filled the Wine 
poured forth to them in Libation; and during the 
Libation, the eldeft of them declared thefe Things, 
That none fhould hurt or kill a domeftick Plant or 
Fruit; befides, that they fhould fpeak well, and 
think reverently of the Gods, Daemons, and He¬ 
roes ; likewife to think well of Parents and Bene¬ 
factors ; to aflift Law, and oppofe Rebellion. This 
faid, every one departed to his Houfe. 

They wore a white and clean Garment; they 
had allb Coverlets white and clean of 1 Linnen, for 
they ufed not any of Skins, becaufe they approved 
not the exercife of Hunting. 

Thefe were the Traditions that were delivered to 
that Society of Men, partly concerning Diet, [of 
which hereafter more particularly] partly concerning 
the courfe of Life. 

CHAP. X. 

How they examined their Aflions Morning and 
Evening. 

T Hefe and all other ACtions of the day, they con¬ 
triv’d in the Morning before they rofe, and 
examined at Night before they flept ; thus, by a 
twofold ACt, exercifing the Memory. » They con¬ 
ceived that it was requijite to retain and preferve in 
Memory all which they learnt ; and that Lejfons and 
Dollrines Jhould be fo far acquired, as until they are able 
to remember what they ha ve learnt ; for that is it which 
they ought to know, and bear in mind. For this rea- 
fon they cherijhed Memory much, and exercifed it, and 
took great care of it ; and in Learning they gave not 
ever,until they had gotten their Lejfon perfe£lly by heart. 
A Pythagorean rofe not cut of Bed, before he had cal¬ 
led to mind the Allions of the Day pajl, which recol- 
leliion he performed in this manner: He endeavour’d 
to call to mind what he firjl, as foon as he rofe, either 
had heard, or given in charge to his Servants ; and 
what in the fecond place, and what in the third, and 
fo on in the fame Order. And then for his going forth, 
whom he met firjl, whom nextand what Dijcourfes 
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he had with the firjl, what with the fecond , what 
with the third, andfio of the rejl -, for be endeavoured 
to repeat in memory all that hapned throughout the 
whole Day, in order as it hapned: And if at their 
up-rijing they had more leifure, then after the fame 
manner they endeavour'd to recollell all that hapned to 
them for three Days before. Thus they chiefly exercifed 
the Memory ; for they conceived, that • nothing con¬ 
duce th more to Science, Experience, and Prudence 
than to remember many Things. '* 

This was conformable to the Inftitution of Pytha¬ 
goras ; for, c He advifed to have Regard cbiefiy to 
two times, that when we went to Jleep, and that when 
we rofe from Jleep ; at each of thefe we ought to con- 
fider, what Alii on s are pajl, and what to come. Of 
the pajl, we ought to require an Account of our fives ; 
of the future, we ought to have a providential Care. 
Wherefore he advifed every one to repeat to himfclf thefe 
Verfes [ fo foon as he came home, or] before he Jlept. 

Nor fuffer Sleep at night to dofe thine eyes, 

Till thrice thy ACts that day thou haft o’er-run. 
How flipt? what deeds? what duty left undone? 

And before they arofe, thefe : 

As foon as e’er thou wak’ft, in order lay 
The ACfions to be done that following day. 

To this effeCt Aufonius hath a Pythagorical Acroa- 
Jis, as he terms it. a 

A good wife Perfon, fuch as hardly one 
Of many thoufands to Apollo known, 

He his own Judge JlriHly himfelf furveys. 

Nor minds the Nobles or the Commons Ways: 

But, like the World itfidf, is fmoath and round. 

In all his polijht Frame no blemijh found. 

He thinks how long Cancer the day extends, 

And Capricorn the night: himfelf perpends 
In a juft balance, that no flaw there be. 

Nothing exuberant, but that all agree ; 

Within that all be folid, nothing by 
A hollow Sound betray Vacuity. 

Nor fuffer Sleep to feixx his Eyes, before 
All Alts of that long Day he hath run o’er ; 

What Things were mijl, what done in time, what 
Why here Refpell, or Reafon there forgot. {not-. 
Why kept the worfc Opinion ? When reliev’d 
A Beggar ; why with broken Pajfion griev’d ; 
What wijh’d which had been better not defer’d -, 
W.hy Profit before Honejly requir’d? 

If any by fome Speech or Look offended. 

Why Nature more than Difcipline attended ? 


* For iudllAn!, perhaps read >y 
c. *9- 165. ‘ From J[amb. r 
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/til Words and Deeds thus fearcht from mom to 
He farrows for tht III, rewards the Right, (nighty 

CHAP. XI. , 

Secrefy. 

B Elides the Quinquennial Silence, onmitit *X*P U ~ 
<jU, of the Pythagoreans , wbilft they were Eaco- 
tericks, there was another, termed Mr-nAat 
a perpetual or compleat Silence, (or Secrecy) proper 
to the Exoreticks, not amongft one another, but to¬ 
wards all fuch as were not of their Society. 

'The principal and mod efficacious of their Do- 
flrines they all kept ever amongft themfelves, as not 
to be Ipoken, with exa& Echemythia towards extra¬ 
neous Perfons, continuing them unwritten and pre- 
ferv’d only by Memory to their Succeftors, to whom 
they deliver’d them as Myfteries of the Gods; by 
which means, nothing of Moment came abroad 
from them. What had been taught and learnt a long 
time, was only known within the Walls; and if at 
any time there were any extraneous, and as I may 
fay, profane Perfons amongft them, the Men (fo 
commonly were the Pythagoreans termed) fignify’d 
their Meaning to one another by Symbols. 

f Hence Lyfis reproving Hipparchus , for commu¬ 
nicating the Difcourfe to uninitiated Perfons, void of 
Mathematicks and Theory, faith. They report that 
you teach Philofophy in publick to all that come, 
which Pythagoras would not do, as you, Hippar¬ 
chus learnt with much Pains. But you took no heed 
after you had tafted (O noble Perfon) the Sicilian 
Delicacies, which you ought not to have tafted a fe- 
cond time. If you are changed, I fhall rejoice; if 
not, you are dead to me ; for he laid. We ought to 
remember, that it is pious, according to the Directi¬ 
on of Divine and Human Exhortations, that the 
Goods of Wifdom ought not to be communicated to 
thofe whofe Soul fa not purify’d fo much as in dream. 
For it fa not lawful to beftow on every one that 
which was acquir’d with lb much Labour, nor to 
reveal the Myfteries of the Eleufian Goddefles to pro¬ 
fane Perfons; for they who do both thefe, are a- 
like unjuft and irreligious. It is good to confider 
within ourfelves, how much time was employ’d in 
taking away the Spots that were in our Breafts, that 
after five Years we might be made capable of his 
Dilcourfes. For as Dyers firft wafh and wring out 
the Cloaths they intend to dye, that they may take 

• Jambl. c. 3». p. 126. ' JunbJ. c. 17. 7-75. * Ajeiwu 
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the dye fo as that it can never be walhed out or ta¬ 
ken away; in like manner, the Divine prepared 
thofe who were inclined to Philofophy, left he might 
be deceived by thofe, of whom he hoped that they 
would prove good and honeft. For he ufed no a- 
dulterate Learping, nor the Nets wherewith many 
of the Sophifts intangle the young Men ; but he was 
skilful in Things divine and human : Whereas they, 
under- the Pretence of his Do<3rine, do many 
ftrange Things, inveigling the young Men unbefeem- 
ingly, and as they meet them, whereby they render 
their Auditors rough and ralh. For they infufe free 
Theorems and Difcourfes, into Manners that are 
not free but diforder’d. As if into a deep Well full 
of Dirt and Mire, we fhould’ put clear tranfparent 
Water, it troubles the Dirt, and fpoils the Water : 
The fame fa it as to thofe who teach and are taught; 
for, about the Minds and Hearts of fuch as are not 
initiated, there grows thick and tall Coverts, which 
darken all Modefty, and Meeknefs, and Reafon, 
hindring it from increaftng there. Hence fpring all 
Kinds of Ills, growing up, and hindring the Reafon, 
and not fullering it to look out. I will firft name 
their Mothers, Intemperance and Avarice, both ex¬ 
ceeding fruitful. From Intemperance fpring up un¬ 
lawful Marriages, Lull, and Drunkennefs, and 
Perdition, and unnatural Plealures, and certain ve¬ 
hement Appetites leading to Death and Ruin ; for 
fome have been fo violently carried away with Plea- 
fures, that they have not refrained from their own 
Mothers and Daughters; but violating the Common¬ 
wealth, and the Laws, tyrannically imprifon Men, 
and carrying about their ‘ Jails (or Stocks) violently 
hurry them to Deftrutftion. From Avarice proceed 
Rapines, Thefts, Parricides, Sacrileges, Poifonings, 
and whatfoever is allied to thefe. It behoves there¬ 
fore firft, to cut away the Matter wherein thefe 
Vices are bred, with Fire and Sword, and all Arts 
of Difcipline, purifying and freeing the Reafon from 
thefe Evils ; and then to plant fbmething that fa good 
in it. Thus Lyfis. Neither is that Expreffion, [If 
you are not changed, you are dead to me] to be un- 
derftood (imply; For this Hipparchus, h becaufe he 
communicated, and publickly fet forth by Writing, 
the Pythagorick Dcxftrines, was expelled the School, 
and a Tomb was made for him, as if he were dead, 
(according to the Cuftom ‘ formerly mentioned.) 
So ftritft were the Pythagoreans in Obfervance of this 
Secrecy. 


k Clem. Alex. Strom- 5. ' Chap. 7. 
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Part IX. 


The Doarine of PYTHAGORAS. 

C H A P. I. 

Sciences preparative to Philofophy. 


T HE Mind being purify’d [by. Difcipline 1 
ought to be applied to Things that are bene¬ 
ficial; thcfe he procured by fome contrived 
Ways, bringing it by degrees to the Contemplation 
of eternal incorporeal Things, which are ever in the 
fame State; beginning orderly from the moll minute, 
left by the Suddennefs of the Change it ftiould be di¬ 
verted, and withdraw itfelf through its lb great and 
long Pravity of Nutriment. 

To this end, he firft ufed the mathematical Sci¬ 
ences, and thofe Speculations which are intermedi¬ 
ate betwixt Corporeals and Incorporeals, (for they 
have a threefold Dimenfion, like Bodies, but they 
are impaflable like Incorporeals) as Degrees of Pre¬ 
paration to the Contemplation of the Things that 
are; diverting, by an artificial Reafon, the Eyes of 
the Mind from corporeal Things (which never are 
permanent in the fame Manner and Eftate) never fo 
little to a Defire of Aliment; by means whereof, 
introducing the Contemplation of Things that are, 
he rendred Men truly happy. This ufe he made of 
the mathematical Sciences. , 

Hence it was, that 0 'Juftin Martyr applying him- 
felf to a Pythagorean, eminently learned, defirous to 
be his Difciple, he demanded. Whether he were 
vers’d in Mufick, Aftronomy, and Geometry: Or 
do you think, faith he, you may be able to under- 
ftand any thing that pertains to Beatitude, without 
having firft learned thefe, which abftracft the Soul 
from Senfibles, preparing and adapting her for her 
Intelligibles? Can you without thefe contemplate 
what is honeft and what is good? Thus, after a 
long Commendation of thefe Sciences, he difmils’d 
him, for that he had confels’d himfelf ignorant of 
them. 

CHAP. II. 

Mathematicks , its Name , Parts. 

r I Hefe Sciences were firft termed MaQnfxaraby Py- 
thagoras c , upon Confideration that all Mathe- 
fis, (Dilcipline) is Reminifcence, which comes not 
extrinfecally to Souls as the Phantafies which are 
formed by fcnfible Objects in the Phantafy ; nor are 
they an advantageous adfeitious Knowledge, like that 
which is placed in Opinion ; but it is excited from 

* Porph. vit. Pyth. p. aoi. b . Dial, cum Tryph. < p roc J 
aWjUi.oy. Barnaul renders it otherwiie. * Read as i oh ir., 


Phenomena’s, and perfe&ed intrinfically by the Co¬ 
gitation converted into itfelf. 

<* The whole Science of Mathematicks, the Py¬ 
thagoreans divided into four Parts, attributing one to 
Multitude, another to Magnitude-, and fubdividine 
each of thefe into two. For Multitude either fub- 
fifts by itfelf, or is confider’d with refpeft to another ■ 
Magnitude either ftands ftill, or is moved. Arith- 
metick contemplates Multitude in its felf: Mufick 
with refpedl to another: Geometry , unmovable Mag¬ 
nitude; Spheerici, moveable. ' 

Thefe e Sciences confider not Multitude and Mag¬ 
nitude fimply, but in each of thefe that which°is 
determinate: For Sciences confider this abflradkd 
from infinite, that they may not (in vain) attempt 
in each of thefe that which is infinite. When there¬ 
fore the wife Perfons fay thus, we conceive it is not 
to be underftood of that Multitude which is in the 
fenfible Things thcmfelves, nor of that Magnitude 
which we perceive in Bodies ; for the Contempla¬ 
tion of thefe, I think, pertains to Phyfick, not to 
Mathematick. But becaufethe Maker of all Things 
took f Union, and Divifion, and Identity, and Al¬ 
terity, and Station, and Motion to compleat the 
Soul, and framed it of thefe Kinds, as Timesus teach- 
eth, we mull conceive that the In tel left, conftfting 
according to the Diverfity thereof, and the Divifion 
of Proportions and Multitude, and knowing itfelf to 
be both one and many, propofethr Numbers to icfelf, 
and produceth them and the arithmetical Knowledge 
of them. According to the Union of Multitude and 
Communication with itfelf, and Colligation, it ac- 
quireth to itfelf Mufick: For which Reafon Arith- 
metick excels Mufick in Antiquity, the Soul itfelf 
being firft divided by the Maker, then colledled by 
Proportions.. And again eftablilhing the Operation 
within itfelf, according to its Station, it produceth 
Geometry out of itfelf, and one Figure, and the 
Principles of all Figures, but according to its Motion, 
Sphserick ; for (he is moved by Circles, but confifis 
always in the fame manner according to the Caufes 
of thofe Circles, the Straight and the Circular : And 
for this Reafon likewife Geometry is precedent to 
Sphaerick, as Station is to Motion. 

But forafmuch as the Soul produced thefe Sciences, 
not looking on the Excitation of Ideas, which is of 
infinite Power, but upon the Boundure of that which 

. in End. i. p. 13. a Procl. in Eucl. 1. 1*. • To *«8 
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• limited 6 in their feveral Kinds, therefore they fay 
that they take infinite from Multitude and Magni¬ 
tude and are converfant only about finite : For the 
Mind hath placed in herfelf all Principles both of 
Multitude and Magnitude ; becaufe being wholly of 
like Parts within herfelf, and being one and indivifi- 
Me and again divifible, and producing the World of 
Ideas, it doth participate eflential Finitenefe and In- 
finitenefs from the Things which it doth underftand : 
g ut it underftands according to that v/hich is finite 
in them, and not according to the Infinitenefs of its 
Life. This is the Opinion of the Pythagoreans, 
and their Divifion of the four Sciences. Hitherto 
Proclus. 

SECT. I. 

Arithmetick. 

O F h thefe four Methods, Which is that which 
ought neceflarily to be learned the firft, (viz. 
that winch is by Nature pre-exiftent to the reft and 
chiefcft, being as it were Principle, and Root, and 
Mother of the reft)? Arithmetick: Not only for 
that it is pre-exiftent before the reft in the Intellect 
of the efficient God, as an ornative and exemplary 
Reafon, according to which the Maker of the Uni- 
verfe caufed all Things to be made out of Matter to 
its proper End, as after a orfOKtvntca. and archetypal 
Pattern: But alfo becaufe being ‘ naturally firft ge¬ 
nerated, it together takes away the reft with itfelf, 
but is not taken away with them. Thus Animal is 
firft in Nature before Man: For taking away Ani¬ 
mal, we take away Man, but not in taking away 
Man do we take away Animal. [Of this Nicomachus 
dilcourfeth more largely.] 

As concerning Arithmetick, Timeeus affirms, that 
k Pythagoras addidled himjelf chiejiy to it: 1 Stobseus, 
that he ejleemed it above all others, and brought it to 
Light , reducing it from the Ufe of Trading. m Hence 
IJidore, and others, ftyle him the Inventor of Arith- 
metick ; affirming n he was the firjl who writ upon this 
Subject amongjl the Graecians, which was afterwards 
more copioujly compofed by Nicomachus. He Jludied 
ibis Science exceedingly , and fo much did he prefer it a- 
bme all the refi, that he conceived. The ultimate good 
of Man to conjift in the maji exafi Science of Numbers. 

CHAP. I. 

Number , its Kinds ; the firjl Kind, IntelleSiual in the 
Divine Mind. 

° Umber is of two Kinds, the Intellectual, (or 
’ Immaterial) and the Sciential. The intelle- 
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Ctual is that f eternal Subfiance of Number, which 
Pythagoras, in his Difcourfe concerning the Gods, 
afierted to be the Principle mofi providential of all 
Heaven and Earth, and the Nature that is betwixt 
them. Moreover, it is the Root of divine Beings, and 
of Gods, and of Damons. This is that which he 
termed 1 the Principle, Fountain, and Root of all 
Things-, arid defined it to be that which bcj'ore all 
Things exifts in the Divine A'lind ; from which , and 
out of which all Things are digefied into Order , and 
remain numbred by r an indijfoluble Series. 

For all Things which are ordered in the World 
by Nature, according to an artificial Courfe in part 
and in whole, appear to be diftinguifh’d and adorn’d 
by Providence and the All-creating Mind, according 
to Number; the Exemplar being eftabliflied by ap¬ 
plying (as the Reafon of the Principle before the Im- 
preffion of Things) the Number pre-exiftent in the 
Intellect of God, Maker of the World. This only 
ii\intelle£tual, and wholly immaterial, really a Sub- 
ftance, according to which, as being the moft exa£t 
artificial Reafon, all Things are perfected, Time, 
Heaven, Motion, the Stars, and their various Revo¬ 
lutions. 

CHAP. II. 

The other Kind of Number, Sciential ; its Prin¬ 
ciples. 

C Ciential Number is that which Pythagoras defines 
the Extenfion and Production into Adi of the femi- 
nal Reafons which are in the ! Monad, or a Heap af 
Monads, or a Progrejfion of Multitude, beginning 
from Monad, and a Regreffion ending in Monad. 

' The Pythagoreans affirmed the expofiti ve Terms, 
whereby even and odd Numbers are underftood to be 
the Principles of [Sciential] Numbers, as of three in- 
fenfible Things, the “ Triad; of four Infenfibles, the 
Tetrad; and fo of other Numbers. 

They make a Difference betwixt the Monad and 
One, conceiving the Monad to be that which exifts 
in Intellectuals ;One, in Numbers [or as w Moderatus 
exprefleth it. Monad amongft Numbers, One amongft 
Things numbred, one Body being divifible into 
infinite: Thus Numbers and Things numbred differ, 
as Incorporeals and Bodies] in like manner Two is a- 
mongft Numbers. The Duad is indeterminate; 
Monad is taken according to Equality and Meafure, 
Duad according to Excefs and Defect: Mean and 
Meafure cannot admit more and lefs, but Excefs and 
Defect (feeing that they proceed to infinite) admit it; 
therefore they call the Duad indeterminate, * holding 
Number to be infinite; not that Number which is 
feparate and incorporeal, but that which is y not fe- 
parate from fenfible Things. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

The two Kinds of Sciential Number , Odd and 
Even. 

T C\^ [Sciential] Numbers Pythagoras a Hefted two 
Oi Jer-;, one bounded. Odd; the other infinite. 
Even. ‘ Even Number , (according to the Pythago- 
rick Definition) is that which at once admits Divifi- 
on into the greateft and the lead; into the greateft 
Magnitudes, (for halves are the greateft Parts) the 
Ieaft in Multitude (for two is the lead Number) ac¬ 
cording to the natural Oppofition of thefe^ two 
Kinds. Odd is that which cannot fuffer this, but is 

0 Herein the Pythagoreans differ from the Plato- 
nifts, in that they hold not all Number to be infinite, 
but only the Even; for Even Number is the Caufe of 
Section into equal Parts, which is infinite, and by its 
proper Nature generates Infinity in thofe Things in 
which it exifts. But it is limited by the Odd ; for 
that being applied to the Even, hinders its Difle&ion 
into two equal Parts. 

c Odd Number is faid to have been found by Py~ 
thagoras , and to be of Mafculine Virtue, and proper 
to the Cceleftial Gods ( d to whom they facrificed al¬ 
ways of that Number,) and to be • full and perfedfc. 
Even, is indigent and imperfedl, and Female, and f 
proper to the fubterraneous Deities, to whom they 
facrificed Even Things. ' 

1 Moreover, whatever is generated of Odd Num¬ 
ber is Male, whatfoever of Even is Female; for 
Even Number is fubje£t to Section and Paflion, Odd 
is void of both, and is efficacious ; wherefore they 
call one the Male, the other the Female. b A 
Number which arifeth out of the Power and Multi¬ 
plication of Even and Odd, is called «>ftra9«Av<, 
Hermaphrodite. 

This Opinion Pythagoras feems to have derived 
from Zarates, his Mafter, 1 who call’d Duad the 
Mother of Number, Monad the Father; and there¬ 
fore they faid, that thofe Numbers which refemble 
Monad (viz. the Odd) are the beft. 

‘ Odd Numbers they called Gnomons , becaufe be¬ 
ing added to Squares, they keep the fame Figures; 
fo Gnomons do in Geometry. 


Degrees of Preparations to the Contemplations of 
the Things that are, were ftudioufly addided to the 
Buiinefs of Numbers, for this Reafon. Seeing thev 
could not clearly explain the firft Forms and Princi 
pies in Difcourfe (thofe being the moft difficult toun- 
derftand and exprefs) had recourfe to Numbers for 
the better Explication of their Do&rinc, imitadne 
Geometricians, and fuch as teach to read. For u 
thefe going about to explain Letters and their Pow¬ 
ers, recur to Marks, faying. That thefe are, as it 
were, the firft Elements of Learning; neverthelefs 
afterwards they tell us. That they are not the Ele¬ 
ments, but that the true Elements are known by 
them. And as the Geometricians, not being able 
to exprefs incorporeal Forms in Words, have Re¬ 
courfe to the Defcription of Figures, faying. This 
A is a Triangle ; not meaning that this which fall- 
eeth under the Sight is a Triangle, but that which 
hath the fame Figure, and which is by the Help 
thereof, and reprefenteth the Knowledge of a Tri¬ 
angle to the Mind. The fame did the Pythagoreans 
in the firft Reafons and Forms; for feeing they could 
not in Words exprefs incorporeal Forms, and firft 
Principles, they had Recourfe to Demonftration by 
Numbers. And thus they called the Reafon of Uni¬ 
ty, and Identity, and Equality, and the Caufe of 
amicable Confpiration, and of Sympathy, and of the 
Confervation of the Univerfe, which continueth ac¬ 
cording to the fame, and in the fame manner, 
ONE. For the one which is in Particulars, is fuch 
united to the Parts, and confpiring by Participation 
of the firft Caufe. But the twofold Reafon of Di- 
verfity and Inequality, and of every thing that is di- 
vifible and in Mutation, and exifts fometimes one 


way, fometimes another, they called D UA D, 
for the Nature of the Duad, in particular Things, 
is fuch. Thefe Reafons are not only according to 
the Pythagoreans, and not (acknowledg’d by) others, 
but we fee that other Philofophersalfo have left certain 
unitive Powers, which comprife all Things in the 
Univerfe; and amongft them there are certain Rea¬ 
fons of Equality, Diflimilitude and Diverfity. Now 
thefe Reafons, that the way of teaching might be 
more perfpicuous, he called by the Names of Monad 
and Duad ; but it is all one amongft them if it be 
called biform, or aequaliform, or diverfiform. 

The fame Reafon is in other Numbers, for eve- 


C H A P. IV. 

Symbolical Numbers. 

T^E 1 Pythagoreans (faith Moderatus of Gades, 
who learnedly comprifed their Opinions in 
eleven Books) ufing the Mathematical Sciences as 


ry one is ranked according to fome Powers. In the 
Nature of Things exifts lomething which hath Be¬ 
ginning, Middle and End. To fuch a Form and 
Nature they attributed the Number Three, faying. 
That whatfoever hath a middle is triform ; fo they 
called every perfect thing. And if any thing be per- 
fedf, they affirm it maketh ufe of this Principle, and 
is adorned according to it; which, fince they could 



in Ethic. I. Serr. in Eclog. 8. • Nicom. ] 

Scrv. in aEned. 3. ■ PJutarch de Horn. Pocfi. 

Piut. de anima procr. * Sanplic. in Phyf. i. 


. Acithmet. e. 6. » Themift. in Phyf. 3. * Microb. Saturn. 

Serv. ad An. 3. ■ Anon, in Ptokm. Tert. bibL i- !• * tinon- 

• Porph. p. sot. 
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„ot name other wife, they made ufe of the Term 
Triad to exprefs it; and when they endeavour to 
bring us to the Knowledge thereof, they lead us to 
it by the Form of this Triad. The fame in other 

Numbers. 

Thefe therefore are the Reafon?, according to 
wbicb the forefaid Numbers were placed ; but thefe 
that follow are comprehended under one Form and 
Power, which they call Decad, q. Dtchad, [from 
Comprehenfion.] Wherefore they fay, that Ten is 
a perfe£l Number, even the moil perfedt of all Num¬ 
bers, comprehending in it all Difference of Numbers, 
all Reafons, Species and Proportions. For if the 
Nature of the Univerfe be defined according to the 
Reafons and Proportions of Numbers; and that 
which is produced, and increafed, and perfected, 
proceed according to the Reafons of Numbers ; and 
the Decad comprehends every Reafon of Number, 
and every Proportion, and all Species: Why fhould 
not Nature itfelf be termed by the Name of Ten, 
the moft perfedt Number ? Hitherto Moderatus. 

Thus from the fymbolical Ufe of Numbers pro¬ 
ceeded a multiplicious Variety of Names, attributed 
to them by Pythagoras and his Followers. Of which 
we fha.II fpeak more particularly, beginning with 
the Monad. 

CHAP. V. 

The Monad. 

T H E ■ Monad is a Quantity, which in the De- 
creafe of Multitude, being deprived of all Num¬ 
ber, receiveth Manfion and Station; for below Quan¬ 
tity, Monad cannot retreat. The Monad therefore 
feems to be fo called, either from Handing, or from 
remaining (< ulrreto ) always in the fame Condition,' or 
from its Separation (| utpurS&eu) from Multitude. 

To the Monad are attributed theft: Names. 

Mind, ( Nicomachus in Photius , and Anon. Theo- 
logumena Arithmetiees ) becaufe the Mind is fiable, and 
every way alike, and hath the Prcheminence. (Alex, 
dphrod. in Metaph.) 

Hermaphrodite, (Nicom.) it is both Male and Fe¬ 
male, Odd and Even, (Macrob. in Soy/m. Scip. i. 6 .) 
it partakes of both Natures ; being added to the even, 
it makes odd; to the odd, even. (Ari/iot. in Pytba- 
garico, cited by Them. Smym. Mathem. cap. $.) 

God, becaufe it is the Beginning and End of all, 
itfelf having neither Beginning nor End. (Macrob.) 

Good, for fuch is the Nature of one. (Porphyr. 
vit. Pyth.) 

Matter, Receptacle of all, (Nicom.) becaufe it pro- 
duceth Duad, which is properly Matter. (Anon. 

Theol.) 

Chaos, Cmfufion , Contemporation, Obfcurity , 
Chafme , Tartanu , Styx, Harrow , Impersmftion , 

• Modems* I pod Stob. Phyf. I, %. 
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Subterraneous Barathrum, Lethe, Rigid Virgin, At¬ 
las, Axis, Same, Pyralios, Morpho. (Nicom. A - 
non.) 

Tower of Jupiter, (Nicom.) Cujlody of Jupiter, 
Throne of'Jupiter, (Simplic.) from the great Power 
which the Center hath in the Univerfe, being able to 
reftrain the general circular Motion, as if the Cufto- 
dy of the Maker of all Things were confiituted 
therein. (Prod, in Timaum. com. 4 J 

Seminal Reafon, (Nicom.) becaufe this one only 
is one to the Retradtors, and is alone, and the reft 
are procreated of it, and it is the only Seminary of 
all Numbers. (Mart. Capel. 7.) 

Apollo Prophet. (Nicom.) 

Prometheus, as being Author of Life. (Anon. 
Theol.) 

Geniture, becaufe without it no Number hath Be¬ 
ing. (Anon. Theol.) 

Sub/lance, (Theolog.) becaufe Subftance is prima¬ 
ry. (Alex. Aphr. Met. 1.) 

Caufe of Truth, Simple Exemplar, Conjlitution of 
Symphony, (Anon. Theolog.) 

In greater and Leffer, Equal ; in Intention and 
Rendition, Middle ; in Multitude, Mean ; (Theo¬ 
log.) in Time, Now, the prefent; (Anon. Theolog.) 
becaufe it confifts in one Part of Time which is al¬ 
ways prefent. (Macrob. in Somn. 1. 6.) 

Ship, Chariot, Friend, Life , Beatitude. (Anon. 
Theolog.) 

Form, (or Species) becaufe it circumfcribes, com¬ 
prehends, and terminates, (Anon.) and becaufe it 
produceth the reft of the Effedts. (Mart. Capel.) 

Jupiter , (Anon. Prod, in Tim.) becaufe he is Fa¬ 
ther and Head of the Gods, (Mart. Cap.) whence 
the Pythagorick Verfe: 

Hear noble Number , Sire of Gods and Men. 

Love, Concord, Piety, Friendjhip, becaule it is (b 
conned} ed, that it cannot be divided into Parts. 
(Mart. Cap.) 

Proteus, as containing all Forms, (Anon.) 

Mnemofyme, (Anonym.) 

Vejla, or Fire, (Plut. in Numa.) For the Na¬ 
ture of Monad, like Vejla, is feated in the midft of 
the World, and keeps that Seat, inclining to no 
Side. 

Polyonymous. (Hefych.) 

CHAP. VI. 

The Duad. 

T H E Names of the Duad are thefe. 

Genius, Evil, (Plut. Plac. Phil. 1.3.) 
Darknefs, Sinifter, Unequal, Un/lable, Move¬ 
able , (Porphyr. vit. Pythag.) 

Boldnefs, 
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Boldnefs, (Nicom.) Fortitude , (Anon.) Contenti¬ 
on, (Plut. de Kid. Si Ofirid.) becaufe it proceeds to 
Action, and firft feparates itfelf from the Monad. 
(Anon.) 

Matter , (Nicom.) becaufe indefinite; indetermi¬ 
nate Duad, proceeds from Monad as Matter. The 
Caufe of Tumour and Divifion. (Simplic. Phyf. 

Caufe of DiJJimilars. (Nicom.) 

Partition betwixt Multitude and Monad. (Ni¬ 
com.) 

Equal, becaufe, in Compoiition and Permiftion, 
this only maketh Equality. (Nicom.) Two and 
two are equal to twice two. 

Unequal, Defect, Superfluity, (Nicom.) according 
to the Motion of Matter. (Anon.) 

Only Inform, Indefinite, Indeterminate, (Nicom.) 
becaufe from a Triangle and Triad, Polygones are 
actually procreated to infinite; in Monad they exift 
all potentially together : But of two right Lines or 
Angles is made no Figure. (Anon.) 

Only Principle of Purity , yet not even, nor evenly 
even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly uneven. (Ni- 

Erato, (Nicom.) becaufe through Love applying 
itfelf to Monad , as the Species, it procreated the reft 
of the EtfeCis. (Anon.) 

Harmony, (Nicom.) 

Tolerance, (Nicom.) becaufe it firft underwent 
Separation. ( Anon.) 

Root, but not in ail. (Nicom.) 

Feet of Fountain-abounding Idea. (Nicom.) 

Top, Phams. (Niccm.) 

Jujlice, becaufe of its two equal Parts. (Anon. 
Mart. Cap.) 

Ijis, Nature, Rhea, Jove's Mother, Fountain of 
Dyflribution, Phrygia, Lydia, Dindymene, Ceres , h- 
leufinia. (Nicom.) 

Diana, (Nicom.) ^becaufe the Moon takes many 
Settings from all the fixed Stars, and becaufe fhe is 
forked, and called Half-moon. (Anon.) 

Love, Diitinna, Aeria, AJleria , Difamus, Sta¬ 
tion, Venus, Dione, Micheia, Cythereia, Ignorance, 
Falfity, Permijlion, Alterity, Contention, Diffidence, 
Fat, Death, (Nicom.) Impulfe. (Anon.) 

Opinion, becaufe it is true and falfe. (Anon. A- 
lex. Apbrod. Met. I. Philop. ibid.) 

Motion, Generation, Mutation, Divifion, (Anon.) 
( Meurfius reads J'ixx?iri{, Dijudication.) Longitude, 
(Anon.) or rather, firjl Longitude, (Simplic.) Aug¬ 
mentation, Compofition, Communion. (Anon.) 

Misfortune, Sujlentation, becaufe it firft fuffered 
Separation, (Anon. Martian.) Difcord. (Plut. de 
Ifid. IS Ofirid.) 

Impofttion, (Hefycb.) 
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Marriage , Juno-, Juno, being both Wife and Si¬ 
fter to Jupiter. (Mart. Capel. Eulog. in Somn. 
Scip.) 

Soul, from Motion hither and thither. (Philot 
Metaph. i.) 

Science , for all Demonftration, and all Credit of 
Science, and all Syllojgifm collects from fome Thines 
granted, the Thing in Queftion, and eafily demon- 
ftrateth another; the Comprehenfion of which 
Things is Science. (Plut. de Plac. 1.3.) 

Maia. (Nicom. apud Phot.) 

CHAP. VII. 

The Triad. 

'TPHE " Triad is the firft Number, a&ually odd, 
and the firft perfect Number, and Middle, and’ 
Proportion. It caufeth the Power of the Monad to 
proceed to ACt and Extenfion j it is the firft and pro¬ 
per Coacervation of Unities: 0 For which Reafon 
Pythagoras faid, Apollo gave Oracles from a Tripod; 
and he advifed to ofFer Libation three Times. 

The Names of the Triad are thefe : 

Firjl, Latitude, not Amply Latitude. (Simp, de 
Anim. 1.) 

Saturnia, Latona, Cornucopia, Ophion, Thetis, 
Harmonia, Hecate , Erana, Charitia, Polyhymnia, 
Pluto, Arflus, Helice. Not defeending to the O- 
cean, Damatrane, Diofcoria, Metis, Tridumt, Tri - 
ton, Prefident of the Sea, Tritogenia, Achilous, Nallis, 
Agyiopexa, ( perhaps ei?yjrjonft, as before, Thetis ) 
Curetis, Crateeis, Symbenia, Mariadge, Gorgonia, 
Phorcia, Trifamus, Lydius. (Nicom.) 

Marriage, Friend/hip, Peace, Concord, (Nicom.) 
becaufe it colledls and unites, not Similars, but Con¬ 
traries. (Anon.) 

Ju/lice, (Nicom.) 

Prudence, Wifdom ; becaufe Men order the pre- 
fent, forefee the future, and learn Experience by the 
paft. (Anon.) 

Piety, (Anon.) Temperance, (AnatoL) All Vir¬ 
tues depend upon this Number, and proceed from it 

It is the Mind ; it is Caufe of IVifdom and Under- 
Jlanding. It is' Knowledge, which is moft proper to 
number. 

It is the Power and Compofition of all Mufick, and 
much more of Geometry : It hath ail Power in Afiro- 
nomy, and the Nature and K nowledge of Celeftials, 
containing and impelling it to the Production of Sub- 
fiance. 

T The Cube of this Number Pythagoras affirmed If 
have the Power tf the lunar Circle, inafmuch as the Mom 
goeth round her Orb in 27 Days, which theNumberTtt- 
nio, in Greek T<ntr, the Triad gives in its Cube. 

CHAP. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Tht Tetrad. 


T HE 4 Tetrad was much honoured by the Py¬ 
thagoreans , and' efteemed the molt perfect 
Number, the ■ primary and primogenious, which they 
ailed the Root of all Things, and the Fountain of 

Tetrads are all intellectual, and have an 
emergent Order, and (for that Reafon) the empyreal 
PrzfeChire ; they go round about the World, as the 
Empyreum paffeth through all. 

Even God himfelf Pythagoras exprefled by the 
Tetrad. 

u How God is a Tetrad, you will clearly find in 
the ftcred Difcourle aferibed to Pythagoras, wherein 
God is the Number of Numbers. For if all Beings 
fubftft by his eternal Counfel, it is manifcft, that 
Number in every Species of Beings depends upon 
their Caufes; the firft Number is there, from thence 
derived hither: The determinate Stop of Number is 
theDecad, for he who would reckon further, muft 
return to i, t, 3, and number a fecond Dead; in 
like manner a third, to make up 30, and fo on, till 
having numbred the tenth Decad, he comes to 100, 
Again, he reckons from 100, in the fame manner, 
and lb may proceed to infinite, by Revolution of the 
Dead. Now the Tetrad is the Power of the De¬ 
ad; for, before we arrive at the Perfection of the 
Dead we find an united Perfection in the Tetrad, 
the Decad being made up by Addition of 1, a, 3, 4. 

Moreover, the Tetrad is an arithmetical mean be¬ 
twixt t and 7, equally exceeding, and exceeded in 
Number. It want* 3 of 7> and exceeds 1 by 3, 
Monad, as being the Mother of Numbers, contains 
all their Powers within itfelf. The Hebdomad, as 
being Mothefleii, and » Virgin, poflefteth the fecond 
Place in Dignity, for it is not made up of any 
Number within the Decad, as 4 is of twice two, 6 
of twice 3, 8 of twice 4, 9 of thrice 3, «• of twice 
Neither doth it make up any Number within 
theDecad, as 2 makes4, 3 makes 6, $ makes to. 
But the Tetrad lying betwixt the unbegotten Monad, 
and the Motherlefe Hebdomad, comprehends all Pow¬ 
ers, both of the productive and produced Numbers; 
for this of all Numbers under 10, is made of a cer¬ 
tain Number; and makes a certain Number ) the 
Duad doubled makes a Tetrad, the Tetrad doubled 
makes 8. v • ; 

Befides, the firfe folid Figure U fouiidlitt a Tetrad.; 
for a Point is conefpondent to Monad, X Line to 
Duad, [becaufe drawn from one Point‘to another] a 
Superficies to Triad, (becafufe it is the mofl Ample, of 
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all. reCtiline Figures) but a Solid properly agrees with 
the Tetrad: For the firft Pyramis is in a Tetrad, the 
Bafe is triangular; lb that at the bottom is 3, at the 
top 1. 

Furthermore, the judicative Power in things are 
four, Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senfe; for all 
: Beings are dedicated either kv Mind, or Science, or 
’ Opinion, or Senfe: [» for which reafon Pythagoras 
affirmed, the Soul of Man to confift of a Tetrad.] 

Finally, the Tetrad conne£s all Beings, of Ele¬ 
ments, Numbers, Seafons of the Year, Coaevous So¬ 
ciety ; neither can we name any thing which depends 
1 not on the TetraCtys, as its Root and Principle : for 
it is as we faid, the Maker and Caufe of all things ; 
Intelligible God, Author of celdtial and fenlible 
Good. The Knowledge of thefe things was deliver’d 
to the Pythagoreans by Pythagoras himfelf. Hither- 
1 to Hierocles. 

1 For this reafon the word TttraOys was ufed by 
Pythagoras, and his Difciples, as a great Oath ; who 
likewife, out of refpea to their Matter, forbearing 
his Name, did fwear by the Pcrfon that communi¬ 
cated the TttraOys to them, 

Ettnsal Natur/s Fountain I attefl. 

Who tht TetraCtys to our Soul exprtfl. 

* But Plsttarch interprets this TttraOys , (which 
he faith was alfb called tua/xQ-, World) to be 36, 
which confifts of the firft four odd Numbers, thus : 


The Names of the Tetrad are thefe: 

Anothtr Goddtfs, Multideity, Pantbms, Fountain 
of natural EffiOs. (Nicom.) 

Key-keeper of Nature, becaufe the univerfal Corr- 
llitution cannot be without it; to thefe Sciences it 
conferreth Conftitution and Settlement, and recon- 
cileth them; yea, it is Nature itfelf and Truth. 
( Nicom.) 

Naturt of ASolus, (Nicom.) from it* various Pro¬ 
perty. (Auss.) 

Hercules, Isitpetuojity, mofl Strong, Mafculint, In¬ 
geminate, Mercury, Vulcan, Bacchus, Soritat, Mai- 
ades, Erimius, Socus, Diojcerus, BaJJdrius, Two- 
mot hir’d, of feminine Form, ef write Performance , 
Bacchation. (Nicom.) ' ■ 

Hormones. (Nicom.) becaufe it.hath a fefquitertia. 
(Anon.) 

Urania the Mufe. (Nicom.) World. (Pint.) 

Body, as a Point is 1, a Line a, a Superficies 3. 
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Sau L becaufc It canfifts of Mind, Science, Opi- it, at laft returns it What, at the End of the whole 
nion and Senfe. (Plut. PUc. Phil. i. y) Mutation reftoring tfe Beginning i fo, whilft other 

Firft Profundity, as it is a Body. (Simp lie. dt A- Numbers multiply d in themfelves are increafed, and 
j,i m end in other Numbers, only 5 and 6 multiply’d by 

Juftice. The Property of Juftice is Compenfati- themfelves, reprefent, and retain themfelves. (Pl ut 
on and Equality. This Number is the firft evenly dt ’Ei dtlph.) . 

even: and whatfoever is the full in any kind, is mod This Number reprefents all fuperior and inferior 
that thing. This, they laid, was the Tetrad, be- Beings ; for it is either the fupreme God, or the 
caufc being quadrate, it is divided into Equals, and is Mind born of God, wherein are contained the Spe- 


itfelf equal. (Alex. Apbrad. Metapb. 5.) 

CHAP. IX. 

Tht Pentad. 

1 H E Pentad is the firft Complexion of both 
A kinds of Number, even and odd, two and 
three. Its Names thele: 

. ’Art,*;*, Reconciliation. (Nicom.) becaufc the fifth 
Element, Ait her, is free from the Difturbances of 
the other four. (Anon.) 


_of all things, or the Soul of the World, which is 

the Fountain of all Souls, or Celeftials, down to us- 
or it is Terreftial Nature, and fo the Pentad is repleat 
with all things. (Macrob. in Soma. Seip. 1. 6 .) 

CHAP. X. 

The Hexed. . 

T HE Pythagoreans held the Number Six to be 
perfect, refpe&ing (as Clem. Alexandrines con¬ 
ceives). the Creation of the World according to the 


called Hexed, <t to t»< *£•*«; and Harmony, becaufc 
all Souls are harmonick, (Anon.) 

'Oultiilk**, P erf eflian of Partly (Nicom.) or (as 


was fe 
moving 

'JuJlice, (Nicom.) t 
equal Parts. (Joben. Pert, in He].) 

The leajl and top of Livelihood. (Nicom.) 

Nemefis, (Nicom.) becaufc it diftributes eonveni- „ - „ - . . 

entlv Ccleftial, Divine, and Natural Elements. (A- Anon.) The Pythagoreans called it 

mn \ thus, imitating Orpheus, cithci^as being the only 

Bubajlia, (Nicom.) becaufc worfhipp’d at Buba- 
Jius m Egypt. (Anon.) 

Venus, Camilla, Androgynie, Cytherea, Zoneta. 

(Nicom.) Marriage , (Anon.) becaufc it connects a 
mafeuline and feminine Number. (Anon. Plut. de ’Ei 
dilph.) conlifting of a, the firft even, and 3 the firft 
odd. (Alex. Apbrad. in Metapb. Pratajp. in Heftod.) 

Kurt eSxJSts Prefident of Circles. ( Nicom.) 

Stmtgoddefs, (Nicom.) not only as being the half 
of 10, (which is divine) but for that it is placed in 
the middle. (Anon.) 

'mhmte^wTwin, (Nicom.) becaufc it divides Female; fo tbk Number it genemsed of 3, which is 
10 into two. (Anon.) odd and called Male; and of a, which » even and 

firm Axis (Nicom.) called Female: for twice 3 make 6 (Clem, Akx- 

Immortol, Pallas, implying the fifth Effence. (A- and. Strom. 6.) It produced! Children like the Pa- 
xtm \ rents. (Theoo. Smyr. Mathem. 45.) 

iUfJfevt, Cardial, (Nicom.) from Similitude Zojlrss Iimwm. (Nicom.) or 
With the Heart. (Anon.) tien, becaufc it conciliates the Male and Female. 

Providence, becaufc it makes Unequals equal. (A- (Anon.) T . 

jun) Tytita, Health -, (Nicom. Anon.) a triple Tn- 

Sound, the fifth being the firft Diafteme. angle, which being altwriwtefy cnajpue* wifoin it«f, 
(Plut. dt An. freer, e Tim.) conftituteth aFigureof fiveXweeitheyufed «t» a 

Nature, becaufc multiply’d by itfclf, it returns in- Symbol to tbofc of their own Seft, and eaUed 
to itfelf. For as Nature receiving Wheat in Seed, and Cyme, Heeitb. (Lucian. probpC ia U. adwfl.) 
introducing many Forms by altering and changing . 


Number under ten, which is whole and equal in its 
Parts; or becaufc the whole Univerft is divided into 
Parts by it. (Anon.) 

Venus , (Nicom.) becaufc it procreates Harmony: 
6 to 1 a ia a Diapafon Concord ; 6 to 9 Heoiiolost 
6 to 8. Epitritcs ; that is, a Diateflaron Concord: 
Whence k ia named Vtints, who was the Mother of 
Harmony. (Mart, cap, 7.) 

Zuyee, (Nicom.) Toft-nkia, (Nip.) T<k&» Mar¬ 
riage, (Clem. Strom. 5.) becaufc of the Mixtion of 
the firft even and firft odd. (Piet, de An. procr. Sec. 
Tim.) For as Marriage psocreatcs by a Mak and 
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'Aituir, Anvilt, (Nicom.) qn. iUw w, unwea- 
riedi becaufe the principal Trianglea of the mundane 
p lants have Share ia it, being each of them fix, if 
mealur’d by three Perpendiculars. (Anon.) 

•EsawCtAawr, being compounded of, —* “ : - 
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v/ertCo **«•», the Triad, which is called Hecate. 
(Anon. Theol.) 

' Triiditis , from the Nature of that Goddefs, or be- 
^ nfe the Hexad firft a flumes the three Motion* of 
Intervals, being divided into two Pam, each of which 
is on each fide. (Anon.) 

AijgtvU, the Diftribution of all Time, of things 
above the Earth and under the Earth, which is done 
by the Hexad in the Zodiack; or becaufe Time is of 
the Nature of the Triad, con filling of three Parts, 
and the Hexad conlsfts of two Triads. (Anon.) 

Perfiea, Triform . (Nicom.) 

Amfbitriu , (Nicom.) becaufe it hath a Triad on 
each fide. (Anon.) 

"Neighbour to Juftice , (Nicom.) as being neareft to 
j, which is named Juftice. (Anon.) 

Thalia , the Mufej (Nicom.) becaufe of the Har¬ 
mony of the reft. (Anon.) 

Panacea, (Nicom.) in u£pt& to Health mention¬ 
ed already ; or y. Panarctia, Omm-iu&cicnce, en¬ 
dued with Parts Efficient for Totality. (Anon.) 

Mimto , MiddU-ngbi, being in the midft betwixt 
a and 10, xquidiftant from both. (Clem. Alexandr. 
Strom. 6.) 

World, becaufe the World, as the Hexad, is often 
fan to cooAft of Contrarieaby Harmony. (Anon.) 

CHAP. XI. 

The Htptad. 

■THE Hcptad vras-fo called, fw. «m 8 mU 

1 ■&©-, worthy of Veneration; for » Pytha- 
gtras held this Number to he moft proper to Religion. 

° He alfo held, that it is perfect; c thence it was, 
(as the Pythagoreans conceived) that Creatures bom 
in the feventh Month live. 

The names of the Heptad, are thefc. 

Fort wit, Qccajum .} (Nicom.) becaufe it occurs ca- 
faally and opportunely to every Thing. (Anon.) 
Whatfoever is beft amongft fenfible Things, by 
which the Seafoaa of the Year and their Periods, are 
orderly compfeat, participates of the Hebdomad, 
(Philo de die fepc.) the Moon having 7 days, mea- 
fures all Time. (Johan. Phtlop. in MetaphyC 7.). 

’Apnof, Motheri^i, Virgin, (Hieroc. in aur. car. 
Nicom.) Minerva,- as being a Virgin, unmarried, 
not bom of a Mother (add Number,)- nor of a Fa¬ 
ther, (even Number }) but out of the crown or top 


of the Father of all. Monad. (Anon. Chaicid. in 

Tim. Theon. Smyrn. c. 45. 

Mars, Nicoai. Aaon.’AxfUwrc, (Nicom.) 
Agtleia, (Nicom.) an epithet of Minerva (Hefych.1 
'Artmotn, (Nicom.) 

tuKannif, Cufttdy, (Nicom.) becaufe the Stan 
which guard the Univerfe are feven. (Anon.) 

XiCafta wdfa, Tritegema, TKeu/uint, 'AKntcxopdma, 
n*»TTux'«. , n«Av«<T», ’Oi/AspUMut 

Stock of Amalphea , AZgts, OJiris, Dream, Voice, 
Sound, Clio the Mufe, Judgment, Adrajlia. (Anon.) 
TtAt#*«f>©-, leading to the End j (Anon.) becaufe 
by it all are led to the End. (Philo, de Mund. opif.) 

CHAP. XII. 

The OgdoacL. 

T HE Ogdoad, they laid was the firft Cube, and 
the only Number evenly even under Tax 
(Anon.) 

The Names of it. 

Panarmania, (Nicom.) becaufe of it* excellent 
Convenience. (Anon.) 

Cadnuea, Mother , Rhea, SsxAaw©-, Cihtle, Din- 
dymeae, rUA/ujt©-, Lave, Friendfieip, Cttmcil, Pru¬ 
dence, Orcia, Therms, Law, puafew*, Euterpe 
the Mufe, ’A<r*WX«* t *E l&aym, (Anon.) Neptune, 
(Plut.de Ifid. & Ofirid.) .. T 

Juftice, becaufe it is firft refolvcd into Numbers^ 
efpecsdly equal. ( Macroch. in Soma. Seip. 1. 5.) 

CHAP. XIH. 

The Emead. 

T HE Ennead is the firft fquare of an odd Num¬ 
ber. Its Names, thefc: 

Ocean, Herixon ; becaufe Number hath nothing 
beyond it, but it revolves all within it. (Anon.) 

Prometheus, becaufe it Aifters no Number to out¬ 
go it, and juftly, being a perfect Ternary. ( Anon.) 

Concord, (Nicom. Anon.) Perajim. (Anon.) 
Halms, (Nicom. Anon.) becaufe it doth not permit 
the confent of Number to be difperfed beyond it, but 
collects it. (Anon.) 

’Amathc, becaufe of the revolution to Monad. 
(Anon.) 

*Opc/«nr, becaufe it is the firft odd Triangle^ 
(Anon.) . 

Vulcan, becaufe to it, as Conflature and Relation, 
there is no return. (Anon.) 

Juno, becaufe the fpfacre of the Air hath the ninth 
Place, (Anon.) 

K.kka, Sifter 

* Alex, kphrod. ProM. a. Qu«ft. 47. 


■ Apvi Metam. lib. 11. 
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Sifier -ateit Wifi to Jupiter, from Conjun&ioil 
With Unity. (Anon.) 

'E*d%ty®-, becaufe there is no Shooting beyond 
it (Anon.) 

Paean, Nyffets, Agyica , Emalios, Agelia, Tri- 
togegtma, Suada, Curetis, Proferpma, Hyperion, 
Terpficere the Mufe, (Nicom. Anon.) 

T*A»«4»dro T«a«o», becauie nine Months compleat 
the Infant. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The Dccad. 

< 'T'EN, according to the Pythagoreans, is the 

-*■ greateft Number, as well for that it is the 
Tetradys, as that it comprehends all Arithmetical 
and harmonical Proportions. * Pythagoras faid, that 
Ten is the nature of Number : Becaufe all Nations 
Greeks, and Barbarians, reckon to it; and when 
they arrive at it, return to the Monad. 

Names of the Decad. 

World; becaufe according to the Decad, aM 
Things are ordered in general and particular. (Anon.) 
The Decad comprehends ah Numbers, the World 
all Forms; (Philop. Metaph. i.)forthe fame Reafon 
termed alfo Sphere/ (Anon.) 

Heaven , (Nicom.) becaufe it is the moil perfedl 
Term of Number, as Heaven the receptacle of all 
Things. (Anon.)The Decad being a perfect Number, 
the Pythagoreans defired to apply to it thofe things 
which are contained in Heaven, where finding but 9, 
(the Orbs, the feven Planets, and the Heaven of fixed 
Stars, with the Earth) they added an Antichthon, 
(another Earth oppofite to this) and made Ten ; 
by this means they accommodated them to die De¬ 
cad. (Pachymer. in Metaphyf. 3.) 

Fate , (Nicom.) becaufe there is no Property 
neither in Numbers nor Beings, according to the 
compofition of Number, which is not feminally 
Contained in the Decad. (Anon.) 

Age. (Nicom ) 

Power , (Nicom.) from the command it hath over 
all other Numbers. (Anon.) 

Faith, Necefftty. (Anon.) 

Atlas ; for as Atlas » fabled to fuftain Heaven 
with his Shoulders, fo the Decad all the Spheres, as 
the Diameter of them all. (Anon.) 

Unwearied, God, Phanet, Sun , Urania, Memo¬ 
ry, Mntmofynt. (Anon.) 

Firji /quart, becaufe mode of the firft four Num¬ 
bers, 1, 2, 3, 4. (Chalcid. in Tim.) 

Ka«-/» xos, as the Magazine and Confinement of 
all Proportions; (Anon.) or, KaW» x*r, becaufe 
other Numbers branch out of it. (Cedsen.) 
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n«rr«A**, becaufe it ptrfeBii all Number, com- 
prebends within itfelf all the Nature of even and 
odd, moved and unmoved, good and ilL (Anon.) 

CHAP. XV. 

Divination by Numbers. 

T 7 P on the near Affinity which Pythagoras (follovr- 
V ing Orpheus) conceived' to be betwixt the God* 
and Numbers, he collected a kind of Arithmonanty r 
not pradifed by himfelf only, but communicated to 
his Difciples, as is manifeft from f JamUicbus, who- 
ekes this Fragment of the faertd Dlfiourfi, a Book 
aferibed to him-: Concerning, the Gods of Pythagoras, 
Son of Mneferchus, I learned this when I was ini¬ 
tiated at Libeth in Thrace, Aglaophemus admini- 
Jiring the Rites tome-, Orpheus fin ^Calliope, in- 
Jlrulitd by his Mother, in the Pangetan Mountain, 
faid, that Number is an eternal fiebftanet, the mjl 
provident Principle of the. Univerfe, Heaven, and 
Barth, aotd middle Nature-, liktwsft the root ef di¬ 
vine Beings, and of'Gods andDJemons. 

Hence (faith JattMichstt) it is mdmfeft that Py¬ 
thagoras received of 'Numbers the determinate Efface 
of the Gods, from the traditions of Orpheus. By 
thefe Numbers be framed a. wonderful Divmatim and 
Service of.the Gods, of neareft ajjmhy in Numbers, as 
may be evincedfrom Pence (for it is require to pot 
an Jn/tance fof Confirmation of what wo fay,) whereas 
Ahum-performed thofe bind of Satrificir to which bo 
was accujtomed, and pradlijed diligently Divination, 
after all the ways of the Barbarians, by ViBims, 
principally ef Cocks, (uihtfe Entrails they conceived to 
be mofl exalt for Pythagoras willing not to 

take him off from bis fludy of Truth, yet to direct him 
by a firfer way, without Blood enod SAsaghttr, (more¬ 
over tjiterming the Cock faertd to the Stacy taught tim 
to find met all Truth by the Science of Arithmetic!. 
Thus Jamblicbus. * And eUewhere he faith, that 
Pythagoras, inftead of the art ef divining by Sacrifices, 
taught him that kind of Proditiim which is by Num¬ 
bers, as conceiving that to be inart faertd and divine, 
and mart agreeable to the celAkal numbers of the 
Gods, 

This Hint feme have taken toimpofe upon the 
World, under the name of Pythagoras, aMono- 
mantiek kind, of Arithmetic It, affigning particular 
Numbers t* the letters ef the Alphabet, tothe Planets, 
to the days ef the Week, end to theJigns ef the Zodieck, 
thereby retolving QuefHoru concerning Nativotics, 
FiBery, Life, or Death, Jmmies, Prefpenty <f 
Adverftty ; as is fet down- by ( fc ) Flood, who ad*r 
Apollonius hath delivered. another way ef D kineu m, 
according to the Pythagorick Dolirtne ; efjbrtmxg, 
that futurt Things may be prognofEcmtedby virtue ef* 


• YU. Pj«h. c. rt. » Uiaocalm- 


• Plat- f!*«. ft j. 
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J the Wheel, and the true pofetion of Number , tbere- 

m, the ancient Anthers have written very inconflantly, 

n, as the truth of itsCosnpoJition cannot be comprehended, 
etherwife than by conjecture. What ancient Authors 
he means, I know not; the citation of Apollonius , I 
doubt to be no lefs fuppofititious, than the Wheel 
itlelf, which (') Trithemius and others acknowledge 
to be an invention of later Timet. 

SECT. II. 

Muftci. 

(ijTHE Pythagoreans define Mufick an apt com- 
A pofition of Contraries, and an Union of ma¬ 
ny, and confcnt of Diffe rents. For it not only co¬ 
ordinates Ry thins and Modulation, but all manner 
of Syftems. Its End is to unite, and aptly conjoin. 
God is the reconciler of Things difcordant, and this 
is hischicfeft Work according to Mufick and Medi¬ 
cine, to reconcile Enmities. In Mufick, fay they, 
confifb the agreement of aft Things, and ariftocracy 
of the Univerfe: For,- what is Harmony in the 
World, in a Cky is good Government, in a Family 
Temperance. - 

1 Of many Se£b (laith Ptolemaic) that were con- 
verfint about Harmony, the moll eminent were 
two, the Pytbagoriek and Ariftoxenian } [" Pythago¬ 
ras dijudicatcd it by Reafon, Ariftoxemes by Senfe.J 
n The Pythagoreans not crediting the Relation of 
hearing in all thole Thing*, wherein it is requifitr, 
adapted Reafons to-the differences of Sounds, contra¬ 
ry to thole which are perceived by the Senfes; fo 
that by this critery (Reafon) they gave occaiion of 
Calumny to fucb as were of a different Opinion. 

0 Hence the Pythagoreans named that which we 
now call Harmon idr, Canoniek; not from the 
Canon or Inftrument, as fome imagine, but from 
Rcditude, fince Reafon finds out tint which b right, 
by ufing harmonica! Canons or Rules. Even of all 
forts of Inftrutnents, framed by barmonical Rules, 
(Pipes, Flutes, and the like) they call the Exercifc, 
Cknonick ; which although it be not Canoniek, yet 
>» fo termed, becaufe it is made according to the 
Reafons and Theorems of Canoniek. The Inftru- 
ment therefore Stems to be rather denominated from 
its canoniek Aflefiion. A canoniek in general is a 
Harmonick, who is converfant by Ratiocination, 
about that which eonfifts of Harmony. Mirfici n n s 
»nd Harmonicks differ ; Mufirians are thole Harmo- 
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nicks who begin from Sente, bat Cmonicks are Py¬ 
thagoreans, who are aHo called Harmonicks; both 
Sorts are termed by a general Name, Muficians. 

CHAP I. 

Price, its Kinds. 

? Q F human Voice, they who are of the Pytha- 
gorean School, laid, that there are (as of one 
Genus) two Species. One they properly named 
Continuous, the other Diaftematick, (intermillive) 
framing Appellations from the Accidents pertaining 
to each. The Diaftematick they conceived to be 
that which is fung, and refts upon every Note, and 
manifefts the Mutation which is in all its Parts, 
which is inconfufed, and divided, and disjoined, by 
the Magnitudes which are in the feveral Sounds, as 
coacerved, but not commixt; the parts of the Voice 
being apply’d mutually to one another, which may 
eafily be feparated and diftinguifhed, and are not de- 
ftroy’d together. Such is the mufical kind of Voice, 
which to the knowing, manifefts all Sounds, of what 
Magnitude every one participates : for if a Man ufc it 
not after this manner, he is not (kid to fing, but to 
fpeak. 

The other kind they Conceived to be Continuous , 
by which we difeourfe one to another, and read, 
and are not conftrained to ufc any manifeft diftind 
tenfions of Sounds, but conned the Difeourfe, till 
we have finifhed that which We intended to fpeak. 
For if any Man in difputing, or apologizing, or 
reading, make diftind Magnitudes, in the feveral 
Sounds, taking off, and transferring the Voice from 
one to another, he is not laid to read, but to fing. 

Human Voice having in this manner two Parts, 
they conceived that there are two Places which 
each in pa fling pofleffeth. The place of continuous 
Voice, which is by Nature infinite in Magnitude, 
receiveth its proper Term from that wherewith 
the Speaker began, until he ends; that is, the place 
from the beginning of bis Speech to his conclufive 
Silence, fo that the Variety thereof is in our power. 
But the place of Diaftematick Voice is not in our 
power, hit natural; and this likewife is bounded by 
different Efffcds. The beginning is that which is 
firft heard, the end that which is laft pronounced ; 
for from t h e nce we begin to perceive the magnitude 
of Sounds, and their mutual Commutations, from 
whence firft our Hearing Teems to operate; whereas 
it is poffible there may be fome more obfcure Sounds 
perfeded in Nature, which we cannot perceive or 
hear. As for inftance, in things weigh'd there are 
fome Bodies which teem to have no weight, as 
Straws, Bran, and the like; but when as by appo¬ 
rtion of fitch Bodies, fome beginning of Ponderofity 
appears. 


» Aiitip. HiL ». 3. » These. Smyrn. ICetth. c. a. k Porpfiyr, ta F _ 
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appears, then we fay, they firft come within the 
compels of Statick. So, when a low Sound in- 
creafeth by degree*, that which firft of all may be 
perceived by the Ear, we make the beginning of the 
Place which muftcal Voice requireth. 

CHAP. II. 

Firft Muftck in the Planets. 

« "T* H E names of Sounds in all probability, were 
derived from the feven Stars, which move 
circularly in the Heavens, and compals the Earth. 

' The circumagitatim »f tbefe Bodies muft of | neceffity 
caufe a Sound -, for Air being/buck from the intervene 
tion of the Blow, fends forth a Noife j Nature berfelf 
conjiraining that the violent collifton of two Bodies 
Jhould end in Sound. 

• Now, (lay the Pathagoreans) all Bodies which 
are carried round with Noife, one yielding and 
gently receding to the other, mult neceflarily caufe 
Sounds diiferent from each other, in the magnitude 
and fwiftnefs of Voice, and in Place; which (ac¬ 
cording to the reafon of their proper Sounds, or their 
Swiftnefs, or the orbs of Reprcflions, in which the 
impetuous Tranfportation of each is performed) are 
either more fluctuating, or on the contrary more 
relu&ant. But thefc three differences of Magnitude. 
Celerity, and local Diftancc, are manifeftly exiflcnt 
in the Planets, which arc conftantly with Sound cir- 
cumagitated thro’ the aetherial Diflufion; whence 
every one is called doi f, as void of rdoif, Station; 
and Hit hour, always in courfe, whence God and 
Aklier are called ©*Jt and 'AiQip. 

U Moreover., the Sound which is made by Jlriking the 
Air , induceth into the Ear fonuthing jweet and muji- 
cal , or harjh and difeordant: for, if a certain obfer- 
vation of numbers moderate the Blow, it effetts a Har¬ 
mony confonant to itfelf ; but if it be temerarious, not go¬ 
verned by Meajures, there proceeds a troubled unpUa- 
font Noife which offends the Ear. Now in Heaven 
nothing is produced cafuolly, soothing temerarious, but 
all things there proceed according to divine Rules, and 
fettled Proportions j whence irrefragably is inferred, 
that the Sounds which proceed from the converfion of the 
caelejlial Spheres, are muficaL For Sotsssd neccjfarily 
proceeds from Motion, and thf Proportion which is in 
all divine Things caufeth the harmony of this Sound. 
This Pythagoras firft of all the Greeks conceived in his 
Mind-, and underftaod that the Spheres founded fame- 
thing concordunt , be caufe of the neceffity ef Propertim, 
which never forfakes caeleftial Beisegs. 

* From the motion of Saturn , which is the high- 
eft and fur theft from us, the graveft found in the 
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diapafon Concord, is catted f 1 ff*te\ becaufe imno 
fignifieth highest hut from the Lunary, w j^ d . . 
the lowed and neareft the Earth, mate s for r j. 
fignifyeth loweft. From tfaofe which are n«r t thefe . 

wa. from the motion of Jupiter who is unde r Sqi 
turn, perrypate ; and ef Venus, who is above the 
Moen, par areatr. Again, from the middle, which 
is the Sun’s Motion, the fourth from each PWrt 
meft, which is diftant by a Diateftaroo, in the Hn>! 
tachord from both Extreams, according to the 
ancient way ; as the Sun it the fourth from each ex- 
tream of the feven Planets, being in the midft. A- 
gain, from thofe which are neareft the Sun on each 
fide, from Mars who is placed betwixt Jupiter and 
the Sun, Hypermtfe, which is likewife ter med 
Lichanus, and from Mercury who is placed betwixt 
Venus and the Sun, Paramefe. 

f Pythagoras by muftcal Proportion cafleth that 
a Tone, by how much the Moon is diftant from the 
Earth: from the Moon to Mercury the half of that 
Space, and from Mercury to Venus almoft re much: 
from Venus to the Sun fclquiple: from the Sum tc- 
Mars aTonc, that is, as far aa the Aioon is from the 
Earth : from Mars to Jupiter half, and from Ju¬ 
piter to Saturn half, and thence to the Zodiack U- 
quible: thus there are made feven Toma, which 
they call a diapafon Harmony, that is, an ustveriU 
Confent: In which Saturn mows in the Derick 
Mood, Jupiter in the Phrygian , and in the reft thf 
like. 

X Thofe Sounds which the feven Planets, ami the 
Sphere of fixed Stars, and that which is above u% 
termed by them Antichthon, make, Pythagoras af¬ 
firmed to be the nine Mules: bat the Cooipofmon, 
and Symphony, and as it were c o n nex i on of them 

all, whereof as being eternal and unbegptttn, each 
is a Part and Portion, he named Mntmifjm. 

CHAP. ra. 

The OtHocbard. 

' TSJOW Pythagoras firft of all, ■JcfttbenwJdk 
Sound by conjun&ioo, be>ugi*frlf comp* red 
to the two Extreams, ftwuU render d»ly a diaufla- 
ron Confent, both to the Ncate and to theiHypatc: 
hut that we might have greater Variety, the two 
Ext reams making the fidleft Cont ort each to other, 
that is to fay, the concord of D«pafb«J, wh*cb coin 
lifts in-a,double Propogion. W h i c h, i aa finnr h a* it 
could not be done by two Tetrafehoodi, he added an 
eighth Sound, infertttog it betwixt the hfifktsd 
Paramefe, fetting it from the Mefe a whole Too* 
and from the Paramefe a Semitone} lo, that whicp 
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was formerly the Paramefe in the Heptachord, is ftill 
the third from the Neate, both in Name and Place; 
but that which was now infcrted is the fourth from 
the Neate, and hath a Confent unto it of Diateife- 
jon," which before the Mefe had unto the Hypate ; 
but the Tone between them, that is, the Mefe, and 
the inferted, called the Paramefe, inftead of the for¬ 
mer, to which foever Tetrachord it.be added, 
whether to that which is at the Hypate, being of the 
lower, or to that of the Neate, being of the higher, 
will render Diapente Concord} which.is either way 
a Syftem, confifting both of the Tetrachord itfelf, 
and the additional Tone, as the Diapente proporti¬ 
on (viz. fbfquialtera) is found to be a Syftem of fef- 
quitertia, and fefquio&ava, the Tone therefore is fef- 
quioftava. ” Thus the Interval of four Chords, and 
pt five, and of both conjoined together, called Dia- 
paion, and the Tone inferted between the two Te- 
trachords, being after this manner apprehended by 
Pythagoras, were determined to have this Proportion 
in Numbers. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Arithmetical Proportions of Harmony. 

1 pYthagoras is /aid to have fir ft found out the Pro- 
x portion and Concord of S 'ounds one to another, 
the DiateJJeron in jefquitertia, the Diapente in fefqui- 
alttra , the Diapajon in duple. The Occafion and 
Manner is related by * Cenforinus, 1 Boethius, » Ma- 
crebius, and others} but more exactly by 6 Nicoma- 
chus, thus: 

Being in an intenfe Thought,whether he might in¬ 
vent any inftrumental Help for the Ear, folid and 
infallible} fuch as the Sight hath by a Compafs and a 
Rule, and by a Dioptre } or the Touch by a Bal- 
lance, or by the Inventipn of Meafures: As hepaft 
by a Smith’s Shop, by a happy Chance he heard the 
iron Hammers ftriking upon the Anvil, and rend- 
ring Sounds moft confonant one to another in all 
Combinations except one. He obferved in them 
thefe three Concords^ the Diapafon, the Diapente, 
and the Diatefferon} but that which was between 
the Diatefferon and the Diapente, he found to be a 
iiifcord in itfelf, though otherwife ufeful for the 
making up of the greater of them, (the Diapente). 
Apprehending this came to him from God, as a 
moft happy thing, he halted into the Shop, and by 
various Trials, finding the Difference of the Sb finds 
to be according to the Weight of the Hammers, and 
not according to the Force of thofe who ftruck, nor 
according to the Falhion of the Hammers, nor ac- 
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cording to the tfirning of the Iron which was'in 
beating out; Having taken exadly the Weight of 
the Hammers, « he went ftraightway Home, and to 
one Beam faftned to the Walls, crofs from one 
Corner of the Room to the other, (left any Diffe¬ 
rence might anfe from thence, or might be fufpeaed 
to anfe from the Properties of feveral Beams) tying 
four Strings of the fame Subftance, Length, Swift- 
n i w , .‘‘ u P on each of them he hung a fe¬ 

veral Weight, faftning it at the lower End, and 
makmg the Length of the Strings altogether equal. 
Then linking the Strings by two at a time inter¬ 
changeably, he found out the aforefaid Concords 
each in its. own Combination} for that which was 
ftretched by the greateft Weight, in refpefl of that 
which was ftretched by the leaft Weight, he found 
to found a Diapafon. The greateft Weight was of 
iz Pound the leaft of 6. 1 hence he determined, 

that the Dapafon did confift in double Proportion! 
which the Weights themfelves did fliew. Next he 
found, that the greateft to the leaft but one which 
was of eight Pound, founded a Diapente} whence 
he inferred this to confift in the Proportion, called 
Sefquialtera , in which Proportion the Weights 
were one to another. But unto that which was°lefs 
than itfelf in Weight, yet greater than the reft, being 
of nine Pound, he found it to found a Diateffe- 
roni and difcovered, that, proportionably to 
the Weights, this Concord was Sefquitertia - 
which String of nine Pound is naftirally Sefquialtera 
to the leaft; for nine to fixisfo, (viz. Sefquialtera) 
as the leaft but one, which is eight, was to that 
which had the Weight fix, in Proportion Sefqui- 
terua } and twelve to eight is Sefquialtera} and that 
Which is in the middle between Diapente and Diatef¬ 
feron, whereby Diapente exceeds Diatefferon, is 
confirmed to be in Sefquio&ava Proportion, in 
which nine is to sight. The Syftem of both was 
j?^ a P ente » t * lat ' s > both of the Diapente and 
Diatefferon joined together, as duple Proportion is 
compounded of Sefquialtera and Sefquitertia } fuch as 
are two, eight, fix. Or on the contrary, of Diatef¬ 
feron and Diapente, as duple Proportion is compound¬ 
ed of Sefquitertia and Sefquialtera, as twelve, nine 
fix, being taken in that Order. 

Applying both his Hand and Ear to the Weights 
which he had hung on, and by them confirming the 
Proportion of the Relations, he did ingenioufly trans¬ 
fer the common Refult of the Strings upon the croft, 
Beam, to the Bridge of an Inftrument, which he 
called X*{JW©-} and as for ftretching them propor¬ 
tionably to the Weights, he did transfer that to an 
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anfwerable fcrewing of the Pegs. Making ufe of died, he exhorted hit Friendt tt play m the Mdi ochor j 
this Foundation, as an infallible Rule, he extended the thereby implying, that the Heigbth which it in Mufick 
Experiment to many Kinds of Infbuments, Cym- it to be received rather by the Intellect through Num. 
bals. Pipes, Flutes, Monochords, Trieons, and the bert, than by the Senfe through the Eart. 
like j and he found, that this Conclufion made by JDurit (cited by * Porphyriut) mentions a brazen 
Numbers was confonant without Variation in all. Tablet, fet up in the Temple of Juno, by Aritmufiut 
That Sound which proceeded from the Number fix. Son to Pythagoras on which were graven, befidq 
he named Hypate ; that which from the Number other Arts, a mufical Canon; which was after, 
eight, Mefe, being Sefquitertia to the other; that wards taken away by Simon a Mufician, who arro* 
from nine, Poramefe , being a Tone (harper than gated the Canon to himfelf, and publilhed it as his 
the Mefty viz. Selquio&ava; that from twelve, own. 

Neate. And fupplying the middle Spaces according * The Divijian of the Canon, faith Them, it made 
to the Diatonick Kind, with proportionable Sounds, by the Tetradiyt in the Dtcad, which cenjtjh of a Mo - 
he (o ordered the Odtocbord with convenient Num- nad, a Duad , a Triad, a Tetrad, i, z, 3, ^ p v 
bers Duple, Seiquialtera, Sefquitertia, and (the Dif- it comprehends a Sefquitertia, a Sefquialtera, a Duple 
ference of thefe two laft) Sefquiodava. a Triple , and a Quadruple Proportion. The Sedi- 

Thus he found the Progreis by a natural Neceflity, on of the Pythagoncal Canon, according-to the Inten- 
from the lowed to the higheft, according to theDia- tion of Pythagoras himfelf, net at Eratofthencs mif. 
tonical Kind; from which again he did declare the underfleod it, or Thraullus [whole Operation Than 
Chromatick and Enarmonick Kinds. fets down} but at Timzus the Locreen (whom Plato 

alfo folleweth ) to 27. ‘ Nicomachus mentions, as in- 
C H A P V tending to deliver it in his larger Trcatifeof Mufick. 

See alfo k Euclid, 1 Ariftidtt, Quintilianut, and 
The Divifion of the Diapafon, according to the Dia- others. 
tonick Kind. 


T HIS Diatonick Kind fee ms naturally to have 
thefe Degrees apd Progrcffes, Hemitone, Tone 
and Tone, (half Note, whole Note, and whole 
Note.) This is the Syftem Diatefleron, confiding 
of two Tones, and that which is called a Hemitone; 
and then another Tone being inferted, Diapente is 
made, being a Syftem of three Tones and a Hemi¬ 
tone. Then in order, after this there being another 
Hemitone, Tone and Tone, they make another 
Diateficron, that is to (ay, another Sefquitertia. So 
that in the antienter Heptachord, all. fourths from 
the lowed, found a Diateiferon one to another, the 
Hemitone taking the firft, fecond, and third Place, 
according to the Progreflion in the Tetrachord. But 
in the Pythagorical Octochord, which is by a Con¬ 
junction a Syftem of the Tetrachord, and the Penta¬ 
chord, and that eitlier jointly of two Tetrachords, 
or disjointly of two Tetrachords, feparated from one 
another by a Tone, the Proceffion will begin from 
the loweft, fo that every fifth Sound will make Dia¬ 
pente, the Hemitone palling into four Places, the 
firft, the fecond, the third, and the fourth. 

CHAP. VI. 

The Canon of the Monochord. 

e TJYthagoras, at Timseus faith, found out the Ca- 
K tun e f one Chord, that is, the Rule of the Mo¬ 
nochord. f Ariflidet relates, that a little before he 


CHAP. VII. 

Infiitution by Mufide. 

“/"'Onceiving, that the firft Infiitution of Men was 
to be made by Senfe, fb that a Man might fee 
thofe fair Figures and Forms, and might hear the 
moft excellent Mufick, he firft began by teaching 
Mufick by Songs and Rythms, by which the Cures 
of Manners and Paffions were made, and by which 
the Harmonies of the Faculties of their Souls were 
reduced to their primitive Difpofitions ; and Cures el 
Diftempera, both of Body. and Mind were invented 
by him. And that which was above all thefe, wor¬ 
thy to be taken notice of, that he made for Jus Dif- 
ciples, thofe which were called t£«frar«K and ««**“'• 
[of Mufick} both by Weight and by Sound, and 
compofed them harmonically, in a ft range way ma¬ 
king the Commixtures of thofe Tones which are call¬ 
ed Diatonick, Chromatick, and Enarmonick, bv 
which he changed all the Paifious of the Mind, which 
were newly railed in them without Reafon, and 
which did procure Griefs, and Angers, and Pities, 
and unfecmly Loves, and Fean, and all Kindof De- 
fires, and Vexations, and Appetites, and Softiwffes, 
and Idlenefles, and Impetuofities; correcting and di¬ 
recting every one of t^efe towards Virtue, by conve¬ 
nient Harmonies, as by certain efiedual Medicines. 
And at Night when his Difeiples went to deep, he 
delivered them from all the Noifes and Troubles of 
the Day, and purify’d the Perturbations of their 

7 7 . Minds 
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Minds, and rendered their Step* quiet, with good 
Dreams and Predictions. And when theyrofe again 
from their Beds, he freed them from the Drowfinefs 
of the Night, from Faintnefs and Sluggifhnefs, by 
certain proper Songs, either fist to the Lute, or fome 
high Voice. As for himfelf, he never played on 
Innrument, or any thing, but he had it within 
him; and by an unconceivable Kind of Divinity, he 
applied his Ears and Mind unto the Harmony of the 
World, which he alone did underftand ; and under- 
flanding the univerfcl Harmony and Confent of the 
Spheres, and thofe Sure that move in them, which 
makes a more full and excellent Mulick than Mor¬ 
tals by reafon of their Motion, which of unequal dif¬ 
fering Swiftnefles and Bignefles overtaking one ano¬ 
ther, all which are ordered and difpofed in a mod 
mufical Proportion one towards another, beautified 
with various Perfections, wherewith being irrigated, 
as having likewife orderly the Difcourfe of his 
Mind, as we may fay exercifing, he framed fome 
Rcprefcntations of thcfe, to exhibit them as much as 
was poffible, imitating (that Muiick) chiefly by In- 
ftruments, or the Voice alone. For he conceived 
that to himfelf only of- all upon the Earth, were in¬ 
telligible and audible, the univcrfal Sounds, from the 
natural Fountain and Root, and thought himfelf 
worthy to be taught and to learn, and to be affimi- 
lated by Defire and Imitation to the Celeftials, one 
that was organized [in the Parts of the Body] by 
the Deity which begot him. But it was fufficient 
for other Men, -that they, always looking upon 
him, and fuch Thing? as they received from him, 
be benefited by Images and Examples, as not being 
able to lay hold on the firft clear Archetypes of aO 
Things: As to them who cannot look upon the 
Sun by reafon of its Splendor, we Ihew the Eclipfe 
either in a Pond of Water, or by fome boared pitch¬ 
ed Thing, or by fome dark-coloured Glafe, fearing 
the Wcaknefs of their Eyes, and framing another 
way of Perception, inllead of looking on it, to thofe 
who love fuch Thing?, though' fomething inferior. 
This Empedacks feemeth to imply concerning his 
extraordinary and divine Conftitution above others, 
when he laid: 

’Mengfl thefi was one in Things fublimeft skill’d. 

His Mind with ail the Woetkb ef Looming filPd. 

Htfought whatever Saga did invent -, 

Jnd t ubilft bis Tbmgbts ware m ibis Work intent , 
M Things that are, he omfily fiervefd, 

■dnd Search tbrmegb ten nr twenty Ages made. 

Intimating by fiobOmeft.Things ; and, Hefnrvey’daU 
V» n V that are ; and,. The Weabb of the Mind , and 
****» *•* exquifite and accurate Conftitution of 

^ Jamb. c. IJ. •'Rodtei art T»T if>»T. Thii Example o 
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Pythagoras beyond others, both for Body and Mind, 
in feeing, hearing, and underftanding. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Medicine by Mujick. 

n jyrthagoras conceived, that Mufick conduced 
much *» Health, if ufed appofttely ; for he 
was accuftomed to make ufe of this Purification, not. 
perfunCtorily. This he called Medicine by Mnftck 
which kind of Melody he exerciied about the Spring- 
time. He feated him who'play’d on the Lute in the 
midft, and thofe who could fing (at round about 
him; and fo he playing, they made a Confort of 
fome excellent pleafant Verfes, wherewith they feem- 
ed exhilerated, and decently compofed. 

They likewife at another time made ufe of Mu- 
fick as of a Medicine ; and there were certain plea- 
fant Verfes framed, conducing much againft the Af¬ 
fections and Difeafes of the Mind, and againft the 
Dejections and Corrodings of the feme. Moreover, 
he compofed others againft Anger and Malice, and 
all fuch Diforders of the Mind. There was alfo 
another kind of Mufick and Song invented, againft 
unlawful Defires. He likewife ufed Dancing. He 
ufed no mufical Inftrument but the Lute. Wind- 
Inftruments he conceived to have an ignoble Sound, 
and to be only fit for the common People, but no¬ 
thing generous. 

He likewife made ufe of the Words of Homer and . 
Hefiod, for the Rectification of the Aiind. It is re- 
fated, that Pythagoras, by a Sfondiaci Verfe ° out of 
the Works [perhaps of Hefsod, whofe Poem bears that 
Title, *pj«] by a Player on the Flute, ajfhaged the 
Madnefs of a young Man of Tauromenium, who be- 
sag drunk, and having employ'd all the Night lafctvi~ 
tally with bis Mifirefs, was going about to fire the 
Door of bis Rivars Houft ; for he was exafferated 
and inflamed by the Phrygian Mood. But Pythago¬ 
ras, who was at that time bufied in elferving the Stars , 
immediately appeafed and reclaimed hem, by perfitading 
the Piper to change bis Air into the Spondiotk Mood. 
Whereupon the young Man being fieddenly competed, 
went quietly heme, who but a little before would by no 
means bear the leafi Exhortation from Pythagoras, but 
tbreatned and reviled him. In like manner Empedo-. 
des, when a young Man drew bis Sword upon Anchi- 
tus bis Hqjl, ( for that be bad in publick Judgment 
condemned bis Father to Death) and was abeut to have 
killed him, firaigbtway changing bis Tune , fung out of 
Homer, 

Nepenthe calming Anger, eafing Grief; 
and by that means freed Ancbitus bit Hqft from Death , 

’ Fjtbegeros Stem to relate to Hejted ; the other of Emfedutx! to He. 
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and thi young Man from tht Crime rf Murther ; who 
from thenceforward became on* of bis Difciples, eminent 
amongjl them. 

Moreover, the whole School of Pythagoras made 
that which is called e il\dynm(, and eveaytcoy A, and 
imsfii, by certain Verfes jititable thereto, and proper 
agatnft the contrary AffeSions, profitably diverting the 
Gemftitutiens and Dijfefitions rf the Mind. For when 
they went to bed, and refigned themfelves to reft, they 
purified their Minds from the Troubles and bujy Noifes 
of the Day, by feme Songs and proper Verfes, whereby 
they render'd their Sleeps pleafant and quiet, and little 
trolled with Dreams, and thrfe Dreams which they 
bad were good. In the Morning, when they aroft from 
the common Relief of Sleep, they expelled Drowfinefs 
and Sletpintfs rf the Head with other Songs. 

Sometimes alfo, without pronouncing Verfes, they ex¬ 
pelled fbene Affections and Difeafes, and rtduced the 
Sick to Health, irm.lirTit, by charming them. And 
from hence it is probable that the word Epode came to 
be ufed. After this manner, Pythagoras inftituted a 
meft profitable Correction rf Manners and Life by Mu- 
Jick. Hitherto Jamblichus. All which is ratify’d 
by other Teftimonies: That they had Verfes againft 
the Affections of the Mind, Grief, Anger, Luft, is re¬ 
lated alio by * Seneca, who faith,, that Pythagoras 
comprftd the Troubles rf his Soul by the Lute. And 
' Cicero, That the Pythagoreans ufed to deliver Verfes, 
and feme Precepts, and te reduce the Mind from In- 
tenfinefs rf Thoughts to Tranquility, by Songs and Im- 
firuments. To which effcd, * Milan relates of Cli- 
niscs the Pythagorean, that if at any time he perceived 
himfelf inclining to Anger, he, before it took full Prffrffi- 
m rf him, play'd upon the Lute j and to thrfe who 
asked him, tVhy he did fo, anfwer'd, Becaufe I am 
calmed. 

That-he danced ,» * Porphyrins confirms, ikying. 
He danced fame Dances, which he conceived to confer 
Agility and Health to the Body. 

That he difallewed Flutes and PVtnd-lnftrumeuts, 
appears from T Ariftides fpuintilianu: , who faith. He 
advifed his Difciples to refrain from permitting their 
Ears to be defiled with the Sound of the Flute ; but , on 
the contrary, to purify the irrational lmpulfiom rf the 
Soul by folemu Songs to the Lute. 

That he made ufe rf Homer and Hefiod for Recti¬ 
fication rf the Mind, is thus related by w Porphyrias: 
He had Adorning-E xercifes at bis own Hetrfe, compo- 
ftng his Soul to the Lute, and finging fome old Paeans 
rf ‘ Thales. He lihewife firng fame Verfes rf Homer 
and Hefiod, whereby the Mind feemed to be render'd 
morefedate. 

The Story of the young Man is confirmed by 
» Ammonias , by * Cicero, related thus : fVbenas fome 
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young Men being drtmi, and err tinted by the Mufti A 
Flutes , would have broken open the Deer rf am Jed 
Matron's Houfr, be bad the FVoman-fipcr play a sZ jj, 
diack Tune ■, which as fotn asfhe did, them raging P*. 
tulancy was allayed by the Sleumefs of the Mood, and. 
Solemnefs rf the Tune. » St. Baftl relates another 
Story to the fame purpofe. That Pythagoras 
with fome that came from a Feajl drunk, kid the Piprf 
(the Mufician at that Feaft) te change bis Tune, and. 
to play a Dorick Air ; wherewith they were fo brought 
to themjelves, that they threw away their Garlands, 
and went home ajbamed. 

That, Evening and Morning , they trfed Mufick to 
compofe their Minds, is affirmed by many other*. 
b Quintilian : It was the Cuflem of the Pythagorean^ 
as foan as they waked, to excrtate their Souls with tie 
Lute, that they might be the readier for Jains ; end 
before they went to fleep, to frften their Minds by it, 
c Plutarch: The Mufick rf the Lute the Pythagorean 
ufed before they went to Jletp, thereby charming and 
compofong the paffionate and irratieseal Part of tbe Sml. 
d Cenforinus: Pythagoras, that his Mind mgbt bo 
continually feafin'd with Divinity, ufed (as they Jay) 
to feng before he went te fteep, and at foots as be awa¬ 
ked. 

As for the feveral Moods which, in mufical Com. 
pofitrons, were observed by the Ancients for moving 
particular Pafficms, there is a remarkable Fragment 
of Damon the Mufician, cited by e Ariftides. 

SECT. HI. 

Geometry. 

'DYthagoras (faith r JamUicbus) is reported te heme 
-*■ been much addicted te Geometry ; for, amoagft the 
Egyptians [of whom he learned it] there are many 
geometrical Problems, the mqft learned rf them having 
been continually, for many Ages rf Gods and Men, no- 
ceffttated to nuafure their whole Country , by reafrn ef 
the Overflowing and Decrserfa of Nilas ; whence it » 
called Geometry. » Some there are who aferibt all 
Theorems concerning Linas, jenutfy to the Egyptians 
and the Chaldeans ■, and all theft, they fay, Pythago¬ 
ras took , and augmenting the Science, e xplained them 
accurately to bis Difciples. 11 Proclus affirms, Tint 
he firft advanced the geometrical Part if Learning into 
a Liberal Science, conftdering the Principles mere fitb- 
limcly (than Thales, Jmeriftus, and Hippies, hit 
Predecefibrs in this. Study) aeed perjemetatinf the Theo¬ 
rems immaterially and imeUedualty. 1 Tinmens frith. 
That he firft perfectedGeemetry, doe ElementsuAert- 
of, (as Anticlides affirms) were invented by Moeris. 
k Ariftanenus, That he firft intrnducod Meafiaes and 
IVeights among ft tht Grecians. 


» See cap. ro. * Deira, 3, 9. r Tufc. qweft. 4. praer 
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Qfq Pfi/it* Lm *> .Superficus, and Sfhd- 

j TpYthagarat a&rted a Point to be correfpondent 
MT in proportion to an Unite; a Line, tp 2 ; a 
Superficies, to 3 } a Solid, to 4.^ The Pythage- 
m rn define a Point, a Mw*4 having Ppfition. 

» A Line being the fecond, and cftpfiityted by the 
£rft Hot&n, from indivifible N«Urt, they caUed 

Du<? 4 - 

« A Superficies they compar’d to the Number 3 ; 
for that is the firft of aU Caufes which are found in 
Figures: for a Circle, which is the Principle of all 
jound Figures, occultly comprifeth a Triad in Cen¬ 
ter, Space, and Circumference. But a Triangle, 
yrhicb is the firft of all rediiine Figures, is manjfeft- 
Jy included in a Ternary, and receiveth its Form ac¬ 
cording to that Number. p fie nee the Pythagoreans 
affirjn, that the Triangle is fujnply the Principle of 
Generation, god of the Formation of things genera¬ 
te; whereupon Ttmtrus fajth, that all Proportions, 
ss weU natural, as of the Conftitgtion of Elements, 
»re triangular, becaufe thpy are diftant by a threefold 
Interval* and are cofledlive of things every way di- 
yifiUe, and yarioufly permu table, and are replenifh- 
ed with material Infinity, and reprefent the natural 
Conjunflions of Bodies dilTolved, as Triangles which 
are comprehended by three right Lines; but they 
have Angles which‘colled! the multitude of Lines, 
and give an adventitious Angle and Conjundlion to 
them. With reafon therefore did Philolaus dedicate 
■the Angle of a Triangle to fopr Goods, Saturn, Piu¬ 
te, Mars, Bacchus, comprehending in tbefe the Whole 
quadripartite rCUnamcnt of Elements coming down 
from Heaven, or from the four Quarters of the Zo- 
diack. For Saturn constitute th an EHence wholly 
humid and frigid'; Mars Whblfy fiery; Pluto com- 
prifeth all terjqq&md l^fe; Rochas predominates over 
humid and hot Generation; of which Wine is a 
Sign, being humid and fiot. All jfc(c differ in their 
Opcratjpru upon fcijqjpd Bodies, hut are qnitad to 
onq another j fer which iqa%i fifyilalpus coljeded 
■#W aq«n)dii* fp> one Angle., But if the 

Differences of Triangles conduce to Generation, we 
muft juftiy aoknowWge^hc Triangle to tie the Prin- 
ople and Author ajf the Con dilution of fublunary 
Things; for the right Angle gives them Effence, 
^id determines the Mcafure of its Being; and the 
Proportion,pf arcdJangJcT riangje caufcch the Effence 
of geperable Elements ; tfie obtufe Apglc givetb them 
^ Difianqtp ; \ the Propqrtu&i of ^n obmie^angiqd 
Triangle augmenteth material Forms in Magnitude, 
*nd in alj kinds of Mutation ; the acute Angle ma- 
*eth their Nature divifiUe; the Proportion of an 

* Prod, in Euclid. 1. *. deft*. . . JMWd. I. 2. drf. I. 

«l. 14. * Ibid. 1. 2. def. 34. * Ibid. 1. 3. coin. 19. 


acute-angled Triangle premnts them to receive Di- 
vifions into infinite; and limply, the triangular Pro¬ 
portion conflituteth the Effence of material Bodies, 
diftant and every way diyifibie. Thus m.Lr h foy 
1 riangles. 

’ Of quadrangular Figures, the Pythagoreans hold 
that the Square chiefly reprefen teith the divine Effence, 
for by it they principally fignify pure and immacu- 
kte Order; for Reaitude iruitateth inflexibility. 
Equality firm Power; for Motion proceeded) froip 
Inequality, Reft from Equality. Tfie Qods there¬ 
fore, who are Authors in all things of firm Cqtj* 
fiftence, and pure incontaminate Qr^er, and inevi¬ 
table Power, are not improperly reprefented by tfie 
Figure of a Square. Moreover, Philolaus by ano¬ 
ther Apprehendort calleth tl>e Angle of a Square, tfie 
Angle of a Rhea, Ceres, and Vejla ; for feeing that 
the fiquare conflituteth the Earth, and is the nearefl 
Element to it, as Timeeus teacheth, but the Earth i|- 
felf receiveth genital Seeds and prolifick Poyer from 
all thefe Gods; he not unaptly compared] the Angle 
of a Square to all thefe Life-communicating Deities. 
For fome call the Earth and Ceres herfelf Pefia; and 
Rhea is laid wholly to participate of her, and that in 
her are all generative Caufes. Whence Philolaus 
faith, the Angle of a Square by a certain terreflrial 
Poyser comprehends one Union of thefe divine Kinds. 


SECT. II. 

Propofitiont. 

/"\F the many geometrical Theorems invented 6y 
^ Pythagoras and his Followers, thefe are particu¬ 
larly known as fuch. 

* Only theft three Pplygones fill up the whole Space 
about a Point , the equilateral Triangle , and the 
Swart, arid the Hexagant ecquilateral and asquiojtgle . 
The equilateral Triangle jnuft be taken fix times, 
for (qc two tijirds make four right Angles; the Hexa¬ 
gon* mult be taken thrice, for every fex-angular 
Angle is equal to one right Angle, and one third ; 
□te .Square/our times, for every Angle of a Square is 

.riglir. Therefore fi* aequilateral Triangles joined as 
the Angles, compleat four right Angles; as do al^o 
three Hcxagones and four Squares. But of all other 
Polygones whatfbever, joined together at the Angles, 
fome exceed four right Angles, others fall fhort. 
This Proclus calls a celtbrieus Theorem tf thy Pytha¬ 
goreans. 

* Every Triangle hath the internal Angles equal to 
two right Angles. This "I heorem Eudemus the 
Peripatetick, aferibes to the Pythagoreans ; thiyr 
manner of Demonftration fee in Proclus. 

' In re&angle Triangles , the fquare which is made 
ef the fide that Jubtendetb the right Angle, is equal to 
L 11 2 the 
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i the Souls and Bodies of 


the /quarts which art made of the Sides containing the 

right Angle. CHAP. III. 

“ This Theorem Pythagoras found out; and by 

it (hewed how to make a Gnomon or Square (which Mow he tout tied the Stature ^"Hercules, 

the Carpenters cannot do without much difficulty . 

and uncertainty) not mechanically, but according to * T "PLutarch in his Tieatife, entttuled. How great 
Rule ; for if we take three Rulers, one of them be- A difference there is in the Souls and Bodies of 
ing three foot long, the Second four foot, the Third Men, as to Ingenuity and Strength, relates, that 
five foot, and put thel'e three fo together that they Pythagoras reafoned eurioufly and fubtilly, in finding 
touch one another at the ends in a Triangle, they out and colleaing the extraordinary Stature and 
make a perfed Square : Now if to each of thefe Ru- Length of Hercules his Body : for, it being manK 
lers be adfcribed a Square, that which confided of feft, that Hercules meafured with his Feet the run. 
three foot will have 9 ; that which of 4, will have ning Courfe of Olympian Jupiter at Pifa , and that 
*6 ; that which of y, will have 25. So that how he made it 600 Feet long, and that all the other 
many feet the Area’s of the two lefler Squares of running Courfes in Greece, mftituted afterwards by 
three and four make, fo many witl the Square of J other Perfons were 600 Foot long, yet fhorter than 
nia ]te. this i He ealily under flood the meafure of Hercules 

» Apolhdirus the Logiftick , and others, relate, his Foot, confidering that it was prepertionabiy fo 
that upon the invention of this Theorem , Pythagoras much longer tha\ that of other Men* a» theOiynt* 
Sacrificed a Hecatomb * to the Mufes, incoafirma- pick Courfe was longer than aM others. And haw 
tion whereof they alfedge this Epigram ; ing comprehended the free of HertuJet bis Foot, he 


That noble Scheme Pythagoras devis’d , 
For which a Hecatomb be facrfic'i. 


,. ing comprehended the free of Hemdes bis Foot, be 

confidered what length of Body did fuit with that 
v ; s ’j Meafure, according to the natural proportion of al 

'<U the Members one to another; and lb colfeaed the 

Confequent, That Hercules was fo much taller ia 
Ox ; and even Body than others, by how much the Olympic* 
:onfiflent with Courfe was longer than the reft, which were made 


r Plutarch faith, it was only an Ox ; and even Body than others, by how much the Olympic* 
that is queftioned by * Cicero, as inconfiflent with Courfe was longer than the reft, which were made 
his Doctrine, which forbad bloody Sacrifices. The after the fame number of Feet. 
more accurate there/ore (faith * Porphyrius) fay, he 

facrficed an Ox made of Flowers ; or, as 1 Gregory S IT C X. IV. 

Nasc.ianz.tn, of Clay. 

But b Plutarch doubts, whether it were for the Aftroeumty. 

Invention of the forementioned Proportion, that Pi- 

thagoras facrificed an Ox, or for the Problem con- 1 \JEither dsd they fiperfictally confidtr the Specula- 
corning the Area of a Parabole. Indeed, * the appli- X V /len °f celefhal Things, tn wfari Pythagor* 
cation of Spaces- or Figures, to Lines, is, as Eudemus was exquifile, as appears by thefe lew -Remains, 
his followers, affirm, an invention of the Pythagortck 

Mufe, Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleipfis. From them CHAP. F. 

the later Writers taking thefe Names, transferred them 

to conical Lines , calling one Paraboh, another Hyper- The Syftem of the Sphere.K 

bole, another Elleipfis ; whereas thofe ancient di- _ 

vine Perfons (the Pythagoreans) fsgnifed by thofe * T 1 HE word ifltrh Heaven; is taken three W»W 
Names the defeription of Places, applied to a deter mi- * firft, for the Sphere-of fixed Stars!; fceondty, 

ruste right Line. “ For when a right Line being pro- for all that is betwixt the fphere 'of fixed'Stars and 
pofed, the Space given it wholly adequate to the right Moon ; lafHy, for foe whole World* both-Heaven. 
Line-, then, they fay, the Space is applied, (-rmg^SeOt- and Earth. - 


r) j but when you make the length of the Space < 
tn that of the right Line, then, they fay, it e: 


‘The anonymous Writer of the Life of Pfibagtr** 

affirms, that he /aid, there are twelve orders in He*- 

(verit&dM-us) but when left , fo as the 'Space being do- vtn, whereof the firjl and autmeft it- tits fi* eX *r* r i* 
bribed , there is fome part of the right Line beyond it, next to tbit is the Star ^Saturn* and then the ether Jm 
then it falls Jhort (mautm). In this Senfe Euclid Planets, Jupiter, Mara, Venus, Mercury,. Sun and 
nfeth Parabole, lib. 1. prop. 44.. and Hyperbole and Moon ; next thefe, the fpbere of Fire, then that tf 
Elhipfit, in. the 6th Book. Air,, then that f Water, lofiefaU tbt Earth- 


Air.,, then that of Water, lajt efaU tbt Earth. 


. 8: 12. *- Vitro*, loco cit. *■ Non pofle fainter airem tee. Epicnr. 

* Non poll* foariter Time. fee. Epicaram. ‘ Procl- in Eucl. lib- 4. prop- 44 * . 

yapin nn ii «<4W nunp-Ttin Tin neeftaain inm it Juki f4rn *m 4* /*»("».**• 
p. 158. ' * Aawrit. Pytiu agadPhot. ‘ ApU. Phot. 



Part IX. JPTTHA 

But they who feem more'ftrictly to follow the 
Mind of Pythagoras and his Difciples, aver,' They 
held the ceUJUal Spheres to be ten, whereof nine only 
are vijible to us, (the fixed Sphere, the feven Planets, 
and our Earth) the tenth is Antichthon, an Earth 
abore, or oppofite to ours. This Antichthon they 
i a ided, to make up the number of the moving Bodies. 
For confiiering, that the affeSions and proportions of 
Muftck confsft in Numbers, but all other Things ap¬ 
pear to be ajftmilated to Numbers , that Numbers are 
the firjl of all. Nature , that the elements of Numbers 
are the elements of all Beings ; They aflerted, that 
all Heaven is Harmony and Number, and that the 
affeSions and parts of Heaven are correfpondent to 
Number: and collecting thefe, they adapted them 
to the compofition of the whole, wherein if any 
thing were wanting, they fupplied it, that the whole 
might be alike compacted. As, -becaufe that the 
Decad feems to be perfeCt, and to (comprehend the 
whole nature of Numbers, therefore they afierted 
the celettial Spheres to be ten. Now there being 
nine only viiible to us, hereupon they conceived the 
tenth to be Antichthon, an Earth oppofite to ours. 1 

As concerning the Order and Syftem of thefe^ 
the Pythagoreans 1 held. That in the middle of the 
World is Fire ; or (as ” Stobeeus) in the midjl of the 
four Elements is the fiery Globe of Unity, n which 
they term Vtjla and Monad. They (faith Simplicius) 
who urederjland this thing more intimately, fay , that this 
Fire is the procreative, nutritive, and excitative Pow¬ 
er, which is in the midjl of the Earth. But Simpli¬ 
cius hiiufelf (eems. npt to have apprehended the right 
meaning of the Pythagoreans, who by this Fire, or 
fiery Globe of Unity, meant nothing elfe but the Sun, 
feated in the midft of the Univerfe, immoveable, 
about which the other parts of the World are moved. 
This Opinion Pythagoras feems tohave derived from 
the /Egyptians, who hieroglyphically reprefented the 
Sun by a Beetle, ° becaufe, as the Beetle having 
formed a ball of Cow-dung, and lying upon its 
Back rouls it about from Claw to Claw ; fo the o- 
ther parts of the World are moved and rouled by and 
about the Sun. 

That by this immoveable Fire in the midft of the 
Univerfe, they underftood not (as* Simplicius con- 
teiveth) the Earth, is manifeft, forafmuch as they 
forther held, that the Earth' is not immoveable, 
nor feated in the midft of the Globe, but fulpended, 
as being r one of the Stars carried about the Fire 
which is in the middle, and that thereby it makech- 
Day and Night. 5 The Reafon. why the Earth ought 
not to have the middle Place, is, becaufe the mo ft 
excellent Body ought to have the molt excellent 
Blace: but Fire is more excellent than Earth, and 
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the Center more excellent than all Places without it; 
therefore they conceived, that not the Earth, but 
the Fire, a placed in the midft. * Moreover, be¬ 
caufe that which is the moft excellent of the Uni¬ 
verfe, ought principally to be preferved, and the 
Middle is fuch, therefore they term the Fire, Luie 
tpuKauhr, the cujlody ^Jupiter. 

' The fame they held of the Antichthon alfo, 
[viz. That like our Earth it is fufpended, as being 
one of the Stars carried about the Fire, and thereby 
maketh Day and Night.] By this Antichthon, Cle¬ 
mens faith, they underftood Heaven : Simplicius, 
the Moon, as being a kind of setherial Earth, as well 
for that it eclipfeth the light of the Sun, which is 
proper to the Earth, as for that it is the bound of 
Cceleftiak, as the Earth of Sublunaries. But the 
contrary is manifeft, as well from the compleating 
of the number Ten, (in refpeif whereof this Antich¬ 
thon was imagined) as for that they held, w it is not 
vifible to us, by reafon, that following the motion 
of this Earth, it is always oppofite to, or beneath 
us, and the bigpefs of our Earth, hinders us from fee¬ 
ing it: And Ariftotle affirms there were fome who 
conceived the Antichthon to be the caufe why there 
are more Ecliples of the Moon than of the Sun, 
which may likewife happen by reafon of many other 
Bodies invilible to us. 

* Laertius, who faith Philolaus was the firft that 
conceived theEarth to have a circular Motion, feems 
to mean no more, than that he firft committed 
this Opinion, of Pythagoras to writing, and firft 
made it publick; fos Eufcbiusexptcfiy affirms, that 
he committed to writing the Difiertations of Pytha¬ 
goras. His Opinion, as delivered by Plutarch and 
Stobeeus, is exactly the fame; for he placed Fire in' 
the midft, which he called the Genius of the Uni¬ 
verfe, and the Manfion of Jupiter,, and the Mother 
of Gods, and Altar, and Ward, and Meafure of 
Nature: he conceived- that the ten. celeftial Bodies 
move about it. Heaven of the fphere of fixed Stars,, 
the five Planets, . the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 
and laftly the Antichthon- 

Fram the fame. Fountain feems Ariftarchus the 
'Samian to have derived this Hypothefis, though fome 
atcribe the Invention thereof to him - T for he fuppofeth,. 
that s' the Sun and Planets move not, but that the 
Earth moveth round about the Sun, which is feated' 
in. .the middle. z Plutarch adds,, that Plato in his 
old Age repented for that he had placed the Earth 
in the midft. of the Univerfe,. and not- in its proper 
Place. 

! This Opinion was of. late revived by Nicolaus 
Copernicus, who confidering how inconvenient! and' 
trouble fome it is to- underftand, and maintain the 
Mo- 


Plur. dfe Anim. procr* * Ariftot de-C(r'o,.c. 13; 1 Arift. dt Crio, lib. *. “ Pliyf. c. 25-. » Plut. in Noma. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 5,. ». Ad Arift. dc Ccelo, >9. * Plut.,in : Nuint. » Ariftot. de Ceelo.lib. a. ’ Arift. loc. 

tit. 1 AriftVibid. * Arift. ibid. "" Plut. de Aninr. Procr. Sjnplic. ut ftyn. 1 Xnert. 8i S5. ■ T ArCbimcd. 

■c Atenir. Plut. jilac. 3, 1 j, * In Platomquteft: andin Numa. 
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Motions of the Heareris, arid immobility o£ the deed, the necsfiitics of Life often caufe Men to move 
Earth, explained it with admirable Ingenuity, after fefter pr flower; but in the incorruptible -Natur' 
the mind of the Pythagoreans. According tp whofe of the Sura, there cannot be jrifcdged any oaufe of 
Hypothefis, the Sun (as we faid) is fettled in the Swiftnefs and Siownefs. Wherefore the 
mid ft of the World, immoveable: The fphere of ream propoffd this Queftion, how the Phcentmendt 
fixed Stars in the extremity or outfide of the World, might be faived by circular and equal Motions, 
immoveable alfo ; betwixt thefe are difpofed the Pla- That Pythagoras himfelf obferved thefe Irregular!- 

pets, and amringft them the Earth as one of them ; ties, and the Ways to falve them, appeals front 
the Earth moves both about the Sun, and about his Jamblkhus, who faith, » he communicated a reve- 
proper Axis. Its diurnal Motion by one Revolu- lative right Knowledge of ail manner of motions of 
tion, makes a Night and a Day ; its annual motion the Spheres and Sure ; ■**, ^'bsbaoVJ.iw. 

about the Sun, hy one Revolution makes a Year; a vftaKiuv, ixx.tvTf»Tuauv it, i ■xUiSkkuv. •£„* 

fo as by reafon of his diurnal motion to the Eajl, the rrt°net&t is the anticipation of any Planet, either in 
Sun and other Sure feem to move to the TVeJi ; and refpect to fame other Planet, or to the fixed Stars, 
by reafon of its annual Motion through the Zodiach, 3T stAUvJ-rc is the falling later of any Planet, either 
the Earth itfelf is in one Sign,, and the Sun' kerni in rdpeft to foipe other Planet, or to the fixed 
to be in the Sign oppofite to it: Betwixt the Sun and Stairs. ’.Arwf ***j.a,. Inequality ; js, when the fame 
the Earth they place Mercury and Venus: Betwixt Planet moveth flower and fafter, according to its 
the Earth and the fixed Sure, Mars, Jupiter, and diftance from the) Sun, in the Pythagorick Hypo; 
Saturn: The Moon being next the Earth, is con- thefis ; (or in the Ptolemaick, from the Earth) 
tinually moved within the great Orb .betwixt Venus flowerin its Aphelium, fafter in itaPerihelium. 
and Mars , round about the Earth, as its Centre: . The two ways of falving thefe Phasnmnends, are 
Its Revolution about the Earth is compleated in a by Ecceittricis, or by Epicycles ; for a Heimcentrick 
Month ; about the Sun (together with the Earth) with an Epicycle , (as Eudoxus fir ft demonftrated) is 
in a Year. equipollent to an E'ccentrick. Eccentricity is, when 

the Center of their ' equhl Motion is diftant from the 
C H A P. II. Center of their apparent Motion. Both thefe ? 

Jamblichus afcribcs to Pythagoras, from whom per- 
Tbt Motions of the Planets. haps they were derived to Eudoxus, to whofe ln* 

vcntkm c others afcrijbc them. 

A S concerning the Courfo and Revolution of the _ 

Planets, z they affirm the great Year to be the CHAP. III. 

revolution of Saturn ; for the reft of the Planets ab- 

folve their Periods in a fhorter time ; but Saturn in The Intervals and Harmony of the Spheres, 

jk> led. than thirty Years, Jupiter in twelve Years, . . 

Mam in two; -the Sun [fpeaking according to the TDYtbagoras (faith d Cenforinus) aflerted, that this 
Pheerwienoh] in. one ; Met aery and Venus as the ■ whole World is made according to mufical Pro- 
Sun, [or to fpeak moife *xa£tly, Mercury in three portion, and that the,feven- Planets,; betwixt Heayen 
Months, Veuus in eight] thehMoon, as being next ^nd the Earth, which govern the qativities.of Mor- 
the Earth fooneft, in a Month. tals, have.a harmonious Motion^ and Intervals cot- 

According to this Inequality, appears the motion refpondent.to mufical Diaflemes, and render various 
of the Planets to our fight, by reafon that the Eye Sounds, according to their feveral Heights, fo con¬ 
i's out of the center of the:Orb : But in the whole fonant, that they make moil fweet Melody ; but to 
courfe of Aftronomy (faith Geminus) are fuppofed us.inaudible, ixy reafon.of the greatnets.of tbc Ndilo, 
.the motions, of the Sun; Moon,, and five Planets, which the narrow paflage of lour Ears is not.capable 
equal and circular, contrary..t& ! thordiurnal Revolu- to receive; For,.as Eratafthenes collected, that the 
tion of the World. The Pythagoreans firft apply- largeft circumference of the Earth is 252000 Stadia-, 
ing themfelves to thefe Difquilitions, fuppofed circu- fo Pythagoras declared ihow many Stadia there are 
lar and equal motions of the Sun, the Moon, and betwixt the Earth and every Star. In this meafure 
the five Planets; for they admitted notfuch irregu- of the World, we are to.underftand the Italic! Sta- 
larity in eternal and divine Bodies, that fometimes dium, which confiftsmf .625 Feet; for there are 0- 
they ihould move fwifeer, fometimes flower, 'and there of a different Length,- as the Olympic! of 6oo 
-iometimes fland ftill, as the ftationary -Points in the Feet, thel Pythici. of 500. . From, the Earth, there- 
P.anets. Neither in any fober, welt-tempered Per- .fore tathe Moon, Pythagoras canceived. to be about 
-Ion could we admit fuch irregularity of Pace. In- 1 26000 Stadia , and that diftance [according to mu¬ 

fical 

*,Anoa.vit-Pjth. V-d ?!«>• * Cap. 6. fc Loe.cit, * Liert. EuJox, * Dc 0ie ftatal.c. 13* 
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c-l Proportion] m a Tone ; from the Moon to 
tbrcvy (who ia Called efe.dc*) half m ante*,: as it 
sftre a Hemitme ; from thence to Pbojphorm, which 
ii the Star Femes, almoft as much, that is, another 
Hemitme ; from thence to the Sun twice as much, 
U it were a Tens and a half. Thus the Sun is di- 
gjjjt from the Earth three 7 mu and a half, which is 
called Diafente-, from the Moon two and a half, 
which is Durttfftrtn ; from the Sun to Mars, 
w ho is called n«eww, there is the fame Inter¬ 
val as from the Earth to the Moon, which makes a 
Tone ; from thence to Jupiter, who is called hui-hm », 
falfas much, which makes a Htmiittu \ from thence 
to the fupream Heaven, where the Signs are, a Hemi- 
tene alfo; fo that the Diaftem# from the fopream Hea¬ 
ven to the Sun is Diateffaro*, that is, two Ttmn and 
a half: from the fame Heaven to theTop of die Earth 
fix Touts, a Dmpaftm Concord. Moreover he 
referred to other Stan many Things, which the 
mailers of Mufick treat of, and fhowcd, ’that all this 
World is Enacmenick. Thus Cenjsrieaes. But * 
Pliny delivering this Opinion of Pythagoras, reckons 
feven Tones from the Earth to the iupeeam Heaven 
(or whereas Ctnftritoss accounts but a Hemitme from 
Saturn to the Zodiack, Pliny makes it Sejqmple. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Planet Venus. 

' ^Ext the Sun (frith Pliny) there is a great Star, 
called Femes, alternately errant, in Names 
emulating both the Sun and Moon. For, preveat- 


- -— Wf/ 

rand riling before Mw i ifo g , be Wire* theNamca 
Ltnjfir, m another Sun Mngiagon dm } on the 
wrfidtt, fluung as Sun-fit*, n it ended Fefpar, as 


othsrfidtt, fhiwngat Sun-frt, ithcalled Fefper, as 
proroguing Light, and performing the Office of the 
Moon ; which its Nature Pytbagoreu the Samiem firft 
found out, about the fqrty-fccond Olympiad., which 
was of Roma the 147 th Year. In Magnitiele it ex- 
cmdsall the other Stars, and 9 of fo greet Splendor, 
that this Star only cafe a Shadows whence it hath 
EKverfity of Names } fome sail it June-, others, Ifi s > 
others, Mtther of the Gads. By the Nature hereof, 
all things are generated upon Earth; for, at either 
riling, it fcattereth prolifrek Dew, fijpplying not 
pnly the Conceptions of Earth, but likewUe Simula¬ 
ting all living Creatures. It perforate the Revolts- 
tion of the Zodiatk in 348 Days, never receding 
from the Sun more than 46 Parts, according to Til 
mams. Thus Pliny. That there is a Mifhtkc in 
the Time, hath been already fhewn j but the Thing 
kfelf ia confirmed by Laertius, who affirms, Pytha¬ 
goras firft faid, that Fefper and Lacfer are the fame 
Star; yet elfewhere adds, that fome aferibe this to 
ParnUnidts. But that k was a Do&rine of the Py¬ 
thagoreans, appears from this Account given by To¬ 
mtoms-, the Star Juno many call Ft tin and Lucifer. 
All Perfons are not skilful in the Rules of frered A- 
ftronomy, and in the Sciences of rifing and letting 3 
for the fame Star is fometimes Hefter, when it fol¬ 
lowed] the Sun in fuch manner that it is coafpicuoua 
to us when the Sun is let} and fometimes Etms, when 
tf goeth before the Sun, and rilcth before Sun-riling. 


The DoSrine of PYTHAGORAS. 


CHAP. I. 

Ptsilofrphy, its Name, Definition, Parts , Method. 

T HE * Pyibagtftans being adotaed #ith theie are equivocally ; for Corporals are not docible, nor 
Studfes ofSdfthce; from theitce -afeended to ?dmit certain Knowledge, being infinite, and not 
perfeS the Works of the World,'and the compreltenfible by Science, and Thing which (as it 
rnncpla of Nature. were] are not, according to the Dinerence of all 

Pythagoras firft gave the Name to Philofophy, Things, neither can be rightly deferibed by any De- 
Appetitlon, and Love to Wiflom. ftnitioo. Of thole wbpft Nature is fuch as that they 
ri* ? tlW Sciehte of Troth in Things that are. cannot be known, it is tmpoffibie to frame a Science 1 
i*»gs that are, he caliedlinaiatcriaty and Eternals, wherefore neither is- it likely that there can fee a Love 
>nd (ole Agents, which are the IiiCdrpo reals; the reft of a Science which is not. But Other about fhat 
equivocally called fuch, by Participation with which is converfcnt about thoft Things which pro- 
Corporeals, Materials, and Corruptible!, perly are, and continue always the fame, and like 
" n '“.'n*ed «e not. Now fTi/dom » theS cience themfelves, and co-exift always with a true Appella- 
WtnoK Things which axe, bpt not of thoft which tion. Upon the Knowledge of thoft followed) that 

which 
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which is of equivocal 'things (though not fought 
after) as tto Science of Particulars follows the Science 
of Univer&ls:' For, as Arehitas faith. They who 
know Unsverfals well, will plainly fet what Particu¬ 
lars are. Wherefore Things that are, are not of 
one kind only and Amply, but of many various 
Kinds, Intelligiblesand Incorporeal, whofe Appel¬ 
lation is -m 5 eta , Things that are. Corporeal 
Things, fubjed to Senfe, are thofe which are by 
Participation of thole that are. Concerning all thefe, 
lie delivered moft proper Sciences, leaving nothing 
unexcufied, and delivered alfo to Men the common 
Sciences, as the Demonftrative, the Definitive, the 
Divifive, as is manifeft from the Commentaries of 
the Pythagereasu. 

Hereupon he defined Philofophy, * the Know¬ 
ledge of Things that are, as Things that are, and 
4 the Knowledge of Things divine and human, as 
alfo e the Meditation of Death, daily endeavouring 
to free tbe Soul from the Prifi n of the Body, and 
the Rcfemhlance of God as fer as is pofliblc for 
Man. 

For f the Scope of Philofophy is to free the Mind, 
(the divine Part of the Soul) which is planted in us, 
and to fet it at liberty, without which Liberty none 
can learn or perceive any thing folid or true by the 
Help or Benefit of Senfe ; for the Mind, according 
to him, feeth all Things, and hears all Things, all 
Things eHe are deaf and blind. 

In order hereunto it is, that Philofophy being of 
two Kinds, Pradicle and Theoretick; tho Pradicle, 
aexording to the Method of the Pythagoreans, pre¬ 
cedes the Theoreticlc. The Rcafon receive thus ex¬ 
plain’d by « Hierocles. 

Philofophy is the Purification and Perfection of hu¬ 
man Life\ PurificationfYarh material Irrationalirfand 
the mortal Body ; Perfection, from the Recovery of its 
own excellent Life, reducing it' to the' divine Refirn- 
blance. Virtue and Truth are chirfly able to ffeCt 
thefe , that taking away Excefs of Pajftons, this (right¬ 
ly had) inducing tbe divine Form. 

Ftrjl are laid down the InflruClions of PraCiick Vir¬ 
tue ; for we mujl compofe tbe Irrationality which is in 
us, and then (fa prepar'd) apply ourfelves to the 
Knowledge of the more divine Things. For as it 
is not pofjible for the Eye, being full of Din, and not 
cleanfed, to look upon things very bright ; fo neither can 
the Soul, not poJTcjfing Virtue, gaze upon the Beauty of 
Truth. For that which is not pure, is not capable of 
touching that which is pure. PraCiick Philofophy pro- 
duceth Virtue ; Theoretick, Truth. As in thefe golden 
Verfes (of Pythagoras ) we find the PraCiick Philofo¬ 
phy, called human Virtue, but tbe Theoretick celebra¬ 
ted at divine Virtue, when clojing tbe In/lruClions ’ of 
civil Virtue. 


G 0 R A IS, Put JX 

Thefe labour (faith he) jtudy thefe, and theft 
Tebivine Virtue thefe thy Steps direCl. 

Firft therefore a Man muft be made good fo,„ * 
God: Good the Civil Virtues render a Man ’ but t k; 
Sciences conducing to the Divine Virtue divinifr 
But to thofe who afeend, the lefler Things precede 
the greater j for which Reafon in the Pythagoricd 
Precepts, the Rules of Virtue are firft delivered 
teaching us to afeend from the greateft Ufc of I if-’ 
to the Divine Refemblance. * 

h Three Wavs, fay they, Man may become better 
than himfelf; firft, by Conversion with the Gods* 
for it is necci&ry, that he who addrefleth himfelf to 
them, at that time, fequefter himfelf from all Evil 
afEmilating himfelf as near as he can to God. <*! 
condly, by Well-doing, for that is proper to God 
and therein he imitates God. Thirdly, by Death • 
for if the Soul in this Life, being a little fcparated 
from the Body, becometh better, and beginneth to 
divine in Dreams by Viftons and Extafie* of Difeafes 
it will be much better when it flmfll be wholly fepa’ 
rated from the Body. ' 

Hence he affirmed^ that 1 the moft confiderable of 
all Things human, is to inform the Soul concerning 
Good and Ill: That k Men have perfect Felicity 
when they have a good Soul; or that 1 the Know- 
lege of the Perfection of the Virtues of foe Sou 1 u the 
chief Felicity : That “ every Man is appoints By 
God to know and to contemplate: That " Virtue tt 
a Harmony, and fo is all Good, even God himfelf: 
That ° the End or chief Good is to refemblc God; 
whence he exprefly laid. Follow God, not vifible to 
the Eye, Bur intelligible fo the Uwderlfending, by 
the Harmony of the World : That the moft ex¬ 
cellent Things given by tfieTJods unto Men, are, 
to fpeak Truth, and” to benefit others, (Theoretick 
and Pradlick Virtue] and that each of thefe refembled 
the Works of God, to this latter Strabo alludes, 
commending thofe who laid, T Men imitate tbe 
Gods moft whert they’benefit others: The former 
is confirmed by * Porphytius t thac J* advifed above 
all Things to fpeak Truth, W that only isabMto 
finite Men like to the Gods V Jbt God himfelf, as be 
Beam'd of the Magi, who term Turn Oromafdes, id 
his Body refembles Light, in bis Soul Truth. This 
is that (Divinity) which ’ JamUichus reckons 

laft in hjs Recapitulation of the Heads of the P^tha- 
gorick Philofophy, and is- the. feme with which foe 
golden Verfes conclude, thus. 

ThenJlript of Plrfb up to free ^Ethcr foar, 

A dtatblefs God, Divine, mortal no more. 

S E C 
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SECT. I. 

Praflick Philofophy, its Parts ; andfrft of Peedeu- 
tick. 

P Ra&ick Philofophy teems to have been the Invent 
tion of Pythagoras ; for Ariftotle affirms that he 
firft undertook to difcourfeconcerning Virtue j That 
Socrates is generally efteemed the Author thereof, 
perhaps is only becaufe, as Ariftotlt adds, coming af¬ 
ter him he difcourfed better and more fully there- 

U * > To this Part of Philofophy alludes * this Sentence 
of Pythagoras ; That the Difcourfe of that Philofo- 
pher is vain, by which no Paffion of a Man is heal¬ 
ed; for as there is no Benefit of Medicine, if it ex¬ 
pel not Difeafes out of Bodies, fo neither of Philofo¬ 
phy, if >t expel not ill out of the Soul. 

* Virtues being of two kinds, private , which re- 
fpe£l ourfelves, and peoblick, which have Reference to 
others; Pythagoras teems to have comprehended the 
firft under Peedeutick, the fecond under Politick. 
v Laertius affirms he writ three Treatifes, Padeutick, 
Politick, Phyfick. The Heads of Peedeutiek , accord¬ 
ing to the general Recapitulation of w Jamhlichus, 
feem to have been thefe, Inftitution , Silence, Ahjli- 
nence from Flejb , Fortitude , Temperance , Sagacity. 

C H A P. I. 

. Inftitution , Silence, Ahjlinence. 

/^Oncerning Inftitution, (Ac. there are thefe Sen- 
^ fences and Precepts of Pythagoras, preferred by 
Stobeeus and others. 

1 We ought to make choice of the beft Courfe of 
Life; for Cuftom will make it pleafant. Wealth' is 
a weak Anchor, Glory a weaker : The Body, Ma- 
giftrades. Honours, all thefe are infirm and unable. 
What are then able Anchors ? Wifdom, Magnani¬ 
mity, Fortitude; thefe noTempeft fhakes. This 
is the Law of God, that Virtue only is folid ; ail 
elfe are but trifles. 

7 To take away Bitternefs from Wormwood, and 
Liberty from Speech, are both alike. 

1 Endeavour not to conceal thy Faults with Words, 
but to mend them by Reproof. 

* It is not fo hard to offend, as not to reprove an 
offending Perfon. 

6 As the Sicknefs of the Body, if hid or praifed, 
is not healpd j fo the Soul cherifhed in its Ways, or 
concealed, is not reformed. 

c Rejoice more in Reprovers than in Flatterers : 
Fly from Flatterers as Enemies. 
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« We ought either to be filent, or to fpeak things 
that are better than Silence. 

* It is better to throw a Stone at random, than an 
idle Word. 

f Comprehend not few things in many Words, 
but many things in few Words. 

* We muft faithfully reftore to him that entrails 
us, the Depofitum , not only of Money, but of 
Words. 

h Of Opinion, the Pythagoreans faid thus: It is 
the Part of a Man void of underftanding, to adhere 
to all Mens Opinions, efpecially to that which is 
maintained by the greateft Number: for to conceive 
and judge aright is proper to few; it only belongs to 
the knowing, who are not many : this Power there¬ 
fore extends not to many. On the other fide, it is 
no lefs Madnefs to contemn all Conception and Opi¬ 
nion. Such a Perfon muft be unlearned and unreCti- 
fiable; for it is neceflary, that he who is ignorant 
learn thofe things whertof he is ignorant; and that 
he who learneth, addict and refign himfelf to his 
Teacher. In a word, they faid. It is neceflary that 
fuch young Men as would be preferved, fhould adduft 
themfelves to the Conceptions and Opinions of their 
Elders, and fuch as lead a good Life. 

Now in the whole Courfe of human Life, there 
are certain diftinCt Ages, which are not temerarioufly 
to be connected ; fQt they are expelled by one ano¬ 
ther, unlefs a Man be well and rightly order’d from 
his Birth. It is requifite therefore, that from the 
Inftitution of a Child in Goodnefs, Temperance, 
and Fortitude, a great Part be tranfmitted to his 
Youth, when he arrives at that Age ; likewife of 
his Youth inftituted in Goodnefs, Fortitude and 
Temperancp, a great Part be tranfmitted to his man¬ 
ly Eftate. Herein the Courfe ordinarily taken, is 
ridiculous; for moft think that Children ought to be 
well order’d, inftrufled in Temperance, and to ab- 
ftain from ail things odious and undecent; but when 
they come to be Youths, moft leave them to their 
own Management, to do what they pleafe ; where¬ 
as at that Age they are fubjerit to both forts of Vices, 
of Children, and of Men. To fhun Study and 
Order, and to follow Play and Wantonnefe, the 
Vice of Childhood, is likewife moft proper toYouth. 
Again, vehement Deftres, Ambition, and the like, 
the Affections of Manhood, infinuate into Youth-; 
for which reafon, this Age requireth Care above all 
the reft. In fine, a Man fhould never be fo given 
over, as to do whatfoever he pleafcth; but that there 
fhould always be fome Overfeer prefident over the 
reft, a legitimate fitting Magiftiate, whom every 
Citizen ought to obey. For a living Creature, as 
foon as ever it is negleCted, fells into Ill and Wicked- 
nefs. 


They 



They affirm, That they often have enquir’d and 
examin’d, for what reafon we give Children Food at 
fet times, and moderately ; the ordinary Anfwer is. 
That Order and Moderation are good : their Con¬ 
traries, Diforder and Immoderatenefs, ill; as is ma- 
nifeft, in as much as to be a Glutton, or a Drunkard* 
is efteemed a great Reproach. For if none of thefe 
were ufeful and beneficial to us when we arrive at 
Man’s Eftate, it were needlefs to accufiom ourfelves* 
whilft Children, to fitch Order. It is the fame in 
other Habits. We fee it manifeft alfo in all other 
Kinds of living Creatures, which are taught by Man 
from the very Beginning, as Whelps, and the like, 
thofe things which they are requir’d to pra&ife when 
they are come to full Growth. Thus Jamblichus. 
Of Silence , Ab/linence , and the whole Cdurfe of his 
Injiitution, we have formerly treated. 

CHAP. II. 

Fortitude. 

1 'T' H E greateft Argument of the Pythagorean! for 
Fortitude, was, for that they fully perfuaded 
themfelves, that of all human Chances, nothing 
ought to happen unexpectedly to any, but that they 
fhould expeCt all things Which were not within their 
own Power. Precepts of Pythagoras, tending to this 
Virtue, are thefe. 

k Do thofe things which you judge to he good, althd 
after you have done thim , you Jhkll be difejleemtd ; 
for the Vulgar is an ill Judge of all good things : As 
you defpife their Praife , fa defpife their Difpraife. 

1 He forbad to forfake the Priteliion and Station if 
this Lfe, without the Command of our.fupremt Lord. 

chap, iil 

Temperance and Continence. 

* T T E often ufed this Apophthegm, to all hu Audi- 
-*■ tors, whether many or few: We mujj avoid 
with our utmoji Endeavour , and amputate with Fire 
and Sword, and by all other means., from the Body, 
Sicknefs ; from the Soul, Ignorknte ; from the Belly, 
Luxury, from a City, Sedition j from a Family, Dif- 
tord ; from all things, Excefs. 

n It is better to live lying on the Ground with a 
fettled Confidence, than to have a^goldeti Bed and be 
troubled. 

° Tempcranee is the Strength of the Soul; for it 
»the Light of the Soul clear from Paffion. 

'To ferve Paffions is more grievous than to ferve 
Tyrants. 


i It is impoffible he can be free, who ferves P a ffi 
ins, and is governed by them. 
r No Man is free who doth not command himfrir 
• The Labour of Continence precede, all Sle£ t 


” It is better to die, than to doad the-Soul by I n . 
temperance. 7 

* He raid, that Drnnfcennefi is a little Madnefi. 
or, that it is the Study of Madnefi ; or, as Laertius 
that it is the Canker of the Flower of the Mind. * 


1 He admonifhed all Men to Ham Ambition and 
Vain-glory, beoaufe thefe chiefly excite Envy. 

■ He difeommended all Exoefi, frying, that we 
ought not to exceed a doe Proportion in Labour and 

Food. 

*> We ■mod confide*-, there are three Kinds of 
things which doferve to be furfiwd and acquired t 
the firfi is of thofe which are hanoewfele and virtuous ; 
the fecund, conducing to Life; the ttft, Pltafures - 
Not the vulgar enchanting Plea faro, for that he al¬ 
lowed not; but the fetid and gsave, free from blame. 
For, he faid, there are two Kinds of Pltafure, 
whereof that which indulgeth to the Belly, and te 
Laicivioufnefs, by fbrofufenofi oAWeaidi, he com- 
par’d to the murtherous Songs of theSjo-/nr; the other, 
which confifis in things, honelLand juft, as alfo in the 
Neceflaries of Life, is fWeet as Well as the firft, and 
withal it is not followed hy Repentance. Hither 
perhaps alludes c Clemens, who faith, Pythagoras ad- 
vifed to efteem -the Mufes Cweeter tfannd^mnr; teach- 
ing, that we fhould ftudy Leareungnat withiDelight; 
whereby he condemned the other Delight of the 
Mind.whichisfalkcioua. 

4 Pythagoras feeing one that made himfclf fit hy 
-exercifing and eating; • This Mato (faith be).w,llmt 
otafa to snake ajlriaer Prifanfir bimfalf. . 

* The Pythagoreans exhorted Inch as came into 
their Society, to £hun Pleafure as much as.any thing 
that ought to be avoided ; for nothing’ fo deceives us, 
and draws into Sin, as this Paffion. in; general, as 
it ieems, they endeavour’d not to do any thing .which 
might tend to Pieafurc, this Scope being for the moil 
part undecent add hurtful ; but that they fhould aim 
at what is good and decent, to do what they ought. 
In-the next place, to difeem what, is conveniatt and 
beneficial, it requireth a more than ordinary Judg¬ 
ment. 

As to that which is called Defire, they laid thui: 
Defire is a» Impulfion and Appetite of the Soel, ei¬ 
ther 


rutix f rr hag o *4 s. + s . 

th* r of fame Repletion, er Derogation of Tome thing* thereto, and in a laborious, temperant and tolerant 
belonging to Senfe, or the fcnfitive Afeflion. This Life. Of the things in human Life there are many, 
plffion » various* and the msi auiltiplicious of all in which to be late conversant is heft; of this kind is 
that belong to Man. Of human Defirm many are Coition, A Youth ought lb to be educated, as not 
icquir’d and framed by the Perfons themfclves; to addiift himfclf thereto before twenty Years of 
wherefore this Paffion requireth greateft Care and Ob- Age j and when arrived at thofe Years, to ufe it fel- 
fervation, and corporeal Exercifcs more than ordina- dom is beft, if we efteem a good Habit of Body ; 
ry. For the Body, when its Aliment is evacuated, for Intemperance and Good rarely meet in the fame 
to defire Repletion, is natural; and again, being re- Perfon. 

plejs, to defire Evacuation, is natural alfo: But to They commended the Rites and Laws of the Anr 
defire fuperfluous Aliment, or fuperfluous and fum* dents, in the Greek Cities, not to L'e with Mothers, 
ptuous Raiment and Lodging, or fuperfluous and va- or Daughters, or Sifters, nor in a Temple, nor in 
nous Houfhold-ftuff, and Utenfib, and Cups, and Publick, for this is evil; and to procure all poffible 
Servants, and Herds of Cattle bred for Diet; in a Impediments thereof, is very profitable, 
word, of all human Paflians, this is moft fiich, that They were of Opinion, that all unnatural igno- 
it never is at a Stay, but proceeds to-infinite. Where* minious Generations ought to he taken away, and 
fore, from our very Childhood, Care muft be taken, thofe only preferved which were according to Na- 
that we defire fuch things as ate needful, and (bun ture, with Temperance, and Lawful, 
vain and fuperfluous Defires; being uadifturbed, and They cpnceived, that fuch as go about to beget 
clear from fuch Appetites, and contemning thofe Children, ought to have much Providence of their 
who deferve Contempt, being fetter’d in their De- future Wire. The firft and greateft Providence is, 
f| res . to prepare himfelf for that A diion by a temperate. 

It is of moft Concernment to obferve the vain, healthful Life; not eating too much at unfeafonabte 
hurtful, fuperfluous Defirw of. thofe, who are tran- Times, not ufing fuqh Meats as deprave the Habits 
{ported by their Power: there is nothing fo abftrrd, of the Body ; but above all things, not to perform it 
whereto the Souls of fuch Perfons, Children, Men when drunk: for they drought that by iM, and dif- 
and Women, are not tranfported. The moft van- cordant, and difturbed Temperament, die Seed be- 
ous is that of Meats, infinite is the multitude of came adulterate. They alfo thought him a foolifh. 
Fruits, infinite of Roots, ufcd by Mankind. Be- inconfiderate Perfon, who being defirous of Chil- 
fides this, all forts ofTlafti, making it their bufineft dren, and taking a Wife to that End, ihould not 
to find, of terrpftsial, volatile, and aquatile Crea- with utmoft Study forefee by what means his Ifliie 
tures, wherewith to fetisfy their Tafts, and aH Va- might be moft advantaged. They who love Dog? 
ricty of drefing them, with the mixture of all kind are very careful of their Breed, as of which they 
of Juices, whereby Mankind is really prophetick and fhall breed, and when, and accordingly the Whelps 
multiform, as to the Motion of the Soul; for every prove; the like do they who love Birds. But tho’ it 
feveral fort of Meat is Caufc of a peculiar Conftita- be well known, that they who breed any other kind 
tion. Now Men behold that thefe produce great of living Creature, ufe their utmoft Endeavour to 
Alteration, as Excefc of Wine to foah a degree ex* procured generous Race; vet Men have no Refpeift 
hileiates; further, eanfeth Frenzy and Diforder : -Hot to their own Offspring, but beget them^Tnconfide- 
thofe things wiueh difeovor not .fo ayaah their Force rately, and bring tjiem up neghgently. This is the 
and Efficacy, they are ignorant of, notwithstanding chief and moft manifeft Caufc that fo many Men are 
that whatfoever Food we take, is Caufc of feme pe- evil and wicked, the greater Part begetting their 
culiar Conftitrition. Wherefore it is a great Part of Children like Bea£s, without any Confideration. 
Wifdom to know and underftand what kind and Finally, * Pythagoras difeeurfing concerningthe Be- 
Qgantity of Meat is sequtfee for Nour^unant neftt f vnureal Pleafurei, advifid, in the Ssemmer- 
This Science vau Jbrft communicated by Apall* and time to abftain wholly from Coition i in the Winter, 
Pam, afterwards by the sEfiulopiant. to ufe ft bet rarely ; fir it is generally hurtful: hut the 

Concerning Genawtion, ‘ be feed (has: We ought continual Ufe thereof caufeth Debility , and it moft per- 
principally to obfeme,that which is called meioeeo. Laertius faith. Ho advifed, thatin the 

precocious : for neither too forward Plants nor Ani- Winter and Spring itftumU not be ufed stall ; in Sum- 
mals, before tbcidtie Sofao > when they are i* theur mid Autumn but Jfiringly ; fir ut nil times it * ts 

full Strength. Youaha thexefore pnd Virgins ought pernicious and prejudicial to the Hfaltb. Asut 1 being 
to be educated in Labour, *nd Exercifes, and Adi- ashed. At what time a Man ftrntld nfr ttf be nit¬ 
ons conducing fo Fortitude, ufing Food convenient Jwerod, fVbem he hath a mind to ho weaker. 

M m m 2 CHAP. 

' n " J: T 11-T/r .iinrller le fr’er- «*“* All Frarueet Mt of jtrifiutnm ; perh.pt i« bekopd to bU Book, Dtrito 

fjtbcfore. * Diodor. eacerpe VeleC p. *f7- 
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TrtHAGORAS. Partly. 


CHAP. IV. 

Sagacity and Wifdom. 

T O Wifdom (the laft general Head of Padeutick) 
belong the Sentences of Pythagoras. 
h The Strength. Wall, and Armour of a wife Man 
is Wifdom. 

Call to mindthat mofl Men acknowledge Wifdom 
to be the grcatefl Good ; but few endeavour to poffefs 
this greateft Good. 

' The Sacrifices of Fools are the Food of Fire ; their 
Donatives the Subfiftence of facrilegious Perfims. 

k A Horfe is not to be guided without a Br idle, nor 
Riches without Wifdom. 

1 He conceived the Impofition of Names on things to 
be the higheft Part of Wijdom. 

SECT. II. 

Of Politick, the other Part of PraStick Philofophy. 


T H E Heads of Politick (according to m Jambli- 
chus) are thefe : Common Canverfation, Friend- 
Jhip, Worjhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead , and 
Law-making. 

" They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor of all 
politick Difcipline. He ufed to fay, that amongft 
Beings nothing is pure, but every thing partakes of 
fome other, as Earth of Fire, Fire of Water and 
Air. In like manner, Honeft partakes of Difhoneft, 
Juft of Unjuft, and the like. Hence it is, that Rea- 
lon is carried away to either Side. There are two 
Motions, one of the Body, the other of the Mind ; 
one Irrational, the other Elective. Commonwealths 
he compar’d to a rcdlangled Triangle, wherein one 
Side confifts of three Parts, the Bafe of five, the 
other Side of the Mean between them, of four. In 
the Coincidence of thefe Lines with one another, and 
their Squares, we behold delineated the beft Form of 
a Commonwealth, [and of Juftice.] 


CHAP. I. 

Common Canverfation. 

T O common Converfation belong thefe Maxims 
of Pythagoras. 

° A Stranger juft , is to be preferr’d not only before a 
Countryman, but before a Kinfman. 

o Efteem it a great Part of good Education, to be 
able to fuffer the want of Education in others. 

s Dcftrt that they who converfe with you, Jhould ra¬ 
ther refpeii than fear you: for Admiration accompanies 
Refpeli ; Hatred, Fear. 

’ There being a Juftice in the mutual Converfation 
of Men one towards another ; of this alio the Pytha¬ 
goreans deliver’d this manner. There is in the com¬ 
mon Converfation of Men one opportune, another 
importune: They differ in Diverfity of Age, and in 
Dignity, and in Nearnefs of Affinity, and Benefi- 

** Stob. Term. 3- 1 Ibid. 4. * Ibid. 90. * Cic. 

firm, 9. * ibid. 19. * Ibid. 44. • Jamb* c. 30, 


cence, and, if there be any thing like thefe, i n mu _ 
tual Differences. For there is a kind of Converfation 
which appeareth, to the Younger towards the Young, 
er, not to be importune; but, towards the Elder; it 
is importune: for no kind, neither of Anger, nor of 
Menacing, or Boldnels, but all fuch kind of Impor¬ 
tunity ought diligently to be avoided by the Younger 
toward the Elder. In like manner is the Reafon of 
Dignity ; for coming to a Perfon endow’d with true 
Worth and Virtue, it is neither decent nor oppor¬ 
tune to fpeak much, or to commit any of the fore- 
mention’d things. Like thefe alfo are thofe which 
concern fuch as have oblig’d and deferv’d well of others. 

1 here is a various and multiplicious Ufe of Op¬ 
portunity. For of thole that are angry and incens’d, 
fome do it opportunely, others importunely: and a- 
gain, of thofe who covet, and defire, and have Ap¬ 
petite, it may be opportune for fome to purfue thofe 
things, not for others. The fame Reafon there is 
of other Affections, and ACtions, and Difpofitions, 
and Converfations, and Interceffions, and Difcour- 
fes. But Opportunity is of fuch a Nature, that it is 
docible, and undeceivable, and capable of Ad, and 
generally, and (imply, having nochiug of all thofe 
in it. But the Confequents are of fuch a kind, that 
they together, decent, and convenient, and the like, 
attend the Nature of Opportunity. 

They held that there is a Primacy ia every thine, 
and that every-where there is one thing which is belt, 
in Science, and in Experience, and in Generation; 
likewife in a Family, and in a City, and in an Ar¬ 
my, and in all fuch like Conftxtutions: Bat it^diffi¬ 
cult to difeern and understand the Nature of the Pri¬ 
macy in all the aforefaid things; for in Sciences it is 
the Part of more than ordinary Intelligence, by clear 
Intuition, to difeern and judge the Parts of the thing, 
which is the Primacy of then*. But there is great 
Difference, and almoft of the whole and general a 
Hazard, in not rightly taking the Primacy : for, in 
a word, nothing can afterwards be right, if the true 
Primacy be not known. The feme Manner and 
Reafon is in other kinds of Primacy ; for neither can 
a Family be well governed, where there is not a 
true Matter, and voluntary Government; for it is 
requifite, that both thefe be voluntary in the Pre¬ 
fecture, as well he who is chief, as thofe who are 
fubjeeft to him. As Learning is tbew right, when 
there is fuch Conformity betwixt the Matters and the 
Scholars, that they will teach, thefe will learn; for 
if either be refractory, it cannot be rightly perform¬ 
ed. In this manner he conceived it to be fit for In¬ 
feriors tb'obey Superiors, Diftiplcs their Matters. 
CHAP. II. 


Frtendftsip. 

• TftYthagoras evidently demonftrated, that there is 
■* a Friendfhip of all unto all; of Gods towards- 
Tufc. 1 . *5. ■ Cap. 6 . ' • Jamb. c. *7. !*** 
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Men, by Piety and religious Worfhip; of Do&rines 
to one another; of the Soul to: the Body; of the ra¬ 
tional Part to the Irrational, by Philofophy and its 
Theory3 of Men towards one another; betwixt 
Countrymen, by right Obfervation of Laws3 be¬ 
twixt Strangers, by right Phyfiology ; of a Man to 
jus Wife, or Children, or Brethren, and Servants, 
by unperverted Communion. In a word, of all to¬ 
wards all; moreover of fome irrational Creatures, by 
Tuftice and natural Affinity and Communion 3 of the 
Body, in itfclf mortal, a Conciliation and Combina¬ 
tion of the contrary Faculties, by Health and whole- 
fome Diet, and Temperance, in Imitation of the 
good Compofure in the Elements. In all thefe, of 
one and the fame, according to Comprehenfion of 
the Name ¥nenAQxtp,'Pythagoras js acknowledg’d to 
be the Inventor and. Lawgiver: And fo admirable a 
Friendfhip did he deliver to thofe who enquired of 
him, that, unto this Day, faith Jamblichus^ we fay 
of thofe who are intimately joined together by Friend- 
fhip, they are of the Py thagoreans. 

We mud add the Inftitution of Pythagoras here¬ 
in, and the Exhortations he ufcd to his Diiciples. 
They were advifed to take away all Contention, 
and Love of Controverfy, out of true Friendfhip^ 
if poffible out of all. But if that be not poffible, at 
lead out of that which is our own Country, and ge¬ 
nerally that towards Elders. Likewife out of that 
towards Benefactors 3 for to become Antagonifts, or 
conteft with fuch, when we are fallen into Anger, 
or fome other Paffion, is not confident with the 
Prefervation of the Amity we have with them. They 
faid, that in Friendfhip there ought to be lead 
Scratches and Cuts 3 and, if any happen, we fhould 
fly and fubdue Anger. It were bed that both fhould 
do fo, but chiefly the younger 5 and that thofe Ex- 
ercifes which they called miJktmens, ought to be 
made from the Elder towards the Younger, with 
much Commendation and Benevolence. That 
there appear much Care and Tendernefs in thofe 
who give the Correction 5 for by this means the Cor¬ 
rection fhall be profitable. That we do not extirpate 
Credit out of Friendfhip, neither in jed nor in ear- 
• neft 3 for it is not eafy to heal the F'riendfhip betwixt 
Men, if once a Falfhood liath incurred into the 
Manners of thofe who call themfelves Friends. 

That we mud not renounce Friendfhip for Adver- 
fity, or any other Impotence which happens in Life. 
That Renunciation of Friendfhip only is commen¬ 
dable, which is made by reafon of fome great Wic- 
kednels and Mifdemeanour. But that we mud not 
take away our Friendfhip from them, unlefs they be¬ 
come abfolutely wicked 3 and, before we take it off, 
we mud ingenioufly paufe, to try, if by Contedati- 
on and Fight he may be diverted from this ill Habit, 
and become rectified. We mud fight, not inWords, 
but Actions 3 the Fight is lawful and pious. Tho’ 

i Cic. Off. x. 
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Difference of Power be not a juft Ground for one 
Man to fight with another, yet this is a juft Ground, 
even the mod juft that is poflible. 

They faid, that to a Friendfhip that will prove 
true, are requir’d many Definitions and Rules 5 thefe 
mud be well difcern’d, and not confufedly : More¬ 
over, it ought to be accommodated to the Difpofiti- 
on of others, that no Converfation be made negli¬ 
gently and vainly, but with RefpeCt and right Or¬ 
der : Neither that any Paffion be excited vainly, and 
wickedly, and finfully, as Concupifcence or Anger. 
The fame of the other Paffions and Habits. 

Much more admirable are thofe things which they 
defin’d concerning the Community of the divine 
Good, and thofe concerning the Unanimity of the 
Mind, and thofe concerning the divine Mind. For 
they mutually exhorted one another, that they 
fhould not tear afunder the God which is in them. 
Thus their Study of Friendfhip byWords and Add¬ 
ons had reference to fome divine Temperament, and 
to Union with God, and to Unity with the Mind, 
and the divine Soul. Thus Jamblichus. 

b He conceived the Extremity (or End) of Friend- 
Jhtp, ta be the making one. of two. c Man ought to be 
one. This Sentence (faith Clemens) is myftick. d He 
-firft fkid, surd t'lKuv, and <pi*.iae i ohvrm. 

CHAP. nr. 

Worjhip of the Gods. 

* nr H E Principles of worfhipping the Gods, pro- 
-*• pofed by Pythagoras and his F olio wers,are thefe. 
That all which they determine to be done, aim 
and tend to the Acknowledgment of the Deity : 
This is the Principle 5 and the whole Life of Man 
confifts in this, that he follow God 5 and this the 
Ground of Philofophy. For Men do ridiculoufly, 
who feek that which is good any where elfe than 
from the Gods. They do as if a Man in a Coun¬ 
try, govern’d by a King, fhould apply his Service to 
fome Citizen of inferior Magiftracy, and negleCt the 
fupreme Governor. In the fame manner conceive 
they that fuch Men do 5 for, fince there is a God, 
we muft confefs that Good is in his Power. Now 
all, to thofe whom they love and delight in, give 
good things 5 and to the contrary to thefe, their 
Contraries. Therefore it is manifeft, that fuch 
things are to be done in which God delights. 

Thus he'defined particularly of all things. To 
believe of the Divinity, that it is, and that it is in 
fuch manner as to Mankind 3 that it overlooks them, 
and negleCts them not 3 the Pythagoreans, taught by 
him, conceived to be profitable. For .we have need 
of fuch a Government, as we ought not in any tiling 
to contradict 3 fuch is that which proceeds from the 
Divinity 3 for the Divinity is fuch, that it merits the 
Dominion of all. Man they affirmed to be, rightly 
fpeaking, 
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(peaking, a Creature reproachful and fickle, as to his 
Appetites, Attentions, and other Paffions; he there¬ 
fore hath need of fuch Government and Guidance, 
from which proceeds Moderation and Order. Now 
they conceived, that every one being confcious of 
the Ficklenefs of his own Nature, (hould never be 
forgetful of Sanctity, and Service towards the Divi¬ 
nity ; but always have (the Divinity) in their Mind, 
how it overlooks and ©bferves human Life. 

In fine, they fey, that Pythagoras was an Imita¬ 
tor of the Orphean Conftitutions, worfliipping the 
Gods after the manner of Orpheus, placed in brazen 
Images, not reprefenting the Forms of Men, but of 
the Gods themfelves, who comprehending and fore- 
feeing all things, refemble in Nature and Form the 
whole. He declared their Purifications and Rites, 
which are called -nKt-mi, having the mod exa£l 
Knowledge of them. 

Moreover they affirm, he made a Competition of 
the divine Philosophy and Service; Part whereof he 
had learned from the Orpheam, Part from the Egyptian 
Priefts; fome from the Chaldeans and Magi ; fome 
from the Eleuftnian Rites, and thofe in Imbtr, and 
Samo-Thracia, and Delos, and the Celia, and Ibt- 
rians. 

Amongft the Latins alfo is read the feqred Dif- 
courfe of Pythagoras ; not to all, but to tuch as are 
admitted to the Do&rine of excellent things, and are 
not addicted to ought that is dilhoneft. 

It preferibes, that Men offer Libation thrice; and 
Apollo gives Oracles from a Tripod, becauife Number 
firft confifts in a Triad. 

That we muff fecrificc to Venus on the fixth Day, 
becaufe that is the firft common Number of the 
Number of univerfal Nature. Now after all ways, 
the thing divided in like manner, aflumes as well the 
Power of thofe things which are taken away, as of 
thofe which are left. 

That to Hercules we ought to iacrifice on the 
eighth Day of the Month, in refpedl of his being 
born at the End of (even Months. 

It faith alfo. That we ought to enter into a Tem¬ 
ple having a pure Garment, and in which none hath 
flept the Sleep of Slothfulnefe; black and ruflet, tefti- 
fy ing Purity in Ratiocinations of Equality and Ju- 
itice. 

It commanded, that if Blood be filed unwillingly 
in a Temple, that it be either taken up in a DiJh, or 
fcatter’d into the Sea ; for that is the firft Element, 
and moft eftimabie of all Creatures. 

It faith likewife, that a Woman ought not to be 
brought to-bed in a Temple, for it is religious ; that 
the Divinity of the Soul {hould be annexed to the 
Body in a Temple. 

It commanded, that upon holy Days we cut not 


our Hair, nor pare our Nails j, intimating, that th* 
Increafe of our Goods ought not to be prefcrr’d he. 
fixe the Empire of the Gods. “ be ‘ 

. That we muft not kill a Flea in the Temple, be¬ 
caufe to the Deity we ought not to offer any fim^. 
fluous things, or Vermine ; but that the Gods are to 
be worshipped with Cedar, Laurel, Cynrefe aivt 
Myrtle, £*r. ’ 

f . He feid. Piety and Religion are chiefly comurfant 
in our Minds , at fuch time as tut attend the divine 
Rites. 

t That the Gods and Heroes art mi te be worfkiptei 
with equal Honours ; but that the Gods nm/l always it 
worjhipped with Applauft, (or Silence at the Celebra¬ 
tion of their Rites) we being white and pure -. Heroes 
only from Noon. [‘He advifed, that fuch as fecrifice 
fhould prefect themfelves to the Gods, not in rich 
but in white and clean Garments ; and that not only 
the Body be clear from all Bkunifh, but that they 
bring alfo a pure blind.] Purity is acquir'd by Ex- 
piatims, and Bathings, and Sprinhlings ; and by re¬ 
fraining from Murther, and Adultery, and all Pollu¬ 
tion ; and by abflaimng from the Fit/h if things that die 
of themfelves, and from Mallets, and.Mclauures, and 
Sheep, and oviparous Creatures, mod Beansq and all 
other things which are commanded by thofe who have tie 
Dare of faered Rites. ■ 

‘ He permitted not , that any Jheuld fray far bim/df, 
btcaufe none knoweth what is goad for bimfelf. 

k An Oath is juJI, and therefore Jupiter itftmamtd 
*!Of «€K 1 He commanded his Difciples to he very 
backward in taking an Oath j but that when they 
have taken it, they (hould be very forward and dili¬ 
gent to keep k. 

CHAP. IV. 

Piety U the Dead. 

F iety to the Dead was a Part, not the Jeaft, of the 
Pythagerici DoCfrine : Whence * Cicero (peaking 
of the Immortality of the Soul ; Mere prevalent with 
me, fiuth be, is the Authority ef the Ancients, or our 
Anchors, who afforded the Dead ft rdigmus Rites-, 
■which certainly they bad not darn, sf they had conceived 
that nothing pertains to them ; or of theft who wore in 
this Country, and inftru£Ud Magna Gnecia, tubitb 
new is abtlijh'd , but then Jhursflfd, with than hjli- 
iutions and Precepts. 

m Pythagoras allow’d not the Bodies of the Dead 
to be burned ; herein imitating the Magi, as not wil¬ 
ling that any Mortal (hould participate of divine Ho¬ 
nour. The Pythagerici Cuft o en , as described by 
* Pliny, was, to put die Dead into earthen Bands, 
amongft Leave of Myrtle, Olive, and Mack Pop- 
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' o To accompany the Dead at Funerals in white 
Garments, he conceiv’d to be pious; alluding to the 
fimple and firft Nature, according to Number, and 
the Principle of aH things. 

p The Crotmians delighting to bury their Dead 
fcmptuouily, one of the Pythagoreans toid then, he 
beard Pythagoras difcoorfing of divine Things, thus: 
The celeftial Gods cefpe<a the Affe&ioiB of the Sa¬ 
crifices not the Greatnef* of the Sacrifice. Oft the 
contrary, the terreftrial Gods, a i to whofe Share the 
feller things belong, delight in Banquets, and Mourn¬ 
ings, and fiinexai Libations, and coflty Sacrifices ; 
whence Hades (the Infcri) from its making Choice 
of Entertainment, re named Pluto 5 thofe who pay 
Honours to him moil fparingly, he permiHod to 
continue longeft in the upper World 5 but of thofc 
who are exceffive in Mourning, he bringeth down 
ever and anon one, that thereby he may receive the 
Honours which are paid in Memory of the dead. By 
this Difcourfc he wrought a Belief fa his Auditors, 
that they who do all Things moderately upon fitch 
adverfe Occafions, farther their own Safety ; but as 
for tbofe who bdftew exceffive Charge, they win all 
die untimely. 

> They forbore t* mate* Tmbs of Cjprtfs , forafinuch 
as Jupiter’r Scepter was if that Wood-, at Hennrppuj, 
in his fecsnd Boob ^Pythagoras, affirms, 

CHAP. V. 

Reverence jif Patrols, and Obedience to the Law. 
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to Houfes and Cities, is Pride ; the fecond. Contu¬ 
mely^ the third, DtJlruaUn. Every one therefore 
ought to expel and extirpate Pride, accuftoming 
themfelves from their Youth to a temperate mafcu- 
line Life, and to be free from flanderous Repining, 
contentious Reproaching, and hateful Scurrility. 

* Divine Law, and therefore 

tranjgreffieth. J 

Jf A wicked Man /offers more Torment in his non 
Confctenct, than he who it tunijhed in Body and 
whipped. 

CHAP. VI. 


' A/ ^ xt *° ***** and D ‘ emtns * ** eught to reverence 
1 v Parents and the Law, and to render curftives 
tbedimt to them, not feignedly, but really. Or, aS 
• Porphyrias , He eeOntmanded U think , and to freak re¬ 
verently of Gods asset Damons, U be hind toJParmts 
and Benefaiiars, sued to obey the Lout. 

They held (frith ' Jamhlidms) that we ought to 
believe, there is no greater HI than Anarchy; for a 
Man cannot be ftfc where there is no Governor. 
They held alfia, that we ought to perfevere m the 
Cuftoms and Rites of our own Country, though 
they be worfe tbanthofe of other Countries. To 
revolt eafily from fettled Laws, and to be ftudious of 
Novelty, they conceived to be neither advantageous 
nor fafe. 

'Seeing that Contumelies, Pride, and Contempt 
of Law, often tranipeit Men to uhjuft Actions, he 
&ily exhorted, - that the UrwJhwU be affiled, and 
frpfed. To Wbieh End he aUedged this 
Hulin&iofl: The'Asftof IDs, which tn&nuateth in- 


Law-making. 

TMOreever, (faith 1 famblichus) he conflituted ana* 
* *her excellent Kind of J of ice, the Legijlative 
Part 9 which commancUth that which ought to be done % 
andforbiddeth that which ought not to be done ; which 
is better than the Judicative Part \ for this rejemlles 
tha J, p f rt ‘/Medicine which cureth the Sick, hut the 
other fuffers them not to fallJick, but takes care afar 
off of the Health of the Soul. 

» Parra affirms, that Pythagoras deliver’d this Dif 
cipline (of governing Stater) to his Auditors lajl of all, 
when they were now learned , now wife y now happy ; 
for be fawfoxumy rough Wmm therein, that he would 
not commit it, but to fuch a one as was able to Jhun the 

6 They who punijb not ill Perfans, would have tht 
Good injur'd. 

SECT. III. 

Theorefick Philfophy, its Parts ; and firft of the Sci¬ 
ence concerning Intelligible}. 

E come next to the Theoretick Part, to which 
’ * more particularly belongs that Say ing of Py¬ 
thagoras, That by Philofophy be had this Advantage , 
to admire nothing-, far pbilofophical Difcgurfe takes 
away JVtmder, which arifctb from Doubt and Igno¬ 
rance, by Knowledge and Examination tf the Facility 
tf every thing. 

Theorefick Philofophy feems to have been divided 
by the Pythagoreans into two Parts : They firjl (ftjth 
t Jamhlichui) deliver*d the Science of Intethgibles, and 
the Gods ; next which, they taught ail Phyfick. To 
the Science of IntelEgifales bdlbngVhefe Heads, where¬ 
with 4 Jamhhchus begins his Recapitulation, Of tie 
Gods, tf Heroes, tf Daemons. 

CHAP. 
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Partly. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Supreme Gad. 

Tthagoras defined what God is, thus: • ft Mind 
* which commeateth, and is diffufed through every 
Part of the World , and through all Nature ; from 
whom all /Inimalt that are produced receive Life. 

• God is one. He is not (as Tome conceive) out 
of the World, but entire within himfelf, in .a com- 
pleat Circle furveying all Generations. He is the 
Temperament of all Ages, the Agent of his own 
Powers and Works, the Principle of all things, one, 
in Heaven luminary, and Father of all things; 
Mind and Animation of the whole, the Motion of 
all Circles. 

* God (as Pythagoras learned of the Magi, who 
term him Oromafdes) in his Body refembles Light, 
in his Soul, Truth. 

h He faid, that God only is wife. 

1 He conceived that the firft (Being) God, is nei¬ 
ther fenfible, nor paffible; but invifible, and intelli¬ 
gible. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Gods, Daemons; Heroes. 

N EXT to the fupreme God, there are three 
Kinds of Intelligibles, Gods, Damons, Heroes •, 
that Pythagoras thus diftinguifhed them, is manifeft 
from his k Precept, that We muf in Worjhip prefer 
Gods before Damons, Heroes before Men : But in 
1 ’Jamblichus, he feems either to obferve a different 
Method, or to confound the Terms; teaching firft 
of Gods, then of Heroes, laft of Damons : which 
Order perhaps is the fame with that of the golden 
Verfes; 

Firft, as decreed, th'immortal Gods adore : 

Thy Oath keep : next great Heroes, then implore 
Ttrrefrial Damons with due Sacrifice. 

By T'errefrial Damons feems to be underftood 
(not Princes, as Hierocles ; but) the Daemons them- 
felves, confin’d to feveral Offices upon Earth : For, 

“ All the Air is full of Souk, which are efteemed 
Daemons and Heroes: from thefe are lent to Men 
Dreams and Prefages of Sicknefs, and of Health ; 
and not only to Men, but to Sheep alfo, and to other 
Cattle ; and to thefe pertain Expiations and Averrun- 
cations, and all Divinations, Cledones, and the like. 


chap. nr. 

Of Fate and Fortune. 

» A L L the Parts of the World above the Moon are 
govern’d according to Providence, and firm Or¬ 
der, and HpapfMrir,' the Decree of God, which thev 
follow; but thofe beneath the Moon hy fourCaufes,bv 
God, by Fate, by our Election, by Fortune. Forln- 
ftance: To go aboard into a Ship, or not, is in 0 ur 
Power: Storms and Tempefts to arife out of a Calm 
is by Fortune; for the Ship being underWater to be 
preserved, is by the Providence of God. Of Fate 
there are many Manners and Differences: It diffin 
from Fortune, as having a Determination, Order 
and Confequence; but Fortune is fpontaneous and ca- 
fual ; as to proceed from a Boy to a Youth, and or¬ 
derly to pafe through the other Degrees of Age, hap¬ 
pens by one manner of Fate. {Here the Text 
deficient.] 

9 Man is of Affinity with the Gods, by reafon 
that he participates of Heat; wherefore God hath a 
providential Care of us. There is alio oittaf/dn, 
a Fate of all things in general, and in particular the 
Caufe of their Adminiftration. 

CHAP. IV. 

. Divination ; 

Tj'Orafmuch as by Daemons 2nd Heroes, all Divi- 
* nation is convey’d to Men, we fliall here add 
what Pythagoras held and pra&ifed therein. Jcm- 
blichus faith, that * be honoured Divination not the 
leajl of the Sciences ; 11 for what things are agreeable 
to God cannot be known, unlefi a Man hear Ged 
himfelf, or the Gods, or acquire at by divine Art. 
For this reafon they diligently ftudied Divination, as 
being the only Interpretation of the Benevolence of 
the Gods. It is likewise an Employment moil rata¬ 
ble to thole who believe there are. Gods: but who¬ 
ever thinks either (Belief of the Gods, or Divination) 
a Folly, to him the other is fuch alfb. 

' Pythagoras approved all Kinds efDivination, ex¬ 
cept that which is performed by the Sacrifice ef living 
Creatures. 

* He firft ufitd Divination by Frankincenfe. 1 This 
was the only Burnt-offering by which he djvined. 

” He alfo ufed Divination by Cledones, and by Birds', 
which Ctcero confirms, faying, that w be would him¬ 
felf be an Augur; and that * the Pythagoreans ebferved 
not only the Voices of the Gods , but ef Men alfo, which 
they call Omens. Cledones sue Obfervations of occur¬ 
rent 
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S E C T. IV. 

Phyftck. 


Part IX. PrrHA 

rent Speeches, cofleSing from what is accidentally’ 
faid uponfanw other Occafidn, die Effect of what is 
fought: An Inftancewtereoffeein the Epigram of 
Callimachus upon 1 Pittdcus: ' 

The Interpretation of Dreams^ ( Porphyrius * faith) 
it learned of the Hebrews: He communicated it alfo 
to his Difciplesj for JambKchte: relates, he ufed 
Means to procure them quiet Sleeps, with good and 
prophetici Dreams: Outof this refped fome conceive 
it was, that he forbad flatulent and grols Meats, for 
that they obftruft the Serenity which is requifite 
thereto. Such Apparitions he held not to be fanta- 
ftick, but real, * (not owetf but vorap) as is manifeft 
from one who told him , that he dreamed he had talk - 
t i with his Father (who was dead), and asked him. 
what it portended-. Nothing, (faith he) for you did 
really talk with him ; as my fpeaking now to you por¬ 
tends nothing, no more did that. 

6 He was skilful likewife in Judicial Aftrology, if we 
credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Chaldaeans J.hewed 
him the Science of the Stars, the Number of the Pla¬ 
nets, their Stations, Revolutions, and the various Ef¬ 
fect of both in the Nativities of Men. 

c Varro relates him skilful in Hydromancy, which 
(faith he) came from Perfia, and was praCtifed by 
Numa, and afterwards by Pythagoras ; wherein they 
ufei Blood, and Invocation of Deemons. Hither per¬ 
haps alludes Euftathius, who faith, the Pythagoreans 
affirm, that all Brafs doth found by fome divine Spirit , 
for which Reafan a Tripod of that Metal is dedicated 
to Apollo; and when the Winds are all laid, the Air 
calm, and all Things elfe quiet, yet the hollow Brafs 
Caldronsfeem to quake: The fame may be the Mean¬ 
ing of d Pythagoras, when he faith, Sound which is 
made by Brafs, is the Voice of the Damon inclo- 
fed in the Brafs-, reading (perhaps) (r4*r«A*fafitrv, 
for fo Pfcllus defcribes a kind of Hydromancy pra£H- 
fed by the AJfyrians ; They take a Baffin full of Wa¬ 
ter convenient for the Demons to glide into the Bottom ; 
the Baffin of Water ferns to make a Noiffi as if it 
breath'd ; the Water in the Baffin, inSubftance, differs 
nothing from other Water, but through the Virtue tnfu- 
fed thereinto by Charms is much more excellent, and 
made more ready to receive a propbetick Spirit. This 
is a particular Damon, Terrejhial, attracted by Com¬ 
pletions ; as foon as he glideth into the Water, be 
mabeth a little Sound inarticulate, which denotes his 
Prfence-, afterwards the Water running over, there 
certain Whifpers heard with fome Prediction of 
the Future: This Kind of Spirit ss very wandring , 
becaufeit is oftheSllar Order -, and this Kind afDee- 
mrn purpoffilj fpeak with a low Voice, that by reaffin 
>f tbeindijlinft Obfeurity of the Voice , their Lies may 
•e left febjeCi to Dtfcovery, Hitherto Pfellus. 
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nr H E general Heads of Phyfick are thefe. Of 
the World, arid of all Things in the World ; of 
Heaven and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt 
them *. The Defe£t of the r ragments concerning 
thefe we fhall endeavour to fupply, by adding the 
Treatifc of Timaus the Locrian upon the lame Sub¬ 
ject 

CHAP. I. 

Principles. 

T H E moft learned of the Naturalifls (faith Sex- 
tus f Empericus ) attributed fo great Power to 
Numbers, that they thought them to be the Princi¬ 
ples and Elements of all Things. Thefe were the 
Difciples of Pythagoras : For, fay they, fuch as treat 
of Philofophy aright, imitate thofe who ftudy a Lan¬ 
guage; they firft examine Words, becaufe Lan¬ 
guage confifts of Words; then, becaufe Words con- 
fift of Syllables, they firft confider Syllables ; and 
becaufe Syllables confift of Letters, they firft exa¬ 
mine Letters. In like manner, fay the Pythagore¬ 
ans , Natural Philofophers, when they make enqui¬ 
ry into the Univerfc, muft firft examine into what 
the Univerfc isrefolved. 

Now to affirm that fomething apparent to Senfe 
is the Principle of all Things, is repugnant to Phy¬ 
fick ; for whatfoever is apparent to Senfe, muft be 
compounded of Things not apparent; whereas a 
Principle is not that which confifts of any thing, but 
that of which the Thing confifts. Therefore Things 
apparent cannot be laid to be Principles of the Uni- 
verfe, but thofe of which Things apparent confift, 
themfelves not being apparent. 

They who maintain Atoms, or Homoiomeria’s, 
or Bulks, or intelligible Bodies, to be the Principles 
of all Things, were partly in the right, partly not: 
As conceiving the Principles to be unapparent, they 
are in the right; as holding them to be corporeal, 
they err. For as intelligible unapparent Bodies pre¬ 
cede the fenflble, fo moft incorporeals precede intel¬ 
ligible Bodies. The Elements of Words, are not 
Words; nor of Bodies, Bodies: but they muft either 
be Bodies, or Incorporeal, therefore they are whol¬ 
ly Incorporeal. Neither can we fay, that Atoms 
are eternal, and therefore, tho’ corporeal, the Prin¬ 
ciples of all Things; for firft, they who aflert Ho¬ 
moiomeria’s, and Bulks, and Leafts, and Indivifibles, 
to be Elements, conceive their Subftance eternal, fo 
as in that refpeQ, .Atoms are no more Elements 
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than they. Again, though it were granted, that 
Atoms were eternal;, yet, as thpy who conceive the 
World to be unbegotttn, and-eternal, enquire, by an 
imaginary way, the Principles whereof it firft con- 
fills ; fo we (fay the Pythagoreans ) treating of Phy- 
fick, confider in an imaginary way, of what Things 
thefe eternal Bodies, comprehenfible only by Rear- 
ion, confift. Thus the Univerfe confills either of 
Bodies or Incorporeals; we cannot fay Bodies, for 
then we mufl aifign other Bodies whereof they con- 
fill; and fo proceeding to infinite, we fhall remain 
without a Principle. It reds therefore to affirm, 
that intelligible Bodies confift of Incorporeals, 
which Epicurus confefleth, faying. By Collection of 
Figure, and Magnitude, and Refinance, and Gra¬ 
vity, is underftood a Body. 

Yet it is not neceffary, that all Corporeals pre- 
ex iftent to Bodies, be the Elements and firft Princi¬ 
ples of Beings. Idea’s (according to Plato) are In¬ 
corporeals, pre-exiftent to Bodies, and all generated 
Beings have reference to them ; yet they are not the 
Principles of Being; for every Idea, fingly taken, is 
ftid to be one ; when we comprehend others with it, 
they are two, or three, or four. Number there¬ 
fore is tranfcendent to their Subftance, by Participa¬ 
tion whereof, one, two, or more, are predicated of 
them. Again, folid Figures are conceived in the 
Mind before Bodies, as having an incorporeal Na¬ 
ture ; yet they are not the Principles. Superficies 
precede them in our Imagination, for Solids confift 
of Superficies. But neither are Superficies the Ele¬ 
ments of Beings, for they confift of Lines; Lines 
preecede them; Numbers precede Lines. That 
which confills of three Lines, is called a Triangle ; 
that which of four, a Quadrangle. Even Line itfelf, 
limply taken, is not conceived without Number; 
but being carried on from one Point to another, is 
conceived in two. As to Numbers, they all fall under 
the Monad ; for the Duad is one Duad, the Triad 
one Triad, and the Decad one Summary of Num- 
ber. 

This moved Pythagoras to fay, That the Princi¬ 
ple of all Things is the Monad; by Participation 
hereof, every Being is termed One; and when we 
reflect on a Being in its Identity, we confider a Mo¬ 
nad ; but when it receives Addition by Alterity, it 
produceth indeterminate Duad, fo called, in Diftin- 
ftion from the arithmetical determinate Duads; by 
Participation whereof all Duads are underflood,_ as 
Monads by the Monad. Thus there are two Prin¬ 
ciples of Beings, the firft Monad, and the indetermi¬ 
nate Duad. 

That thefe are indeed the Principles of all Things, 
the Pythagoreans teach varioufly. Of Beings, (fay 
they) lbme are underftood by Difference, others by 
Contrariety, others by Relation. By Difference , are 
thole which are confidered by themfelves, fubjefted 
by their proper Circumfcription; as, a Man, a Horle, 
a Plant, Earth, Water, Air* Fire; each of thefe is 
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confidered ab^ely, with** any. $y Contrariety 
are thof^whrcl^e sonfid^ntf by Copt^bty of o£ 
to the other, and ill*. J#, wyuft; profit 

ble, unprofitable; facred, profane; pious, impious-' 
moving, fixt; and the Ipse- By Relation, thofe 
which are confidered by Relation to others; as 
right, left; upwards, downwards; double, ’half! 

For right is underftood by a Relative Habit ,to left! 
and left by a relative H(abtt tp- right; upwards to 
doy/nwards, and do.wntyaRda.ito, upwards ; and fo of 
the reft. Thofe which are under flood by Contrarie¬ 
ty, differ from thofe that are underflood by Relati¬ 
on. In Contraries, the Corruption of the one is the 
Generation of another; as, of Heajth, Sicknefs, 
Motion, and Reft. The Induction of Sicknefs is 
Expulfion of Health, and the Induftion of Health is 
the Expulfion of Sicknefs ; the fame in Grief and 
Joy, Good and III, and all Things of contrary Na¬ 
tures. But the Relative exift together and perifh 
together; for right is nothing unlefs there be left; 
double is nothing unlefs we underftand the half where¬ 
of it is the double: Moreover, in Contraries there 
is no Mean, as between Health and- Sicknefs, Life 
apd Death, Motion and Reft. But betwixt Rela¬ 
tives there ig a Mean; as betwixt greater and lefler, 
the Mean is equal; betwixt too much and too little, 
fufficien:; betwixt too flat and too (harp, concord. 

Above thefe three Kinds, Abfolute, Contrary, 
Relative, there mufl neceflirily be fome fupreme 
Genus; every Genus is before the Species which 
are under it. For if the Genus be taken away, 
the Species are taken away alfb; but the Removal 
of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe¬ 
cies depending on the Genus, not the Genus on the 
Species. The tranfcending Genus of thofe Things 
which are underftood by themfelves, (according to 
the Pythagoreans ) is the One ; as that exiffe and is 
confidered abfplutely, fo they. Of Contraries, equal 
and unequal holds the Place of a Genus, for in 
them is confidered the Nature of all Contrarieties; 
as of Reft in Equality, it admits not Intenfion and 
RemifHon; of Motion Inequality, it admits Intenfion 
and Remiflion. In like manner, natural Inequality, it 
is the inflable Extremity ; preternatural Inequality, 
it admits Intenfion and Remiflion. The fame of 
Health and Sicknefs, Straightnefs and Crookednefs. 
The Relative confills of Excefs and Deleft, as their 
Genus; great and greater, much and more, .high 
and higher, arc underftood by Excefs; little and lefs, 
low and lower, by Defeft. 

Now forafmuch as Abfblutes, Contraries and Re¬ 
latives, appear to be fubordinate to other Genus s, 
(that is, to One, to Equality, and to Inequality, to 
Excefs and Defeft) let us examine, whether thofe 
Genus’s may be reduc’d to others. Equality is re¬ 
ducible to One, for one is equal in itfelf; Inequality 
is either in Excefs or Defeft.; of Unequal^ 
ceeds, the other is deficient: Excefs and Deitav* 
reducible to the indeterminate Duad; « the ““ 
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Xrceft and Defe& is-in ttkn, in the excatt ttit and the cor* are found in tbs fisft fctt NtffiSlferi, «fte, two, 
leficient. Thus the Principles »f *41 Things appear threes four. TWe Diaseflerdn ctartfifts in a Sefqui- 
in the Top above aS ride reft, the firft Morfirf, and tettia Proportion. The Dtepfcfbn in SHqaialtera , 
the indeterminate Duad. ; the Diapente in Bapte; fttefr Being Scfquitertiu$\o 

Of thefe is generated the Arithmetical Monad and three, (as confifting of three and one third) bath's 
Duad; from the firft MortiA, or*} from the Mo- Diatefleron Proportion ; three being Sefquialter to 
nad and the.indeterminate Duad, two, tM Duad two (as containing tW*o j£nd its half) a Diapente ; 
being not yet conftituted amongft Numbers ; heftlfer four being the double of the Mdnad of two, a Dia- 
W as here two, before it was taken out of tfife ihdeter- pa forr. The TitfaDya affording the Ahhlogy of 
minate Duad, of which} together wfch rite Monad, thefe, Concords, which make perfect Harmony r ac- 
was produced the Duad, which is in Numbers. Out cording to which all Things are governed, they 
of thefe, in the fame manner proceeded the reft of ftil’d it} 
the Numbers, One continuity flopping forward, the 

indeterminate Duad generating two, and extending The Root and Fountain of eternal Nature. 

Numbers to an infinite Multitude. 

Hereupon they affirm, that, in Principles, Mo- Moreover, whatfoevep is comprehended by. Man, 
nad hath the Nature of the efficient Ciufc, Duad of (fay they) either is a Body, or Incorporeal; but 
paflive Matter ; and after the fame manner, as they neither of thefe is comprehended without the Notion 
produced Numbers, which confifts of them, they of Numbers : A Body, having a triple Dimenfion, 
compofed the World alfo-, and all Things in it. A denotes the Number three. Befides, of Bodies, 
Point is correfpondent to the Monad j the Monad is fome are by Connexion, as Ships, Chains, Build- 
indivifible, fo is the Point; the Mbnad is the Prin- ings j others by Union, compriz’d under one Ha- 
ciple of Numbers, fo is the Point of Lines. A Line bit, as Plants, Animals; others by Aggregation, as 
is correfpondent to the Duad, both arc considered by Armies, Herds. All thefe have. Numbers, as con - 
Tranfition. A Line is Length without Breadth, lifting of Plurality. Moreover, of Bodies, fome 
extended betwixt two Points. A Superficies corre- have fimple Qualities, others multiplicious, as an 
fponds to the Triad; befides Length, whereby it was Apple, various Colour to the Sight, Juice to the 
a Duad, it receives a third Diftance, Breadth. A- Tafte, Odour to the Smell-, thefe alfb are of the 
gain, letting down three Points, two oppofite, the Nature of Numbers. It is the fame of Incorporeals ; 
third at the Jun&ure of the Lines made by the two. Time, an Incorporeal, is comprehended by Num- 
we reprefent a Superficies. The folid Figure and ber. Years, Months, Days, and Hours. The like 
the Body, as a Pyramid, anfwer the Tetrad; if we of a Point, ft Line, a Superficies, as we faid al¬ 
lay down, as before, three Points, and fet over ready. 

them another Point, behold the pyramidical Form of Likewife to Numbers are correfpondent both 
a folid Body, which hath three Dimcnfions, Length, Naturals and Artificials. We judge every thing by 
Breadth, Thicknefi. Criteries, Which are the Meafores of Numbers. If 

Some there are who affirm, that a Botfy donfifts we take away Number, we take away the Cubit, 
of one Point, the Point by Fluxion makes a Line, which confifts of two half Cubits, fix Palms, twf n- 
the Line by Fluxion makes a Superficies, the Super- ty four Digits; Wfc take away the Bufliel, the Ba- 
ficies moved to Thidcnefs makes a Body, three lance, and all other Criteries, which confifting of 
ways dimenfurable. This Se<£t of the Pythagoreans Plurality, are Kinds of Number. In a word, there 
differ from the former; they held, that of two Prin- is nothing in Life withoutit. AH Art is a Colle£lion 
ciples, the Monad and the Duad were made Num- pf Comprehenfions. Collc£tion implies Number; it 
bers, of Numbers were made Points, Lilies, Super- is therefore rightly laid, 
ficies, and Solids: Thefe, that all Things cohle 

from one Point, for of it is made a Lille, of the *— To Numbers all Things Reference have. 

Line a Superficies, of the Superficies a Body. 

Thus are folid Bodies produc’d of Numbers pre- that is, to dfiudicative Reafon, which is of the lame 
cedent to them. Moreover, of them confift Solids, Kind with Numbers, whereof all confifts. Hither- 
Fire, Water, Air, Earth, dnd in a word, the to Sextus. 

whole World, which is governed according to Har- b The Sum of all (as by Alexander in his Succef-. 
mony, as they affirm agaih; recurring to Numbers, fiofts, extracted out of the Pytbagorick Commenta- 
which comprize tfie PropOrWahs that c'ohftitute pet- tied) is this: The Monad it the Principle of dllThings. 
left Harmony. * Harmony is a Syftem confifting From the Monad came the indeterminate Duad , as 
of three Concords, the Diatefleron, the Diapente, Matter fubjefied to the Caufe, Monad-, from the Mo~ 
the Diapafon; the Proportions of thefe three Con- nad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers-, from 

N n n 2 Numbers » 

* Seat. Eiop. advert. Mathcm. 1. 7. i Laert. 8.15* 
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Numbers, Punts ; from Paints, Lines ; from Lines, 
Superficies', from Superficies, Solids ; from thefe, fetid 
Bodies, whofe Elements are four, fire. Water, Air, 
Earth \ of all which, tranfmutated, and totally chang¬ 
ed, the World confifis. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the World. 

a *T*HE World, or comprehenfion of all Things, 
Pythagoras called Ko on®-, from its Order 
and Beauty. 

•» The World was made by God, ' in Thought, 
rot in Time; d He gave it a beginning from Fire, 
and the fifth Element: for there are five figures of 
folid Bodies, which are termed mathematical. 
Earth was made of a Cube, Fire of a Pyramis, Air 
of an O&aedre, Water of an Icofiedre, the Sphere 
of the univerfe of a Dodecaedre. In thefe Plato fol¬ 
lower h Pythagoras. 

' The World is corruptible in its own Nature, 
for it is fenfible and corporeal ; but it fhall never be 
corrupted, by reafon of the Providence and Prefer- 
vation of God. f Fate is the caufe of the order of 
the Univerfe, and all Particulars ; 1 Neceflity en- 
compafieth the World. 

h The World is animate, intelligible, fpherical, 
enclofing the Earth in the midft of it. 

1 The Pythagoreans affirm. That what is without 
Heaven is infinite; for k beyond the World there is 
a Vacuum, into which, and out of which, the 
World refpires. 

1 The right fide of the World is theEaft, whence 
Motion begins ; the left is the Weft. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Superior or /Etherial Parts <f the World. 

■ pYthagoras firjl called Heaven Kbofcot, as being 

-*• perfect in all hinds of Animals, and adorned 
with all kinds of Pulchritude. 

° In the fixed Sphere refides the firjl Caufe ; vuhat- 
foever is next him, that they affirm to be befi, and firm¬ 
ly compounded and ordered ; that which is furthefi from 
him, the worfi. There is a canjlant Order obferved 
as low as the Moon, but all things beneath the Moon 
are moved promifeuoufty. For, 

° The Air which is diffufed about the Earth, is 
unmoved and umuholfome , and all Things that are in it 
are mortal ; but the Air which is above is perpetually 
in motion, and pure, and healthful ; and all that art 
in it are immortal, and confequently divine . * This 

they call. The Free /Ether, (immediately above the 
Moon:) Ether, as being void of Matter, and an eter¬ 
nal Body -, Free, as not being obnoxious to material 
Difturbances. Hence it followeth, that 


Part IX. 

The Sun, Moon, and the reft of the Stars. ec.~j 
ing to Pythagoras, are Gods. * 

T he Pythagoreans held, that every Star is a World 
in the infinite ./Ether, which contained! Earth Air 
and ./Ether. This Opinion was alfo held by the 
Followers of Orpheus, that every Star is a World 

* The Sun is fpherical, eclipfed by the Moon’s 
coming under him. 

r The body of the Mooa is of a fiery Nature- 
fhe receives her Light from the Sun. • The eclipfc 
of the Moon is a reverberation or obftru&ion from 
the Antichthon. 

* The Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon feems 
earthly, becaufe (he is round about inhabited as our 
Earth ; but the Creatures are larger and fairer, ex¬ 
ceeding us in bignefi fifteen times, neither have’they 
any Excrements ; and their Day is fo much longer. 

’ Some of the Pythagoreans affirm , that a Comet is 
one of the Planets, but appears not in Heaven but after 
a long time, and is near the Sun , as it happens alfo to 
Mercury ; for, becaufe it recedes but little from the 
Sun, often when it fhould appear it is hid, fo as it op- 
pears not but after a long time. Or, as ( w Plutarch 
exprefleth it,) A Comet is one of thofe Stars which are 
not always apparent, but rife after a certain Period. 

* Others hold, that it is the refle£tion of our fight 
on the Sun, like Images in Glaftes. 

7 The Rain-bow he afferted to be the fplendor 
of the Sun. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the fublunary Parts of the World. 

O F the inferior fublunary Parts of the World, the 
1 anonymous Pythagorean placcth firft thefphere 
of Fire, than that of Air, next that of Water } lafl, 
that ofEarth. 

» The Bodies of all the Elements are round, ex¬ 
cept that of Fire, which is conical. 

b Below the Moon, all Things move di{orderly; 
Evil therefore neceflarily exifts about the Region of 
the Earth j that being fettled loweft as the bafis of 
the World, the receptablc of the loweft Things. 

c The Air, which is diffufed about the Earth, is 
unmoved and unwhollbme, and all Things in it 
are mortal. 

d There is Generation and Corruption ; for 
Things are produced by Alteration, Mutation, and 
Refolution of the Elements. Motion is a difference, 
or alterity in matter. 

' In the World there is equally proportioned 
Light and Darkneis, and Heat and Cold, and Sic- 
city and Humidity i which when they are exuberant, 
the excels of Heat caufeth Summer; of Cold, Win¬ 
ter ; when they are equal, then are the beft Seafons 
of the Year > whereof that which is growing up is 
the 
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the Spring, healthful; that which is decaying is Au¬ 
tumn, unhealthful. Even of the Day, the Morn¬ 
ing is growing up, the Evening decaying, and there¬ 
fore more unwholfome. 

CHAP V. 

Of Living and Animate Creatures. 
r ej’Here penetrates a Beam from the Sun, through 
J the /Ether, which is cold and dry ; (they call the 
dir cold /Ether, and the Sun and Humidity grofs /E- 
ther) this Beam penetrates to the Abyfs, and thereby all 
Things vivificate ; all Things live in as much as they 
participate of Heat ; (wherefore even Plants are £»*, 
living Creatures) but all Things have not Soul'-, the 
Soul is a portion of /E ther of Heat and Cold, for it par¬ 
ticipates of cold /Ether ; the Soul differeth from Life. 
She is immortal, becaufe that from which Jhe is taken is 
immortal. Thus Alexander in his Succeffions, out 
of the Commentaries of the Pythagoreans. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Generation of Animate Creatures, 
t A Nimate Creatures are generated of one another 
it by Seed, {but ofEarth nothing can be generated/) 
Seed is a difiillation from the Brain , [of the foam of 
the moft ul'eful part of the Blood, the fuperfluity of 
the Aliment, as Blood and Marrow] which being in- 
jelled, tj purulent Matter, and Moiflure, 

and Blood, ijfuefrom the Brain, whereof Flejh, Nerves, 
and Bones, and Hair, and the whole Body confifis : 
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Proportion, and make the fecond concord, Dia- 
pente: then follow 12 Days more, in which the 
Body is fully formed ; thefe to the fame 6 confift in 
duple Proportion, and make the Diateflaron con¬ 
cord: Thefe four Numbers, 6, 8, 9, iz, added 
together make 3 5 Days. Nor without Reafon is the 
number 6 the foundation of Generation, for the 
Greeks call it tOchov, we perfect ; becaufe its three 
Parts, J- and \ and 4 (that is, 1, 2, and 3.) perfect 
it; now as the beginnings of the Seed, and that 
milky foundation of Conception, is firft compleated 
by this Number; fo this beginning of the Man now 
formed, and as it were another foundation of Ma¬ 
turity, which is of 35 Days, being multiplied by 6, 
makes 220 Days, in which this Maturity is fulfilled. 

The other (greater) Birth, is contained in the 
greater number 7. And as the beginning of the for¬ 
mer is in 6 Days, after which the Seed is converted 
into Blood ; fo that of this is in 7. And as there the 
members of the Infant are formed ; fo here (about) 
40. Thefe 40 Days being multiplied by the firft 7, 
make 280 Days, that is, 40 Weeks : but forafmuch 
as the Birth happens on the firft day of the laft Week, 
6 Days are fubftraded, and the 274th obferved. 

1 He held that Mankind had ever been ; and never 
had beginning. 

CHAP. VII. 

The Soul, its Parts, and firjl of the irrational Part. 


[the Power of Seed is incorporeal as the motive k TPHE Power of Number being greateft in Na- 
Mind ; but the effufed Matter corporeal.] From the 1 tur6j Pythagoras defined the Soul, 1 A felf- 
Vapour comes the Soul and Senfe ; it is firjl compared. mov ing Number. 

and coagulated in 40 Days ; and being perfected ac- » Of the Pythagoreans fome affirm, that the Soul 
cording to harmomcalProportions in 7, 9 or t o Months fo in the Motes in the Air . ot hers, that it is that 
(at the farthefi) the Infant is brought forth, having which moves thofe Motes. 

all proportions of Life ; of which (aptly connected ac- » The Soul fo moft generally divided into two 
cording to the proportions of Harmony) it confifis ■, all p arts> ration^ an d i rrat ional ; but more efpecially 
Things happening to it at certain times. Thus ^J^ x ~ into three; for the irrational they divided into iraf- 
ondcr, out of the Pythagonck Commentaries. The c ibl e and defiderative. 0 Thefe are termed vb, *?>V, 
Proportions themfelves are moft exadly deliver’d by N«r and 8 u/a 3* are in other living Creatures, 

" Cenformus ; thus. * f .lv only in Man. [Tel] 

Pythagoras faid, that generally there are two kinds P The Souls of all animate Creatures are rational, 
of Births, one lefTer, of 7 Months ; which comes even of thofe which we term irrational; but they a<ft 
into the World the 207 day after the Conception : not according to Reafon, becaufe of the ill tempera- 
the other greater, of 10 Months ; which is brought ment Q f the Body, and want of Speech, as in Apes 
forth in the 274 Day. The firft and leller is chiefly and Dogs, A«A«v/ (tir jS «toi, i <fi, They talk 

contained in the number 6 : For that which is con- cannot fpeak. 

ceived of the Seed, (as he faith) the 6 firft Days, is The beginning of the Soul, is from the heat of the 
a milky Subltance; the next 8 Days, Bloody ; Brain; that part which is in the Heart is but 

which 8 with the 6 make the firft concord, Diatefla- ipflns and vSo are in the Brain. The Senfes are di- 
ron: The third degree is of 9 Days; in which time ftillations from thefe; the rational Part is immortal, 
it is made Flefh; thefe to the firft 6 are in fefquialtera the reft mortal. The Soul is nourilhed by Blood, 
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and the Faculties of the Soul are Spirits. Both the 
Soul and her Faculties are invifible, for .Ether is invi- 
fible: The Fetters of the Soul are Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves ; but when Ihe is ftrong, and compofcd 
within herfelf, her Fetters are Reafons and A&ions. 

s Every Senfe is derived from its proper Element; 
fight from /Ether, hearing from Air, fmelling from 
Fire, tafte from Water, touch from Earth. 

Senfe in general, and particularly Sight, is a Va¬ 
pour very hot; and for this Reaion we are faid to fee 
through Air, and through Water, for the Heat 
pierceth the Cold ; for if that which is in the Eyes 
were a cold Vapour, it would fight with the Air, 
which is like it, (hot.) In fome Places hecalleth the 
Eyes the gates of the Sun; the fame he determined 
concerning Hearing, and the reft of the Senfes. 

1 Sight is the judge of Colours. * Colour they 
call the fuperficies of a Body. The kinds of Colour 
are Black, White, Red, Pale; or, (as the anony¬ 
mous Writer delivers the opinion of Pythagoras) ten. 
Black, White, and the reft between them, Yellow, 
Tavvney, Pale, Red, Blue, Green, Bright, Grey. 

' The differences of Colours are derived from mix¬ 
tions of the Elements, and in living Creatures from 
variety of Place, and of Air. 

v The Image in a mirrour is made by refle&ion of 
the Sight, which being extended to the w Brafs, and 
meeting with a thick fmooth Body, is repercufled, 
and returns into itfelf; as when the Hand is ftretch’d 
forth, and again brought back to the Shoulder. 

x Hearing, is the judge of Voice, (harp and flat. 
r Voice is incorporeal; for not Air, but the figure 
and fuperficies of Air, by a ftroke becomes Voice; 
but no fuperficies is a Body. And tho’ it followeth 
the motion of the Body, yet itfelf hath no Body ; as 
when a Rod is bent, the Superficies fuffers nothing, 
the Matter only is bent. 

1 Smelling judgeth of Odours, good and ill, and 
the fix between them, putrid, humid, liquid, vapo- 
rate. 

Tafte judgeth of Savours, Sweet, Bitter, and the 
five between them, for they are in all feven, Sweet, 
Bitter, Sharp, Acid, Frefh, Salt, Hot. 

Touching judgeth many things. Heavy, Light, 
and thofe that are between them ; Hot, Cold, and 
thole that are between them ; Hard, Soft, and thole 
taat are between them ; Dry, Moift, and thofe that 
are between them. The other four Senfe are feat- 
ed in the Head only, and confined to their proper 
Organs; but Touching is diffufed through the Head, 
and the whole Body, and is common to every Senfe; 
but exhibits its Judgment moft manifeftly by the 
Hands. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the rational Part of the Soul, the Mind. 

I N Pythagoras his definition of the Soul, A fir. 

moving Number, * Plutarch faith, he tdkes Num¬ 
ber for Mind-, 6 TheMind »?r,is induced into the Soul 
ab extrinfeco, from without, c by divide Participation' 
Soia. (stifa., 4 delibated of the univerfal divine Mind! 
For ' there is a Soul intent and commeant through 
the whole Nature of Things, from which our Souls 
are pluck’d. f She is immortal, becaufe that front 
which fhe is taken is immortal; yet not a God, 
but the work of the eternal God. Thus * Pythago¬ 
ras exceedingly confirmed the opinion of his Mailer 
Pherecides , who firft taught, that the Souls of Men 
are fempiterna). 

“ Our Souls (faid he) confift of a Tetrad, Mind, 
Science, Opinion, Senfe: From which proceeds all 
Art and Science, and by which we our felves are 
rational. The Mind therefore is a Monad, for the 
Mind confidereth according to a Monad. As for 
Example ; there are many Men ; tbefe one by one 
are incomprehenfible by Senfe, and innumerable; 
but we underftand this one Man, to which none 
hath Refemblance ; and we underftand one Horfe, 
for the Particulars are innumerable. Thus every 
Genus and Species is according to Monad, wherefore 
to every one in particular they apply this Definition, 
a rational Creature, or, a neighing Creature. Hence 
is the Mind a Monad, whereby we underftand thefe 
Things. The indeterminate Duad is Science: for 
all Demonftration, and all Belief of Science, and 
likewife all Syllogifm from fome Things granted, 
infers that which is doubted, and eafily demonftra- 
teth another Thing, the comprehenfion whereof is 
Science, therefore it is as the Duad. Opinion is juft- 
ly a Triad, being of many. Triad implies a multi¬ 
tude, as. Thrice happy Greeks- [ The rejl of the 

Text is wanting.'] 

1 The Pythagoreans aflert eight Organs of Know¬ 
ledge, Senfe, Phantafie, Art, Opinion, Prudence, 
Science, Wifdom, Mind. Of thefe, we have com¬ 
mon with divine Natures, Art, Prudence, Science, 
Mind ; with Beafts, Senfe and Phantafie ; only O- 
pinion is proper to us. Senfe, is a deceitful know¬ 
ledge through the Body ; Phantafie , a motion in the 
Soul; Art, a habit of operating with Reafon. We 
add, with Reafon, for a Spider alfo operates, but 
without Reafon. Trudence, is a habit elective of 
that which is right in Things to be done ; Science , is 
a habit of thofe Things which are always the fame. 


* Ciccr, Tufc. qusclt. 2 
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jud in the feme maimer ; Wifdsm, a knowledge of 
the firft Caufe; Mindy the P rincip l e and Fountain of 
all good Things. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the Tranfmigration of the Soul. 

r lat he delivered to his Auditors (faith k Porphy- 
rius) none can certainly affirm, for there was a 
great and JlriH Silence obferved amongft them ; but 
the mojl known are thefe: FUJI, he /aid, that the 
Soul is immortal ; then, that it enters into other hinds 
of living Creatures. [Or, as Laertius exprefleth it. 
He firjl ajferted, that the Soul paffing through the cir¬ 
cle of Necejftty, lives at feveral times in different liv¬ 
ing Creatures .] Moreover, that after fome Periods, 
the fame Things that are now generated, art generated 
again, and that nothing is Jimply New ; and that we 
ought to ejleem all animate Creatures to be of the fame 
kind with us. Thefe Doctrines Pythagoras feems to 
have brought firjl into Greece. 1 Diodorus Siculus 
affirms, he learn’d them of the /Egyptians: m They 
were the firjl who ajferted, that the Soul of Man is im¬ 
mortal, and the Body perijhing ; it always pajfeth into 
another Body ; and when it hath run through all 
Things terreftriaL, marine , volatile, it again entereth 
into J'ome generated human Body. Which Circuition 
is completed in three thoufand Years. This Opinion 
(adds Herodotus) fome of the Greeks have ufurped as 
their own-, fame more ancient, others later , whofe 
Names knowingly I omit. 

Pythagoras, (faith Theodoret) Plato, Plotinus , and 
the reft of that SeCt, acknowledging Souls to be im¬ 
mortal, aflerted, That they are praeexiftent to Bo¬ 
dies ; that there is an innumerable company of Souls; 
that thofe which tranfgrefs, are lent down into Bo¬ 
dies, fo as being purify’d by fuch Difcipline, they 
may return to their own Place. That thofe which, 
whilft they are in Bodies, lead a wicked Life, are 
fent down farther into irrational Creatures, hereby 
to receive Punifhment, and right Expiation ; the 
angry and malicious into Serpents, the ravenous into 
Wolves, the audacious into Lions, the fraudulent 
into Foxes, and the like. 

° Upon this Ground (as fome conceive) it was, 
that he forbad to eat Flefh: for, ° We ought to ejleem 
all animal Creatures to be of the fame kind with us, 
and p to have common Right with us, and * to be al¬ 
lied (in a manner) to us. Whence a Bean is by Ho¬ 
race ftiled, cognata Pythagorte , becaufc he forbad it 
to be eaten upon the fame Grounds; r far that Men 
and Beans arofe out oftbefame Putrefadlian. 


This Allertion he defended by many Inflances, 
particularly of bnnieif. • Heraclidts relates, that 
hefaid, he had been in former times Asthalides, ejiecm- 
ed the Son of Mercury, [* a powerful Orator, who 
wrote two Treatifes, the one mournful, the other 
pleafant; fo that, like Democrttus and Heraclitus, he 
bewailed and derided the inftability of Life, and was 
laid to die and live from Day to Day) and that Mer¬ 
cury bad him requeft whatfoever he would. Immortali¬ 
ty only excepted. That he dejired, that he might prefervt 
the remembrance of all Actions, alive and dead: where¬ 
upon he remembred all Things whiljl he lived, and af¬ 
ter Death retained the fame Memory. That after¬ 
wards he came to be Euphorbus, and was Jlain by 
Menelaus. Now Euphorbus /aid, that he had been in 
former times /Ethalides, and that he had received this 
Gift from Mercury, to know the Migration of the 
Soul, as it pajl from one Body to another, and into 
what Plants and Animals it migrated., and what 
things his Soul fuffered after Death, and what other 
Souls fuffered. Euphorbus dying, his Soul paffed into 
Ifermotimus, who defiring to profefs who he was , 
went to the Branchidae, and coming into the Temple 
of Apollo, Jhewcd the Shield which Menelaus had 
hung up there , [but " Parphyrius and w Jamblichus af¬ 
firm, it was dedicated (together with other Trojan 
Spoils) to Argivc Juno in hcrTcmple at Mycenstjfor 
hefaid. That at his return from Troy, he had dedi¬ 
cated that Shield to Apollo, it being then old, and no¬ 
thing remaining but the Ivory Stock. As foon as Her- 
motimus died, he became Pyrrhus, a Fijherman of 
Delus; and again remembred all Things, how he had 
been firjl AEthalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermoti- 
mus, and lajlly Pyrrhus. When Pyrrhus died, he be¬ 
came Pythagoras, and remembred all that we have 
faid. Others relate, that he faid, he had been, firjl 
Euphorbus ; ftcondly , riEthalides ; thirdly, Hermoti- 
mus ; fourthly, Pyrrhus ; and lajlly, Pythagoras. 
* Clearcbus and Dicaarchus, that he had been firjl 
Euphorbus ; then Pyrander ; then Calliclea ; then a 
beautiful Courtezan, named Alee. 7 For this Reafon , 
of all Homer's Verfes, he did efpecially praife thefe , 
and fet them to the Harp, and often repeated them at 
bis own Epicedium. 

As by Ibme Hand, a tender Olive fet 
In a lone Place, near a fmooth Rivulet; 

Fair fhe fhoots up, and fann’d on ev’ry Side 
By amorous Winds, difplays her blooming Pride; 
Until fome churlifh unexpected Gufl 
Plows up her Root, and buries her in Dull. 

So by Abides flain, Euphorbus lay. 

Stretch’d on the Ground, his Arms the Victor’s 



■ Herodot. 1. *, 
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Hence in his Perfan, * Ovid. 

“ O you, whom Horrors of cold Death affright, 

Why fear you Styx? Vain Names, and endlefs 
Night, 

The Dreams of Poets, and feign’d Miferies 
Of forged Hell ? Whether laft Flames furprize. 

Or Age devours your Bodies, they not grieve. 

Nor fuffer Pains. Our Souls for ever live 1 
Yet evermore their antient Houfes leave 
To live in new, which them, as Guefts receive. 

In Trojan Wars, I (I remember well) 

Euphorbus was, Pantheus Son, and fell 
By Alenelaus Lance: my Shield again 
At Argos late I faw in Juno's Fane. 

All alter, nothing finally decays; 

Hither and thither Hill the Spirit flrays ; 

Gueft to all Bodies; out of Beafts it flies 
To Men, from Men to Beads, and never dies. 

As pliant Wax each new Impreflion takes, 

Fixt to no Form, but dill the old forfakes. 

Yet is the fame: So Souls the fame abide. 

Though various Species their Reception hide. 

Then led thy greedy Belly fliould dedroy 
(I prophefy) deprefled Piety, 

Forbear t’expulfe thy Kindreds Ghods with Food 
By Death procur’d, nor nourilh Blood with Blood. 

Neither did he inflance himfelf only, but w put 
many others alfo in mind of the Accidents of their for¬ 
mer Life , how they had lived, before their Souls were 
confined the fecond time to the Body. This he did (adds. 
x Porphyrins) to thofe whofe Souls were rightly purify'd\ 
fuch was 1 Millias of Crotona, whom he caufed to call 
to Memory, that he had been Midas Son of Gordias. 
Whereupon Millias went to Epire, to perform fame Fu¬ 
neral Rites , as he appointed. 

CHAP. X. 

Tloe feparte Life of the Soul. 

'T HE 1 Soul hath a twofold Life, Separate, and 
in the Body ; her Faculties are otherwife in a- 
nima, otherwife in animali. 

» The Soul is incorruptible; for when it goes out 
of the Body, it goes to the Soul of the World, which 
is of the fame Kind. 

• When Ihe goeth out upon the Earth, Ihe walk- 
eth in the Air like a Body. Mercury is the Keeper 
of Souls, and for that Reafon is called n cfiorvis, and 
Hu^ai&, and X80 h©-, becaufe he brings Souls out 
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of Bodies in the Earth and the Sea; of which, thofe 
that are pure, he leaded) into an high Place; the im¬ 
pure come not to them, nor to one another, but am 
bound by the Furies in indiffoluble Chains. 

c The Pythagoreans affirmed, that the Souls of 
the Dead neither cajl a Shadow nor Wink ; for that 
it is the Sun which caufeth the Shadow : But he 
who enters there, is by the Law of the Place de¬ 
prived of the Sun’s Light, which they figniiy in that 
Speech. 

d Pythagoras held, that Earthquakes proceed from 
mother Caufe but the Meeting of the Dead. 

SECT. V. 

Medicine. 

rp O Phyfick we lhall annex, as its immediate 
Confequent, Medicine. Apuleius affirms, that 
Pythagoras learnt the Remedies and Cures of Dif- 
cafes of the Chaldeans. Laertius % that he neglect¬ 
ed not Medicine. Milan * that he ftudied it accu¬ 
rately. Jamblichus , that the Pythagoreans efteem it 

not the leaft of the Sciences. Laftly, Diogenes * re¬ 
lates of Pythagoras , that whenfoever his Friends 
fell into any Indifpofition of Body, he cured 
them. 

* Health, Pythagoras defined. The Confidence of a 
Form. Sicknefs, The Violation of it, 

CHAP. I. 

Dieetetick. 

f~\F Medicine , the h Pythagoreans chiefly applied 
^ themfelves to the Dieetetick Part , and were moji 
exalt in that-, and endeavoured firft to underftani 
the Proportion, not only of Labour , but liinuife of 
Food and Rejl. Then concerning the drejfing of fucb 
Meats, they were almojl the firjl who endeavoured to 
comment and to define. 

1 Forafmuch as Diet doth much conduce to good In- 
Jlitution , being wholefome and regular , let us examine 
what he decreed therein. Of Meats he abfolutely dif- 
allowed fuch as are flatulent, and diforder the Body ; 
on the contrary , he approved and commanded thofe 
which confirm and unite the Confiitution-, whence be 
judged Millet to be a convenient Food. 

But he alfo wholly forbad fuch Meats as are not ufed 
by the Gods, becaufe they feparate us from the Corref- 
pondence which we have with them. 

Likcwife he advifed to abjlain from fuch Meats as 
are efieemed facred, which deferye a Refpcci, and art 
nothing convenient for the ordinary Ufe of Man. 

Whatfoever 
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IVhatfnever Meats ob/hruStd Divination, or wort and Herbs, both raw and boi.'ed. They lifcewife fet 
injudicial to tbt Purity and Sanility of tho Mind , or before them the Flefh of facrificed Beafts. They 
to Ttmptranctand habitual Virtue, htadviftd tojhun : feldom eat Broths of Fifli, becaufe fomeof them are 
As alfo thofe which an contrary to Purity, and defile in fome refpe<»s very hurtful, likewife (feldom) the 
the Imaginations which occur in Sleep , and the other Flefh of fuch Creatures as ufe not to hurt Man- 
Puritics of the Soul, he rejected and avoided. kind. 

Thfe Rules concerning Diet he preferibedgenerally ° As concerning the Diet ^Pythagoras himfelf, his 
to k all Perfons, but more particularly to Philofophers, Dinner confijled “ of Honey-Combs, or Honey -, his 
■who 1 are mojl addicted to Contemplation of the fubli- Supper of Bread made of Millet, and [ his Opfoni- 
mtjl Things. He denied at once all fuperfuous Meats urn] of boil'd or raw Sallads, very feldom of the Flefh 
as wire unlawful to be eaten, not permitting them at of facrificed Victims, and that not promifcuoufh of every 
any time to feed on that which had Life, or to drink Part, [and feldom of Sea-filh.] 

IVine, or to facrifice to the Gods any living Creature, s fVhen he deftgned to go into the private Places of 
or hurt any of them-, but commanded, with all ExaCl- the Gods, and to flay there a while, he ufedfor the molt 
nefs, to preferve the Jujlice which belongs even to them, part fuch Meats as expelled Hunger and Thirji. For 
In this manner he lived himfelf, obtaining from the the expelling of Hunger, he made a Compofttion of the 
Fltjh of living Creatures, and worfbipping unbloody Seed of Poppy, and Sefame, and the Skin of the Sea- 
Altars, and both taking care, that others Jhould not put Onyon well wafh'd, till it be quite drain'd of the out- 
tame Beajls to Death, and himfelf making the favage ward Juice-, of the Flowers of the Daffidil, and the 
tame, and moderating and injhtuting them both by Leaves of Mallows, of Pq/le of Barley and Peas ; of 
Words and ACiions ; but by no means would punijb or all which taking an equal Weight, and chopping them 
kill them. fmall, he made up into a Mafs with Hymettian Honey. 

He likewife commanded civil Lawgivers to abflain Againji Thirji, be took of the Seeds of Cucumbers, and 
from the Flefh of living Creatures, becaufe it behoveth the fullejl dried Raiftns, taking out the Kernels, and 


them who would make ufe of the Heighth of Jujls 
way to injure living Creatures, which are ~ c - 
with us. For how can .they perfuade other 
ju/l Things, who themfelves are tranfported by Avarice 
to feed on living Creatures, which are of Affinity into the Lybian Defarts, 
with us, allied, in a manner, to us, through the Com¬ 
munity of Life, conjifting of the Temperament and Com- 
miji'rn of the fame Elements ? 

But to ■ others, whofe Life was not extraordinary 
pure, and facred, and philofophical, he preferibed a cer¬ 
tain Time for Abjlinence. To thofe he decreed. That 
tbiyJhould not eat the Heart: That they Jhould not eat 
the Brain. And thefe are prohibited to all Pythagore¬ 
ans; for they are Leaders, and, as it were. Seats an 
Houfes of iVifdom and Life. But thefe were confecrt 
ted by the Nature of the divine Word. 

In like manner he prohibited Mallows, as be- lately difallow'd. 


the Flower of Coriander, and the Seeds of Mallows, 
and Purjlain, and feraped Cheefe, Meal and Cream ; 
thefe he made up with wild Honey. This Diet, he faid, 
was taught to Hercules, by Ceres, when he was fent 


CHAP. II. 

Therapeutick. 

THE Therapeutick Part Pythagoras praftifed by 
Cataplafms, Charms, and Mufick. 

. _ r The Pythagoreans (faith Jamblichus) treated 

Seats and chiefly of Cataplafms ; but Potions they lefs ejleemed. 
. yfnd of thofe they ufed only fuch as were proper againji 

Ulcerations \ but Incijion, and Cauterfing they abfo- 


ing the firjl Meffienger and Interpreter of Celeftial 
Affeflions, and (as I may fay) Compaffions towards 

Likewife he commanded to abflain from the Me- 
lanure, [a Fifh fo called from the Blacknefs of its 
Tail] becaufe it is peculiar to the TerreJIriai Dei- 

j forbad alfo the Erythrine, far the like Rea- 

Alfa to abflain from Beans, for many Reafony, di¬ 
vine and natural, referring to the Soul. 

" The Pythagoreans at Dinner ufed Bread and 
H°-y. ^Wine they drank not (betwixt Meals.) At 


Magical Herbs,^Jaith ’ Pliny , were firjl celebrated 


Magi. 


<art r °f the frerld by Pythagoras^ following the 
Treatife of their V 


He firjl wrote a Treatife of their Virtues, 
affigning the Invention and Original to Apollo and 
/Efculapius, Immortal Gods. 

u By Coriacefia, and Callicia, Pythagoras af¬ 
firms, that Water will be turned into Ice-, the mention 
whereof Ifind not, faith Pliny, in others j nor in him, 
any more concerning them. 

w He likewife Jpeaks of Menias, which he alfo calls 
by another Name, Corinthas; the Juice whereof 
boiled in Water, he faith, immediately cures the biting 
of Serpents, fomenting the Part therewith. The fame 

t r..i....... ., , tr(a( j u p m 


Wine, and Maza, and Bread, and Broth, Juice being fpilt upen the Grafs, they 

Athem. deipn. lo. • Porph. ] 
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So Latrtius aifOj 8. 16, 
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it, or are befprinkled therewith , dte irrecoverably: a 
Jtrange Nature of Poifon, except ageinji Poifem. 

* There is an Herb called Aproxis, by the fame Vy- 
thaeoras, the Root whereof takes Fire at dijlanct r, as 
Naptha, of which, faith Pliny, we havejpoken in the 
Wonders of the Earth. The fame Pythagoras relates. 
That if any Dijiafe Jhould happen to Men when the 
Aproxis is in its Flower, although they be cured, yet 
(hall they conjlantly have fame grudging thereof of often 
as it blows ■, and Wheat, and Hemlock, and Vtold, 
have the fame Reality. / am not ignorant, adds 
Pliny, that this Book is by fame afcribed to Cleempo- 
rus, the Phyftcian-, but pertinacious Fame, and. Anti¬ 
quity, vindicate it to Pythagoras. 

* Pythagoras the Philofrpher wrote alfo one Volume 
concerning the Sea-Onyon, collecting the medicinal Pro¬ 
perties thereof, which Pliny profefleth to have taken 
from him, lib. zo. And * again, he faith, Pytha¬ 
goras affirms, that a Sea-Onyon, hung over the Threjh- 
old of the Gate, hinders all ill Medicaments from en- 
tring the Houfe. 

Lilcewife, Colew arts (as * Pliny relates) were much 
commended by Pythagoras. He adds, d that concern¬ 
ing the white Kind of the Erhsgo, (by the Romans 
call’d. Centum-capita) there are many Vanities deli¬ 
vered, not only by the Magi, but by the Pythago- 

^Befides the Pharmaceutick, Pythagoras praaifed 
two other Ways of Cure, one by Mufick, the other 
by Charm. Of the firft we have already fpoken. 
Of the fecond thus ' Jamblichus: There is alfo a 
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way without thefinging of Birds, by which they ex. 
poll’d feme Paffions and Skknejffet, (as they &y) i„. 
deed by Incantation whence it feems was derived the 
Word iradi. The Way of Cure by Charm, faith f the 
Greek Etymologift, was of antient life-, whence 
Homer: 

■ ii And Jlaid tie black Blood by a Charm. 

And Pindar, fpeaking of lEfculapius, dfiftxur, with 
foft Charms. 

That Pythagoras made ufe of Epodes, is alfo af¬ 
firmed by « Porphyrias. He allayed, faith he, the 
Paffions of the Soul and Body by Rhythms, and Ver- 
fes, and Epodes. And Diogenes, cited by the fame 
Porphyrias, if bis Friends fell into any Indifpofition of 
Body, he healed them ; if they were troubled in Mind, 
he afiuaged their Grief, as we faid, partly bjr Charms 
and Magick Verfes, partly by Mufick. For he had 
fome Verfes proper to the Cure of the Indifpofitions 
of the Body, by finging which, he reftored the Sick 
to their former Health: He had other Verfes that 
procured Forgetfulnefs of Grief, aflwaged Anger, 
and fupprefied inordinate Defires. 

Of thefe Charms we find an Infiance preferred by 
h Pliny, who preferibes, as a* Invention of Pythago¬ 
ras, which feldom fails againjl Lamenefs, or Blindnefs , 
or the like Accidents, to apply to the Part, if on the 
Right-fide , an uneven Number if Vowels of impofuiv* 
Words ; if on the Left, an men. 


The Doarine of PYTHAGORAS. 

CHAP. L 

Pythagoras his Symbolical Way of Teaching. 


P YTHAGORAS* had a twofold Marnier of 
teaching: Whatfoever he communicated to his 
Auditors, was delivered, either plainly or fym- 
bolically. Hitherto of the plain Way. We come 
now to the other, the fymbolical. 

“ He ufed by jhort Sentences to vaticinate an infinite 
multiplicious Signification to his Difciples, after a Jym- 
bolical manner : no otherwife than Apoljo by Jhort An¬ 
swers exhibits many imperceptible Sentences ; and Na¬ 
ture herfelf, by fmall Seeds , mojl difficult Effects. Of 
this kind is, 

___ half is the whole’s Beginning. 

» Porph. p. 197. * Junbf. c. * 9 - P-16*1 


An Apophthegm ^Pythagoras himfelf. Neither in that 
Hemijlick only, but in others of the jame Kind, the mojl 
divine Pythagoras wrapped up Sparks of Truth, for 
fuch as could enkindle them, in a Jhort Way of Speech,, 
treafuring up concealed a mojl copious Production of 
Theory ; as in this, 

—1 . . to Number alt have reference. 

And again, $iA»r»r, reins, Friendfhip, Equality; 
and in the Word KCo/j.©-, (World, or Heaven) and. 
in the Word Pbilofophy, and in eat&A tuv, and in 
that cclebrious Word. Tetradys. All thfe, and many 

®V. 
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mire, did Pyttagotot invent, fir the Benefit and Ro- 

ilification of facb at cmtvtrftd -with him. 

Some Things likewife (faith • Porphyrias) he 
/poke in * myftical Way fymbolically, mod of 
which are colletted by Arfiotle j as when he called 
the Sea i a tear of Saturn ; the two Bears, the bands 
ef Rhea ; the Pleiades, the lutes rf the Mtefes ; the 
Planets, the dogs of Praferpina [the * Eyes, the gates 
of the Sun.] 

< He had alio another kind of Symbols, as. Go 
not truer a Balance-, that is, fhun Avarice, See. 
Thus Porphyrias. Thefe are varioufly recited and 
interpreted by feveral Authors; we {hall begin with 
Jamblichus, as being herein of greateft Credit. 

CHAP. IT. 

The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to Jamblichus; 

iTHE laft way of Exhortation to Virtue,andDe- 

* hortation from Vice, is that by Symbols 5 one 
way being proper to the Se£t, not communicable to 
other Initiations; another vulgar and common to 
them; the third is betwixt both, neither abfolutely 
Publick, nor wholly Pythagaricai, nor quite different 
from either; fuch are thofe which they term Sym¬ 
bols ; of which, as many as deferve Commemora¬ 
tion, in our Opinion, of the adhortatory Form, we 
fhall communicate, and add a fuitable Interpreta¬ 
tion; conceiving that hereby, the Exhortation to 
Philofophy may be more prevalent on thofe that hear 
them, than if delivered more at large. And foraf- 
much as we fhall infert fome exoterick Solutions, 
common to all Philofophy, it is to be underftood, as 
different from the meaning of the Pythagoreans. But 
inafmuch as we fhall intermix form; of the moft par¬ 
ticular Opinions of the Pythagoreans, confonant to 
each; this is wholly proper to them, and diffonant 
from all other Philofophers, but moft fit to be al- 
ledged. This will infenfibly lead us from the exo¬ 
terick Notions, bringing us to the others, and ac¬ 
quainting us with them. And to the Exhortations 
framed according to this Se&, as a Bridge or Lad¬ 
der, by which we afeend from a Depth to a great 
Height, guiding the Minds of thofe who addidt 
themfelves genuinely thereto. For to this End it 
was framed, according to imitation of the Things 
already mentioned. For the moft ancient, and fuch 
as were contemporary with, and Difciples to Pytha¬ 
goras, did not compofe their Writings intelligible, in 
a common vulgar Style, familiar to every one, as if 
they endeavoured to didate Things readily percepti¬ 
ble by the Hearer; but confonant to the Silence de¬ 
creed by Pythagoras , concerning divine Myfteries, 
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which it was not lawful to $eak of before thofe who 
were not initiated ; and therefore clouded both their 
mutual Difcourfes and Writings by Symbols j which, 
if not expounded by thofe that propofed them, by a 
regular Interpretation, appear to the Hearers like old 
Wives Proverbs, trivial and foolifh ; [a but being 
rightly explained, and inftead of dark, rendred lu¬ 
cid and confpicuous to the Vulgar, they difeover an 
admirable Senfe, no left than the divine Oracle of 
Pythian Apollo, and give a divine Iteration to the 
Philologifts that underftand them.] That therefore 
their Benefit may be known, and their adhortative 
Ufe manifeft, we will give the Solutions of every 
Symbol, both after the exoterick and the aeroatick 
Way ; not omitting thofe Things which Were pre- 
fcrvetl in Silence, not communicable to uninitiated 
Perfons. The Symbols are thefe : 

1. IFhenyou go to the Temple JForJbip, neither do 
nor fay any thing concerning Life. 

2. If there be a Temple in your way , go not in, no 
not though you pafs by the very Doors. 

3. Sacrifice and Worfiiip barefoot. 

4. Decline High-ways, and take the Foot-path. 

5. Abflain from the Mtlanure, for it belongs to 
the terrejlrial Gods. 

6. Above all Things, govern ymtr Tongue, when 
you fotioru) the Gods. 

7. When the Winds blow, worfhip the Noife. 

8. Cut not Fire with a Sword. 

9. Turn away from thy felf every Edge. 

10. Help a Man to take up a Burthen , but not to 
lay it down. 

1 r. Put on the Shoe firjl on the right Foot, but the 
left Foot firjl into the Bafon. 

12. Difcourfe not of Pythagorean Things without 

Light. 

13. Pafs not over a pair of Scales. 

14. Travelling from Home, turn not back ; forthe 
Furies go back with you. 

15. Urine not, being turned towards the Sun. 

16. Wipe not a Seat with a Torch. 

\j. A Cock keep, but not facrfice ; for it is con- 
feerated to the Moon and the Sun. 

18. Sit not upon a Chaenix. 

19. Breed nothing that hath crooked Talons. 

20. Cut not in the way. 

21. Receive not a Swallow into your Houfe. 

22. Wear not a Ring. 

23. Grave not the Image of God on a Ring. 

24. Look not in a Glafs by Candle-light. 

25. Concerning the Gods, disbelieve nothing won¬ 
derful, nor concerning divine Doflrines. 

26. Be not taken with immoderate laughter. 

27. At a Sacrifice, part not your Nails. 

O O o 2 28. Lay 
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*8. Lay not bold oh every ont readily with your right 
Hand. 

29. When you rife out of Bed, diferder the Cover¬ 
let, and deface the Print. 

30. Eat not the Heart. 

31. Eat not the Brains. 

32. Spit upon the cuttings of your Hair, and the 
parings of your Nails. 

33. Receive not an Erythrine. 

34. Deface the print of a pot in the AJhes. 

33. Take not a Woman that hath Gold , to get 
Children of her. 

36. Firjl honour the Figure and Steps, a Figure 
and a Tribolus. 

37. Abftaln from Beans. 

38. Set Mallows, but eat it not. 

39. Abjlatn from living Creatures. 


CHAP. III. 

An Explication of the Pythagorick Symbols, by 
Jamblichus. 

ALL thefe Symbols are in general adhortative to 
all Virtue; and every one of them in particular 
conduceth to feme particular Virtue, and part of 
Philofophy, and Learning ; as the firft are adhorta¬ 
tive to Devotion, and divine Knowledge. 

S Y M B. I. 

F O R this, When you go to the Temple Worjhip, nei¬ 
ther donor fay any thing concerning Life, obferves 
the Divinity after fuch a manner, as it is in itfelf, 
pure and incommixt. He joins pure to the pure, and 
takes care, that no worldly Bufinefs infinuate itfelf 
into the divine Worfhip ; for they are Things wholly 
different and oppofite to one another. Moreover, this 
conduccth much to Science ; for we ought not to 
bring to the divine Science any fuch thing as human 
Confideration, or care of outward Life. Thus no¬ 
thing is hereby commanded, but that divine Dif- 
courfes, and (acred Actions, ought not to be inter- 
mixt with the unilable Manners of Men. 

s y m b. n. 

T O that is confonant the next. If a Temple lie 
in your way, go not in, not though you pafs by 
the very Doors. For if Like is delightful to its Like, 
it is manifeft that the Gods, having the chiefeft Ff- 
ff-nce of all Things, ought to have the principal 
Worlhip: But if any Man doth it upon occa- 
lion of any other Thing, he makes that the fecontl. 
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which is the firft arid chiefeft of all ; and by that 
means he fubverts the whole Order of Worlhip, and 
Science. The mod excellent Good ought not to 
be ranked in the latter Place, as inferior to human 
Good 5 neither ought our own Adairs to have the 
place of the chief End and better Things, either in 
our Words or Thoughts. 

S Y M B. III. 

T Hat which follows is an Exhortation to the 
fame; for this. Sacrifice and Worjhip barefoot 
fignifieth one way, that we ought to ferve the Gods! 
and perform their Knowledge decently and mode¬ 
rately, not exceeding the order in the Earth. Ano¬ 
ther way,that we ought to perform their Service and 
Knowledge, being free without Fetters. This the 
Symbol commands to be obferv’d, not in the Body 
only, but in the A£ts of the Soul, that they be not re- 
flrained by PalEons, nor by the Infirmity of the 
Body, nor by our external Generation, but all free 
and ready for Communication with the Gods. 

S Y M B. IV. 

'T'Here is another Symbol of this kind, exhorting 
to the fame Virtue ; Concerning the Gods, dif- 
believe nothing wonderful, and concerning divine 
Doctrines. This Rule is religious, and declaretli 
the fuperlative Excellence of the .Gods; inftru&ing 
us, and putting us in Mind, that we ought not to 
eftimate the divine Power by our own Judgment. 
To us who are corporeal, and generated, and cor¬ 
ruptible, and tranfitory, and obnoxious to feveral 
Difeafes, and to narrownefs of Habitation, and to 
aggravation of Motion towards the Center, and to 
fleepinefs, and to indigence, and to abundance, and 
to imprudence, and to infirmity, and to impediment 
of Soul, and the like ; lorne Things will feem dif¬ 
ficult, and impo/Eble; yet have we many Excel¬ 
lencies by Nature: but we are quite fliort of the 
Gods, neither have we the fame Power, or Ability. 
This Symbol, therefore, chiefly advifeth to know¬ 
ledge of the Gods, as of thofe who are able to do all 
Things ; whence it admonilheth to disbelieve nothing 
concerning the Gods. There is added, nor concerning 
divine Doctrines, meaning thofe which are declared 
by the Pythagorick Philofophy ; becaufe they being 
fettled by Mathematicks, and feientifick Speculation, 
will (how by DemonAration, ftrengthened by Ne- 
ceflity, that there are true Beings exiftent void of 
Fallacioufnefs. 

Thefe may alfo exhort to the Science concerning 
the Gods, and perfuade that fuch a Science is to be 
acquired, as by which we not b disbelieve any 
thing 


b Perhaps imrhf «fw. 
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thine concerning the Gods: The fame may advife 
to divine Doarines, and to proceed by Mathema- 
ricks • for they only clear the Eyes, and are lllumi- 
Mtive of all Beings, to him that will behold them; 
for by participation of Mathematicks, one thing is 
conftituted before all ; that we disbelieve not any 
Thing, either concerning the nature of the Gods, 
or their Eflence, or their Power: nor of thofe Py- 
thogorical Doarines, which feem monftrous to Per¬ 
ils not initiated into Mathematicks: Thus disbe- 
liive not, is equivalent to, acquire and poffefs thofe 
Things, by means whereof you (hall not disbelieve; 
that is, Mathematicks, and fcientifick Demonftra- 


T His Symbol likewife, When the Winds blow , 
worjhip the Noife , is an exhortation to divine 
Wifdom ; For it implieth that we ought to love the 
fimilitudes of divine Natures and Powers : and when 
they make a Reafon fuitable to their Efficacies, it 
ought exceedingly to be honoured and reverenced. 


T H E next Symbol, Cut not Fire with a Sword, 
exhorts to Wifdom ; for it excites in us a 
convenient Knowledge, that we ought not to give 
iharp Language to a Man full of Fire and Anger, 
nor to conteft with him; for you may often by 
Words exafperate and trouble a rude and unlearned 


T HE next Symbol tends (as I conceive) to the 
fame Effect; Declining High-ways , walk in 
Path-ways. For it commanded! to leave the Pub- 
lick popular courfe of Life, and to purfue that which 
is feparate, and divine : Likewife that we defpife the 
common Opinions, and much efteem the Private, 
which are not to be divulged ; and to contemn the 
Pleafure which tends towards Men; but to value ex¬ 
ceedingly that Felicity which is joined with the divine 
Will: And to leave human Cuftomsas vulgar; but to 
apply our felves to the Worfhip of the Gods, which 
far excels the ordinary courfe of Life. Allied to this, 
is that which followed). 


Perfon. Of this Heraclitus witneffeth; To contejl 
with Anger (faith he) is hard, for whatfoever it would 
have done, it will pur chafe tho’ at the expence of Life. 
And he faid truly; for many, gratifying their own 
Anger, have' exchanged their Souls, and preferred 
Death before them : but from Continence of the 
Tongue, and Peacefulnefs, this happens, that out 
of Contention arifeth Friendfhip, the wrathful Fire 
being extinguifhed, and thou thy felf wilt appear 
not to be void of Reafon. This Symbol is confirm¬ 
ed by that which followeth. 

S Y M B. X. 


S Y M B. VI. 

ABJlain from the Melanure, for it belongs to the 
+ terrejlrial Gods. We (hall fay more upon it 
in our explication of the adhortative Symbols : It 
advifeth to make choice of the heavenly Journey, 
and to adhere to the intellerShial Gods, and to with¬ 
draw our felves from material Nature, and to direct 
our Courfe to that Life which is pure, void of Mat¬ 
ter, and to make ufe of the bed way of divine Wor- 
fhip, and that which is moft fuitable to the chief 
Deities. Thcfe Symbols are adhortative to the 
Knowledge and Worfhip of the Gods. 


c T“Urn away from thy felf every Edge ; for towards 
•* ’ whomfoever it (hall be turned, it will hurt him. 
This Symbol commandeth to ufe Prudence not An¬ 
ger ; for that Edge of the Mind which we call An¬ 
ger, is void of Reafon and Prudence ; for Anger 
boileth like a Pot upon the F ire, never dividing the 
Mind to that which is paft. You mull therefore 
fettle your Mind in Tranquility, diverting it from 
Anger, and often preventing your felf; as a Man 
maketh Brafs found, not without touching it. This 
Paffion therefore mud be fuppreft by Reafon. 

S Y M B. XI. 


S Y M B. VII. 

T HE following Symbols exhort to Wifdom ; 

Move all Things govern your Tongue, following 
the Gods-, for the firft work of Wifdom is to revert 
our Speech into itfelf, and to accuftom it not to pafs 
forth, that it may be perfe& within our felves, and 
in its Converfion towards our felves. Moreover in 
following the Gods : For nothing renders the Mind fo 
perfed, as when a Man, being reverted into him- 
felf, followeth the Gods. 


T HIS, Help to lay on a Burthen, but not to take it 
of, advifeth to Fortitude ; for, whofoever lay- 
eth on a Burthen, iignifieth Labour and Adfion; 
but he who taketh it off. Reft and Remifnefs. The 
Meaning therefore of the Symbol is this. Be not the 
Caufe, either to thyfelf or any other, of Remifnefs 
of Mind and foft Life; for every ufefol thing is ac¬ 
quired by Labour. This Symbol Pythagoras called 
Herculean , as being fealed by his Labours; for whilft 
he lived amongft Men, he palled frequently through 
Fire and many Difficulties, (hunning Idlenefs. From 
Adions and Labour proceeds a right Office, but not 
from Sloth. 


S Y M B. 
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IX 


S Y M B. XII. 


S Y M B. XVI. 


T HIS, Pluck offyour right Shot ftrft, but put your 
loft Foot firfi into the Bafon, exhorts to a&ive 
Prudence; that good A&ions, as right, are to be fet 
round about us; but the ill, as left, to be laid afide 
and rejected. 

S Y M B. XIII. 


T HI S, Difcourfe not of Pythagorean things without 
Light, is chiefly Adhortatory, that the Mind 
acquire Prudence; for that refembles the Light of the 
Mind, which being indefinite, limits and reduces it, 
as it were, out of Darkncls into Light; it is therefore 
chiefly requifite to look upon the Mind, as Guide of 
all good Actions in Life: but in the Pytbagorici Do¬ 
ctrines, this is moft particularly neceflary ; for it is 
not pofliblc to underfland what they are without 
Light. 

S Y M B. XIV. 


T HIS, Pafs not over a Balance, commands to 
do juftly ; and above all things, to refpeCt E- 
quality and Mediocrity, and to know Juftice, the 
moft perfect Virtue, which compleats the reft, and 
without which, the reft profit nothing: neither muft 
we know it fuperficially only, but by Theorems, 
and fcientifick Demonftrations. This Knowledge is 
the Work of no Art and Science, but only of the 
Philofophy of Pythagoras, which preferreth Mathe- 
maticks before all things elfe. 


'T'HIS, Urine not , being turned towards the Sun 
admonifheth, that we offer not to do any beftil 
al Action, but to ftudy and praCtife Phitefophy* 
looking upon Heaven and the Sun; and remember 
that in the Study of PhHofophy you never bear a low 
Mind, but by the Contemplation of heavenly thing, 
afcend to the Gods, and to Wifdom. And having 
applied yourfelf to ftudy Philofophy, and to the Light 
of Truth that is in it, purifying yourfelf, and con¬ 
verting youTfelf wholly to that Defign, to Theology, 
and Phyfiology, and Aftronomy, and ff£tiologick,’ 
which is above all the reft, do nothing irrational or 
beftial. 

S Y M B. XVII. 

T H E fame Meaning is of the next, IVipe not a 
Seat with a Torch ; for not only becaufe aTorch 
is purificative, as partaking of much Quick-fire, 
like Sulphur, it advifeth that this ought not to be de¬ 
filed, its Nature being fuch, as it difpelleth all thing 
that defile; nor ought we to oppofe natural Habitude, 
by defiling that whpfe Nature is repugnant to defi¬ 
ling. Much left ought we to join and mix things 
proper to Wifdom, with thofe which are proper to 
Animality. For a Torch, in refpeCt of its Bright- 
nefs, is compared to Philofophy; a Scat, in refpeft 
of its Lownefs, to Animality. 

S Y M B. XVIII. 


S Y M B. XV. 

*T ' O the fame purpofe is this. Travelling from home, 
1 turn not back, for the Furies go back with you. 
This Symbol exhorteth to Philofophy, and free 
Adlion about the Mind. It likewife manifeftly 
teacheth thus : When thou ftudieft Philofophy, fepa- 
rate thyfelf from all corporeal and fenfible things, and 
truly make a Meditation of Death unto things intel¬ 
ligible, which are always the fame, and after the 
fame manner; proceeding (without turning back) by 
Mathematicks, conducing thereto. For Travel is 
the Change of Place, Death is the Separation of the 
Soul from the Body. But we muft fo ftudy Philo¬ 
fophy, as to-make ufe of the pure Mind fincerely, 
without the Adds of corporeal Senfes, to the Com- 
■prehenfion of the Truth which in things that are, 
which is acknowledg'd to be Wifdom. But after 
you have once applied yourfelf to ftudy Philofophy, 
turn not back, nor be drawn back to the former cor¬ 
poreal things, in which you were bred up ; for you 
will much repent hereof, being hinder’d from facred 
Comprehenfions, by the Darknefs which is in cor¬ 
poreal things. Repentance they call Erinys , or Fu- 


T HIS, Breed a Cock, but not facrifice it, for it is 
facred to the Moon and the Sun ; admonilheth us 
to nourifli and cherilh (and not to n eg led, fo as to 
fuller them to perilh and corrupt) the great Eviden¬ 
ces of the Union, and Coagmentation, and Sympa¬ 
thy, and Confpiration of the World. It therefore 
advifeth, to addrels ourfelves to Contemplation of the 
Univerfe, and to Philofophy ; for the Truth of all 
things being by Nature concealed, and hard to be 
found out, yet requifite to be fought, and inveftiga- 
ted by Man, chiefly through Philofophy, (for to do 
it by any other Study is impofliblej which receiving 
fome little Sparks from Nature, blows them up, and 
makes them greater and more perfpicuous by its Do¬ 
ctrines. Philofophy therefore ought to be lludied. 

S Y M B. XIX. 

T HIS, Sit not upon a Chaenix, may appear to be 
more Pythagorical, from what was already 
faid 5 for becaufe Aliment is to be meafured bv Cor¬ 
poreity and Animality, not by the Choenix, reft 
nor lead thy Life uninitiated into Philofophy; but 
applying thyfelf thereto, take greateft care of that in 
thee which is moft divine, the Soul; and in the Soul, 
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jjuefljr the Mbu), whofe AHment is not meafured by 
Choenix, but by Contemplation and Difcipline. 

S Y M B. XX. 

T HIS, Breed nothing that hath crookedTalons, ad¬ 
vifeth to a thing which is yet more Pytbagorical ; 
k free and communicative, and endeavour to make 
others fuch alfo, accuftotnmg thyfelf to give and re¬ 
ceive without Grudging or Envy ; not to take all 
things infatiably, and to give nothing. For the na¬ 
tural Condition of thofe Fowls which have crooked 
Talons, is, to receive and fnatch readily and quick¬ 
ly, but not eafily to let go, or import to others, by 
reafon of the Tenacity of their Talons, being crook¬ 
ed ; as the Nature of Shrimps is filch, that they quick¬ 
ly lay hold of a thing, but very hardly part with it, 
unlels they be turned upon their Backs. Now we 
having Hands given us by Nature, proper to com¬ 
municate, and ftraight, not crooked Fingers, ought 
sot to imitate thole which have crooked Talons, un¬ 
like us; but rather mutually to communicate to, 
and participate from, one another ; as being excited 
thereto by thofe who firft gave Names to things, 
vho named the more honourable Hand <A £tdr, the 
Right, not only ana to from receiving; but 

likewife, ion n Anne. vn^nr It -nl n<rm.JiJbnu, 
from being ready to receive in communicating. We 
mull therefore do-juftly, and for that reafon philofo- 
phife; for Juftice is a return and remuneration, ex¬ 
changing and fupply ing Excels and Defect 

S Y M B. XXI. 

'THIS, Cat not in the way; that Truth is one, Fal- 
* Ihood muhfplicious; which is manifeft from 
this, that what every Thing is, fpeaking plainly, 
is expreiled but one way j but what it is not, is ex- 
preffed infinite ways. Philofophy fetrru to be a 
way ; it therefore faith, chufe that Philofophy, and 
that way to Philofophy, in which thou fhalt not cut 
fot divide) nor eftablifh. contrary Doctrines, but 
thefe which, are confbtuted and continued by feien- 
tifick Demonftration, by Mathematicks and Con¬ 
templation ; which is, PhiUfopfife. Pythagoricaliy. 
It may be taken alfo in another Senfe, forafmuch as 
that Philofophy which proceeds by Corporeals and 
Senfibles, (with which Philofophy the younger Sort 
are fatisfied, who conceive, that God, and Qualities, 
and the Mind* and Virtues, and in a word, all the 
principal Caufes of things, are Bodies) is eaftly fub- 
verted and confuted, as appears by the great Difa- 
greement amongft them, who gw about to fay any 
dung therein. But the Philofophy which is of In- 
corpoteals, and Inttdligibles, and Immatsrials, and 
Eternals, which are always the feme in tbemfelves, 
tod towards one another, never admitting Corrup¬ 
tion or Alteration, is firmly eftabtthed, and the 
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Caufe of irrefragable Demonftration. Now this 
Precept advifeth us, when we philofophife, and per¬ 
fect the Way which is manifeft, that we fhun the 
Snares and Entertainments of Corporeals and Divifi- 
bles, and intimately apply ourfelves to the Subftance 
of Incorporeal*, which are never unlike themfelves, 
by reafon of the Truth and Stability which they na¬ 
turally have. 

S Y M B. XXII. 

T HIS, Receive not a Swallow into your Houfe , 
advifeth, that you admit not a ilothful Perlbn 
(who is not a conftarrt Lover of Labour, neither 
will perfevere to be a Difcipfe) unto your DoCtrines, 
which require continual Labour and Patience, by 
reafon of the Variety and Intricatenefs of the feveral 
Difcipiines. He makes ufe of the Swallow to repre- 
fent Sloth, and cutting off Times, becaufe this Bird 
comes to us but in one Seafon of the Year, and then 
flays but a fhort while with us; but is abfent from, 
us, and out of Sight, a much longer Space. 

S Y M B. XXIII. 

T HIS, Wear not a Ring , is likewife adhortatory 
after the Pythagorick way, thus: Forafmuch as 
a Ring encompaffcth the Finger of the Wearer in. 
nature of a Chain, but hath this Property, that it 
pmcheth not, nor puinesh, but is fo fit, as if it natu¬ 
rally belonged to that Part; and the Body is fuch a 
kind of Chain to- the Soul; Wear not a Ring, figni- 
fies, Philofophife truly, and feparate your Soul from 
the Chain which goeth round about it. For Philo¬ 
fophy is the Meditation of Death, and Separation of 
the Soul from the Body. Serioufly and earneftly 
therefore apply yourfelf to the Pythagorick Philofo¬ 
phy, which feparates the Soul, by the Mind, from, 
all Corporeals, and is converfant about Intellectuals 
and Immaferials by Theoretick DoCbines. But un- 
ty and loofe your Sins, and all things that pluck you 
lack and hinder philofophifing, Diverfions of the 
Flefh, exceffive Eating, unfeafonable Repletion, 
which, as it were, fetter the Body, and continually 
breed infinite Difeafes. 

S Y M B. XXIV. 

T HIS, Grave not the image tf God in a Ring,. 

advifeth thus, Philofophife, and, above all 
things, think that the Gods are incorporeal. This 
Symbol is, beyond all others, the Seminary of the 
Pythagorick Dodrines; of it all things (almoft) are 
fitly adapted, and by it are eftablifhed to the End. 
Think not that they ufe Forms that are corporeal, 
neither that they are received into material Subftance, 
fetter'd (as it were) to the Body, Kke other living 
Beings. TheFigures-engraved in Rings, in the ve¬ 
ry Ring exprefs a Cham, aqd Corporeity, and fen- 
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fible Form, as it were the Figure of fome Animal, 
perceptible by Sight; from which we muft abfolutely 
feparate the Gods, as being eternal and intelligible, 
and always the fame in themfelves, and towards one 
another; as is largely difcourfed in the Treaufecon¬ 
cerning God. 


S Y M B. XXV. 

T HIS, Look not in a Glafs by Candle-light , advi- 
feth more Pythagorically thus: Philofophife, 
purfuing not the Phantafies of Senfe (which give 
a kind of Light to Comprehenfions, like a Candle, 
neither natural nor true) but thole which procure 
Science, and are converfant in the Mind, by which 
a moil bright Purity is conilituted in the Eye of the 
Soul, of all Notions and Intelligibles, and the Specu¬ 
lation of them, but not of Corporeals and Senftbles, 
for they are in continual Fluxion and Mutation, fas 
hath often been ihewn) no way liable or exifting 
like themfelves, whereby they might uphold a firm 
and fcientifick Comprehenfion, as the others do. 

S Y M B. XXVI. 

T HIS, Be not foiled with immoderate Laughter, 
iheweth that we ihould vanquiih Paifions: 
Put thyfelf in mind of right Reafon; be neither 
blown up in good Fortune, nor call down in bad ; 
admitting no Thought of Change in either. He 
named Laughter above all other PalEons, becaufe 
that is moll apparently (hewn in the Face itlelf; 
perhaps alio, becaufe this is proper to Man only of 
all living Creatures; whence fome define Man, A 
rifible living Creature. This Precept (hews that we 
ought to take Humanity only, as it were in our 
way, like Guelis; but to acquire the Imitation of 
God, as far as we are able; by Pbilofophifing, fe- 
cretly withdrawing ourfelves from the Property of 
Men, and preferring the Rational before the Rifible, 
in Diftinclion from other Creatures. 

S Y M B. XXVII. 
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ed) carry them along with you, and renew m., 
Domeftick Familiarity with them. ^° Ur 

S Y M B. XXVIII. 

T HIS, Lay not bold on every one readily with your 
Right Hand, faith. Give not your Right 
Hand eafily, that is. Draw not to you, nor 
vour to draw out improper and uninitiated Perfonj 
by giving them your Right Hand. Moreover, to f uc h 
as have not been long tried by Difciplines and Do- 
dlrines, nor are approved as worthy to participate 
of Temperance, and of the Quinquennial Silence 
and other Trials, the Right Hand ought not to be 
given. 

S Y M B. XXIX. 


T H IS, JVhen you rift out of Bed, wrap the Co¬ 
verlets together, and confound the Print of your 
Body ; advifeth, that having undertaken to philofo¬ 
phife, you Ihould acquaint yourfelf with Intellectu¬ 
als, and Incorporeals: Therefore as foon as you rife 
from the Sleep of Ignorance, and that Darknels 
which reletnbles Night, draw not to yourfelf any 
corporeal Thing to the Light of Philofophy which 
refembles the Day, but blot out of your Remem¬ 
brance all Prints of that Sleep. 


S Y M B. XXX. 

T HIS, Eat not the Heart, fignifieth, that we 
ought not to tear afunder the Unity and Con- 
fpiration of the.Whole: Moreover it implieth, Be 
not envious, but obliging and communicative; here¬ 
upon it exhorted to philofophife. For of all Arts 
and Sciences, only Philofophy envieth not the Good 
of others, nor grieveth thereat, nor rejoiceth in the 
Ill of a Neighbour; but declareth that all Men are 
by Nature allied to one another, and Friends, and 
alike afieCled, and fubje&ed alike to Fortune, and 
alike ignorant of the Future; and therefore commands 
them to commiferate and love one another, as be¬ 
comes a Creature, fociable and rational. 


T HIS, At a Sacrifice pare not your Nails, is ad- 
hortative to Friendlhip: for of Domeflicks 
and Allies, fome being nearly related to us, as Bro- 
tners. Children, Parents, are like our Limbs and 
Parts, which cannot be taken away without much 
Pain and Maim : others who are allied to us at a 
great Dillance, as the Children of Uncles, or of 
Coufins, or their Children, or fuch like, refemble 
thofe Parts which may be cut oiF without Pain, as 
Hair, Nails, and the like. Intending therefore to 
fignify thofe Allies, whom, by reafon of this Di- 
(iance, we at other Times negled, he ufeth the 
Word Nails, faying. Call not thofe quite away; 
hut, in Sacrifices, (though at other Times negledt- 


S Y M B. XXXI. 

T T K E that, is this. Eat not the Brain, for that is 
■*—' the principal Inftrument of Wifdom; it figni¬ 
fieth therefore that we ought not with Reproaches to 
bite and tear in piecesThings well intended, and Do- 
ftrines. Thofe are well.intended, which are ex¬ 
actly confidered by the principal Reafon of Mind, 
like to Things comprehended by Science ; for thefe 
are beheld not by the Organs of the irrational Soul, 
that is, by the Heart and the Liver, but by the pure 
rational Part of the Soul; wherefore it is a Folly to 
oppofe them. This Symbol rather advifeth to wor- 
fliip the Fountain of Minds, and next Inftrument of 
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brilaa»«. bf 'yrhott Vdnm ve acquire Spaculati- 
on and Science, and (in a word) all Wifdom,and 
truly philofophife; and not to confound and deface 
the Prints that are therein. 

S Y M B. XXXII. 

T HIS, Spit upon the Cuttings of thy Hair , and 
Parings of tby Nails, faith thus, Thofe Things 
are eafily contemned which are born with thee, 
but are more diftant from the Mind; as, on the o- 
ther fide, thofe are more efteem’d, which are nearer 
to the Mind. So having addicted thy Mind to Phi- 
lofophy, above all, reverence thofe Things which 
are deinonftrated by the Soul and Mind, without the 
Organs of Senfe, by fpeculative Science; but con¬ 
temn and fpit upon thofe Things which are fcen 
without the Light of the Mind, by the fenfitive Or¬ 
gans which are • born with us; which are not capa¬ 
ble of reaching the Eternity of the Mind. 

S Y M B. XXXIII. 

T HIS, Receive not an Erythrine, feems to re- 
fpeftthe Etymology of the Word; Entertain 
not an impudent blufhlefs Perfon ; nor, on the o- 
ther fide, one over-bafhful, ready to fall back from 
the Mind, and firm Intelledlion ; whence is under- 
Hood alfo. Be not fuch yourfelf. 

S Y M B. XXXIV. 

T HIS, Dfac* the Print ef a Pot in the AJbes, 
fignifieth, that he who applies his Mind to 
Phdofophy, mull forget the Demonftrations of Con- 
fufion and Groflhefi, (that is, of Corporeals and Sen- 
fibles) and wholly make ufe of Demonftrations of 
Imelligibles: By AJbes are meant the Dull or Sand in 
Mathematical Tables, wherein the Demonftrations 
and Figures are drawn. 

S Y M B. XXXV. 

BUT Approach net her t* get Children who hath 
_ Money , is not meant of a Woman, but of a 
Seft of Philolophy, which hath in it much Corpo¬ 
reity and Gravity tending downwards; for of all 
Things in the Earth Gold is the moll heavy, and 
apteft to move towards the Center, which is the 
Property of Corporeal Weight: To approach, 
means not only Coition, but to apply ourfelves, and 
to be affiant. 

S Y M B. XXXVI. 

T HIS, In the firjl place honour the Figure and 
the-Degrees, the Figure and the Tribolus ■, advi- 
* la Plat. PhacSo*. * Cap. 13. * In Noon, 
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feth to pbUofophife, and ftudy Mithefnaticks, not fu- 
perfidaliy, and by them, as by Degrees of Afcenlion, 
arrive at our propofed End; but defpife thofe Things 
which others prefer before thefe ; and chiefly reve¬ 
rence the ItaBck Philolophy, which conliders Incor- 
poreals in themfelves, before the lonick, which firft 
looks upon Bodies. 

S Y M B. XXXVII. 

T HIS, Abjlain from Beans, advifeth to beware 
of every Thing that may corrupt our Difcourfc 
with the Gods, and Preference. 

S Y M B. XXXVIII. 

T HIS, Plant Mallows, but eat it not, lignifies 
that fuch Things are turned with the Sun. 
Plant, that is, infilling on its Nature and Applicati¬ 
on to the Sun, and Sympathy, neither abllain from 
it, nor wholly adhere to it; but transfer your Mind 
and Intelledi, and tranfplant them as it were to 
Plants and Herbe of the fame Kind ; and to Ani¬ 
mals which are not of the fame Kind, and to Stones 
and Rivers, and in a word, to all Natures; for 
thou wilt find that which defigned the Unity and 
Confpiration of the World, to be fruitful and full of 
Variety, and admirably copious, as if it fprungfrom 
a Mallows-root: Therefore not only eat not, nor 
deface fitch Obfervations, but on the contrary in- 
creafe them, and multiply them, as it were by 
T ranfplantation. 

S Y M B. XXXIX. 

T HIS, Abjlain from living Creatures, exhorts to 
Juftice, and Refped of Alliance by a like Kind 
of Life, and the like. 

By thefe is explained the fymbolical adhortative 
Form; containing much that is common with the 
Cuftoms of the Antients, and Pythagorical. Thus 
Jamblicbus. 

CHAP. IV, 

The fame Symbols explained by others. 

"JVA O S T of thefe Symbols are mentioned allb by 
-kVA others, with different Explications. The firft 
* Ofympiodorus aferibes to Philolaus, delivering it 
thus, When you come into a Temple, turn not back. 

‘ Jamblicbus ", in the Life of Pythagoras, cites it in 
the fame Words, adding this Expofition, That we 
ought not to perform divine Rites curforily and negli¬ 
gently. 

Upon the Second, Adore not the Gods, as it were, 
inpojjingby: e Plutarch faith. We ought to go from 

P p p Home 
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Home with that txprefi Intent. Andfor this Reafin The Eleventh, Help u lay m a Burthen k., 

the Cryers ttfed, upon Ftjlival Days , to go before tbs to take it iff', is expounded by Porphyrias k ** 
Prie/ls , and commanded tbt Ptoplo to for boar work - ought to further others , not in Shtggfiuefs, but in p* 
ing. tue and Labour. Or, as 1 Jamblicbus, that too ou’th 

The fame Expofition d famblichus , in the Life of not to bt the Cauft of another’s being idle. Laert' 
Pythagoras, gives of the Third, Sacrifice , and go to and Olympiodorus cite it thus, Lay not Burthens d 
facred Rites barefoot. together, but take them up together ; expounding ■* 

To the Fourth, Concerning the Gods, disbelieve that we muft work together in the Courfe of Lift a n j 
nothing wonderful, and concerning divine Dodlrines, co- operate with others in Ailiens, tending not to Idlenef 
may be applied to what famblichus faith in the Life hut to Virtue. 

of Pythagoras: ' Many Precepts were introduc’d into The Twelfth, which is cited by Suidas out of A 
the Practice of divine Rites, forafmuch as they gave rijlophanes, in Verfe, thus: 
firm Credit to thefe Things, conceiving them net to be 

fantajlick Boajls, but to derive their Beginning from Into the Shoe firjl the right Foot, 

fame God. All this the Pythagoreans believe to be The left firjl in the Bafon put. 

true, as the fabulous Reports concerning Arilbeus the 

Proconnecian, and Abaris the Hyperborean, and the He expounds it not as a Symbol, but a Proverb. 
like. And they did not only believe all thefe, but alfo ef thofe who perform Things dextroujjy. ^ 

endeavour themfelves to frame many Things that feem fa- The Fourteenth, Pafs not over a Balance, is e e - 
bulous, derogating from nothing which relates to the nerally interpreted by " Plutarch, Laertius, * Ch- 
Deity. In all fucb Things he conceived not that the mens Alexandrinus, Porphyrius, and others, *that zui 
Perjbns themfelves were foolijh, but thofe only who gave ought to ejleem Jujlice, and not to exceed it. Athena- 
no Belief to it. For they are not of Opinion, that the us and Porphyrius expound it, as dehorting from Ava- 
Gods can do fame Things, others they cannot, as the rice, and advifing to pvrfue Equality. 

Sophifis imagine-, but, that all Things are paffihle. The Fifteenth Laertius delivers thus, fVhcnym 
And the fame in the Beginning of the Verfes which they go to travel, look not back upon the Bounds. * pfc 
aferibe to Linus, but perhaps ware made by Pythago- torch thus. When you come to the Borders, return nit 
** : back. They both interpret it, that when we are dy¬ 

ing, and arrived at the Boused or End af our Life, we 
Hope all Things 5 for to none belongs Defpair: Jhould bear it with an equal Mind,without Grief, not to 
All Things to Godeafy and perfetft are. defere a Continuance of the Pleafiercs of this Life. See 

alfo t Porphyrius. 

The Fifth, Decline High-ways, is mentioned by The Sixteenth Laertius reads thus. Wipe net a 
many ; only Laertius delivers it quite otherwife. Go Seat with Oil. 

not out of the High-way, but, in the Expofition, The Seventeenth Laertius and Suidas deliver thus, 
differs not from the reft, that we ought not la fist- Touch tut a white Cock, fir it is facred to the Mom, 
low the Opinions of the Vulgar, which ore withemt and a Monitor if the Hours. 

'Judgment, and not indifputable-, but thofe of the few The Nineteenth, Sis net upon a Chcenix, Plutarch 

and learned. and Porphyrius interpret, that saw ought not to live 

The Sixth, Abfiain from the Meletseure , for it be- idly, but to provide Neceffaries fir the Future. For, 
longs to the terrejlrial Gods, f Plutarch interprets, as a Choenix, according to Laertius and Suidas, is the 
forbidding to converfe with Perfons black in Impiety, fame which Ctearchvs calls Hkmerotrophen, a Pro- 
Tryphon, as forbidding Falfhood and Lies, which are portion of Food daily fpent. But Clemens Alcxaniri- 
black in their Clofe. The Melanure is a kind of nus interprets it, as advifing to consider not the pre- 
P ifh, fo named from the Blacknefs of its Tail. lent Day, but what the future will bring forth: To 

The Ninth, Cut not Fire with a Sword, is one of be foilicitous, not of Food, but prepar'd for 

thole Symbols which are aferibed to Andocides , the Death. 

Pythagorean. * Porphyrius, b Plutarch, Laertius , The Twentieth, Breed nothiug that hath crooked 
and 1 Atherucus, interpret it, as advifing, not to ex- Talons, isaferibed to Andocides the Pythagerim. 
offer ate an angry Perfon, but to give way to him. The Twenty firft, Olympiodorus delivers thus. 
Fire is Anger, the Sword Contention. St. Baftl ex- Cleave not Wood in the Way ; whereby, feith he, the 
pounds it of thofe who attempt an Impeffibility. Pythagoreans advifed, not to difqjuiet Lift with tx- 

The Tenth, Laertius reads thus. Turn away a cejfive Cares, and vain Solicitude. 

/harp Sword ; it is generally expounded. Decline all The Twenty (beand. Entertain not a Swallow 
Things dangerous. under your Roof, 1 Plutarch interprets. Take not unto 

ytu 

* Cap. ibid. • Cap. iS. » De Educ. lib. S Pag. j 99 . » Dr Educ. lib. ‘ Lib. Jo. • P»f- 

> Vit. Pyth. ibid. • De Educ. lib. ■ Strom. 5. * De Educ. lib. . 1 Pag. ilud. s Sypct q—ft. S*- 
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MU OX ungrateful and untouftant Friend and Cmpesni- 
for only this Bird, of all tbs Itfler Kind, is rtf art- 
tits prey upon Flt/b. * Clamant Alexandrimus and 
Porphyrius interpret it, as forbidding to admit into our 
Suitty a talkativo Perfon , intemperate of Speech , who 
cannot contain wbat is communicated to him. 

The Twenty third, * Plutarch alledgefh thus, 
Wear not a ftrait Ring ; that is, faith he, Fallow a 
frit Courfe of Lift, andfettir not yourfelf Or, a* St. 
Hierom, that wt live not anxioufly, nor put ourfolves 
into Servitude, or into fuch a Condition tf Lift as we 
cannot fret ourfelves from, when we Jheuld have a 
Mind to do it. 

The Twenty fourth. Wear not the Piilurt of the 
Godi in Rings , ‘ Porphyrins expoundatb, Difcourfe 
not of the Gods inconfiderately, or in public k. “ Jam- 
Uichus, in the Life of Pythagoras, delivers it thus, 
Wear not the Image of God in a Ring, left it ht def¬ 
ied-, for it is the Image of God. * Clement Aloxandri- 
ms affirms the Meaning to be, that wt ought not to 
mind Senfibltt ; but topafi on to Intelligiblet. 

In the Twenty eighth. Lay not bold on every one 
readily with your Right Hand. Plutarch omit* 
ftJlai, Suidas uderre. It is generally expounded 
thus, Be not hafty eessdpretipi tato in coni ratting Friend- 
ftp with any. 

The Twenty ninth. When you rift out cf Bed, 
wrap the. Coverlet together, and confound the Print of 
ymr Body ; Plutarch ifcferrcth it to the Mtdefty and 
Refpelt due to the Bed. x Clemens Alexandrine) 
faith it figftifies, that we eught Met in the Day-time to 
call to Mind any Pleafures, even tf Dreams which we 
badin the Night. Perhaps alfo, faith he, it means, 
that we ought not to confound dark Phetntefy with the 
Light of Truth. 

The 30th and 31ft, Eat not the Heart and the 
Brain ; > Jamblichus, in the Life of Pythagoras, 
faith, he enjoined-, ferafsetsseh as theft fuse art the Seats 
ef Life and Knowledge. Porphyrias to the firft, and 
Plutarch to the fecond, give one Interpretation, Con- 
Jume net yourfelf with Grief, seer eefflitt your Mind 
with Carts. 

The Thirty fecond, Laertius dohveto contrary to 
jamblichus ; Upon the Parings tf your Nails or Cut- 
tings of your Hair, neither urine net tread. 

The Thirty fourth. Deface the Prim tf a Pot in 
the Ajhes ; Plutarch and Clemens Alexandrians ex- 
pound, as advifing, that upon Reconcilement of Etsmi- 
tj, we utterly abolfts, and leave not the leaf Print or 
Remembrance tf Auger. 

The Thirty fixth concerning the Figure and three 
yboh, feems to have Reference to the Story related 
in the fixth Chapter of bit Life. 

Of the Thirty fevench, Abftainfrom Beans, there 
are alledg’d many different Reasons. Ariftotle 1 faith. 
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He forbad them, for that they refembie aU ?*, or tU 
Gates ef the Isfera oT, for that they breed Worms ; 
[a little fort of Maggots called Mid*] or, for that 
they refembie the Nature of the Vniverfe-, or, for that 
they are Oiigarchick, being ufed in Suffrages. This 
lalt Reafon is confirmed by Plutarch , who explains 
thts Symbol, Abftain from Suffrages r, which of old 
U/tre given by Beans. Porphyrins faith. He inter din¬ 
ed Beans, becaufe the firft Beginning and Generation 
being confufed, and many Things being commixed, and 
tonerefeent together, and computrified in the Earth by 
little and little, the Generation and Difcretion broke 
forth together ; and living Creatures being produced 
together with Plants, then out of the fame Putrefaction 
arofeboth Men and Beans-, whereof he a Hedg'd mam- 
feft Arguments. For, if any one fhould chew aBean , and 
having minted it fmall with his Teeth, lay it abroad its 
the warm Sun, and fo leaving it for a little time, re- 
turn to it, he /halt perceive the Scent tf human Blood. 
Moreover, if any one at the time when Beans/hootforth 
the Flower, fhall take a little of the Flower which then 
ts black, and put it into an earthen Vejfel, and cover it 
clofe, and bury it in the Ground ninety Days, and at 
tbi End thereof take it and take off the Cover • in- 
Jliesd of the Bean , he fhall find either the Head of an 
Infant, or juruinbs aiJW. The fame Reafon » O- 
rtgen a fcfibes to Zaratus ; from whom perhaps Pytha ^ 
goras, being his Scholar, received them. Hence it 
is that Pliny faith. He condemned Beans , becaufe the 
Souls of the Dead art in them. And Porphyrias elfe- 
where, Becaufe they moft partake of the Nature of a 
living Creature: Some of Whom, as Cicero fays, It 
was becaufe they difturb the Tranquility of the 
Mind. Wherefore to abftain from them , faith Por- 
phynus , makes our Dreams ferene and untroubled. 
* Agollius faith, he meant, from venereal Delights. 
And Plutarch faith. He forbad Beans, becaufe they 
conduce thereto. On the contrary, c Clemens A- 
lexandnnus affirms they were prohibited out of no ci¬ 
ther Reafon, than that Women feeding on them , be¬ 
came barren. 

For the Thirty ninth, Abftain from the Flejh of 
living Creatures-, the moft general Reafon is, be¬ 
caufe they are of the fame Nature and Temperament 
with us; and, in a manner, allied unto us. But of 
this formerly. 


CHAP. V. 

Other Symbols. 

'J'O the fcre^ing^Symbols coUedled by Jamblichus, 

Take not up what falls from the Table -, meaning, 
that Men fcould not accuftom themfelves to eat in- 
P P P 2 temperately. 

w Strom. 5. * Strom, j. » Cap. 109. * Lacrt. !• 
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temparately. Or, alluding to Come religious Ritej When it thunders, inch the Earth r»lj;~. ' 
for, Arifiopbanes faith. That which falls fo, belongs mind our own Mortality: (Jambl.) or wL* 
to the Heroes ; faying in his Herns, King is angry, the Offender ought to huahle hhm* 


Tafle not what from the Table falls*. Eat not fitting in a Chariot. (Plat.) Some e* 

pound it, that we ought to eat in quiet; or, that 

Break not Bread-, Divide not Friends. Others ought not to give ourfelves to Luxury in a time of 
refer it to the Judgment in the infernal Places. O- Buiinefs. 

there, that it implieth Fear in War. (Laert) Go into the Temple on the Right-hand, go out on the 

Set down Salt, in remembrance of Juftice; for Left. Right and Left.feem to refer to the Ceremo- 
Salt preferves all Things, and is brought out of the nial Numbers; of which already, 
pureft Thing, Water. (Laert.) Where Blood hath beenjhed, cover the Place with 

P luck not a Crown ; that is. Offend not the Laws, Stones-, that is, abolifh the very Remembrance of any 
for Laws are the Crown of Cities. (Porfhyri- War or Diflention. (Jamb.) ’ 

us.) Hurt not a mild Plant. (Laert. Porph.) Some 

Offer Libations to the Gods, jufl to the Ears of the expound it. Harm not theharmlels. 

Cup -, fignifying that we ought to worfhip and cele- Pray aloud ; implying, not that God cannot hear 
brate the Gods with Mufictc, for that paffeth in at f uc h 88 P ra y foftly, but that our Prayers fhould be 
the Ears. (Porph.) And drink not of that Libati- i u ft» (Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.) fuch as we need not 
on. (Jamb. c. 18. p. 87.) care who hears. 

Eat not (which are unlawful) Generation, Aug- Sail not on the Ground ; fignifying, that we ought 
mentation. Beginning, End, nor that of which thefirft to forbear railing Taxes, and fuch Revenues as are 
Bafts of all Things confs/ls. Meaning, we mull ab- trouhlelbme and unllable. (Clem. Strom. ;.) 
ffain from the Loins, ctiJbi «r. Marrow, Feet, Beget Children ; For it is our Duty to leave behind 

and Head of Victims. He called the Loins, Bafis, f“ch as may ferve the Gods in our Room, 

becaufe living Creatures are fettled upon them as their (Jamb/, vit. cap. 18.) 

Foundation; atJbla, Generation, for with- Neither dip in a Bafon, nor wafts in a Bath. 

out the Help of thefe, no living Creature is engen- (Jamb, ibid.) 

dred. Marrow he called Increafe, it being the Put not away thy Wife, for fhe is a Suppliant. 
Caufe of Augmentation in living Creatures. The (Jamb, ibid.) 

Beginning, the Feet; the Head, the End; which Counfel nothing but what is heft, for Counfel is a 
have moll Power in Government of the Body, lac red thing: (Jamb, ibid.) 

(Porph.) Plant not a Palm-, (Plut. in Ilid. and Olir.) 

Eat not Fifties. (Laert ) Some apply this to Si- Laftly, Hither may be referred the Symbolical 
fence, (Athcru Deipn. 1 . 7.) Letter Y. They faid that the courfe of human Life it 

Others fay, he difapproved them, becaufe not ufed like that Letter, for every one arriving at the firjlfate 
in Sacrifice to the Gods. of Youth, where the Way divides itfejf into two, Jlandi 

Put not Meat in a Chamber pot ; meaning, com- at a gaze , not knowing which to take ; if he meets 
municate nothing that is wife to a rude and foolilh with a Guide that leads- to the better, that is, if bo 
Perfon. (Plut. de Educ. Lib.) learn Philofopby, Oratory, or fame bonejl Art, which 

Sleep not at Noon. For at that time the Sun lhew- may prove beneficial, but cannot be attain’d without 
eth its greatell Force, (Olympiad, in Plat. Pheedon.) much Labour, they affirm that hejhall lead an honour- 
We ought not to fhut our Eyes againll the Light, able and plentiful Lift. But if not lighting upon Jucb 
■when it is moll manifeft. a Mafier , he takes the left band way, which ftems at 

Quit not your Station without the Command of your firfl to be the better , and to lead to Virtue , that is, if 
General. Our Souls ought to be kept in the Body, he gives himfef over to Sloth and Luxury, which feem 
neither may we forfake this Life without fpecial leave pleafant at firjl to him who is ignorant of true Good, 
from him who gave it us, left we feem to defpife the hejhall e'er long lofe both his Credit and Efiate, and. 
Gift of God. (Cieer. in Cat. and de Repub.) live thence forward ignominoujjy, and miferablj. 

Roajl not what is boiled-, that is, change not Meek- Thus 1 La&antius, perhaps alluding to the old 
nefs to Anger, (Jamb/.) Verfes. 

Heap not up Cyprefs-, Of this Wood they con¬ 
ceived the Scepter of Jupiter to be made. (Laert J) The Pythagorick Letter two ways Jprtad, 

Sacrifice even Things to the Celeflial Deities, odd to Shows the two Paths in which Man’s Life is ltd. 

the Terre/lrial. Of this, already in his Arithme- The right hand Track to peered Virtue tends, 

tick. ThoughJlttp and rough at firjl, in rejl it ends. 


jltuj lib. 6. cap. 3. 
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fbt other tread andfmttth, tut from its Crown, 

On Roots the Traveller is tumbled down. 

JJe who to Virtue by harjb Toils afpireg. 

Subduing Pains, Worth and Renown acquires: 

But who frets Jlotbful Luxury, and Sits 
fbt labour of great A£ls, dijbonourd dies. 

The GOLDEN VERSES of Pythagoras. 

A Summary of the Pythagorick Do&rine is extant 
in Verfe, Entituled, The Golden Verfes of Py¬ 
thagoras : or as others, of the Pythagoreans. For 
that, faith Hierocles, as Gold is the btjl and pur eft of 
Metals , fo theft are the bejl and mojl divine of Verfes. 
They are thefc. 

Fiji, in their Rants, the immortal Gods adore, 

Thy Oath keep ; next, great Heroes ; then implore 
Terreftrial Deemons with due Sacrifice. 

Thy Parents Reverence, and near Allies. 

Him that is firji in Virtue make thy Friend, 

And with obfervance his kind Speech attend: 

Fur (to thy Power) for light Faults cajl him by: 

Thy Pow’r is Neighbour to Neceffity. 

Theft know, and with intentive Care purfue j 
But Anger, Sloth, and Luxury fubdue. 

In fight of others or thy felfforbear 
What’s ill i but of thy felfftand mojl in fear. 

Let Juft ice all tty Words and Anions fway ; 

Nor from the even courfe of Reafon Jlray : 

For know, that all Aden are to die ordain’d, 

And Riches areas quickly loft as gain’d. 

Crojfes that happen by divine Decree, 

(If fuch thy Lot) bear not impatiently. 

Yet feek to remedy with all thy Care, 

And think the Juft have not the greateft Share. 

’Mongft Men, Difcourfes good and. bad are fpread : 
Dtfptfe not thofe, nor be by theft mifled. 

If any fame notorious Falfboodfay, 

Thou the Report with equal Judgment weigh. 

Let not Men’s fmcathcr Promifes invite. 

Nor rougher Threats from juft Refolves thee fright. 

If ought thou JbouldJl attempt, firjt ponder it •, 

Fools only inconfsderate Ails commit § 

Nor do what afterwards thou may’Jl repent} 

Firft learn to know the Thing an which thou art bent. 
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Thus thou a Life Jbalt letsePuAtb Joy replete. 

Nor mujl thou care of outward Health forget. 

Such Temp'ranee uft in Exercife and Diet, 

As may preferve thee in a fettled §>uict. 

Meats unprohibited, not curious, chufi j 
Decline what any other may accufe. 

The rafts Expence of Vanity deteft. 

And Sordidnefs: A Mean in all is bejl. 

Hurt not thy felf: Before thou ail, advife ; 

Nor fuffer Sleep at Night to cleft thine Eyes, 

Till thrice thy Ails that Day thou hajl o'er-run. 

How flipt, what Deeds, what Duty left undone ? 
Thus thy Account fumm’d up from firji to laft. 

Grieve for the III, joyfor what Good hath paji. 

Theft Jludy, prailife theft, and theft affeil •, 

To facred Virtue theft thy Steps direil. 

Eternal Natures Fountain I attejl. 

Who the Tetrailys on our Souls imprejl. 

Before thy Mind thou to this Study bend. 

Invoke the Gods to grant it a good End. 

Theft, if thy Labour vanquijh, thou Jhalt then 
Know the connexttre both of Gods and Men ; 

How every Thing proceeds, or by what Jlaid, 

And know (as far as fit to be furvey’d) 

Nature alike throughout ; that thou may’Jl learn 
Not to hope hopilcfs Things, but all difeern ; 

And know thofe Wiretches whofe perverfer Wills 
Draw down upon their Heads JPontaneous Ills : 

Unto the Good that’s nigh them, deaf and blind: 

Some few the Cure of theft -Misfortunes find. 

This only is the Fate that harms, and rolls 
Through Miftries fuccejjive, human Souls. 

Within is a continual hidden Fight, 

Which we to Jhun muft Jludy, net excite. 

Great Jove ! how little Trouble Jhould we know, 
Iftbeu to all Men wouldjl their Genius Jhow ? 

But fear not thou ; Men come of heav'nly Race, 
Taught by diviner Nature what t’embrace : 

Which ifpurfu'd, thou all I nam’d Jbalt gain. 

And keep thy Soul clear from thy Body’s Stain. 

In time of Pray’r, and Clcanpng, Meats deny’d 
Abftain from ; thy Mind’s Reins let Reafon guide : 
Then Jiripp'd of Flejb up to free At her fear, 

A deathlefs God, Divine, mortal no more. 
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T I M JE U S the Locrtan . 

Of the Soul ef the World, and ef Nature. 


T IM.EL'S, the Locrian, faid thefe things': 
There are two Principles of all things: 
the Mind, of things effected according to 
Reafon ; Ntctjfity, of thofe which are by Violence 
according to the Powers of Bodies. Of thefe, one 
!■, of the nature of Good, and is called God, and is 
Principle of the beft things ; the Confequent and 
Concaulals are reduced to NeceJJtty. For all things 
■arc the Off-fpring of thefe. Idea, Matter, Senfibles. 
The firft is ungenerated, immoveable, permanent, 
of the nature of Identity, intellectual, the Exem¬ 
plar of things that are made, and immutable. This 
is Idea. Matter, is the Print, Mother, Nurfe, and 
Produdbix of the third E/Tence; for, receiving Like- 
nels into itfelf, and being, as it were, charaflerifed 
by them, it perfedls all Productions. This Matter 
he aflerted to be eternal, but not immoveable in 
Form of itfelf, and without Figure; but receiving 
all Forms. In Bodies it is divisible, and of the na¬ 
ture of Alterity: They call Matter, Place and Re¬ 
ligion. Thefe two Principles are contrary. Form 
hath the nature of Male and Father; Matter, of 
Female and Mother; the third is their Off-fpring. 
Thefe being three, are known three ways; Idea, 
by Intellect, according to Science; Matter, by fpu- 
rious Ratiocination, not being urrderftood by direrft 
Comprehenfion, but by Analogy ; their Off-fpring, 
by Senfe and Opinion. Before Heaven was made, 
we muft conceive, that there was Idea, and Matter, 
and God, the Maker of the better, [viz. Idea.] 
Now forafmuch as the elder is better than the 
younger, and the orderly than the diforderly ; God, 
being good, and feeing Matter receive Idea, and be¬ 
come totally changed, yet diforderly ; law alfo it 
was needful to bring it into Order, and from indefi¬ 
nite Tranfmutations to fix it determinately, that 
Bodies might have proportionate DiftinChoro, and 
not receive promrfcuous Variations. 

Of all this Matter he framed the World, s (ma¬ 
king it the Bound of the nature of Being, fence it 
comprehends all other things) one only-begotten, 
perfeCI, animate, and rational, (for thefe are better 
than inanimate and irrational) and a fpherical Body, 
that being more perfect than other Figures. De- 
fegning therefore to make the bell Production, he 
made this God, generate, not corruptible by any o- 
ther Caufe, but by the fame God only which com¬ 
pos’d it, if it (hould pleafe him at any time to dif- 
folve it. But he who is good, will not be carried 
on to the DellruCtion of the faireft Production. 


Wherefore it is permanent, and being fuch, incor¬ 
ruptible, unperifhable, and blefled. It is the beft 0 f 
Productions, being made by the beft Caufe, who 
looked not upon Patterns made by Hands, but upon 
the Idea, the intellectual Eflence; after which 
this being exaCtly made, is the faireft of all, and not 
to be demolilh’d. It is perfect, as to fenfible things; 
for the Exemplar comprehended in itfelf all intelligi¬ 
ble Creatures, left nothing out, it being the perfect 
Bound of Intelligibles, as the World is of Senlibles; 
which being folid, tactile, and vifeble, is divided in¬ 
to Earth, Fire, and (betwixt thefe) Air, and Wa¬ 
ter. It corififts of perfect Bodies, which exift en¬ 
tirely in it, fo as no Part remains beyond it, that 
the Body of the Univerfe might be felf-fufficient, 
and not liable to diffolution by any external Acci¬ 
dents; for there are no other thing? befrdes thefe, 
and what are contained in them, they being, after 
the moll excellent Analogy, connected in equal 
Power, neither predominating over the other in any 
Part, nor being predominated, that whereby feme 
might increafe, others decreafc ; b«t it refteth in an 
indifloIiiHe harmonious Concord, according to the 
beft Proportion. For there being three Bounds, and 
the Intervals diffant from each other in the fame 
Proportion, the middle is that to the firft which the 
third is to it, and fb reciprocal, according to dilpo- 
fure of Place and Order. But £» number thefe 
without the help of another thing equal to them, is 
abfoJutely impoffibfe. It h well ordered both for 
Figure and Motion: As to the firft being round, 
it is every way like itfelf, and able to contain ano¬ 
ther Figures. As to it its crncaJar Motion, it keep- 
eth a perpetual Tenor: fora Sphere only, whether 
in Reft or in Motion, k fo adapted to the fame Place, 
as that it never ceafeth no r removes ; all its Parts 
being equidiftant from the Center. Now it* out¬ 
ward Superficies being exaClfy fmooth, it needs not 
the weak Organs, which are bertow’d on other liv¬ 
ing Creatures, for their AccuntnrKxfatiort. 

« The Soul of the World God enkindled in the 
midft, but diftufed beyond it, covering the Univerfe 
with it, and tempering it with a Temperament of 
indivifible Form, and divifeble Subftance, fo as thefe 
two make one Temperament; with which he ming¬ 
led two Powers, Principles of the two Motions of 
Identity and Alterity ; which (Soul) being not eafi- 
ly mifcible, was not without difficulty contempe- 
rated. 

All 


Principles. 


The World. 


The Soul of the World. 
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All thefe Proportions are mixed according to har- performs a double Courfe, one, as being carried a- 
monical Numbers | which Proportions he cunning- bout with the general Motion of Heaven, the other 
ly divided, that it might be known of what, and by an oblique Motion: One diftinguiflieth the Times 
by what, the Soul confifteth. This Soul God did of the Day and the Seatons: The other, by which 
not ordain (as we affirm) after corporeal Subftance, he is carried about after the rapid Motion of the fix- 
(for that which is mofl honourable, is firft both in ed Stars, at every Revolution maketh Night Day. 
Power and Time) but made it before the Body, re- Thefe are parts of Time called Periods, ordained 
moving one, the firft of four Monads, into eight by God together with the World : for before the 
Decads, and three Centuries. Of this, the duple World there were no Stars, and confequently nei- 
and triple is eafily colleded, the firft being fettled, ther Year nor Seafons, by which this generable 
All thefe, with their Complements, and Sefqui- World iscommenfurated. This Time is the Image 
ofovcs, will amount to thirty-fix. The whole of that which is ingenerate, called Eternity : for as 
Sum will be one hundred and fourteen thoufand fix this Univerfe was formed after the eternal Exemplar 
hundred and ninety-five. The Divifions are one of the Ideal World, fo was this Time ordained to- 
hundred and fourteen thoufand fix hundred and nine- gether with the World after its Pattern, Eternity, 
ty-five. After this manner he divided the Soul of The Earth being eftablifhed in the mid ft, the Seat 
the Univerfe.' of the Gods is the Bound of Night and Day, of Ri- 

‘ The Mind only feeth the Eternal God, the Ru- fing and Setting, according to the Secftion of Hori- 
ler and Father of all Things. That which is gene- zons, as they are circumfcribed by the Sight, and by 
rated we behold with our Eyes, this World, and Se&ion of the Earth. It is the molt ancient of all 
its Parts; the jEtherial are two-fold, fome of the Bodies in the Univerfe ; for Water was not produc’d 
nature of Identity: others, of Alterity. Of thefe, without Earth, nor Air without Humidity: and 
fome extrinfically carry about all that is within Fire cannot fubfift without Humidity and Matter, 
them, from Eaft to Weft, by an univerfal Motion, which it kindles. So that the Earth is fettled upon 
The reft, being of the Motion of Alterity, intrin- its own Weight, as the Root and Balls of all things, 
fically turn about from the Weft to the Eaft, moved The Principle therefore of generated things, as to the 
by themfelves. They are carried round by Accident, Subject, is Matter; as to Foritf, Idea. The Pro- 
with the Motion of Identity, having the greateft duttions of thefe are Bodies ; Earth, Water, Air, 
Force in the World. The Motion of Alterity, di- and Fire, whofe Generation is thus : Every Body 
vided according to harmonica! Proportions, is dif- confifts of Superficies’s ; a Superficies of Triangles ; 
pofed to feven Circles; the Moon being neareft the of which this is a re&angled equi-crural Semiqua- 
Earth, performeth her Courfe in a Month: next drangle; the other unequilateral, having the greater 
her, the Sun perfefis his courfe in a year. There Angle in Power, triple to the lefler. The leaft An- 
are two of equal Courfe with the Sun, Mercury, and gle in it is one third of a right Angle: double to this 
the Star June, which many call Venus, and Luci- is the middle Angle, confiding of two thirds ; the 
fer. All Per ions not being skilfiil in the Rules of greateft is a right Angle, fefquialter to the middle, 
facred Aftronomy, and the Observations of Riling triple to the leaft. Now this Triangle is a Sefqui- 
and Setting : The fame Star fa fometimes Hejper, quadrangle to an equilateral Triangle, the Perpendi- 
when it fo followeth the Sun, that it isconfpicuous to cular from the top to the bottom being divided into 
us when the Sun is let: fometimes Rout, when it goeth two equal Parts: there are therefore in each two 
before the Sun, and rifeth before him. Lucifer reflangled Triangles; but in one, the two Sides 
therefore many times is the Star Venus, when Ihe which include the right Angle are equal; in the 
runs along with the Sun : and likewife are many of other, all the'three Sides are unequal. This Figure 
the fixed Stars and Planets ; for any Star of vifible is called Scholion. This Semi-quadrangle is the Prin- 
Magnitude, ufhering the Sun above the Horizon, ciple of which the Earth was conftituted ; for the 
foretells Day. The other three. Mars, Jupiter, Quadrangle is compounded of thefe four Scmi-qua- 
and Saturn, have peculiar Velocities, and unequal drangles. Of the Quadrangle is generated the Cube, 
Years: but they compleat their Courfe in certain the firmed and mod fettled of all Bodies, having fix 
and comprehensible Regularities, and Appearances, Sides, eight Angles. For this reafon Earth is the 
and Occultations, and Eclipfes, and Rifings, and moil heavy Body, and unapt for Motion, and not 
Settings. They have, befides their Phafes, Rifing tranfmutable into any other, as being incommunica- 
and Setting in regard of the Sun : who maketh Day ble with any kind of Triangle ; for the Earth only 
in performing his Courfe from Eaft to Weft: Night, hath a liable Principle, whidi is the Semi-quadrangle, 
by Motion from Weft to Eaft: whilft he is carried the Element of the other Bodies, Fire, Air, and 
about with Motion of Identity, a Year, by his own Water: for the Semi-quadrangle being fix times 
proper Motion. By thefe two Motions, the Sun compounded, there arifeth an equilateral Triangle; 

of 

? The Pin of the World. 
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of which a Pyratnis, with four Bafes, and four equal 
Angles, is compounded ; the Form of Fire molt 
apt to Motion, and of rareft Parts. Next thefe, 
Octaedron, with eight Bales and fix Angles, the 
Element of Air. The third, Icofiedron, of twenty 
Bafes and twelve Angles, the Element of Water, be¬ 
ing fulk-ft of Parts, and heavieft. Thefe being com- 
p.Tmded of the fame Element, are tranfmutated into 
one another. The Dodecaedron, he made the 
Image of the Univerfe, as neareft to a Globe. Fire, 
by reafon of the Rarity of its Parts, penetrates all 
things ; Air, all things but Fire ; Water, Earth. 
All things therefore are full, and admit no Vacuity. 
They are carried about by the Circumvolution of 
the Univerle, and by reafon of their Solidity grate 
one another, rendring an unintermitted Alteration to 
Generation and Corruption. Thefe God ufed in 
framing the World, ta&ile by reafon of Earth ; vi¬ 
able by reafon of Fire, the two Extremes. By Air 
and Water, he conne&ed it in a moll firm Band, 
Proportion, capable to contain both itfelf, and the 
things that are comprifed in it. If then that which 
is connected be a Superficies, one Medium is luffici- 
ent ; if a Solid, it requires two. To the two Me¬ 
diums he adapted the two Extremes, Fire to Air, 
Air to Water, Water to Earth; and again. Fire 
to Air, Air to Water, and Water to Earth ; and 
again, as Earth to Water, Water to Air, and Air to 
Earth ; and reciprocally, as Earth to Air, Water to 
Fire. And forafmuch as all thefe are equal in Power, 
their Proportions are equal likewife. Thus is the 
World one, and by a happy Connexure proportiona¬ 
ble. Each of thefe four Bodies have divers Species ; 
the Fire, Flame, Light, Splendor, by reafon of the 
Inequality of the Triangles of each of thefe. The 
Air is partly clear and dry, partly humid and cloudy. 
The Water, fluid and concrete, as Snow, Froft, 
Hail, and Ice. Of humid, one fort is fluid, as Ho¬ 
ney, Oil; another compad, as Pitch, Wax. Of 
the compad are two kinds, one fufile, as Gold, 
Silver, Brafs, Tin, Lead ; the other frangible, as 
Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Stones 
of that kind. 

After he had made the World, he * proceeded to 
the Production of mortal Creatures, that it might be 
perfect and compleatly wrought according to its Pat¬ 
tern. Having contemperated and diftributed the Soul 
of Man by The fame Proportions and Powers, he 
deliver'd it over to that Nature which had the Power 

• if changing. She fucceeding him in the producing 

• nortal franfitory Creatures, inftilled their Souls, 
tome from the Muon, feme from the Sun, feme 
;mm the other Stars which wander in the Region of 
Alterity, excepting one Soul in the Power of Identi¬ 
fy, which he mingled in the rational Part, an Image 
of YVildoni to thofe who make ufc of good Fate. 
For of ihe human Soul, one Part is rational and intel- 
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ledual, the other irrational and fooliih; of the irra¬ 
tional, the better is of the nature of Identity • the 
worfc, of that of Alterity. Each of thefe is refident 
about the Head, that all the other Parts of the Soul 
and Body may be fubfervient to it, according to the 
Analogy of the Body of the Univerfe. Of the irra¬ 
tional Part, one is irafcible, placed about the Heart- 
die other defiderative, about the Liver. * ’ 

As for the Body, the Principle and Root of Mar¬ 
row is in the Brain, wherein is the Hegemonick of 
the Soul. From the Brain iffues a Defluxion along 
the Spondyles of the Back, from whence it is diftri- 
buted into Seed and generative Subftance. The 
Bones are the Cafe of the Marrow ; the Flefli is the 
Tegument of the Bones ; the Joints he connected by 
Nerves for Motion. Of the inward Parts, feme 
were made for Nouriftiment, others for Converfati- 
on. Of the Motions, thofe which come from with¬ 
out, and flow into the apprehenftve Part, are lenfi- 
ble; thofe which fall not under Comprehenfion are 
infenfible, whether by reafon that the afieCted Bodies 
are more earthy, or that the Motions are weaker. 
Whatfoever Motions change Nature, are painful; 
whatfoever comply with her, are named Pleafures. 

Of the Senfes, God enlighten’d our Sight for Con¬ 
templation of Celeftials, and Apprehenfion of Sci¬ 
ence. Hearing, he framed perceptive of Difcourfe 
and of Mufick. Of this, if any be deftitute from 
his Birth, he will alfo be uncapable of fpeaking. 
Whence we fay, this Senfe is neareft ally’d to Rea¬ 
fon. All that are termed Affe&ions of Bodies, are 
denominated with reference to the Touch, and their 
Inclinations to a Place; for the Touch dijudicates 
vital Faculties; warm, cold; dry, moift; fmooth, 
rough; yielding, refilling; foft, hard; but heavy 
and light, the Touch prejudicates. Reafon defines by 
Inclination to move to the middle, and from the 
middle; below, and the middle, they aflirm to be the 
fame thing; for the Center of a Globe is below; 
whatfoever is betwixt that and the Circumference, is 
above. Heat feems to confift of rare Parts, and dif- 
gregates Bodies; Cold, of more denfe Parts, and 
bindeth the Pores. The Tafte refembles the Touch 
in Concretion and Difcretion, and in Penetration of 
the Pores, and in its Objeds, which are either harm 
or lmoorb. Thofe which have an abfterfive Facul¬ 
ty, ftupifying the Tongue, are bitter; thofe which 
are moderately abfterfive, fait; thofe which inflame 
and pierce further into the Flefli, acid. Contrary 
to thefe, are fmooth and fweet. The Kinds of O- 
dor are not diftind; for they infinuate through nar¬ 
row Pores, which are too folid to be contracted and 
dilated by Putrefaction, and Concodion of Earth and 
earthly things. They are fweet or llinking. v ° ,c * 
is a Percuflion in the Air, paffing to the Soul thro 
the Ears, whofe Pores extend to the Liver. In th« 
Ears is a Spirit, wrhofe Motion is Hearing- 
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Voice and Hearing fome are fwift, the (harp ; Come 
jow, the flat; the mean are incommenfurable. A- 
-ain’one is much and diffufed, the loud-, another 
final) and contracted, the low : one is ordered ac- 
eording to Proportions, the harmonious ; another dis¬ 
orderly and unproportionate, the inharmonious. The 
fourth Kind of Senfibles is mod various and multi¬ 
form, termed Vifibles, comprising all Colours, and 
innumerable coloured things. The primary Colours 
are four, White, Black, Bright, Purple;'the reft 
are made by Commixtion of thefe. White difper- 
feth the Sight, Black contrails it; as Hot diffufeth 
the Touch, Cold contrails it; Bitter contra&etli 
the Tafte, and Sweet diflipates it. 

The Bodies of Creatures that breathe Air, are 
nouriflied by Aliment, diftributed by the Veins thro’ 
the whole Frame defluxively, as by Channels, and 
irrigated by the Spirit, which diffufeth it to the ut- 
moft Bounds. Refpiration is made (there being no 
Vacuity in Nature) by Influxion, and Attraction of 
the Air in the room of that which iflueth forth at in- 
vifible Vents, out of which alfo Sweat evaporates. 
Now fomething of it being wafted by the natural 
Heat, it is neceflary fomething be introduced to fup- 
ply that which was confumed; otherwife there wou’d 
be a Vacuity, wnich is impoflible : for a living Crea¬ 
ture could not be reftor’d by perpetual Fluxion, and 
entire, if the Body were disjoin’d by Vacuity. The 
like Compofition of Organs is likewife in inanimate 
things, with an analogical Refpiration ; a Cupping- 
glafs and Amber are Refemblances of Refpiration, 
for the Spirits evaporate through the Body, and enter 
again at the Mouth and Noftrils by Refpiration: 
then again, like Euripus , it is brought round into 
the Body, which by thefe Effluxions is extended. 
The Cupping-glafs, the Air being confumed by Fire, 
attrads Moiiture; the Amber, by Emifflon of Spi¬ 
rits, attradts the Body that is like to it. All Ali¬ 
ment is taken into the Body from the Root of the 
Heart, and the Fountain of the Ventricle ; if the Ac- 
ceflion be more than the Defluxion, it is termed 
Growth ; if the contrary. Decay. The Acma con- 
fids in the Confine betwixt thefe two, and is con¬ 
ceived to be the Equality of Accefflon and Defluxion. 
When the Ligaments of the Conftitution are diflol- 
ved, fo as there is no Paflage for the Breath, or Di- 
ftribution of Aliment, the Animal dies. There are 
many things which are pernicious to Life, and caufe 
Death; whereof one is termed, Sicknefs. The 
Origins of Sicknels are the Difproportions of the 
primary Faculties: If the fimple Faculties, Heat, 
Cold, Humidity, Siccity abound, or are deficient, 
then follow Mutations and Alterations of the Blood 
by Corruption, and Depravations of the confumptive 
Flefli: If according to the Changes into (harp, or 
kit, or acid (Humours) the Turnings of the Blood, 

* nja«*irr«» perhaps ii for ngtrminm. Dorice. 


or Confumptions of the Flefli be caufed ; from hence 
are generated Choler and Flegm. Unwholfome 
Chyles, and PutrelaCtion of Humours, are inconfi- 
derable except they be deep; but thofe whofe Caufes 
lie in the Bones, are not eafily cur’d ; thofe which 
arife out of the Marrow are painful. The Extremi¬ 
ties of Difeafes are Wind, Choler, Flegm, increa- 
fmg and flowing into Places not proper to them, or 
into the vital Parts; for then obtaining a better 
Place, they expel their Neighbours, and fettle there, 
and afflicting the Bodies, they refolve them into 
themfelves. 

Theft: are the Difeafes of the Body. Out of thefe 
arife many Sickneffes of the Soul, feveral of feveral 
Faculties; of the Senfitjve, Stupidity ; of the Remi- 
nifeent. Forgetfulnefs ;’of the Defiderative, Loath¬ 
ing, and exceffive Appetite ; of the Pathetick, wild 
Paflions, and furious Frenzies; of the Rational, In¬ 
docility and Indiferetion. The Forces of Vice are 
Pleafures and Griefs, Defires and Fears, railed out 
of the Body, mingled with the Soul, and exprefs’d 
by various Names, Loves, Defires, diflolute Af¬ 
fections, impetuous Angers, deep Malices, various 
Longings, inordinate Delights. In a word, to be¬ 
have ourfelves amifs as to Paflions, or to fubdue them, 
is the Bound betwixt Virtue and Vice; for to be ex¬ 
ceffive in them, or too hard for them, put us in a 
good or bad Condition. To thefe Inclinations the 
Temper of the Body may contribute much : if ve¬ 
hement, fervent, or any way extraordinary, it 
tranfports us to Melancholy and extravagant Lufts. 
For the Parts being overflown by thefe Defluxions, 
make the Conftitution of the Body rather hydropical 
than found ; whence arife Sadnefs, Forgetfulnefs, 
Folly, and Conlternation. The Cuftoms alfo 
whereunto a Man hath conformed himfelf in the Ci¬ 
ty, or Family, where he was born and bred, con¬ 
duce much ; as alfo the daily Courfe of Life, whe¬ 
ther foftning or corroborating the Soul: for living 
abroad. Diet, Exercife, and the Manners of thofe 
with whom we converfe, greatly avail to Virtue or 
Vice; and thefe Occafions are derived rather from 
our Parents and Elements, than from ourfelves; for 
they are not ineffectual, we ourfelves lo eafily rece¬ 
ding from thofe * Actions which are good. 

To the Well-being of an Animal, it is requifite 
that the Body have the Virtues competent to it. 
Health, perfeCt Senfe, Strength, and Beauty. The 
Principles of Beauty are a Symmetry of the Parts 
amongft themfelves, and with the Soul; for Nature 
made the Body as an Inltrument, obedient, and ac¬ 
commodate to all the Bufinefles of Life. In like 
manner, the Soul muft be order’d to Virtues anfwera- 
ble to thofe; to Temperance, as the Body to Health ; 
to Wifdom, as the Body to perfeCt Senfe; to Forti - 
tude, as the Body to Strength ; to Juftice, as the 
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Body to Beauty. The Principles of thefe are from endeavour in a moderate way of living, be iahapov 
Nature, their Means and Ends from Induftry; For he to whom God hath allotted this Effete?* 
thofe of the Body are attained by Exercife and Me- undoubtedly guided to a mod happy Life. But if s 
dicine ; thofe of the Soul by Institution and Philofo- Man be ftiff and refractory, he (hall be purfued by 
phy. For thefe Faculties nourifh and ftrengthen Punifhment according to the Laws, and thofe Pit 
both the Soul and Body, by Labour, Exercife, and courfes which declare things Cceleftial and Infernal 
Purenefs of Diet; thefe by Medicaments } thofe in- For irremiffible Punifhments are prepar’d for the un- 
flituting the Soul by Chaftifcments and Reprehen- happy Dead, and many other things; for which I 
fions;°for they ftrengthen it by Exhortation, by commend the lonick Poet, who makes Men religious 
exciting the Inclination, and enjoining thofe things by ancient fabulous Traditions. For as we cure 
which are expedient for Action. The Aleiptick Bodies with things unwholfome, when the whollome 
Art, and, its neareft Ally, Medicine, are defign’d agree not with them; fo we reftrain Souls with fa- 
for the Cure of Bodies, reducing the Faculties to the bulous Relations, when they will not be led by the 
beft Harmony ; they purify the Blood, and make true. Let them then, fince there is a Neceffitv fee 
the Spirits flow freely ; fo as if any thing unwhole- it, talk of thefe ftrange Punifhments, as if Souls did 
fome fettle, the Vigors of the Blood and Spirits being tranfmigrate; thofe of the Effeminate into the Bodies 
thus confirmed, overmafter it. Mufick, and its of Women given up to Ignominy; of Murtherers 
Diredor, Philofophy, ordained by the Gods, and into thofe of Beafts, for Punifhment; of the Lafcii 
by the Laws, for Reformation of the Soul, inure, vious, into the Forms of Swine ; of the Light and 
compel and perfuade the irrational Part to obey the Temerarious, into Birds j of the Slothful and Idle, 
rational, and in the irrational molify Anger, and Unlearned and Ignorant, into feveral Kinds of 
quiet Defire ; fo as they neither move nor reft with- Fifties. All thefe in the fecond Period, Nemtfi, de- 
out Reafon, the Mind fummoning them either to crees, together with the vindictive and terreftria! Da- 
ACtion or Fruition. The Bound of Temperance is mons, the Overfeers of human Affairs, to whom 
Obedience and Fortitude. Now Science and vene- God, the Difpofer of all things, hath committed the 
rable Philofophy, purifying the Mind from falfe O- Admimftrution of the World, replenifh’d with Gods, 
pinions, bring her to Knowledge, and reducing her Men, and all other living Creatures: all which are 
from great Ignorance, raife her to Contemplation of formed after the beft Image, of the ungenerate and 
divine things ; wherein if a Man be conver- eternal Idea, 
fant with Contentednefs as to human things, and 


An Explication of the Pythagorick Doctrine. 

By tJOHN REUCHIN. 

C H A P. I. 

Of Pythagoras bis Way of Teaching by Silence and Symbols. 

t f | 'A H E indocible and abflrufe Tradition of Learning (as other things) Pythagoras brought into 
I Myfcries and Symbols is not to be invefti- Greece from the Hebrews , that the Difciple being to 
A gated by Acutenefs of human Wit, (which ask fome fublime Queflion, fhotild hold his Peace ; 
rather affeCts us with a doubtful Fear, than an adhe- and being queftion’d, fhould only anfwer, 
rent Firmnefs) it requires ample Strength of thinking He faid. Thus the Cabalifts anfwer, i, nn~>n 
and believing ; and above all things, Faith and Ta- The Wife faid j and Chriftians, afrtvnr. Believe. 
citurnity. Whence Pythagoras taught nothing (as c Moreover, all the Pythagorici Philofophy (efpe- 
* Apuleius faith) to his Difiples before Silence ; it be- daily that which concerns divine things) is myftical, 
ing the firfl Rudiment of contemplative Wifdom ta learn exprefled by JEnigms and Symbols. The Feafcns 
to meditate , and to unlearn to talk. As if the Pytha- thefe : Pirfl, The Ancients ufed to deliver Wifdom 
gar id Sublimity were of greater Worth, than to be by Allegories: all their Philofbphers and Poets are 
comprehended by the Talk of Boys. This Kind of full of Riddles, avoiding, by Obfcurity, Contempt 

k E Cabal* libro ». ■ Page 664. Out of which Paulas Sciaiciiui collcdU bis firfl Canon, di Myfittiis Pjtiagmcis. Mj». 

Philof. cap. 7. * Florid. a. * Page 685. 
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of the Vulgar; fi* the moft apt Interpreter of things, inform the compounded Sub/lances of the lower 
not perceptible by human Infirmity, is Fable: That World. There ane affo other Gods, incorporeal 
btfits Philtfophrrs, Which is declared tender the pirns Beings, individual, differing (not by material, but) 
pcil <sf FtSliom, hidden it! hmefl Things, and attired by formal Number; Spirits void of Matter, fimple, 
inhauft Words’, for, what is eaftly found, is but too unmixt, feated beyond the (enflble Heaven, confin’d 
nerligentfy purfitd. Secondly , It fbmetimes happens, neither to Time nor Place, neither fuffering Age nor 
W e cannot exprefe abftrufe Things without Tranfmutation, much lefs any Alteration; In a 
Circumlocution, unlerfe by fotne fhort AEnigm. word, not being affeded with any Pafiion, they 
Thirdly, as Generals ufe Watch-wortfs to diftinguifh lead a felf-fufficient excellent Life, and inhabit Etcr- 
their own Soldiers from others; fo it is not impro- riity, which is *)uo in iv, always being, bccaufe it 
per to communicate to Friends forne peculiar Sym- always was, is, and fhatl be intemporally in the di- 
bols, as diftindtive Marks of a Society. Thefe, a- vine Mind; yet by the Energy of God, it was 
mong the Pythagoreans, were a chain of indrfibluble created and placed beyond the Convex of the vifible 
Lore. Pythagoras was ftudious of F riendfbip; and Heavens, as being the lucid Manfton of the blefled 
• if he beard of any that ufed his Symbols, he prefent- Spirits, ['whom the Pythagoreans believe Gods] 

]y admitted him into bis Society. Hereupon all be- placed in the higheft Region of .Ether, Eviternal, 
came defirous of them, as well thereby to be accep- inverted in the immortal Evum. 
table to their Mafter, as to be known Pythagoreans. The third World, Supreme, containing all other 
LajHy , As memorial Notes; for, intreating of all Worlds, is that of the Deity, ronfifting of one di- 
Things divine and human, the vaftnels of the Sub- vine Effence, exiftent before Mvum ; for it is the 
ie£f requires fhort Symbols, as conducing much to Age of Ages, the prae-exiftent Entity and Unity of 
Memory. Exiflenee, Snbffance, Effence, Nature. 

Thefe three Worlds are called Receptacles, in dif- 
C H A P. II. ferent RefpeftS; the firft, of Quantity ; the fecond, 

of Intelligences ; the third, of Principles. The firft. 
The Triple World. circumfcriptively ; the fecond, definitively ; the third 

is not received, but receiveth, becaufe it is every- 
"TT H E Pythagoreans reduce all Beings, fubfi- where, and is called a Receptacle repletivcly. 

1 llent or fubftant, immediately to Ideas which Through the foperior World is communicated 
truly are; and thole to the Idea of Ideas. Here- from the Tetrailys to the inferior, Life, and the being 
upon they afterted three Worlds, whereof the third (not accidental, but fubftantial) of every Species; to 
is infinite; or rather not finite; and that all Things fame, clearly; to others, obfeurely. This the Py- 
confift of Three. The Pythagoreans (faith Arijlotle) thagoreans collect from tiiofe Words of their Mafter: 
affirm that the whole, and all Things are terminated 

by Three: Some are Bodies and Magnitudes, others ■ h the Tetraflys to our Souls did fend 

keep and inhabit Bodies and Magnitudes, others are The Fountain of Eternal Nature - 

the Rulers and Origines of the Inhabitan. . This we 

underftand of three Worlds, the Inferior, the Supe- The Tetradfys is the Divine Mind communica- 
rior, and the Supreme. The Inferior contz'meth Bo- ting, the Fountain is the exemplar /dea communi- 
dies and Magnitudes, and there appropriate Intelli- cated, and eternal Nature is the ejfential Idea of 
gence, Movers of the Spheres, Overfeers, and Guar- things received. Idea, confidered as to God, (fay 
dians of Things generable apd corruptible, who are they) is his Knowledge-, as to the fenlible World, 
&id to take care of Bodies, each according to the Exemplar ; as to itfelf, Effence. 
particular Task af&gn’d him; by the Ancients named Now as in the fenfible World, the fuperior Sphere 
fometimes Angels, fbmetimes Gods, and (in refpedl hath an Influence on all the Spheres beneath it ; fo 
of the anxious Solicitude of Things whereto they in the intelligible World, not only every fuperior 
are confin’d) Damons. Chorus of Angels, hath an Influence upon all the 

Next over it, immediately Ihineth the Superior inferior; but the whole fuperior World hath an In- 
VVorld ; this contained) the fuperior Powers, incor- fluence upon the whole inferior, whereby all things 
portal Eflences, divine Exemplars, the Seals of the are reduced according to their Capacities, as far as 
inferior World, after whole Likenefs, the Faces of portable, momentary to eternal, inferior to fuperior. 
all inferior Things are formed. Thefe* Pythagoras But to the third World, nothing that is merely a 
calls Immortal Gods, as being the Principles of things Creature can be reduced, incapable of its own Na- 
produc'd out of the divine Mind, eftential dtx*l, ture of that Sublimity which is proper only to God. 
Caufes of thofe Forms which dwell in Bodies, and 

Q.q q 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Supreme World. 

T HE fupreme World, being (as we faid) that of 
the Deity, is one divine, continual, conftam 
Eflence of Sempiternity, poized (as it were) with 
immovable Weight; not unfitly termed, mrJo*est- 
■7veettH 'iJ't i, the All-governing Throne. It is not con¬ 
fined to Genus, Place, Time or Reafon, but is the 
free, unlimited Prefident over all thefe ; infinitely 
fupreme in Place, Power, Polleffion, Excellence, 
above all EHence, Nature, ASvum, Age. 

This Divine Mind, the Receptacle of Principles, 
Pythagoras fymbolically terms Number , faying. 
Number is the Principle of all things. (For none can 
believe fo meanly of fo wife a Perfbn, as that he 
Ihould conceive the ordinary Numbers by which we 
call account, to be the Principle of all things; which 
are far from being antecedent to things, for they are 
confequential Accidents.) So k Plutarch, by Number 
Pythagoras underjlands the Mind ; a Symbol not im¬ 
proper; in Incorporeals nothing more divine than 
the Mind, in AbftraCtions nothing more fimple than 
Number. 

The divine Eflence therefore, exillent before 
TEvum and Age, (for it is the Age of Ages) the prae- 
exiftent Entity and Unity of Exigence, Subftance, 
Eflence, Nature, was by Pythagoras called Hr one, 
by Parmenides or being, both upon a like Ground; 
becaufeit is the fuper-eltencial Unite and Being, from 
which, and by which, and through which, and in 
which, and to which, all things are, and are order¬ 
ed, and perfill, and are contained, and are filled, 
and are converted. 

Of this firll One, and firll Ens, Arillotle thus ; 
Plato and the Pythagoreans (laith he) hold no other 
concerning Ens or One, but that this is their Nature , 
their EJfence is the fame, to be One and a Being. Xe¬ 
nophanes declared this One to be God, herein agree¬ 
ing with Pythagoras, 1 who aflerted Infinite, and 
One, and Number, to be the firll Principles of 
things; by Infinite fignifying the Power ; for no¬ 
thing can be imagined before Power, whiah in God 
is infinite, or rather it is infinite God: in him effe 
and pfic are not diflindl, who containeth the Ef- 
fences, Virtues and Operations of all Producibles. 
With Pythagoras agreeth m Anaxagoras , laying, 
for all things were together-, Democritus, for all 
things were in Power. This alfo is the commixion of 
Things mentioned by Empedocles, and Anaximander-, 
not confufedly in Chaos, Erebus, or Night , but di- 
flindlly and orderly, in full Light , in the moll per¬ 
iod 1 Splendor of the divine Light, intuitive Know¬ 
ledge, that is the Idea, (from jerdonu) whofe 
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Power is Being, including all, whether Men*.! 
Rational, Intelligible, Senfibfc, Vital, Subflantial* 
Adhaefible or Adhsefive ; and is not onlv all 
that are, but thofe that are not: This i s no 3 
than the divine Eilence, within which (before all 
things) one produced two. Two is the firft Number 
one is the Principle of Number, one is God ; and the 
Produdlion of two being within the divine Elfcnce 
(for Number is conftituted of itfelf, and next one is 
naturally only the Number two) this two mull ne- 
ceiTarily be God alfo, for within God is nothing but 
God. Thus thefe three, ( One and Two) being the 
Principle and firft, and not exceeding the Eflence of 
God, are indeed one God: for his Eflence is not 
divided by the Production of two out of one. fo 
like manner, it often happens in Corporeals, that one 
being moved to two, proceeds to three, the Subftance 
of things continuing ; as, in a Tree, of Boughs and 
Branches; in Man, the Body, Arms, and Fingers. 
Of one therefore in the Divinity producing, and °tw\ 
produced, arifeth a Trinity, to which if there be ad¬ 
ded an Eflence formally diftind from them, there 
will be a formal Shtaternity, which is the infinite one 
and two, the Subftance, Perfection, and End of all 
Number. One, two, three , four, by a collective 
Progrelfion make ten; beyond ten there is not any 
thing. This Pythagoras meant, when he aliened 
all things Tetratfys ; he undcrftood God by it; for 
he fwore by it, and feems to have transferr’d the He¬ 
brew Tetragrammaton, into a Greek Symbol. 

■ Thus the mod apt Symbol, of the Principles of 
things, is one and two ; for when we make Enquiry 
into the Caufes and Origin of all things , what 
fooner occurs than one and two ? That which we 
firft behold with our Eyes, is the lame, and not ano¬ 
ther ; that which we firft conceive in our Mind is 
Identity and Alterity, one and two. (Alcmaon, con¬ 
temporary with Pythagoras) affirmed two to be ma¬ 
ny, which he faid were contrarieties, (perhaps the 
fame with Empedocles'Eexs) yet unconfin’d and inde¬ 
finite, as White and Black, Sweet and Bitter, 
Good and Evil, Great and Small. Thefe multipli- 
cious Diverfities the Pythagoreans deflgned by the 
Number ten, as finite and infinite, even and qdd, 
one and many, right and left, male and female, 
ftedfaft and moved, ftraight and crooked, light and 
darknels, good and ill, fquare and oblong. Thefe 
Pairs are two, and therefore contrary ; they are re¬ 
duced all into ten, that being the moft perfect Num¬ 
ber, as containing more kinds of Numeration than 
the reft; even, odd; fquare, cube; long, plain; 
the firft uncompounded, and firft compounded, than 
which nothing is more ahfolute, lince in ten Pro¬ 
portions, four cubick Numbers are confummated, 
of which (according to the Pythagoreans) all Things 
confift. By this all Nations reckon, (not exceeding 
«>> 
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K by the natural Account of ten Fingers; Hea¬ 
ven itfelf confifts of ten Spheres. Architas includeth 
It that is, in the Number Ten-, in Imitation of 
whom AriJiotle nameth ten Kinds of Ens, Categories, 
reducible to two, Subjlance and Accident , both 
forinzino- from one Effence; for ten fo loves two, 
that from one it proceeds to two, and by two it re- 
verts into one. The firft Ternary is of one and iwo 9 
not compounded, but confident; one having no Po¬ 
rtion, makes no Compofition; an Unite whilft an 
Unite hath no Pofmon ; nor a Point whilft a Point. 
There being nothing before One, we rightly fay, 
me is firft ; two is not compounded of Numbers, but 
a Co-ordination of Unites only. It is therefore the 
firft Number, being the firft Multitude ; not com- 
menfurable by any Number, but by Unite the com¬ 
mon Meafure of all Number; for one, two, is no¬ 
thin* but two ; fo that the Multitude which is called 
Triad Arithmeticians term the firft Number uncom- 
pmied, the Dual being not an uncompounded Num¬ 
ber, but rather not-compounded. 

° Now the Triad, through its Propenfity to mul¬ 
tiply, and communicate its Goodnefs to all Creatures, 
proceeds from Power to Operation, beholding with 
a perpetual Intuition that Faecundity of Multitude 
which is in it, produdbive (as it were) of Number 
from Number, and that Eflentiality which is one in 
it, the Fountain of all Production, the Beginning of 
all Progreflion, the Permanence of all immutable 
Subftance; it reverts itfelf into itfelf, multiplying it¬ 
felf as it were) by Unity and Duity, faying. Once 
twice two are four. ? This is the Tetradlys, the Idea 
of all created things ; for all Progreflion is perfeded 
in four. Hence arifeth the Decad, the ten moft ge¬ 
neral Kinds of all things ; one, two, three, four, 
going out of Omnipotency to Energy, (out of Power 
to aft) produce ten, the half whereof is five ; now in 
the midft put five, on the right Hand the next fupe- 
rior Number fix, on the left Hand the next inferior 
four: thefe added, make ten. Again, the next fu- 
perior /even, and the next inferior three , make ten. 
Again, the next fuperior eight, and the next inferior 
two, make ten. Laftly, one and nine make ten. 
This ten being carried up to twenty, comes again to 
me-, and fo on, in all the cardinal Numbers, to a 
hundred: For, as twice one make two, thrice one 
three, four times one four, and fo forward ; fb twice 
ten makes twenty, thrice ten thirty, four times ten 
forty, and fo on ; the like in a hundred, a thoufand, 
and forward. And becaufe the Decad arifeth out of, 
and ends in a Monad, the Greeks exprefs ten by », 
the Hebrews by a Point, which Marks (as well a- 
mongft the Barbarians as in Latin)- denote one. 

9 Hitherto alludes the Pytbagorick Symbol, One, Two, 
by Xaratas (the Mafter of Pythagoras )' ufed as the 
Names of Propagation; one , the Father; two, the 

• Scalkhi can* 9* * Ibid, can. ro*. 
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Mother; one and two (in the divine Eflence) pro¬ 
ducing four , the Tetradlys, the Idea of all things, 
which are confummated in the Number ten. This 
Pythagoras ftiles 

Eternal Nature’s Fountain --. 

No other than the Knowledge of things in the divine 
Mind intellediually operating. From this Fountain of 
eternal Nature floweth down the Pytbagorick Num¬ 
ber, One and Two, which from Eternity, in the 
Fountain of the immenfe Ocean, was, ftiall be, or 
rather always is, plenteoufly ftreaming. This one 
was by the Ancients termed Z.iif, Jupiter-, two, ng?, 
Juno, Wife and Sifter to Jupiter ; of whom * Ha- 


Golden-thr or? d Juno, with Eyes full of Love , 
Beheld her Spoufe and Brother, facred Jove, 

Sitting on th’ Top of fount-abounding Ide. 

In Ida (amd to I/cSV, from Prefcience ) Jupiter and 

? uno fat as one and two, in the ftreaming Idea of the 
'etradiys, whence flow the Principles of all things. 
Form and Matter, 

CHAP. IV. 

The Intelligible World, 

r 'T H E Intelligible World proceeds out of the Di- 
vine Mind, after this manner : The Tetraftys 
reflecting upon its own Eflence, (the firft Unite Pro- 
dufttrix of all things) and on its own Beginning, (the 
firft Product) faith thus : Once one, twice two, imme¬ 
diately arifeth a Tetrad, having on its Top the high- 
eft Unite, and becomes a Pyramis, whofe Bafe is a 
plain Tetrad, anfwerable to a Superficies, upon 
which the radiant Light of the Divine Unity produ- 
ceth the Form of incorporeal Fire, by reafon of the 
Defeent of Juno ( Matter) to inferior things. Hence 
arifeth eflential Light, not burning, but illuminating. 
This is the Creation of the middle World, (which 
the Hebrews call the Supreme, the World of the Dei¬ 
ty, admitting no Comparifon.) It is termed Olym¬ 
pus, SxoAanogjr, wholly lucid, and replete with fepa- 
rate Forms, where is the Seat of the immortal Gods, 

——Deum domus alta, 

whofe Top is Unity, Wall, Trinity, Superficies, 
Quaternity. 

Number emanating from the Divinity by degrees, 
declineth to the Figure of Creatures ; inftead of the 
Tetraftys a Tetragone, in each.of its Angles a Point, 
for fb many Unite* the Unite at the Top, which 


IMd. 


Iliad. 
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now begins to have Pofftiort, elevated as much as is 
poffible. Thus the former Sides elevated will be four 
Triangles, built upon their quadrangular Latitude, 
and carried on to one high Point. This is the Pyra- 
mis itfelf, ■ the Species of Fire, of which a Pyramis, 
having four Befes and equal Angles, is compounded, 
the mojl immoveable and penetrant Form, without 
Matter, efTential feparate Light, next to God, fem- 
piternal Life. The Work of the Mind is Life, the 
Work of God is Immortality, eternal Life. God 
himfelf is not this created Light, but the Author of 
all Light; whereof in the divine Trinity he contain- 
eth a moft abfolute Pyramid, which implieth the Vi¬ 
gor of Fire. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrews 
affirm, that God is Firet But the Pyramid which 
this divine Tetra£lys produceth, is the fiery Light of 
the immaterial World, of feparate Intelligences, be¬ 
yond the vifible Heaven, termed aidr. Age, Eter¬ 
nity, Mther. Having overcome theft things (faith 
’ Pythagoras) thou Jhalt know rnoanr, the Cohabitation 
of the immortal Gods , and mortal Men. In which 
Words are imply’d three Properties of this middle 
World, (which he terms the free Mther ; free, as 
being feparated from the Power of Matter j AEther, 
as receiving Ardor from God, and heating all Infe¬ 
riors by au infenfible Motion) Condition , Chorus, 
Order. 

Condition, It is repknifhed with Forms fimple, 
immaterial, feparate, both univerfal and individual, 
containing all idasated Ideas of Genus's and Species, 
the Exemplars imitated in lefler Copies, their Origi¬ 
nal being in the divine Mind. Thus the Worldof 
the Deity is the abfolute Exemplar in the intelligible 
World ; the abftraA Example ; and, in the fenfible 
World, not Example, but Contradfion of Exemplars, 
as Seal, Figure, and fealed Wax. 

Chorus, the infinite Joy of theblefled Spirits, their 
immutable Delight, ffyl’d by Homer £erC imr 
inextinguijhable Laughter. For What greater Plea- 
fure, than to behold the ferene Afpedf of God ; and 
next him, the Ideas and Forms of all Things, more 
purely and tranfparently, than fetondarily increated 
Beings ? and to communicate thefe Viflons to Inferi¬ 
ors, the Office of the Gods, called Slot d 5 iot, 
from Speculation and Fifton ; Angels, from commu¬ 
nicating their Vifions to others; not that we ima¬ 
gine them equal to the fupreme God, who is ineffa¬ 
ble. No Daemons, how good foever, are admitted 
into this Chorus-, fo Plotinus, (the moil ex aft Fol¬ 
lower of the Pythagorici Myfteries, as Porphyrias 
and Longinus atteft.) ° The kind of Gods we conceive 
to be void of Pajfson ; but to Damons we adjoin Paf- 
ftons, faying, they are fempiternal in the next Degree 
afttr the Gods. It is belter to call none in the intel¬ 
ligible World, Damon ; rather, if a Damon be pla¬ 
ced there , to ejleem him a God. 

* T;m.eus dcanimai mundi. * Aur. carm. » Dc 
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„ Order, than exphiarf by Pythagoras: - If tb l. 
live according to right Reef oh, grieving fir what iTill 
dine, and rejoicing he what is wcH done, and tn-^.a 
the Gods to perfta thy Work : 


Tbertfrript of Fle/h, up to frn Mther freer 
A deathlefr God, divine, mortal no more. 


This is the Order in the Acquisition of Man’s Bea 
fitude. The incorporeal Heaven of the middle 
World, the invifible Olympus of the bleiTed, admits 
nothing impute; therefore Vices are to be fhunn’d 
and Virtues to be embrac’d. The Prefervation of 
Men is by the Mercies of God ; therefore the Divi¬ 
nity is to be Worfhlpped, and the fuperior Powers to 
be invocated, that they would perfect our Work 
Laftly, nothing material, corporeal, mixt, is recei¬ 
ved there. Therefore we muff die, and holily put 
off the Body, before we can be admitted to the So¬ 
ciety of the Gods. 


CHAP. V. 
The Serf Me World. 


' W E now com * down ‘he fenfible World. 

W J ts Exemplar is, tho World of the Deity , its 
Example the intelligible World of Ideas, the cuiSvna- 
ovt, Subfiftencc of Exemplars in itfelf. As One is 
the Beginning of the intelligible World, fa Two is of 
the corporeal; which were not corporeal, if it did 
not confift of thefe four. Point, Line, Superficies, 
Solidity, after the Patern of the Cube, made by one, 
two, three, four. One, fixed by Pofition, creates a 
Point-, a Line, being protraacd from one Point to 
another, is made of the Number two ; a Superficies 
arifeth from three Lines; a Solid from four Pofitions, 
htf 07 ’** behind, upwards, downwards. Two multi¬ 
plied in itfelf produceth four ; retorted into itfelf (by 
faying twice two twice) makes the firft Cube. Next 
five (the Tefragonical Pyramis Principle of the intel¬ 
ligible World) is the Cube of eight with fix Sides, Ar¬ 
chitect of the fenfible World. Amongft Principles, 
the Heptad hath no place, being a Virgin, producing 
nothing, and therefore named Pallas. This firft 
Cube is a fertile Number, the Ground of Multitude 
and Variety, conflicted of two and of four. Lara- 
tas termed two the Mother -, we the Cube that pro- 
ceedeth from it. Matter , the Bottom and Foundati¬ 
on of all natural Beings, the Seat of fubftantial Forms. 
1 Timaeus, of the Tetragon is generated the Cube, the 
mojl fettled Body, fledfafr every way, hewing fix Sides, 
eight Angles. The form immers’d in this folid Re¬ 
ceptacle is not received loofely, but fixtly; and fin- 
gly it becomes individual and incommunicable, con¬ 
fin’d 

amorcDeor. y Aur. arm. * Page $94.-f. 
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to Time and Place, lofing its Liberty.* the the fowflft, the h%bdft» ahd the middlemoft, inti- 
Servitude of Matter. Thu* the two Principles of owtefy; fo that there, is rto Being without God. 
-niporal things, the Pyrayiis and CuJu, Farm and Moreover the Gods of tbisAVorld are more excel- 
yjftter, flow from one fountain, the Tetragon, lent than the Souls of Men; though tliofe affift, 
w hofe Idea is the TetraOys, the divine Exemplar. thefe -inform Bodies. Betwixt them, are placed 
Now there is requifite feme thisd thing to -unite Damons and Heroes ; Dsemona next the Gods, He- 
thefetwo. Matter and Farm-, for they flow not into rpes next Souls; mentioned by Pythagoras in his 
one another fpontaneoufly, or qafoaljy; the Matter Golden Vjrfes. who afligos to each a peculiar 
of one thing doth not contingently recti vr the Form Worftip. 

of another. When the SouJ departs out of Man, the CHAP VI 


Body becomes not Brafs or Iron, neither js Wool 
m ade of a Stone. There muft then be a third thing 
to unite them, (not Privation ; Privation and Power 
aft nothing fubftantively ; nor Motion ; an Accident 
aI1 not be the Principle of a Subftance ; but) God, as 
1 Socrates and Plato acknowledge, faying. There are 
thru Principles of things , God, Idea, and Matter ; 


The State .of the Soul after Death. 

R Ational c Man is more noble than other Creatures, 
as more divine; not content folely with one 
Operation, (as all other things drawn along by Na¬ 
ture, which always ads after the lame manner) but 


fvmboiized before by Pythagoras in thefe three fecret endu’d with various Gifts, which he ufeth according. 

u I onrl Tsih1 . kv /*»/lm i ta tr\ kic S'rop_u/ill . in nf.urliirk F i Lii- 


Marb, Infinite, One and Two ; by Infinite, defign- 
ing God-, by Unity, Form ; by Alterity , Matter. 
Infinite in the fuprtmt World ; One, or Identity, in 
the Intellcftual ; Two, or Alterity, in the fenfiUe ; 
for Matter is the Mother ai Alteration. 

The Tetragonal Bafes of .thefe Figures joined to¬ 
gether make a Dadecaedre, the Symbol of thp Ujii- 
verfe. a Alcinous, the Dadecaedre God ufitd in ma¬ 


king the Univer/e, this World. If upon an o&angle teachii 
Cube we ereCt a Pyramis by four aequi-crural T/t- to the Mind, renders us bfefled ; when perverted by 
angles, it makes a Dodecaedre, wherein the Cube the Scnfcs, wretched. For Men often ftraying from 
is, as it were. Mother, and the Pyramis Father, the Rule of Right Reafon, precipitate tbemfelves in- 
Thus b Timeeus , Form bath the Nature of M“le and to Mifcry, dtuhnif «« miteetrr’ tyomc, in Pythagoras’s 
Father-, Matter, of Female and Mother-, the Com- word, incsirrtssg ills voluntary. 

portions are their OlF-fpring. Thus is man placed between Virtue and Vice, 

Of thefe are produced all things in this World, by like the Sulk betwixt the two Bunches in the Pytha- 
their feminal Faculties; Which things appear in a gorical Y ; or young Hercules, deferibed by Prodicus. 
wonderful Variety, by reafon of the various commen- As therefore none can be called Happy before their 
furation of Forms to .their Matter, and the ad- Death, (as c Solon laid to Crafts) fo none is to be 
mixtion of innumerable Accidents, by excels and efteemed unhappy whilft he is in this Life: We mujl 
defeCt, difeord and amity, motipn and reft, iroper expert the Ltjl Day ef a Mon. If when he hath 
tuofity, and tranquility, rarity and denfity. Hence put off his Body, he remaineth burdened with Vices, 
arifes the Spheres, the Surs, .the four Elements, out then begins he to be truly miferable. This Mifcry 
of which evaporate hot, moift, cold, dry, and all after Death, Pythagoras divides into two kinds, 
the objects of fenfe, thetranGnutatfoo of Forms, and The unhappy are either near Beatitude, which 
variety of Coloura.in feveral things. though at the .prefer* they enjoy not, yet are they 

The Gods are natural, the Gods of Gods foper- not opprc£ed with oxtreaaa Mifcry, being hereafter 
natural; thofe inhabit the Inferior World, thefe the to be delivered from shpirPundhment: Or, wholly 
Superior. The Gods of Gods are moft fimple and diftant from Beatitude, in endkfs infinite Pains, 
pure, as being no Whew ; tMy »fe fupereeleftial, as Thus there, a re two Manlions in the Inferi, E Houston, 
being every where; they are with .us* here Strati- poffeft by thofe that ue to afcend into Bleflednels ; 
gets, there natives; Never in our World, but when and Tartarus, fay thofe .who endure infinite Tor- 
fent; Angels, Meflengere from He*w», appearing meats, «dv nordlt i*£et'tni», (as Plato, imiuting 
in what Form U*y pleafe, hind .and b«ne&fcl.to Vft. Pythagoras, .frith) whence they never come out. But 
The inferior Spirits .never afoepd tp tjbc fopee-celeft*- when a Man, who hath lured juftly, dieth, his Soul 
d, but are feutfomquines ^rf ft m l to**, whence afeends Jo «be pure dCither, and. lives in the happy 
termed Angels, as the (Xbctf. God huafeif inhabits -CEvum with theBkfflbd, as a God with the Gods. 


to his Free-will ; in sefpeCt of which Liberty, 

- ( £ ) Men care f heavenly race, 

Tateght by diviner Natssre tuhat f embrace. 

By Diviner Nature is meant the Intellectual Saul; 
as to Intellect, Man approaches nigh to God; as to 
inferior Senfes, he recedetfa from God: Reafon 


teaching us what to embrace ; when it converts itfelf 
to the Mind, renders us bkffed ; when perverted by 


pr.-PJ*. 
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f Man is the Image of the World ; he* in many 
thing*, metaphorically, receives the name of the 
World. -The Mind of Man (as the fupreme Mind) 
is termed God, by participation ; the rational Soul , 
if directed by the Mind, it inclines the Will to Vir¬ 
tue, is termed the good Damon or Genius ; if by 
Phantafy and ill Affediions, it draweth the Will to 
Vices, the - evil Damon. Whence Pythagoras defires 
of God, to keep us from ill, and to Jbew every one the 
Damon he ought to ufe. Leaving the Body, the 
Soul, if defiled with the Vices, becomes an evil 
Daemon: Its Life, Jbed'ai/xoAx, Infelicity j but if 
having forfaken Vice, it retain a (olicitous affedtion 
to the good Exercifes and Virtues which it pradiifed 
in this Life, it fliall become a good Damon, and in 
the Amenity of that World live happily ; refledting 
with joy upon the good Adfions it hath done, and 
retaining the fame willingnefe to the right doing of 
them. This Life is iuJitifeorlex, h Felicity, of which 
Virgil ; 

— the fame Care 

Which heretofore, breathing this vital Air, 

Of Chariots , Arms, and Jleekt-skin'd Steeds they had, 
Purfues them now in Earth's cold Bofom laid. 

Thefe Souls the Ancients termed Lemures ; of 
thefe, that which lives in, and takes care of any par¬ 
ticular Houfe, is Lar-familiaris ; that which for its 
Demerits in this Life, wanders up and down in the 
Air, a Terror, vain to good Men, but to the bad 
hurtful, is Larva ; thofc which are not certainly 
known to be Larva or Lares, are called Dii manes ; 
Dii out of Reverence, who having performed the 
courfe of their Lives prudently and jullly, died 
holily. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Pythagorical Tranfmigration. 

' T T is commonly averred Pythagoras was of opini- 
on, that the Souls of Men after death informed 
the Bodies of Beads. We cannot imagine this of lb 
knowing a Perfon. This Sufpicion of this Tranfa- 
nimation, fee ms rather to have been raifed by fuch, 
as were partly ignorant, partly envious, of the 
Pythagorick Myfteries; as Timon, Xenophanes, Cra- 
tinus, Arijlophon, Hermippus, and others, who 
have aferibed many things to Pythagoras which he 
never faid nor wrote, and have perverted what he 
did fay. k He holds, that the fubftantive Unity of 
one Number, is not the Unity of another Number. 
That the Monads in the Duad are inconnexive to 
thofe in the Triad. That the participate Edence of 
every thing is One, which will not occupate the 
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Eflehce of another thing; No -Animal (then ) can 
tranfmigrate into the Life of a difierent Animal- but 
muft continue under the Law of its own Nature in 
its proper Office; n «?</!©• i eortftft, spe¬ 
cies not being coincident with Species. One Seal’ may 
make many Impreflions upon feveral pieces of 
Wax; but one piece of Wax cahnot bear the Form 
of many Seals. ‘The Seal of human Form (the 
Image of God) is not permitted to fet an Impreffion 
upon inferior Nature j implied by Pythagoras in this 
Symbol, We mujl wear the Image of God in a Seal¬ 
ring. The Image of God (Man's Soul) cannot 
feal or form the other Natures that are near it. So 
Hermes Trifmegijlus, Of Man, one part is jimple 
which we call the Form of divine Similitude. And 
again, There are two Images of God, the World and 

This is the meaning of Pythagoras concerning the 
Tranfmigration of Souls after Death, and their De- 
feenfion into Life. Others thought the Soul educed 
out of the Power of Matter; Pythagoras aflerted 
it infufed by God into the Body, and therefore be¬ 
fore it, not in Time, but in Purity and Dignity. 
This Infulion he termed. The Defcent of the Soul ; 
not underftood of its Situation, or its Motion from 
the intelledhial World through the feveral Spheres 
of the Elementary, as Proclus and others; but of 
the natural Series or Form; the rational Soul being 
the ultimate Perfedtion of human Body. 

“ That Pythagoras faid, be was in times pall 
Euphorbus, the meaning is this: The Ancients call¬ 
ed the Inclinations and Wills of Men their Minds ; 
whence fuch as are of one Study, Intention, Incli¬ 
nation, Motion, and Senfe, are termed Unanimous. 
Thus the antient Philofophers call the motive and 
fenlitive Faculty, The Soul. An Animate differs 
from an Inanimate (faith Ariftotle) chiefly in two 
things, Motion and Senfe. Whofoever therefore are 
alike affedled, and moved by the feme Objedt, are 
faid to have the fame Soul. The Metempfycbofxs 
then is nothing elfe, but equal Care, Motion, and 
Study of fome dead Perfon, appearing in feme living 
Perfon. Thus Pythagoras might arrogate the Soil 
of Euphorbus, Collides, Hermetimos, Pyrrhus, 
Pyrander, Celidona, Alee, as basing an Inclination 
to the feveral Excellencies that were in thofe Per- 
fons. 

" Again, in laying he was Euphorbus, Pythagoras 
^enigmatically taught (not the Tranfmigration of 
Souls, but) the Tranfmutation of Bodies out of firft 
Matter; which is not only fufceptSHe; but covetous 
of all Forms ; continually defirihg, never lariated 
with any; as, ifaCtmedy (to ufe the cpmparifen 
of 0 Ariftotle) fituld fay, / war firff a Tragedy , be- 
caufe both Tragedy and Comedy art firm’d, of the fame 
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Letters and Elements. * Thus Apollonius, demand- the fame Body: The Body in which Pythagoras 
In* of the Indian Bracmans, what their Opini- was fo often revived, though called by feveral 
0 n was concerning the Soul, Jarchus anfwered. Names, was one and the fame, not in Quantity, 
« According as Pythagoras delivered to you,, we to the but Subftance ; as the Sea is one and homogeneous in 
« /Egyptians." Apollonius replies, “ Will you then itfelf, yet is here called Aigean , there Ionian j elfe- 
« a arm you were one of the T rojan Captains, as Py- where, Myrtoan and Coif tan ; fo one Man often 
it t^agoras faid he was Euphorbus? " Thefpaftan renate, is named AEthalides, Euphorias, Hermotimus , 
warily & askt, “ Whom he thought the mojl worthy of Pyrrhus , and laftly Pythagoras. Thefe Generations 
a them? Achilles ('faith Apollonius) if we believe he afcribes not to the Power of Nature, but to Mer- 
“ Homer.” Then Jarchus , “ Look on him as my eury , God only; none can revive but by the Di- 
“ Progenitor , or oresyovov oSfidt. progeniting Body j vine Power of God, whom he acknowledgeth, 
,i forfucb Pythagoras ejieemed Euphorbus.’* -iuW* Iff Animation of all Things. He in- 

Or if he meant hiftorically, ■jeuttyFmoi*, that fufeth Soul into all Men, and being infufed, taketh 
is the Soul feparate from the Body, may by the it away; and being taken away, rellores it, when. 
Power of God, be brought again, the fame into and as often as he pleafeth. 
t Philoft. vit. Apollon. 


EMPEDOCLES\ 

CHAP. I. 

His Country , Parents. 


I N the Catalogue of the Pythagoreans, we find 
Empedocles not .the leall eminent amongft them. 
He was of Agrigentum, the mod confiderable City, 
next Syracufe , of Sicily j built by a Colony ■> of Gelo- 
ons, 108 Years after their own Foundation. Gela 
was built 45 Years after Syracufe ; Syracufe in the 
nth Olympiad ; Gela therefore in the a ad, Agrigen¬ 
tum in the 48th. It had its Name from the River, 
and r grew in a fliort while to fo vaft an Increafe, 
that in the time of Empedocles it contained 800000 
Inhabitants. Eminent it was for many things, but 
for none fo much as the Birth of * Empedocles: 
Whence Lucretisu : 

1 An Agrigentine Citizen ’mongfi thefe 
Is chief and. principal, Empedocles: 

Born on the Shore ef Sicil’f triquile Bounds , 

Which tbe Ionian in wide Bays furrounds. 

■ Leaving its Cliff's with azure Waves, whofe Force 
And rapid Current Italy divorce 
By a Jmall Strait. Here's vajl Charibdis Seat, 

And here the .munriring ./Etna's Flames do threat 
To re-inforce once.snare their, dreadful Ire, 

And vomit yet. agetin devouring Fire •, 

Belching it forth out ffbif footy Jaws, 

Which he at Heeroon in Eghtsdng Flajhes throws. 
Altho this Ijh fair fiendry things may feem 
Famous, and mosey Nations it efteem. 

Renewed for Wealth and many gallant Men ; 

Tet never had it ought snore glorious, than 

’ Thucid. 1 . 6. < Laert. 8. 63. * Lucrct. 1 . 1, X 


This Perfonage ; nought more miraculous. 

More holy, or which was more precious. 

His Verfe divine, and his Inventions rare ; 

The Fruits of that rich Breoft do fo declare 
An univerfal Knowledge, that fame doubt 
Whether or no he fprungfrom human root. 

Of his Parentage, Laertius gives this Account. 
Empedocles , as Hippobotus faith, was an Agrigentine, 
Son of Meto, Son of Empedocles-, which Tim ecus 
confirms in his Sixteenth Book of Hi/lories, faying, 
that there was one Empedocles an eminent Perfon, 
Grandfather to the Poet. Hermippns faith the fame. 
Likewife Heradides , - in his Treatife concerning 
Iflands, affirms that his Grandfather was of a noble 
Family, and. kept Chariot Horfes. And Erotofthe- 
nes, in his Olympionicte, faith, that the Father of Me¬ 
to was Vktor in the 71ft Olympiad, upon the Tefti- 
mony of Ariftotle. But Apollodorus the Grammari¬ 
an faith, it was that Empedocles who was Son of Me¬ 
to. Glaucus writes, that hecame to the Thurians, 
at fuch time as they had newly built their City ; and 
not long after adds. They who relate that he was 
banifhed bis Country, and came to Syracufe, and 
fought with the Syracuftans againft the Athenians , 
feem to me to be quite mifiakcn. For either Empe¬ 
docles at that time was dead, or very old ; the lat¬ 
ter is not likely, for Ariftotle faith, that he and He¬ 
raclitus dy’d in the Sixtieth Year of their Age. But 
he who won the Race in the Seventy-firft Olympi- 

• By Mr. Evelin. 
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ad, was of the fame Name, as Apolkdortts hath fet went and ftudied Philofophy by himfelf; E nM o cL, 
down the Time. Satyrus in his Lives, feith, that went and heard Anaxagoras and Pytbagorjf£ 
Empedocles was Son of Exasnetus , and that he him- mutated the one in his Gravity of Life and Denort 
felf had a Son named Exeemetus ; and that in the ment; the other m his Phvfiology. ^ 

feme Olympiad Empedocles won the Horfe-race, and _ Empedocles, CMhPhiloJlratui, repealed b y Snide, 
the Son was Vidtor at Wreftlinz, or, as Heraclides, is reported to have followed the Pythagorean 
won the Foot-race. But I find in the Commenta- phy i which is confirmed by many Verfesof hb, M 
ries of Favorinus, that in the Olympiac Games, Em- this : 
pedocles facrific’d an Ox made of Honey and Flower, 

and that he had a Brother named Callicratides. But Farewel , Friends ; mortal IJballbeno more. 

Telauges , Son of Pythagoras , in his Epiftle to Philo- 

laus feith, that Empedocles was Son of Archinomus: And this. 

That he was of Agrigentum in Sicily, he himfelf pro- 

fefleth inhis Lujlrations, beginning thus: A Boy l was, then did a Maid become. 

Friends, who in fpacious Agrigentum dwell. See. Befides, the Ox which he made of Meal, and facrl- 
ficed in Olympia, fhews, that he approved the way 
Thus much (faith Laertius) of his Defcent. of Pythagoras. 


CHAP. II. 

His Majiers. 

• C T‘ 1 M&US, in the Ninth Book of his Hiftory 
■* affirms, he heard Pythagoras ; adding, that he 
was taken ftealing a DifTertation of his, (as Plato alio 
was) and thereupon expelled out of their Society; 
and that he mentions Pythagoras in his Verfes, lay¬ 
ing, 

’Mongfl theft was one in things fublimejl skill'd ; 

His Mind with all the IVealto of Learning filPd. 

But fome there are who fay, he meant this of 
Parmenides. Neanthes relates, that until Philolaus 
and Empedocles, the Pythagoreans communicated 
their Difcourfes ; but, after that Empedocles divulged 
them in his Poems, they made an Order not to com¬ 
municate any thing to an Epick Poet. They fay 
likewife, that Plato was prohibited in the like man¬ 
ner. 

But which of the Pythagoreans Empedocles heard, 
he tells not; the Epiftle which goes abroad under 
the Name of Telauges, affirming Empedocles was 
Difciple to Hippafus and Brontinus, deferves no 
Credit. 

Theophrajlus faith, he was an Emulator and Imi¬ 
tator of Parmenides in his Poetry; for he among other 
tilings writ a Difcourfe concerning Nature. 

Hcrmippus faith, he was not an Emulator of Par¬ 
menides, but of Xenophanes, with whom he lived, 
and imitated his Poetry, and afterwards applied him- 
felf to the Pythagoreans. But Alcidamas, in his Phy- 
lick, relates, that Zeno and Empedocles heard Par¬ 
menides at the fame time ; at laft both left him. Zeno 


CHAP. III. 

How he lived amongjl the Agrigentines; his Power 
and Authority . 

* N Eanthes relafes > that Meto dying, there began 
X ^ a Tyranny : But Empedocles petfuaded the 
Agrigentines to give over Sedition, and to endeavour 
a Civil Parity ; and that he himfelf being very rich, 
bellowed Dowries upon many Virgins that had none, 
and thereupon clothed himfelf in Purple, and wore 
a golden Girdle, as Phavorsmts affirms, and a Del- 
phick Crown, and had Servants attending on him; 
his Look fevere and conftant. After this manner he 
went. And the Citizens that met him paid fuch 
Refpedi to him, as if tbofe had been the Marks of 
Regal Authority, 

Neverthelefs, he was, as Ariftotle affirms, very 
free, and averfe from taking any Government upon 
him ; for he refufed a Kingdom which was offered 
him, (as Xanthus feith in his Book concerning him) 
preferring a moderate Condition. Timetus relates the 
feme, adding the Reafon of his being Democratically 
affedted ; for being invited by one of the Governors, 
and the Company failing to drink, he commanded, 
that Supjxr fbould be brought in. He who had in¬ 
vited him, faid. That he Said for the chief Magi- 
flrate. As loon as he came, he was made Sympofrarch, 
Mafter of the Feaft; for lb it was ordered by him 
who invited them. He began to difeover a tyranni¬ 
cal Kind of Humour, commanding, either that lie 
fhould drink, or that it ftouU br poured on his 
Head. Empedocles ins the pvefent held his Peace. 
But the next Day china them to the Court, be con¬ 
demned them both to Death,, the-Imker, and the 
Sympofutrcb. Of ft* great Authority was he in the 
Commonwealth. 






Again, 



part IX. 

Again, when Aero the Phyfician petition’d for a 
Place to build a Monument for hb Father, Empe- 
doclestt ood up and oppofed it, and difcourfed very 
lareelv of Parity ; and withal asked, what Epitaph 
(hould be infcribed on the Tomb ? Thi*: 

itnv' d*&y*rm* mre)t 
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into this Channel ; by which Mixtion, the Water 
became fweet, and the Plague ceafbd. 

d Another time, a young Man drawing a Sword 
upon Anchytus’t Hoff, (for that he had in publick 
Judgment condemned his Father to Death) and 
being about to have killed him, Empedocles prevent ¬ 
ed it, and immediately changing lib Tune, and fing- 
ing out of Homer, 


playing upon his Name Aero. Others recite the fe¬ 
cund Verfe thus: 

’A*£?7u7*f nofvftis 7 v'f»gQ- «.’*{©■ *anix tu 

This, fome aferibe to Simonides. 

Afterwards Empedocles diflblved the Council of a 
thoufand Senators, and conllituted it Triennial; fo 
that it confifted, not only of the rich, but of the or¬ 
dinary fort. 

But Tinurus , in his firft and fecond Books, (for 
he often mentions him) faith, that he feems to be of 
an Opinion contrary to the Democracy ; fometimes 
proud and felf-conceited in hb Poetry j as when he 
faith, 

A deathlefs God am /, mortal no more. 

CHAP. IV. 

Wonders related of him. 

H E was fo excellent, not only in natural Philo- 
fophy, but in Medicine alfo, that by his Skill 
in both thefe, he performed many admirable 

Things. 

6 Timaus relates, that the Etejian Winds blowing 
very ftrongly, infomuch that they deftroy’d the 
Fruits; he gave order, that many Afles fhould be 
Head, and Bottles made xd their Skins, and placed on 
the Tops of the Hills to receive the Blafts; by which 
means the Winds gave over: and upon him was con¬ 
ferred the Attribute of Colufanemos , or Alexanemos , 
The Chafer away of the Winds. 

Not unlike to this b that which Plutarch * reports 
of him, that by flopping op a Cleft in a Mountain, 
odt of which there came an unwholfome fouthem 
Blailto the Plains, it is conceived that he drove away 
the Plague out of that Country. 

The fame Cure he wroug ht among the Selinuncians, 
by a different Means ; for they being, as Diodorus 
the Ephefian faith, infcfted by a Plague, caufed by 
the Noifomnefc of the River, whereof the Men died, 
neither could the Women be, without much Diffi¬ 
culty, delivered; Empedocles contrived, and at hb 
own Charge conveyed two odwr Rivers that ran hear 


Nepenthe calming Anger, eajing Grief. 

freed Anchytus'% Hoft from Death, and the young 
Man from the Crime of Murder; who, from thence¬ 
forward, became one of hb Difciples, eminent a- 
mongft them. 

• Hermippus faith, that he cured Panthea, a Wo¬ 
man of Agrigentum, given over by all the Phyfici- 
ans. 

But the moft memorable Cure was that which he 
performed upon a Woman that had Iain feven Days 
dead, as Pliny terms it; but as Galen, more exactly 
out of Heraclides, defcribes it, breathlefs, and with¬ 
out Pulfe ; differing in nothing from a dead Body, fa- 
ving that Jhe had a little Warmth about the middle 
Parts of her Body. The Booh cf Heraclides was inti¬ 
tuled, The breathlefs Woman. And it was a Con- 
traverfy among/} the Pkyficiems that were prefent, whe¬ 
ther Jhe were dead or alive. f Heraclides adds, that 
Empedocles acquainted Paufanias with the whole Buji- 
nefs, and that the breathlefs Woman could preferve 
herjef thirty Days, without breathing or eating. 
Whence he terms Empedocles both a Phyfician and a 
Prophet; confirmed even by his own Verfes : 

Friends, who in fpacious Agrigentum dwell, 

Bufttd in noble high Defigns , farewel. 

A deathlefs God 1 am, mortal no more ; 

Honour'd by ail, with Garlands cover’d o'er : 

Which, '/non as der I come to any Town, 

Both Men and Women pay to me Renown. 

Tbeufands of Men enquire the Way to Wealth, 

Soene would divine, others re/lort to Health. 

Some there were who aferibe tbefe to Goetick Ma- 
gici. Satyrus in hb Lives relates, that Gorgias the 
Leontine , who had been Difciple to Empedocles, ufed 
to fay, that he hknfelf had been prefent with him 
when he predifed Goetick-, and that Empedocles 
makes a Profeffion thereof in hb Poems, when he 
faith: 

Meet dues to firengtben Age, and cure Difeafe, 

Thom /halt be taught, for / am skiltd in thefe. 

The Wrath tf rejllefs hFinds thou /halt afitage. 

Which Uesfi At Corn in their pernicious Rage. 

R r r * And 
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And when thou ealTJl , they /ball come back again. 
Rain thou /bait change to Drought, and Drought to 
Ram •, 

By whofe kind Aloiflure Trees may fpraut and thrive, 
And make the dead quit Pluto, and revive. 

In fine, he was lo much admired for thefe Things, 
t/)at when he went to the Olympick Games, the 
Eyes of ail Men were fixed on him ; neither was 
their Difcourfe of any thing fo much as of Empedo¬ 
cles. 

CHAP. V. 

■ His Death. 

H I S Death (faith E Laertius) is varioufly report¬ 
ed. Heracl'tdes having related the Story of the 
breathlefs Woman, how much Empedocles was ad¬ 
mired for railing a dead Woman to Life, adds, that 
he appointed a Sacrifice in the Field of Pifianax , and 
invited thither many of his Friends, among!! whom 
was Paufanias. After the Feaft was done, the Com¬ 
pany withdrew themfelves to Reft, but he flirt’d not 
out of the Place where he lay at Supper. The next 
Morning when they arofe, he alone was milling, 
which giving them occafion to enquire after him of 
the Servants, they faid they knew not what was be¬ 
come of him ; only one of them faid, that about 
Midnight he heard a great Voice calling Empedo¬ 
cles ; whereupon rifing up, he faw a heavenly 
Light, and a Splendor of Torches, but nothing elle. 
They were all amazed at this Accident, and Pau¬ 
fanias going down, fent forth others to enquire more 
ftridlly, but was at laft perfuaded not to trouble him- 
feIf any further, faying, that the thing that had 
fallen out deferved Prayer, and that Sacrifice fhould 
be made to him as to a God. Hermippus faith, that 
he made the Sacrifice upon the Cure he wrought on 
Panthea , and that the Perfons invited were eighty. 

Hippobotus affirms, that he rofe up from his Place 
and went to Mtna, where he leaped into the Fire, 
that he might leave behind him an Opinion that he 
was a God ; and that afterwards it was difcovered by 
one of his Sandals, which the Fire call up again, 
for his Sandals were of Brafs. But this Report Pau¬ 
fanias contradi&s. 

Diodorus the Ephefian , having told how he cured 
the Selinuncians of the Plague, adds, that the Selinun- 
cians upon a time feafting by this River, Empedocles 
appeared to them, and they rifing up, worihipped 
him, and prayed to him as a God ; which Opinion 
he deiiring to continue, caft himlelf into the Fire. 

This Relation h Timeeus contradi&s, affirming, 
that he departed into P eloponnefus, and never return¬ 
ed ; whereby it came to pals, that the manner of his 
Death is not known. He likewiie in his fourth 


Book exprefly 
that Pifianax \ 
ftate or Field ai 
that Report, 
either a little Ii 
was rich. An 
felf into the Flames of Mina , of which being fo'^ 
diftant, he never makes any mention J Indeed he 
died in Peloponnefus , and it is no wonder that his 
Tomb is not known, for it hath happen’d fo to 
many others befides. Thus Timeeus-, adding, that 
Htraclides tells extraordinary Things; as among 
the reft, the Story of a Man that fell out of the 
Moon. 

Hippobotus affirms, that a Statue of Empedocles 
cover’d, which flood firft at Agrigrntum , was after¬ 
wards plac’d before the Senate-houfe at Rome un¬ 
cover’d, being brought thither by the Romans , of 
which faith Laertius, there are yet fome Pidhires! 

Neanthes relates, that going in his Chariot to a great 
Solemnity at Mejfena, he fell and broke his Thigh, 
of which he died, being feventy feven Years old. His 
Sepulchre is at Megara -, but in the Account of his 
Years Arijlotle differs, who faith he died at fixty. 
Yet others affirm, he lived to an hundred and nine 
Years of Age. He flourifhed in the 84th Olym¬ 
piad. 

But Demetrius the Treeztnian relates, in Homer’s 
Words, that. 

About his Neck he knit a Rope, and fell 

From a high Cliff } his Soul went down to Hell. 

In the forementioned Epiftle of Tetauges, it is faid, 
that being exceeding old, he fell into the Sea, and fo 
died. Thus much for his Death. 


CHAP. VI. 

His Writings. 

jQRiftotle ‘ in his Sophift affirms, that Empedocles 
firft found out Rhetorick, ZenoD iale&ick; and 
in his Book concerning the Poets, that Empcdocleis 
Style was Homerical, and that be was weighty in to 
Exprelfions, ufing Metaphors much, and other po¬ 
etical Figures; and that having written, among 
other Poems, the Paflage of Xerxes over the Helh- 
fpont , and a Hymn to Apollo , they were both burnt 
by a Sifter, or, as Hitrommus, a Daughter of his; 
the Hymn upon miftake ; the Perf an Poem witting¬ 
ly, for that it was imperfect. He adds, that he 
wrote Tragedies aifo, and Politicks j but Htraclides, 
Son of Serapion,, aferibes the Tragedies to another. 
Hieronimus faith, he lighted upon forty three of them; 


confutes Heraelides ; for he proveth 
vas a Syracufian, and had not any E- 
t Agrigentum ; that Paufanias, uno„ 
ereQed in Memory of his Friend 
aiage or Chapel, as to a God, fo r h ’ 
d how, faith he, could he caft 


* laert, t, 67. 


? Laert. *• r«. 


1 Let st. 8. 57. 


Part IX. E M P E D 

Mentha, that he wrote Tragedies when he was 
vo ung, a*" 1 that had * Sight of them - 
' Moreover he wrote Books concerning Nature and 
lujiratiens, which extended to 5000 Verfes, and a 
Medicinal Difcourfe, containing 600 Verfes. 

His Luftrations, Clemens the Rhapfodift collected, 
and fung at the Olympick Games, as Pbavorinus 
jaitb in his Commentaries. 

chap. VII. 

■His Opinions. 

H E held that there are k four Elements, Fire, 
Air, Water, Earth; and two principal Pow¬ 
ers, Amity and Difcord; one unitive, the other dif- 
crctive; for thus he writes: 

T 9 the four Roots of all, Attention give ; 

The /Ether Jove j Juno, by whom we live j 
Next theft is Pluto; Neftis lafl, whofe Eyes 
Afford the mortal Fountain frejh Supplies. 

He calls the Heat and /Ether, Jupiter ; the Air, 
vital Juno-, the Earth, Pluto -, the Water, Neftis , 
and the Mortal Fountain. Laertius cites it thus: 

White Jove, and vital Juno, Pluto then. 

And Neftis giving Tears to the Eyes of Men. 

The Fire, faith he, he calls Jupiter ; the Earth, 
Juno-, the Air, Pluto-, the Water, Neftis. Thefe 
are in an inceflant Mutation, whereby there is fuch 
an eternal Produ&ion of Things ; whence he adds. 

Sometimes by Friendftnp all are knit in one j 
Sometimes by Difcord fever’d and undone. 

1 Before the four Elements, there are certain lefs 
Fragments, “ as it were Elements of Elements, of 
funilar Parts, and round. 

1 The World is onei the World is not the Uni- 
verfe, but a little Part of the Univerfe; the reft is 
fluggilh Matter. 

0 Nature is nothing but the Mixture and Separa¬ 
tion of the Elements i for fo he faith in the firft of 
his Phyficks: 

Wi otherwife-, there’s no fetch Thing at aU 
As that which Mortals Death or Nature call. 

To Mixtion and Difcretion all we owe. 

On which the Names of Nature Men beftow. 
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t The World is circumfcribed by the Circulation 
of the Sun, and that is the Bound of it. 

* The Right-fide of the World is that which is 
towards the Summer Tropick, the Left that which 
is towards the Winter Tropick. 

' He as all thofe who held the World to be made 
of little Bodies, introduced Concretions and Difcreti- 
ons, but deny’d Generation and Corruption ; fay¬ 
ing, That Compounds are not made by Quality 
and Alteration, but by Quantity and Coagmenta- 
tion. 

* Heaven is folid, being made of Air condens’d by 
Fire, like Cryftal; it containeth a fiery and aerial 
Nature in both Hemifpheres. 

The 1 Stars are fiery, confifting of that Fire which 
the /Ether containing in itfelf ftruck forth in its firft 
Secretion. 

u The fixed Stars are fatten'd to the Cryftal of the 
Heavens, the Planets are loofe. 

w The Sun is a great Heap of Fire, bigger than 
the Moon. 

* There are two Suns, one an archetypal Fire in 
the other Hemifphere of the World, filling this He- 
mifphere, which is continually oppofite to its Splen¬ 
dor. As for that which we fee, it is the Light in 
that other Hemifphere, replenifhed with Air, mixed 
with Heat; and the fame is occafioned by Refra&ion 
from the Earth, that is more round, entring into the 
Sun, which is of a Cryftalline Nature, and yet is 
trained and carried away together with the Motion of 
that Fire. But to fpeak more plainly and diftin&ly, 
this is as much as to fay, The Sun is nothing elfe 
but the Refledlion of that Light of the Fire which is 
a bout.the Earth. 

* He aferibed the Reafons of the Solftices, or Tro- 
picks of the Sun, to the Sphere that containeth him, 
and hindreth him from pafEng further; as alfo to the 
two Tropicks. 

1 The Moon is in Form like a Difli. 

» The Moon is twice as far from the Sun, as ihe is 
from the Earth. 

b Winter cometh when the Air is predominant in 
Tbicknels, and is forced upward ; Summer, when 
the Fire is in like manner predominant, and is driven 
downward. 

c The Sea is the Sweat of the Earth, burnt by the 
Sun, which fqueezeth the Sweat out of it. 

d The Soul puts on the feveral Forms of all living 
Creatures and Plants ; whence he faid of himfelf: 

A Boy I was, then did a Maid become : 

A Plant , Bird, Fijb , and in the vajl Seafwum. 

The 


* Plot. plac. phll. I. 3. > Pint. pL I. 13. " Stob. Eel. Phyf. T. 17. • Plot. pi. 1. 5. 

, B1 *• ,0 * ’ Plot. 1. S4* * Plot. a. 11. • Plot. 1. 13. • Ibid. w Lactt. 8. 77. 

"‘»t.a.*7. Laert. 3. 77. » Plot. a. 31. k Plot. 3. 8. • Plut. 3.16. * Lac,rt. ibid. 
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e The particular Senfes are affected according to * Plutarch faith, he mingled the vifcal Images and 
the Propoition of their Pores and Paflages, namely. Beams together, calling that which is made thereof 
as the proper Qbjedf of each Senfe is well difpofed and The Rays of a compound Image. ’ 

fiLted. h Hearing is perform’d by means of a Wind wit),. 

f Refemblances in Mirrours come by the means in the hollow of the Ear, turned in manner of [ 
of certain Defluxions gathered together, upon the Screw, fitted and framed of Purpofe within the Ear 
Superficies of the Mirrour, and accomplifhed by the hanging up, and beaten upon in manner of a Bell. ’ 
Fire that arifeth from the faid Mirrour; and withal, 1 The Hegemonick is the Confiftence of the 
tranfmuteth the Air that is before it, into which thofe Blood. 

Fluxions are carried. 



EPICHARMUS. 


E PIC HARMUS 1 alfo heard Pythagoras. 
He was of Coos, Son of Helothales. At three 
Months old, he was carried from Sicily to 
Megara, and from thence to Syracufe, as he himfelf 
faith in his Commentaries. On his Image was this 
Infcription: 

As Stars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 

Streams by the Ocean, into which they run j 
* Laert. 8. 78. 


So all by Epicharmus are furpajl. 

On wbofe Head Syracufe this Garland plac'd* 

He wrote Commentaries, in which he difeourfed 
Phifiologically, and Sententioufly, and Medicinally; 
and added little Notes to his Commentaries, by which 
they are known to be his. He died ninety Years 
old. 


ARCHYTAS. 


A RC PITTAS a was of Tarentum, Son of 
Mncfagoras, or (as Arijloxenes') of Heftyaus. 

• He alfo heard Pythagoras. This was he, 
by whofe means Plato, when Dionyjius had a mind 
to put him to Death, was delivered. He was gene¬ 
rally admired for all Sorts of Virtue. He was feven 
times General of his own Countrymen, whereas all 
others were but once, the Law prohibiting that they 
fhould be oftner. There is extant an Epillle of his 
to Plato, to this Effect. , 

Archytas to Plato, Health. 

TT is well that you.are recover’d of your Sicknefs, for 
■* befides what you wrote. Da mi feus hath informed us 
fo. We took care of the Commentaries, and went to 
the Lucanians, where we difeourfed with the Sons of 
Ocellus. Part, concerning Laws, and a Kingdom, 
and Piety, and the Generation of all Things we have ; 
and part we have fent; the rejl are not to be found at 
prefent: as fom as we find them, you Jhall have them. 


Plato returned this Anfwer: 

Plato to Archytas, 'Eumcfrflta. 

r HE Commentaries which you fent, we received 
with much foy, and exceedingly admire the Au¬ 
thor, who feems to us to be a Perfon worthy bis Ante- 
Jlors, who were Myrxans, fame of thofe Trojans wbe 
went with Laomedon, good Men, as the Story Jpeais 
them. As for my Commentaries, concerning wbubym 

wrote, they are not poli/bed, but as they are I have fast 
them ; as for the Cujlody of them, we are both agreed, 
fo that I Jhall need to enquire nothing of you. Fare- 
wel. 

Arifloxtnus faith, he was never warded in the 
Field; but once, thro’the Envy of others, refignd 
his Charge, and then all his Soldiers were taken. 
It appears by Horace 6 that he perilhed by Shipwreck; 
who brings in a Mariner expoftulating with bun up¬ 
on it, thus: 
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fbtt the Surveyor of the Sea and Land, 

And the inmmirous Sand, 

A little Share of thefefmall dufty Grains, 

Archytas now contains, 

Hard by the Marine Shore. It nought avail’d, 

Since die thou muft, t’have feard 
tfl,' aerial Orbs, or that thy faring Soul 
Q'rtt tm the wheeling Pole. 

A RC HTTAS Anfwera. 

And to dyd Pelop’j Father, at whofe Feajls 
‘The Gods themfelves were Guejis ; 

And Tithon, who Aurora entertain’d ; 

Minos, whom Jove deftgn’d 
Admijfton to his Counfelt ; and again 
Dark Tartara detain, 

Panthous Son, who, by his Target known, 

And from the Shrine ta’ne down, 

Atttjhd, that in Trojan Wars he breath’d. 

And to black Death bequeath'd 
Nothing but Skin and Nerves, whom thou wilt yield 
In Truth and Nature skill’d. 

But all Men to one endlefs Night are led, 

And once to Death’s Path muji tread. 

Some are Jlern Mars’j Trophies ; Seas become 
The greedy Sailor’s Tomb. 

The Fates of young and old together croud. 

No Head is difallow'd 
By mercilefs Proferpina j and me 
Into th' Illyrian Sea 

The Wind, which doth Orion’r Star purfue. 

Unruly A lifter threw. 

But grudge not thou, kind Mariner, to fpread 
On my unluried Head 

And Banes, fame few of thefe loofe Sands ; fo may 
Fierce Eurus turn away 
Whatever threatens the Helpcrian Floods, 

On the Apulian IVoods, 

Securing thee from Harm ; a Jivelling Tide 
Of Wealth on every Side 
Flow on thee, by great Jove and Neptune font. 

Tarentum’r Prefedent, 

If thou negleft, thou maff in future Age 
Thy guiltlefs Sons engage 
In this Offence ; perhaps Fate may return 
What’s due unto thy Scorn. 

Vmgeancemay on my poor Petition wait. 

And thee nought expiate. 

The Stop is fmall, as thoufail ft on, thou may’Jl 
Dujt thrice upon me caft. 

He invented * Cranes and Screws, and made a 
Pigeon of Wood that flew; but when Ihe once reli¬ 
ed, could not rile. Of the Duplication of a Cube, 
I have fpoken formerly in the Life of Platt. 
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Being angry with a 4 Countryman, lie faid. What 
Would I have done to thee if I had not been 
angry? 

He e was very modeft, andabftained fromobfeene 
Expreflions; and if there were a Necelfity of any, 
he wrote it upon the Wall. 

He faid. That if a Man Ihould go to Heaven, and 
behold the Nature of the World, and Beauty of the 
Stars, he would find, that the Admiration of them, 
otherwife the moll pleafmg thing in the World, 
would be very unpleafant to him, if he had not one 
to communicate it unto. 

He (aid. That it is as hard to find a Man without 
Deceit, as a Filh without Bones. 

He laid. That the Judge and San£tuary is 
one; for he who hath received Wrong , flies to 
both. 

He faid, That every Commonwealth confifts of 
three Things, the Ruler, the Ruled, and the Laws; 
whereof the bed ought to command; the word, to 
be commanded. 

Cicero f , in the Perfon of Cato, gives an Account 
of an Oration of Archytas to this Efledh That there 
is no Peftilence more capital given by Nature to Men, 
than corporeal Pleafure, by which they are incited to 
run headftrong, and unbridled on, to enjoy the 
Lull of that greedy Pleafure. Hence proceed Be¬ 
tray ings of our Country; hence, Subverfions of 
Commonwealths ; hence private Treaties with Ene¬ 
mies. In fine, there is no Wickednefs, no Mif- 
chief to the undertaking whereof, this lulling after 
Pleafure will not impel us: Rapes, Adulteries, and 
all fuch Lewdnefs, are provoked by no other Allure¬ 
ments than thofe of Pleafure. And whereas Nature, 
or fome God, hath not bellowed on Man any thing 
more excellent than a Mind, there is nothing fo con¬ 
trary to this divine Gift, as Pleafure; for, as long as 
Pleafure rules, there is no Place for Temperance; 
nor can Virtue fublift under the Jurifdiftion of Plea¬ 
fure: Which, to underftand the better, he advifet) 
to fancy to ourfelves fome Man, provoked by corpo¬ 
real Pleafure the greatell imaginable; and he con¬ 
ceived, that no Man will doubt, but that as long as 
he took Joy therein, he could fix his Reafon, his 
Mind, his Thoughts, upon nothing elfe. Where¬ 
fore there is nothing fo deteftable, nothing fo pefti- 
lent, as Pleafure; for if it be great and long, it ex- 
tinguilheth all the Light of the Mind. 

* There were four of this Name; the firft, this Phi- 
lofophcr; the fecond, of Mitilene, a Mufician; the 
third, wrote concerning Agriculture; the fourth, 
an Epigrammatick Poet. Some add the fifth, an 
Architect, 


ALCMION. 


• JEl. Tir. Hift. 14. * 9 - f De Scacg. * Uert. ». 8s. 


• Laert. 8. 8j. 


Clc. 4c Amic. 
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A L C M 

a A L C M & O N was of Crotona ; he a!fo 
A\ heard Pythagoras. He was chiefly addidt- 
ed to Medicine, but ftudied Phifiology al- 
fo, faying, there are many Cau/es of human things. 
Phavorinus thinks him the firft that wrote a Phyfical 
Diflertation. He afl'erted, that the Moon hath an 
eternal Nature. He was Son of Perithus , as ap¬ 
peared by the beginning of his Book; Alcmaeon a 
Crotonian, Son of Perithus, faith thus to Brontinus, 
and Leon, and Bathyllus, Of inviftble and immortal 
things , the Gods have a certain Knowledge , Men , 
Conjecture, &c. He aflerted the Soul to be immor¬ 
tal, and that it moveth perpetually like the Sun. 

0 He aflerted, that the Planets hold an oppoflte 
Courfe to the Fixed Stars, from Weft to Eaft. 

c We hear by the Hollow of the Ear; that re- 
foundeth when the Wind entereth into it, becaufe all 
empty things make a Sound. 

d By Moifture and Warmth in the Tongue, to¬ 
gether with the Softnefs thereof, all Objects of Tafte 
are diftinguilhed. 

e Reafon, the principal part of the Soul, is within 
the Brain, and that by it we Smell, drawing in 
Scents and Smells by rel'pirations. 

• Lacrt. s. S 4 . » Plut. p!. Phil. 2. 16. « Plut. 4.16 

S Ibid. 5. 17. h Ibid. 5. 24. 1 Ibid. 5- 30. 


Part IX. 


MON. 

Why Mules are Barren, fee Plut. pla c . *$;» 
lib. 5. cap. 14. ' r • 

r The Infant in the Womb feeds by the whole 
Body; for it fucketh and draweth to it, like a 
Spunge, of all the Food, that which is good for 
Nourilhment. 3 

* The Head is firft made, as being the Seat of 
Reafon. 

h Sleep is made by the return of Blood into die 
confluent Veins: Waking, is the diffufion of the 
laid Blood ; Death, the utter departure thereof. 

1 The equal Diftribution of the Faculties of the 
Body, Moifture, Heat, Drinefs, Cold, Bitter 
Sweet, and the reft, is that which maintained 
Health ; the Predominance of any of them caufeth 
Sicknefs; for the Predominance of one is the Cor¬ 
ruption of all the other, and is the Caufe of Indifpo- 
fition ; the Efficient, in refpedt of exceffive Heat or 
Cold ; the Material in refpeiSt of Abundance, or de¬ 
feat of Humours; as in fome there is want of Blood 
or Brain; whereas Health is a proportionable Con- 
temperation of all thefe Qualities. 


* Ibid. 4. iS. • Ibid. pi. 4. 17. f Ibid. j. t6. 


HIPPASUS. 

«Y Y I P P A S U S was a Metapontine, (or, lhall be diflolved in a Conflagration; Fire therefore 
I—I as fome affirm, a Sybarite) a Pythagorean is the Principle, for all things were made of it; and 
alfo. 1 Jamblichus faith he was drown’d the End, becaufe all things are refolved into it. 
m the Sea ; a juft Reward for his Impiety, for that Likewife he held that there is a determinate Time 
lie had publilh’d the DoSrine of Pythagoras. of the Mutation of the World, and that the Univerfe 

m He aflerted that Fire is the Principle of all things, is bounded and always moved, 
of which all things are made, and into which all Demetrius faith, he left nothing extant in wri¬ 
thing; refolve. All things are made by Extinction of ting. 

this Fire • firft, the grofler Part of it being contraCl- There was another of this Name, a Laceitmom- 
ed, becometh Earth ; then the Earth being loofen’J by an , who wrote five Books of the Lacedemonian 
the Natureof the Fire, becomes Water; the Water ex- Commonwealth, 
haled, becomes Air. Again, the World and all Bodies 

* Lj-rt. 8. 84. ‘ Dr vit. P>th»g. “ Lacrt. Ibid. 


PHI- 
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PHILOLAUS. 

1 1“% HIL O L AUS was of Cretena, a Pytha- the 0 Cylonians fet the Houfc on fire, and burnt them 
yJ gorean: of him it was that Plato wrote to all except Phihlaus and Lyfis, who being young 
A Dim, to purchafe fomoPythagorean Books; Men, ftrong and aCtive, efcaped through the Fire, 
he was put to death upon filfpicion that he aimed at Phihlaus fled to the Lucaniam, where Tome other 
the Tyranny. Friends came to him, who gathering themfelves to- 

He afl’erted, that all things are made by Neceflity gether, over-mafter’d the Cylonians. But of this 
and Harmony; and was the firft that faid the Earth formerly, in the Life of Pythagoras. 
moveth circularly : which fome afcribe to Hiatus of He affirmed, that there is a twofold Corruption : 
Spacufe. _ _ one while by Fire falling from Heaven; another. 

He wrote one Book, which Hermippus (citing by Water out of the Moon, poured forth by the 
fome other Author) affirms, that Plato when he went Circumgyration of the Air; the Exhalations where¬ 
to Sicily to Dionyfius , purchafed of the Kinfmen of of become the Food of the World. 

Phihlaus, paying for it forty Alexandrian Minae, p The Subftance of the Sun'is, as it were, of Glaft, 
and out of it took his Timteus. Others fay that Dio- receiving the Reverberation of all the Fire in the 
njfiu; gave it him, having taken it from a young World, and tranfmitting the Light thereof to us, as 
Man, Difciple to Philolaus , whom he freed out of it were through a Strainer, as that fiery Light in 
Prifon. Heaven refembleth the Sun; then that which pro- 

Demetrius faith, that Phihlaus firft publifh’d a ceedeth from it, is in Form of a Mirrour : and third- 
Pphagorick Difcourfe concerning Nature, beginning ly, there is a Splendor, which by way of Reflection 
thus: Nature, and the whole World, and all things in from that Mirrour is fpread upon us; and this we 
it, are aptly connected of Infinites and Finites. call the Sun, as it were the Image of an Image. 

Plutarch relates, that after the Pythagorean Affo- ’The Earth moveth round about the Fire in an 
ciations were expelled the Cities, thole who kept {till oblique Circle, as the Sun and Moon do. 
together, being afiembled in a Houfe at Metapontum, 

• Laert. 8.84. • So read here, «ndafterward. * Plut. *. ao. ’ Ibid. 3.13. 


EUDOXUS. 


' T~^UDOXUS was of Gnidus, Son of Acfchi- 
rH net: He was an Aftrologcr, Geometrician, 
—d Phyfician, and Lawgiver: He learnt Geo¬ 
metry of Arthytas ; Medicine of Philiftio the Sicili¬ 
an, as Callimachus affirms. 

Sot ion faith, he beard Plato alfo: for being 23 
Years old, and in a very mean Condition, he was 
invited by the Fame of the Steratici Philofopbers to 
go to Athens , with Theomeden a Phyfician that main¬ 
tained and much affedted him. He lived in the Py- 
rxum, and went up every Day to Athens, where he 
heard the Sophifts, and return’d. Thus he lived two 
Months, and then went home; where his Friends 
making a Collection of Money for him, he travelled 
to Egypt with Chryfippus a Phyfician, carrying along 
with him Letters of Recommendation from Agefilaus 
to Neaahis, who recommended him to the Priefts. 
There he lived a Year and four Months, {having his 
Eye-brows; and wrote, as fome think, his Hiftory 
of eight Years. Thence he went to Cyxicus, and to 
Propontis, teaching Philofopbyj and to Maufilus, 
* Laert. 8. 86. 


At laft, having gotten together many Difciples, he 
return’d to Athens to vex Plato, as fome conceive, 
for having formerly rejected him. Some fay, that 
Plato making a Feaft, he taught him the way of 
placing his Guefls in the Figure of a Semicircle. 

Nicomachus , Son of Anjlotle , faith, he aflerted 
Pleafure to be the chief Good. 

He was much honour’d in his own Country, as 
appears by the Decree made concerning him. He 
was very eminent alfo among the Greeks-, for he 
gave Laws to fome Cities, and taught them (as Her¬ 
mippus affirms) Aftrology and Geometry, and many 
other excellent things. 

He had three Daughters, Allis, Philtis, and Del- 
phis. Eratofthenes affirms, he wrote Kc it£r J)ea.6y*t ; 
but others, that the Egyptians wrote them in their 
own Language, and that Arifioxenus tranflated them 
into Greek. 

From him Chryfippus the Gnidian, Son of Erineus, 
received all that he wrote concerning the Gods, and 
the World, and Meteors. 

Sff He 
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He left many excellent Writings. 

He had a Son, Arifiagoras, Father to Cbryjippus, 
the Difciple of Atthlius. 

He flourished in the 103d Olympiad, died 53 
Years old. When he lived in Egypt with Ichemuphus, 
a HtliopolUant, an Ox licked his Garment j where¬ 
upon the Priefts foretold that he Should be very emi- 
jnent, but not long-liv’d. Thus Laertius. 

If therefore he lived about the 103d Olympiad, 
and in the 23d Year of his Age heard Plato, Euftbt- 
us Teems to be mistaken, who affirms, he flourished 
in the Beginning of the 97th Olympiad, which was 
feven Years after the Death of Socrates ; at what 
time Eudoxus could not have attained any Eminence, 
if he were Difciple to Plato, as Cietrt alio affirms he 
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OXVS. Pkrtix. 

was} Strabo, that he went with Plata into Enu. 
Suidas, that he was Contemporary with him. ' 

Of his Writings are mentioned Odtaeteres ■ fee 
Cenfcrinus de Die Natali, cap. 18. * 

TSt mpuoJ'&, cited by Athenians and others; per¬ 
haps the Same Strata calls T h» aki ♦ isseiu ■ 

it confifted of many Books, the Seventh cited by 
Stephanas and Porphyrins. ■ 

Phenomena ; mentioned by the anonymous Wri¬ 
ter of the Life of Aratus. 

There were others of this Name; • one of Rhodes, 
a Hiftorian j another of Sicily, a Comic Poet; ano^ 
ther of Gnidus, a Phyfician ; * another of Cyxicus, 
Hitherto of the Pythagorean Philosophers. 
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Containing the HERACLITIAN Se&. 


HERACLITUS. 


CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Afoffers. 


A S the Imick Sefl, which was fo named 
from the Place of its Inftitution, com¬ 
municated that Denomination in gene¬ 
ral to all the Seas that were descended 
from it, though founded in other Pla¬ 
ces ; fo the Pythagorean Sew, being from the Coun¬ 
try where it was planted termed Italick, all the Seds 
that fprung out of it, though fame of them had their 
Beginning far from Italy, were included under the 
general Notion of Italitk. Of thefe there were four j 
the Heraclitian , the Eleatick, the Septick (or Phyr- 
rrnian) and the Epicurean. 

The Author of the firft was Heraclitus, an r Ephe- 
/ton-, his Father, by Laertius , called Pfyfo-, by Cle¬ 
mens, Baufo ; by Ssesdas, BIoffe, or Bleuto, or (faith 
he) as others, Heracim. He had alfo an Unde, He- 
racleodorus, whom he mentions in his * Epiftles. 

1 Ariffmymus faith. That whilft he was yet young, 
he was the wifeft of all Men, bccaufe he knew that 


he knew nothing: Laertius , that he was admirable 
from his Childhood ; for, whilft he was young, he 
ufed to lay, that he knew nothing ; and when he 
was grown up, that be knew all things. 

Laertius adds. That he heard no Man, but prefefs’d 
that he himfelf made Enquiry, and fought out all things 
of himfelf. But the learned Cafaubon juftly doubts, 
that Laertius miftakes the Meaning of thofe Words j 
and that they rather refer to a ftricl Enquiry, which 
he ufed to make into himfelf, according to the Del¬ 
phian Motto, Know thyfelf ; to which fifed, 1 Plu¬ 
tarch commends as a memorable Saying of his, I 
have been feeking out snyfelf. And Laertius himfdf 
acknowledged, upon theTeftimony of Sotion, that 
fame affirmed he beard Xenophanes j to whom Suidas 
adds, Hippafus the Pythagorean. 

* He ftourifhed about the 69th Olympiad, b in the 
Time of Darius Hyftafpis. 
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HERACLITUS. 


chap. ir. 

How he lived at Ephefus. 
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lace far the Greeks, for the mejt part, art not eUi. 

and daily Honour and Titles ; your way of twin/ /ball 
be as noble as your Inftruilions. 4 J ‘ 


Heraclitus to Darius the King, Son of Hyjlafics 


c T Aertius faith, He was of a high Spirit, contemn- 

■*— J ing others, as appears by a Book of his (perhaps But Heraclitus refufed his Offer, returning him 
the fifth Book of Politicks, out of which * Clemens this Anfwer: % m 

fee ms to cite the fame Sentence) wherein he faith , 

“ Much Learning inftruSls not the Mind ; for then it Heraclitus to Darius the King, Son of Hy/} a [t> a 
“ would have inJlruSied Hefiod and Pythagoras, as Health. J " ’ 

* c alfo Xenophanes and Hecataeus: for there is but one 

** wife thing , which is to know when to govern all by j 4LL Men living refrain from Truth and Ju- 
“ alt. He alfo /aid, That Homer deferved to be ftice , and purfue Unfatiablenefs and Fain-glory 

“ thrown out of the Schools and beaten , as alfo Archi- by reafon of their Folly ; but /, having forgot all Evil 
“ lochus.” and fhunnmg the Society tf inbred Envy and Pride, will 

As a further e Argument of the Greatnefs of his never come to the Kingdom of Perfia, being contented 
Spirit, Antijlhenes relates. That he gave the Kingdom with a little , according to my own Mind. 
to his Brother ; Laertius, That being defired to take 

upon him the fupreme Power, he flighted it, becaufe h Demetrius affirms, he flighted the Athenians al- 
the City was prepoffefs’d with an ill Way of Govern- fo, who had a great Refpeft for him. 
ment; and retiring to the Temple of Diana, play’d He continually bewailed the wicked Lives of Men 
at Dice there with the Boys, faying to the Ephefians and as often as he came abroad amongft them fell a 
that flood about him, “ IVorjl of Men , what do you weeping, confidering that all things which art done are 
“ wonder at / Is it not better to do thus , than to go- Mifery. 


Much offended was he with the Ephefians, for 
that they had banifhed his Friend Hermodorus , in His Retirement. 

whofe behalf he reproved them (harply, writing 

thus : The Ephefians defense to die all Children , and /T - the lafl, faith Laertius, growing into a great 
to leave their City to Children, for that they call out Hatred of Mankind, he retir’d to the Moun- 

Hermodorus, the mojl excellent amongft them, faying, tains, and lived there, feeding upon Grafs and Herbs ; 
Let not one of us he more excellent than the reft ; and the Diflike which he had of the Ephefians being much 
if there be any fuch , let him go to another Place , and exafperated by a Difrefpe£b they ihewed to him j 
live amongfi other People. whence 1 Demetrius affirms, that the Epbefians^r- 

Darius ' King of Perfia wrote to the Ephefians to ing him, he betook himfef to a private Life: TbeOc- 
repeal the Banifhment of Hermodorus, and to reftore cafion is related by himfelf in two Epifties t oHermo- 
him to his Patrimony. He wrote alfo to Heraclitus, dorus ; the firft is this, 
inviting him to come and live with him j the Letter 

was to this efie£t: Heraclitus to Hermodorus. 


Heraclitus to Hermodorus. 


'Y'O V have put forth a Book concerning Nature, 
hard to be underftood and interpreted ; but by fo 
much as I underftand of it, it feems to promife the 
Theory of the whole IVarid, and of the things that de¬ 
pend hereon, which confifls in divine Motion ; and by 
many Qucftions and Doilrines, as well to thofe who are 
skilful in the Greek Learning, as to others vers’d in 
Meteorology, and other Learning, to doubt what is 
the true Meaning of what you have written. King 
Darius therefore. Son of Hyftafpes, defires to partici¬ 
pate of your Learning, and of the Greek Inftitutien. 
Come as foon as you can to my Prefence, and Royal Pa- 


D Hermodorus ; Euthycles , Son of that Nycbopbon 
who committed Sacrilege, hath indi£ted me of Im¬ 
piety (overcoming me by his Ignorance, who am 
excellent in Wifdom) for that upon the Altar by 
which I flood, I wrote my Name, making of myfelf, 
of a Man, a God. Thus I Iball be condemned of 
Impiety by the Impious. What think you? I fhall 
feem impious to them for diflenting from them in 
Opinion concerning the Gods. If blind Men were 
to judge of Sight, they would fay that Blindneft 
were Sight: but, O ye ignorant Men, teach us firft 
what God is, that when you declare us to be impious, 
you may be believed. Where is God Ihut up m 
Temples ? O pious Men, who place God in the 
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juk! It is * reproach to a Man to tell him, he.is a 
Stoni; but of God you profefs, as a Truth and in his 
Commendations, he is born of a Rock. You igno- 
jant People !. you know not, that God is not made 
w ith Hands, neither hath he any Bafis from the 
Beginning, nor bath one Circumference ; bur the 
whole World, adorned with living Creatures, Plants 
and Stars, is his Manfion. But if you yourfelves 
are unlearned, let not my Learning be court rued Im¬ 
piety. Learn Wifdom, and underftand it; but you 
will not, neither will I force you. You grow Old 
with Ignorance, and rejoice in your own Wicked- 
nefi. Hercules was not, as Homer bely’d him to 
be, a Murtherer of Strangers. What was it that 
deified him? his own Integrity and Fortitude, by 
which he perform’d fo many Labours. Am not I 
then, O ye Men, good alfo ? I was mirtaken when 
I asked you; for though you fliould fay the contra¬ 
ry, yet I am good, and have performed many diffi¬ 
cult Labours. I have overcome Pleafures; I have 
overcome Riches; I have overcome Ambition; I 
have matter'd Cowardice ; I have matter’d Flattery: 
Fear hath nothing to objedl againrtme; Drunken- 
nefs hath nothing to object againft me: Sorrow is 
afraid of me ; Anger is afraid of me ; I have won 
the Garland in fighting againft thefe Adverfaries, a 
Task which was impofed on me by my felf, not by 
Eurijlus. Will you not give over to Bander Wif¬ 
dom, and to prefs your own Sins and Crimes upon 
your felves ? If you could return to Life 500: Years 
hence, you would find Heraclitus flirt alive, but not 
the leaft Print of your Name. I (hall equalize, by 
reafon of my Learning, the Lives of Cities and Na¬ 
tions; I (hall never be filenc’d. If the City of the 
Epbejians were razed to the Ground, and all their 
Altars deftroy’d, yet will the Souls of Men be the 
Places to preferve my Memory. I will alfo marry 
Htbe, not the Hebe of Hercules ; he will always be 
with her himfelf; mine is another. Virtue hath 
brought forth many, and beftow’d one upon Homer , 
another upon Hefiod , and to every good Man one, 
which is the Renown of his Learning. Am not I 
wifer than EutbycltSy who alone know God ? But 
thou being Bold and Impious thy felf, think’ft him 
God, who is not God. If the Altar of God be not 
ended, there is not God ; but if the Altar of One 
that is not God be cre&ed, then he is God, as if 
Stones were Witnefles of the Gods. His Works 
fliould bear witnefe of him, as thofe of the Sun, 
Night and Day, bear witnett ; the four Seafons of 
the Year are his Witnefles ; the whole fruitful Earth 
is his Witnefi ; the Moon is his Work, a heavenly 
Teftimony. 

The other Epiftle is this. 

To Hermodorus. 

T Underftand that the Epbejians are about to make 
* a Law againft me, moft illegally; for it is not a 
Law which is made for a Angle Perfon, but Judg- 
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ment: the Epbjlans know not that a Judge is diffe¬ 
rent from a Lawgiver; and this is fo much the bet¬ 
ter, for that it is uncertain who (hail tranfgrefs it: 
but the Judge feeth before his Eyes the Perfon that is 
to fuffer. They know, Hermodorus , that I affifted 
you in the framing of Laws, and therefore will ba- 
nifh me, but not before they have confuted them- 
felves. They decree, that he who laughs not, and 
hates Mankind, fhall depart the City before the Sun 
rife; this is the Law they would make. There is 
no Man, Hermodorous , but laughs, except Heracli¬ 
tus-, and fo they banifh me. O ye Men; Will )e 
not learn why I never laugh ? It is not that I hate 
Men, but their Wickednefs. Write your Law thus, 
Whofoever faateth Wickednefs, let him depart the 
City, and I will be the firft that fhall go, willing 
to forfake, not my Country, but the Malice of my 
Countrymen. Write your Decree over again. 
But if you grant there is Wickednefs and Vice a- 
mongft the Epbejians , and that I hate you for it, 
why fhould not I make a jufter Law, that they, 
who through their Wickednefs are the occaflon that 
Heraclitus never laughs, fliould depart this Life? 
Or rather let them be fined great Sums, for the lofs 
of Wealth will more afflidt you; this is death to yout 
You have done me wrong in taking away that 
which God gave me, and baniihing me unjuftly. 
Shall I therefore love you ? Firft, for that you have 
taken all Joy away from me, and not ceafing there, 
opprefs me with Laws and Exile; for whilft I live 
in the City, I am banifbed from you ? With whom 
do I commit Adulteries? With what Company do 
I commit Murther? With whom am I drunk? 
With whom do I join in Wickednefs ? I corrupt 
none ; I injure none; I am alone in the City. 
You have made it a Defart by your Wickednefs. 
Hath Heraclitus made your Forum honeft? No; 
but Heraclitus would have made you and the whole 
City good, but you would not. I would do it, and 
am a Law to others ; I am the only Perfon that 
ought not to be punifbed by the City. Do you 
wonder that I never laugh ? I wonder at you, that 
you can rejoice, and do wrong ; for thofe that do 
unjuftly ought to have a ibwre Look. If you would 
give me an Opportunity of Laughter, live in Peace, 
and con left not unjuftly: You carry Swords in your 
Tongues, plunder Wealth, ravifh Women, poifon 
Friends, commit Sacrilege, betray the Truft the 
People repofe in you, take away Mens Lives by 
Torture ; every Man is full of feveral Wickednefs. 
Shall I laugh when I fee Men do thefe things ? Then 
Garments, Beards and Heads order’d with unnecel- 
fary Care ; a Mother deferted by a wicked Son, or 
young Men confeming their Patrimony, or a Citi* 
zen whofe Wife is taken from him, or a Virgin ra- 
vifh’d, or a Concubine entertained as a Wife, or 
one impudent young Man courted by the whole Ci¬ 
ty, or deadly Poifons by Unguents, or fome at 
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Feafts filling their Bellies more with Potion than with 
Dainties, or the People treating of publick Affairs 
in the Theatre? Virtue, more rigid than Vice, 
would (trike me blind, if I (hould laugh at your 
Ways. By Mufick, Pipes, and Stripes, you are ex¬ 
cited to things contrary to all Harmony. Iron, a Me¬ 
tal more proper for Ploughs and Tillage, is fitted for 
Slaughter and Death. You injure the Gods, warlike 
Minerva, and Mars , fimamed E tty a lists: Men, railing 
Armies againft Men, covet to kill one another, punilh 
them who forfake the Field, for not being murderous; 
and honour, as valiant, fuch as are drunk with Blood: 
But Lions arm not themfelves againft one ano¬ 
ther ; Horfes betake not themfelves to Swords; the 
Eagle buckles not a Bresrft-pkKe againft an Eagle. 
No other Creatures ufe Inftruments of War, their 
Limbs are their Weapons. Horne are the Arms of 
thofe. Beaks of thefe, Wings of others; Swiftnefe 
to (ome ; Bignefs, Smallrwfs, Swimming to others; 
to many their Breath ; no irrational Creature ufeth 
a Sword, but keeps itfelf within the Laws to which 
it is defign’d by Nature; but Man doth not fo, 
more blameable, becaufe more underftanding. You 
mull wilh for an end of your Wars, if you would 
take me off from the Severity. Nor vrorfe than 
•thefe internal Difientions, is your Depopulations of 
Cities, tormenting aged Perfons, ravilhing Wives, 
taking away Childien from their Mothers and Nur- 
fes, defiling Beds, vitiating Virgins, abuGng Boys, 
carting free Perfons into Bonds, demolifhing the 
Temples of the Gods, digging up the Monuments 
of the Heroes, triumphing in Wickednels, and offe¬ 
ring gratulatory Sacrifices to the Gods for thefe un¬ 
juft Adfions. About thefe, without laughing, you 
conteft in Peace by Argument, and in War with 
Steel. You force away Juftice by your Swords. 
Hermoderus is banifhed for writing Laws: Heracli¬ 
tus is baniihed for Impiety ; the Cities are deferted 
of Juftice, the Delarts of Injuftice. The People 
have built Walls, as Teftimonies of the Wickednefs 
of the Inhabitants, (hutting up your own Lives. 
You are all fenced with Houles; there are other 
Walls .of Wickednefs; Enemies within you, your 
own Countrymen; Enemies without you. Strangers; 
All Enemies, no Friends. Can l laugh, feeing fo 
many Enemies? You think the Wealth of other Men 
is your own; you think the Wives of other Men 
are your own. You lay the Yoke of Servitude up¬ 
on free Perfons; you devour the Living; you vio¬ 
late the Laws.; you ratify Wickednels by a Law; 
you do violence to all fuch as-confent not to your 
Juftice. Your Laws themfelves convince you of 
Injuftice; for if they were not, you would go whol¬ 
ly unpunilhed ; whereas now you are a little reftrain- 
ed, and, by Fear of Puniihment, wirh-hcld from 
the utmoft Injuftice. 

There is a third Epiftlc of bis to the fame ■ Pcr- 


litus. 

(bn, ex prefling no left Difaffe&ion to the 

Heraclitus to Henmdtmts. 

IVE me notice, Hermttdonts , when you i„ 
tend to go to Italy -, may the Gods and D*! 
more of that Place receive you kindly. I dreamt 
that I beheld all the Diadems of the whole World 
make their Addrefc to your Laws, and, (hutting 
their Mouths after the Perfsan manner, adore them 6 
they being feated above all the reft. The Epheftans 
will adore thee when thou art dead, when thy law, 
(hall bear a general Sway ; then Neceffity will force 
them to ufe them; for God hath taken away the 
Power from them, and they have acknowledg'd 
themfelves worthy of Servitude. This I learnt from 
the more Ancient All Afta is reduced by the King 
[of Per/,a} and the Epheftans are fpoiled. They are 
not accuitomcd to true Liberty and Dominion, and 
now it is very likely will be obedient, if they an 
commanded to lament and accufe the Gods for 
not giving them Riches. It is the part of Mind 
Men, not of a good Man, to value the Goods of 
Fortune. The Sybil frequently hinted this, that 
from Greece there (hould come a wife Man into 
Italy. The Sybil knew thee fo many Agra fi nrf 
Hermsdorus ; even then thou Wert in being: but the 
Ephefsans will not yet fee him whom Truth ac¬ 
knowledged by the Mouth of a Woman divinely in- 
fpir’d. A Teftimony is given of your Wifflom; 
but the Epheftans difallow the Teftimony of a God: 
they (hall fmart for their Infolence, and even now 
do fmart for it, having an ill Opinion of us alfo. 
God punilheth not by taking away Riches, he ra¬ 
ther allows them to the Wicked, as an Aggravation 
of their Crimes, that, abounding in Wealth, their 
Offences may be more notorious to all Men; for 
Poverty is a Veil. I wifh Fortune may not forfake 
you, that all Men may fee your Wickednefs. But 
farewel they ; as for you, acquaint me with the 
Time of your Departure, for I would by all means 
meet you, and difrourfe with you a little, amongft 
other things, concerning Laws. I had committed 
to writing, but that I thought it fit rather to be con¬ 
ceal’d : nothing is more conceal’d than when one 
Man fpeaks to another alone, and efpecially when 
Heraclitus to Hertnodarus. The- ordinary Sort of 
Men differ not from broken Pitchers, which can 
hold nothing, but let it nm out by babbling. The 
Athenians , being Autaehtenes , knew the Nature of 
Men, that being made of Earth, they have crafy 
Minds, and therefore inftituted them in a Secrecy 
and Silence of Myfteries, that they might hold their 
peace through Fear, not out of Judgment, and that 
it might be no longer hard for them to pra&ife Sc¬ 
ience. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

His Sukntfi and Death. 

t'*p HE Diet which he ufed in the Mountains be- 
1 ing nothing but Grafs and Herbs, brought 
lum into a Dropfy, whereupon be was court rained 
to return to the City. The Account of his Sicknefs 
receive from himfelf, in 1 two Epiftlcs to Amphida¬ 
mas. The firft is this. 

Heraclitus to Amphidamas. 

I Am fallen fick, Amphidamas , of a Dropfy. 

Wbatfoever is in us, if it get the Dominion, 
it becomes a Difeafe. Excels of Heat is a Fever; 
Excels of Cold, a Palfey; Excels of Wind, Cholick. 
My Difeafe comes from Excels of Moirture. The 
Soul is fomething divine, that keeps all thefe in due 
Proportion. The firft thing is Health: Nature herfdf 
is Health; we cannot forefee what is contrary to 
Nature, but after that it happens. I know the Na¬ 
ture of the World ; I know that of Man; I know 
Difeafes, 1 know Health; I will cure myfelf, I will 
imitate God, who makes equal the Inequalities of 
the World, committing it to the Sun. Heraclitus 
Stall not die of Hits Difeafe ; the Difeafe of Heracli¬ 
tus Hull die by good dire&ion. In the Univcric 
moift things are dried up, hot things are made cold. 
My Wtfdom knoweth the Ways of Nature; it 
knows the Cure of Sicknefs : but if my Body be o- 
ver-prefi’d, it muft defcend to the deftin'd Place; 
neverthelefi my Soul fhall not defcend, but being a 
thing immortal, fhafl fly up on high to Heaven. 
The aetherial Manfions (ball receive me, and I will 
aecufe the Ephefians. I fhall converfe, not with 
Men, but with Gods ; I fhall not build Altars to o- 
thers, but others to me. Buthjcles fhall not charge 
me with Impiety ; but I him of Malice. They 
wonder, that HeracS tus hack'd always lad; they 
wonder not that Men are always wicked. With¬ 
hold from your Wickcdnefe, and perhaps I fhall 
fmile. My Sicknert is the more gentle to me, for 
that I am not amongft Men, but atone; and perhaps 
for that my Soul prefagctb he fhall fhortly be freed 
out of this Prifon, and looking through her flutter'd 
Body, calls to mind her own Country, from whence 
the came to encompafi this tranfltoty mortal Body, 
which to others feems built up of Ftegm, Choler, 
purulent Matter, Blood, Nerves, Bones, and Flefh; 
for unlefs PalHons did contrive Pains, we would ne- 
"ergoout of it. 

The fecond EpiftJe was to this effort.- 
To the Same. 

T'HE Phyficiaos, Amphidamas , met together, 
and were very diligent about the Cure of my 
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Sicknefs, but knew neither Art nor Nature; they 
would have it to be this, and to be that, but knew 
neither. They did nothing but fofcen my Belly 
with feeling it, as if it had been a Leather Bottle ; 
yet feme of them would have undertaken the Cure, 
but I would not allow it, before I had required an 
Account of the Difeafe, which they could not give 
me; neither were they too hard for me, but I for 
them. How, laid I, can you be Mailers of piping, 
when one that is not a Piper hath over-match’d you ? 
I fhall cure myfelf fooner than you can, if you will 
but teach me how a Drought may be made of a 
Shower j but they, not underrtanding my Queftion, 
held their peace, and where muchat a loft in their 
own Science. I have known others cured, not by 
them, but by Chance. Thefe Men, Amphidamas , 
do wickedly, profelSng Arts which they have not, 
and undertaking the Cure of that which they under- 
ftand not, bringing Death to Men under the Pretext 
and Name of Art, doing wrong both to Art and 
Nature. It is abominable to profeft Ignorance, but 
more abominable to profefs an Art, of which we 
are ignorant. What Delight take they in lying, 
but that by Deceit they grow rich ? It were better 
for them to beg, for then they would be pitied ; but 
now they are hated for doing wrong, and lying. O- 
ther Arts are more fortunate ; thefe are eafily confu¬ 
ted, the better more hardly. Thefe were the Men 
that took Compaf&un of me m the City ; not a Phy- 
fleian amongft them, but all Cozeners and Importer*, 
who fell Cheats of Art for Money. They kill’d 
Heracleodorus , my Uncle, and took Money for it, 
and were not able to tell me the Caufe of my Di- 
ftemper, and how a Drought might he made out of 
an Excels of Moirture. They are ignorant that 
God cures the great Bodies in the World, reducing 
their Inequality to an even Temper ; that he makes 
whole thofe that are broken, flops fuch as are falling, 
gathers the difper&d together into one Body, poiifh- 
cth the deformed; thofe which arc taken, he puts 
into Cuftody ; thofe which fly, he purfues ; illumi¬ 
nates the Dark with his Light, terminates the Infi¬ 
nite with certain Bounds, gives Form to thofe which 
have none, gives Sight t® things void, of Senfe, per¬ 
meates through all Suhftance, Striking, Compelling, 
Diflolving, Coodrafing, Diftufing; he difTolves the 
dry into moift, he condenfetb the toofe Air, and 
continually moveth the things above, fettleth thofe 
beneath. This is the Cure of the fickly World : 
This I will imitate in myfelf; to all the reft, I bid 
ferewel. 

“ Thus having demanded of the Phyficians enig¬ 
matically, whether they could of a Shower make 
a Drought; they not underrtanding him, he fhut 
himfelf up in an. Oxe-rtall, hoping that the Hydro- 
pica) Humours would be extracted by the Warmth 
of 
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of the Dung ; but that doing him no good, he died, 
having lived 60 years. 

Hermippus relates, that he demanded of the Phy- 
ficians, whether they could fqueeze the Water out 
of the inward Parts of his Body ; which they ac¬ 
knowledging they could not do, he laid himfelf in 
the Sun, and commanded his Servant to plaifter him 
all over with Cow-dung, in which Pofture he died 
the next Day, and was buried in the Forum. Ne- 
anthes of Cyztcum faith, that they could not get off 
the Cow-dung, and not being known in that Con¬ 
dition by the Dogs, they tore him to pieces. 

But Arijlo faith, he was cur’d of this Dropfy, and 
dyed afterwards of fome other Difeafe, which Hip- 
pobotus confirms. . 

1 Laertius reckons five of this Name. This 
Philofopher the firji. 

The fecund, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an Enco¬ 
mium of the twelve Gods. 

The third, an Elegiack Poet, of Halicamajfus ; 
upon whom Callimachus hath an Epigram. 

The fourth , of Lesbos, who writ the Macedo- 

The fifth , a Jefter. To whom add, mentioned 
by Athemeus, another of Mitylene, a Juggler: and 
laftly, one of Tarentum, a Lutenift, who play’d at 
the Marriage of Alexander. 

g It is reported of Heraclitus the Philofopher, 
that he perfuaded Mtlancomas a Tyrant to lay down 
his Crown. 

CHAP. V. 

His Apothegms. 

O F his Apothegms, and moral Sentences, are re- 
membred thefe: h He faid, that we ought to take 
more care to extinguilh Contumely, than the hotteft 
Fire: And that a People ought to fight for their 
Laws, as well as for their Walls. 

1 Deriding the Sacrifices, whereby they thought 
that the Gods were pacify’d; Thefe, faith he, 
cleanfe themfelves by polluting themfelves with 
Blood, as if a Man Ihould go into the Dirt to wafh 
himfelf. 

* He faith, that he wholly contemned his Body, 
and efteemed it more vile than Drofs; yet would 
take care for the Curb of it, as long as God Ihould 
command him to ufe it as an Inftrument. 

1 Of all the Difcourfes that ever I heard, nonecame 
fo far as to prove, that Wifdom is fomething fepa- 
rate from all other things: A folitary Man is either 
a God or a Beaft. 

■» Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools that have rude 
Minds, arc tainted with ill. 


If US. Part* 

■ It concerned! every Man to know himfelf, and 
to govern himfelf prudentlyi ' 

° Being deftred by the Citizens, to make feme 
Difcourfe concerning Concord, he went up into the 
Chair, and taking a Cup full of Water, fprinkled 
fome Meal and Penny-royal into it, and having 
drank it off, went awaygiving them to under- 
fknd. That Cities might be preferved in Peace and 
Concord, if the Inhabitants would be content with a 
little, and not aftedt coftly Superfluities. 

v It is hard to conceal Rudenefs at any time, but 
efpecially in Wine. 

i A drunken Man reels, and is led by a Child ; 
his Soul is wet, and knows not whither Ihe goeth; 
a dry Soul is the wifeft and beft. 

* He laid. That the Wit of a Man is his Geni¬ 
us. 

1 Being asked by one, why he held his Peace? 
lie anfwer’d, That you may fpeak. 

1 He faid. That the King to whom the Delphian 
Oracle belongs, neither Speaks, nor Conceals, but 
gives Signs. 

“ It is all one to be Living and Dead, Waking 
and Sleeping, Young and Old ; for each of thefe al¬ 
ternately changeth into the other. 

w He feemed to blame Generation, laying. That 
thofe who are bom will Live and Die, or rather 
Reft, and leave behind them Children to die alfo. 

* Unlefs a Man hopeth that which b not to be 

hoped for, he lhall not find that which is inferota- 
bje, and hath no Pallage whereby he may come at 
it. This, Clemens calls a kind of Paraphrafe upon 
that of the Prophet, (Ila. 6.) Unlefs you believe , you 
Jball not underfland. i 

r Reproving fome incredulous Pcrfons, he laid. 
They can neither Hear nor Speak. 

1 How can that Light, which never fets, be bid¬ 
den or oblcured, (meaning God ?) 

a Juftice lhall feize upon the Framers and Wit* 
nefles of falle Things. 

CHAP. VI. 

His Writings. 

T HE Treatife (faith Laertius) which goeth abroad 
under his Name, is a continued Difcourfe of 
Nature. It is divided into three Books; One, con¬ 
cerning the Univerfe-, the Second, Politick-, the 
Third, Theologick. This Book he depofited mthe 
Temple of Diana, and, as Ibine affirm, he anected 
to write obfcunely, (whence called vmt« wi«, dark) 
that he might be read only by the more learned, and 
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got become cmtemptiMe, by bring rod by the Vul- 
pr, which Tmon tastes, toying 

'Mmft d*/* iln great Gmfmaoder did arifit, 

DarTHaaclitus, be that deib dejpift 

Tbt Multitude — ■ ' . 

And perhips it conduceth not a little to the Ob- 
fcurity of his Writing*, that, through Excels of Me¬ 
lancholy , as Theophraflus faith, he began many 
Things, and left them onfinifh’d, and many time* 
wrote contrary Things. 

Arijlo relates, that Euripides brought this Book of 
Heraclitus to Socrates to be read j and asking hi* O- 
pinion of it, “ The Things, faid Socrates, which I 
“ underftand in it, are excellent, and fo, I fuppofe, 
« are thofe which I underftand not j but they require 
« a Delian Diver, (one that is able to explain Ora- 
« cles.)” But Selucus the Grammarian, citing one 
Crsto, faith. That a certain Perfon, named Crates , 
brought this Book firft among the Greeiens, and 
faid, It required a Delian Dtver, for only fuch a 
one could efcape drowning in it. Some entitle it, 
Hu Mufes ; others. Concerning Nature ; Diodotus, 
An matt Rule to fleer Life by ; others. The Judg¬ 
ment of Manners, the Ornament of one Institution a- 
hm all. 

* Yet Laertius gives this Judgment of that Trea- 
tife, that fometimes he writes fo clearly and plainly, 
that any Man may underftand it, and difeern the 
Height of his Mind ; adding, that his Style was ve¬ 
ry inort and found. 

There were many that explain'd and commented 
upon his Book: of whom were Antiflhetus, and He- 
raclides of Pontus, and Cleanthes of Pantus, and 
Spharus the Stoick j as alfo Petufamas, who was fur- 
named the Heraciith, and Nicomedes., and Dtonyfius\ 
and, of Grammarians, Diodotus, who denies the 
Book concerning Natssre to be his ; but admits that 
of Politick, alledging, that what he laid of Nature, 
is only brought in by way of Example. 

Hieronymus feith, that Scytbimus, an lambick 
Poet, wrote againft him in Verfc. 


CHAP. VIJ. 

His DoSfrine. 

TAertius e failh,That his Writings gained Co great 
a Reputation, that the Followers of his Soft 
wre, from him, called Heraclitians. His After- 
born were thefe: 




L ITU S. 


SECT. I. 

That fire is the Principle of all Things. 

TJE held, that * Fire is the Principle of all 

■* Things; for of Fire all Things are made, and 
into Fire all Things Stall refotve : Or, as Laertius, 
That Fin is the Element, and the Viciffitude of 
Fire generates all Things by Rarefaiftion and Con- 
denfation, (but he delivers nothing plainly.) That 
all Things are made by Contrariety, and the whole 
Hows like a River. That the Univerfe is bounded, 
and that there is One World, which was made of 
Fire; and fhall again be let on Fire by certain Pe¬ 
riods for ever, and that this is done by Fate. That, 
of the Contraries, that which conduceth to Genera¬ 
tion is named War and Contention; That which 
to Conflagration, Concord and Peace. That Mu¬ 
tation is a way up and down, and that the World is 
made by it; for the Fire being condenfed, groweth 
humid, and fettles into Water; the Water conden¬ 
fed turns into Earth, this is the way down. Again, 
the Earth is diffulkd, of which is made Water ; of 
the Water, almoft all Things elfe, meaning th* Ex¬ 
halation out of the Sea, this is the way up. That 
there are made Exhalations from the Earth and from 
the Sea, fome whereof are bright and pure, others 
dark: the Fire is augmented by the bright, the Wa¬ 
ter by the reft; but what that is which inchida all, 
he declares not. Hitherto Laertius. 

• Plutarch delivers it thus: That all Things are 
made by Extinction of this Fire; firft the grofler 
Part of it being contra&ed, becometh Earth ; then 
the Earth being loofened by the Nature of the Fire, 
becomes Water; the Water exhaled, becoma Air. 
Again, the World and all Bodies ihall be diSolved 
in a Conflagration: Fite therefore is the Principle, 
for afl Things were made of it; and the End, be- 
caufe all Things are refolded into it. 

This is further explain’d by r Clemens Alexandri¬ 
ans, out of the Words of Heraclitus. That he held, 
(faith Clemens) the Univerfe to be eternal, is manifeft; 
Tor that he faith, the Univerfe was not made by any, 
either Gad or Man, but was, is, and Jhall be an ever- 
living Fin, kindling Meafures, and quenching Mea- 
Jseres. 

That be held this World was generated, and (hall 
perifh, is manifeft alfo from his faying. The Conver¬ 
gent f Fire, Jirfl Sea, then the hatf if Sea, Earth, 
the Half-prefer, meaning, that by the Power of that 
Fire, the IVord and God, who govemeth ail Things, 
tunsetb by Air into Moiflure, the Seed as it were of 
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the Difpofer of the JPorld, which he calleth Sea. Of 
this again is generated Heaven and Earth, and all 
Things that are in them. 

Laftly, how it returns to its firft Condition, and 
becomes Fire again, he (hews thus: The Sea is dif- 
fufed , and meafured according to the fame Proportion 
as it was firjl, before it was Earth, the like happens to 
the ether Elements. Thus Clemens. 

Moreover he held, * that the Soul of the World 
is an Exhalation of the humid Parts thereof, and 
that h the Eflence of Fate is a Reafon (or Proportion) 
permeating through the Univerfe ; which Fate is an 
sethtreal Body, the Seed of the Generation of all 
Things ; for all Things are done by Fate. 

This Opinion (that Fire is the Principle of all 
Things) was aflerted alfo by Hippafus the Pythago¬ 
rean ; whom Plutarch , in the Account which he gives 
of it, joins with Heraclitus , and it is probable that He¬ 
raclitus, being his Difciple, received it from him. 

* Plutarch adds, that he introduced rna 

XheLyscx, certain Sharings, the leaji of Things , and not 
diviftble. 

SECT. II. 

Of the Stars, Sun, Moon, Day , Night, &c. 

I N the World k there are certain Schaphte, Things 
in the Fafliion of Boats, the hollow Sides where¬ 
of are turned towards us, in which certain Ihining 
Exhalations are crowded , which caufe Flames. 
Thefe Flames are the Stars, nourifhed by Exhala¬ 
tions , arifing out of the Earth. Of thefe, the 
Flame of the Sun is the brighteft and hotteft, by 
reafon that the other Stars are more diftant from the 
Earth, and therefore fliine and heat lefs. 

1 The Sun is juft as big as it feems to be, ■» his 
Figure like that of a Boat, the hollow Part turned 
downwards. n He is in a transparent and unmixt 
Place, ° (that is, in the purer Air) and keeps a pro¬ 
portionable Diftance from us, by which means he 
heateth and fhineth more than the Moon. p He 
happens to be eclipfed by reafon of his Boat-like Fi¬ 
gure, when the Hollow thereof is turned upwards, 
and the convex Part downwards towards us. 

s The Moon is a Kind of Earth encompafled 
with a Mift, r in Form like a Boat; (he is nigheft 
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the Earth, and moved in a Place that is not pure 
the grofler Air. • She is eclipfed, when the hollow 
Part is turned upwards; and the Variety of Appear, 
ranees, which fhe hath in a Month, are cauftd by 
the turning of her hollow Part upwards by degrees. 1 
' Day, Night, Months, Houia, Years, Showers 
Winds, and the like, are caufed by different Exha! 
lations: for a fplendid Exhalation, flaming in the 
Circle of the Sun, makes it Day; the contrary, be¬ 
ing predominant, makes it Night; the Heat of the 
Splendid increafing, maketh Summer; the Moifture 
of the Dark abounding, maketh Winter. Suitably to 
thefe he explained the Caufes of other Things; but 
of the Earth he laid nothing, nor of the Scbapha. 

SECT. in. 

Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. 

« H E Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea is caufed 
I by the Sun, which ftirreth, raifeth and car- 
rieth about with him the moft part of the Winds, 
which coming to blow upon the Ocean, caufe the 
Atlantick Sea to fwell, and fo make the Flux or 
High-Water; but when the fame are allay’d, the 
Sea falleth low, and fo caufeth a Reflux and Ebb. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Living Creatures. 

O F the Nature * of the Soul, he laid, It is fo 
profound, as that it cannot by any means be 
found out: He only aflerted, 1 That it is, as all o- 
ther Things are, an Exhalation ; that which is 
without, and that which is within, being all of one 
Nature : it is incorporeal and always in Fluxion. 
That it b moved, is evident from its being moved: 
y Of Souls, the dry is the wifeft and beft. 

1 Man beginneth to be perfect about his fccond 
feventh Year, at what time the generative Vigour 
beginneth to move : for then Trees begin to beper- 
fett, when thej begin to bring forth ; for as long as 
they bear no Fruit, they are immature, and im- 
perfedh Moreover, at that time a Man comes to 
the Knowledge of Good and Ill, and is capable of 
being inftrudted therein. 
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THE ELEVENTH PART, 
Containing the ELEATICK Sedt. 



XENOPHANES. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


T H E Eleatick SeA was denominated from 
Ela a City of Magna Gracia , founded 
in the Time of Cyrus by a Colony of 
Phocaans-, of whom being befeged 
by Haipagus, fome made their efcape 
by Night, and came into this Part of Italy* where 
they built a City which they named Elea , Htlea, 
or Hyela, either from Elea the River of that Place, 
or, * as fome conceive, in Allufion to the Marfhes 
round about it. 

Of this City were Parmenides , Zeno, and Leu¬ 
cippus i who being eminent Perfons of one Sedb, 
from them the Se£fc itfelf was termed Eleatick. 

But its firft Inftitutor was Xenophanes. The Ele- 
atick Sell, faith “ Clement, was begun by Xenopha¬ 
nes the Colophonian, who (as Timaeua affirms) lived 
™ the Time of Hieron King Sicily, and of Epichar- 
mus the Pott : But Apollodorus, that he was born in 
the fourth Olympiad, and his Lift extended to the 
Time of Darius and Cyrus. Parmenides was Difci- 
plt to Xenophanes } Zeno to him ■, then Leucippus j 


then Democritus. The Auditors of Democritus were 
Protagoras the Abderite, Metrodorous the Chian, 
and Diogenes the Smyrnaean, whofe Difciple was 
Anaxarchus. 

* Xenophanes was (as was laid) a Colophonian, 
Son of Dexius, or (as Appollodorus) of Orthomenes, 
praiftd by Timon j who faith of him, 

Xenophanes, not wholly free from Pride , 

The FiUions of old Homer did deride. 

Being bonified bis Country , he lived at Zande and 
Carana in Sicily. Some affirm , be had no MaJIcr-, 
others , that he heard Botho the Athenian} others 
Archclaus, [which is leaf probable , for) he was (as' 
Sotion relates) contemporary with Anaximander. 
He wrote in Ftrfe Elegies and Iambicks againft 
Hefiod and Homer, reprehending what they deli¬ 
ver'd concerning the Gods. He alfo wrote the 
bseilding of Colophon, and the beginteing of the 
Colony into Elea in Italy , which confifted ef two thou- 
fandVerfes. But d Strabo, who affirms he writ the 
J T11 2 SOB - 
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Silli in Verfe, feems to have afcribed to him what Moreover, * be reproved and confuted the fabulous 
was indeed written by Timon the Sceptick •, his Mi- _ Narrations of Hornet and Hefiod concerning the Gods- 
ftake perhaps arififtg from hence, that «• the f eee nd and a the B of erip t ims w h ich the Grerian a ma d e < f (W 
and third Books of that Poem were written by way as that they art of human Form, andfubjea to human 
of Dialogue, wherein Timon queftions Xenophanes AffeRions ; every one fancyistg them after their nun 
about every thing, who gives anfwers to all. Lihenefs ; the /Ethiopians black and fiat-nos'd , the 

Xenophanes/a«|- his own Works. It is farther faid Thracians ruddy andgrey-ey'd-, andfo for their Minis 
that he ajj'erted DoRrines contrary to Thales and Py- or Difpofstions, the Barbarians believed them fierce and 
thagoras, and fomewhat againjl Epimenfdes. He cruel\ the Grecians more'gfild, yet etuoxkees to Paf. 
flourish'd in the both Olympiad. Demetrius Pha- flans. J 


lereus, and Pknaetius the Stoick relate , that hie A- 
naxagoras he buried his Sons with his own Hands. 
He lived to a great Age ; for he faith of himfelf. 

Sixty feven years in Greece I now have told ; 

And when I came was twenty five year* old. 

Lucian therefore reckons amifs, affirming he liv'd 
ninety one years ; for this Account of Jixty feven and 
twenty five amounts to ninety two. * Cenforinus faith, 
he lived above a hundred years. 

e Empedocles faying to him , that he could not find 
a wife Man ; That may. very well be, faith he, for ytse 
are not capable to know a wife Man. 

He was redeemed by Parmenifcus and Oreilades, 
Pythagoreans, as Phavorintts relates. 

There was another Xenophanes of Lesbus, an lam- 
bid Poet. 

CHAP. II. 

His Opinions. 

X Enophanes, h as Socion affirms, held all things to 
be incomprehenfible, and ' reproved the Arrogance 
ofthofe Perfons, who not capable of knowing any thing, 
durjl fay, they knew ; nenterShtlefs he didrrunnttrin man 
tty dogmatical Affertiouf, affirming, 

k Not all at firft the Gods to Men reveal’d. 

But by long Search they find out things conceal’d. 

Whence it is, that Timon the Saeprick calls, hint 
-iaivjfor, not. wholly fret from Pride, or. dogmatical 
Self-conceit. 

He held, that God is one, and incorporeal, eter¬ 
nal, ' in Subfiance and Ftgttre rounds, no way refimbUng 
Man ; that be is all Sight, andall Hearing, but breathes 
not ; that he is all Things, the Mihdand Pflifdom, toe* 
generate, but eternal, tmpaffiblt, immutable, and ra¬ 
tional, 

■-Greateft of'Gods and-Men, one God we find. 
Like Mortals not in Body* not in.Mind. 


Men think the Gods like them begotten were. 

And that like them their Form, Shape, Garments 


t That this (God, or)* One, ir aft thing*; the 
Unikerf* confifts of this etqrnal On*, i Whatfotver 
is, is eternal; for it is ImpofSbfe that fometliing 
fhould be made of nothing. The World is eternal, 
without Beginning or End* [as being ingenerate, 
for] r he firft aflerted, thatwhatlbever is generated, 
is corruptible. 

»That there are infinite Worlds, and thofe im¬ 
mutable. 

1 That there are four Elements. 

- -v That t h e Stare am made of cectaia. Clouds let on 
Fire, which are extinguifhed every Day, and kind¬ 
led again at Night: for the riling and fettingofthe 
Stars w nothing elfe, buttheir enkindling and extin- 
uilhng. x ‘ As for tholS Lights which appear about 
hips, (commonly termed Cajlor and Pollux) thefe 
arc little Clouds let on Fire, and fliining by reafon of 
fonje Motion; and that all Comets, Falling-flars 
and* the like, are Clouds kindled by Motion. 

y That the Sun confifts of a Colledion of little 
Fires made by a. humid Exhalation, or that it it a 
* fiery Cloui. » That the Eeripfe of the Sunk cau- 
fed by Extinction, and that there rifetka new-Sun in 
th* Baft. He further avers, thattbe-Sun hatkbeen 
cclipied for a whole: Month together. 

•'That the Moon it aclofie- compared Cloud; Ci¬ 
cero c faith, he beJd that Ike is habitable, containing 
many Cities and- Mountain*. 

4 That the Sunismquifttc f«K the Generation of tie 
World and living Creatures, but the Moon of no 
Ufe thereunto. 

* That there are many Suns and many Moons, ac¬ 
cording to the Several Climates and Zones of the 
Earth-; and. that when abeSwa gtntb fomerimes to 
feme Part of the Earth unkeaffo to ih* hafcemeth 
oo heaehpfeds thati theSungafth fiasward to infinite, 
but to us feemetb to: move oincukrly by Reafon of 
the great Daftancm 


That 
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f That the Clauds area Vapour drawn up by the ny thuigs beneath the: Mini. 

Sun to the Heavens. * Cicero faith, that he was the only Philofopher 

g That the Earth was firft founded and rooted as that believed there were Gods, and yet denied Divi- 
it were in an infinite Depth. nation} but * Plutarch joins Epicurus with him in 

“ That the Soul is a Spirit, and that there are ma- this Aflertion, 
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PARMENIDES. 

CHAP. 1 . 

His Life. 


P armenides 11 was of Ela, Son of Pyretes ; he 
heard Xenophanes .- Theophraflus, in his Epi¬ 
tome; faith, that he- heard Anaximander. 
But though he heard Xenophanes-, yet he did' not fol¬ 
low him. He converfed alfo with Aminias, and with 
Diochates the Pythagorean^ (as Sbciorr faith} a Per- 
fbn indigent, but good and honeft, whom- He chiefly 
follow’d; and wheH he died, built a Temple to him 
as to an Hero. Parmenides being of a noble Fami¬ 
ly, and rich, he was reduced to a Privacy of Life by 
Aminias , not by Xenophanes. 

He flourifherf in the 69th Olympiad. 
m Athenaus therefore, not without reafon; blames 
Piato for fuppbflng him contemporary with Socrates. 

He is-alfo faid to have given Laws to his Country¬ 
men, as Spujippus faith in his Boole of Philofophers. 

He wrote Philofophy in Verfe, as- did alfo Hefion, 
Xenophanes, and Empedocles. 

But Callimachus faith, that he wrote not any Po¬ 
em. 

There was another Parmenides, an Orator, who 
Wrote concerning that Art. 

CHAP. II. 

His Opinions. 

TLT E n afferted that Philofophy is twofold, one ac- 
* cording to Truth, the other according to Opi¬ 
nion ; wherefore he fomewhere faith, 

- All things I'would that thou enquire. 

As well the Heart that'dothfacet Truth purfue. 

As Mens Opinions , wbofe Belief’s untrue. 

That Reafon is the Criterie, and' that the Senfes 
are not certain; whence he faith. 


Truft not thy felf Into the various way , 

Nor thy rajh Eye,- or Ear, or Tongue obey j 
But pofe with' Reef on every Argument. 

That ° the Principle'of all thing* is one, and that it 
is immoveable ; that one is all, that Ens is infinite; 
whatfoever is befides Ens, is non Ens, and confequent- 
ly nothing; but Ens is one, therefore, whatfoever is 
befides one; is nothing; therefore all is one. 

p That hot and cold are the Principles or Elements 
of things; thefe he called Fire and Earth; one hath 
die Office of Maker, the other of Matter. 

That no things are generated and corrupted, but 
only feem fb to us. 

’ That the Moon-is of equal Brightnefs with the 
Sun; yet borroweth her Light from him. 

'That the Galaxie is a Mixture of denfe and 
rare. 

* He firft aflerted, that the Earth is round, and- feat- 
ed in the midft ; and 1 firft fet out and limited the 
habitable Parts of the Earth, betwixt the cold Zones 
and the Tropicks. 

’That the Earth is every way equidiftant, and 
evenly poifed ; fb that there is no Reafon fhe fhould 
incline more to one Side than to another; yet is fhe 
lhaken, but not' removed; 

* That Men Were generated of * Slime, and con- 
flft of hot and cold, whereof all things are compound - 
ded. 

That (contrary tb Empedocles) Men z were firft 
produced in the northern Parts of the World, thofe 
being ffloft denfe ; the firft W oman in the fouthern, 
thofe being irroft rare. That a Males now are gene¬ 
rated on the right Side of the Mother; Females, on 
tHe left. “That the Hegemonick is feated in the 
Breafti. 

Phavorinus 


, 3. » Laerr. 9-. 32. 

* Laert. 9. 22. J So read. 
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' Phavorinus afcribes to bis Invention the Obser¬ 
vation, that Vefper and Lucifer are the fame Star; 
others attribute this to Pythagoras. 

Phavorinus alfo faith, d he ufed the Argument cal¬ 
led Achilles , by others afcribed to Zeno. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Ideas. 

B U T the Afiertion for which he became molt e- 
minent, was that of Ideas, delivered by Plato in 
a Dialogue, which he entitl’d Parmenides , or of Ide¬ 
as ; the Sum whereof is this : 

All is One, and Many; One the Archetype■, Idea-, 
Many the Singulars. 

There are Ideas , that is, certain common Na¬ 
tures, which include all Singulars, and are the Cau¬ 
ses of them, from which they have both their Ef- 
fence and Name. Thefeare nJi Species , the many 
exift, as they participate of one, in thefe Species. 

The Species fo include all Singulars, as that they 
may combine them, and difference them ; for there 
is a twofold Power of fpecifick Differences, compofi- 
tive and difcretive. 

The vifible things fhew the Power of this one; 
all Singulars are reduced to a One, that is, to their re- 
fpe&ive Communities; and fo particular things can 
neither fubfifl nor be apprehended, but in this Com¬ 
munity of Species ; therefore the Species is one thing, 
the Individua contained in the Species , another. 

Thefe Ideas fubfift two ways; in our Minds, as 
Notions; in Nature, as Caufes. In our Minds they 
exift, as they are varioufly comprehended by us, ac¬ 
cording to divers manifold Refpefls. In Nature they 
exift, as they are ideal Forms, and have the Power 
both of Exigence and Denomination. All Beings 
are reduced to this Unity of Idea. Thus are they in- 
fenfible vifible things, and the Kinds of them are Si¬ 
militude, Diffimilitude, Unity, Multitude, Reft, 
Motion, (Ac. Things vifible are, or are denomina¬ 
ted like, inafmuch as they participate of Similitude, 
which is the Idea of things like; great or little, in¬ 
afmuch as they participate of the Idea of Greatnefs 
or Littlenefs, ds ’c. The like of Man himfelf, for 
many individual Men are fuch by Participation of 
the Idea of Man, (as if we fhould lay Homoneity) 
which hath a permanent Subfiftence, whereas parti¬ 
cular Men are in perpetual Fluxion and Mutation. 

The fame Power of the One in Ideas , is alfb ini 
things comprehended by Difcourfe: they likewife 
have a Form fubCftent by and of itfelf; fo that tq 
know the Nature of Intelligibles, they mult be recal¬ 
led to the Unite of Idea. For inftance; if we would 
underftand the Nature of good Things, we muft pro¬ 
ceed in fuch manner as that we may arrive at the 
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Idea of Good, which is the very Form of Good 

whence all things that participate thereof, are and 
are called good; So that there are two diftind thinas! 
the Form of things, which fubfifb of itfelf, and 
Things themfelves, fenfible or intelligiM, * 

Idea is twofold, du-ri 70 stgAir 2 1st jg T&*yi$S, ^ 
fair, which is alfo the good, and all the things which 
we underftand as being Ideas ; the firft is God the 
fecond the Species of things in the Order of Nature 
As concerning the fecond Ideas, there is a One 
that is the Foundation of all Singulars; out of which* 


One and the fame Species in many Individuals 
which exift feparately, is wholly together One, and’ 
not feparate from itfelf, but whole in itfelf. 

The Many (that is. Singulars) fo participate of 
their Ideas, in fuch manner as that the Ideas are not 
divifible, but preferve their own Eflence in them¬ 
felves, over and above all th« Singulars; that is, they 
have their Eflence in themfelves, and not in reference 


Ideas are Notions of the Mind, and fubfift in our 
Mind; yet fo, as that primarily, and of themfelves, 
they exift in Nature. So as thefe Notions fubfift no 
otherwife in our Minds, than as they refemble thofe 
eternal Forms of Nature, that is, not as real Beings, 
but as Similitudes and Images of Beings. So that 
from thefe Ideas, which fubfift of themfelves, as a 
Communication is derived to the Notions that are in 
our Mind ; for otherwife, if the Ideas themfelves, or 
the whole Species, were in our Minds, Notions 
would not be Notions, and Ens, non Ens, forafmuch 
as the things themfelves are varioufly perceived by 
feveral Men. 

Befides, there would follow a great Confufion and 
Diforder in the things themfelves, if there were con¬ 
tinually produced new Forms of things at Man’s 
Pleafure; which muft needs be, if the Mind of Man 
could form them, and that whatfoever a Man ima¬ 
gined in his Mind, became immediately a Species. 

Again, by this means the moft excellent Science 
of all things that is in God, would be denied to be 
in him, whofc Mind is the Original of all things; fo 
as it were a great Abfurdity to attribute to Man, a 
Mind procreative of Species, and to deny it to God, 
who governs all things. 

Therefore Species have not their Dependance on 
the Mind, of Man; on the contrary, they are un¬ 
known to human Nature, or Mankind. The Ge¬ 
nus, and Eflence of every thing is of itfelf, not exift- 
ing in the Singulars, but the Support and Foundation 
of the Singulars. 

Moreover, if there were not certain Species of 
things, there would be a great Confiifion in all Sci¬ 
ences, they being of Univerfala; for no Man com¬ 
prehends 
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nrebeiMls in his- Mind *11 Individual*; it were infinite 
f u n 0 f Diforder to take that Courfe ; fa that all 
Pbilofophy and-Diflertation would lofe the Truth 
and certain Knowledge of thing?: whereas, on the 
contrary, in all Science, the true Courfe of Learn¬ 
ing is to reduce Particulars to their, proper Species, 
whence may appear their Nature and Qualities. 

Of the Primary Archetypal Idea, the effential 
Properties; and they are thefe. 

Firft, it is not Many (that is, it is not interming¬ 
led with generated Beings, of which it is the Origi¬ 
nal j) for it is void of Parts and Figure, being in- 

^Secondly, it is void of all Motions and Mutation, 
remaining always immoveable and the fame. 

Thirdly, it is void of all Age and Time, being e- 
ternal, neither elder nor younger, nor any way par¬ 
taking of Time, fubje<2 to no Circumftances of 
Time, all things being always prefent to it. 

Fourthly, it partakes not of that Eflence by which 
Singulars are faid to be, but communicates the Pow¬ 
er and Faculty of Being to all Singulars, itfelf being 
beyond all Effence. EfTence is diftributed amongft the 
many of Beings, and is not wanting in any Being 
whatfoever, neither lead nor greateft. 

Fifthly, the firft Idea is fo diflufed into all things 
whereto it gives the Power and Faculty of Being, 
as that it circumfcribes and limits the Multiplicity, 
and almoft Infinity of Singulars, within the Bounds 
of the one: fo that the one, which of itfelf is infinite 
and void of Parts, is as it were terminated in Sin¬ 
gulars. 

Of the fecondary Ideas (which are natural Caufes, 
the Works of the primary Idea) the Properties are 
thefe. 

Firft, they, as well as the primary Idea, are one-, 
for all Singulars comprifed within them are determi- 
nately reduced to their refpe&ive Clafles; but in this 
they differ from the primary Idea , that the one in fe¬ 
condary Ideas is truly finite, having Beginning, Mid¬ 
dle, and End. 

Secondly, they confift entire in the Singulars, not 
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as deriving their. Eflence from them; for they exift in 
the divine Mind, yet they are confpfcuous m Singu¬ 
lars ; as if you would know what is Homoneity, or 
the Species of Man, you muft look upon the Singu¬ 
lars of Men, in which the Species itfelf is vifible. 
The fecondary Ideas in fenfible things are i^uavofci- 
uu, figurate. 

Thirdly, the fecondary Ideas are the fame and ano¬ 
ther } the fame, in themfelves; another, in the Sin¬ 
gulars; and confequently both reft and move: 
whereas the primary Idea is void of all Mutation, 
amidft the Viciflitudes of tranfient Things. 

In the Order of Nature, the one in the Species is 
of itfelf, and derives not its Effence from Singulars, 
but is felf-fubfiftent, as being a Species-, by whofe 
Power all the many (». e. Singulars) fubfift. 

Fourthly, the others (i. e. Singulars) proceed 
from the one-, but the one, which is feen in the 
others, hath its Eflence from a third ; that is. Indi¬ 
viduals exift by thefe fecondary Ideas, yet fo as that 
the fecondary Ideas have from the primary Idea their 
Eflence, and the Power by which they give to Sin¬ 
gulars a Subfiftence. 

Fifthly, the fecondary Ideas ad from contrary 
Principles, yet fo as that thofe Contraries are connect¬ 
ed in one tye of Similitudes, whence a third thing 
refleds. To the Production of natural things three 
things concur, two and the third that tics 

them together; \.m are Beings mutually touching 

one another (that is, the natural things themfelves.) 
The third is the Analogy betwixt the other two, 
the Similitude of their Proportions. There can be 
no without two things at the Ieaft; nor can 

they produce any thing without the third. Combi¬ 
nation. The c?4«r muft be diffimilar, that one and 
equal may be introduced. 

Sixthly, the fecondary Idteas are not without 
Time, but what they do, they do in Time ; where¬ 
as (as we (aid) to the primary Idita all things are 
prefent. Natural things exift and perilb according 
to Time, but their Species or Idaas are conftant and 
permanent. 
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CHAP. I. 

His Lift. 

M EUJfus Vyros a Samian, Son of Itbagenes-, rites had of Democritus. He. was a Perfon conver- 
he heard Parmem 4 *f, and converted alio fant in Civil Affairs, and much honoured by his 
with Heraclitus, at what time the Ephejt- Countrymen, who made him their Admiral, and 
«ns had fuch a miiapprehenfioo of him, a» the Jbdq- particularly adjured him for his Virtue. He flou- 

rifh’d. 


* !***• »• *4* 
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rift’d, according to Apedlodorus, about the *4<h 
Olympiad. 

His Opinions. 

H E averted (as Parmenides) that 1 the Principle 
of things is One, which is Immoveable ; that 
this One is All; that Ens is Infinite ; arguing thus, 
that which is made, hath a Principle, therefore that 
which is not made hath no Principle: But the Uni- 
verfe, or that which is, is not made; therefore it 
hath no Principle, and therefore no End ; therefore 
it is Infinite; therefore One, for there cannot be 
more Infinites; therefore Immoveable, for it occu- 
• Arid. Phyf. I. I, l, 3. * Laert. 9. »4- " Arilh Phyf.. 


petes aH thing*, end hath hot any thing utenby u 
may be moved. ~ ' 

“ That theUniverfcis infinite and I mmutable , and 
immoveable, and one like itfclf, and foil . * He proved 
that it is Immoveable then; becaufe, if it were mo¬ 
ved, there muft neceflarily be a Vacuum, but there 
is not a Faciuem amongft Beings. 

* That there is not Mooen, but that itvily 
feems to be; and y that things are not generated and 
corrupted, but only fcem fe, to t*. 

1 As for the Gods, he Aid, that we ought not to 
afiert any thing concerning them, forafinuch as we 
have not any knowledge of them. 


8. * LaetL ibid. * Ari*. dt C«L 3,1. • Lao,. 


ZENO. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


• r W E NO was of Elea ; Apollodorus faith, he 
f was Son of Pyrctes ; * but Pyretes indeed 
—d was Father to Parmenides. Zeno was by 
Nature Son of Teleutqgoras; by Adoption, Son of 
■ Parmenides , whom he heard, and was much beloved 
of him. Plato faith, he was tall, and calls him the 
Eleatick Palamedes. He was a Perfon excellent, as 
well for Philofophy as Politicks; his Writings being 
foil of much Learning. 

e Valerius Maximus faith, he forfook his own 
Country, where he could not enjoy Security and 
Freedom, and went to Agrlgenlum, which at that 
time was opprefled with miferable Servitude, out of 
a Confidence, that by his own Wit and Courage he 
might deliver the People there from the favage: Ty¬ 
ranny of the Tyrant Phalaris •, and perceiving, 
that he was carried on more by a cuftomary way of 
Rule, than found Counfel, he excited m the young 
Men of the City a Defire to free their Country: 
which being difeovered to the Tyrant, be called the 
People together into the Forum, and began to torture 
him feveral ways, demanding of him, who were 
privy to the Confpiracy befides himfelf ? Zeno weald 
not difclofe them, but names one that was moft in 
favour with the Tyrant, and reproving the Agrden¬ 
tines for their Cowardice and Timidity, raifed fuch 
a fudden Courage in them, that they immediately 
feil upon the Tyrant, and ftorted him to death. 
Thus pot a fuppliant Prayer, nor pitiful Crying out, 
but the valiant Exhortation of an old Man, ^retch'd 

* Laert. 9. 


upon the Rack, chang’d the Minds and Fortune of 
the whole City. 

But others relate this after a different manner. 
* Satyrys in his Epitome of Heractidts faith, that 
confpiring againft Nearcbus, or, as others. Dime- 
don, a Tyrant, he was taken, and being queftkm’d 
concerning the Confpirators, and the Arms he had 
convey’d into Lipara, be named all fuch as were 
Friends to the Tyrant, as privy to the Plot, that 
thereby he might leave him deftitute of AfMants; 
and further, telling him that he had fomething to 
fpeak in his Ear, he bit him by die Ear, and would 
not let go his bold, tiH they run him through; firf- 
firing in rhe feme manner aa Arijbgrtm, who flew 
Hipparchus the Tyrant of Athens. Demetrius A- 
firms, he bit off his Nofe; Antiftbenes relate*, that 
having named all the Tyrant’s Friends, and being 
demanded by him. Wheth er there w ere any »<**■ 
anfwercd, Yes; Thou, that art the Deftru&ion of 
the City, ^nd then turning to the Standers-by, 
faid, I wonder at your Cowardice, that you can en¬ 
dure to be Slaves to a Tyrant, only though fear of 
fuffering what I now fuffer; which faid, he bit on 
bis Tongue, and fpit it in the Tyrant’s Fare: 
whereupon the Citizens unanimoufly fell upon the 
Tyrant and ftoned him. Thefc relate the Story af¬ 
ter this manner: but Herempfus Mth, hr wtebr^l d 
to death m a Stone Matttr. 

Befides his other Vfetue*, hel 
Contempt- of great feffta*-‘a* 

* Laert- 9. *6- 
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, thertfew W Wfc m ri Kls <$wn Country £&, fcft fttorer is Igwented, is generated, eitfeer i>f tbings 
*% Htelet, '* Gbtony «f the JPbtceasu, a little like, .or of things tullike:; hot neither of thefe is . pof- 
B ? mro % hrAuffhr firarth honeft Mmu fible : For a thing like mav as well irpnmtr In litre 


Town oftly'tor 'tfcat it brought forth honeft Men, 
kfore the Pride and Glory of the Athenians i never 


fible : For a thing like may as well generate its like, 
as be generated of it; forafinech as amongft things 


travelling thither, but living for the moft part at equal and alike, all things are in a like refpeft to one 


It is reported of him, that being reviled, he ap- 
»«rwl much troiibled at it, anfwering one that re¬ 
eved him for it. If I fhould be pleafed with Re¬ 
proaches, I could not delight in Praifes. 

F He floiuifhed in the 79th. Olympian). 

CHAP. II. 

His Invention of a Dialeflick. 

ARISTOTLE (cited by Laertius , * Sextus 
/l Empirius) affirms , that Zeno Eleates was the 
Inventor of Diale flick, as Parmenides of Rhetor id j 
which 1 Galen likewife confirms, faying, Zeno is 
remembred as Author of the Erijlick Philofophy. But 
the Names of Erifttck or Dialeflick feem to have 
been later ; for, as * Laertius deferibes the Succeflion 
of it, Euclid [who was of Megara] learning the Par- 
menidean Philofophy, his Difciples were called Me- 
afterwards Erifticks, lajlly DialetSicks ■ 


another. But neither can an unlike be generated of 
a like; far whether a ftronger be made of a weaker, 
or a greater of a leffer, or a werfe of a better; or on 
the contrary, the better be made oftheworfe, of anon 
Ens will be made fbmething, which can no way be. 
For this reafon, he afferted God to be Eternal: And 
if God be that which is the mod excellent of all 
things, it is reepwYite, faith he, that he be One ; for 
if there were two or more, he could by no means be 
the moft excellent of all; forafmuch as every God of 
them, being like him, would be fuch as he. 
Now God, and the Power of God, is fuch, as that 
it governs, but is not governed ; it governs all things, 
fo that if there were any thing better then he, he 
could not be God. If therefore there were many, 
and of thefe fome were better, others worfe, they 
could not be Gods, for God cannot be inferior, or 
fubjefled, or governed. Neither if they were equal, 
could God be more excellent than all things elfe; 
for what is equal muft neither be better nor worfe than 
that to which it is equal; therefore if there be a God, 
Mid he be fuch, this God muft be only One; other- 


6 .. . 7r J W-— r .l ■ ■ a a ana ne oe tuen, tnts vroa mutt oe only wne; otfter- 

tubub Name Dionyfius the Carthaginian firjl gave ^ not do all things that bc wouid ^ 

them, for that they made Dijfertattcns by way of £>ue- "V . - s - • - 

Rim and Anfwer. That by the Parmenidean PhiloJ 


Hr 


caufe, if there were more, the One could not be of 
abfolute Power. Now God being One, he further 


j ,—- j , ' , r\- 1 a- l ~ . awoiuce rower. now vjoa oeing une, ne iurmer 

pby, he means no other than ^alefleck may be * that be * every way like Wmfelf, as to fee- 

evmc’d from Sextus Empiricus, who alledgerit tktt . and J her for othcr , 

Parmenides feemeth not to have been ignorant of Dtale- w f f the p art9 *f God wouId not (*, moft ex^nt, 
^ for that, as Afiftotle conceives, Zeno, hu ^ cxceedcd b anocher . wbich is jnipoffible . 

Difaple invented it. Hence perhaps nay Cicero be Now ^ ^ a,ik c , he muft beVound; 

explain’d, who, for this reafon feems to include the fof h( . mul f ^ & £ of onc fa{hio partly of 

Elcatick Phtlofophers ^nd«theTttle_of \Megaficks, |u|other Thus being eternal, and one, and round, 
he is neither finite nor infinite; infinite he is not, 
for that hath neither Middle, nor Beginning, nor 
End, nor any other Part; but an Ens cannot be fuch 
Ens. If there were many, they would 


who had, faith he, a noble Difcipline-, of which, as 
l find it written, the Prince (or Author) was Xeno¬ 
phanes lately mentioned. Then did Parmenides and 

z™follow him-fo thy were named Eleatick Philo- as is a non Ens. If there w 
Mens from thefe. Afterwards Eucl.d Defaple of onfi another; but One 

Socrates, a Megafean, from whom the fame were 
called Megaricks; who held , that only to be good, 
vihich is one and the fame, and like, and always. 

Thefe alfo borrowed much from Plato, being called, 
from Menedemus, Erctriacks, for that he was an Ere¬ 
van. Thus Cicero. 

CHAP. III. 


1 neither like to a 


His Opinions. 

T_J E held, ! that it is impeflible, that if there be 
1 ■* any thing, it can be Generated, or Made ; af- 
ferting this of God: For it is neccflkry, that what- 


Ens, nor to many; for One hath nothing whereby 
it may be bounded. Moreover, God being fuch an 
One, is neither moved’ nor immoveable, for that 
which is immoveable is non Ens. Neither can any 
thing pafs into it, nor it into another. Again, the 
things which are moved are more than one; for a 
thing muft be moved into another; now if that 
which is not, is not moved, forafmuch as that which 
is not, is no where ; and thole things which are mo¬ 
ved, muft be mo«w than one; hence he affirmeth, 
that thofe which ire moved are two, or more than 
one; and that non Ens refts, for it is immoveable, 
but One neither refts nor moveth, forafmuch as it is 
neither non Ens , nor many." Thus he aflerted, that 


S In Euclid, a. 136. 


1 Arifiot. de Zcnon. 


God 
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God is Eternal, and One, and Like, and Round; fore it comes to the End. The fecond is that which 
neither Infinite, nor Finite; neither Quiefcent, nor is termed Achilles , that a flow thing will never be 
Moveable. overtaken by a fwift} for the thing which followeth 

k Moreover he aflerted, that there are many muft neceflarily come to the Place fromjwhich that 
Worlds; that there is no Vacuum ; that the Nature which went before departed, therefore that which 
of all things confifts of Hot and Moift, and Cold and went before makes a continual Progreflion as well as 
Dry, mutually interchanged; that Man was made the other. The third, if every thing refts when it 
of Earth, and his Soul contemperatcd of thofe four, is in its juft Place; and, in every moment, every 
neither of them being predominant. thing is in its juft Place, an Arrow flying is immd- 

1 Againft Place he argued thus; If every Ens be veable. The fourth, that if things were moved; as 
in a Place, there muft be a Place of that Place, and for Example, if equal Bulks were moved, one from 
fo to infinite. the Beginning of the Race, another from the Mid- 

Againft Motion, he alledged four Arguments: die, alike fwiftly, it would come to pafs, that 
The firft, that Nothing is moved; for whatfoever the Half of Time would be equal to the Whole, 
makes a Progreflion, muft come to the Middle, be- 
* Laert. 9- *9- ‘ Arift. Phyf. 6. 9 . 



LEUCIPPUS. 


■* "IT Eucippus was of Elea , or, as fome fay, an 

I Abderite , or, as others, a Melian : He 

J^ heard Zeno. 

His Aflertions are thus delivered by Laertius ; that 
all things are infinite, and tranfmutated into one a- 
nother; that the Univerfe is Vacuum and Full, 
(that is, little Bodies, or Atoms.) That the 
Worlds are made by the falling of thofe Bodies into 
the Vacuum , and'entangling with one another, from 
which Motion, by Coagmentation of them, the 
Stars were made. T hat the Sun is moved in a grea¬ 
ter Circle about the Moon. That the Earth is mo¬ 
ved about the Centre, and is in Figure like a 
Drum. He’ firft aflerted Atoms to be the Principles 
of all Things. This is the Sum of his Dodbine; the 
Particulars thefe. 

He held, that the Univerfe, as we faid, is infinite; 
one Part of it is full, the other vacuous; thefe are 
the Elements of which infinite Worlds are made, 
and refolve into them. The Worlds were genera¬ 
ted after this Manner: out of the Infinite there were 
carried, by a kind of Abfciflion (from the reft) in¬ 
to a great Vacuum, many Bodies of all Sorts of Fi¬ 
gures, which being crouded up together, caufed a Cir¬ 
cumgyration ; by which means hitting againft one 
another, and rolling about all manner of Ways,- 
thofe which were alike, feparated themfelves from 
the reft, and joined with their equal like; but being 
of equal Weight, and not able/- by reafon of their 
Multitude, to move round; thofe of them which 
yvere rare, leaped forth to the exterior Vacuum ; the 
reft ftayed together, and entangled themfelves by run¬ 


ning one within another, and made a firft Compound 
round. This was like a Kind of Membrane or Skin 
containing all- Kinds of Bodies; which Bodies moving 
round about the Middle, the Membrane that cnclo- 
fed them became more thin, there flowing together 
continually more Bodies unto thofe in the Middle, 
and engaging themfelves in their Motion. By this 
Means was the Earth made, thofe which went to the 
Middle being fettled together. Moreover, the out¬ 
er Circumference or Membrane, as it were, was 
continually increafed by the Acceffion of new Bodies 
from without, and, as it turned about, got hold of 
all that came at it. Some of thefe, entangling with 
one another, firft made a humid, and,' as it were, 
a dirty Kind of Mafs ; but being dried in their Mo¬ 
tion together with the whole, and afterwards en¬ 
kindled, the Stars were made of them. The out- 
moft is the Orb of the Sun, that of the Moon is 
next the Earth, the reft are betwixt thefe; the Stars 
are kindled or fct on fire by the Swiftnefs of their Mo¬ 
tion, the Sun by the Stars, the Moon borrows a lit¬ 
tle Fire from the Sun. The Sun and Moon happen 
to be eclipfed, by reafon that the Earth inclines to¬ 
wards the South ; the Northern Parts are continually 
opprels’d with Snow and Froft; the Sun >s fe^ont 
eclipfed, the Moon continually, becaufe their Orbs 
are not equal. In the fame manner as the World 
was made, it increafed, will diminifh, and perilb, 
by a certain kind of Neceffity. Hitherto Z.arrnuj. 
What is more to be faid of his Opinions, we mall 
infert amongft thofe of Democritus ,'who borrowed 
moft of them. ' D E M 0- 
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DEMOCRITUS. 

CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Brethren, Time. 

D Emocritus * is bf fome fuppofed to have been able to entertain the Army ef Xerxes. Laertius adds, 
a Milejian ; but the more general Opinion from the Teftimony of Herodotus, that the King in 
is, that b he was of Abdera, a Town of requital, left with him fome Magi and Chaldeans; n 
Thrace, note^ for the c Simplicity of the Inhabitants, ftrring perhaps to r that Text of Herodotus, where he 
which grew even to a Proverb. He was of a noble relates, that Xerxes, in his Return to Afia, came to 
Family ■*; being defcended from the Brother of Her- Abdera, and was entertained by the Abderites, and be¬ 
etles. His Father is by e fome called Hegejijhratus ; flowed on them a golden Scimitar, and the Tiara ent¬ 
ity others Athenocritus ; by others f Damafippus. broidered with Gold-, and, as the People there affirm, 
Democritus was the youngeftof three Sons; the other this was the firfl Place where he untied his Zone, fence 
two, Herodotus * and Damafus,' or (as h Suidas) he fledfrom Athens (which I believe not) fo great was 
Damftes. his Fear. Abdera is nearer to the Hellefpont than the 

• Democritus was bom (according to Apollodorus Bay of Strymon, fo that he took Shipping from hence, 
in his Chronology) in the 80 th Olympiad -, which is Thus Herodotus. From thefe Magi and Chaldse- 
conlirmed by what he k faith of himfelf in his little a ns, Democritus firft received Learning, s of whom, 
Diacofmus, that he was young when Anaxagoras was whilfe yet a Boy, he learnt Theology and Aflronomy. 
eld, being forty Years younger than he. Anaxagoras r He next applied himfelf to Leucippus *. Some af- 
was born in the firft Year of the 70th Olympi- firm, he was Difciple alfo to Anaxagoras; but Phavo- 
ad; the 40th Year after it, exclufively, falleth up-- rinus, in his various Hi/lory, relates, that Democri- 
on the firft of the 80th Olympiad, Thrafellus there- tus faid cf Anaxagoras, that thofe Opinions which he 
fore is not to be followed, 1 who effirms, he was delivered concerning the Sun and Moon, were not his, 
born in the third Year of the TJth Olympiad, being a but more ancient, and that he feolethem. He like wife 
Year older than Socrates. undervalued his Affertians concerning the Fabrick of the 

“ Pliny and “ Agellius affirm he flourifhed chiefly Univerfe, and the Mind -, How then (faith Phavori- 
in the time of the Pclopomtefean War. Pliny faith, nus) was he, as fome hold, his Difciple? 
after the Building of Rome 300 Years; Agellius, 323 No lefs doubted is the Report of his going to A- 
Years; by which it appears that he was Contemporary, them, where ' Valerius Maximus faith, he dwelt ma¬ 
ts Agellius adds, with Socrates, and perhaps (as La- ny Years, making ufe of every Moment of Time, to- 
ertius ) with Achelaus the Difciple of Socrates, and wards the Percept ton and Exercife of Learning, He 
with Oenipodes, for be mentiom him, as likewife the lived unknown in that City, as he himfelf attefts in one 
Opinion of Zeno and Parmenides concerning One, as of his Books. Laertius adds, he kept himfelf undif- 
Ptrfons mofe eminent in bis Time, and Protagoras the comer'd, out of a Contempt of Glory ; and knew Socra- 
Abderite, whom all acknowledge (faith he) to have tes, but was not known to him-, whereupon he faid of 
been in the Time Socrates. That he is faid to have himfelf, “ / went to Athensand no Man knew me." 
written his little Diacofmus 730 Years after the ta- If the Rivals (faith Thrafellus ) be a genuine Dialogue 
king of Troy, agrees with this Account. For, ac- o/Tlato, this is the Anonymous Perfon there, who, Re¬ 
cording to Eratqfthenes , from the taking of Troy fedes the two who were bufied concerning Oenipodes 
to the firft Olympiad are 407 Years, to which add and Anaxagoras, difeourfeth concerning Philofophy with 
323 Years (to make up 730) and it fells upon the Socrates, " to whom he faid that aPhilofepher refembles 
S+th Olympiad. a Pentatblus, (a Perfon skilful in five Exercifes) and 

indeed he was (continues w Thrafellus) a Pentatblus in 
CHAR II. Philofophy, for he was skilful in Phyfeek, Ethick, Ma- 

His firfl Education and Mafeers. thematick, the liberal Sciences, and all Arts. But 

Demetrius Phalereus , in his Apology for Socrates, 
T\Emocritus, (faith 0 Valerius Maximus) may well faith, he never went to Athens; and this (faith La¬ 
be reckon'd amovgft the rich, for bis Father was ertius) is far greater, that he could defpife fo eminent a 

U u u 2 City, 

•Laert. 0.34. k Laert. ib. id. • Cie. ad Attic. 4. j6. * Abderit- Ep. ad Hippocr. • Laert.ib. id. Suid. 

Laert. aEUan 4. e Laert. ibid. Pli». 18. 35. * In Dttnocr. 1 Laert. ibid. * Laert. ibid. 1 Laert ibid. 

Lib. 30. Cap. 1. » Lib. 17. Cap. at- • Lib. 8. T Lib. 8. » laert. 9. 34. * Laert. ibid. f Laert. 

tot ‘ * 8. Cap. 7. ■ Reading f <pwn, tit iuai • 91 Xeesp®-; See the Place in Platt, which makes it manifeft. 

. “J Magnnui means, who rclatei this as fpokea by etxax agent to Socrates of Democritus (Demecr. reviv. pag. »8.) 1 know not. 
- The Words Item to be hie. 
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City , defiring rather to give Honour to a Place , than 
to receive it from a Place. 

More certain it is, that he heard Tome Pythagorean 
Philosopher. 1 Thrafillus affirms, that he imitated 
the Pythagoreans, and mention'd even Pythagoras him¬ 
felf, admiring him in a Treatife bearing his Name. 
He feems to have taken all from him, and might be 
thought to have heard him, but that the ’Times agree 
not. But Glaucus ^Rhegium, who lived at the fame 
Time, affirms , he heard one of the Pythagoreans. 
Apollodorus of Cyzicus conceives him to have been 
Contemporary with Philolaus. y Duris, that he beard 
ArimnaeRus, Son ^Pythagoras. 

So ftudious was he even from his Youth, that x De¬ 
metrius affirms, “ he retired to a little Summer- 
“ houfe belonging to the Orchard, and {hut himfelf 
“ up; and on a time his Father bringing thither an 
“ Ox to be facrific’d, and tying it there, he knew 
“ nothing of it a good while, until his Father rou- 
“ fed him up, and told him the Bufmds concerning 
“ the Ox.” 


CHAP. III. 

His Travels. 

H IS Father dying, the three Brothers divided the 
Eftate. Democritus % theyoungejl, made choice 
of that Part which canfsfted in Money, as being , though 
the leaf Share, yet the mojl convenient for Travel. 
And notwithjlanding it was the leaf, yet were they 
jealous of him, as if he had an Intention to defraud 
them. Demetrius affirms, his Portion amounted to an 
hundred Talents, and that he /pent it all, not gave it 
(as Valerius Maximus relates) to his Country. Hence 
is it that Cicero faith, he neglected his Patrimony , 
left his Fields until!d, feeking nothing elft but a happy 

Laertius (citing Demetrius and Antiflhenes ) re¬ 
lates, that he travelled to Egypt to the-Prifis, to learn 
Geometry, to Perfia, to the Chaldaeans, and went to the 
Red-Sea; fame affirm , that be converfed with the 
Gymnofophifts in India, and travelled to Ethiopia, 
and c learnt the frveral JVifdoms of each of tbefe Nati¬ 
ons : d With the /Egyptians he lived (as he himfelf 
affirms) 80 Years. 

Far thefe Things (faith * /Elian) Theophraftus com¬ 
mends him, becaufe by his Travels he collected better 
Things than either Menelaus or Achilles; for they 
went up and down no otherwise than like Phaenician 
Merchants ; they gathered Money, and that was the 
Occafson of their Travels by Sea and Land. Not 
without Reafon therefore was it, that he faid of him¬ 
felf, * Of any Man in my time, I have been the great- 


Rirus. 

eft Traveller, and made thefvrtheft Enquiries, end fun 
mojl Variety of Air and Earth, And beard the mod 
learned PtrfoHAi dhft in making Demonftrations by 
Lines , none yet have gone beyond me, no net thofe 
gyptians, who art called Arpedonapt*. 

CHAP. IV. 

How Fe lived at Abdera, after his Return from Tret- 
vtl , and governed there. 

L Aertitu * faith, that at his Return from Travel he 
was in a very mean Condition, having [pent all 
his Eflate ; whereupon his Brother Damafus (in regard 
of his Indigence) received him kindly, and maintain’d 
him. But after that he had foretold fame Things , 
which fell out accordingly. People from thenceforward, 
honour’d him as a God : Moreover, there beinga Law , 
that vohofoever had confumed his Patrimony, Jbould not 
be allow'd Burial in his awn Country, Antifthenes re¬ 
lates, that to prevent being liable to fame envious Per- 
fons and Sycophants, be read to the People his- Book 
entituled the great Diacolmus, which was the moft ex¬ 
cellent of all bis Writings, and for it was rewarded 
with 500 Talents’, and not only fi, but with brazen 
Statues alfo. Hitherto Laertius. 

Of thefe Predidhofas, Pliny h gives two Internets. 
It is reported, faith he, that Democritus whafirft un¬ 
der ft ood and demonftrated the Correjpcndence betwixt 
Heaven and Earth, the mojl wealthy fi the Citizens 
dfipifing this his Pains, for firing. a future Dearth of 
Olives, from the future Ri/sttg of Pleiades , (after the 
fame manner as we have mentioned, and Jball declare 
more fully hereafter) with extraordinary Profit, by 
Reafon of the Expectation of Olives, bought up all the 
Olives tn that Country, to the Admiration of all thofe 
who knew he chiefly ajfcCled Poverty , and the ^uut 
of Learning. But as foon as the Reafon appeared, to¬ 
gether with the great Gain of Money , he reflat'd the 
Bargain to the anxious and greedy Repentance of the 
Owners, contenting himfelf to have thus proved, that 
he could etffily be rich wherfioaver hepleafed. 

The other is this: * His Brother Damafus being 
employ'd about reaping in an extraordinary hot Day, be 
defired him to let the reft of the Corn alone, and to cock 
that which was already reaped as faft as he could-, 
within few Hours, a terrible Tempeft ratify'd his Pre¬ 
diction. Clemens k adds , that he foretold it by fome 
Stars ; and that they, giving Credit to him, cock’d 
their Crop, for, it being Summer, 1 it was not yet in- 
ned in the Bam ; but the rejl lojft theirs by the great 
and unexpected Rain. 

m By thefe (and the like) Predictions, be gained fa 
great EJleesn amongji the People, that from thencefor- 






o^Moras was termea Logo . 

UJwas ho rewrtmKfir his eMo&oaryWifio, 
fat ^ conferred the fuprtmt Qmscrmtm:<f Abdera 


C H A P. V. 

His Retirement. 


B 


u T being naturally more inclined to Co ate m- 
_J. plation, than delimited with puhlick Honours 
and Employments, he withdrew himfelf from. them; 
and o « endeavoured, a* Antijibenos relates, to make 
feveraf Trials of Phasitafies (meaning the hnpref- 
fions of Thinas appearing-to the. Phancaiy, not the 
Phantafy itfclf> “ often living alone; and in Se¬ 
tt pukhres ” r Lucian adds, that fltutting himfelf 
« up in a Tomfr without the Gates of the City, he 
« continued there writing and compoftng Night and 
« Day: And that fome young Men intending to de- 
« ride and fright him, attired themfeivea like Ghofts, 

« black Garments, with Vizards like Deaths- 
« heads, and came about him dancing and skipping; 
ct whereat he wa» nothing moved, nor would fb 
“ much as look on them, but continued to write. 

« Leave fooling, faith he; fo firmly did he believe-, 
“thatSouls are nothing after they are out ©f the 
« Bodies “ 

Such Places he made choice of, as were moft con¬ 
ducing to Contemplation, by reafon of their Solitude 
and Darknefs. And “> Agtllius reports, “ out of 
«the MonumentB of the Greek Hiftory, now not 
“ extant, That for the fame Reafon he put out his 
“ own Eyes, becaufe he conceived the Cogitations 
“ and Meditations of his Mind in contemplating the 
“ Reafons of Nature, would be more vigorous and 
“ exa£l, if free from the Allurements of Sight, and 
“Impediments of the Eyes; which Act, together 
“ with the manner whereby he eafily procured Blind- 
“ nefs, by a moft fubtle Ingenioufnefs, Laberius 
“ defcribed; feigning another Caufe of his voluntary 
“ Blindnefs, converting it to his own Purpofe. 

Democritus, the Abderite, well skilCd 

In natural Philofophy, a Shield 

Plac'd to Hyperion’s rijing oppo/tte 

And with the Sun’s Beams thus put out his Sight ; 

That bad and impious Men he might not fee 

Triumphant in their full Profperity. 

The former Reafon given by Agtllius (that he 
might ftudy Philofophy the better} is alledged alfo by 
Cicero Plutarch , and others. “ For though, faith 
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“ Citato, hayiny JoA has Eyes, he could not diicem 
“ black and white, yer cQuld hegood: and ill, juft and 
“■ tmjuft, ho ne ft and dif&oneftv profitable and onprofi- 
“ table,, great, and little; he might live happy with- 
“ out the Variety of Colours, but he coukLnot with- 
“ out. the Knowledge-of Things. Thus he concei- 
“ ved, that the Aouenefe of tbe Mind was obftru&ed 
“ by the Sight of the Eyes.” Ttrtullian • alledgeth 
another Reafon, becaufe he could not loot on Women 
without inordinate! Dejtrts. But Cscero * elfewhere 
fpeaks doubtfully concerning the Truth of the Thing 
itfelf; and not without Reafon, fince the contrary 
appears mani&ft by. this following Narration. 


C H A P. VI. 
mtttniaaiou with Hippocrates. 


TyEmerritus “ thus neglecting 
d-A Jiving Qay and Night pr 


w aH outward Things, 

living Day and Night privately in Caves and 
fnlitaxy Places; the Abdentes imagined that he was 
Melancholy even ts Modnafs; which Sufpickm was 
confirmed by his continual Laughing upon all Occa- 
fions whatfoever. Hereupon they felt Amtlefagoras y 
one of the chief Perfons of their City to Hippocrates, 
that moft eminent Phyficiaa, who laved at Cos, with 
this Epiftle. 

The Senate and People of Abdera to Hippocrates-, 
Health. 

Our Citys Hippocrates, is in very great Danger, 
together with that Perfon, who, we hoped, would 
ever have been a great Ornament to it But now, 
O the Gods! it is much to be feared, that we fhall 
only be capable of envying others, fince he, through 
extraordinary Laming and Study, by which he 
gained it, is fallen fick; fo as it is much to be feared, 
that if Democritus become mad, our City Abdera will 
become defolate; for, wholly forgetting himfelf, 
watching Day and Night, laughing at all things lit¬ 
tle and great, and e deeming them as nothing, he af¬ 
ter this manner leadeth his whole Life. One mar¬ 
ries a Wife; another trades; another pleads; ano¬ 
ther performs the Office of Magiftrate; goeth on 
Embafiy, is chofen Officer by the People, is put 
down, fells fick, is wounded, dies; he laughs at all 
thefe, beholding fome to look difeontented, others 
pleas’d. Moreover, he enquired) what is done in 
the infernal Places, and writes of them, and affirms 
the Air to be foil of Images, and that he underftands 
the Language of Birds, and often riling in the Night 
fingeth to himfelf, and faith. That he fometimes 
travels to the. Infinity of Things, and that there are 
innumerable Democritus’t liite him; thus, together 
with 


*SuU. •Laert.8. 38. » *Ao 4 wJJ. 1 Lib-16.7. • Tufc. QsyeS. * Apolog-adv. gent. • De 

Tinib. 5. » Epift. Grace. 
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with his Mind, he deftroyeth his Body. Thefe are 
the Things which we fear, Hippocrates ; Thefe are 
thofe which trouble us. Cotne therefore quickly, 
and preferve us by your Advice; and defpife us not, 
for we are not inconfiderable; and if you reftore 
him, you fliall not foil either of Money or Fame: 
And tho’ you prefer Learning before Wealth, yet ac¬ 
cept of the latter, which fliall be offer’d to you in 
great abundance. 

To reftore Democritus to health, if our City were 
all of Gold we would give it: We think our Laws, 
Hippocrates, are Tick: Come then, beft of Men, 
and cure a moft excellent Perfon. Thou wilt not 
come as a Phyfician, but as a Founder of all Ionia, 
to encompafs us with a facred Wall. Thou wilt 
cure not a Man, but a' City, 4 languifhing Senate, 
and prevent its Diflolution; thus becoming our Law¬ 
giver, Judge, Magiftrate, and Preferver. To this 
pUrpofe we expert thee, Hippocrates ; all thefe (if 
you come) you will be to us. It is not a ftngle ob- 
feure City, but all Greece, which befeecheth thee to 
preferve the Body of Wifdom: Imagine that Learn¬ 
ing herfelf comes on this Embaffy to thee, begging, 
that thou wilt free her from this Danger. Wifdom 
certainly is nearly allied to every one, but efpecially 
to us who dwell fo near her. Know for certain, 
that the next Age will own itfelf much obliged to 
thee, if thou defert not Democritus, for the Truth 
which he is capable of communicating to all. Thou 
art allied to ALfculapius by thy Family, and by thy 
Art; he is defeended from the Brother of Hercules, 
from whom came Abderus, whofe Name, as you 
have heard, our City bears; wherefore even to him 
will the Cure of Democritus be acceptable. Since 
therefore, Hippocrates, you fee a whole People, and 
a moft excellent Perfon falling into.Madnefs, haften 
we befeech you to us. It is ftrange, that the Exu¬ 
berance of Good fhould become a Difeafe; Democri¬ 
tus, by how much he excelled others in Acutenefs 
of Wifdom, is now in fo much the more danger of 
falling mad, whilft the ordinary unlearned People of 
Abdera enjoy their Wits as formerly ; and even they, 
who before were efteemed foolifh, are now moft ca¬ 
pable to difeern the Indifpofition of the wifeft Perfon. 
Come therefore, and bring along with you Mfculapi- 
us, arid Epione, the Daughter of Hercules, and her 
Children, who went in the Expedition againft Troy ; 
bring with you the Receipts and Remedies againft 
Sicknefs; the Earth plentifully affords Fruits. Roots, 
Herbs, and Flowers to cure Madnefe, and never 
more happily than now, for the Recovery of Demo¬ 
critus. Farewel. 

Hippocrates returned this Anfwer. 


CR ITUS. Part XI. 

■ Hippocrates’rt the Smote •/ Abdera, Health. 

Your Countryman, Amelejbgoras, arrived atC« 
the fame Day on which with us was celebrated the 
Sufception of the Rod, which, as you know, is 
annual Convention, and great Solemnity amonnft 
us, held at a Cyprefs Tree, which are bom by 
thofe who are particularly cOnfecrated to the God. 7 

But finding both by the Words and Countenance 
of Amelefagoras, that your Bufinefo required much 
hafte, I read your Letter, and much wondred to 
find your City no lefs troubled for one Man, than if 
the whole City were but one Man. Happy 
are the People who know, that wife Men are their 
Defence; not Walls or Bulwarks, but the found 
Judgments of wife PerfonS. I conceive, that Arts are 
the Difpenfetions of the Gods; Men the Works of 
Nature: And be not angry, ye Men of Abdera, if I 
conceive, that it is not you, but Nature herfelf which 
calls me to preferve her Work,, which is in danger of 
foiling. 

Wherefore, obeying that which is the Invitation of 
Nature and of the Gods, rather than yours, I fliall 
make hafte to cure the Sicknefs of Democritus, if it 
be a Sicknefs, and not, as I hope, an Error in you. 
And it would be yet a greater Teftimony of your 
Good-will, if you were troubled only upon Sufpici- 
on. Neither Nature nor the Gods have promifed 
me any thing for my coming, and therefore (Men 
of Abdera) do not you force any thing upon me, but 
fuffer the Works of a free Art to be free. They who 
take Rewards compel Sciences to Servitude, and 
make them Slaves, bereaving them of their former 
Freedom. Befides, it is impoflible that fuch may 
diffemble, in a great Difeafe, and deny in a little; 
and when they have promifed, not come ; and come, 
when they are not fent for. Miferable indeed is hu¬ 
man Life, for that the unfotiate Defire of Wealth 
continually invades it, as a Winter Wind. I wifh 
that all Phyficians would rather join together to cure 
it of this Difeafe, which is worfe than Madnefs, not- 
withftanding it is thought happy, but indeed a peili- 
lential Sicknefs. All Diftempers of the Mind, are, 
as I conceive, High-madnefs, for they ftir up in the 
Reafon ftrange Opinions and Fantafies, which Rea- 
fon mult be purify’d and cur’d by Virtue. As for 
me, if at all I made it my defign to be rich, I would 
nor, ye Men of Abdera, come to you for ten Ta¬ 
lents, but would rather have gone to the great. King 
of Perjia, where there are vaft Cities full of all kind 
of Wealth, there I would have practis’d by Phylick. 
But I refufed to cure a Nation which are Enemies to 
Greece, and, to the beft of my Power, have my felf 
oppofed the Barbarians. I thought it a Dilhonour 
to accept of the Wealth of a King, Foe to our 
Country, 
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Country, 1 ^7 which m«w 
ftroyer of Greece. ^ Toget 

~t to be Rich ; the Rites i . - , , 

"ft Do you not think it an equal Offence to cure we went to it, it being next the Walk, whither 
r Enemies, as to take Money for the Cure of our they brought me quietly. Behind the Tower there 
Friends ? But this is not my Cuftom; I raife not was a high Hill, very full of tall Poplars,. from 


► .1 might bopome a De- I was confident that there was not any Sicknefs that 
t „ Wealth* by all means, is would continue long j and in faying thus, on I 
the Rites of Virtue are (acred and went. The Houle was not far, nor indeed the City ; 


Gain out of Sicknefs ; nor did wifh, when I heard 
that Democritus was mad, that it might prove fo in- 
deed . if he be well, he is a Friend ; if he happen to 
be cured of his Sicknefs, more a Friend. I under- 
ftand that Democritus is a Perfon of firm and fettled 
Parts, the Ornament of your City. 

In order to this Voyage, he fent to his Friend 
Diorr)fius, that he would take care of his Family i 


whence we beheld the Habitation of Democritus. 
Democritus himfelf fat under a thick, but low, plain 
Tree, in a thick Gown, all alone, fqualid, upon a 
Seat of Stone, wan and lean, with a long Beard ; at 
hk right Hand ran a little Brook down the Hill, up¬ 
on the Hill there was a Temple conlecrated, as it 
fhould feem, to the Mufes, encompafled round about 
with Vines, which grew there naturally. He fat 
very compofedly, having a Book upon his Knees, 


- ~ nc wuuiu uuuiE ui .10 m ver y compotedly, having a Book upon his Knees, 

his Abfence; to Damagetus, that he would provide and round about him lay other Books, and the Bo- 
a Ship for him j to Cratevas, that he would furmfh dies of many living Creatures differed. Sometimes 
him with Simples. The day before he arrived at he wrote haftily, fometimes paufed, feeming to re- 
Abdcra, he dreamt that jEfculaprus appear d to him, V olve things within himfelf. Soon after he rofe np 
and told him, that he would have no need of his an d walked, and looked intently into the difie&ed 
Afliftance, but only the direction of a Woman, Creatures; then laid down again, and return’d to 
whom he brought along with him ; and having pre- his Seat. The Abderites ftanding about me, and 
fented her to him, departed. The Woman pro- hardly refraining from Tears, faid, “ You fee, Hip- 
mifed, that Ihe would meet on the Morrow at De- ««. plates, the Life of Democritus, how mad he is, 
mcritus’s Houle; he asked her Name, fhe told him t< and knowetb not either what he would have, or 
fhe was called Truth; and, pointing to another Wo- « w hat he doth.” One of them, that would have 
man that followed her, added, that her Name was given me a farther Defcription of hk Madnefs, on 
Opinion, and that fhe Hved with the Abderites. This the fo dden feI1 a fobbing, and howled like a Woman 
was the Dream of Hippocrates. How he was re- at ^ Death of her Son, and then began to lament 
ceived the next day at Abdera, he gives thk account like a Traveller robb’d of his Goods: which Demo¬ 
ns his Friend Damagetus. 


To Damagetus , Health. 

It was, as I conjeCtur’d, Damagetus : Democritus 
is not mad, but k extraordinary wife, and hath 
taught us Wifdom, and by us all Men. I have lent 
■ " _-i_ t'i_.l. _cu:_ 


critus hearing, fometimes fmiled, fometimes laugh¬ 
ed, not writing any longer, but often fhaking his 
Head. “ Men of Abdera (faid I) flay you here, 
“ whilft I go nigher to him, that by hearing him 
“ fpeak, and observing his Conftitution, I may 
" judge the Truth of his Diftemper and in fo fay- 


back, with many Thanks, the Aifculapian Ship, on ing, l'went gently down : the Place was very fteep, 
the Prow whereof, to the Picture of the Sun , may fo that I could hardly keep mylelf from falling. At 
be added Health ; for we made a quick Voyage, and fuch time as I came nigh him, it happen’d that he 
arrived the fame Day that I had lent word I would was writing fomething as in a Rapture, earneftly ; 
be there at Abdera. I found all the People flocking whereupon I made a Band, waiting when he would 
together at the Gate, in expectation, as it fhould give over. It was not long e’re he did fo ; and fee- 
feem, of our coming } not only the Men, but the ing me coming towards him, faid, “ Hail, Stran- 
Women, the Old, the Young; and by Jcrve, the “ ger.” I anfwer’d, “ Hail alfo, Democritus , the 
very Children ; fo much were they troubled at the “ wife ft of Men.” He, as I imagine, a little trou- 
Madnefs of Democritus, who, at that time, was fe- bled that he had not faluted me by Name, reply’d. 


rioufly employ’d in Philofophy. As foon as they 
faw me, they feem’d a little to be comforted, and 
to have fome Hope. Philopaemen offer’d to conduCt 
me to my Lodging, as all of them likewife deflr’d; 
but I told them, “ Men of Abdera , I will do nothing 
“ till I have fern Democritus-” which, as foon as 
they heard, they applauded and rejoic’d, and brought 
me immediately along the Forum ; fome following, 
others running before, crying out. Great King Ju¬ 
piter, help, heal. I'advifed them to be of Comfort, 
for that it being the Seafon of the Etefian Winds, 

• Eli ft. Hippocr. 


What may I call you? for my Ignorance of yoi 
“ Name is the Reafon that I ftiled you. Stranger.” 
“ My Name (laid I ) is Hippocrates, a Phyfician.” 
“ You are (reply’d he) the Glory of the Mfculapi- 
“ a ns, tfie Fame of whofe Worth and Knowledge 
in Phyfick is arrived as far as to me. What Bu- 
“ finefs hath brought you hither ? but iirft fit down. 
“ Thk Seat, you fee, is pleafant, green, and foft, 
“ better than high Thrones, which are fubjeCb to die 
“ Envy of Fortune. As foon as I was fet. Is it a 
“ publick or private Buflnefs, faith he, which 
“ brought 
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“ brought you hither f Tell me freely, and we IbaH “ ftian'fhdb; m3 eo the other -fide, n lyf,.,: . 

“ to our utmoft Power affift you. I anfwer’d, It is “ at AffcmHies, «t-ffceBir* df 

for your fake that I come hither, to -be acquainted “ Rite*, at 'Ms^iftracies, at Honour*, and ecruS? 1 
“ with you, a wife Perfon, the Occafion being af- “ at every thing that hath the Name of Good ? A 
“ forded me by an Embafly from your Country. He “ thofe thine* which deferve to be pitied. At 
** teply’d, Then let my Houfe entertain you.’* “ laugh; and at thofe things for which weft^H 

Having thus made Trial of him feveral ways, and “ rejoice, you laugh ajfo; infowm^h you 
not finding any thing of Madnefs in him, “ You “ not to put any Difference betwixt Good and R,? 
“ know (faid I) Bhilopaemen, one of this Town. “ That be. You fey wdl, Hippocrates-, but you 
“ Exceeding well, anfwer’d he ; you mean the Son “ not acquainted with the Reafon of my Laughing 
“ of Damon? He lives near the Hermeean Foun- “ which, ap fbon as you know, I am confident ™ ’ 
“ tain. The fame, replfd I ; he hath been my old “ will prefer it before the Caufe for which you elm 
“ Acquaintance, and received me for his Gueft. “ hither, and carry it along with you as a Medic' 

“ But you, Democritus, I intreat to afford me a “ to your Country, thereby improving both youT 
“ better Entertainment, and firft tell me, What it “ fe If and others: and in requital of it, per tars w i| 
“ is that you are writing ? Be, after a little Pabfe, “ think yourfelf obliged to teach me Phyfickwhen 
“ anfwer’d. Concerning Madneli. Good Jupiter, « you fhall underftand what Pains all Men 4kefor 
“ faid /, you write feafonabl y again# the City! “ things that deferve not Pains, but are of no Value 
“ What City, Hippocrates, anfwer’d he? I reply’d, “ and confume their Lives unprofitably in Purfuit of 
“ that I only fpoke at random. But what is this “ things that deferve only to be laugh’d at What I 
“ that you write of Madnefe ? What elfe, faid he, “ faid /, Is ail the World fick, and knows it not > 

“ but what it is, and how it comes to be ingender’d “ If fo, they can fend no whither for Help- for 

“ in Man, and how k may be cured. Theft Creatines ** what is beyond it ? He reply'd. There are infinih. 

which you behold, I have diifetfted for that end ; “ Worlds, O Hippocrates l Have not fo mean an 

« not as hating the Works of the Gods, but to make “ Efleem of the Riches of Nature. Teach me this. 
“ Enquiry into the Nature and Seat of Choler; for 11 faid I, Democritus, at fome other time • for I am 
you know, that where this abounds too much, it “ afraid, that if you begin to talk of this Infinity 
“ moft commonly caufeth Madnels in Men. It is “ you will fall again into your Fit of Laughter- 

“ in every Nature, but in fome left, in others more : “ but now, tell me the Reafon, why you W rt. 

“ Its Excefs caufeth Difeafes, as being a Matter ** the Accidents of Life. 7 ^ 

“ partly Partly bld - By Jove, laid I, De- Then, looking ftedfaftly upon me, « You think 

“ mocritus, you fpeak truly and wifely ; and Ijudge « faith he, there are two things which occafion my 
“ y° u Iwppy, who can enjoy fuch Quiet, as I can- “ Laughter, Good and Ill; whereas indeed I laugh 
“ not partake of. And why cannot you ? faith he. “ but at one thing, Man, full of Folly, deflituteof 
“ I anfwer’d, Becaufe either Travel, or Children, “ right Aaions, playing the Child in all his Dcfigns, 
“ or Eftate, or Sicknefles, or Deaths, or Servants, “ undeigoing great Toik for no Benefit, travelling 
“ or Marriages, or the like, interrupt my Leifure.” “ to the Ends of the Earth, and founding bottomleis 
Hereupon he fell into his ufual PafJion, and laugh- “ Depths, to get Silver and Gold, never ccafing to 
ed a while exceedingly, giving over Difcourfe. “ hoard them up, and with their Store increafing bis 
“ Why, fend I, Democritus, do you laugh? Whe- “ own Troubles, left, if he fliould want them, he 
“ ther is it, that I have fpoken well or ill?” Here- “ might be thought not happy. He digs into the 
at he laughed more than before; which the Abderites, “ Bowels of the Earth by the Hands of Slaves, 
who flood aloof off, feeing, fome beat their own “ whereof fome are buried by the Earth felling upon 
Heads, others their Foreheads, others tore their “ them; others dwell there, as if it were their na- 
Hair; for, as they afterwards faid, they obferved “ five Soil, fearching for Gold and Silver, fifting 
him to laugh at that time more than ever he had “ one Sand from another, cutting and tearing their 
done. “ Democritus, thou bell of wife Men, con - “ Mother-Earth, which they both admire and tread 

“ timed /, I defire to know the Reafon of this Pal'- “ on. How ridiculous is this, that they fliould love 
“ wherein that which I faid feems ridiculous ? • “ that Part of the Earth that lies hid, and contemn 

“ That •* proves fuch, I may reform it; but if « that which lieth open unto them ? Some buy 

11 otherwife, that you may defifl from this unfea- “ Dogs, others Horfes; fome delight in having 

*■* f° na hle Laughter. By Hercules, laid he, if you " large Porte flions, which they may call theirown, 

“ can convince me, Hippocrates, you will perform “ and would command many others, when they 
“ a Cure greater than any you have yet done. “ are. not able to command thcm fclvcs. They 
“ And why, fa/d I, ihould you not be convinced? “ marry Wives, and in a fhort time put them a- 
“ Enow you not, that you do abfurdly in laughing “ way; they love, arid then hate; they take delight 
“ at tile ot a Man, or at Sicknefs, or Mad- «* in their Children, and when they are grown up, 

‘ n~k, or Murther, or any thing that is werfe « difinherit them; they war, and defpife Quiet; 

* “ they 
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M »hev conftirt again!! King*; they mtnther Men} “ 

.♦ th«r die the Earth to find Silver; with the Silver, “ 
«< which they have found, they buy Land; what " 
« the Land which they have bought yields, of Corn «* 
«« or Fruits, they AQ, dnd rsceive Silver again. To “ 
« what Changes and Mifchancee are they fubjeft ? 

«« When they have not Riches, they defire them ; *' 
« when they have, they hide or fcatter them: I 
„ i aue h at their ill-defigned Adlions, I laugh at “ 
“ their Misfortunes. They violate the Laws of *' 
tl Truth by Contention and Enmity with one ano- 
« then Brethren, Parents, and Countrymen fight 
“ an( j kill one another for thofe Poflcllions, of which, 

« after Death, none of them can be Matters. They 
« pur fue an unjuft Courfe of Life; they defpife the “ 
« Poverty of their Friends and Country} mean “ 
“ and inanimate things they account for Riches; ' 

« will part with a whole Ettate to purchafc 

« Statues, bscaufc the Statues feem to fpeak; but 4 
« thofe who fpeak, indeed they bate. They affb<3 ' 

« things hard to be got; they who dwell in the Con- 1 
“ tinent, covet the things of the Sea; they who 
n dwell in the Iflands, the things of the Continent, 

“ perverting all things to their own depraved Dc- 
« fires. In War they praifc Valour, wbilft they 
« a re daily fubdued by Luxury, Avarice, and all 
•< Paflions, and in the Courfe of his Life every Man 
« is a Tberfites. Why did you, Hipocrates, ra¬ 
il prove my Laughter ? No Man laughs at his own 
« Madnefs, but at the Madnefi of another. They 
*« who think themfclvcs to be fober, laugh at thofe 
<‘ who feem to them to be drunk; feme laugh at 
« Lovers, whiltt they themfclvea arc ftek of a worfe 
« Diftemper; feme, at thofe who travel by Sea} 

« others, at thofe who follow Husbandry: for they 
« agree not with one another, neither in Arts nor 
« Aaions. An this, {aid I, Democritus, is true; 

« neither is there any Argument that may better 
“ prove the unhappy Ettate of Man: but the fie 
« Adions are prefenbod by Neceffity, by reafon of 
« the Government of Families, the Building of 
« Ships, and other civil Offices, wherein a Man 
“ mutt neeeflarily be employ’d ; for Nature did not 
“ produce him to the end he might reft idle. A- 
“ gain. Height of Ambitioh cau&tfa many Men to 
“ go aftray, who aim at all things, as if there were 
“ nothing amifs in them, not being able to forefec 
“ the Darknefs that attends them. For, D rmtcri- 
“ tus, what Man is there, that when be marries, 

“ thinks of Divorce or Death ? Who i# there, that 
“ whiltt he bringeth up his Children, thinketh of 
“ lofmg them ? The like in Husbandry, Navfeari- 
“ on, Dominion, and all other Offices of Life. 

“ No Man forefeet that it may gp amife with him, 

“ but every one fiattew himfelf with Hopes of good 
“ Succefs, and doe* not look upon the worft Why 
** therefore is this ridkulpus ?” 

Democritus replied, " Youare yet fer from un- 
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derftanding me, mppocrestu, neither perceive, 


through want of Knowledge, the Bounds of In- 
difturbancc and Perturbation. Far if they did or¬ 
der tbefe things prudently, they might be eefily 
difehargod of them, and evade my Laughter; and 
whereas now they are blind as to the Offices of 
Life, and, with Minds void of Reafon, are car¬ 
ried on by inordinate Appetites; it were enough 
to make them wife, if they would but confider 
the Mutability of all things, bow they wheel a- 
bout continually, and are fuddcnly changed ; 
whereas they looking upon thefe, as if they 
were firm and fettled, fall into many Inconveni. 
•ncies and Troubles, and coveting things harm¬ 
ful, they tumble headlong into many Miferiet. 
But if a Man would rightly confider and weigh 
in his Mind ail things that he attempts, underftand- 
ing himfelf and his own Abilities, he would not 
let his Defirea run to infinite, but follow Nature, 
out of whofe Store all are plentifully nouriihed and 
fupplied. As a fat Body is in greabett Danger of 
Sicknefs, fo an high Ettate is in greateft Danger 
of falling; great Minds are known in Extremi¬ 
ties. Same there are, who, taking no warning 
at that which happeneth to others, perifb by their 
own ill A&ions, minding things manifeft no more 
than as if they were not manifeft; whereas yet 
they have a large Precedent by which to guide 
their Life, of things done and not done, by which 
we ought to forefee the future. This is the Oc- 
cafion of my Laughter, foolifh Men puniibed by 
their own Wickeonefe, Covetoufnefs, Luft, En¬ 
mity, T reachery, Confpiracy, Envy. It is a 
hard thing to give a Name to many of thefe Ills, 
they being innumerable, and pra&afed fo clofely. 
Their Behaviour, as to Virtue, is yet worfe j 
they a Sc& Lies, they follow Pleafure, difobeying 
the Laws; my Laughter condemns their I neon h- 
deratends, who neither fee por hear; whereas the 
Scene of Man only, of all others, is able to fare- 
fee Futures. They hate all thing*, and then a- 
nin apply themfclves to them; they condemn 
Navigation, and then they put to Sea; condemn 
Husbandry, and then fall a Ploughing; they pue 
away their Wives, and then marry others; they 
bury their Children, and beget more, and bring 
them up; they witt) to live long, and when old 
Age are grieved at it; never remaining 

conftant in any Ettate whatsoever. Kings and 
Prince* commend a private Life; private Perfons, 
a poblidt; be that ruloth a State, praifeth the 
Tradcfman’s Life, a* free from Danger; the 
Trade fman his, as full of Honour and Power. 
For they regard not the dire#, fmce?e and finooth 
Way of Virtue, in which none of them will en¬ 
dure to walk; but they fake crooked and rough 
Paths, fame falling down, others running them- 
Telves out of Breath to overtake others. Some are 
X x x “ guide* 
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guided by Incontinence to the Beds of their Neigh- “ plotting againft their Friend*, other* raving nuri 
hours 5 others are (ick of a Confumption through “ with Ambition. ^ Some Adions there are 
infatiate Avarice; fome by Ambition carried up “ more remote within the Soul, fome young, tome 
into the Air, and by their own Wjckedneis “ old, fuing, denying, poor, rich, ftarved, lu Xu . 
thrown down headlong. They pluck down, and ** rious, fordid, imprifon’d, murther’d, buried, de- 
then they build j they do good, and oblige others, “ fpifing what they enjoy, and aiming at what*they 
and then, repenting of it, break the Laws of “ have not; impudent, niggardly, infatiate, vain- 
Friendfhip, and do wrong, and fall at Enmity, “ glorious; fome letting their Minds on Horfes, o-. 
and fight with their r.eareft Relations ; of all “ thers on Men, others on Dogs, others on Stone 
which. Avarice is the Caufe. Wherein do they “ or Wood ; fome affedt Embafly, others the Com- 
differ from Children that play, whofe Minds, “ mand of Armies, others facred Rites; fome wear 
being void of Judgment, are pleafed with every “ Crowns, others Armour ; fome fight at Sea, 0 - 
thing they light on? in their Defires they differ “ thers at'Land, others till the Ground, fome plead 
not much from brute Beafts, only the Beafts are “ in the Forum, others a£t on the Theatre, every 
contented with that which is enough. WhatLy- “ one is feverally employ’d; fome affedl Pleafure 
on is there, that hides Gold under Ground ? what “ and Intempcratenefs, others Reft and Idlenefs, 
Bull fights for more than he needs ? what Leo- “ how then can I but laugh at their Lives? audit 
pard is infatiately greedy? the Wolf, when he “ is to be feared, that your Art of Phyfick will no- 
hath devoured as much as ferves for his neceflary “ thing pleafe them, for Intemperance makes them 
Nourifhment, gives over. But whole Nights “ froward, and they efteem Wifdom Madnefs; and 
and Days, put together, are not enough for Men “ I doubt much that many Things in your Art are 
to feaft and riot. All brute Beafts have their year- “ openly reproached, either through Envy or Ingra- 
ly fet T imes of Coition, and then leave; but “ titude; for the Sick, as foon as they are cured, 
Man is continually tranfported with Lull. How “ afcribethe Caufe either to the Gods, or to Chance; 
can I, Hippocrates, but laugh at him that laments “ and many are of fuch a Difpofition, as to hate 
the Lofs of his Goods ? and efpecially, if without “ thofe that have obliged them, and can hardly re¬ 
regard to Dangers, he travels over Precipices, and “ frain from being angry if they need their Help; 
on the Sea ; how can I forbear to laugh exceed- “ many alfo, being themfelves ignorant, prefer Ig- 
ingly ? Shall I not laugh at him, who drowns a “ norance before Science; Fools give their Suffra- 
Ship by lading it with rich Merchandize, and “ ges, neither will the Sick commend, nor they 
then blames the Sea for drowning it? If I feem «* who are of the fame Art give their Approbation, 
wrongfully to laugh at thefe, there is at leaft in “ through Envy. And it cannot be, but that you 
them fomething that dcferves to be lamented. “ mu ft have fuffered Wrong in this Kind, for I 
Thefe ftand not in need of the Phyfick or Medi- “ know very well, that you have been often trea- 
cines of your Predeceflor ALfculapius , who, pre- ** ted unworthily, and reproached by Malice and 
ferving Men, was himfelf requited with Thunder. “ Envy.” 

Do you not fee, that I alfo am partly guilty of There is no Knowledge nor Atteftation of Truth 
Madnefs, who, to enquire into the Caufes of in faying this; he fmiled and feemed to put on a di- 
Madnefs, difledl thefe feveral living Creatures, vine Look, cafting oft that which he had before, 
whereas indeed I ought to fearch for it in Man “ Then I, Excellent Democritus, I fliall carry back 
himfelf? Do you not fee, that the whole World “ with me to Cos the great Gifts of vour Hofpitality, 
is full of Inhumanity, fluffed as it were with infi- “ full of your wife Inftrudlions. I (hall return to 
nite Hatred againft Man himfelf? All Man is from ** proclaim your Praifes, for that you have made En- 
his very Birth a Difeafe: when firft born he is M quiry into human Nature, and underftood it; I 
ufelefs, and fees for Relief from others; when he “ fliall go away cured in Mind, it being requifite 
grows up, foolifh, wanting Inftrudlion; at full “ that I take Care for. the Cure of the Bodies of o- 
Growth, wicked; in his decaying Age, mifera- “ thers. To morrow, and afterwards, we lhall 


“ ble, toyling throughout all his Time imprudently ; “ meet here again.” 

“ fech is he from the Womb. Some being of furi- 

“ ous angry Difpofitions, are continually engaged Which faid', I arofe, and he readily accompanied 
“ in Broils, others in Adulteries and Rapes, others me. A Man came to him, from whence I know 
“ in Drunkennefs; others in coveting the Goods of nbr, to whom he delivered his Books. When I 
“ their Neighbours; others in confuming their came to the Abjerites, who all this while flayed for 
“ own; fo that if the Walls of all Houfes were me; “ Men of Abdera,faid /, I return you many 
“ tranfparent, we fhould behold fome eating, others Thanks for the Meflage you fent me, for I have 
“ vomiting, others wrongfully beaten, others mix- u fen Democritus, the wifefll of Mem who only is 
“ ing Poifons, others confpiring, others cafting Ac- “ : able to reduce Men to lbun3 Underftanding. 
“ counts, others rejoicing, others weeping, others “ This ( Damagetus ) is all, which I had to relate 

' r- << unto 
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« unto you with Joy, concerning Democritus, 
it Farewel.” 

This Account Hippocrates gives of Democritus ; 
neither did their Acquaintance and Fr.iendfhip end 
here, but continued after the Departure of Hippocra¬ 
tes to Cos, as appears by the Correfpondence of two 
Letters betwixt them. The firft, from Democritus 
to Hippocrates, in thefe Words. 

You came to us, Hippocrates, as to give Hellebore 
to a mad Man, at the Inftigation of foolifh People, 
who think Study Madnefs; I was at that Time bulled 
in writing concerning the Fabrick of the World, 
and the Poles and the Stars of Heaven ; as foon as 
you underftood the Nature of thefe Things, how ex¬ 
cellently they are framed, and how far from Mad¬ 
nefs, you commended my Employment, and con¬ 
demned them as ftupid and mad. All thofe things 
which pals to us through the Air by Images, and are 
feen in the World, and fucceed one another, my 
Mind, making a Scrutiny into thefe, hath clearly 
found out the Nature of them, and brought it to 
Light; witnefs the Books that I have written. You 
ought not therefore, Hippocrates, to converfe with 
fuch Men, whofe Minds are wavering and uncon- 
ftant; for if, as thofe Men defired, you had given 
me Hellebore, as being mad, you- had, of wife, made 
me mad indeed, the Guilt whereof would have lain 
upon your Art: for Hellebore, adminifterM to found 
Perfons, clouds their UnderftandingS} but to the 
Mad it doth good. I believe, that if you had found 
me not writing, but lying down or walking; • rttfol- 
ving things in my Mind, fometimes laughing, and 
not minding fuch Friends as came to me, t but- whol¬ 
ly taken up with Contemplation of fomething, you 
would have inferred from what you beheld, that I 
was Mad. A Phyfician therefore mull not judge of 
the Affe&ions or Paffions by the Sight only, but' by 
the Adtions themfelves, and obferve, whether they 
are in their Beginning, or in the Middle, or in the 
End, and to Confider-the difference of Time and' 
Age, before he undertake to cure the Body j for by 
all thefe, the Difeafe will be difcovered. 

To which Hippocrates return'd this An fiver. 

In the Art of Phyfick, that which happens fuc- 
ceisfully. Men for the medt part commend not, but 
commonly afcribe to the Gods; but if any thing 
happen amifs in it, fo as that the Patient dieth, (they 
jet the Gcds alone, and accufe the Phyfician. And 
indeed, I perceive that I gain more Blame than Cre¬ 
dit by my Art; for tho’ now very old, I have not 
yet arrived at the height of Medicine, neither, did 
£fculapi U s himielf who invented it, as appears in 

* ®c. U- fenc£l. ' * De die nat, * Lacrt. 9.43. 
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that he many times diflents from thofe who have 
written hereupon. Your Letter to us condemns the 
adminiffration of Hellebore ; I was fent for indeed, 
Democritus, to cure a Mad-man, neither at that 
time could I guefs in what condition you were: But 
afloon as I had converfed with you, I knew you to 
be far from Madnefs, and worthy of all Refpefl. I 
acknowledged you to be the moft excellent Inter¬ 
preter of Nature, and the World; and judged thofe 
that fent for me, mad, and to fland in need of Phy¬ 
fick. But fince this Accident hath begot an Ac¬ 
quaintance betwixt us, you will not do amifs in wri¬ 
ting oftner, and in communicating your Works to 
me. I have fent you a Treatife concerning the ufe 
of Hellebore. Farewel. 

Hence it is, that feme held Hippocrates to have 
been the Difeiple of Democritus, as Cornelius Cel/i/s 
affirms. Indeed, that Hippocrates learnt much Phi- 
lofophy of him, as well by his Difcourfe, as Com¬ 
munication of his Writings, is manifelt from the pre¬ 
cedent Epijiles. ' 

C H A P. VII. 

His Death. 

TJ E 1 lived to a great Age; Laertius faith, above 
- I'oo Years p Phlegon and Lucian more exprefly, 
*04. b Cenforinus, .108.. ' Hipparchus, 109. Laer¬ 
tius laith, he died of Ages, Phlegon, for want of 
Food; the Manner related thus by Hermippus. Be¬ 
ing very old, and drawing nigh his End, his Sifter 
was extremely troubled, that he lliould die within 
tSe Time of the Feftival of Ceres ; but he bad her 
be of good Comfort, and bringing him every Day 
Tome.hot Bread, which holding to his Nofe, he pro¬ 
longed his Life, till the Days of the Feftival were 
paft, which were three : And then without any Pain 
gave up the Ghoft, 4 and was buried at the publick 
Charge. 

CHAP. VIII. 

His Writings . 

' I 'Hrafyllus. ' who difpofed the Writings of Pla- 
* to according to Tetralogies, digefted alfo thofe 
of Democritus into Order thus: 

E T H I C K. 

Pythagoras. 

Of the Dijpojition of a wife Man. 

Of the things that are in the Infers ; to which per¬ 
haps the Abderites alluded in their Epiftle to Hippo¬ 
crates. 

Trhogtnta', that all human things confift of Three. 

Of Goodnefs, or Virtue. 

X X X 2 Amal- 

* Laat. 39. • laer. 9. 45. 
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Amalthaa's Horn. 

Of Tranquility of Mind. 

Commentaries, or of Houfes, Oeconomical. 

Felicity (ii/isw) not extant in the Time of Thra- 
fyllus. 

P H Y S I C K. 

The great Diaeofmus , confifting of 1 z Books. 
Theophrajius afcribes it to Leucippus : but Antijlhents ' 
affirms, Democritus recited it in pubiick as his own ; 
and as His is it cited by Epicurus, in his Epiftle to 
Herodotus. To this Work it was perhaps that Cice- 1 
ro alludes, faying. What Jhall I fay of Democritus ? 
Whom can we compare with him, who durjl begin 
thus, Haec loquor de Univerfis ? He excepts nothing, 
•whereof he profejfeth not to treat ; for what can be be¬ 
yond all things ? 

The little Diaeofmus. 

Of the Planets ; In which Treatife he proved that 
there are more than Seven. 

Of Nature, The firft. 

Of the Nature of Man , or of Flejh ; the fecond. 
Dedicated to Hippocrates. 

Of the Mind. Of the Senfes, Thefe two fome put 
together, and entitled. Of the Soul. 

Of Sapours. 

Of Colours. 

Of Different Figures (fvr/uot.) 

Of the reciprocation of Figures. This and the fore¬ 
going Treatife perhaps tended to {hew the Nature of 
Qualities, which, according to him, arife from the 
various Difpofure of Atoms, according to their par¬ 
ticular Figures. 

K©!7 w» Viet*., or. Of the Mixtures if the things 

^ df an Image, or. Of Forefight. 

Of Pe/iilences (Gaffendus reads ones heyx.Se, Of 
■Logicks) Canon. 1, 2, 3. 

Of Efflubtions. 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

Celeflial Caufes. 

Aerial Caufes. 

1 Plain fuperficial Catfes-, perhaps, what things 
are made of plain Atoms 5 for that which immedi¬ 
ately followerh, is oppofite to it. 

Caufes of Fire, and things in Fire 5 thefe confrft of 
round Atoms. 

Caufes of Sounds. 

Caufes of Seeds, and Plants and Fruits. 

Caufes of Animals, three. 

Mixt Caufes. ' 

Of Stone. 

MATHEMATIC K. 

Tim Itajeesk yvdfutf, or. Of the Cento# tf a 

Circle and a Sphere. 


Of Geometry. 

Geometrick. 

Numbers. 

Of furd Lines, and folid. Two. 

’E x.osvntofjutjit. 

The great Year , or, Ajlronomy. 

Parapegma 3 Salmaftus makes this all one with the 
other; reading. The great Year, or Parapegma of 
Aftronomy. Parapegma is a Table deferibing the ri¬ 
ling and fetting of the Stars, Equinoxes, Solftices 
and the like. ’ 

The Contention or Examination of the Haur-glaf. 

Uranography. 

Geography. 

Polography. 

xWinography. 


Of Rythms and Harmony. 

Of Poetry. 

Of the Neatnefs of Vtrfs. 

Offweet-founding, and harjb-fsmding Letters. 

Of Homer ; or, of right verifying and Jpeakhg. 
Of Songs. 

Of Words ; a Didiionary. 

ME C H A NIC K, or concerning ARTS. 
Prognoftick. 

■Of Diet, or, Diestetick, or a Medicinal Rule. 
Caufes of things feafonable and unfiafanable. 

Of Agriculture, or Geometrick. 

Of Painting. 

Tadlick, and. of Arms. 

To which fome, out of his Commentaries, annex thefe: 

Of the facretk Letters in Babylon-, to which perhaps 
* Clemens Alexandfinus alludes: Democritus, faith 
he, writ Babylonian moral Difcourfes; for he is faid 
to have inferred into his own Writings the Senfc of 
the Pillar of Acicarus. 

Of the things that art at Meroc. 

A Vsyage on the Ocean. 

Of Hijtary. 

A Difcourfe of Chaldeea. 

A Difcourfe of Phrygia. ' 

Of the Fever and Cough in Sicknefs. 

Cheruica, or Problems. Perhaf* the.fame which 
h Pliny terms Chirocineta, J Vitruvius, Chirotcniteir, 
adding,, that in it he made tife f a Ring, and drew 
the Figures if the Experiments in Wax and Red- lead. 

. The rejl (faith ThrafiUus) that go under his Name, 
are partly wade out. f hif Wtipngfn ■ A V l h acin Tf 
lodged to he the .Writing* f other ™ 
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. ^rhapg is bis Book of the Virtue of Herb,, Littlenefs, inviftble * by reafm of their Solidity, indi- 
nri^ned by * Pliny, and that of ‘ Commentaries vtftble, 0 impajftble, and unalterable. 

Llhmces, Capridenes, and Dardanu. r; from To thefe two Propert.es afcnbed to Atoms by De- 
up t it he areues Democritus to have been skilful in mocntus, ' Plutarch fa.th, that Epicurus added a 
“ Asellius much blames him for afcribing third. Weight; but 'Ariftotle affirms, that Demon i- 
ntmocrdus fuch prodigious Fables. tU7 held one Atom to be heavier than another, according 

W » Ari/loxenus affirms, that Plato had an Intent to as it exceeded that other m Bignefs. 

. „„ wned all the Writings of Democritus, and for Of all other Qualities they are deftitute, having 
S end had made a Colledlion of a great many of neither native Whitenefs, nor Blacknefi, nor Sweet- 
u m but was diverted by Amyclas and Clinias, nefs, nor Bitternefs, nor Heat, nor Cold, nor any 
1 u’ other Quality. 

Pythagore • « Cicero who calls Democritus the Inventor and Au¬ 

thor of this Ailertion of Atoms, elfewhere aferibes it 
CHAP. IX. to Leucippus ; adding, that f Democritus herein fol- 

Phyfick. lowed him, but was far mere full in the reft. But 

* ’’ :J ’ neither feems it to have been invented by Leucippus ; 

H E compleated the Eleaticl Se£l, and brought it lot Pofidonius the Stoick aferibes it to Mofchus* Phce- 
to PerfeSion, infilling upon and improving moan, whom Strabo affirms to have lived before the 
the Principles of thofe that went before, but moll Trojan War. But perhaps the ^Wri Phdofophers 

mrticularly thofeof Leucippus. His Affertions ^.ved it from Pythagoras: Of which Opinion * A- 

, 1 riftotle feems to be; In fame manner , faith he, they 

t " e e ' _ make all Things that are. Numbers, and to conftft of 

SECT. I. Numbers: for lho’ then fav it not extrcflv. vet this is 


Of the Principles of Things, Atoms, and Vacuum. 


His Affertions derived it from Pythagoras : Of which Opinion * A- 
riftotle feems to be; In fame manner, faith he, they 
make all Things that are. Numbers, and to confif of 
Numbers: for tho’ they fay it not exprefy , yet this is 
, and Vacuum. their Meaning. Whence perhaps it is, that h Auto- 
medon gives them the Pythagorick Denomination, 
Atoms ° ( folid, p Monads. 


T HE Principles of all things are Atoms ° (folid, * Monads. 

full) and Vacuum, q whereof one is Ens, the c „ — 

other Non-ens. ' Ens is full and folid j Non-ens is SEC T. It. 

vacuous and rare. Ens participates no more of Being Of the Motion of Atoms in a Vacuum, whereby all 
than doth Non~ens, nor of Body more than doth Things are made. 

Vacuum. Thefe are the Caufes and Matter of Be¬ 
ings. npHESE ‘ Atoms, orfirft Bodies, are continuai- 

• Bodies muft either confift of Atoms, or of no- A ly moved in the infinite k Vacuum, in which 
thing; for if every Body be divilible, let us fuppofe there is neither high, nor low, nor middle, nor laft, 
it aftually divided, and then there will remain either nor extreme. 

Atoms or Nothing; but of nothing, nothing is made. This Motion had not any Beginning, but was 
and nothing goes away into nothing. from all Eternity. 

1 Neither of thefe Principles is made of the other; 1 This Motion is but of one kind, oblique. Herein 
but the common Body itfelf is the Principle of all Epicurus diflents from him, aliening a twofold Mo- 
Things, differing only in Magnitude and the Figure tion, direct and declining. 

of its Parts. The little Bodies being carried in this Region or 

They are both infinite : Atoms u in Number, Va- Space, are entangled with one another, or hit againft 
cuum in Magnitude. one another, or rebound, or feparate, or affociate 

* The Properties of Atoms are two. Figure and with one another; by whole Concuffions and Corn- 
Magnitude. w As to Figure, they arc infinite ; * an- plications all Things are made. Thus”, whatfo- 
gulous, not-angulous, ffrait, round; 1 fome are ever is, or is made, is made by natural Weights 
fmooth, others rugged, fome pointed, fome crooked, or Motions. 

and as it were hooked. Thus ", all Things are done by a Neceffity-, the rct- 

As to their Magnitude, z they a§e by reafm of their pid Motion of tbe Atoms (which he caued Neceffity) 


cuum in Magnitude. 

* The Properties of Atoms are two. Figure and 
Magnitude. w As to Figure, they arc infinite ; * an- 
gulous, not-angulous, llrait, round; 7 fome art 
fmooth, others rugged, fome pointed, fome crooked, 
and as it were hooked. 

As to their Magnitude, z they afe by reafm of theii 
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being the Caufe of the Production of all Things. * This 
Ncceflity is Fate, and Juftice, and the Providence 
which made the World; which is no other than ' 
the Refinance, Lation, and Pcrcuflion of Matter. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, and Qua¬ 
lities of Compounds. 

r llE Elements (as wc faid) or Principles of all 
Things arc two. Full, and Vacuum. One is Ens, 
the othi r non Ens; the full and folid is Ens, the va¬ 
cuous and rare, non Ens. Ens participates not more 
?/• Being than non En«, nor a Body more than Vacu¬ 
um. Thefe are the Caufes and Matter of Beings. 

“ Andas they who aflert a Subject to be one in 
“ Subftance, various as to its Arte£tions, make rare 
“ and denfe to be the Principles of thofe Affections; 
“ in like manner they ( Leucippus and Democritus) 
“ affirm, that the Differences are the Caufes of all 
“ the reft. Thefe Differences they hold to be three, 
“ Figure, Order, and Pofttion } forthey fay that Ens 
*'• differs only puofj.m and JiaStiyf and Tf»»?- poo/xit 
“ is Figure, J)aSnyh Order, t peon Pofition: A andN 
“ differ in Figure ; AN and N A in Order ; Z and 
N in Pofition. 

“ Thus “ they fuppofe Figures of which they make 
Alteration and Generation: Generation and Cor- 
“ ruption, by Congregation and Segregation (of 
“ Atoms)-, Alteration, by Order and Pofition. 

“ Now w forafmuch as they conceived, that what 
“ is apparent to Senfe is true, feeing that apparent 
h Things are contrary to one another, and infinite 
>■ in Number, they conceived that there are infinite 
“ Figures (of Atoms-,) fo that by feveral Tranfmu- 
“ tations of the Compound, the fame thing feemeth 
“ contrary to another, and fo another thing ; and 
«« by Immixture of fome fmall thing to be tranf- 
“ mutated, and to appear quite different; and being 
“ tranfmutated, one thing to appear to be quite ano- 
“ ther thing; for a Comedy and Tragedy are made 
“ of the fame Letters. 

“ Hence it is, that * Plutarch and others affirm, 
“ he did rejeeft Qualities, afferting that Colour is 
“ yofxa, white fopeoi, fweet vipp, hot cold 

“ v'sfxa, and all other Qualities ; tifxu *l) it here com- 
• ‘ monly expounded (after tfse ufual Accept ion of the 
“ IVord) lege efle, to be by law. * Magnenus in- 
“ terprets it, that by a certain Law and Proportion 
«• betwixt the Agent and Patient, the fame thing is 
“ fweet to one which is bitter to another, t The 
'‘ learned Gaflendus, metaphorically, that as thejfu- 
“ ftice, Injuftice, Decency, Indecency, Laudabili- 
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“ ty. Culpability, (Ac. of human Actions, deoenr) 
“ on the Conftitutions of Laws ; fo the Whitenef 
“ Blacknefs, Sweetnefs, Bitternefs, Heat, Cold’ 
“ £*• of natural Things, depend on the various Po-‘ 
“ fitions and Ordinations of Atoms. Whence y ou 
“ (f«i*h he) how in Laertius is to be underftood 
“ * A PX**» u) W drefxet niror, -m /’ nr 
“ T<t ri»ofii£*/> That Atoms and Vacuum are the 
“ Principles of all Things, cat era omnia lire rancid 
“ Thus Gaffendus. * Jman ' 


But which (as Suidas faith) Is on\vet,v{x@- 

a IVord of various Significations, feems here to 
be taken in Opposition to in?; in which Senfe La¬ 
ertius explicates it by rivafAdui, (from whence it 
feems derived) and nre/xiAut by for fo 

perhaps Ihould the Text be diftinguifli’d, m Jittgx 
ordv-m. r»n>t*i« 3 a/ Svgd{*&tt, ceetera omnia cenferi -jil 
exi/limari-, the latter being only a Glofs and Ex- 
pofition of the former. So that in the Senfe of 
Democritus, (who affeSed a particular Ufe of Words, 
as appears by puaixbc, J)ct$nyh, rfCT i), or,, & Ci j 
ropt@- is no other than Jign. Thus he feems to have 
oppofed in? and r e/xp, as the Schools Ens reale and 
rationis j as if he Ihould fay, there is nothing really 
exiftent but Atoms and Vacuum, all things elfe are 
only quoad ms, viz. in Opinion. This may be further 
confirmed by a noted Place of Galen *, who dilates 
upon it in this manner. 

“ The firft Element of Things is void of Quality, 
“ having not in its own Nature Whitends, nor 
“ Blacknefs, nor Sweetnefs, nor Bitternefs, nor 
“ Heat, nor Cold, nor any other Quality. Colour 
“ is (roM») in Opinion, Bitternefs is in Opinion, 
“ Sweetnefs is in Opinion; but Atoms and Vacuum 
“ are indeed, faith Democritus, conceiving that all 
“ fenfible Qualities are made by the Concuffion of 
“ Atoms, according as they are, as to us, who have 
“ the Senfe of them ; but that nothing is by Nature 
“ white, or yellow, or red, or bitter, or fweet. By 
“ ro/xu he means as it were re/xsc), by Opinion, and 
“ as to us ; not in the Nature of the Things them- 
“ felves; for that on the other fide he calls in?, ma- 
“ king the Word from t-nlr, which fignifies true. 
“ The whole meaning of the Sentence is this. Men 
“ do opiniate or think (r»pIf* 3 ) that white is fome- 

thing, and black, and fweet, and bitter; but tru- 
“ ly and indeed (Ir) One, and (unA'r) Nothing are 
“ all. All Atoms are little Bodies, void of Quali- 
“ ties ; Vacuum h a Region or Space in which all 
“ thefe Bodies are carried upwards and downwards 
“ evcrlaftingly, or are intangled within one another, 
“ or hit againft one another, or rebound, or fepa- 
“ rate from, or afiociate with one another; where- 
“ by they nuke all Compounds, and efpeciafty our 
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<t Bodies, and their Pa/Sons and Senfes. Hitherto 

« Galen. 

Democritus r alone, contrary to the reft of the Phi- 
jofophers, aflerted, that the Agent and the Patient 
muft be die (ame and like ; for he conceived it not 
t0 be poflible, that Things different and divers can 
fuflfer from one another: And if any different Things 
aft upon one another, this happens to them not as 
being different, but as they have fomething in them 
that is the fame. 

Broad z Iron fwims on the Water, becaufe the 
Atoms of Heat, which afcend out of the Water up¬ 
hold the broad Atoms even of things that are weighty ; 
but the narrow Hide down, becaufe thefe which re¬ 
fill them are but few. But then, objects he. This 
will be done much more in the Air ; whereto he an- 
fwers, that the Stun is not carried one way, meaning 
by Scan the Motion of Bodies afcending. 

Things 1 become liquid or concrete, by Converfi- 
on or Contadtion. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the World. 

T Here 6 are infinite Worlds in the infinite Space, 
according to all Circumftances ; fome c of 
which are not only like to one another, but every 
way fo perfectly and abfolutely equal, that there is no 
Difference betwixt them. * Thefe all are generated 
and corrupted. 

The World is € inanimate, f round, * compafied 
about with a Coat, as it were, interwoven with 

Stars. 

h The Moms being (as we laid) rapidly carried thro* 
the Univerfe ; by this means all Things were made , 
Fire, Water, 1 Air , Earth. 

To the 11 Fire, he and Leucippus afcribed a round 
Figure j but Air, Water, and the reft, he diftinguifh- 
ed only by Greatnefs and Littlenefs, becaufe their Na¬ 
ture is the Pan-fpermia, or univerfal Diftemination 
of the Elements of Atoms. 

SECT. V. 

Of the Heavens. 

’T'HE i Sun and Moon confift of fmooth little Bo¬ 
dies which are carried round. ■ Plutarch af¬ 
firms, he held, with Anaxagoras , that the Sun is a 
burning Plate or Stone} Laertius adds, he faid of A- 
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naxagoras, that thofe Opinions which he delivered con¬ 
senting the Sun and Moon, were not bis , but more an¬ 
cient , and that hehadjloln them. 

" He conceived the Sun to be very big; for, adds 
Cicero , he was exceeding skilful in Geometry. 

0 The Moon is a fiery Firmament; containing 
Plains, Mountains, Vallies. 

p He placed the Stars in this Order; firft, the fix¬ 
ed Stars, then the Planets, then the Sun, Lucifer , 
and the Moon. 

, All the Stars move from Eaft to Weft. r Thofe 
which are neareft to the Earth are lefs apt to be car¬ 
ried about by the rapid Circumvolution of Heaven. 
Whence it comes to pals, that the Sun and the infe¬ 
rior Stars, efpecially the Moon, move much flower 
than the reft. 

‘ He held, as Anaxagoras, that Comets are the 
Co-apparition of Planets, which coming near one a- 
nother feem to be alL one. 


S E C T. vr. 

Of Air, Earth, Water. 

\XT HE N 1 in a narrow Vacuum there are many 
' ' little Bodies, there followeth Wind; and - con¬ 
trary the Air is quiet and calm, when in a great Va¬ 
cuum there are but a few little Bodies. For as in a 
Market-place or Street, as long as the People are but 
few, they walk without any Trouble, but when 
they run into fome narrow Place, they juftle and 
quarrel with one another; fo in this Space which en- 
compafTeth us, when many Bodies croud into one 
Place, they muft necefiarily juftle one another, and 
be thruft forward, and driven back, and entangled, 
and fqueezed; of which is made the Wind, when 
they which contefted yield ; and, having been long 
tofs’d up and down uncertainly, fhrink; but when a 
few Bodies ftir up and down in a laige Space, they 
can neither drive, nor be driven impetuoufly. 

0 The Earth at firft wandred up and down, as well 
by reafon of its fmallnefe as lightnefs; but in time 
growing thick and heavy, it fettled down immova¬ 
ble. w Its Breadth is the Caufe of its Settlednefs, for 
[it is of the Fajhion of a Difh, hollow in the midjl, and*] 
it * divides not but covers the Air which is beneath 
it; as appears by broad Bodies, which arc not eafily 
ftirred by the Winds, but flick faft: Thus doth the: 
Earth, by reafon of its breadth, to the Air; and the 
Air, not having a Place whereto it might go fuffi- 
cient to receive it, refteth underneath, as Water 
within 
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within Veflels which cover it. That the Air can *}* Soul to be that which giveth Motion to Bv- 
uphold a great Weight, they dcmonftrate many i°g Creatures. Hence it comes to pafi, that Refni 
ways. ration is ‘he Bound of Life, for when that which enl 

y Now by reafon that this Air is weaker towards compafleth the Bodies, comprefleth them , an( « 
the South, the Earth, as it groweth and increafeth fqucezeth out thofeF.gures which give motion to 
bendeth to that Side; for the Northern Parts are in- living Creatures, forafmuch as they never reft, there 
temperate, the Southern temperate, whence they is a Relief by the coming in of others of the fame 
produce more and fairer Fruits. Kind through Refpiration; for this hinders thofe 

z He imputeth the Caufe of Earthquakes to Wa- which are in the Animals from being fqueezed out 
ter; for a the Earth being full of Water, and receiv- ‘hey driving forward together that which compref! 
ing to it much Rain-water, this caufeth tlie Earth- feth and faftneth. All Animals breathe, and they] 
quake: For there coming more, becaufe it is not live as long as they can do thus. . 
able to receive it, forcing its Caverns, it maketh it 1 The Soul is corruptible, and perifheth with the 
iliake, and being dried and attracted into empty Pla- B° d y. 

ces from the more full, in its PaiTagc caufeth that “ * he Soul hath two Parts; the rational, feated 
Motion. m the Breaft » ‘he irrational, diffufed through the 

- The Sea continually decreafeth, and at laft will whoIe Body; but » the Soul and Mind are all one. 
dry up. ° There are more than five Senfes of irrational A- 

‘ The overflowing of Nilus is caufed by the melt- God and wife Men. 

ing and diffufion of the Snow in the Northern Parts p Senfation and Intellection are made by the Infi- 
under the Summer Tropick; from the Vapours, 9 ? Images from without, which flow from 

Clouds are condenfed, which being driven towards folid Bodies and certain Figures. 4 So the Image in 
the South, and to Egypt, by the Etefian Winds, a Looking-glafs is made alfo. 

they are diflolved into great and vehement Showers, Hc conceived, as Ariftotle faith, that all Scnftbles 
wherewith are filled as weU the Lakes, as the River are Tangibles, that all Senfation is caufed by a Touch 
Nil us . or Stroke upon the Organ; and further affirmed, 

SECT VII that 1 f ^ hiten, fi " Snuotbnefi, [the Light being rr 


Of the Generation of living Creatures. 


fle&ed from a fmooth Superficies upon the Eye, ex¬ 
hibits a white Colour.] • Blacbnefs is Rougbnefs; [the 

M fame Light refkaed from a rough Superficies, ex- 

E N - were firft generated of Water and Mud; hibits Blaclcnefs;] in like manner ' He rrferred St- 
from which Opinion Epicurus little differs. pours u Figures. • The round Atoms, and fuch asare 
* The Diftinaion of Sexes, Male and Female, ofa Bulk f uito ble [to the Contexture of the Organ,] 
is made in the Womb, not by reafon of heat or make a j W eet Sapor ; the great, a ftrvre-, the mul- 
cold, but according to that Party of the two, whofe tangukws and nothing round, a harjb ; the acute, 
Seed proceeding from the Part which diftinguifheth conical, crooked, not (lender nor round, a Jharp ; 
Male and Female is predominant; or of that Party the round, (lender, angulous, crooked, an acrim- 
whofe Seed firft takes up the Place. tutus ; the angulous diftorted equicrural, a fait ; 

* The Infant m the Womb is nour.fhed at the the round, light, diftorted, fmall, a bitter ; theflen- 
Mouth, wherefore as foon as it is born, it layeth for, round, fmall, a fat or lufeieus. 
the Mouth to the Dug. - rr " * • . <- * 


D 


SECT. VIII. 

Of the Soul. 

,Emoeritus h held, that the Soul is a kind of Fire 
and Heat; ■ for there being infinite Figures of 


* The Mind is the fame with the Soul, confift- 
ing of fmooth little Bodies. * The Hegemmck is 
feated in the whole Head ; * Cogitation is made by 
Incurrence of Images; * fo alfo are Dreams. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the Gods. 


Atoms, he faith, the round make Fire, and the T\Emocritus (faith • Cieert,) in my Opinion, wi- 

Soul, bccaufe that Figure is mod capable to permeate vers, and feems uncertain, concerning the Na- 

through the Univerfe ; and to move the reft, the ture of the Gods; for fomccimes he conceives, that 
Soul itfelf being moved alfo. Thus he and Leucippus there are Images indued with Divinity in the Uni¬ 
verfe; 

* Plut. plac. 3. is. * PJut. plac. 3. 15. * A rift. Meteor, s-71 k Arift. Met. *3. ' Plot. plac. 3. 1; 
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ver fe ; fometimes he calfeth the Principle* and 
Minds in the fame Univerfe, God j fometimes ani¬ 
mate Images, which ufe either to profit or to harm 
us; fometimes certain vaft Images, fo great, that 
they extrinfically embrace the whole World. 

» Sextus Empiricus delivers his Opinion thus: 
There are certain Images which come to Men, fome 
of vfrhich do good, others hurt ; whence he wiflieth, 
that he might light upon good Images ; thefe are 
large and extraordinary vaft, not eafily perifhable, 
nor abfolutely unperifhable. They foretel Events to 
Men by Difcourfe and Speech, the Ancients having 
received an Impreifion of thefe in their Fantafies, 
from thence imagined that there is a God; whereas 
befides thefe there is no God, or a Nature that is 
not fubjedl to Diilolution. 

o He approved the Prefention of future Things, 
that is, Divination ; and conceived, that e the An¬ 
cients did wifely inftitute, that tho Entrails of facri- 
ficed Vi&ims ftiould be looked into ; from the Con- 
flitution and Colour whereof may be perceived figns 
of Health or Peftilence ; fometimes alfo what Dearth 
or Plenty fhall follow. 

CHAP. X. 

Etbick. 

TT E j alTerted, the chief End or Good to be ludu- 
“ [ua .: not placing it in Pleafure, as fome have 
mifunderftood him ; but in a ferene, fecure State of 
Mind, not diftra&ed with any Fear, or Superfli- 
tion, or any other PalHon. 

Of his moral Sentences thefe have been preferved 
by Stobaus and others. 

• 'Tis eafy Wicktdntfs to circumvent: 

For xuhtlji on Gain alone it is intent. 

It blindly Jhays, and any way is bent. 

r It is ealy to praife what we ought not, and to 
blame; but both are Sij|ns of a depraved Difpofition. 

1 Wifdom not admiring any thing, merits all 
things, being moft honourable. 

h The Bounds of profitable and unprofitable, are, 
pleafant and unpleafant. 

‘ It is the Work of Prudence to prevent an Injury; 
of Indolence, when dqpe, not to revenge it. 

k There arifeth a great Delight from beholding 
good A&ions. 

1 From good things arife ill to Men? if they know 
not how to manage or bear the Good. 
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■ To yield to the Law, the Magiftrate, and a 
Wife Perfon, is decent. 

* 'Temperance augments Things that are pleafant. 
and maketh the Pleafure itfelf greater. 

“ Sleeps in the Day fignifieth either Diftemper of 
the Body, or Grief of the Mind, or Sloth, or Dul- 
nefs. 

P 9 oition is a Ihort Apoplexy; One Man isftruck 
out of another. 

’ ^ ot he °nly is valiant who vanquilheth his E- 
nemy, but he alfo who fubdueth Pleafure ; yet fome 
there are, who command Cities, and are Slaves to 
Women. 

r It is good not only to do no harm, but not lb 
much as to will it. 

* Where ill Atfions acquire Wealth, the Infamy 

is the greater. * 

* Hope of ill Gain is the beginning of Lois. 

“ We ought to fpeak Truth where it is belt. 

» It is better to blame our own Faults, than thofe 
of others. 

* Freedom of Speech is proper to Generofity, but 
the difference of Occafions render it dangerous. 

, 1 To praife good Things is good, but to praife 
the Ill is proper to a counterfeit deceitful Soul. 

1 He is well difpofed who grieves not for what he 
hath not, and rg'oiceth for what he hath. 

* Of pleafant Things, thofe which we have moft 
feldom, delight moft. 

*• If a Man exceeds Moderation, the fweeteft 
Things prove the moft bitter. 

c He is valiant who vanquifhctji, not Enemies 
only, but Pleafures. ' 

* They who indulge to the Pleafures of the Belly, 
confuming the Time in Eating, Drinking, or 
Wantonnefi ; in all thefe there are fliort Pleafures, 
which laft as long as they are Eating and Drinking, 
but many Griefs» For they are in a continual De¬ 
fire of thefe Things, and when they have obtain’d 
them, the Pleafure pafleth away, and there is no¬ 
thing in them but a momentary Titillation ; the 
Pleafure is fliort, and they foon need the fame a- 
gain. 

* To refill Anger is difficult, but to vanquifh it 
is proper to an underftanding Perfon. 

1 He who contends with his Superior, ends in 
Infamy. 

* Wicked Men, after they have efcaped the Dan¬ 
ger, keep not the Oaths which they had made in 
their. Extremity. 

h More are made good by Exercitation, than by 
Nature. 
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' All Labours we Tweeter than Reft, when Men * It is a grievous Thing to be rufed by a worfo 
fmftret^S hb Defig^btbere^^one^Remedyf 4 ^ aU “ Theywho ^Injuria are to be defended to 


fpeak ment, or Bonds, or any other Punifhment, ought 
not to be acquitted, but condemned; if any Man 
fhould acquit them either for Gain or Favour, he 


of other Men than of 
commit more Offences, though no 
to know it, than if all Men: Imprint 


all, and to hear nothing. 

” A man muft either be good, or Teem fuch. 

■ Ttaywh^M^areoricly, char Life . d “?' S" J ta t h the 6 rott« pm of J u »i« Vi„«- 

Moo =» oo. fo, d. Rep-6 of ffl who h^oo^^woyhy. 

Men. ,. , 

p The Laws would not have prohibited every 

Man from living according to his own Will, if one _ ... 

were not injurious to another j for Envy caufeth the this Rule in thy Mind j 
were not inju 7 a Men are more mindful of Wrongs than of Be- 

^Tol^in foreign Countries teachetli Frugality; refits, andjt u but juft it fhould bejb : as he who 
Maza, and a graffy Bed are Tweet Cures of Hunger 
and Labour. _, e 

r Every Country is pervious to a wife Man; for 
the whole World is the Country of a wife Soul. 

. The Law requires, thatthe Life of Man fhould 
do good to others ; this may be done if they will 
fuffer, for it declares its own Virtue to the Obe¬ 
dient. _ . . „ 

< Civil War hurts both Parties ■, the Harm is e- 
qual to the Vidor, and to the Vanquifhed. 

« By Concord, befides other great Things, War 
may be undertaken by Cities ; without it, not. 

-> It is better for the Unwife to be governed. 


than to govern. 

* It is Jufticd to do thofe thirds which ought i 
be done ; Injuftice not to do them, but J “ ,: - 

As concerning the killing and not killing of Ani¬ 
mals, the Bufinefs ftands thus : Thofe who do, or 
would do Injury, he who killeth is blamefefs j nay, 
fuch ought rather to be killed, than not. 

y We ought to kill all that do Injury, and In- 
juftices ; and he who kills them, ought to have, 
throughout the whole World, Efteem and Privilege 
of his Defire, and Juftice, and Courage, and Pof- 
leffion. 

1 As it is written concerning Beafts and Serpents, 
that are in Enmity with us, fo alfo in my Opinion 
: do with Men. According to the Laws of 
r Country, an Enemy may be kill’d in any Part 
,f the World, where no Law forbiddeth it ; but 
,aw forbiddeth fometimes, and they have iacred 
iites, Covenants, and Oaths. 

* Any Man that either kills with his own Hand, 
ir caufeth to be killed by command or vote, a Thief, 
s to be efteemed innocent. 

1 Ser. 2q. » Ser. 31. 1 Ser. 36. * Ser. 37. 

Ibid. ‘ Ibid* * Ser. 4 s. * Ibid. -* Ibid. 

Ibid. * Ibid. .‘Ibid. * Ser. 46* * Ser. 49. 
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refloats a Depojitum, deferves no Commendation; 
but he who detains it. Blame and Punifhment. 
The fame Cafe it is in a Rukr, who is chofen not 
to do ill, but good. 

‘ To be naturally fitted for Command, is proper 
to the moft excellent Perfons. 

i Bolduefs is the Beginning of an Adlion, the End 
is guided by Fortune. 

a Make ufe of Servants, as of the Parts of your own 
Body ; appoint to each a feveral Office. 

1 She that is belov’d, eafily forgiveth the Offence of 
her Lover. 

“ A Woman is fliarper-witted for Mifchief Shan a 
Man. 

“ To fpeak little, becomes a Woiman; plain At- 
dedine tire adorns her. 

0 To obey a Woman is the gneateft Ignominy to 
a Man. 

p I approve not the having of Children; for I fee 
the Troubles of them are many and great j the Com¬ 
forts and Plea fores few and fmall. 

s A rich Man, in my Opinion, fhall do well to 
adopt the Son of fome Friend} for, by this means, 
he may have fuch a one as be hath a mind to j for 
he may chufe where he pleafetb, and take fuch a 
one as may beft agree with him. There is a great 
Difference betwixt thefe two} he who adopts a Son, 
hath the Liberty to make choice out of many that 
are good, and will pleafe him } be that begets one, 
runs the hazard whether he will prove fuch, or no. 
The begetting of Children feemeth to come from 
- n _TnOinA Nature: as 


a moft ancient Inftitution, and Inftind of Nature; a 
is manifeft even from brute Beafts, who beget young 
ones, though without hopes of receiving any Advan¬ 
tage by them : As foon as they are brought forth, 
they feed and bring them up, and are foUicitous ^ 

>id. « Ibid. * Ibid- t Se. 3 J.% r iw. 

bid. ‘Ibid. ‘Ibid. * Ser. 43. i* r -44- S "; 
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but whether the young Man (hall ever come to be 
- old, is uncertain. A good thing that is compleat, is 
better than that which is to come, it being uncer- 
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them even in the leaft things ; and if they come to 
any hurt, they grieve at it. Such is the Difpofition 
of all Animals; how much rtore of Man, wha 
hopes for a Benefit from his OfF-fpring. 

vThe Excellency of Sheep confifteth in being fat; 
of Men, in being virtuous. 

1 As of Wounds, the wdrft is that which gan¬ 
grenes ; fo, of the Difeafes of the Mind, is infatiate 
Avarice. 

k A prudent Ufe of Money conduceth to the Pra- 
ftice of Liberality and Relief of others: He that 
ufeth Money foolifhly, makes it the Prey of all Men. 

1 To get Money, is not ill; but to get it unjufHy, 
is the worft of Ills. 

■» Poverty and Riches are the Names of Want and 
Sufficiency : He who wants, ought not to be called 
Rich ; nor he who wants not. Poor. 

■ If you defire many things, many things will 
feem but a few. 

0 To defire Tittle, makes Poverty equal with 
Riches. 

t Good things are hardly obtained by thofe that 
feek after them; the Ill come without feeking. 

s We mult confider that the Life of Man is brittle 
and momentary, involved in many Troubles. 

'He is happy who is'chearful, though poflefling 
little; he unhappy who is troubled, amidft much 
Wealth. 

■ He that will lead a fecure quiet Life, muft not 
engage himfelf in many things, neither publick nor 
private; nor attempt any thing above his own Abili¬ 
ty and Nature: but have fuch Regard to himfelf, 
that he decline any Exuberance of Fortune that is 
ofler’d him, alfuming no more than he is well able 
to bear; for the Convenience of what we enjoy is 
more excellent than the Largenefs of it. 

* A publick Calamity is greater than a private, for 
it affords no Hope of Relief. 

“ The Hopes of wife Men may come to pals, but 
thofe of Fools are impoffible. 

x The Hopes of Fools are beyond Realon. 

y They who rejoice in the Misfortunes of their 
Neighbours, know not that Fortune is common to 
all, and that they have not a Propriety in Joy. 

1 Strength and Beauty are the Goods of the Body: 
Temperance and Prudence the Crown of old Age. 

a It is certain, that the old Man was once young; 


tain. 

B Old Age is an univerfal Imperfeaion ; it hath all 
things, and yet wants all things. 

£ Some Men, not underfianding the Nature of mo¬ 
ral DifTolution, and being confcious of their own ill 
Actions in Life, are, during the whole Courfe of 
their Lives, miferably diilraefed with Fears, fancy ¬ 
ing and feigning to theinfelves many things that are 
falfe, as if they were to happen after Death. 

* His al/o was this Saying, * Speech is the Shadow 
tf Adlion. 

1 He held, that from publick Offices, and the Fa¬ 
vour of great Perfons, accrue many Ornaments 
which grace and fet off this Life. 

e He faid, that Nature thruft down Truth, and 
hid her quite in the bottom. 

4 He faid, that none can be a great Poet without 
Madnefs. 

To his moral Sentences may be added, what is 
related of him by * Julian the Emperor, That not 
being able by Difcourfe to comfort Darius, who was 
extremely afflicted at the Death of his beautiful Wife, 
he promifed him to reftore her to Life, if he would 
fupply him with fuch things as were requifite for 
Performance thereof. Darius bad him not fpare any 
thing, which he thought might help him to bring it 
to pals. Soon after he came to Darius , and told 
him, that he had furnilhed himfelf with all things 
except only one, which he could not get; but that 
he, who was King of all Afta, might haply procure 
it with little Difficulty. Darius demanding what it 
was, that no Man could get but the King himfelf ? 
Democritus told him, that if he could write on her 
Tomb the Names of three Perfons that have never 
grieved, Ihe would return to Life. Darius perplex¬ 
ed hereat, there being no Man to whom fome Occa- 
fion of Grief hath not happen’d ; Democritus , after 
his ufual manner, laughed, faying. Can you then, 
the moil unneafbnable of all Men, weep with fuch 
Confidence, as if you were the only Perfon that ever 
fuffer’d Affliction, and yet are not able to find out, 
through all the Ages of Mankind, one Perfon that 
hath not received fome particular Crofs? 
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CHAP. I. 

His Country, Father, and the Occafim upon which he J}udied Philofophy . 


“ 1 ~^Rotagoras was an Abderite, Son of Artemon ; 
or, as Apollodorus and Dintm, of Maandri- 
-X- us ; but Eupolis faith, he was a Teian. 

He was firft a Porter, as Epicurus relates, and by 
that Occafion came into Favour with Democritus: 
Being young, faith Agellius, he was conftrained, for 
his Suftenance, to take upon him the Office of a Por¬ 
ter ; and, from fome Places adjoining, carry’d Bur¬ 
thens of Wood to Aider a , of which City he was. 
Democritus, who was alfo of the fame City, a Per- 
fon eminent for his Virtue and Philofophy, going a- 
broad into the Fields, faw him coming nimbly along 
loaden with one of his ufual Burthens ; and when he 
came near him, obferving that the Wood was neatly 
placed, and handfomly bound up, fpoke to him to 
re If himfelf a little ; which he did, and Democritus , 
in the mean time, took great notice of the Bundle, 
that it was tied up as it were geometrically. He 
asked him, who put his Wood in that Order? and 
he anfwering, that it was he himfelf had done it, De¬ 
mocritus detir’d him to unty it, and put it into the 
fame Order again; which he did. Democritus ad¬ 
miring the Ingenuity of a Perfon wholly void of 
Learning; Young Man , faith he, feeing you have 
the Wit to know how to do well, there are better 
and greater things which you may do with me j and 
immediately carrying him home, kept and maintain¬ 
ed him, and made him that which afterwards he 
was. 

CHAP. II. 

His Opinions, and Writings* 

H E firft faid. That every thing hath two Rea- 
fons or Arguments, one contrary to the other; 
which way of arguing he firft ufed. 

He began one of his Books thus; Man is 
jgnuciTwi/ f liTfov, the Meafure of all things: of Beings 
ai they are; of not Beings, as they are not. By fi tTfor 
h: means the Critery, by *r&iyfjia.T*>r, of 

things; which is as much as to fay, Man is the 
Critery of all things; of Beings as they are, of not 
Beings as they are not. Hereupon he allerts the 
Phrenomena’s to be particular to every one. . 

He faith, that Matter is fluid, and being in per¬ 
petual Fluxion, Appofitions are made inftead of Sub- 
ftradfions; and the Senfes are tranfmutated and chan¬ 


ged, according to the leveral Ages and Cbnftitution, 
of the Body. 

He faith alfo, the Reafon (or Powers) of all Ph*. 
nomena’s are fubje&ed in Matter ; fo that Matter in 
itfelf is all things which it appears unto all. fi ut 
Men at different times perceive things different, by 
reafon of their different Habits. He whofe Conflu 
tution is found, of the things which are in Matter' 
perceiveth thofe which are capable of appearing to 
fuch Pferfons; they who are otherwife difpofed, per¬ 
ceive the things which are capable of appearing toPer- 
fons of a contrary Conftitution. The fame reafon 
there is in the Difference of Ages, in fleeping and 
waking, and in all kinds of Habits. Man therefore 
is the Critery of things that are; for all thinw 
which appear to Men, are ; thofe which appear not 
to any Man, are not. 

He held, that the Soul is nothing more than the 
Senfes, as Plato in his Theetetus affirms ; and that all 
things are true. 

Another of his Books he began thus ; Of the Gods 
I know nothing, neither that they are, nor that they are 
not ; for there are many things which hinder us from 
this Knowledge, the Blindnefs and Sbortnefs of human 
Life. For the Beginning of this Book he was ba- 
nilh’d by the Athenians, and his Books burnt in the 
open Market-place, after that they had been dili¬ 
gently exaCted of all that had any of them, by the 
pubiick Cryer. 

He was the firft that took a hundred Min* for a 
Gratuity. He, and Prodicus the Teian, got Money 
by reciting Orations in pubiick. 

He firft defined the Parts of Time, and explained 
the Power of Opportunity, and inftituted Disputati¬ 
ons by way of Conteft ; and propofed Sophifms to 
the Difputants, flipping befides the Senfe and play¬ 
ing upon the Word, introducing the light, fupern- 
cial, eriftick way ; whence Timon faith of him, 

Protagoras, well in Contention read. 

He firft abrogated the Socratici way of Disputati¬ 
on, and firft examined the Argument of Antifthenes, 
whereby he endeavours to demonftrate, that it could 
not be contradicted, as Plato faith in his Eutbydemur, 
and firft produced Epicheirems againft Pofitions. 

He firft divided an Oration into four Parts, Re- 
queft. Interrogation, Anfwer, Command: Some 
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far into feven 5 Narration, Interrogation, Anfwer, 
Command, Enuntiation, Requefl, Appellation; 
which Parts he called the Foundations of Orations. 
But, as Alcidamas , four; Affirmation, Negation, 
Interrogation, Appellation. 

He firft recited his Difcourfe concerning the Gods 
(the Beginning whereof we formerly mentioned) at 
Athens, in the Houfe of Euripides, or, as fome fay, 
of Megaclidts: Others fay, in the Lyceum, and that 
Archagoras, his Difciple, Son of Theodotus, fpoke it 
for him. He was accufed by Pythodorus , Son of 
Polfzelus, one of the 400 Senators; but Ariftotle 
kith, that Evathlus accufed him. 

His Writings which are now extant, faith Laer¬ 
tius, are thefe; 

The Eri/iick Art. 

OfWrejiling. 

Of Mathematicks. 

Of Politicks. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of Settlement of Government. 

Of the things in the Inferi. 

- Laert. 9• SS. 
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Of the things that are done amifs by Men, 
Preceptory. 

Judgment upon Reward. 

Antilogicks z. 

Thefe were his Books. Plato wrote a Dialogue, 
and intituled by his Name. 

CHAP. 111 . 

His Death. 

m ThHilochorus relates, that as he was failing to Sicily , 
X the Ship wherein he went was caft away ; and 
this he faith, is confirmed by Euripides in his Ixion. 
Others relate, that he died by the way, having attain¬ 
ed to ninety Years; Apollodorus faith, to 70. and 
that he had been a Sophift forty Years ; and that he 
flourifh’d about the 74th Olympiad. Laertius hath 
this Epigram upon him : 

And thee , Protagoras, flying, they fay. 

Prom Athens, Death did feize on by the way. 

'Thou might'fl efcape from Pallas and her Town , 
But Pluto would not lofe what was his own. 


ANAXARCHUS. 


A Nflxarchus was an " Abderite ; he heard Di- 
omenes of Smyrna-, or, as others, Metrodo- 
rus of Chios, who laid he did not know fo 
much as this, that he knew nothing. Metradorus, 
as fome fey, heard Nflies a Chian ; as others, Demo¬ 
critus. Anaxarcbus lived with Alexander, and ftou- 
rifh’d about the noth Olympiad, and was a great 
Enemy to Nicocreon King of Cyprus ; infomuch that 
Alexander at a Feaft demanding what he thought of 
the Entertainment? he anfwered. All things, great 
King, are very magnificent; only there is wanting 
the Head of fome Satrapa, reflecting upon Nicocreon. 
After the King’s Death, Nicocreon bearing this Inju¬ 
ry in mind, laid hold of Anaxarcbus, (who againft 
his Will was caft upon the Shore of Cyprus) and 
caufed him to be put into a Mortar, and pounded 
with Iron Pettiest Whilft he, defpifing the Pain, 
often repeated this celebrious Speech, Pound the Caufe 
of Anaxarchus, Anaxarcbus himfelf you hurt not. 
Hereupon the Tyrant commanding them to cut out 
his Tongue, he bit it oft, and fpit it in his Face. 

He, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of his 
Life, had the Attribute of Fortunate bellow'd on 


him. He like wife had an excellent Faculty in re¬ 
ducing others to Moderation; as he reformed Alex¬ 
ander, who would conceit himfelf a God, by point¬ 
ing to his Finger when it bled, and faying. This is 
Blood, and not 

- The Juice that from immortal Gods doth flow. 

Yet Plutarch relates, that Alexander himfelf faid 
this to his Friends. 

Another time, Anaxarchus drinking to him, point¬ 
ed to the Cup, feying, 

A mortal Hand one of the Gods Jball wound. 

When Alexander -came near Babylon, the Chal¬ 
deans difTuaded him from entring the City, affirm¬ 
ing, that if he did, it would be fetal to him; where¬ 
upon he palled by, and went to Bwrjia, a City on 
the other fide of Euphrates. But Anaxarchus, and 
other Greeks, perfuaded him by philofophical Reafons 
to contemn the Predictions of the Magr as felfe and 
uncertain; whofe Advice he following, brought 
back his Army to Babylon , where he died. ' 
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Part XII; 


THE 

HISTORY 

O F 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE TWELFTH PART, 

Containing the SCEPTICK Se£t. 


p t r R H o. 


CHAP. I. 

His Country , Parentage, Time, Mailers. 


O U T of Elia there fprung another Se&, 
no lefs Eminent than the former; its 
Author was a Pyrrho, an Elian. His 
Father, as Diocles affirms, was named 
Pliflarchus, of obfcure and mean Qua¬ 
lity ; for fuch “ Antigonus relates Pyrrho himfelf at 
firft to have been; his Sifter Philijla, a Midwife. 

Suidas faith, he was in theTime of Philip King of 
Macedon, about the ioift Olympiad: But this feems 
rather to have reference to the Time of his Birth, 
than to that wherein he flourifhed ; for Anaxarchus 
(his Mafter) was contemporary with Alexander the 
Son of Philip, and is, by Laertius, faid to have flou- 
rifbed in the noth Olympiad; for which reafon 
.perhaps it is, that Suidas adds. And thenceforward. 
c He was firft (as Apollodorus relates) *a Painter; 
Ariflodes faith, an ill one : But d Antigonus affirms. 
That in the Gymnajium at Elis was preferved a very 
good Piece of his doing, reprefenting Torch-bear- 


• Laert. 9. 61. b Ibid. 9. 61. * Ibid. 9. 58. 

* Laert. ibid. b Laert. 9. 6l- 


e Afterwards (faith Apollodorus) he applied himfelf 
to Philofophy. Ariflodes faith, He lighted upon 
fome W ritings of Democritus. Alexander in his Suc- 
ceffions. That he heard Dryfo, Son of Stilpo, whom 
Suidas terms Bry/o ; adding. He was Difciple to Gli- 
nomachus, a Dialedtick, contemporary with Stilpo. 

f Next he additfted himfelf to Alexander, Difciple 
of Metrodorus the Chian, whofe Mafter was Metro- 
dorus the Abderite. 

« Afterwards he heard Anaxarchus, [the Abderite ] 
whom he followed every-where, infomuch as he con- 
verfed with the Gymnofophi/ls in India, and with the 
Magi. 

CHAP. II. 

His In/litution of a Seft. 

“ T TE feemeth (faith b -Afcanius the Abderite) to 
“ rl have found out a noble way of philofophi- 
“ zing, introducing Incomprehenfion, and the way^ 

* Ibid. 9. 61. T Ibid. 9. 6a. ' Suid * 
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« of Sufpenfion. For he averted nothing, neither 
u honeft nor difhoneft, juft nor unjuft; and fo of 
( ( every thing. That there is nothing indeed fuch, 
tt but that Men do all things by Law and Cuftom; 
« that in every thing, this is not rather than that. 

i This was called the Zetetick Philofophy, from 
its continual Enquiry after Truth; Sceptici, from 
its continual Infpe&ion, and never finding; Ephe£i- 
ick, from the Affection which follows upon this In- 
quifition, Sufpenfion ; Aporetick , from doubting of 
»11 dogmatical Opinions ; k Pyrrhonian, from Pyrrho. 
But Theodoftus , in his Sceptici Summary, faith. 
That the Sceptici Philofophy ought not to be called 
Pyrrhanian: For if the Motion of another’s Intellect 
be incomprehenfible to its, we cannot know how 
Pyrrho was affedted; and, not knowing it, we can¬ 
not be called Pyrrhmians. Befides, neither was 
Pyrrho the firft that found out Scepticifm , To ajfert no 
Daftrine. It flhould rather be called. Like the Courfe 

Pyrrho. Thus Theodojius. 

On the other fide, Numenius , (and be only, as 
Laertius obferves) affirmed. That Pyrrho dogmati¬ 
zed). But of this more hereafter. 


* In Arguments he was flighted by none, foraf- 
much as he had an extraordinary way of fpeaking to 
the Queftion; with which be took Nauftphanes, be¬ 
ing a very young Man. He faid, that his Affection 
ought to be Pyrrbonian, his Words his own. Epi¬ 
curus, often admiring the Converfation of Pyrrho, 
continually queftion’d him concerning himfelf. So- 
much was he honour’d by his Country, as that they 
made him chief Prieft, and, for his fake, made a 
Decree of Immunity for all Philofophers. He had 
many that imitated his Unconcernednefs; whence 
Timon faith of him in his Pytho, and Silli ; 

How learndji thou (aged Pyrrho) to untye 
The JlaviJh Bands of empty Sopbijlry ? 

The Air of Greece thou mind’Ji not, nor to knout 
Whence things are made , and into what they go. 

And again in Indalmis-, 

Pyrrho, 1 long to be inform'd by Thee, 

How Thou, a Man, liv’d /1 like a Deity ? 


CHAP. III. 

His Manner of TAfe. 

C onformable 1 hereunto was his Manner of Life j 
he fhunned nothing, nor took any heed, but 
went ftraight on upon every thing j Chariots, if it fo 
hapned. Precipices, Dogs, and the like; not turning 
out of the way, nor having any regard to Senfe; be¬ 
ing faved, as Antigonus faith, by his Friends that 
followed him. But Aineftdemus affirms. That 
though he difeourfed philofophically upon Sufpenfion, 
yet all his Aftions were not inconfiderate. 

“ He ufed to walk forth folitary, feldom {hew¬ 
ing himfelf to thofe of his Family. This he did up¬ 
on hearing a certain Indian reproach Anaxarchus for 
teaching. That no Man but himfelf was good, and 
yet in the mean time he frequented the Courts of 
Princes. 

“ He was always in the fame State, infomuch 
that if any Man in the midft of his Difcourfe went 
away, he neverthelefs continu’d his Difcourfe till he 
had ended it. Though in his Youth he was fickle, 
he took many Journeys, never telling any whither 
he went, and chofc fuch Company as he pleafed. 

° Anaxarchus, falling into a Ditch, he went on, 
not offering to help him ; which when fome blamed, 
Anaxarchus himfelf commended his Indifference and 
'want of Compun&ion. 

p Being found talking to himfelf, and demanded, 
Why he did fo l IJbtdy, faith he, how to be good. 


Diocles (cited by Laertius) affirms the Athenians 
made him free of their City, for killing Cotis the 
Thracian: But this, as the learned Caufaban hath 
obferved, fee ms to be a Miftake, occafion’d by the 
Nearnefs of the Names ; for it was Pytho, Difciple 
to Plato, who flew Cotis, as is manifeft from 
Plutarch. 

r Eratofthmes relates. That he lived pioufly with 
his Sifter, and often carried to Market Birds ; or, 
as it happened. Pigs to fell, and managed his Houf- 
hold Affairs with the like Indifference, infomuch as 
he is reported to have wafhed a Sow. 

■ But as once Phili/la, his Sifter, was facrificing, 
(who being difappointed by a Friend, who promifed 
to give her things for the Sacrifice, Pyrrho himfelf 
was conftrain’d to buy them) he was very angry, 
and fell out with her for it ; whereupon one of his 
Friends faying, “ That his A&ions were not an- 
“ fwerable to his Difcourfe, nor fuch as his Profeffi- 
“ on of Apathy, or Indifference, required ; he an- 
“ fwer’d. Indifference is not to be Jbewn towards Wo- 

' On a time, a Dog flying upon him, he was 
troubled at it, [and got to a Tree] for which they who 
were by, deriding him, and cavilling at it, he faid, 
“ It is hard to put off Man quite, yet we muff firft 
“ flrive as far as poffible,with A diion againft Things, 
“ and if not fo with Reafon. 

0 They fay, that upon occafion of fome Wound, 
he underwent corrofive Medicines, Incifion and 
Cauterifing. His Greatnefs of Courage is attefted 
by Timon. 


' Laert. q. 70. 
f Ibid. % I hid. 


* Reading m ffd ru tt . Set Seat. Empir. fcypoc. 1. 3. 1 Laert. 

* Ibid. * Ariftot. aped. Euieb, Praep. 14.18. Laert. 9. 66. 
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Philo the Athenian , who was his Difciple, faith. 
He mentioned Democritus with greateft Refpe£l, and 
next him Homer with much Admiration, continual¬ 
ly laying, 

fuff like the Race of Leaves is that of Men ; and 
for that he compared Men to Flies and Birds. He 
ufed alio to repeat thefe Verfes, 

Put die, my Friend , why Jhouhtfl thou thus lament ? 

Patroclus dy’d too , who Thee far out-went. 

And all things whatfoever that declar’d the Inconftan- 
cy. Vanity, and Childilhnels of Mankind. 

Pofidonius relates of him. That, being at Sea in a 
Storm, his Companions deje&ed, he, with a quiet 
Mind, (hewed them a Pig feeding in the Ship, lay¬ 
ing, A wife Man ought to be fettled in fuch Indiftur- 
bance. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Death, and Difciples. 

H E * died 90 Years old, y leaving nothing be¬ 
hind him in writing. 

* Laert. 9. 6z> ’ 
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* Of his Difciples, fome were very eminent 0 f 

which Number were thefe: ' 

Eurylochus , of whom is related this Extravagance- 
On a time he was fo far tranfported with Furv 
that, fnatching up the' Spit with the Meat upon it 
he purfued the Cook into the Forum: And at Eli ' 
being weary of thofe that difputed with him, he 
threw off his Cloke, and fwam crols the River Al- 
pheus. He was a great Enemy to the Sopbijls as 
Timon laith. 

Philo , [an Athenian ] who frequently talked to 
himfelf; whence Timon of him: 

Of private , talking with himfelf alone , 

Not minding Glory , or Contention. 

Hecatceus of Abdera. 

Timon , the Phliaftan , who writ the Silli. 

Nauftphanes , a Teian , whom, they lay, Epicu¬ 
rus heard. 

Thefe all were called Pyrrhonians from their Ma¬ 
iler; Aporeticks, and Scepticis, and Ephedlicis , and 
Zeteticks, from their (as it were) Do&rine. 


TIMON. 

CHAP. I. 


His 

A Pollonides the * Nicean , in his firft Book of 
Commentaries upon the Scilli, dedicated to 
Tiberius Cjxfar, faith. That the Father of 
Timon was named Timarchus, by Country a Phlia- 
fian ; and that Timon , whilft in his Youth, taught 
to dance; but afterward changing his Mind, he 
took a Journey to Megara to fee Stilpo , and having 
had Converfation a while with him, returned home 
and married. Then he went to Elis to fee Pyrrho t 
taking his Wife along with him, who, during the 
time of his being there, bare him Sons ; the Elder 
he called Xanthus, whom he taught Phyfick, and 
left him his Succeflor in the Courfe of Life he him¬ 
felf had led. 

Sotion in his tenth Book affirms, he was very e- 
minent. Wanting neceflary Provifions, he went to 
trie Hellefpont and Propontus , and profeffing Philofo- 
phy at Chalcedon, was exceedingly honour’d. From 
thence having now gotten a good Stock, he went to 
Athens , and lived there to his End, except that once 


Life. 

he made a fhort Journey to Thebes. He was known 
to Antigonus the King, and Ptolomceus Philadelphia , 
as he himfelf attefts in his Iambicks. 

He was, as Antigonus faith, a Lover of Wine, 
and gave himfelf much Diverfion from philofophical 
Studies, as appears by his Writings. 

He took much delight in Gardens and Solitude, as 
Antigonus reports ; whereupon Hieronymus the Peri- 
patetick faid, That as the Scythians Jhoot both when 
they fly , and when they purfue ; fo of Philofophers, 
fome get Difciples by running after them , others by run- 
ningfrom them, as Timon. 

He was of an acute Apprehenfion, and quick in 
deriding ; a great Lover of writing, very skilful in 
compofing poetical Fables and Drama’s. In his 
Tragedies he had much of Homer, and of Alexander. 
When Servants or Dogs dillurb’d him, he gave over, 
aiming above all things at a quiet Life. 

Aratus demanding of him by what means he might 
procure an uncorrupt Copy o* Homer ? he anfwer’d. 
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If you carl right upon oM Cop**, not thofe that and, by Siadas, Pyrrho a Phtiafian, Son of Timor- 
have been lately corrected. . . thus 4 yet ? Monodotus affirms, « That Tim/m fed - 

His own Poems were thrown up and down, con- “ no Succeflor, but that the Iniftitution was inter- 
fufedly, and many times torn j infomuch as when “ mitted, until Ptolomy a Cyrenaan renew’d it • 
Zopyrus the Orator read Ibmething of his, he made “ whofe Auditors (according to Hippobotus and Su¬ 
it up out of his own Memory; but when he came to - “ /ion) were Die/corides a Cyprian, Niolochus a Rho- 
the midft, there was a great Gap, which he was ig- “ dian, Euphranor a Seleucian , and Praylus of Tro- 
norant of. ' “ as, who was of fo fettled a Conftancy, that being 

He was fo indifferent, that he obferved no time “ accufed of TVeafon, he chofe rather to undergo 


for Dinner. 

Seeing Arcifelaus walking amongft Flatterers, he 
faid, What do you here where we Freemen are? 

Of thofe who judge by the Senfes and Mind, he 
continually faid, Attagas and Numinius are met. 

“ He often ufed to fport after this manner: To 
one that admired all things, LfTjy then, faith he, 
Hjl thou not admire, that we, being bat three, have 
four Eyes ; for he, and Diofcorides his Difciple, had 
each of them but one Eye, [ 1 whence he ufed to call 
himfelf Cyclops ] the other to whom he fpoke had two. 
And on a time, being demanded by Arceftlaus, Why 
he came from Thebes to Athens, he faid. That / 
might laugh to fee you fly. But though in his Si Hi he 
abufed Arceftlaus, yet in his Treatife entituled. The 


‘ the Punifhment 
‘ Countrymen. 


mjuftly, than to plead to his 


funeral Banquet of Arcefilaus, he 


him. 


CHAP. II. 

His Death and Writings. 


H 


E died almoft 90 year, of Age, as Antigenus, Hitherto Laertius. 
and Sotion in his 11 th Book affirm. 


“ Eubulus an Alexandrian heard Euphranor ; 
“ him, Ptolomy, him, Sarpedon and Heraclides ; 
“ Difciple to Heraclides was ALneftdemus a GnoJJian, 
“ [who flourifhed, as Ariftocles faith, at Alexandria J 
“ he wrote eight Books of Pyrrhoman Difcourfes. 
“ Him, Zeuxippus of Palis heard; him, Zeuxis, 
“ firnamed Tcvioxnc ; him, Antiochus, a Laodicean 
“ of Lycus-, him, Menodotus of Nicomedia, an Em- 
“ pirical Phyfician, and Theodas of Laodicea ; Dif- 
“ ciple to Menodotus. was Herodotus of Tarfis, Son 
“ of Arieus ; to Heroddtus, Sextus Empiricus, whofe 
Ten Books of Sceptick Philofophy are extant, and other 
excellent Tireatifes. [This Sextus may probably be 
efteemed that Sextus Cheronenfts, Nephew of Plu¬ 
tarch, whom Marcus Aurelius the Emperor fo ho¬ 
noured, that he admitted him to fit in Judicature 
with him.] ** Difciple to Sextus was Saturninus a 
Cythenasan, who was alfo firnamed Empiricus:’ 


He writ Poems, and Verfes, and Tragedies, and 
Satires, Comical Drama’s 30. and Tragical 60. and 
MU and Cinadi. There were alfo feveral Writings 
of his in Profe, amounting to 20000 Paragraphs. 

Of his Si Hi there are three Books, in which, as 
2 Sceptick, he reproached and derided all the Dog¬ 
matics: The Firji written in his own Perfon, in a 
continued way. The Second and Third by way of 
Dialogue. Hequeftion’d Xenophanes the Colophonian 
about every thing, who anfwcra to all. In the Se¬ 
cond, he treats of the more ancient; in the Third, 
of the later Philofophers, whence (bine entitle it the 
Epilogue. The firji Book contains the lame things, 
only deliver’d in another way, the Poem having but 
one Perfon. It begins thus: 

Now bufy Sopbifis all , come follow me. 

CHAP. III. 

Succeffim ef the School. 

A Lthough, as Difciples of Timm , are mentioned 
by Laertius, Xetntbus his Son, and Diofcorides', 


“ TJAving fpoken of the Author of the Sceptick 

1 ■* “ Philofophy, and its Succeffion, our Me- 
“ thod leads us to fet forth the Do&rine itfelf; 
“ which being already excellently handled by Sextus 

* Empiricus, I think it would be more for the Read- 
“ er’s Advantage, to have it deliver’d in his 
;t Words than in my own. The Treatife, I con- 
;t fefs, may feem long; and indeed I had feme 
:t Thoughts of abridging it: But when I confider’d, 
“ how difficult it were fo to prune it as to pleafe all 
“ Perfons, and that itfelf was intended but as a Sum- 
“ mary; and that if it had been my Cafe to have 
;t received it from fome other Hand, I fliould ra- 
“ ther have defir’d to have it entire, of what Length 

foever, than mangled even by a skilful Artifl; I 
‘ hope I fhall be excufed, if I fo deal with the 
:c Reader, as I fhould defire to have been dealt with- 

* al myfclf. Neither can I fuppofe it will be un- 
‘ plealant to thofe, who have been converfant in 

* the more fevere and knotty Dilquifitions of the 
‘ Schools; for the Author is learned and acute, even 
4 beyond the Subject be handles, and hath many 
‘ Paflages of the Ancients, which are not elfewhere 
‘ to be had. But if any who have accuftomed 

Z z z “ them- 

* Lacrt. 9. 109. 
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« themfelves only to lighter Studies fl»n think it “ Leave*) and ft* it they am find femethia g clfa. 

“ dious, it ib no great pains to turn eve* feme “ more acceptable. ” 


A Summary of SCEPTICISM. 

Sexti Empirici, Pyrrboneee Hypotypojes. 

The FIRST BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 

The Three Differences of Philofophers in general. 


I T is likely that they who feck mull either find, 
or deny that they have or can find, or perfevere in 
the Enquiry. Hence (it may be) fome of thole 
who profefs Philofophy, declare they have found the 
Truth; others hold it impolEble to be found; others 
Hill enquire. They who fuppoft they have found it, 
are called Dogma tijis ; fuch are the Peripatetickt, the 
Epicureans , the Stoicks , and others; they who think, 
it incomprehenftble, are Clitomachus , Carneades, and 
other Academkks ; they who Hill enquire, are the 
Scepticks. So as there feemeth to be three Kinds of 
Philofophy, Dogmatick, Academick , Sceptick. The 
two lull we leave to others, intending a Summary 
of the Sceptick : profelling before-hand, that we are 
not fore any thing we fay is abfolutely fo as we af- 
iirm ; but we (hall plainly difeourfe on every thing, 
as it appeareth to us for the prefent. 

CHAP. ir. 

The Parts of Scepticifm. 

O F Sceptick Philofophy there are two Parts, Ge¬ 
neral and Special ; the General is that, wherein 
we explain the Chara£ter of Scepticifm ; declaring, 
(i.) the Signification of it; (2.) the Principles; 
(;.) the Reafons; (4.) the Criterie, (or Inllrument 
of Judication;) (5.) the End; (6.) the Common, 
places of Sufpenfion ; (7.) how the Sceptical Pbrafes 
are to be underftood ; (8.) the Difference of Scepticijm 
from thole Philofophies that are moft like it. 

The Special is that, wherein we contradidl every 
Part of that which is cgjled Philofophy. But full of 
the General . 

» K*1 TO am^lTi«», &c. M- S. kcu Tur, read t f. 


CHAP. HI. 

The Names if Scepticifm. 

T HE Sceptick Ipflitution is called alfo Zetelick, 

( Inquifitive) from the A& of Enquiring; E- 
pheSiick, (Sufpenfive) from the Affeftion rais’d by 
Enquiry after things; Aparttick , (Dnbitative) either 
(as fome fay) from doubting of, and feeking after all 
things, or from being in doubt whether to alTeftt or 
deny ; Pyrrhonian, in as much as Pyrrho deliver’d it 
to us more fubftantially and clearly than thofe before 
him. 

CHAP. IV. 

What Scepticifm is. 

CCepticiim is a Faculty oppqfing Phaenomena’s (Ap- 
pearances) and Intelligible* all manner of ways ; 
■whereby vue procud through the jE quivalence of contra¬ 
ry Things and Speeches, firjl to Sufpenfion, then to In - 
di/herbance. 

We call it a Faculty , from the Power thereof; by 
Phenomena’s we uoiierifand Seniibks, which we op- 
pofe to Intelligible®. Theft Words, all manner of 
■ways, may be reftned to Faculty, taking the word 
Faculty (or Power) fuapiy. • It may like wife be 
applied to the Oppofition betwixt Phenomena's and 
Intelligiblcs, fioce. we oppofc them, fcveral ways; 
Phenomena’s to Phenomena’s, or Intelligiblcs to In- 
telligibles , or One to the Other. Wherefore, to in¬ 
clude all Oppofition*, we fay, all manner of ways -, 
or, all manner of ways, of Phenomena’s and Inulh- 
gibles ; not enquiring how Pbe n a m ena’s f«em, or how 
Intelligible t are unoetftoed, but taking them umgjy- 
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By ctntnaey %* «« *>> »» BMIi» «« only Attestation 
itod Negation, but limpi* thole which are repugnant. 
/Equivalence we caU «n Equality as to Belief or Un¬ 
belief; fo as neither of tfce repugnant Speeches Is pre¬ 
ferred as more credible than the other. Sufpenfun is 
a Settlement of the Intellect, whereby we neither af¬ 
firm nor deny any tiling. Jndifurhance is a Coro- 
pofure and Tranquility of Mind; how Indifturbance 
is induced by Sufpenfion, we /hall dikourfe when we 
come to fpeak of the End. 

A Pyrrhmian Philofopher is wholly addicted to the 
Sceptick Inftitution ; for he is fuch an one as partici¬ 
pates of this Faculty. 

C H A P. V. 

The Principles a/"Scepticifm. 

T HE final Caufe (End or Aim) of Scepticifm we 
hold to be, Hope of Indijlurbancc: for Man’s 
Mind being troubled at the Unfettlednefs in things, 
and doubting.what to aflent unto, enquireth what is 
true and what falfe, that by Determination thereof 
it may be quiet. But the chief Ground of Scepticifm 
is, that to every Reafan there is an oppefete Reajtm equi¬ 
valent, which makes us forbear to dogmatize. 

CHAP. VI. 

IVhcther the Sceptick dogmatizeth, and hath a Set?, 
and treats of Phyfick. 


hpceketh that which appeareth fo to him, and decla¬ 
red! hew he it afie&ed, without engaging his Opini- 
on (or Judgment) but afeertaining nothing concern¬ 
ing external Otyea*. 

The lame Courfe we obferve, being demanded 
Whether the Sceptick hath a Sett: If a Man under¬ 
hand SeS to be an Indination to many Dogma’s or 
Tenets, which have a mutual Confequence, and 
likewife Phenomena's, and take Dogma to be an A f- 
fent to fomething not manifeft, we fay he hath not a 
Seft. But taking Sett to be an Inftitution, which, 
according to the Phenomenon, adhereth to fome kind 
of Reafon, that Reafon fhewing how to live rightly 
( meaning rightly, not only according to Virtue, but 
more firnply, and tending to Sufpenfion of Aflent) 
we fey, he bath a Sett ; for we follow fome certain 
Reafon according to the Phenomenon, which fhew- 
eth how to live according to the Rites, Laws, and 
Inftitutes of our Country, and our own Affe&ions. 

The like we fey to thofe who enquire, Whether 
the Sceptick treats of Phyfsck ; as to Aflent ion 
grounded on a firm Belief of any phyfical Dogm, we 
have nothing to do with Phyfick : But, as to equal 
Oppofition of all Speeches, even in Phyfick, we ob¬ 
tain Indifturbance ; and thus alfo we deliver the Lo- 
gick and Ethick Parts of that which is called Philolb- 
pby. 

CHAP. VII. 

Whether the Scepticks take away Phaenomena’r. 


‘ITTE fay, The Sceptick doth not dogmatize: not 
” understanding Dogma as fome do in the gene¬ 
ral Acceptation, an AJfent to any thing (for the Scep- 
tici aflenteth to thole Affections [or Impreilions] 
which arc necefiarily induced by Phantafy, as (being 
hot or cold) he will not fey, / think I am not heated 
or cool’d-, but we fey, he doth not dogmatize in their 
Senfe, who take Dogma for an AJfent to any of thofe 
non-manifejl things which are enquired into by Sciences. 
For a Pyrrhonian Philofopher aflents to nothing that 
is not manifeft; neither doth he dogmatize when he 
pronounceth the Sceptick Phrafes concerning things 
not manifeft, as. Nothing rather , or, Iajfert nothing, 
or any of the reft, of which hereafter. For he who 
dogmatizeth, aflerteth the thing, which he is feid to 
dogmatize, to be fuch; but a Sceptick ufeth thefe Ex- 
preffions not as pofitive, for he conceiveth that this 
Propofition, All things are falfe , (amongft the reft) 
declareth itfelf alfo to be falfe; in like manner this, 
Nothing is true\ fo this. Nothing rather (amongft 
Others) implies itfelf is nothing rather to be credited ; 
jo as (together with the reft) it ciccumfcribeth itfelf. 
The lame we hold concerning the reft of the Sceptick 
Phrafes. Now if he who dogmatizeth, aflerteth that 
wh >ch he dogmatizeth to be fuch j but the Sceptick 
dfelivets his Expreifions in fuch manner as they may 
he circumfcribed by themfelves, he cannot be faid to 


* I HEY who fey, the Scepticks take away Phoeno- 
mena’s, feem not to underftand what we have 
feid ; for we fubvert not thofe Patheticks in Phantafy, 
which force us againft our Wills to an Aflent, (as 
we faid before.) Such are Phenomena's : For, when 
we enquire whether the Subject be fuch as it appears, 
we grant that it appears ; but we enquire (not of the 
Phenomenon, but) of that which is feid concerning 
the Phenomenon. For inftance. Honey feemeth to 
us to be fweet; this we grant, for we find it fuck 
to our Senfe; but whether fweet come within the 
Reach of Reafon, we doubt : This is not the Phe¬ 
nomenon, but that which is feid concerning the Phe¬ 
nomenon. Moreover, when we raife Queftions con¬ 
cerning the Phenomenon, we endeavour not to fub¬ 
vert the Phenomena's (thefe we prefuppofe) but only 
to difeover the Temerity of the Dogmatifts. For if 
Reafon be fo fallacious, that it almoft takes away 
Phenomena’s from our Eyes, how can we but mi¬ 
ll ruft it in Things not manifeft, rather than preci¬ 
pitately follow it ? 

CHAP. VIII. 

The Criterie of Scepticifm. 

H AT we acquicfee in Phenomena’s, is mani¬ 
feft from what we fey concerning the Criterie 
of the Sceptick Inftitution. Criterie is underftood two 
Z z z 2 ways 
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ways; One is, that whereby we believe a Thing to 
be, or not be, (of this hereafter, when we come to 
refel the Opinions of others concerning it;) the other 
is of A&ion, whereby we judge in the Courfe of 
Life what Things are to be done, what not; this 
laft is that of which we now fpeak. We fay the 
Criterie of Scepticifm is the Phenomenon ; fo call we 
Phantafy in Power; for when it proceeds to Perfua- 
iion and coaiftive Paffion, it is not queftionable. As 
to the Appearance, whether the Subject be fuch or 
fuch, perhaps none doubteth ; but whether it be fuch 
as it appeareth, is queftioned. Thus acquiefcing in 
Phenomena's, we live (without engaging Opinions 
or Judgments) according to the ordinary Courfe of 
Life, in regard we cannot be free from a&ing [as we 
may from affenting.] 

This Courfe of Life feems to be four-fold ; con- 
verfant partly in natural Injlruilion, partly in 
the Impulfton of Pajfions, partly in giving Laws 
and Cujloms, partly in teaching Arts. In natu¬ 
ral Injlruilion, by which we are naturally endued 
with Senfe and Intellect; in Impulfton of Pajfions, 
as Hunger leads us to Meat,Thirft to Drink ; in giving 
Laws and Cujloms, by which we learn that to live 
virtuoufly is good, to live vicioufly, ill; in teaching 
Arts, by which we are not idle in thofe Arts which 
we receive. All this we fay, without engaging our 
Opinion (or Judgment.) 


SCEPTIC rs Mi PtatXff. 

Whereas he who defines nothing concerning thing, 
naturally good or bad, neither flyeth nor purfueth 
any thing eagerly, fo that he remains undifturbed 
Thus it happens to the Sceptici, as to Apelles the 
Painter, who having drawn a Horfe, and trying to 
paint his Foam, itfucceeded foill, that in defpairhe 
threw the Spunge, wherewith he ufed to blot out Co¬ 
lours, at the Picture, which lighting upon the Place 
made an exad Reprefentation of Foam. ' ’ 


manner, the Sceptichs hoped to obtain indifturbance 
by judging of the Unfettlednefs in Phenomena's and 
Intelligibles; which not being able to do, they f u p. 
pended, and whilft they were in fufpence, as it were 
accidentally, Indifturbance overtook them, as a 
Shadow follows the Body. 

Yet we conceive not the Sceptici to be abfolutely 
free from Trouble ; we grant he is troubled by ex¬ 
ternal Impulfions, he fuffers Cold, Thirft, and the 
like. But in thefe, the ordinary fort of Men are 
doubly affedted, firft, with the PafSons themfelves; 
and again, nolefs, that thefe Things are naturally ill- 
whereas the Sceptici, taking away the Opinion that 
they are naturally ill, undergoes them more mode¬ 
rately. Hence we fay, that the Sceptici ’sEnd is, in 
Opinionatives, Indifturbance; in Impulfives, Mode¬ 
ration ; to which fome eminent Sceptichs add Sujpen- 
fton in Difquifitives. 


CHAP. IX. 

The End of Scepticifm. 

I T follows that we treat of the End of Scepticifm. 

The End is, That for which all things are ailed or 
contemplated, but itfelf is not for any other ; or the lajl 
of things appetible. VVe fay that the End of the Scep- 
iick is d-mryfia., Indifturbance, in whatfbever be¬ 
longs to Opinion; and f^ijfioxdhtie, Moderation, in 
whatfoever belongs to Compulfion. For beginning 
to ftudy Philofophy, that he may difeern and com¬ 
prehend which Phantalies are true, which falfc, and 
by that means not to be dilquieted, he lights upon an 
equivalent Contrariety, of which not being able to 
judge, he fufpends ; and whilft he is accidentally in 
this Sufpence, there follows it an Indifturbance as to 
things opinionative: For he who is of Opinion there 
is fomething good or bad in its own Nature, is con¬ 
tinually difturbed; when thofe Things which feem 
to him good are not prelent, he imagineth himlelf» 
tormented with Things ill in their own Nature, and 
purfueth that he conceives to be good ; which having 
obtained, he falleth into more Troubles. For being 
unreafonably and immoderately tranfported, and fear¬ 
ing a Change, he ufeth all Endeavour that he may 
not lofe thofe Things which he conceives good. 


C H A P. X. 

The general Ways (or Places) of Scepticifm. 

TNdifturbance following Sulpenfion , it is requi- 
-*■ fite that we declare how we attain Sufpenfion. 

It arifeth, (to fpeak generally) from the oppofition 
of things; we oppofe either Phenomena’s to Phenome¬ 
na’s, or Intelligibles, to Intelligibles ; or the former to the 
latter. Phenomena’s to Phenomena’s, as when we fay, 
the fame Tower feemeth afar off. Round, Near, 
Square: Intelligibles to Intelligibles, as when to him, 
who from the order of the Celeftial Bodies, argues, 
there is a Providence, we oppole, that good Men are 
often Unfortunate ; bad Men, Fortunate; and thence 
infer, there is no Providence. Intelligibles to Pheno¬ 
mena’s, as Anaxagoras, to Snow is White, oppofed 
that Water is Snow concrete, but Water is Black, 
therefore Snow is Black. 

Again, we fometimes oppole things Prefent to 
the Prefent, as thofe we laft inftanced; fometimes 
the Prefent, to the Paji, or the Future, as when an 
Argument is propofed, which we are not able to re- 
folve, we fay ; “ As before the Author of the Se£l, 
“ to which you addidf yourfelf, was born, the Rea- 
“ fon thereof did not feem found, and yet the Thing 
“ was the fame in Nature; fo it is likely, that a 
“ Reafon (or Argument) contrary to this which you 
“ have 


* Perhaps srgmxaAi&w. 
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Power ; for it is poffible, they may be of no 
force, or more in Number than we reckon. 

chap. xr. 

The ten Common-Placet of Sufpenfion. 

'T H E ancient Scepticis have deliver’d ten Moods, 
A whence Sufpenfion feems to be collected, which 
they call alfo Reafons and b Places. They arethefe; 
the firft, from the Variety of living Creatures ; the fc- 
concJ, from the Difference of Men ; the third, from 


“ have alledged, may be fubfiftent in Nature, and Crickets in Chimnies; fome of corrupted Water a 
“ not yet appear to usj wherefore we ought not to Gnats-, feme of fowre Wine, as Snipes: feme of 
« affent to any Argument, how convincing foever Earth , whereof fome of Slime, as Frogs ; fome ©f 
“ fcems.” Dirt as Wormsj fome of AJhes, as Beetles: fome 

To (hew thefe Oppofitions more exadly, I will of Plants, as Caterpillars; fome of Fruits as Mae- 
lay down the Common-Places by which Sufpenfion gots ; fome of putrifi’d Animals ; as of Bulls Bees • 
is colle&ed; not averting any thing of their Num- and of Horfes , Wafps. 3 * 

”' ** r s-- L * " L Of thofe which are produced by Coition, fome are 

begotten by Creatures of the fame Species, fuch are 
the greateit part; others by Creatures of different 
Species, as Mule”. Again, of living Creatures, fome 
are brought forth alive, as Man ; others come from 
Eggs, as Birds} fome from a Lump of Flefn, as 
Bears. It is therefore probable, that the Diffimili- 
tudes and Differences of thefe Generations effedt great 
Antipathies, receiving thereby contrary Tempera¬ 
ment, Difcordance, and Repugnance. 

Moreover the Difference offeveral Parts of the Bo- 
, ~ n ■> ->■ ■ d y (especially of thofe which Nature made for Judg- 

rie Difference of the Organs of Senfe- the fourth, from ment and Sen fe) . may caufe a great Repugnance of 
Circumjiances ; the fifth, front Pofttsons, and Diflan- Phantafies, according to the Diverfity of living Crea- 
ces, and Places-, the fixth, from Commfftons-, the tures. Thofe Things which to us feem white, they 
feventh, from the Quantities and Conjlitutions of who have the Yellow Jaundice affirm to be Yellow 
Suljelis} the eighth, from Relations-, the ninth, and they who have a Hyphofphagme in their Eves’ 
from rare Accidents-, the tenth, from Injlitutions , Red. As therefore, of living Creatures, fome have 
Cujtms, Laws, fabulous Perfuafions, and dogmati- Eyes Blood-red, others Whitilh, others of other Co- 
Thlcir.h n a i • i , , „ , Jours * lt is likely they perceive Colours after diffe- 

U L? Order which we Isy down. But there rent manners. Even to us, if we gaze a while upon 
are three Moods which comprehend the reft; firft, the Sun, and immediately after look upon a Book 
from the Thing judging -, fccondly, from the Thing the Letters will feem of Gold, and as if they moved 
judged-, thirdly, from both. Under that of the round. 1 

Thing judging, are comprehended the firft four-, the Forafmuch alfo, as fome living Creatures have 
rhmg judging is either an Animal, or a Man, or naturally a certain Brightnefs in their Eyes, and emit 
•a j or ln / ome Circumftance; under the Thing from them a quick rare Light, fo as they can fee in 
judged, the feventh and the tenth ; under that which the Night, we think it probable, that external Ob- 
conidts of both, the fifth, thefixth, the eighth, and jedb incur not into their Senfe, like what they feem 
k u A gam, * be l® three are comprehended in to ours. 

of Relations-, fo as the moft general is. Again, Jugglers, by anointing Candles with a Li- 
tliat of Relations ; tbefpecial, the other three, under quor made of the Ruft of Brafs, or with the Blood of 
, rn!v w ar l c ° m P re hendcd * he Thus much we the Fiih Sepia, caufe the Standers-by to feem either 

probably hoid.as to their Number} now as concern- of the Colour of Brafs, or Black, by that little Infper- 
“6 their Power - tion of Unguent; much more likely « is it, thatThe 

Humours, mixed in the Eyes of living Creatures, 
CHAP XIT >*'"8 diffi:r e n t, they have different Phantafies, from 

V. ti A r. Ali. the lame Objedl. 

The firjl Common-place. Again, if we pinch the Eye, the Forms and Fi- 

T Hrcn p , , ,, , g ures of v *fible Things feem long and narrow ; it is 

T u C , ommon - pIace we hoId t0 he that therefore likely, that all living Creatures which have 
tun, pi! reby ? through the Difference of living Crea- Eye-balls oblique and narrow (as Goats, Cats, and 
Til’ , n n “ " 0t the fame are derived frQm them, the like) have a peculiar Phantafy of Obiedfs, diffe- 
q “ *: both from the Difference of their rent %»m thofe which have round Balls. 

tun, 3 T? ^ d from th« Difference of the Conjlitu- Looking-glaffes, according to their feveral Forms, 

Of living r> r b ° d ‘ eS ' ,° f *, he,r Generations, becaufe fometimes reprefent the Obj e a left, as when they arc 
Coiti a „ ® v -’ reat ures, lomc have their Being without concave; fometimes oblong and narrow^ as the con¬ 
duced' T ,Of thofe which are pro- vex; fome there are that reprefent the Head of the 
i out Coition, fome come of Fire, as the Beholder downward, and his Feet upward. As 

* Reading perhaps obni, for fo Leert. justs' Ass Toms, therefore 


• M. S. ioiajirsfer. 
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therefore of the Organs of Sight, fome are exube¬ 
rant, fome hollow, fome plain, it is likely that the 
Phantafies are different; and that Dogs, Fiflies. Li¬ 
ons, Men, Lobfters, behold not Things as great, 
or in the fame Form, as they are in themfelves, but 
according to the various Impreflions which the Sight 
luffereth from the Objefh 

It is tlie fame in other Senfes ; for how can we 
fay. That Creatures covered with Shells, with Flefh, 
with Pi ickles, with Feathers, with Scales, arealike 


Part XII. 

Bees, if fprinkled upon them: Sea-water, to Men 
is unpleafant of Tafle and unwholfome; to Fifties 

fweet and potable. Swine delight more to wallow 

in filthy Mire, than in pure Water. 

Moreover, of living Creatures, fome eat Herb- 
fome Boughs, fome Sperm, fome Flefh, fome Milk • 
fome love putrified Meat, fome frefh ; fome raw* 
fome roafted. Generally, What is pleafant to fome' 
is to others unpleafant, diftafteful, and poifonous ■ 
— Hemlock fattens Quails, Henbane Swine; Swine 


ecled as to the Touch ? Or, that they which have delight alfo to eat Salamanders, as Stags do Serpents, 
-Hole of their Ear narrow, and they which have and Swallows Cantharides. Pifmires and Snipes at"’ 


it wide; thofe which have Ears full of Hair, and 


_ mpleafant and unwholfome for Men to takedown" 

'ew’hich have fmooth Ears, receive Sound alike ? but the Bear, if he fall fick, recovers his Strength by 
eing that we ourfelves, d prefling the Ear, hear it feeding on them. The Viper, if it touch a Bough 


different from that which it feems otherwife. 


of a Beach Tree, is taken with a Giddinefs; fo the 


Moreover, the Smelling may differ according to the Bat, if it touch the Leaf of a Plane-Tree: The Ele¬ 


phant flies from the Ram ; the Lion from the Cock ; 
Whales, from the crackling of bruifed Beans; the 
Tiger from the Sound of a Drum. We might in- 
ftance many more, but not infill too long hereupon ; 
if the fame Things are to fome pleafant, to others 
dillafteful; but pleafant and diftafteful confift in Phan¬ 
tafies ; then different Phantafies are arrived to feveral 
living Creatures from the fame Object. Now if 


Difference of living Creatures ; for, fince 
fo Ives are affedted one way, when we have caught 
cold, and are opprefs’d with Flegm ; another way, 
when the Parts of, and near the Head, abound with 
Blood, (difliking thofe Scents which to others feem 
fweet, and thinking ourfelves, as it were, hurt by 
them: ) And fince of living Creatures, fome are na- 
tuially flegmatick, others (anguine; fome cholerick, _ 

others melancholick, it is poflible, that from thence, the fame Things feem different to feveral Creatures, 
Scents feem different to them. what the Objea appears to ar, we can fay, but as to 

The like as to the Tajle ; fome have a Tongue what it is in its own Nature, we will fufpend ; for 
rough and dry, others very moill, (even we our- we are not competent Judges betwixt our own, and 
felves having our Tongues drier than ordinary in other Creatures Phantafies, ourfelves being Parties in 
Fevers, think, that fuch Things as are given us tafte the Difference, and confequently requiring a Judge, 
earthy, unfavoury, or bitter.) “l his we fuffer thro’ rather than being in a Capacity of judging, 
the different Prevalence of Savours in us. Since there- Again, neither without Demonftration can we 
fore in living Creatures, the Organs of Tafte are dif- prefer our own Phantafies before thofe of irrational 
ferent, and abound with different Humours ; hence Creatures, nor with Demonftration ; for to prove 
they may in Tafte receive different Phantafies from that there is no Demonftration, perhaps the Argu- 
the fame Objedts. ment or Demonftration will either be apparent to us, 

For, as Meat digefted turns here into Veins, there or not apparent; if not apparent, we fhall not enter- 
into Arteries; here into Bone, there into Sinews, tain it with Belief; but if apparent, Jeeing the Que- 
and fo of the reft; manifefting a different Power, ac¬ 
cording to the Difference of the Parts which receive 


ftion is concerning ( Phenomena's) Things apparent 
> living Creatures, and the Demonftration feems 


And as Water, one and the fame fpecifically, apparenfto us, who are in the Number of living 
being infilled into Trees, here turns into Leaves, Creatures, the Demonftration itfelf will be queihon- 
there into Boughs ; here into Fruit, Figs, Pomegra- ed, (forafmuch as it is apparent) whether it be true, 
nats, and the reft. And as one and the fame Blaft But it is abfurd, to endeavour to prove a thing in 
of a Mufician in a Pipe, here is Flat, there Sharp; queftion, by a thing which is likewife in q ue “|° n » 
and the 'Pouch of the Hand upon the Lute, makes for fo the fame thing fhall be credible and incredible; 
fometiiTiCs a high, fometimes a low Sound ; fo is it credible, as ufed in Demonftration ; incredible, as 
likely, that external Objects are differently appre- requiring to be demonftrated. We fhall not there- 
headed, according to the different Conftitutions of fore find a Demonftration, whereby to prefer our 

the living Creatures, to which the Phantafu* oc- own Phantafies before thofe of other living Creatures, 
cur# ° called irrational. Now if Phantafies be different, ac- 

Tbis we learn more evidently from the Appetite cording to the Variety of living Creatures, and it be 
and Averfion of living Creatures. Unguents feem impoflible to judge of them, it is neceffary we fufpend 
fweet to Men, but to Beetles and Bees are intolera- as to the external Objedts, 

ble: Oil is wholefome to Men, but kill Walps and CHAP 


Perhaps 
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chap. xni. 

Jphether the Creatures, commonly termed Irrational, 
have Reafon. 

W E will (over and above) compare the Creatures 
termed irrational, with Men, asto their Phan- 
nfy, that we may, after the more feriotis Reafons, 
(•port with the felf-conceited Opinion of the Dogma- 
tip. Moft of our Party confer irrational Creatures 
in general, (imply with Men ; but becaufe the Dog¬ 
matics cavil hereat, we the better to deride them, 
will infift only upon one Creature, the Dog, than 
which none feemeth more contemptible. By this 
means we (hall know, that the Creatures of which 
we now difeourfe, are nothing inferior to us, as to 
credit of Phenomena’ 9 . 

Now that this Creature excelleth us in Senfe, is 
acknowledged by the Dogmatijlt ; it is of a much 
quicker Scent, whereby it purfueth Beads unfeen; 
it dil'covers them fooner by the Eye than we, and is 
likewife more acute of hearing. 

Come we therefore to DHcourfe, which is two¬ 
fold, Internal and Enunciative. Let us firft exa¬ 
mine the Internal ; This, according to (our greateft 
Adverfaries amongft the Dogmatifts) the Stoicks, 
feemeth to be converfant in thefe Things; in Ele¬ 
ction of Things convenient, and Evitation of their 
Contraries; in Knowledge of the Arts conducing 
hereto; in Comprehenfion of the Virtues belonging 
to their Nature concerning Paffions. Now the Dog, 
in whom we inftance, chufeth Things convenient, 
and flieth the hurtful; he purfueth his Food, and 
runneth away from the Whip; he hath likewife the 
Art of acquiring Things proper for him. Nei¬ 
ther is he deftitute of Virtue; Juft ice being diftribu- 
tive to every one according to their Merit; the Dog, 
who fawneth upon his Friends and Benefactors, and 
revengeth himfelf upon his Enemies, by whom he is 
injur’d, is not void of Juftice. And if he hath this 
Virtue, all the Virtues being linked together, he 
hath all the reft, which the wifeft allow not the or¬ 
dinary fort of Men. We fee he is valiant in reveng¬ 
ing wrong; prudent, by the Teftimony of Homer, 
who makes Ulyffes, not difcover’d by any of his 
Friends, owned by Argus the Dog; not deceived, 
either by the Alteration in the Body of the Man, 
fwerving from his own comprehenftve Phantafy, 
(which is manifeft) he hath in a degree above Man. 
But, according to Chryfipfus, (who oppugns irratio¬ 
nal Creatures with moft eagemefe) he partakes of 
their fo much cried up D'tale£tick\ for he faith, When 
the Dog cometh into a Way divided into three, he 
makes choice of the third by feveral * Indemonftra- 
Mes; for having feented the two Ways by which the 

* What hbmujhatUt an, fcaafterwards, L a. e. 13. 
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Beaft did not pa ft, he rum ftrait upon the third, 
without feenting it; which is as much (faith the old 
Philofopher) as to difeourfe thus; The Beadpaffed 
either thee Weey, or this Way, or this Way, But nei¬ 
ther this Way, nor this Way, therefore this Way. 

Moreover, he apprehends and cures h» own Sick¬ 
ness : If a Splinter get into his Foot, he prefently 
drives to get it out, by rubbing his Foot againft the 
Ground, and with his Teeth. If he be wounded, 
(Wounds that are kept clean being eafily cur’d, the 
putrid not eafily) he continually licks the Hurt. He 
likewife ftrictly obferves the Rule of Hippocrates ; 
the Cure of the Foot confiding in Reft ; he, if hurt 
in that Part, holds it up, and ftirs it as little as he 
can. If he be troubled with ill Humours, he eats 
Graft ; by which means, vomiting up that which 
difagreed with him, he is cured. Now if this Crea¬ 
ture can chufe what is convenient for him, and fly 
what is inconvenient; if he hath the Art of acquiring 
Things proper to him, and can apprehend and cure 
bis own Sickneft, and is not void of Virtue, in 
all which conflfts the Perfection of intriniical 
Difeourfe, the Dog muft be perfect, as to that. For 
which Reafon, as I conceive, f fome Philofophers 
chofe to be called by Name of that Creature. 

As to Enunciative Difeourfe, it is not necefliiry to 
examine it; for there are * fome Dogmatifts who 
condemn it, as contrary to Virtue; whence they 
kept Silence all the Time of their Inftitution. Be- 
fides, though wc fhould fuppofe a Man to be dumb, 
yet none will fay, he is void of Difeourfe (irratio¬ 
nal;) and on the other fide, we fee many living 
Creatures which have the Speech of Man, as Pyes, 
and the like. To omit which, though we under- 
ftand not the Voices of Creatures (termed) irratio¬ 
nal, it is nevertheleft likely they difeourfe among 
themfelves. We underftand not the Language of 
Foreigners, it feems a continued Sound without Va¬ 
riety. But we hear that the Voice of the Dog is 
different; of one kind, when he aflaults; of another, 
when he howls; of another, when he is beaten ; of 
another, when he fawns. In a word, he who ex¬ 
amines it cu'rioufly, will find a great Variety of 
Voice, not only in this Creature, but in others, ac¬ 
cording to the Diverfity of Accidents. So that the 
Creatures, called Irrational, may juftly be faid to 
participate of Enunciative Difeourfe ; and if they 
come not fliort of Men in Acutenefs of Senfe, nor 
in Intrinfical Difeourfe, nor in Enunciative, (tho* 
that be not neceflary) certainly they are no left cre¬ 
ditable, as to Phantafy, than we. 

It is poffible, perhaps, to (hew the fame Difeourfe 
in all other Creatures; as, who will deny -Birds to 
have a Sagacity, and Enunciative Difeourfe, feeing 
they know not only Things prefent, but the future, 
which they declare to fuch as are able to compre¬ 
hend 


1 The Cynick. • Pythag. 
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hend it, (amongft many other ways) by 11 Voice. 
But this Companion is added, as I laid before, 
more than neceflary, without which, we have 
fufficiently, I conceive, declared. That our own 
Phantafies are not to be preferred before the 
Phantafies of irrational Creatures. Now if irratio¬ 
nal Creatures are no lefs creditable than we, in Di¬ 
judication of Phantafies, and Phantalies are different, 
according to the Variety of the Creatures; what 
every Objedf appeareth to me, I am able to lay; 
but what it is in itfelf (for the Reafons allcdged) I 
i'ulpend. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The fee and Common-place. 

T HE fecond Common-place of Sufpenffon we 
hold to be, from the Diverfity of Men ; for, 
though we (hould grant it were more Reafonable to 
Hand to the Judgment of Men, than of any other 
living Creature; yet lhall we find fo much difference 
amongft ourfelves, as may well induce Sufpenffon. 
Man, they fay, confifts of two Parts, Soul and Bo¬ 
dy ; in both thefe we differ one from another; in 
Body, by Form and Conjlitution ; The Body of a 
Scythian differs in Form from the Body of an Indian. 
This difference arifeth, as we faid, from the different 
prevalence of Humours; and from the different pre¬ 
valence of Humours arife Phantafies, as we faid upon 
the firft ground; whence in Ele&ion and Evitation 
of external things, there is great Difference among 
them. Indians delight in fome things, we in others; 
but to delight in feveral things, argueth a Reception 
of different Phantafies from the fame Objects. 

We differ alfo in Conjlitution ; there are fome who 
can digeft Beef eafier than Anchovies; fome, upon 
drinking of Lesbian- Wine, are troubled with Choler. 
It is reported of an old Athenian Woman, That Ihe 
drank four Drams of Hemlock without any hurt; 
and Demophon, Alexander's Sewer, whilft be was in 
the Sunlhine, or in a Bath, was cold; in the Shade, 
was hot. Athenagoras, the Argive , felt no Pain at 
the biting of Scorpions or Phalangies. The People 
called 1 Pfylli never take hurt by the biting of Ser¬ 
pents or Alps. k The Tintirita of /Egypt take no 
hurt by Crocodiles. The /Ethiopians, that live op- 
pofite to Meroe , along the River Hydafpes, eat Scor¬ 
pions Snakes, and the like, without danger. Ru¬ 
finas of Chalcis when he drunk Hellebore never vo¬ 
mited, nor was purged any way by it, but digefted 
it as ordinary Drink. Chrifermus, the Herophillian, 
i; at any time he eat Pepper, was taken with the 
Pajjion ojthe Heart, even to hazard of his Life. In 
Soterius the Chyrurgion, the Smell of the Filh Silu- 
/ us excited Choler. Andron the Argive was fo little 
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fubjetft to Thirft, that when he travelled throueh rh. 
Defarts of Lybia he did not need Drink. Tiberius 
C/efar faw in the dark. Ariftotle mentions a 1 Tha- 
ftan, who thought the Apparition of a Man went al¬ 
ways before him. Now there being fo great Dher- 
fity in the Bodies of Men, (it is fuflicient that w e in- 
ftance thefe few, out of the multitude acknowledged 
by the Dogmati/Is ) it is probable, that Men differ 
from one another in Soul alfo; for the Body i sa kind 
of Image of the Soul, as the Phyfiognomy Science 
fheweth. But the greateft Evidence of the infinite 
Difference of Men, as to Intellect, is the Difcordance 
amongft them in Election and Evitation; rightly ex- 
prefled by the Poets; as Pindar , 

Some joy in fwift-heel’d Courfcrs ; fome , 

In living wantonly at home ; 

And others on the Ocean roam. 

And the Poet. 

In feveral Actions, feveral Men delight. 

The Tragedians are full of this; as 

If all Men what is good did fee 

Alike , they would not difagree. 

And again. 

Alas ! that fome Men take Delight 

In things which grieve another's fight. 

Since thererefore Appetition and Averffon confifts 
in Pleafure and Hatred, but Pleafure and Hatred con¬ 
fifts in Phantafy; and fince the fame things are pur- 
fued by fome, fliunned by others; we may infer: this 
Confequence, That they are not alike affected by die 
fame things, otherwife they would all alike defire to 
fhun them. Now if thefe things afte& differently, 
according to the diverfity of Men, there may juftly 
be induced Sufpenffon; fince what every Subject appear¬ 
eth, every one perhaps according to his particular 
Apprehenfion may exprefs; but what it is in its own 
Nature, we cannot affert. For we mult either give 
Credit to all Men, or to fome few; if to All, we un¬ 
dertake Impoflibilities, and admit Repugnancies; if 
to fome Few, let them tell us, which thofe Few are. 
The Platoni/ls will fay, we mult affent to Plato , 
the Epicureans , to Epicurus ; and by their confufed 
Difagreement, reduce us again to Sufpenffon. If 
any Man alledge, we ought to affent to the greater 
Number; he argues childifhly, fince none can over¬ 
run all Men, and examine what every one thinks 
beft; and it is poffible that in Countries unknown 
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to us , what things are rare to us, are there frequent; 
an( ] what happens frequently to us happens there ve¬ 
ry feidom. As for Inftance, in fuch a Country 
there are many who receive no harm by the Biting of 
Phalangies, few who receive harm thereby. And fo 
in all other Conftitutions : wherefore it is alfo necef- 
l'ary to induce Sufpenfion, by rcafon of the Diver- 
fity of Men. 

CHAP. XV. 

The third Common-place. 

F Orafmuch as Dogmati/ls are fo felf-conceited as 
to affirm. That their Judgment in things ought 
to be preferred before all others; though we know 
how abfurd this Poftulation is, (for they are Parties 
in' the Controveriy, and having firft prejudged them- 
I'elves, if then they judge Phenomena's, even before 
they begin to judge, they feize on the Phenomena's 
as already judged: ) yet that, in our Difpute, fixing 
the Difcourfe upon one Man (that wife Man they 
dream of) we may arrive at Sufpenfion, let us exa¬ 
mine the third Common-place. 

This we derive from the Difference of the Senfes. 
That the Senfes differ from one another is manifeft. 
Pictures feem to the Eye rifing and falling, but not 
fuch to the Touch. Many efteem Honey pleafant to the 
Tongue, unpleafant to theEye; whence it is impoffible 
tofay, whether it isfimply pleafant, or unpleafant. The 
like of Unguents, they pleafe the Smell, difpleafe the 
Tafte. Euphorbium is hurtful to the Eyes, but not to any 
other Part of the Body : therefore, whether it be fim- 
ply hurtful to the Body, we cannot fay. Rain¬ 
water is good for the Eyes, but frets the Arteries and 
Lungs; as Oil doth alfo, though it fmooths the 
Skin. The Sea-Tortoife , applied to the extreme 
Parts of the Body, caufeth Numbnefs, but laid to 
any other part makes no alteration. Thus, what 
each of thefe things is in its own Nature, we cannot 
affirm ; but how it appears to others, we may. We 
might inflance more ; but, not to infill longer here¬ 
on than our Defign permits, let us fay. Every fen- 
fible Phenomenon feemeth to incur a feveral way in¬ 
to our Senfes, as an Apple fmooth, fragrant, fweet, 
yellow. It is therefore unmanifeft, whether it real¬ 
ly hath thefe Qualities, or whether it hath but one 
Quality, which feemeth different, according to the 
Liverfity of the Senfes; or whether it hath many 
more Qualities, fome of which incur not to our 
Senfes. For, that it hath but one Quality, may be 
argued from what was faid before, concerning the 
Nutriment of living Creatures, the Growth of Trees 
by Rain, the unequal Sound of the Breath in Pipes, 
and other Inftruments. It is therefore poffible, the 
Apple may have but one Quality, and yet be looked 
upon as different, by reafon of the Difference of the 
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Organs of Senfe, by winch it is apprehended. 
Again, That it is poffible the Apple may have inotu 
Qualities than appear to us, we argue thus: Let u^' 
fuppofca Man, endued from his Biitli with Touch, 
Smell, and Tafte; but wanting Sight and Hearing, 
he will think there is nothing Vifible, nothing Audi¬ 
ble: So it may be, that we having Five Senfes, of 
all the Qualities of an Apple, percei\c only thole, 
whereof ourfelves have the apprehenfive Faculty ; 
yet in the mean time, it may have other Qualities, 
incident to other Organs of Senfe, which vve ha\e 
not. Therefore neither can we perceive what their 
fcnfiblc Operations are. 

But Nature, may feme objefl, hath equally com- 
menfurated the Senfes according to the Senfibies. 
What Nature; there being fo confufej a Difagrcc- 
ment among the Dcgmatijls concerning her Ef- 
fcnce? For if any Man judge what Nature is, if he 
be one of the Unlearned, he is, according to them, 
not worthy Credit j if a Philofopher, he is interefted 
in the Difference, being one of the Parties to be 
judged, not the Judge. Now if it be nothing abfurd 
to lay. The Apple hath all the Qualities we feem to 
apprehend, and more than thefe; or, on the contra¬ 
ry, that it hath not even thofe which incur to our 
Senfes, it will be unmanifeft to us how the Apple is 
qualited. The fame of other Senfibies. And if the 
Senfes comprehend not external Objects, neither can 
the Intellect comprehend them. Thus Sufpenfion 
may be induced from external Objects. 

CHAP. XVI. 

The fourth Common-place. 

'THAT as well over-running in our Difcourfe 
-*■ every Senfe, as receding from Senfe, and rece¬ 
ding from Senfe, we may arrive at Sufpenfion, we 
come to the fourth Ground. 

This is faid to be from Circumftances. By onwzt<rm 
(Circumftances) we underftand Difpofitions; we fay 
it confifts in being according to Nature (found ;) or 
contrary to Nature (unfound ;) in leaking or Sleeping, 
in Difference of Age, in Motion or Reft, in Hate or 
Lave , in TVant or Satiety, in Drunkennefs or Thir/t , 
in Predifpojitions, in Courage or Fear, in faying or 
Grieving. According as we are found or unfound, 
things occur varioufly to us ; Frantick, and Divine- 
ly-infpired Perfons think they hear Spirits, we not; 
and thofe kind of Perfons often fay, they fmell Per¬ 
fumes of Storax or Frankincenfe, when we fmell 
none. Again, the fame Water poured upon any 
Part that is inflamed, feems Raiding, to us luke¬ 
warm : The fame Garment to thofe that have a Hy- 
pofphagm in their Eyes, feems bloody, to me not: 
The fame Honey to me is fweet, to thofe that are 
troubled with the over-flowing of the Gall, bitter. 
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If anv (hall allcdge, that the Admiftionof fome Hu- From Sorrow and Joy ; the fame things which 
,nours in thofe who are unfound, excites Phantafies trouble the forrowful, dehght the joyful, 
not conformable to their Objects; we anfwer, foraf- Now there being fo great Difference and Difpro- 
much as they who are in Health have commixed portion of Habits, and Men being conltituted fome- 
Humours, thofe Humours may caufe external Objects times in one Habit, fometimes in another, what ev e - 
(which perhaps appear to thofe who are unfound, ry Obj e& feems to any, perhaps it is eafy to declare; 
fuch as they are indeed in themfelves) to appear to but what it ,s, .s not eafy, f.nce the Difference is 

\emfelves. indijudtcable. x* or he that judgeth it, either is con- 


For "to attribute the Powe'r of changing Objects to verlant in one of the forementioned Habits, or 
the Humours of the one, and not to thofe of the other, none: To fay he is in none, that is, he neitlie; 
is vain ; fince as they who are in Health, are accord- well nor fick, neither moveth nor refteth nor ii 
ina to the Nature of the healthful, but contrary to any Age, and wholly void of the other Habits, 
the Nature of the fick; fo they who are fick, moll abfurd: On the other fide, if being in any 
are contrary to the Nature of the healthful, and ac- thefe Habits, he judgeth Phantafies, he is liimfc 
cordin'’ to the Nature of the fick : bo that thefe alfo Party in the Controverfy, and confequentiy can 
are to be credited as being according to Nature. be a fincere Judge of external Objefts, being inlet 

From Sleep and [f aking arife alfo different Phan- with the Habits in which he is. For he who is 
tafics • we have not the fame Phantafies fleepin z, wake, cannot compare the Phantafies of tin 
which we have waking; nor the fame waking, are afleep, with the Phantafies of thofe v 
which we have fieeping; therefore their Exigence is awake; nor he, who is in Health, com 
not fimple, but relative. Thus in Sleep we fee Phantafies of the found and the fick: for w 
things, which when we wake, are inexiftent; not affent to fuch things as are prefent, and r 
that they are inexiftent in themfelves, for they exifl than to things not prdent. 
in fleep, as well as thofe things w hich are laid to ex- Moreover, the Difference of fuch Phantaf 


mat tney are inexiftent in themfelves, for they exiff than to things ... 

in fleep, as well as tliofe things which are laid to ex- Moreover, the D.fference of fuch Phantafies is in- 
ilt when we are awake. dijudicable another way. He that prefers one Phan- 

From different Ages-, the fame Air to old Men taly before another, and one Circumftance (or Ha- 
feems cold, to the youthful temperate; the fame bit) before another, either doth it without Judgment 
Meat to old Men heavv, to the young light. So and Demonftration, or upon Judgment and Demon- 
the fame Voice to fome feemeth low, to others loud, fixation. Not without, for then he is of no Credit; 
In like manner are they, who differing in Age, dif- nor with, for if he judge Phantafies, he mull do it 
ferently incline to defire, or abhor things. Children by a Cr.tery; this Cr.tery muff be either the true or 
delight in Whips and Tops; they who come to falfe; if falfe, neither is it to be credited; if he fay 
Man’s Eftate, prefer other things; old Men, others, it is true, he affirms it, with Demonftration or with- 
VVhence mav be inferr’d. That different Phantafies out. If without Demonftration, it will be uncredi- 


are afleep, with the Phantafies of thofe who are 
awake; nor he, who is in Health, compare the 
Phantafies of the found and the fick: for we fooner 
affent to fuch things as are prefent, and move us, 
than to things not prefent. 


the fame Voice to fome feemeth low, to others loud, fixation. Not without, tor then ne is or no urer.it; 
In like manner are they, who differing in Age, dif- nor with, for if he judge Phantafies, he mull do it 
ferently incline to defire, or abhor things. Children by a Critery; this Cr.tery muff be either the true or 
delight in Whips and Tops; they who come to falfe; if falfe, neither is it to be credited; if he fay 
Man’s Eftate, prefer other things; old Men, others, it is true, he affirms it, with Demonfiration or with- 
Whence may be inferr’d, That different Phantafies out. If without Demonftration, it will be uncredi- 
are derived from the fame Objeft, according to the table; if with Demonftration, it is abfolutely necelfa- 
Difference of Aees. ry that the Demonftration be true, otherwife neither 

From Motion or Reft, things appear unlike; that will that be creditable. He will therefore fay, the 
which feems unmoved to us, while we Hand ftill, Demonftration alledged to prove the J^icatorycre- 
when we fail we think it moves. ditable, is true. Whether doth he affirm th s, as 


hink it moves. ditable, is true. Whether doth he affirm this, as 

Hate ; fome abhor Swines Flefli, having judged, or not judged ? If not having judged, 
with much Delight. Many that he is not to be credited; if as having judged, he 
Jeformed Miftreffes think them beautiful. muff acknowledge he hath judged it by a: Cnter), 

urn Hunger or Satiety ; The fame Meat to an of which Critery we Ihall require a Demonftat on, 
•V Man feems pleafant; to a Man that is full, and then of that Demonftration a Critery Thus the 
3 V ant Demonftration will continually require a Critery to 

om Drunkcrmcfs and Sobriety, Things, which confirm it, and the Critery a Demonftration to «w 
, we are fober we efteem undecent; drunk, it is true: Therefore the Demonftration cannot be 
, s true, unlefs a true Critery precede it; nor can the 

fiticr.s ; the fame Wine to fuch as Critery be true, unlefs the Demonftrat.onbe hm 
>r Figs a little before, feems fowre; credited. Thus the Critery and the Dem 
ten Nuts or Pulfe, fweet. The “ fall into the Alternate Common-Place, wherein 
h warms thofe that go in, cools will be found not creditable; for either wants Credit, 
if they have flay’d any while in it. till the other afford its Affiftance to c £" hr ™' \ )bre 
or Fear ; the fame thing to a timo- If therefore we cannot prefer one Phantafy 
readful, to a Valiant nothing fo. another, neither without a Demonltrauon 


From Predifp'fitior.s ; the fame Wine to fuch : 
l.a\ e eaten Dates or Figs a little before, feems fowre 
to fuch as ha,ve eaten Nuts or. Pulfe, fweet. The 
Parajlas of a Bath warms thofe that go in, coo 
thofe who go out, if they have flay’d any while in i 
From Courage or Fear ; the fame thing to a time 
rous Man feems dreadful, to a Valiant nothing fo. 


Architect, lib. 6. cap. 
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tery, nor with them, the Phantafies which different 
Habits produce, will be indijudicable. Thus Su(pen¬ 
non is induc’d from the Nature of external Objects. 

CHAP. XVII. 

The Fifth Common-place. 

T HE fifth Common-place is from Pofitions, Di- 
Jlances , and Places: for through any of thefe, 
the fame things feem different: the tame Walk, to 
him that is entring into it, feems narrow at the fur¬ 
ther end ; to him who is in the middle, equally 
broad. The fame Ship, at a Diftance, feems little 
and fix’d ; near, great yid in Motion. The fame 
Tower feems afar off, round ; near, lquare. This 
for Diftance. 

From Place-, the Light of a Candle in the Sun- 
fhinc feems dim ; in the Dark, bright: The fame 
Oar under Water, feems broken; above Water, 
ffraight. An Egg in the Fowl is foft; in the Air, 
hard. The Lyncurium [a Stone concrete of the 
Lynx his Urine] in the Lynx is humid, in the Air, 
hard. Coral is foft in the Water, hard in the Air. 
A Voice founds diverfly through a Pipe, through a 
Flute, and in the open Air. 

From Pojition ; the fame Image, laid flat, feems 
fmooth, but inclining, feems to have Extuberances 
and Cavities; the Neck of a Pigeon, as it is vari- 
oufly turned, feems to have a different Colour. 

Since then all Phenomena's are feen in fome Place , 
at fome Dijlance, and in fome Pojition , every one 
of which (as we faid) caufeth a great Alteration in 
Phantafies, we fhall be hereby reduced to Sufpenfion. 
For he who would prefer one of thefe Phantafies be¬ 
fore another, attempts an Impoflibility ; for if heaf- 
fert it of them limply, without Demonftration, he 
lhall not be credited ; if he would ufe Demonftrati¬ 
on, and acknowledge that Demonftration to be fa'.fe, 
he confutes himfelf: If he fay it is true, it will be re¬ 
quired he bring a Demonftration to prove it true, 
and a third to prove the fccond, becaufe that alfo 
muff be true, and fo to infinite; but to alledge infi¬ 
nite Demonftrations will be impoflible. Therefore 
one Phantafy cannot be preferred before another by 
Demonftration. And if the aforefaid Phantafies can 
neither be judged with Demonftration, nor without 
it, there muff be inferred Sufpenfion ; fince what 
every thing feems according to this Pofition, this Di¬ 
ftance, or in this Place, we may indeed affirm ; but 
what in itfelf it is, (for thefe Reafons) we cannot. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

The Sixth Common-Place. 

T*HE Sixth Place is from Commixtions: Whence 
* we infer, That no Objedl incurreth into our 
Senfes limply, but together with fome other ; what 
this Million is, as well from the external Object, 
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and from that together with which it is feen, it is 
perhaps poffible to fay, what it feems to us j but 
what the external Objeift is, purely in itfelf, we can¬ 
not lay: For no external tiling; incurreth into our 
Senfe purely of itfelf, but with fome other ; whence, 
as I conceive, it feems different to Beholders. Our 
Complexion feems of one Colour in warm Air, ot 
another in cold; neither can we fay what our Co¬ 
lour is naturally, but what it feemerh with thefe Cir- 
cumftances. The fameVoice feems different in a thin 
Air, and in a thick. Perfumes are of ftronger Scent 
in a Bath, or in the warm Sun, than in the Coid , 
a Body furrounded with Water, is light; with Air, 
heavy. 

Moreover, (fetting afide external Commiftion) 
even our Eyes have in themfelves Tunicles and Hu¬ 
mours. Vifible Objedfs therefore, becaufe we can¬ 
not fee without thefe, are not perhaps perceived ex¬ 
actly and purely, for we percei'.c them with Admi- 
ftion. Hence to chofe who have the Jaundice, all 
things feem yellow ; to thofe who have a Hypof- 
phagm, red. And forafmuch as the fame Voice 
feemeth different in open and ftraight Places, from 
what it feems in narrow and crooked ; in calm Air, 
from what it feems in tempeftuous; it is probable, 
we perceive no Voice purely. For our Ears have 
n irrmv oblique Holes, and are faid to be troubled and 
prcp> uILA’d by Vapours from the Parts next the 
Head. 

Likewise by our Noftrils, and the Inftruments of 
Tafte, when Objcdls are prefented, we perceive 
their Smell, and Tafte, but not purely. Where¬ 
fore what external Oojedls are exadlly in themfelves, 
the Senfes cannot perceive, by reafun of Commifti- 
ons. Neither can the Intellect, becaufe the Senfes, 
her Guides, err. Perhaps alfo the Intellect alters 
that which it receiveth from the Senfes; by inter¬ 
mixing fomething of its own. For in the Parts 
wherein the Hegemonick, according to the Dogma- 
tifts, is placed, we fee there are certain Humours, as 
in the Brain, or the Heart, or what part foever they 
fhall place it in. Thus, by this Common-place, 
feeing that we can determine nothing concerning the 
Nature of the external Objects, we lufpend. 

CHAP. XIX. 

The Seventh Common-Place. 

T HE Seventh Place is, from the Quantities and 
Conjlitutions of Subjects, generally ftiled Compo- 
fitions. That we are enforced upon this ground to 
Sufpenfion concerning the Nature of things, is ma- 
nifeft; as, the {having of Goats-horn feems white, 
but in the Horn itfelf black; Filings of Silver feem 
black, but in the whole white; the Pieces of the 
Tanarian Stone polifh’d feem white, the whole feems 
yellow; Sands taken fingly (ecm rugged; all together 
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in a heap, fmooth ; Hellebore eaten young and dow¬ 
ny, fuffocates, but at full Growth it doth not ; 
W ine drunk moderately, ftrengthens ; exceffively, 
weakens: Meat commonly fhews a different Pow¬ 
er, according to the Quantity ; Excefs thereof, for 
the mod part, opprefleth the Body with Crudities 
and cholerick Humours. Now as to thefe we are 
able to fay. What the thin Parts of the Horn fcem 
feparated, and what they feem compacted; what the 
minute Parts of Silver, and what the whole confiding 
of thofe Parts ; what a little Piece of the Tartarian 
Stone, and what the whole: So likewife in Sands, 
Hellebore, Wine, Meat, we can exprefs what they 
are relatively; but the Nature of the things them- 
felves we cannot, by reafon of the Difference which 
happens in Compofition. Generally, healthful things 
are hurtful, if we take too much of them ; and hurt¬ 
ful things hurt not, if we take but little of them. 
This is mod evident in Medicine; a jud Meafurein 
their Compofition is beneficial; but fometimes to 
put in ever fo little more or left, is not only not be¬ 
neficial, but deftrucfive, and often deadly. Thus 
Quantities and Compofitions confound the Exidence 
of external Objects, whereby we are judly reduced 
to Sufpenfion, not being able to affirm any thing 
of the external ObjedL 

CHAP. XX. 

The Eighth Common-Place. 

T 'HE Eighth Place is. From Relation ; for every 
thing having Relation to fome other, what 
they are fimply in their own Nature, we fufpend 
from affirming. (The term [fs] here and elfewhere 
we ufe improperly for Seems ; which is as much as to 
fay. Every thing feems to have relation to lome o- 
ther.) This is faid to be two ways; one is to the 
thing judging, for the External Objedl appear¬ 
ed fuch to the Thing judging; the other is to the 
Things which arc confidered together with it, as 
Right to Left. 

That ail things are relative, we argued before, as 
well to the thing judging ; for the Appearance of a 
thing is what it feems to this Animal, to that Man, 
to fuch a Senfe, to fuch a Habit: As Iikewife to the 
things feen together with it ; for every thing appears 
by luch a Commiltion, fuch a Manner, fuch a 
Compofition, fuch a Quantity, fuch a Pofition. 

That all things aie relative, may alio be argued 
thus: Whether are different things different from Re¬ 
lame.', or not? If not different, then they are Rela¬ 
tives ; if different, fince every thing that differs from 
another is relative, (as implying a relation to that 
from which it differs) they are relative by Difference. 
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Again, of things, fome, according to the Dot. 
matiils, are Supreme Genus's; others, mod Special 
Species ; others. Genus’s and Species: But all thefe 
are relative, therefore there is nothing that is not re¬ 
lative. 

Moreover they fay, that of things, fome are ma- 
nifed, fome unmanifeft. The manifed (Phenome¬ 
na's) fignify the unmanifeft ; the unmanifeft are fig. 
nify’d by the Phenomena's, for they hold Phenome¬ 
na's to be the Sight of the unmanifeft things; but the 
fignificant and the fignificate are Relatives, therefore 
all things are relative. 

Befides, of things, fome are like, fome unlike • 
fome are equal, others unequal; but thefe are Rela¬ 
tives, therefore all things are relative. 

Even he who faith. All things are not relative 
confirmed that they are relative: For by the Argu¬ 
ments wherewid he oppugns us, he fheweth, that 
this Aflertion, All things are relative , hath reference 
only to us, but not to all in general. 

Thus all things being relative, what every Objeft 
is in its own Nature we cannot fay, but only what 
it appears in Relation: Whence it follows, that, as 
to the Nature of the dings, we fufpend. 

CHAP. XXI. 

The Ninth Common-Place. 

'7' HE* Ninth Place is from frequent or rare Con- 
tingence , thus deduced: The Sun is certainly 
much more wonderful than a Comet; yet becaufe 
one is feen every Day, the other feldom, the Comet 
makes us wonder fo much, as to think fome ftrange 
thing is portended thereby, the Sun not fo. But if 
we fhould imagine the Sun to appear but feldom, 
and as foon as he had enlightned all things, prefently 
to withdraw, and leave all in Darknefs, we fhould 
therein find much Caufe of wonder. Earthquakes 
trouble us far more at firft, than when we are us’d to 
them. How doth a Man admire the Sea at firft 
View ? Even corporeal Beauty ftrikes us much more 
at the firft Sight, than after we have been accuftomed 
and acquainted with it. Moreover, things that are 
fcarce are efteemed, the common not efteemed. If 
Water were hard to be got, how much would it be 
prized above all things which we now value at fo 
high Rates ? If Gold were as common as Stones, 
who would hoard it up ? Since therefore the fame 
things are fometimes efteemed wonderful or precious, 
fometimes not fuch, according to their Scarcity or 
Commonnefs, we infer, that, How things feem 
according to their frequent or rare Contingences, 
we may perhaps fay ; but fimply, what thefe exter- 


* This Ninth place Laertius faith that Phaverinui reckons the eighth, and Sextus and ^nefidemus the tenth ; and that which it the tenth, 
Sextus mate i the eighth, Phavorinut the ninth. But ip the Editions, and M a a. of Sextan, the ninth it the fame at with Laertiuf, the 
Unth is with Laeretut the fifth. 
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n al Objects are in themfelves, we cannot ; and 
therefore fufpend. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Tenth Common-Place. 

T HE Tenth Place chiefly concerns Morals , as 
being drawn from Injlitutions, Cujloms, Laws, 
Fabulous Perfuaftons, and Dogmatick Opinions. 

In/litution is the Election of a Courfe of Life, or 
any other thing, which is done by one or many ; as 
by Diogenes, or the Lacedemonians. 

Law is a Covenant written by the Magiftrate, 
which whofoever tranfgrefleth is punifhed. 

Cujiom or owiQoia, they differ nothing) is 

the Approbation of fomething by the common Con¬ 
tent of many, which he who tranfgrefleth is not pu- 
mihed ; as, it is a Law that we commit not Adul¬ 
tery ; a Cuftom, that we lie not with our Wives in 
publick. 

Fabulous Perfuafton is the Approbation of feigned 
Things which never were; fuch are the Stories of 
Saturn, which yet fome believe true. 

Dogmatick Opinion is the Approbation of fomething 
which feems to be confirmed by fome Reafon or De- 
monftration ; as that Atoms, Homoiomeria’s, Leaft- 
parts, or the like, are the Elements of Things. 

Of thefe, we oppofe fometimes one of the fame kind 
to another of that kind-, fometimes one kind to another. 
For Example, Cuftom to Cuftom, thus; Some /Ethio¬ 
pians paint the Skins of their Children, we do not 
fo. The Perjians think it decent to wear Garments 
ftained like Flowers, we think it indecent. Some 
Indians lie with their Wives in publick, moft People 
think it unfeemly. 

Law to Law, thus: Amongft the Romans, he 
who quits his Inheritance doth not quit his Father’s 
Name; amongft the Rhodians he is forced to quit it. 
At Tauris in Scythia, there was a Law, That 
Strangers fhould be facrific’d to Diana-, amongft us, 
it is prohibited -to put a Man to Death in a Temple. 

Injlitution to Inftitution ; as, that of Diogenes to 
that of Ariftippus ; that of the Lacedemonians to that 
oi the Italians. 

Fabulous Perfuajtons to Fabulous Perfuaftons ; as, 
when we fay, that 'Jupiter is fometimes called Fa¬ 
ther of Men and Gods; fometimes the Ocean is fo 

called, as, 

Ocean the Sire af Gods, Thetys the Mather. 

Dogmatick Opinions, one to another ; as when we 
fay, Some aflert one Element, others infinite j and 
fome hold the Soul to be mortal, others immortal j 
fome hold the World to be governed by Providence, 
others not. 
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Again, we oppofe Cuftom to fomething of diffe¬ 
rent kind, as to Law, when we fay. Adultery is 
forbidden amongft us, ufed amongft the Maffageiet 
as a thing indifferent; according to Eudoxus the Gni- 
dian, in his firft Book. It is prohibited amongft us 
to lie with our Mothers ; in Perfia nothing fo fre¬ 
quent as to marry them. The Egyptians marry 
their Sifters, which we are forbidden by Law. 

To Injlitution ; as there are very few who will lie 
with their Wives in publick; yet Crates did fo with 
Hipparchia. Diogenes wore his upper Coat continu¬ 
ally ; it is not our ufe to do fo. 

To Fabulous Perfuaftons: As it is fable J, that Sa¬ 
turn eat his Children ; but with us it is a Cuftom to 
bring up our Children. Again, we ufe to worfhip 
the Gods, as good, not fubjedf to ill; but the Poets 
feign them to be wounded, to envy, and the like. 

To Dogmatical Opinion : It is a Cuftom with us 
to pray to the Gods for good Things ; but Epicurus 
denies the Gods take any care of us. Again, Ari- 
Jlippus thought it an indifferent thing to wear a Wo¬ 
man’s Garment, we think it indecent. 

We oppofe Injlitution to Law , thus: There is a 
Law, that no Man fhall ftrike a free Perfon; yet 
Wreftlers ftrike one another, following the Inftituti¬ 
on of their Life. Homicide is forbidden, yet Gladia¬ 
tors kill one another, upon the fame ground. 

Fabulous Perfuaftons to Inftitution ; as when We 
fay. Fables tell us that Hercules ferved Ompbale,. fpun, 
and did other Actions of a moft effeminate Perfon ; 
but Hercules’s Inftitution of Life was generous. 

To Dogmatick Opinion-, as Wreftlers addicted to 
the Purfuit of Glory, as of a good thing, chufe a la¬ 
borious kind of Lifej but many Philofophers aflert 
Glory to be an ill thing. 

We oppofe Law to Fabulous Perfuafton-, as. The 
Poets introduce the Gods committing Adulteries, and 
the like; but, with us, the Law prohibits fuch 
things. 

To Dogmatick Opinion ; as, Chryfippus holds it a 
thing indifferent to fie with Mothers or Sifters ; the 
Law forbids it. 

We oppofe Fabulous Perfuaftons to Dogmatick O- 
pinion. As, the Poets fay, Jupiter came down on 
Earth to lie with mortal Women; but the Dogma- 
tifts think this impoffible. Again, the Poets fay,, 
that Jupiter, through exceflive Grief for Sarpedon , 
let fall Drops of Blood upon the Earth ; but it is a 
Tenet of Philofophers, that the Gods are not fubjedl 
to any Paffion. Likewife the Dogmatifts take away 
Hippocentaurs, inftancing them as Examples of In- 
exiftency. Many other Prefidents might be alledg- 
ed, but let thefe ferve. 

Now there being fo great difference, (as appeareth 
alfo by this Place) what the Subjferft is in its own Na¬ 
ture, we cannot fay ; but only what it feems as to 
that Inftitution, this Law, this Cuftom, bfc. 

Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, upon this ground alfo we fufpend concern¬ 
ing the Nature of external Objedls. 

CHAP. XXIIL 

The Five Common-Places. 

T HE > later Scepticks deliver Five Common- 
Places of Sufpcnfion; the firft from Difagree- 
,„ ;n i ; the fccond reducing to Infinite ; the third from 
Relation to fomething-, the fourth, Hypothetick ; the 
filth Alternate. 

The firft Place, from Difagreement, is that by 
■which we find an indetermined Difagreement con¬ 
cerning the thing in the Pra&ice of Life, and a- 
moneft Philofophers ; whence, not being able to 
prove or di(prove either fide, we are reduced to Suf¬ 
pcnfion. - 

The fecond Place, from Infinite , confifteth in 
this; whatfoever is alledged in proof of the Thing 
propofed, we fay requireth fomething elfe whereby 
that may be proved; and that likewife fomething 
eife, and fo to infinite; fo that not having a ground 
v hereon to fix our Beginning, we fufpend. 

The Third, from Relation: Of this Place we have 
treated already. 

The Fourth, Hypothetick, is when the Dogmatifts, 
perceiving themfelves reduc’d to infinite, begin upon 
fome ground which they prove not, but would have 
it fimply granted without Demonftration. 

The Fifth, Alternate , is when that by which we 
Ihould prove a thing, requireth itfelf to be proved by 
that thing; then, becaufe we cannot aflume either to 
maintain the other, we fufpend. 

That all Queftions may be reduced to thefe Places, 
we fhew briefly thus. Whatfoever is propounded, 
is either fenfible or intelligible; but which foever it 
be, there is Difagreement concerning it. Some hold 
thatSenfiblesonly are true, fome thatlntelligiblesonly; 
others, that fome Senfibies, and fome Intelligibles. 
Whether will they fay, the Controverfy is dijudica- 
b!e, [capable of Decifion] or indijudicable? If indi¬ 
judicable, it is fit we fufpend ; for in things indijudi- 
cably repugnant, it is not poffible to affert: But if 
dijudicablc, 0 we ask how it fliall be judged? As a 
Senfible, (f or we will firft take that for Inftance) 
whether by a Senfiblc or by an Intelligible? If by a 
Scnfible, forafmuch as we difagree concerning Sen¬ 
fibies, even that Senfible will require another for its 
Proof; which other, if it be Senfible, will require 
another, and fo to infinite: But if a Senfible require 
to be determined by an Intelligible, tbrafmuch as In¬ 
telligibles alfo are controverted,’ that (as being intel¬ 
ligible) will require Adjudication and Proof; which 
■way (hall it be proved ? If by an Intelligible, they 
xun, as before, into infinite. If by a Senfible, for- 

• Laertius aferibes thefe to Agrifpa. 
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afmuch as Intelligible was afluraed for proof of * 
Senfible, and a Senfible for proof of an Intelligible 
the Alternate Common-place is brought in. ° ’ 

But if to avoid this, the Difputant would alTume 
fomething as granted, without demonftrating it 
whereby to demonftrate the Confequent, the hypothe¬ 
tical Place occurs, which is inextricable. For if he 
be creditable in Things which he requires to be grant¬ 
ed and fuppofed, we likewife may be creditable in 
requiring their Contraries to be granted. If that be 
true which he fuppofeth, he renders it fufpicious by 
fuppofing (not proving) it; if falfe, his Foundation 
is unfound. Further, if fuch a Suppofition conduce 
any thing to Proof, let him fuppofe the Thing in 
Queftion, rather than another Thing by which he 
would prove it. If it be abfurd to fuppofe the thinn 
controverted, it is alfo abfurd to fuppofe the ground 
upon which we build it. That all Senfibies are Re¬ 
latives is manifeft, for (as fuch) they relate to thofe 
who have Senfe. It is therefore evident, that what¬ 
foever fenfible Thing is propofed to us, may eafily be 
reduced to one of thefe five Places. 

So likewife we argue concerning Intelligibles. If 
the Controverfy be indijudicable, we fhall be allow¬ 
ed to fufpend ; if dijudicable by an Intelligible, it runs 
Into Infinite ; if by a Senfible, we drive them to the 
■Alternate Place : For the Senfible being controverted, 
as not capable of being judged by itfelf, becaufe of 
running into infinite, will require an Intelligible, as 
the Intelligible the Senfible. He who hereupon would 
aflume any thing as granted, is as foolifh on the other 
fide. Further, an Intelligible is relative, for it is 
fuch in reference to the Intelligent; and if it were 
indeed fuch as it is named, it would not be contro¬ 
verted. Thus we reduce Intelligibles alfo to thefe 
five Places. Whereupon we are neceflitated to fuf- 
pend our A (Tent upon any Proposition. Thefe are 
the five Places introduced by the later Scepticks, not 
to exclude the other ten, but more varioufly to refel 
the Temerity of the Dogmatifis. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

The two other Common- Places. 

T HEY likewife deliver two Places more of Suf- 
penfion ; for feeing that whatfoever is compre¬ 
hended, feems to be comprehended (or utiderftooa) 
either through itfelf, or through fome other ; they feem 
to introduce an abfolute Inextricability of all 1 hings. 
That nothing is comprehemded through itfelf, they 
fay, is manifeft, from the Controverfy amongft na¬ 
tural Philofophers, concerning (I think) all Senfi¬ 
bies and Intelligibles : which Controverfy “ indijudi¬ 
cable, (not to be determined) by reafon that we can¬ 
not ufe either a Senfible or an Intelligible Criterie; 
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for whichfoever we take, it will be uncreditable, as fome may err by other Places dependent upon 

being controverted. theft:. 

for the fame Reafon they conceive that nothing But perhaps, the five Places of Sufpenfion are fuf- 
can be comprehended through fame other ; for if that ficient againil /Etiologicks. Fora Man mult cither 
through which it is comprehended, will continually alledge a Reafon which agreeth with ail Sects of Phi- 
require to be comprehended through fome other, they lofophy, and with Scepticifm, and with Phenomena's, 
run into the Alternate Place, or into Infinite. But if or not: But to alledge fuch a Reafon is impoffible, 
a Man will affume any thing as comprehended thro’ for all Phenomena’s and Non-apparents difagree ; and 
irfelf, by means whereof he would comprehend fome difagreeing, it will be required that a Caufe or Rea¬ 
der thing, to this it is repugnant, that nothing can fon thereof be given. Now if he alledge a Phenome- 
be comprehended through itfelf for the Reafons be- non for Reafon of a Phenomenon, or a Not-apparent 
fore aliedged. But how that which is repugnant can for Reafon of a Not-apparent, he runs into Infinite. 
be comprehended either through itfelf, or any other. If he prove one kind by the other, he incurs the Al- 
wx doubt, fince there appeareth no Criterie of Truth ternate Place. If he make a ftand any where, or 
or Comprehenfion; but without Demonftration, fay, that the Caufe (or Reafon) is fuch, as that it 
birns are deftroy’d, as we fhall prove hereafter. Hi- confifls with the thing by him aliedged, he fallcth 
tiicrto of the Places of Sufpenfion. into the Place of Relation, taking away that which 

is according to the proper Nature of the Thing ; or 
p n . n VV t, if he affume fomething by way of Suppofition, we 

CHAP. XXV. Ihall dj^n ow it Thus alfo may the Temerity of 

7he Places for Confutation of .iTtiologicks. Hie Dogmati/ls in ./Etiology be confuted. 


I N like manner, as we have delivered theft: Places 
of Sufpenfion, fome have laid down others, par¬ 
ticularly againft /Etiologies, (Allegations of Caufes 
or Reafons) becaufe the Dogmatifts pleafe themfelves 
exceedingly therein. Mneftdemus delivers eight Pla¬ 
ces, whereby he conceives all Dogmatick /Etiology 
may be refelled, as defedive. 

The Firjl, for that the kind of Etiology, which 
is converfant in Things not apparent, hath not an 
acknowledged Proof from apparent Things. 

The Second, for that there are many great Reafons 
to induce an Inclination, and but one aliedged. 

The 'Third, for that of Things done orderly, Rea¬ 
fons are given that (hew no Order. 

The Fourth, for that taking Phenomena's as they 
are, they think they comprehend Things not appa¬ 
rent, as they are likewife ; for Things not apparent 
are perhaps effected the fame way as Phenomena's, 
perhaps fome other peculiar way. 

The Fifth, for that all (very nigh) give Reafons, 
according to their own particular fuppofed Grounds, 
not according to the general and univerfally received 
ways of Difputation. 

The Sixth, for that they often take for granted 
Rich Things as are eafily comprehenfible; but omit 
their Contraries, tho’ equally probable. 

The Seventh, for that they allcdge Reafons not 
only repugnant to Phenomena's, but even to their 
own Suppofitions. 

The Eighth, for that the Things which appear, 
and thofe which are controverted, being equally du¬ 
bious, they would prove their Opinion concerning 
doubtful Things, by Things as doubtful. 

He addeth, that it is poffible, in ^Etiologicks 

* What Axioms are, fee in the Doflrine of the Stoicku 


CHAP. xxvr. 

The Phrafes of the Scepticks. 

Tj'Orafmuch as in ufing thefe Places of Sufpenfion,. 

we exprefs ourfelves by fome particular Phrafes, 
which declare the fceptical Affedion, and our own 
Paffion, as. Not more , Not to be defined, and the 
like, it follows, that we treat of thefe. 

Let u$ begin with this. Not more, for which fome* 
times we fay. Nothing more-, not ufing (as fome 
conceive) not more in particular Queftions; and no¬ 
thing more, in the general; but both promifeuoufly. 
We therefore will treat of them both under one. It 
is an imperfed Exprelfion, as when we fay Jiort.il, 
we imply ofr* ; and when wAare<*, we imply 
•xt.nr eta. id it ; fo when we fay. Not more, it is as 
much as to fay. Not more this than that, upwards 
nor downwards. There are fome Scepticks, who 
for the Interrogation i ufe 77, Which more, this or 
that ? taking 77, cafually, as if they fliould fay, Jin 77, 
Why more this than that ? Interrogations are com¬ 
monly ufed for m Axioms; as. 

To what Man is the Wife of Jove unknown ? 

And Axioms for Interrogations, as, I would know 
where Dion dwells ? and, 1 demand for what Caufe 
a Poet is admir'd ? Menander ufeth 77 for Jin 77' j as 
Ti yi iyd eg.Tt*.eimLuv. 

This Phrafe, Not more this than that, declareth. 
likewife our Affedion, by which we are brought, by 
reafon of the Equivalence of contrary things, to- 
; we mean Equivalence, in that which ap¬ 
peareth probable to us. Contraries are thofe which 
generally 
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generally oppugn one another j ’Appe4** is an incli¬ 
ning to neither. Now this Phrafe, Not more, tho’ 
it feem to imply Affent or Denial, we ufe not that 
manner, bot indifferently and improperly, either by 
way of queftion, or for / know not to -which of theje I 
jJ: hi affent, and to which lfhould not affent. But 
being requir’d to declare what feemeth to us, we ufe 
the Phrafe by which we declare it indifferently. 
Know like wife, that when we fay. Not more , we 
aflert not that the Doubt is true, but only exprefs 
what appeareth to us. 

The next is Aphafia ; Phafis is taken two ways, 
generally and particularly: generally for any Speech, 
declaring Affertion or Denial, as. It is Day, It is not 
Day: particularly, for Affertion only ; in which 
Acception, the Negatives are not called *«'<rnr. A- 
phafia therefore is a Renunciation of Phafts, in the 
general Signification, which comprehends both Affir¬ 
mation and Negation. It is that Affection by which 
we neither affert a thing, nor deny it. We aflume 
Aphafia , not becaufe the Nature of things is fuch, as 
neceifarily move it; but declaring, that at prefent 
we are thus afiedled, as to thefe or thole Queftions. 
Always remember, that we neither affert nor deny 
any thing unapparent, but yield to thofe which move 
us pathetically, and neceffarily compel us to affent. 

Thefe Phrafes, my* i £ * n 39 ’sftsr, 

% ix. hNyy'fi), Perhaps, and Not perhaps, 
we ule Cor, Perhaps it is. Perhaps it is not. 1 hus, 
lor brevity, we take. Not perhaps, for. Perhaps it is 
not. Here again we conteft not about Words, nor 
enquire what they naturally fignify, but take them 
indifferently. Thefe Phrafes declare an Aphafia ; 
for he who faith. Perhaps it is, implies its contrary 
to be as probable, becaufe he affents not that this is. 
The fame of the reft. 

'Em?*, / fufpend, we take for, I cannot fay whe¬ 
ther I ought to believe or disbelieve the thing propofed, 
declaring. That the things feem equal to us, as to 
Belief and Unbelief; whether they are equal in them- 
felves, we aflert nor, but fpeak of the P hanomenon, 
as it incurs into our Senfe. 'E-m-fe, Sufpenfion, is fo 
called, dm n £ Jictuoatv, from the Mind’s be¬ 

ing held in Sujptiife, betwixt aliening and denying, 
through Equivalence of the thing queltion’d. The 
fame we fay concerning 

'OoJir if a, / determine nothing; we con¬ 

ceive to be, not limply to fpeak a thing, but to pro¬ 
nounce an unmanifell thing with Affent. Thus per¬ 
haps the Sceptick will be found to determine nothing, 
not fo much as this, I determine nothing. For it is 
not a dogmatical Opinion, (that is, an Aflent to 
fomething not manifeft) but a Phrafe declaring our 
Affedtion. When therefore the Sceptick faith, I de¬ 
termine nothing, he meancth, I am fit a fife tied at the 
prefent, as not dogmatically to affert or deny any of the 
things controverted. This he faith, as expreffing how 
they appear to him, not pronouncing it enunciatively 
w» ii Perfuafion. 
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’A ookm is a Palflon of the Mind, whereby we nei¬ 
ther aflert nor deny things dogmatically controvert¬ 
ed, that is, not manifeft. When therefore the Seep, 
tick faith. All are undefinable, he taketh are for ap¬ 
pear fo to him; he faith All, not Beings, but thofe 
not manifejl, controverted by the Dogmatifis. Inde¬ 
finable, that is. Net to be preferred before their Con¬ 
traries, or common Rcpugnants, by Belief or Disbelief 
And as he who faith, Ambulo, implieth, Ego amiti. 
lo ; fo he who faith, All things are indefinite , impli¬ 
eth, as to us, or, as it feemeth to me. The Mean¬ 
ing therefore is this, All things controverted by th e 
Dogmatifts appear fo to me, as that I think none of 
them more worthy Belief than its contrary. 

The fame is our Meaning when we fay, AH are 
incomprehenfeble ; we take [all] in the fame Senfe, 
and imply [to me,] as if we ihould fay. Ail things 
controverted among the Dogmatifts feem to me ineem- 
prehenfible. We affirm not, they are incomprehen- 
fible in their own Nature, but declare our own Af¬ 
fedtion, that we conceive we underftand them not, 
by reafon of the Equivalence of Contraries. 

Likewife the Phrafe, ie3.-mb.nSd, and i en-mAau- 
Cdt *>, declares our own Affedtion ; by which the 
Sceptick, for the prefent, neither aflerts nor denies 
any of the things not manifeft that are in Controver- 
fy. This is evident from what hath been faid upon 
the other Phrafes. 

When we fay. To every Speech an equal Speeds is 
oppofite, we mean, to every Speech that we have 
examined. Speech, we take not limply, but for that 
which aflerteth fomething dogmatically, that is, of 
a thing not manifeft, not only by Premifes and 
Conclufion, but any other way. Equal, we take 
not Amply, but as to Belief and Disbelief. Is oppo¬ 
fite, we take generally for is repugnant, implying, 
as I think. W hen therefore we fay, To every Speech 
there is an equal Speech oppofite ; the Meaning is. To 
every Speech that I have examined, which ajferteth any 
thing dogmatically, there feemeth to me to be oppofite 
another Speech, ajfierting likewife dogmatically, equal to 
it for Belief or Disbelief. Thus this Expreffion is 
not dogmatical, but the Signification of an human 
Affedlion, which is that which appeareth to the Per- 
fon affedted. Some there are who pronounce it thus, 
To every Speech, to oppofe an equal Speech ; laying this 
down as a Precept, That to every Speech dogmati¬ 
cally aflerting any thing, we Ihould oppofe the Speech 
which dogmatically aflerteth its contrary. 1 hus, 
addreffing their Words to the Sceptick, they ufe the 
Infinitive for the Imperative, To oppofe, for. Let us 
oppofe. They advis’d the Sceptick not to be deceived 
by the Dogmatifts, nor to give over his Inquifit.on; 
for the Indiflu rbanee which they conceive accompa¬ 
nies thofe who fufpend their Aflent in every thing, 
as we faid before. 

It is not neceffary to alledge more of thefe rnra- 
fes i even of thefe alledged fome m^jht have^t«n 
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(•pared ; but take it for a Rule, In all the Sceptical 
Phrafes, we affirm not that the Phrafes themfelves are 
true; for we lay, that Tome may be taken away by 
others, and are circumfcribed by thofe very things 
of which they are fpoken ; as purgative Medicines 
expel not only Humours, but, together with the 
Humours, themfelves out of the Body. Moreover, 
we fay that we ufe them not, as properly fignify ing 
the thing to which they are applied, but indifferently, 
or (if they will fo call it) improperly ; for it becomes 
not the Sceptick to conteft about Words. This we 
may the better do, in that the Words are faid not to 
fignify any thing purely in themfelves, but relatively, 
anJ therefore as well in reference to the Scepticks. 
Furthermore, it mull be remember’d, that we pro¬ 
nounce them not generally of all things, but of the 
not manifeff, and thofe which are dogmatically con¬ 
troverted. The Phenomenon (that which appeaieth 
to us) we declare ; but of the Nature of the external 
Object:, we affirm nothing. By what hath been 
laid, 1 conceive, that all Sophifms brought againff 
the Sceptical Phrafes may be refolved. 

CHAP, xxvir. 

Wherein Scepticilm differs from thofe Philofophical 
Sells which are mofl like it ; and firjl, wherein it 
difers from the Philofophy of Heraclitus. 

H Aving declared the Signification of Scepticifm, 
its Parts, its Criterie, its End, its Places of 
Sufpenfion, its Phrafes, and its Charaller ; it follow¬ 
ed that we explicate briefly, wherein it differs from 
thofe Sells which feem mojl like it, that by this means 
we may the better underftand it. 

We will begin with the Philofophy of Heraclitus. 
That this differs from our Inffitution, is evident; 
for Heraclitus aflerteth dogmatically concerning ma¬ 
ny things not manifeff, which (as I faid before) we 
do not. But forafmuch as the Followers of ALnefe- 
dtinus faid, the Sceptick Inffitution is the Way to the 
Heraclitian Philofophy; becaufe that Contraries ap¬ 
pear in the fame thing , is precedent to Contraries are 
in the fame thing : But the Scepticks fay. Contraries 
appear in the fame thing j and the Heraclitians go on 
farther, affirming. Contraries are in the fame thing : 
we anfwer, That Contraries appear in the lame 
thing, is not a Dcxffrine of the Scepticks, but a thing 
evident by Senfe, not to the Scepticks only, but to all 
other Philofophers and Men; as none dare deny, but 
Honey to the Sound is fweet ; to fuch as have the 
Overflowing of the Gall, bitter. Hereupon, the 
Heraclitians begin from the common Praenotion of 
Men, as we do alfo, and perhaps other Sedfe: 
Wherefore if they had taken this Sentence, There are 
Contraries in the fame thing, as from this Saying, All 
ore incomprebenflle , ox from, I determine nothing , or 
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fome other of that kind, perhaps they might colledt 
rightly what they fay; but fince they have fome 
Principles incident not only to us, but to other Phi¬ 
lofophers, and even to the Courfe of Life itfelf, why 
fhould any fay our Inffitution is preparative to the 
Philofophy of Heraclitus, more than to any other 
Sedf, or to the Courfe of Ljfe itfelf, feeing all of us 
ufe thefe in common ? Neither know I whether the 
Sceptical Inffitution divert not from the Philofophy of 
Heraclitus , rather than conduce to it; fince the 
Sceptick reprehends, as temerarious, all that Heracli¬ 
tus aliened dogmatically, contradidling his Conflagra¬ 
tion, contradidfing alfo his Tenent, That there are 
Contraries in the fame thing -, and to every Doctrine 
of Heraclitus, (deriding the Temerity of the Dogma¬ 
tics) he faith, I comprehend not, I determine not, (as 
before) which oppugns the Hiraclitians. But it is 
abfurd to fay. That an Inffitution, which oppugns 
another, is the Way preparative to the Dilcipline it 
oppugns. Therefore it is abfurd to fay, That the 
Sceptical Inffitution is the Way to the Heraclitian 
Philofophy. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Philofophy of 
Democritus. 

TN the like manner, the Philofophy of Democritus 
is faid to be all one with Scepticifm , in that it 
feems to ufe the fame Matter; for from the Appear¬ 
ance of Honey, to fome fweet, to fome bitter, De¬ 
mocritus argued, that in itfelf it is neither fweet nor 
bitter, and thereupon ufed to fay, Not more, a Scep¬ 
tick Phrafe. But this Phrafe, Not more, is taken by 
the Scepticks, and by the Democritians, after a diffe¬ 
rent manner. The Democritians fignify by it, that 
neither it ; but we, that we know not whether both of 
the Phenomena's are, or whether neither is: Herein 
we diffent from them. But far greater is the Diffe¬ 
rence in that Democritus faith. Atoms and Vacuum 
truly are ; that herein he differs from us, (though he 
begm with the Inequality and Dilagreement of Phe¬ 
nomena's) I conceive it needlefs to prove. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Cyrenaick Sell. 

S OME affirm the Cyrenaick Sedt to be the fame 
with Scepticifm, forafmuch as it holds, that the 
AffeHions themfelves only are comprehended. Never- 
thelefs it is different from Scepticifm ; for it holds 
Pleafure, and a light Motion of the Ftejb, to be the 
End ; we, Indijlurbance , to which the End they 
propofe is contrary. For whether Pleafure be prefent 
or abfent, he who aflerts it to be the End is diffus¬ 
ed, as we laid ° before. Befidcs, we fufpend only 
4 B from 


Chap. 7. 
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from afferting any thing concerning external Ob¬ 
jects ; but the Cyrenaicks affirm they are of an incom- 
prehenfible Nature. * 

CHAP. XXX. 

Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Inftituiion cf 
Protagoras. 

T^Rotagoras will have Man to be mv-rnv pgufedizev 
■» idT&v, the Mcafure of all things ; of Beings, as 
they are ; of not Beings, as they are not. By f i&Tgyv, 
he means the Criterie ; by or^pui-mv,^ of 

Things ; which is as much as to fay, Man is the Cri¬ 
terie of all things ; of Beings, as they are ; of not Be¬ 
ings, as they are not. Hereupon he aflerts the Phce- 
nomena’s to be particular to every one, and thus 
brings in the relative Common-place, whereby he 
feems to have Community with the Pyrrhonians ; but 
he differs from them, as we fhall eafily find in expli¬ 
cating his Opinion. He faith, Matter is fluid, and 
being in perpetual Fluxion, Appofltions are made itiftead 
of Su/flrablions, and the SenJ'es are tranfmutated and 
changed, according to the feveral Ages and Coiiftituti- 
cns of the Body. He faith alfo. The ReaJ'ons (or 
Powers) of all Phenomena's are fubjetfcd in Matter-, 
fo that Matter, in itfelf, is all things which it appears 
unto all. But Men at different times perceive things 
different, by reafon of their different Habits: He 
whofc Conflitution is found, of the things which are in 
Matter, perceiveth thofe which are capable of appear¬ 
ing to fuel) Pcrfons ; they who are otherwife difpofed, 
perceive the things which are capable of appearing to 
Perfms of a contrary Conflitution. The fame Reafon 
there is in the Difference of Ages, in Sleeping and Wa- 
king, and in all kinds of Habits. Man therefore, 
according to him, is the Criterie of things that Are ; 
fer all things which appear to Men, Are } thofe which 
appear not to any Man, Are not. Thus, we fee, he 
dogmatically afferted, That Matter is fluid, and that 
the Reafons of all Phenomena’s are fubjtiled in it ; 
wherein we, as being things not manifeft, fulpend 
our Aflent. 


Part XII. 

Fourth, inftituted by Philo and Charmides : f 0 m e 
alfo a Fifth, by Antiochus. We will begin with the 
moft anctent. Some hold Plato to be Dogmatick 
others Aporematick (dubitative;) others, in f om ’ 
things, Dogmatick ; in fome, Aporematick. For 'm 
his Gymnaftick Difcourfes, where Socrates is intro¬ 
duced deriding or difputing with the Sopbifls, they fay 
he hath a Gytnnaflick and Aporematick CharaiW■ 


but when he declareth his own Opinion in thePerlbn 
of Socrates, Timesus, or the like, a Dogmatifl. A s 
for thofe who fay he is a Dogmatifl, or in fome 
things Dogmatick, in others Aporematick, we fhall 
not need to meddle with them ; for they acknow¬ 
ledge that he diflents from us. Whether he be,pure¬ 
ly Sccptick, we difeourfe at large in our Hypotnnema- 
ta -, we fhall now only examine it briefly, according 
to Permcdotus and ALncJidemus, (for they chiefly un¬ 
dertook this Task) who fay, that Plato, when he 
aflerted concerning Idea's, or that there is Providence, 
ox that Life joined with Virtue is to be preferred before 
Life joined with Vice: If he affent to thefe as exiftent, 
he averreth dogmatically ; if he affent as to the more 
probable, he differs from the Sceptick Character, in 
preferring one before the other, as to Belief and Dif- 
belief, as is manifeft from what hath been faid al¬ 
ready. Nor though he pronounce things fccptically 
in his Gymnaflicks, is he therefore a Sceptick ; for he 
who afierteth any one thing dogmatically, or pre- 
ferreth any Phantafy before another, for Belief or 
Disbelief of a thing not manifeft, followeth the Dog- 
matick Charadfer, as Timon fheweth, fpeaking of 
Xenophanes: For (having often commended him, 
infomuch that he writes his Silli in his Perfon) he 
maketh him to complain, and fay, 

1 wijh my Soul were fubtle, and her Eye 
So Jharp, as might 0 both Sides at once defery. 

Loft in the doubtful Way, I long have ftraid; 
Even though (grown old) I had with Care effay’tl 
Every Opinion, fearch'd all Theory: 

For unto which could I my Mind apply ? 

All into one Refolve ; and this One ever 
Drawn into One like Nature doth perfevere. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Academick Phi- 
lofophy. 

S OME hold the Academick Philofbphy to be the 
fame with Scepticifm-, let us therefore examine it. 

It is faid, there we;e no more than th.iee Academies -, 
One, the moft ancient, inftituted by Plato-, the Se¬ 
cond, and middle Academy , by Arceftlaus, Difciple 
of Pdemon ; the Third, and new Academy, by Car- 
neades and Clitomachus. There are who reckon a 

fpheriH Thfcfe^s^t^mrant aJTM&ftffc 

’Steriet ccncernine tin. Gcds. Late:. m JCmpb. 


Whence he alfo calls him -hztimtpov, and not ablb- 
lutely dnipcv, void of Pride, thus ; 

p Xenophanes, not wholly free from Pride, 

The Fictions of old Homer did deride ; 

And fram'd a God, q whofe Figure doth diffent 
From Men ; equal each way ; intelligent. 

He calls him xan-nnpov, as being not quite ; 

and 'Oixu^amd-mv obtruaidlrv, for that he reproached 
and blamed the r fabulous way of Homer. Now 
Xenophanes 

S. 'Hi "Tit ; perhaps Jic-or. Laertius faith, lie held that Cii >> iff 
to the Figure refer <«r i.rai-ra, fuch is a Glebe. 1 H ‘ s 
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Xenophanes affected, beftdcs Prrnnotions (as others al¬ 
fo) that the Univerfe is one, and that God is of the 
fame Nature with all things ; that He is Spherical, Im - 
pajftblc. Immutable, and Rational: Whence it is eafy 
to (hew that Xenophanes differs from us. Moreover, 
from what we faid, it is manifeft that Plato, though 
of feme things he doubt, yet becaufe in others he af- 
ferti, concerning the Ehence of things not manifeft, 
and of tilings not manifeft, preferreth fome before 
others, is no Sceptick. 

Thofe of the new Academy, though they fay all 
things are incomprehenftble, differ from the Scepticks 
perhaps in faying, that all things are incomprehenfi- 
ble; for they aflert this, but the Sceptick admits it 
pcjjiblc that they may be comprehended. But more ap¬ 
parently they differ from us in the Dijudication of 
Good and Evil. For the Academicks fay, that 
tumething is Good and Ill, not after our manner, 
but as being perfuaded, it is more probable, that 
what they call Good is Good, than the contrary: 
Whereas we fay not that any thing is Good or III, 
as thinking what we fay is probable 3 but without 
Opinion, we follow the ordinary Courfe of Life, or 
otherwife we (hould do nothing. Moreover we hold 
Phantafies to be equal, as to Belief and Disbelief; but 
they, that fome are Credible, others Incredible. The 
Credible alfo they fubdivide into many Kinds; fome 
they hold to be Credible only; fome to be 
Credible and Circumcurrent 5 fome to be Credible 
and Circumcurrent, and Undijlrafted ; as, a Rope 
lying loofe in a dark Room, a Man receives a Cre¬ 
dible Phantafy from it, and runs away ; another con- 
fidering it more exactly, and weighing the Circum- 
ftances, as that it moves not, that it is of fuch Co¬ 
lour, and the like, to him it appears a Rope, accord¬ 
ing to Credible and Circumcurrent Phantafy. Undi- 
lirafled Phantafy is after this manner. It is report¬ 
ed, that Hercules brought Alcejlis back from the In- 
feri after her Death, and Ibew’d her to Admetus. He 
receiv’d a true and Circumcurrent Phantafy of Alcejlis ; 
but remembring {he was dead, his Phantafy was di- 
flradled from Aflent, and inclined to Disbelief. Now 
the new Academicks, before Phantafy, which is lim¬ 
ply Credible, prefer that which is Credible and Cir¬ 
cumcurrent ; and before both, that which is Credible , 
and Circumcurrent, and Undi/lrafled. For though 
both Academicks and Scepticks fay they believe fome 
things ; yet herein is a manifeft Difference between 
their Philofophies : To believe, is taken feveral ways ; 
fometimes for not to rejift, as a Boy is (aid to believe 
his Matter ; fometimes for ajjenting to another, with 
an carnejl refalute Defire of the thing ; as a Prodigal 
believes him, who perfuades him to live fumptuoufly: 
Now Carneades and Clitofnaebus ufing the word Be¬ 
lieve and Credible , as with vehement Inclination, we 
only for yielding, without Propenfity to any thing ; 
herein alfo we differ from them. 

We differ, likcwife from the new Academy, as to 
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what belongs to the End: They ufc in the Courfe of 
Life what is Credible!, we following Laws, Cuttoms 
and natural Affections, live- without engaging our 
Opinion. We might add more Inftances of the 
Difference between us, if it were not too large for 
our Defign. 

But Arcejilaus, Inftitutor and Prefident of the 
middle Academy, feems to me to participate fo much 
of the Pyrrhonian Rea(ons, as that his Inftitution and 
ours is almoft the fame. For neither is he found to 
affert concerning the Exiftence or Inexiftence of any 
thing, neither doth he prefer one thing before ano¬ 
ther for Belief or Disbelief3 but in all things he 
fufpends, holding Sufpenfion to be the End 5 which, 
as we faid, brings us to Indi/lurbance. He likewife 
holds particular Sufpenfions to be good, particular 
Aflertions to be ill. But if we may believe what is 
related of him, they fay, at firlt Sight he appears a 
Pyrrhonian, but was indeed a Dogmatijl 3 and that 
making trial, by Doubts, of his Difciples, whether 
they were capable of Plato’s DoClrine, he was thought 
to be Aporetick, but that to his more ingenious 
Friends he taught the Dodtrine of Plato: Whence 
Ari/lo of him 3 

Pyrrho behind, Plato before. 

And in the middle, Diodore. 

For, though a Platonick, he ufed the Diale&ick of 
Diodorus. 

Plato faith. As to (the Stoical Criterie) comprehen- 
Jive Phantafy, things are incomprehenftble ; as to the 
Natures rfthe things themfelves, comprehenftble. An- 
tiochus transferr’d the Stoick SeCt into the Academick : 
whence it was (aid of him,That he taught the Stoick 
Dcxftrine in the Academy 3 for he (hewed, that the 
Stoical Tenents were in Plato. Hereby it appears, 
the Sceptick Inftitution is different from the fourth 
and fifth Academy. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

IVhethcr Empirical Medicine be the fame with Scep¬ 
tici fm. 

S OME hold Empirical Medicine to be the fame 
with the Sceptick Philcfophy ; but we mud know 
(notwithftanding it holds, that things not manifeft 
are incomprehenfible) it is not the fame with Sccpti- 
cifm, neither is this Se£t fit for a Sceptick, who, in 
my Opinion, ought rather to purfue that which is 
called Methodick ; which alone, of all the SeCls of 
Medicine, feems to behave itfelf not temerarioufly m 
things not manifeft; nor arrogantly to determine 
whether they are comprehenfible or incomprehenli- 
ble 5 but following Phenomena's, it takes from them 
what feemeth profitable, according to the Courfe of 
the Scepticks. For, as we faid before, the common 
Life of a Sceptick confifts of four Parts, converfant 
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in the Inflmli 'um of Nature, in the Impulfion ofPaf- manner by the Methodic!*, may be referred to the 
fims, in the Confhtutions of Laws and Cujtcms, and Impulfion OUT Paffion *> » wB thofe which are 
in the Tradition of Arts. As a Seeptick therefore, by agreeable to Nature, as thofe which are not. Here, 
the Impulfion of Palfions, is brought from Thirft to in indeed thefe two Inftitutions agree, both difdaim 
Drink,from Hunger to Meat,and the like; fo a Metho- Opinion, and both ufe Words indiflterently } as the 
dick Phyfician is guided by the Palfions to that which Seeptick, I diftgn nothing , / comprehend nothing ; the 
is convenient, from Conftriaion of the Pores to Re- Methodick, wnivu, Jiizotr, and the like. The 
laxation, as when we Ihun the Condenfetion of word tofugic alfo he takes, without Opination, for 
Cold, by going into the Sunfhine ; from Relaxation an A&ion, whereby we are deduced from apparent 
of the Pores to Conftruftion, as when fweating im- Palfions, natural and preternatural, to thofe which 
moderately in a Bath, we retire to the cooler Air. feem convenient, as I fhewed in Thirft and Hunger. 
That the things contrary to Nature lead him to thofe The Methodicks therefore are nearer ally’d to the 
that are agreeable to Nature, is manifeft even from Scepticks than any other Medicinal Se&, as appears 
a Dog, who having got a Thorn in his Foot, en- by comparing them. Thus having difeourfed of 
deavours prel'ently to get it out. Not to reckon up thofe, which are of neareft Refemblance to the Sap- 
every thing, which were to exceed the Scope of a tick Inftitution, we conclude the general Part of 
Summary, I conceive, that all things faid in this Scepticifm, and the firft Book of our Summary. 


Of DIALECTICS 


The SECOND BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 

Whether a Seeptick can examine and difpute againjl AJfertions. 

H AVIN G undertaken an Inquifition of the prefled and fealed according to the Being thereof, in 
Dogmatifls, we will briefly, and by way of fuch manner as cannot be derived from that which 
Summary, examine every Part of that which hath no Being, perhaps even they themfelyes will 
they call Philofophy. But firft let us anfwcr them not be capable of examining or difputing againft that 
wro cry, A Seeptick is not capable to examine or com- which they comprehend not: As when the Stoick 
prebend Dogmatiek AJfertions. They argue thus : A difputed againft the Epicurean, who affirms that Sub- 
Seeptick either comprehends AJfertions, or not ; if he fiance is divided ; or, that God orders not the World 
comprehend them, how can he doubt of that, which by by Providence ; or, that Pleafwre is a Good ; Doth he 
his own Confejfion he comprehends ? If he doth not com- comprehend, or not ? If he comprehend, he, in fay- 
prehend them , he cannot difeourfe upon that which he ing thefe things art, wholly fubverts the Stoick Da- 
eornprehends not. For, as he who knows not {for Ex- £frine ; if he comprehends not, neither can he fay 
ample) what is -ri *$9’ o <du<u(«(Ath, or, a Theorem any thing againft it. The feme may be objected to 
by two T opicks, is not able to fay any thing of them : thofe of all other Se&s, when they offer to difpute 
So, he who knows not the particular AJfertion of the againft Opinions, which they conceive heterodox ; 
Dogmatifts, cannot difpute againft that, of which he fo as none of them can difpute againft another, up- 
knows anothing ; therefore a Seeptick cannot examine on any pretence whatfoever. Befides, (not to trifle) 
or difpute gainfl the AJfertions of Dogmatifts. in a word, all their Dogmatiek Learning will be fub- 

Who argue thus: Let them fay in what Senfe verted, and the Seeptick Philolbphy firmly eftablub- 
they ufe the word [ comprehend] whether fimply, for ed, if it be granted, that none can difpute of any 
,o under/land without affirming ought concerning the thing, which is not thus-comprehended. _ For who- 
Beings of the things whereon we difeourfe ; or not only foever aflerts dogmatically concerning a thing not cer- 
ro underftand, but to grant the being of thofe things, tain, aflerts, either as having comprehended it, or 
If they fay. To comprehend, is by Difeourfe to affient to not; if he hath not compre h e n ded it, what he feitn 
comprehenftve Phantafy, forafmuch as comprehenfive will not be creditable; if he hath comprehended it,. 
Phantafy proceeds from a thing that hath Being, im- he muft fey, that he did it c i ther through the way 
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i,ing itfetf* and by feme AS incidents *,orbr 
foine Inquifition »nd Eataminatraa. If through etfhlf 
u fame Aa incident to it a thing not manifeft be com- 
orehended, it cannot be faid to be not manifeft, but 

rt apparent to all, granted and not controvert- 
ut concerning every thing not manifeft, there 
is an irreconcilable Difference amongft them; where¬ 
fore the Dogmati/l, who afferts concerning the Be¬ 
ing of a thing not manifeft, doth not comprehend it 
through itfelf, and by an Aft incident to it. But, 
;f£y fame Inquifttien, how is he capable of enquiring 
or difput.ing, before he comprehends the thing itfelf, 
according to the Hypothefis propofed? For Inquifi- 
tion requiring that the thing after which we enquire 
be exactly comprehended ; and on the other fide, the 
Comprehenfion of the thing whereof we enquire, re¬ 
quiring firft Inquifition, by the ultimate Common¬ 
place of Sufpenfion, it will be impoffible for them to 
enquire and aflert dogmatically concerning things 
not manifeft. If they would begin from Comprehen- 
r u , (, we obje&, that they muft firft enquire before 
they can comprehend; if from Inqufition, that they 
muft comprehend before they can enquire. Where¬ 
fore they can neither comprehend, nor pofitively 
affirm concerning things not manifeft. So that this 
fooiifh dogmatick Flourilh will be taken away, and, 
as I conceive, the EpbeMck Philofbphy come in of 
itfelf. 

Now if they fay. They conceive it not neceflary, 
that fuch Comprehenfion precede Inquifitiorr, but 
fimple Intelle&ion only ; it is not impoffible but they, 
who fufpend as to things not manifeft, may difpute 
alfo; for the Sceptick, as I think, is not excluded 
from Intelle&ion, which arifeth from Phenomena’s 
that occur, and actually affetft us. Neither doth 
this neceflarily infer, that Intelligibles are exiftent; 
for we underftand not only things exiftent, but the 
inexiftent; whence the Epbe&ick, whether enqui¬ 
ring or underftanding, continueth in his Sceptick In- 
ftitution. For, that he aflcnta to things that occur 
to him by paffive Phantafy, as they appear to him, 
is manifeft. 
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tbofe who feem moft parfe-ftly converlant 
and accommodate our Difcourfe to that. 

CHAP. II. 

From whence the Ingufition againfl Dogmatifts Jhould 
begin. 

'T'HE Stoicks and feme others lay. The Parts of 
A Philofophy are three. Logick, Phyftck, Ethick ; 
they begin with the Logick, teaching that firft (yet 
there is no little Controversy, which of them they 
fhould begin withal.) Thefe we lhall follow, with¬ 
out engaging our Opinion. And becaufe the Afler- 
tions in thefe three Parts require Judgment and a 
Criterie, and the Difcourfe concerning the Criterie 
feemeth to belong to Logick, we will begin with 
the logical Part > and firft of the Criterie. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Criterie , 

TIT Hereas they call a Criterie, that whereby EJftnce 
’’ and Exigence (as they fay) ere judged ; as alfo, 
that wherein we acquiefce in the Courft if Life: Our 
purpofe now is to difcourfe of that which they call,. 
The Criterie of Truth ; for of Criterie in the other 
Senfe, we difeourfed formerly * in the firft Book, 
The Criterie of which we now difcourfe is takea 
three ways. Commonly, Properly, Moji properly. 
Commonly, for every Me fure of Comprehenfion-, in 
which Senfe Naturals alfo are called Criteries, 6s, 
Sight. Properly, for every artificial Mcafure of Com- 
prehenfson; as, a Ruler, a Pair f Compajfes. MoJl 
properly, for every artificial Meajure of Comprehenfion 
of a thing not manifeft-, in which Senfe, thofe things 
which belong to the All ions of Life are not called Cri¬ 
teries, but the rational only, and thofe which dogma- 
tick Pbilofophers alledge for Invention of Truth. Our 
Defign is, as we faid, to difcourfe of the rational 
Criterie-, and of this alfo there are three Kinds; in 
which, by which, according to which-, as, in which , 
the Man ; by which, the Senfe, or the Intellect; ac- 


Let us now fee, whether the Dogmatifls them- 
felves are not excluded from Inquifition. It is not 
incongruous, that they who confefi themfelves igno¬ 
rant of the Nature of things, fhould yet enquire af¬ 
ter them, but that they who think they know them 
exaftly fhould do fo; for thefe are arrived, as they 
think, at the End of Inquifition, the others ftill re¬ 
tain the Ground of Inquifition, to think they have not 
found. We lhall briefly enquire into every Part of 
that which they call Philofbphy. And fora (much as 
there is great Controverfy among the Dogmatifls, 
concerning the Parts thereof; fome aflerting one, 
others two, others three, (which it is to no purpofe 
here to enlarge,) we will explain the Opinion of 


cording to which, the Application of the Phantafy -, 
according to which a Man attempts to judge by one 
of the fore-named. This it was neceflary firfl to 
lay down, for underftanding the SubjeA of the Qut- 
ftion. It remains we confute thofe, who unadviled- 
ly affirm they comprehend the Criterie of Truth; 
we will begin with that. 

C H A F. IV. 

Whether there be any Criterie of Truth. 

O F thofe who have difeourfed concerning the Cri¬ 
terie, fome hold, that it is, as the Stoicks and 
others; 


Chap. ». 
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others; loinc, that there is none, as (among the 
reft) Xrnlaiies of Cninth, and Xenophanes of Colo- 

/ hen, who laith, 

- in every thing Opinions franid. 

ljut we fuIntend, whether there be, or be not. 

This Controverfy they mull hold to be either di- 
iudicable, (that is, determinable) or indijudicable, 

(indeterminable.) If indijudicable, they grant, we 
ought to fufpend in it ; if dijudicable, let them fay 
whereby it fliall be judged, when as we have not a 
Criterie acknowledged by all, neither know we 
■whether there indeed be one, but enquire. 

Moreover, to judge this Controverfy of the Cri¬ 
terie, it is requifite we have a Criterie acknowledg¬ 
ed, by which we may judge it; and to have a Cri- 
e acknowledged, it is necelTary, that the Contro- 
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know a Dog, and according to thk, a D«» n. .. 
be a Man; fume Men we know not, andth^f^ 
they Ihoukl not be Men. But indeed ^ccnrT * 
this Notion there will be no Man at all - for if > 
necelTary that a Man be known by all,’there il 
Man known to all Men, and consequently thrr/* 0 
no Man at all. That we lay notthis fophiftkaUv 
but as a Confequence to his Do<3rine, ^apparent’ 
for he holds, that nothing really exifs tut AtmsZd 
Vacuum, which (he faith) extjl not in Animats only 
but in all compounded things ; by thefe we cannot un 
dei ftand the Property of Man; for they are com 
mon to all, but there is in thefe nothing elfe within 
our Capacity ; we have nothing therefore wherebv 
we may diftuiguifh Man from other Creatures ar a 
underlland him limply. ’ ‘ 

, • - , L V- n. - . J -r-, Epicurus faith, that Man is fuch a kind of figured 

verly concerning the Criterie be firft judged. The animate Being : Now, according to this, feeine Man 
Difpute thus incurring the alternate Common-place , it is only fuch a kind of Being, as is fliewn, (bv h,V, 
cannot be refolved whether there be a Criterie orn^ *■*— -*-/■—:i— • v * 

: them not a Criterie by fuppofitioi 


who thus deferibes him) that Perfon who’n not fuch 
as is thus fliewn, • •- -- 


t-or we grant them not a Criterie by fuppofition ; as is thus fliewn, is not a Man : and if a Man fin 
and it they judge a Criterie by a Criterie, force them deferring Man after this manner) fliew a Woman, 


o go on into infinite. 

Again, Demonftration requiring 


monftrated, and the Criterie a Demonftration diju- The fame 


the Man himfelf will npt bea Man ; or if a Woman 
Criterie^ de- fliew a^Man, the Woman will not be of Mankind. 


dicatfcd, they fall into the alternate Common-pic. 

This we conceive fufficient to confute the Confi¬ 
dence of the Dogmatifts, in what they affert concer¬ 
ning a Criterie. It is not from the purpofe i 
longer hereon, and to (hew feveral other ways, 
whereby they may be confuted; but we fliall not 
mention all their particular Opinions herein, (for it 
cannot be expreffed, how much they differ among 
themfelves concerning it j and this would put us our 
of the right Method in our Difpute.) Becaufe there¬ 
fore the Criterie after which we enquire feems three¬ 
fold in vnhi.-h --r;___ L-L _ 


we may argue from the Difference of 


Circum/lances mention’d in the fourth Common¬ 
place of Sufpenfion. 

. . --a ----------- Others fay, a Man is an Animal, rational, mor- 

It is not from the purpofe to infill tal, capableof Under/landing and Science: Now hjv- 
ing fliewn in the firjl Common-place of Sufpenfion, 
that no Animal is irrational, but that all are capa¬ 
ble of Underftanding and Science, by their own 
Confeffion, we know not what they mean. Again, 
the Accidents which are inferted into a Definition', 
are meant either a&ual or potential. If aclual, he 
Man who hath not attained perfea Science. 

irh nnf ___TVr_A , • 


which, by which, according to which, we and hath not perfe# Science or Difcourfe, and 
mmp fupri; nn e of thefe apart, and fliew * L - c -— r r. 


fold, 

fhall examine every 
Incomprehenfibility. Thus 
moll methodical' and perfect, 
that in which, for the reft feem 
dubious by reafon of it. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Criterie , In which. 


fome 


O W Mem, (in my opinion) by what the Dog¬ 
matifts fay, is not only not to be comprehend- 


• n ./ , „ the State of Death, for that is to be mortal 

Difcourfe will be adlually. If potential, he who hath perfea Reafon, 
We will begin with and liath attained Underflanding and Science, is no 
Man ; which were more abfiard than the former. 

Plato, who will have a Man to be an Animal 
without Feathers, with two Feet, with broad Nails, 
capable of political Science , dares not affirm this pofi- 
tively. Tor if a Man be, 2 as he bolds, one of thoie 
things which are generated, but indeed are not; it is 
impartible (as he acknowledged) to affirm pofitively 
concerning things that are not Neither doth Plato 


N 

. * ... ; j n J i #- r --- U14UJC nui, tenner coin naia 

r ’ P \ • ^ unde , r £ ood ; I 01- / 6 hcar Sac L r T himfelfla y down this Pofition as certain, but dif- 


(in Plato) plainly confefling, he knows not whether 
he is a Man or J'ome other thing. And when they 
would declare the Notion of Man, they firft difagree 
among themfelves, next they fpeak foolifhly; for 
Democritus faith, Man is that which we all know ; 


mrfing, as he ufeth, according to the moft proba¬ 


ble. 

But though we ftiould grant, that Man may he 
underftood, we fliall neverthelefe find that he cannot 

... - ,------ -, be comprehended. Tor we conflft of Soul and Bo- 

by which we cannot know what Man is j for we dy, but neither Soul nor Body (perhaps) can becom- 

pre- 

it Urge explained oi <r« n /thorn, ynS/tmt j » ordrryn, * o', ym/t w*i 


guiflieth often, efpccially in Timteo, where he al 
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crehended, therefore not Man. That fi* is 

comprehended, appears from this; the Accidents 
of a thing are dtftinft from the thing to Which they 
are Accidents ; now when Colour, or the like, pre- 
fents itfelf to us, the Accidents of the Body are pre- 
fented to us, but not the Body itfelf. A Body, 
they fry, hath three Dimenlions; we muft there¬ 
fore, to comprehend the Body, comprehend the 
Length, Breadth, and Depth ; but if this did pre- 
fent itfelf to us, we might difcern Silver that is gilt: 
Therefore the Body cannot be comprehended. 

Befides this, a Man (hall be found to beincompre- 
henfible, becaufe his Soul is incomprehenfsble. That 
his Soul is incomprehenfible, is manifeit, thus. Of 
thofe who have difcourfed concerning the Soul, (to 
omit the great undetermined Conteft amongft them) 
lome faid that there is no Soul, as the Followers of 
Dicaarcbus the McJJenian-, others, that there is-, 
others fufpended. This Controverfy therefore, if the 
Dogmatifts acknowledge to be indijudicable, they 
grant the Incomprehensibility of the Soul; if diju* 
dicable, let them fay, by what they judge and deter¬ 
mine it. By Senfe they cannot, for they hold the 
Soul to be intelligible; if by Intellect, we object, the 
Intellect is the moft unmanifeft thing in the Soul; as 
they (hew, who agree in the Exiftence of the Soul, 
but difagree concerning her Intellect. If therefore 
they would comprehend the Soul, and determine the 
Controverfy concerning her by Intellect, they 
would determine that which is lefs in Controverfy, 
by that which is more in Controverfy, which is ab- 
furd. Therefore neither by Intellect can the Que¬ 
ftion concerning the Soul be judged and determined, 
therefore by nothing; therefore it is incomprehenfi¬ 
ble, and confequently Man cannot be comprehend- 
ed. 

But tho’ we fhould grant, that Man may be com¬ 
prehended, yet perhaps it cannot be proved, that 
Things fhould be judged (and determined) by him. 
For he who faith, that Things fhould be judged by 
Man, faith it either without Demonftration or with 
Demonftration. Not with Demonftration, for De- 
monllration ought to be true and adjudged ; but, we 
knowing none, who by the Confent of all, is able 
to judge the Demonftration, (for the Criterie in which 
is in queftion) we are not able to judge the Demon¬ 
ftration, and confequently cannot demonftrate the 
Criterie in which, the Subject of our Difcourle. If 
it be ('aid, that Things may be judged by Man with¬ 
out Demonftration, it will be increditable, becaufe 
we have not any thing whereby to afeertain, that 
the Criterie in which is Man. From what fhall it 
lie judged, that the Criterie in which is Man? For 
if they fay it without Judgment and Determination, 
it will not be admitted; if as determined by Man, 
die Queftion is begged; if, as by any other Crea¬ 
ture, how can any fuch be allow’d, to determine 
that Man is the Criterie ? If without Determination, 
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it is of no credit; if with Determination, that Criterie 
muft again be judged by fome other, to be capable of 
determining; if by itfelf, the Abfurdity continues, 
for the Thing in queftion is determin’d by the Thing 
in queftion. If by Man, the alternate Common-place 
comes in. If by any other befides thefe, we fhall a- 
gain require a Criterie in which, and fo to infinite. 
Therefore, we cannot fay. Things are to be deter¬ 
mined by Man. 

But if it be granted, that Man ought to determ ine 
Things; yet feeing there is fo great DifTention a- 
mongft Men, the Dogmatifts muft agree among 
them (elves, what one Man they ought to follow, be¬ 
fore they impofe it upon us. Otherwife, if, 

As long as Streams Jhall Jlow, and tall Trees bloom, 

they are like to difagree upon this, why do they prefs 
us fo earneftly to aflent to any one Perfon? If, fay 
they, we muft believe a wife Man ; we fhall ask. 
What kind of wife Man, whether an Epicurean, or 
a Stoick, or a Cynick? They cannot agree which. 
If any require us to lay down this Queftion concern¬ 
ing the wife Man, and fimply to believe him who is 
wifer than all others; firft, they will herein alfo dif¬ 
agree, who is wifer than the reft; and, tho’ they 
could agree in fome one Perfon, acknowledging hi ni 
wifer than all that are, or ever were, yet neither 
will he be worthy to be credited; for there being a 
great, and, almoft infinite Intension and Remiffion, 
as to Wifdom, we fay, it is poffible, there may be 
another wifer than this Man, whom they hold to be 
wifer than all that either are or were. As therefore 
they require of us to give credit to him, that is faid 
to be wifer than all that are, or ever were, in refpeCl 
of his Wifdom; fo, if one comes after him wifer 
than he, this laft is to be believed before him; and 
whilft this fecond lives, we may hope for another 
wifer than he ; after whom, another; and fo to in¬ 
finite. Now whether thefe will agree with one ano¬ 
ther, no Man knows. So that tho’ it were granted, 
that there is one Man wifer than all that are, or ever 
were; yet becaufe we cannot affirm, there fhall ne¬ 
ver be any one wifer than he, (for that is uncertain,) 
we ought always to expeCt the Judgment of that fu¬ 
ture wifeft Perfon, and not afient to him who is- wi- 
feft at prefent. 

But tho’ we fhould grant, that there is not, was 
not, nor ever fhall be, any Perfon wifer than him 
whom they fuppofe, yet neither is it convenient to be¬ 
lieve him ; for wife Perfons affeCt moft (in the Con- 
ftruCtion of Things) to maintain Paradoxes, making 
the unfound feem found and true. When therefore 
the fagactous Perfon fays any thing, we cannot tell 
whether he fpeaks it according to the Nature of the 
Thing itfelf, or alledgeth a Ealfity as if it were a 
Truth; perfuading us to believe it, he being wifer 
than all Men, and therefore we not able to contra¬ 
dict 
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di£l him. Thus ought we not to affent to him, as and Intellect; If 
judging Things rightly, becaufe we may imagine,. Senfe alonc, nc 
the Things which he faith are not true, but repre- ther, we fhall 
fented as fuch, by the extraordinary Advantage he lar Aflertions. 
hath over us in Sagacity. For thefe Reafons, we Let us begin with the Stnfes. Whereas feme hold, 
ought not, in the Judgment of Things, to believe that the Affettions of the Senfes are vain , (and that 
him, who feemeth the mod fagacious of all Men. none of thofe Things which we think that we per- 
If any (hall fay, we ought to believe the Agree- ceive, are fubjetted to them.) Others, that all the 
ment of many. We anfwer. That to do fo is fool- Things by which the Stnfes think they are moved, are 
ifh; for firft, Truth perhaps is rare, and therefore fubjetted to them. Others, that fome of them are fub- 
one may be wifer than many. Again, every Cri- jetted to the Senfes , others not. We know not to 
terie hath more Adverfaries than thofe who agree in which of thefe we fhould aflent, for we cannot de¬ 
defence thereof. For all thofe who maintain any other termine the Controverfy, neither by Senfe, (for the 
Criterie whatfoever, oppofe them who agree in the Queftion is, whether that be vainly aifc&ed, or 
Defence of one, and are therefore of much greater comprehended truly) nor by any other } for there is no 
Number than the others. Befides, they who agree, other Criterie whereby it ought to be determined, 
either are in different Affaftions, or in one. In dif- (according to the Hypothefis); it will therefore be in- 
ferent they are not, at lead as to this, for then they determinable and incomprehenfible, whether Senfe 
would not agree in it. If in one, feeing that he who be vainly affeded , or comprehendeth any thing, 
affirmeth any thing, different from this which they Whence it followeth, that we ought not to rely 
ao-ree in, hath one Affedion, and all they who agree wholly upon Senfe in the Determination of Things, 
in it have but one ; as to the Affedions which we when as we cannot lay that it comprehendeth any 
follow, there is no Advantage in the Number: thing. 

Wherefore we ought not to follow many rather than But let us grant the Senfes to be comprehenfive, 
one. As alfo, becaufe the Difference of Judgment, yet will they be found to be nothing the lefc uncredi- 
as to their Multitude, is incomprehenfible, as we table, as to Determination concerning external Ob- 
fhewed from the fourth Common-place of Sufpenfion ; jeds. The Senfes are contrarily moved by Externals, 
for there are infinite Men, if we confider them fing- as the Tafte by the fame Honey is fometimes affed- 
Iv, neither are we able to examine the Judgments of ed fweetly, fometimes bitterly. The Sight thinketh 
all, and fo to fay what the greater part holds, what the fame Colour fometimes red, fometimes white, 
the feweft It is therefore in this refped abfurd alfo. Neither doth the Smell agree with ltfelf. He who 
to prefer fome Judges before others, becaufe of their hath fome kind of Obftrudions in the Head, think- 
Number. And if the Judgment of all in general is eth Unguents not to be fweet; he who hath not, 
not to be followed, neither (hall we find any at all by faith they are fweet. Perfons divinely infpired, and 
whom Things may be judged, tho’we fhould grant fanatick, imagine they hear others difeourfing with 
never fo much otherwife. Wherefore by all this, the them, whom we hear not. The fame Water, to 
Criterie in which all Things are judged appears to be thofe who are troubled with an Inflammation, teems 
incomprehenfible; and the other Criteries being cir- exceflive hot, 
cumfcribed by this, (for each of them is either a part, - 
ora Paflion, or an Adion of Man) it followeth, we 
need not perhaps fpeak of them,» having here dif- 
eourfed of them already. But left we fhould feem to 
decline the Confutation of every one in particular, 
we will fay fomething over and above of themj and 
firft of the Criterie called. By which. . 


_ „ others moderately warm. Now 

whether (hall we fay. All thefe Phantafies are true, 
or all fklfe; or fome falfe, fome true ? To lay, that 
all are falfe, is impoffible, for we have not any Cri¬ 
terie uncontroverted , whereby to determine that 
which we prefer; neither have we any true determi¬ 
ned Demonftration, feeing that the Criterie of 
Truth, whereby true Demonftration ought to be de¬ 
termined, is ftill in queftion. For this Reafon, he 
who conceived we ought to give credit to thofe who 
are well, and not to thofe who are not, fpeaks abfurd- 
ly ; for faying this without Demonftration, he mail 
not be believed ; but a true adjudged Demonftration 

G REAT, almoft infinite, is the Difagreement he cannot have, for the Reafons-aUedged. 

amungft the Dogmatifts concerning this} but But though we fhould grant that the Phantefl 
we, obferving our firft Method, fhall only fay; For- of thofe who are well, are creditable, otters nix, 
afmuch as, accord,ng to them, Man is the Criterie neverthekfe it will be found, that «««lObgU 
in which 'things are judged, but he hath nothing^ cannot be judged by the S enfes o nl y. Tow" 
which he can judge (as thTy all agree) befides Senfe in Perfons that arc well, judge* 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Criterie, By which. 


* Reading ft bit 
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(baMtimes to be round, ibmetimes fquare ; the Tafte if we could find an Intellect more fagaclous, than 
judgeth the fame Meats upon Repletion fowre, in any ever had, or have been; yet, (forafmuch as it is 
Hunger pleafant; the Hearing perceiveth the fame uncertain whether there will not be one more fagaci- 
Voice in the Night loud, in thePay low; the Smell, ous than it) we ought not to follow it. And though 
w bat moft Men declare to be fiinlcing, in Tanners we fhould fuppofe an Intellect more fagacious, than 
commonly denies it; the lame Touch when we en- any fhall ever be hereafter, yet ought we not to fol- 
tera Bath is warmed by the Paraftas, when we come low him who judgeth by it, left alledging fome falte 
out cooled by it. Wherefore feeing the Senfes of Reafon, he perfuade us, by the Acutenefs of his 
fuchas are well, difagree amongft themfelves, and Wit, that it is true. Therefore neither doth Intellect 
their Djfagreement is indeterminable, (for we have only judge things. 

not any thing univerfally acknowledged, whereby It remaineth we fay, that Things are judged by 
they may be determined) the Doubt mull neceffari- bath, which like wife is impoffible; for the Senles are 
]y be infolvable. Many other Things might be al- fo far from guiding the Intellect to Comprehenfion, 
lodg’d out of the Common-places of Sufpeniion. that they contradict one another. Honey feems 
Thus perhaps it is not true, that Senfe alone can fweet to fome, bitter to others; Democritus held, it 
judge of external Objects. is neither fweet nor bitter ; Heraclitus , that it is both; 

Let us now come to lntelle£l. They who con- ’Tls the fame in other Senfes, and other Senfibles. 
ceive, that Intellect only is to be fallowed in the Ju- So as the Intellect, impelled by the Senfes, is con- 
dication of Things; Firfl, they cannot demonftrate ft rained to affirm things different and repugnant, 
it to be comprehenfihle, that there is Intellect; for But fuch a kind of Criterie is far from comprehen- 
Gorgias, in faying. There is nothing , faith, that five. 

there is not IntellcS. Others aflert, Ittxifts. How Moreover, they mull fay. That they judge 
will they determine this Controverfy? Not by Intel- Things either by all the Senfes, and all D Intellects; 
left, (for that were to beg the Queftion) nor by any or, by fome. By all, it is impoffible ; there ap- 
other; for they fay, there is no other (according to pearing fo great Controverfy amongft feveral Senfes 
the Hypothcfis) by which the Things may be judged, and Intellects, (likewife the Intellect of Gorgias decla- 
It remains therefore indeterminable and incompre- ring, that neither the “Judgment of Senfe or Intclle£l 
knfible, whether there be Intellect or not Whence ought to be fallowed, the Argument will be retorted:) 
it followeth, that we ought not to rely upon Intel- If by fome. Who can judge, that we ought toad- 
left only, in the Dijudication of Things, being it- here to the Senfes, and this Intellect, and not to 
felfis not yet comprehended. thofe, not having an acknowledged Criterie, by- 

But let us admit Intcllcd to be comprehended, which to judge different Senfes and Intellects. If 
and grant, by way of Suppofition, that it exifts ; we fay, that they judge Senfes and Intellects by In- 
notwith(landing, I fay, it cannot determine of tclleCi and Senfe, c they beg the queftion, which is. 
Things; foritfeeth not itlilf exadly, but dHagreeth Whether we can judge by thefe. 
concerning its own Eflence, and the manner of its Again, either he judgeth Senfes and Intellects by 
Generation ; how then can it exaCtly comprehend Senfe, or Senfes and Intellects by Intellect; or Sen- 
other Things? Befides, though we grant Intellect fes by Senfe, and Intellects by Intellect; or Intellects 
to be capable to determine of Thin®, yet we fhall by Senfe, and Senfe by Intellect. If they fay, they 
not find how to determine by it. For there being judge thefe by Senfes or Intellect, they judge not by 
much Difference as to Intellect; one Intellei» of Senfe and Intellect, but by one of them, which they 
Gorgias, according to which he faith. Nothing is ; make choice of, and consequently incur the Difficul- 
another of Heraclitus, according to which he faith, ties alledged formerly. If Senfes by Senfe, and In- 
All Things are-, another of thofe who affirm. Some tellers by Intellect, there being fo great Repugnance 
things are, others are not: We fhall not find any of Senfes to Senfes, and Intellects to IntelleCb,which 
way to dijudicate thefe Differences of Intellects, nor foever they take of the repugnant Senfes to judge the 
be able to fay. This Intellect is to be preferred before reft of the Senfes, they beg the queftion ; for they af- 
that, or that not to be preferred before this. For if fume Part of the Difference, as creditable, for Diju- 
we would judge it by any Intellect, we yield to Par- dication of Things equally controverted with it. It 
ties in the Difference, and beg the Queftion; if by is the fame in Intellects. If they judge Intellects by 
any other than by Intellect, we are deceived, be- Senfes, and Senles by Intellects, the alternate Com- 
caufe we ought to judge things by Intelka only, mon-place occurs, fhewing, that to judge Senfes we 
Moreover, from what we laid upon the Criterie by prejudge Intellects, and to examine Intellects we 
which, may be demonflrated, that we can neither muft prejudge Senfis. Wherefore feeing that Crite- 
find a Sagacity the Sagacity of others ; nor ries of one kind cannot be judged by Criterlcs of the 

‘ Head here mad after, butttUrt. • Betwixt te met, there ie a Breach and Dcfcft, la the U. S. of Mr. Cefatbm and Sir 

SeviU ) Which the printed Edition not taking notice of, confounds the Sente. 
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fame kind, nor both kinds by one kind, nor recipro- ther it be like Soeraiet ; fo that InteHcd, beholdinr 
cally one kind by the other kind ; nor can we prefer the Affections of the Senfes, hot not feeing the c »° 
Intellect before Intellect, or Senfe before Senfe; it ternal Objeds themfelves, cannot tell Whether the 

follows. That we have not any thing whereby to A SeCiions of the Senfes are like their external ObjeCb 

judge. For if we cannot judge by all Senfes and In- Therefore neither by Affimiktion can it judge thofe 
teiledts, nor know by which we ought to judge, and things according to the Phantafy. 
by which not to judge, we lhall not have any thing But let us grant that die Phantafy cannot only 
by which to judge things. Wherefore there is no underftand and comprehend, but is able alfo to iudw 

i.. rhintr, of itfelf (tho? w* hot,- .1,_ 


Criterie by which. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Criterie, According to which. 


things of itfelf, (tho* we have proved the contrary! 
it follows that either we muft believe all Phantafe 
(one whereof faith, that all Phantafies are incredible’ 
by which means the Argument will be retorted, that 
all Phantafies, by their own Acknowledgment, are 
not capable to judge things) or if we muft believe 
only fome. How fhall we judge, which Phantafies 


L E T us next examine the Criterie according to „ _ _ 

which Things are judged. In the firfl place we are to be believed, which not? If without Phantafy, 
may hold that Phantafy is unconceivable; for they then they grant, that Phantafy is not requifite to the 
fay Phantafy is an Imprejfim in the Hegemanick part Judgment of Things, inafinuch as they fey they can 
of the Soul. Seeing therefore that the Soul and the judge things without it. If with Phantafy, How 
Hegemonick is a Spirit, or fomething more fubtle W 'U they afTume that Phantafy by which they mean 
than Spirit, as they themfelves hold ; no Man can to judge all other Phantafies? •Or again, they will 
conceive that there is in himfelf an Imprcffion, need another Phantafy to judge the Phantafy by which 
either by Extuberance and Depreflion , as we they judge all Phantafies, and another to judge that, 
fee in Scales ; or by the wonderfully invented Hete- anc * f° to infinite ; but it is impoffible to judge to in- 
raeotick; for he could retain in Memory fo many finite ; therefore it is impoffible to find what Phan- 
Theorems, as make up an Art, becaufe by fucceed- tafies ought to be ufed as Criteries, what not Since 
ing Heteraeofes, the precedent would be defaced. therefore, which way foever we grant that things 

But tho’ there were fuch a thing as Phantafy, yet ought to be judged according to Phantafies, the Ar« 
Would it be incomprehenfible, for it is a Paffion of gument will be retorted, whether by all, or by feme 
the Hegemonick; the Hegemonick, as we fhew’d, on ty i we conclude, that Phantafies ought not to 
is not comprehended ; therefore neither can we com- be ufed as Criteries, to judge things, 
prehend its Affedtion. This may ferve for an Anfwer, by way of Snm- 

Moreover, tho’ we fhould grant that Phantafy is mary, to the Criterie, according to width: But take 
comprehended, yet Things cannot be judged accord- notice that our Furpofe is not to prove there is 
ing to it; for it doth not (fay they) apply itfelf to no Criterie of Truth cxiffent (for that weredogma- 
Externals, and conceive Phantafies in itfelf, but by tical) but becaufe the Dogmatifts feem probably to 
the Senfes. Now the Senfes comprehend not the have evinced that there is a Criterie of Truth, we 
external Objedts, but their Affeaions only: For have propofed Arguments that feem probable againft 
Honey, and my being fweetly affedted, are not all them ; not that wc think -them true, or more pro¬ 
ne thing; neither is. Wormwood the fame with bable than the contrary; hut forafinuch as thefe Ar¬ 


guments, and thofe of the -Degmatffls, feem alike 
probable, we are driven to Sufpenfion. 


my being bitterly affected ; they differ. But if the 
Affedtion differ from the external Objedt, the Phan¬ 
tafy will not be of the external Objedt, but of fome 
other thing different from it. Therefore if the In- 
telledt judge according to the Phantafy, it will judge 
amifs, and not according to the Objedt; whence it 
is abfurd to fay, external Objedts are judicated a 
cording to the Phantafy. 

Neither can it be faid, that the Soul comprehends 
fenfible Objedts by fenfible Affedtions, becaufe the Af- 
fedtions of the Senfes are like their external Objedts ; 
for how can the Intelledt know whether the Affedti¬ 
ons of the Senfes are like the fenfible Objedts, when 
as itfelf meddles not with external Objedts, neither 
do the Senfes declare the Natures of diem to her, but 
only their own Affedtions, as we aFgued in ths-Com- 
mon places of Sufpenfion ? For as he who knows not hut Science is the Htgemcmiek after fuch a manner, as 
Socrates, if he look upon his Pidture knows not whe- the Fill is tin Hand after fucb a manner , but the He- 

gemomcl 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of True and Truth. 

"T'Hough we fhould grant, (by way of Suppofition) 
-*• that there is fome Criterie-<Jf Truth, yet will it 
be ufelefs and vain, if we prove, (even out of what 
the Dogmatifts themfelves fay) that Truth is pot, 
neither can it be. We (hew it thus: True is faid to 
differ from Truth three ‘Ways ; by EJfence, by Cesfii- 
tution , by Power. By EJfence-, for’Trt(e is incorporeal, 
(as being an Axiom and a Dicible) bat Truth is a Bo¬ 
dy, as being the enunciative Science of all true things ; 
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gtmmici is a Body, for (according to them) h is a 

UConftitution ; for True is Jomething ftmple, as , / 
Jifcmr/e ; bat ‘Truth eonjifts of the Knowledge of many 
true ‘things. 

By Power ; for Truth adhereth to Science ; True 
doth not ahfohetely ; whence they fay that Truth can 
cn ly be in a wife Perfim, but True in a wicked ; far a 
wicked Man may /peak fomething that is true. Thus 
the Dogmatiffe. 

But we continuing our firft Defign, will difcourfe 
only concerning True: For Truths which is laid to 
be the Science of the Knowledge of Things True , is in¬ 
cluded therein. Again, forafmuch as of Arguments, 
feme are general, by which we take away the Sub- 
ftance of True ; others particular, whereby we fhew 
that Truth is neither m Speech, nor in a Dicible, 
nor in the Motion of the Intellect, we conceive it 
fuflicient to ufe only the General. For, as when 
the Foundation of a Writ is taken away, all the Su- 
perftruptures fell ; fo the Subftftence of True being 
taken away, the particular Conceits of the Dogma- 
tifts are thereby excluded alfo. 

CHAP. IX. 

Whether True be Jhmething in Nature. 

T Here being a Difegreement amongft the Dog- 
matifts concerning Truth (fome holding, that 
Tme is fomething, others that k is not) the Contro- 
verfjr is not capable to be judged. For he who faith, 
that True is Jometheng , if he fay it without Demon- 
llration, will not be credited, becaufe of the Dis¬ 
agreement ; if he alledge a Demonftration, and ac¬ 
knowledge it to be falfe, he is increditable ; if he lay, 
that it is True, he runs into the alternate Common- 
Place. It will be required of him, that he product 
a Demonftration to demonftrate that to be True, 
and another to prove, and fo to infinite ; but it is 
impoflible to demonftrate Infinites, therefore it is im- 
poffible to know whether True be fomething. 

Again, this fomething , which they hold to be the 
moft General of all things, is either true or falfe, or 
neither true nor falfe, or both true and falfe. If 
they fay, it is falfe, they confefs that all things are 
falfe: For, as becaufe an Animal is fomething Ani¬ 
mate, therefore every Animal in particular is Ani¬ 
mate ; in like manner, if this fomething , being the 
moft General of all Things, be falfe, all Things 
in particular will be falfe, and nothing true. Whence 
alfo may be inferred that nothing is falfe ; for this 
Propofition, all Things are falfe, this other fomething 
h falfe, including all Things, will be falfe. And if 
fomething be ‘‘True, all Things will be True, and 
confequently nothing will be True; for this Propo¬ 
fition, Nothing is true, will be True. 
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If fom e th ing be both true am) falfe, every thing in 
particular will be both true am) falfe; whence it will 
follow, that nothing is in its own Nature true; for 
that winch is true inks own Nature, cannot by any- 
meant be falfe. 

If fomething be neither t»ue nor falfe, they con¬ 
fefs, that all things in particular being faid to be nei¬ 
ther true nor fake, are not true, and therefore it is 
not manifeft to us whether this be true. 

Moreover, either things manifeft only are true, 
or only Things not manifeft ; or of true Things, 
fome are manifeft, others not manifeft : But neither 
of thefe, as fhall be proved; therefore-nothing is 
True. If only Things manifeft are true, they muft 
fay that all the manifeft are true, or fome only; if 
all, the Argument will be retoned, faying it is ma¬ 
ssifs/}, that nothing is True ; if fome, none can fey, 
without Dijudication, this is True, that falfe. If 
he ufe a Criterie, he muft grant it to be either ma¬ 
nifeft or unmanifeft; not unmanifeft, for the mani¬ 
feft only are now fuppofed true ; if manifeft, we de¬ 
mand, which manifeft things are True, which falfe? 
The Thing manifeft, afiumed to judge Things ma¬ 
nifeft, will kfclf require another Criterie, and that 
another, and fo to infinite; but k is impoflible to 
judge to infinite ; therefore it is impoflible to com¬ 
prehend, which manifeft Things only are True. 

He who faith, only unmanifeft Things are True, 
holdeth not that all Things are True, (for he will 
not fey, that the Stars are even and that they are odd, 
it alike true)-, if fome, by what fhall we judge that 
thefe unmanifeft Things are true, thofe felfe ? Not 
by any thing manifeft, and if by any thing unmani¬ 
feft, that unmanifeft Thing will require another to 
judge, and this another, and fo to infinite. Where¬ 
fore, neither are only Things unapparent True. 

It remains, that we fay of the True, fome are 
manifeft, others unmanifeft, which alfo is abliird. 
For either all things both manifeft and unmanifeft, 
are True, or fome of the manifeft, and fome of the 
unmanifeft. If all, the Argument will be retorted, 
granting it to be True, that nothing is True. He 
likewife grants it to be True, that the Stars are even, 
and that they are add. If of the manifeft fome only 
are True, and of the unmanifeft fome only, by 
what fhall we judge that of the manifeft, theft are 
True, thefe Falfe; if by a thing manifeft, we run 
into infinite. If by an unmanifeft, forafmuch as 
the unmanifeft requires Dijudication alfo, by what 
fhall that unmanifeft be judged? If by a manifeft, 
the alternate Common-place occurs; if by an unma¬ 
nifeft, the Common-place of infinite. The feme 
may be feid of the unmanifeft; for he who undertakes 
to judge it by an unmanifeft, is forc’d to run into in¬ 
finite ; he who by a manifeft, either afluming a ma¬ 
nifeft, runs into the Common-place of infinite, or 
palling to an unmanifeft, into the alternate. It is 
4 C z therefore 
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therefore "fidfe to fay, that of the True fome are ma- 
nifcft, others not manifeft. 

Now if neither the manifeft only are true, nor on¬ 
ly the unmanifeft, nor fome of the manifeft, and 
fome of the unmanifeft, then nothing is True ; and 
if nothing be True, the Criterie conducing to the 
Judgment of Truth, would be ufeiefs and vain, tho’ 
we fhouid grant it had a Being. Now if we muft 
fufpend concerning this Queftion, whether True be 
fcmetbing, it will follow, that they who fay, Dia- 
leilick is the Science of Things True , Falfe, and. 
Neuter, fpeak rafhly ; ftnce the Criterie of Truth 
appears to be undeterminable; neither can we affirm 
any thing, either concerning thofe Things which 
feem evident, as the Dogmatifts call them, or con¬ 
cerning the unmanifeft ; for ftnce the latter, (as the 
Dogmatifts conceive) are comprehended by the for¬ 
mer, if we are inforced to fufpend concerning the 
Evident, how dare we aflert concerning the Unma¬ 
nifeft ? 

But we (hall (over and above) alledge our Argu¬ 
ments againft particular Things ; and forafmuch as 
thefe feem to be comprehended by Sign, and Demon¬ 
ftration, we fliall fliew that we ought to fufpend our 
Aflent concerning Sign and Demonftration. We 
will begin with Sign , for Demonftration is a Species 
of Sign. 

CHAP. X. 


I c I S M. Part Xir. 

Sign, they tall that which being obfervti to be together 
with a Significate, evident , as fern as ever the Sign 
evidently incurretb te eur Senfe, thd the Significate ap¬ 
pear not, yet it caufetb us ta renumber that which was 
concomitant ta it, tho' at prefent not evident , at Smoke 
and Fire. 

An EndiSlick Sign (lay they) is that which is not 
obferved together with an evident 4 Significate, but of 
its own Nature and Conftitution fignifieth that whereof 
it is a Sign ; thus the Motions of the Body are Signs of 
the Soul. 

Hereupon they define Sign thus. Sign is a demon- 
Jlrative Axiom, antecedent in a found Connex, detethve 
of that which followeth. 

Of thefe two kinds of Signs we oppofe not both, 
but only the Enditftick, as feeming to be forged by 
the Dogmatifts; the Hypomneftick is creditable in 
the Courfe of Life; for whofoever fees Smoke knows 
that Fire is fignifted; and feeing a Scar, faith, it had 
been a Wound. So as we not only not contradict 
the common Courfe of Life, but maintain it, affent- 
ing, inopiniatively, to that in it which is creditable, 
but oppofing what is particularly forged by the Dog¬ 
matifts. Thus much it was requiftte to fay for Ex¬ 
plication of the Queftion. We now proceed to Con¬ 
futation, not endeavouring to (hew that the Endi- 
dtick Sign is wholly inexiftent, but the apparent E- 
quivalence of Arguments on both Sides, for its Ex- 
iftencc and Inexiftencc. 


Of Sign. 

f\F Things (according to the Dogmatifts) fome are 
” manifeft, others unmanifeft. Of the unmanifeft, 
fome are abfolutely unmanifeft, others unmanifeft for 
a Time, others unmanifeft by Nature. Manifeft they 
hold to be tbofe things which of thcmfelvcs come into our 
Knowledge , as, it is Day. Abfolutely unmanifeft, 
thofe which come not within the Reach of our Compre- 
htnfton, as, that the Number of the Stars is even. Un¬ 
manifeft for a time, thofe which are manifeft in their 
own Nature, but by reafon of fame external Circum- 
ftances, they are for a time not manifeft ta us, as the 
City of Athens is to me at this prefent. Unmanifeft 
by Nature, are thofe which have a Nature not fubjeil 
to be manifeft to us, as Pores ; for thefe never appear to 
us of themfelves, but are comprehendedfrom fome others , 
as by Sweat or. the like. Manifeft things, fay they , 
require not a Sign, (for they are comprehended of 'them¬ 
felves ) ; neither thofe which are abfolutely unmanifeft, 
for they are no way to be comprehended ; but the unma¬ 
nifeft for a Time, and the unmanifeft by Nature, are 
comprehended by Signs, yet not by the fame ; the unma¬ 
nifeft for a Time , by the Hypomneftick, (admonitive) 
the unmanifeft by Nature, by the Endiilick (indica¬ 
tive.) Of Signs therefore, fame are according to them, 
Hypomneftick, others Endiilick. A Hypomneftick 


CHAP. XI. 

IVhether there be any Endiilick Sign. 

A Sign therefore, by what the Dogmatifts fpeak of 
it, is unintelligible. The Stoicks, who have 
difeourfed with moil Exadnefs hereupon, to fhew 
the potion of Sign, fey, “ A Sign is an Axiom an- 
“ tecedent in a found Connex , dete&ive of that 
“ which follows. Axiom, they fay, is a Dicible, 
** Self-perfwft, Enunciative as it is within itfelf. A 
“ found Connex is that which beginneth not from 
“ true, and endeth in falfe ; for a Connex either be- 
“ ginneth from true,and endeth in true; as if it is Day, 
“ it is Light; or it beginneth from felfe, and endeth 
“ in falfe, as, if the Earth flyeth, the Earth has 
“ Wings: Or, it beginneth from true, and endeth 
“ in falfe; as, if the Earth is, the Earth Sies: Or, 
“ it beginneth from felfe and endeth in true; as, if 
“ the Earth flyeth, the Earth is. Of thefe they bold 
“ that only to be unfound which beginneth from 
“ true and endeth in felfe, the reft are all true. An- 
** tecedent they call that, which goeth foremoft in a 
“ Connex, beginning from true and ending in true; 
“ it is dete&ive of that which followeth, for m this 
“ Connex, if. (he hath Milk, lhe hath conceived; 
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a Theft Words, She had) conceived, are declared by ther (hall we be creditable, if we prefer any of the 
ct thofe, She hath Milk." Thus they. fore-mentioned Propofitions without Demonftration, 

Now we firft fay. That it is uncertain whether nor with Demonftration; for the Demonftration 
there be a Diciblt: For feeing that of the Dogma- feemeth then to be found, when its Conclulion fol- 
tifts, the Epicureans fay, there is no Dicible ; the loweth the Conjunction of its Sumptions or Premifes, 
Suitis, that there is; when the Stoicks fay, that a as the Confequent the Antecedent. As thus; If it 
Dicible is fomething, either they ufe Affertion only, is Day it is Light; but it is Day, therefore it is 
or Demonftration allb. If Affertion only, the Epi- Light. But if we demand how the Confequence of 
cureans will oppofe it with the contrary AfTertion, the Confequent to the Antecedent fhall be judged, 
that a Dicible is nothing. If by Demonftration, they incur the Alternate Common-place; for to de- 
forafmuch as Demonftration confifts of dicible Axi- monftrate the Dijudication of the Connex, the Con- 
oms, nothing that confifts of Dicibles can beaflumed clufion as we faid muft follow the Sumptions of the 
to prove that a Dicible is fomething. For he who al- Demonftration. Again, that this may be credited, 
lows not a Dicible to be. How will he grant a Col- the Connex and the Confequence ought to be deter- 
lc&ion of Dicibles to be? Thus, whofoever fhall en- mined, which is abfurd. Therefore a found Con- 
deavour by a Collection of Dicibles to prove that nex is incomprehenfible. 

there is a Dicible, goes about to prove a thing con- Likewife the Antecedent is undeterminable. For 
troverted, by a thing controverted. If therefore the Antecedent, (fay they,) is that which goeth fore- 
neitlier fimply, nor by Demonftration, it cannot be mojl, in fuch a Connex as beginneth from true and end- 
proved that there is a Dicible, it is not manifeft that eth in true. Now if it be a Sign defective of the 
there is a Dicible, and confequently that there is an Confequent, either the Confequent is manifeft or un- 
Axiom; for, an Axiom is a Dicible. manifeft; if manifeft, it needs no defective, for it 

Yet, though by way of Suppofition, we fhould will be comprehended together with the other ; nei- 
grant, that there is a Dicible ; an Axiom will be ther is it a Signiiicate, and therefore this is not its 
found notwithstanding to be inexiftent, which con- Sign; if unmanifeft, forafmuch as there is an unde- 
lifts of Dicibles not coexiftent with one another. As termined Controverfy concerning Things not mani- 
for Example in thefe. If it is Day , it is Light-, when fell, which of them is true, which falfe, and whe- 
I fay, it is Day , I have not yet faid it is Light-, and ther any of them be true, it will be unmanifeft whe- 
when I fay it is Light, I had before faid that it is tber the Connex fpeak true; whence it followeth. 
Day. If therefore whatfoever is compounded of any that it is alfo unmanifeft, whether the Antecedent 
thing cannot exift unlefs its Parts coexift with one a- in it precede (rightly.) 

nother, but the Parts whereof an Axiom is com- But befides this. Though there be a Significate to 
pounded coexift not with one another, therefore an the Sign, yet it cannot be detedive of the Confequent, 
Axiom will not exift. even for this Reafon, becaufe it is comprehended to- 

But befides all this, a found Cemex will be found gether with it: For Relatives are comprehended to- 
to be incomprehnfible. For, Philo faith. That is a gether; as Right cannot be comprehended before 
fund Connex which beginnetb not from true and end- Left, as being Right in relation to Left, not on the 
eth in falfe, as (it being Den and I difputing) this. If it contrary Right without Left. The like in all other 
is Day, I dijpute. But Diodorus faith. That begin- Relatives; fo it is impoffible that the Sign can be 
mngfrom true it neither coteld nor can end in falfe, ac- comprehended before the Signiiicate; but if the Sign 
cording to whom that Connexion Jeemetb to be falfe ; be not comprehended before the Significate, it cannot 
for it being Day , and I being Jilent, it will begin in be detective of it, the Significate being comprehended 
True and end in Falfe. But this is a true one. If the together with it,: and not after it. Thus from their 
Elements of Things are not indivifible, the Elements of difagreeing Opinions, we may gather that a Sign is 
Things are indivifible , for beginning always from falfe unintelligible, for they fay that it is Relative, and 
(the Elements of Things are not indivifible) it will end Dete&ive of the Significate to which it is Relative; 
in true, the Elements of Things are indivifible. But whence it followeth, That if it be Relative to the 
they who introduce Synartefis, fay. That is a found Significate, it muft neceflarily be comprehended to- 
Connex, when that which is contrary to that which ends gether with the Significate, as Right with Left, Up*- 
in it, is contrary to that which is antecedent in it, ac- wards with Downwards, and the like : But if it be 
cording to whom theft Comtexes which we have in/fan- detective of the Significate, it is neceffery that it be 
ced are urfound ; but this is a true one. If it is Day it comprehended before it, that, being firft known, it 
it Day. They who judge by Emphafis, fay, That is a may bring us to the Notion of the Thing which is 
true Connex whtfe Confequent is potentially contained in known by it; but it is impoffible to-underftand a Thing 
the Antecedent ; according to whom this. If it be Day which cannot be known but by the Fore-knowledge 
it is Day-, and every Reduplicate connex’d Axiom per- of another thing which cannot be known hefore it. 
baps will be falfe, for a Thing cannot contain itfelf. Thereforeitisimpoffibletounderftandany thingwhicb. 
Thus this Controverfy teems indeterminable; for nei- is not only relative to, but detective alfo of, that to- 

whiefc 
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which it is relative: But a Sign, fey they, is both parent; but this alfo non the feme Difficulties- f or 
relative to, anti detective of the Significate, therefore the Significates of apparent Signs will be apparent =. 
it is impoflible to understand the Sign. we feid, not requiring any thing to fignify then 

Moreover, it was a Controverfy before our Time, and confoquently they wiH not be Significatej! 
fome affirming, that there is an Endidfick Sign, Whence neither will theother he Signs, as figntfyl 
others that there is none; now he who faith that ing nothing ; the unmanifeft Signs requiring fome- 
there is an Endidtick Sign, either affirmeth it bare- thing to deleft them. If they fay, they are fignifed br 
ly without Demonftration, or with Demonftration. unmanifefl, the Argument running into Infinite, they 
If with bare Affirmation, he will not be creditable; will be found to be Incomprebenfihle, and confe. 
if he would demonftrate it, he begs the Queftion. quently Inexiftent, as we feid. If by apparent, they 
For the Genus of Demonftration being Sign, when will alfo be apparent, as being comprehended toge- 
we queftion whether there be Sign, we queftion whe- ther with their apparent Signs, and confequemly 
ther there is Demonftration; as. If we queftion whe- will alfo be inexiftent, for it « impoflible a thing 
ther there be an Animal, we queftion whether there fhould be by Nature apparent and unapparent; but 
be a Man, for Man is an Animal; but to demon- the Signs, of which our Difcourfc «, being fuppofa) 
ftrate a thing controverted by a thing controverted, unapparent, will be found to-be apparent, by retorfr. 
or by itfelf, is abfurd ; therefore it cannot be demon- ing the Argument. If therefore neither all Signs be 
lirated that there is a Sign. And if it can neither apparent, nor all unapparent; nor fome apparent, 
be affirmed limply nor demonftratively, it is ftnpof- others unapparent ; and that there be nothing more 
fible to frame a comprebenfive Enunciation of it. than this, as they acknowledge, what they call Signs 
Now if Sign be not exaiftiy comprehended, neither will be inexiftent. Thefe few Arguments, alkdged 
can it be faid to be fignificant of any thing, it not out of many, may firffice to fhew, that there is no 
being acknowledged itfelf; therefore there will be no Endi&ick Sign. 

Sign. Whence, according to this Argument, Sign Let us now lay down the Arguments of thefe who 
is unexiftent and unintelligible. hold a Sign to be, that we may flttw the Equiva- 

Again, Signs either are apparent only, or unap- fence of contrary Reafons. Either the Words alkdg- 
parent only, or fome apparent, others unapparent j ed againft Sign fignify fomething, or they fignify 
tut none of thefe is true, therefore there is no Sign, nothing ; if infigmficant, how can they take away 
That Signs are not unapparent, is foewn thus. Wha* the Exiftence of Sign; If they fignify what Sign is, 
is unapparent is not man defied by itfelf, according to they are demonffrative againft Sign, or not deinon- 
the Dogmatifts, but occurreth to us through fome ftrative ; if not deuionftnative, they do not demon- 
other ; a Sign therefore if it be unapparent will re- ftrate that Sign it not ; if demonftretive, Demon- 
quire another Sign, which alfo wiH be unapparent ft nation being a Spirits of Sign, dete&ive of its Con- 
(for according to the propofol Hypotbefis, no Sign is dufion, Sign will be. Whence is argued thus. If 
apparent) and that another, and fo to infinite : But Sign be fomething, there is Sign; and if there be not 
it is impoflible to take infinite Signs, therefore it is Sign, there is Sign ; for that there is no Sign muftbe 
impoflible to comprehend a Sign, it being unapparent. proved by Demonftration, which is a Sign. Now 
For which Reafon it will be inexiftent, not capable cither Sign is, or it is not, therefore k is not. 
to fignify any thing, as to be a Sign, becaufc it can- Upon this Argument foRoweth another in this 
not be comprehended. On the contrary. If all Signs manner; If there be not fome Sign, there is no Sign: 
are apparent, forafmuch as the Sign is relative to the and if a Sign be that which the Dtgmati/h hold it to 
Significate, and Relatives are comprehended together be, it is no Sign ; for the Sign of which wedifcourfe, 
with one another, the Significate being comprehend- according as it is underftood, and as it is relative to, 
ed together with the Apparent, will be alfo appa- and detefbv* of, the Significate, is found to be in- 
rent. For as Right and Left incurring to us together, exiftent, as we fhewed before. Now either Sign is, 
Right is not faid to be more apparent than Left, or or it is not; therefore it is not. 

Left than Right; in like manner the Sign and the Sig- As concerning the Words which are fpoken of 
nificate being comprehended together, it cannot be Sign, let the Dtgmatijh anfwer, whether they figm- 
iaid that the Sign is more apparent than the Signift- fy any thing, or not; if they fignify nothing, they 
^ate: But if the Significate be apparent, it is not a prove not that there is Sign; if they fignify, the 
Significate, as not needing any to fignify and deted Significate followeth them, which is, there is Sign; 
it. Whence taking away Right, we take away Left whence it followeth, as we Aewed, that this is Sign, 
alfo ; fo taking away the Significate, the Sign cannot by retorting the Argument. Since therefore Rrafons 
cxift. Thus the Sign will be found to be inexiftent, equally probable may be a Hedged, to prove mere is 
if we fey that Signs only ane apparent. It remains. Sign, and that there is not Sign, we ought not to fay 
we lay, that of Signs fome are apparent, fome unap- either rather than the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of Demonfiration. 

F ROM what hath been faid, it is manifell that 
neither is Demonftration a thing acknowledg¬ 
ed. For if we fufpend as to Sign, and Demonftra- 
tion he a Sign, we mu ft neceffarily fufpend as to 
Demonftration; for we ftjall find that the Argu¬ 
ments alledged againft Sign will ferve alfo againft 
Demonftration: It feemeth to be relative to, and de¬ 
rive of, its Conclttfion; upon which will ‘follow 
almoft all that we alledged againft Sign. But if fome- 
tbing mull be faid of Demonftration in particular, 1 
will comprize the Difcourfe in a narrow Compafs, 
firft laying down what Demonftration, according to 
them, is. 

“ Demonftration (as they fay) is a Reafon which, 

« by ColletStion of acknowledged (indubitate) Sump- 
« tions, detedteth a tiling unmanifeft. But ■clear 
« will it feem by this .that follaweth : Reafon .(or Ar- 
“ gument) is that which confifts of Sumptions and a 
« Conclufton: Its Sumptions are faid to be the Axt- 
« oms taken fuitably for Conftrutftion of the Con- 
“ clufion concordantly. 

“ Inference or Conclufton is the Axiom framed 
“ out of the two Sumptions, as in this: If it is Day, 

“ it is Light; but it is Day, therefore it is Light: 

“ Therefore it is Light, is the Conclufton, the reft 
“ are the Sumptkms. Of Reafons, feme are con- 
“ duftve, others not conclufive: Concluftve, when 
“ the Connex, beginning from Complication of the 
“ Sumptions of the Argument, and concluding in 
“ the Inference thereof, is found; as the inftanced 
“ Reafon is concluftve, becaufe to this Complication 
“ of its Sumptions, it is Day; and if it is Day, it 
“ is Light; it is confequent , it is Light, in this Con- 
“ nex, if it ,is Day ; and if it is Day, it is Light. 

“ Not conclufive.are thole, which are not after this 
“ manner. 

“ Of the concluftve, fome are true, others not 
“ true: True, when not only the Connex, as to 
“ Complication of the Sumptionsand the Inference, 

“ is, as we laid, found ; hut the Conclufton, and 
“ that which is a Complication of the Sumptions is 
“ true, which is the Antecedent, and the Connex. 

“ A true Complication is that which hath all true, 

“ as, It is Day; and, if it is Day, it is Light. Not 
“ true, is, when they are not thus ; for‘this.Reafon, 

“ if it is Night, it is dark, but it is Night ; there- 
“ fore it is dark ; is indeed conclufive, becaufe .the 
Connex:is found, .if it is Night, and if-it is-Night, 

“ it is daiik ; but it as .not true.; for the confequcnt 
“ Complicate is falfe, it ,is Night, and if it is Night 
“ it is dark; it containing this Falfity, for it is a 
“ &lfe Complicate whatfoever containeth in itfelf a 
“ Falfity, Whence they fay, A true Reafon is 
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!t that, which, from true Sumptions, inferreth a 
“ true Conclufton. 

“ Again, of true Reafons, fome are (ApodeiSiick) 
t£ demonftrative, others not demonftrative. De- 
“ monlkative are thole, which, from things mani- 
i£ fell, colledl fomething not manifell; not demon- 
t£ llrative are thofe which are not fo ; as this reafon, 

“ If it be Day, it is Light; but it is Day, therefore 
££ it is Light, is not demonftrative ; for its Conclu- 
££ fion, it is Light, is manifell. But this, if Sweat 
“ pierce through the Skin, there are Pores intelli- 
“ gtble ; but Sweat pierceth through the Skin , 
“ therefore there are Pores intelligible , is de- 
“ monftrative; for its Conclufton, therefore there 
“ arc Pores intelligible, is unnaanifell. 

“ Again, of thole which .colledl fomething un- 
<£ manifeft, fome bring us by the Sumptions to the 
“ Conclufton indudlively only, others inductively 
“ and detedtively. Indudtively, thofe which feem 
“ to depend upon Belief and Memory, as this; if 
“ one tell you, that fuch a Man ftiall grow rich, he 
“ ftiall grow rich ; hut this God (as fuppofing Ju- 
“ piter) tells you, that fuch a Man fhall grow rich, 
“ therefore lie fhall grow rich. We aflent to the 
“ Conclufton not fo much for any Neceffity of the 
“ Sumptions, as for that we believe what the God 
“ faith. Others not only indudlively, but detedlive- 
“ ly alfo lead us to the Conclufton; If Sweat iflue 
“ through the Skin, Pores are intelligible; but the 
“ firft, therefore the fecond; for this, Sweat fiftieth 
“ forth, is detedlive of the other, there are Pores ; 
“ forafmucfa as we preconceive that moifture cannot 
££ penetrate throi^h a Body not porous. 

“ Thus Demonftration mull be a Reafon con- 
“ duftve and true, and have an unmanifeft Conclu- 
“ fion detedlive by the Power of the Sumptions ; 
“ and therefore Demonftration is faid to be a Rea- 
“ fon, .having indubitate Sumptions, and by Col- 
“ ledlion detedling an unmanifeft Inference.” By 
.this we may underftand the Notion of Demonilrati- 
on. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Whether there is Demonftration. 

T ;HAT Demonftration is -not, may be argued 
from wiiat they themfelves fay, by overthrow¬ 
ing every Particular that is included in the Notion. 
For Example; A Reafon or Argument confifts of 
Axioms, but a compound thing cannot exrft, unlels 
the things whereof it is compounded coaxift one with 
another (as a'Bed, and the like :) But the Parts of a 
'Reafon are not coexiftent one with another; for 
whilll we are fpeaking.the firft Sumption, the other 
Sumption nor the Inference do not yet exill; and 
while we are fpeaking the fecond, the firft is no 
longer exiftent, and the Inference exills not yet ; 
and when we pronounce the Inference, the Sumpti- 
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ons are no longer exiftent. Thus the Parts of a “ indifferent, therefore good. This other is un . 
Rea Ion are not coexiftent with one another, and “ found by Defed, Riches are either good or ill" 
therefore the Reafon itfelf feemeth not to exift. “ or indifferent; but not ill, therefore good!” * 

Bcfides, A conclufive Reafon is incomprehenfible; Now if I fhall Ihew, that, according to them no 
for, if it be judged from the Confequence of the Con- Difference of inconclufive Reafons can be judged by 
nex, but the Confequence of the Connex be undeter- the condufive, I fhall have cleared, that the ronclu- 
minably controverted, and perhaps is incomprehenfi- five Reafon is incomprehenfible, and that all their 
ble, fas we ihewed in our Difcourfe concerning a Oftentation in Dialedick is Folly. I prove it thus 
Sign;) conclufive Reafon will alfo be incomprehcn- -d Reafon inconclufive by Incoherence, is fail to be 
fible. known from its Sumptions, not having any Coherence 

Moreover the Dialeflicks fay, that “ A not con- one with another , and with the Conclufton ; now for- 
“ ciufn e Reafon is made, either by Incoherence, or afmuch as the Knowledge of Coherents null precede 
“ by Dufed, or by being in an ill Figure, or by the Judgment of the Connex, the Connex will be 
“ Redundance. By Incoherence, when the Sump- indijudicable, (according to our ufual Argument! 
“ tions have no Coherence with one another, nor and consequently fo will the Reafon, Inclufive by In - 
“ with the Inference; as. If it is Day, it is Light; coherence , be alfo. For he who faith. That a Rea- 
“ but Corn is fold in the Market, therefore Dion fon is inconclufive by Incoherence, if he do it by 
walks. Ample Enunciation, we oppofe. the contrary Enun- 

“ By Redundance; when there is found fome re- ciation; if he demonftrate it by a Reafon, we fhall 
“ dundant Sumption fuperfluous to Colledion of the tell him, he muff firft demonftrate that Reafon to be 
“ Reafon; as. If it is Day, it is light; but it is conclufive, and afterwards prove the Sumptions of a 
“ Day, and Dion walks, therefore it is fight. Reafon defective by Incoherence, to be incoherent; 

“ By being in an ill Figure; for thefe are as they but whether his Reafon be demonftrative we cannot 
“ call them Syllogifms. » If it it Day, it is light-, but know, not having a generally acknowledg’d Judg- 
“ it is Day, therefore it is light-. And, If it is not ment of the Connex, whereby to judge, whetherthe 
“ light , it is not Day ; hut it is not light , therefore Condufion cohere with the Complication of the 
“ it is not Day. But this is an inconclufive Reafon, Sumptions in the Reafon. Therefore we have not 
“ If it is Day, it is light; but it is Day, therefore whereby to judge the Difference betwixt the conclu- 
■“ it is light; becaufe the Connex promifing that five Reafon, and the defective by Incoherence. 

“ its Confequent is in its Antecedent, the Antece- The fame we objed to him, who faith, that a 
“ dent being affumed, the Confequent is alfo affu- Reafon is faulty ty being in an ill Figure: For he that 
“ med; and the Antecedent being taken away, the goeth upon this Ground, that there is fome Figure 
“ Confequent is alfo taken away ; for if the Antece- ill, will not have acknowledged conclufive Reafon, 
“ dent be, the Confequent muft be alfo. But whereby to coiled what he faith. 

“ a (Taming the Confequent, the Antecedent is not In the fame manner may thole be confuted, who 
“ always affumed alfo; for the Connex doth not fay, that a Reafon is inconclufive by Defeat: for if 
“ promife that the Antecedent fhall follow upon the Perfed be indijudicable, the Dcfedive mull be 
the Confequent, but only the Confequent upon fo alfo. Again, he who would prove by fome 
“ the Antecedent. Hereupon a Reafon, which Reafon, that there is fomething wanting to Reafon, 
“ colkds the Confequent from the Connex of the unleft he bath an acknowledged Judication of the 
“ Antecedent, is faid to be Syllogiftick; and that Connex, whereby he may judge the Coherence of 
“ which from the Connex, and from the contrary the Reafon which he alledgeth, he cannot judicially 
“ of the Confequent colleds the contrary of the An- and rightly fay, that the other is defedive. 

** tecedent: But that which from the Connex and Likewife, that Reafon which is (aid to be faulty 
the Confequent colleds the Antecedent is incon- by Redundance, is not dijudicable by the Demon- 
'** clufive, as we laid before. Whence its Sumption ftratire; for as to Redundance, even thofe very 
“ being true, it colleds a Falfity, if it be fpoken Reafons which the Stoicks cry up as Inetemonfiable, 
“ in the Night-time by the Light of a Candle: for will be found to be inconclufive; which, if they 
“ this. If it is Day, it is light, is a true Connex ; fhould be taken away, all Diaiedick will be over- 
“ and fo is this Affiimption, But it is Light; but the thrown. Thefe are they which (they fay) need not 
** Inference, Therefore it is Day, is falfe. Demonftration to eftabfiih them, but by tbem art 

“ By Defed; a Reafon is faulty, when there is demonftrated the other conclufive Reafons. That 
“ omitted fomething of thofe wliich are requifite to thefe are red undan t, will appear plainly if we lay 
“ Collodion of the Condufion; as this Reafon be- tbem down and difcourfe up an them. They dream, 
“ ing, as they conceive, found. Riches are either “ that there are .many Indemonftrables, but af- 
“ good, or ill, or indifferent; but neither ill nor fert chiefly Five, whereto all the reft foe™ 

* So fuppljr che Text. 
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«i be referred. The'Firft, from the Connex and 
« the Antecedent, colletts the Confequent; as, If 
« |t is Day, it is light; but it is Day, therefore it 
i< is light. The Second, from the Connex and the 
« contrary of the Confequent, collects the contrary 
« of the Antecedent; as. If it is Day, it is light; 

« but it is not light, therefore it is not Day. The 
« Third, from the negative Complicate, and one 
« of the Parts of the Complicate, col !c<ts the con- 

trary of the other Part; as. It is riot Day and 
it Night alfo, but it is Day, therefore it is not 
it Night. The Fourth, from the Disjunct and one 
it of the Conjundte, collects the contrary of the 
“ other; as. Either it is Day, or it is Night; but it 
« is Day, therefore it is not Night. The Fifth, 

“ from the Disjunct and the contrary of one of the 
“ Conjundb, collects the other; as. Either it is 
“ Day, or it is Night; but it is not Day, therefore 
“ it is Night.” Thefe are the Reafons which they 
cry up as indemonftrable ; but they all feem to me 
incondufive by Redundance. For to begin with the 
firft; Either it is acknowledged [as undoubted] that 
this Part, it is Day , followeth upon this other, it is 
light ; which is the Antecedent in this Connex, if it 
is Day it is light ; or, it is not manifeft : If unmani- 
fell, we fhall not allow the Connex as acknow¬ 
ledged j but if it be manifeft that if this be, it is Day, 
this other mull neceflarily be alfo, it is light , in lay¬ 
ing, it is Day, we colled! the other, it is light ; and 
this Connex, it is Day, it is Light, is redundant. 

The fame may be faid of the fecond Indcmonjlrable ; 
for either it is poflible the Antecedent may be, the 
Confequent not being, or it is not poflible. If pofli¬ 
ble, it is not a found Connex; if not poflible, as 
foon as ever the word Nat is fpoken in the Confe- 
quent, it declareth the Not in the Antecedent, fo as 
this is a redundant Connex, It is not Light, therefore 
it is nit Day. 

The fame may be faid of the third Indcmonjlrable •, 
either it is manifeft, that thole which are in the Com¬ 
plication cannot poflibly coexift, or not manifeft; if 
not manifeft, we lhall not allow the Negative of the 
Complication; if manifeft, as foon as one is laid 
down, the other is taken away, whereby the Nega¬ 
tive of the Complicate is redundant, thus: It is Day, 
therefore it is not Night. 

The like we fay of the fourth and fifth Tndemon- 
Jtrables ; either it is manifeft, that in the Disjumft 
one is true, the other falfe, with perfedl Oppolition, 
(as the Disjund! promifeth) or it is not manifeft. If 
unmanifeft, we (hall not grant the Disjunct; if ma- 
nifeft, as foon as one is laid down, the other is taken 
away ; and one being taken away, it is manifeft that 
the other is; as. It is Day, therefore it is not Night : 
It is not Day, therefore it is Night. 

The like may be laid of the Categorick Syllogifms 
ufed chiefly by the Peripateticis, fuch as this; Jnjt is 
Honcfi, Honejl is Good, therfore Juft is Good ; either 
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it is manifeft that Honeft is Good, or it is doubted 
and unmanifeft: If unmanifeft, it will not be glanc¬ 
ed upon this Argument, and confequently the Svl/o- 
gij'm will not convince ; if it be manifeft, that what- 
foever is Honejl is Good, in faying. It is Honeft, is 
implied, it is Good alfo ; fo that this were enough, 
JuJl is Honejl, therefore JuJi is Good-, and the other 
Sumption, in which Honrjt is faid to be Good, is re¬ 
dundant. The like in this Reafon, Socrates is a 
Man, every Alan is a living Creature, therefore So¬ 
crates is a living Creature. If it be not manifeft in 
itfelf, that whatfoever is Man is alfo a living Crea¬ 
ture, the univerfal firft Propofltion will not be ac¬ 
knowledged, neither lhall we grant it in the Argu¬ 
ment. But if from being a Man, it followeth that 
he is a living Creature, and therefore the firft Propo- 
fttion. Every Man is a living Creature, is acknow¬ 
ledged true; then, as foon as ever Socrates is faid to 
be a Man, it is imply’d, that he is a living Creature ; 
and therefore the firlt Propofltion is redundant. Every 
Man is a living Creature. The like Method may be 
ufed againft all categorical Reafons, not to infill 
longer hereon. Seeing therefore thefe Reafons where¬ 
upon the Diale&ick ground their Syllogifms are re¬ 
dundant, as to Redundance all Dialeclick will be fub- 
verted, we not being able to judge the redundant in- 
conclufive Reafons, from the conclufive, called Syl¬ 
logifms. And if any will not allow Alonolemma' s 
Reafons, (that have but one Sumption) they will not 
be more creditable than Antipatcr, who allows them. 

Thus a true Reafon is impoflible to be found, as 
well for the Caufcs alledged, as becaufe it ought to 
end in true; for the Conclufion, which is faid to be 
true, mull be either apparent or unapparent; not 
apparent, for then it would not require the Sumpti¬ 
ons to detect it, it being of itfelf manifeft to us, and 
no lels apparent than the Sumptions themfelves; if 
unapparent, forafmuch as there is an undeterminable 
Controverfy concerning Unapparents, (as was faid 
formerly) it is therefore incomprehenfible. Thus 
the Conclufion of the Reafon which they call true, 
will be incomprehenfible ; and if that be incompre¬ 
henfible, we' (hall not know whether that which is 
collected be true or falfe, therefore we (hall not know 
whether the Reafon be true or falfe; and confequent- 
ly the Reafon which they call true cannot be found. 

Moreover, that Reafon which collects a thing un¬ 
manifeft from a manifeft, cannot be found out; for 
if the Inference follow the Complication from its 
Sumptions, that which followeth [the Confequent] 
is relative to the Antecedent ; but Relatives are com¬ 
prehended together with one another, as we (aid be¬ 
fore. If therefore the Conclufion be unmanifeft, the 
Sumptions will alfo be unmanifeft ; if the Sumptions 
are manifeft, the Conclufion will alio be manifeft, as 
being comprehended together wiih the ■ manifeft 
(Sumptions.) So as nothing unmanifeft can be col¬ 
lated from what is manifeft. Hereupon the Infe- 
4 D rence 
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rence cannot be detected by the Sumptions, whether 
it be unmanifeft and not comprehended, or manifeft 
and not needing Detection. Now if Demonftration 
be faid to be a Reafon according to Connexion , that is, 
cciclujh-e by fame acknowledged true thing, dete£iing 
an unmanifcjl Inference ; and we have proved, that 
it neither is a Rcalon, nor conclufive, nor true, nor 
by forne things manifeft collecting an unmanifeft, 
i;or detective of the Conclufion j it appeareth there 
is no fuch thing as Demonftration. 

Likewife we (hall otherways find Demonftration 
to be inexiftent and unintelligible: for he who faith 
there is Demonftration, afierts either general Demon¬ 
stration or particular ; but neither general nor parti¬ 
cular Demonftration are poflible, (as we fhall prove;) 
and befides thele, there is no other can be underftood; 
therefore no Man can alien Demonftration to be ex- 
iftent. 

That there is no general Demonftration, we prove 
thus: Either it hath Sumptions and an Inference, or 
it hath not; if it hatii not, it is no Demonftration ; 
it it hath, forafmuch as every thing that is demon- 
itrated, and alfo that which doth demonftrate is par¬ 
ticular, it will be a particular Demonftration, there¬ 
fore there is no general Demonftration. 

But neither is there any particular Demonftration. 
For either they muft fay, it confifts of Sumptions 
and an Inference, or of Sumptions only ; but neither 
of thefe, therefore there is no particular Demonflra- 
tion. That which confifts of Sumptions and an In¬ 
ference, is not a Demonftration: Firft, as having 
one Part unmanifeft (the Inference) it will be unma¬ 
nifeft, which were abfurd ; for if the Demonftration 
be unmanifeft, it rather will require to be demonftra- 
ted by fomething, than be capable to demonftrate by 
fomething. Again, forafmuch as they fay the De¬ 
monftration is relative to the Inference, and Relatives, 
as they alfo fay, are different from one another; the 
thing demonftrated muft be different from the De¬ 
monftration. If therefore the Conclufion be the 
thing demonftrated, the Demonftration will not be 
underftood together with the Conclufion. For ei¬ 
ther the Conclufion conferreth fomething towards 
demonftracing itfelf, or no ; if it confer, it will be 
detective of itfelf; if it confer not, but be redundant, 
it will be no Part of the Demonftration, for fuch a 
Demonftration will but fortify Redundance. Nei¬ 
ther is that which confifts of Sumptions only a De¬ 
monftration ; for who will fay that this. If it is -Day, 
it is light ; but it is Day , it is light , either is a Rea- 
lon, or indeed inferreth any thing ? Wherefore nei¬ 
ther is that which confifts of Sumptions only a De¬ 
monftration ; whence it follows, that there is no 
particular Demonftration. Now if there be no par¬ 
ticular Demonftration, nor no general, and befides 
thefe is no Demonftration intelligible, there cannot 
b: Demonftration. 

Moreover, the Inexiflencc of Demonftration may 
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be proved this way: If there be Demonftration, ei¬ 
ther an apparent detefis an apparent, or an unnuuu* 
fell an unmanifeft, or an unmanifeft an apparent or 
an apparent an unmanifeft ; but none of thefe can be 
underftood ; it is therefore unintelligible. For if an 
apparent deteeft an apparent, the thing detecting will 
be at once apparent and unmanifeft; apparent, or 
being fuppofed fuch ; unmanifeft, as requiring fome- 
thing to deleft it, and not manifeftly of itfelf incur¬ 
ring to us. If an unmanifeft an unmanifeft, itfelf 
will require fomething to deteift it, rather than be 
capable of detetfting another, which is inconfiftent 
with the Nature of a Demonftration. Neither can 
an unmanifeft be the Demonftration of a manifeft 
nor a manifeft of an unmanifeft, for this reafon, be- 
caufe they are relative. Relatives are comprehended 
together with one another ; if that which is faid to 
be demonftrated be comprehended together with the 
manifeft Demonftration, it is manifeft itfelf. Thus 
the Reafon will be retorted, and it will not be found, 
that the manifeft can demonftrate the unmanifeft. If 
therefore there be not Demonftration, neither of an 
unmanifeft by an unmanifeft, nor of an unmanifeft 
by a manifeft, nor of a manifeft by an unmanifeft, 
and more than thefe, they fay, there is not any, we 
muft fay, that Demonftration is nothing. 

Moreover, there is Controverfy concerning De¬ 
monftration ; fome fay, that it is not; as they who 
hold, that there is none ; others, that it is, as mod 
of the Dogjnatifls ; we fay neither rather that it is, 
or that it is not. Again, Demonftration muft ne- 
teflarily contain fome Do&rine; but every Do- 
&rine is controverted, and therefore every Demon¬ 
ftration muft be controverted. For if, for Exam¬ 
ple, the Demonftration to prove Vacuum being ac¬ 
knowledged, Vacuum alfo be acknowledged, it is 
manifeft, that they who doubt whether there be Va¬ 
cuum, doubt alfo the Demonftration thereof. It is 
the fame in all other demonftrated Dcxftrines. Thus 
all Demonftration is doubted and controverted. 
Since therefore Demonftration is unmanifeft^ appears 
by the Controverfy concerning it, ( for things con¬ 
troverted, inafmuch as controverted, are unmanifeft) 
it is not evident in itfelf, but muft be evinced to us 
by Demonftration. Now an acknowledged indubi- 
tate Demonftration to prove Demonftration, there 
cannot be (the Queftion being. Whether there be any 
Demonftration at all ?) but if it be controverted and 
unmanifeft, it will require another Demonftration, 
and that another, and fo to infinite ; but it is impof- 
■fiblc to demonftrate Infinites, therefore it is impoffi- 
ble to prove there is Demonftration. 

Neither can it be detected by a Sign ; for it being 
queftioned whether there be a Sign, and the Sign con- 
fequently requiring a Demonftration of itfelf, it runs 
into the Alternate Common-place; the Demonftrati¬ 
on requiring a Sign, the Sign a Demonftration, 
which is abfurd. Neither can the Controverfy con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning Sign be judged, becaufe Dijudication want- 
eth a Critery, it being controverted, as we fhewetl, 
whether there be a Critery ; and the Critery confe- 
quently requiring a Demonftration to prove that there 
is a Critery, it runs again into the alternate Place. 
IT therefore neither by Demonftration, nor by Sign, 
nor by Critery, it can be proved that there is a De¬ 
monftration, and it be not manifeft of itfelf, as we 
jiave (hewn , it will be incomprehenfible whether 
there be Demonftration ; therefore Demonftration is 
mexiftent: for it is underftood by demonftrating, but 
not being comprehended it cannot demonrtrate, 
therefore there will be no Demonftration. This, by 
way of Summary, may ferve againft Demonftration. 

But the Dogmatifts, on the other fide, fay. The 
Reafons alledged againft Demonftration, either are 
tiemonftrative, or not demonftrative; if not demon- 
l'Srative, they are not able to prove there is no De¬ 
monftration ; if demonftrative, they themfelves, by 
Retortion, prove the Subfiftence of Demonftration. 
Hereupon they argue thus. If there is Demonftration 
there is Demonftration ; if there is not Demonftrati- 
on there is Demonftration, therefore there is Demon¬ 
ftration. Upon the fame Grounds they alfo propofe 
this Reafon, That which followeth from Contraries 
is not only true, but neceflary ; but there is Demon¬ 
ftration, and there is not Demonftration, are oppo- 
fite one to another ; from both which it followeth, 
that there is Demonftration, therefore there is De¬ 
monftration. 

But this may be contradided ; as for Example, if 
we fay thus: Forafmuch as we conceive that there is 
not any Reafon demonftrative, neither do we con¬ 
ceive that the Reafons alledged againft Demonftrati- 
ons are abfolutely demonftrative, but that they feem 
probable to us; but Probables are not neceftarily de¬ 
monftrative ; therefore if the Demonftratives are 
(which we allow not) neceffarily true, but true Rea¬ 
fons colled true from true, their Inference is not 
true; and if not, it is no Demonftration ; therefore 
(by way of Retortion) there is no Demonftration. 
Bcfnies, as purgative Medicines expel themfelves, to¬ 
gether with the Humours which they purge, it is 
poflible that thefe Reafons may exclude themfelves, 
together with thefe which are laid to be Demonftra¬ 
tives. For this is not abfurd, feeing that this Sen¬ 
tence, That there is nothing true , not only takes away 
all other things, but itfelf amongft the reft. More¬ 
over, this Argument (If there be Demonftration 
there is Demonftration, if there is not Demonftrati¬ 
on there is Demonftration; but either there is, or 
there is not, therefore there is) may many ways be 
Ihewn to be inconclufive ; but, for the prefent, we 
lhall be contented with this Epicherem. If this Con- 
nex (If there is Demonftration there is Demonftrati¬ 
on) be not faulty, the contrary of its Confequent 
(that is, there is not Demonftration) mud be repug¬ 
nant to its Antecedent, there is Demonftration, for 
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that is the Antecedent of the Connex: But, according 
to them, it is impoflible that a Connex can be found, 
if it confifts of contrary Propofitions ; for a Connex 
promifeth, that if its Antecedent be, its Confequent 
is alfo; but in Oppofites quite contrary, which of 
them foever is, the other mu ft not be. Therefore 
if this be a true Connex, If there is Demonftratioii 
there is Demonftration, this other cannot be true. If 
there is not Demonftration there is Demonftration. 

Moreover, If we grant by Suppofition that this 
is a found Connex, If there is not Demonftration 
there is Demonftration, this Part, if there is not 
Demonftration, may coexift with the other, there is 
Demonftration: But if it may coexift with it, it 
cannot be repugnant to it; fo that in this Connex, 
if there is Demonftration there is Demonftration, the 
contrary of the Confequent is not repugnant to the 
Antecedent, therefore it is not found. Again, If 
this Connex, which, by way of Conceflion, is laid 
down for found, and this Part, there is no Demon¬ 
ftration, be repugnant to that Part, there is not De¬ 
monftration, neither will this be a good Disjunct, 
Either there is Demonftration, or there is not De¬ 
monftration ; for a good Disjund promifeth that one 
of its Parts is true, and that the other is falfe and re¬ 
pugnant. Or if die Disjund be found, this, If there 
is not Demonftration there is Demonftration, will 
again be found to be faulty, a Connex confiding of 
Repugnants. Wherefore the Sumptions in the fore- 
faid Reafon are inconfiftent, and deftroy one another, 
therefore the Reafon is not found. But neither can 
they fhew that fomething followeth upon Repug¬ 
nants, not having a Critery of the Confequents, as 
we argued before. But this is faid over and above. 
Now if the Reafons for Demonftration be probable, 
and the Reafons againft Demonftration be probable 
alfo, we mull fufpend, faying no more, that there is 
Demonftration, than that there is not. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Syllogifms. 

/^Oncerning thofe which they call Syllogifms, per- 
^ haps it were fuperfluous to difeourie, as well for 
that they are fubverted by taking away Demonftra¬ 
tion, ( for if there be no Demonftration, there is no 
demonftrative Reafon) as alfo, forafmuch as what we 
have already faid may ferve for Confutation of them ; 
whereas we over and above deliver’d a Method, to 
fhew, that all the demonftrative Reafons of the Stoicks 
and Peripateticks are inconclufive. But perhaps it 
would not be amifs to fay fomething in particular 
concerning thefe, efpecially feeing they have a high 
Conceit of them. But whereas many things might 
be alledged, to fbew they cannot exift ; yet we, pur- 
fuing our Defign of a Summary, will ufe our firft 
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Let us firft fpeak of Indemonftrables ; for if they 
be taken away, all other Reafons are overthrown, 
as being by them demonftrated to be Conclufive. 
Now this Propofition, Every Man is a living Crea¬ 
ture, is inductively proved by Particulars; becaufe 
from Socrates 's being a Man, and a living Creature, 
and fo Plato’s and Dion’s, and every one in particu¬ 
lar, it fcemeth poflible to be proved, that every Man 
is a living Creature. For if there be but one Par¬ 
ticular, which feemeth contrary to the reft, the uni- 
vcrfal Propofition will not be found. As for Example, 
Although the greateft Part of living Creatures move 
the lower Jaw, only the Crocodile the upper, this 
Propofition is not true. All living Creatures move 
the lower Jaw. When therefore they fay. Every 
Man is a living Creature, Socrates is a Man, there¬ 
fore Socrates is a living Creature ; intending from this 
univerfal Propofition, Every Man is a living Crea¬ 
ture, to collect this particular Propofition, therefore 
Socrates is a living Creature: This being one of thofe 
by which the univerfal Propofition was (as I faid) in¬ 
ductively proved, they fall into the alternate Common¬ 
place, proving the univerfal Propofition by the Par¬ 
ticulars, and the Particular by the Univerfal. In 
like manner, in this Reafon, Socrates is a Man-, hut 
no Man is four-footed, therefore Socrates is not four- 
footed: This Propofition, No Man is four-footed, 
endeavouring to prove inductively by Particulars, and 
to prove every particular fyllogiftically out of this, 
they run into the alternate Common-place inextrica- 
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is collected from this, that. If there is Day, there is 
Light ; fo as either is requifite to the Proof of the 
other, and incurs the alternate Common-place. 

Likewife, forafmuch as fome things are iticonfift- 
ent one witii the other, as Day and Night, and the 
Negative of the Complicate, (It is not Day, and it is 
not Night,) and the DisjunS is thought to be found • 
but that they are inconfiftent, they conceive to be 
proved by the Negative of the Complicate, and by 
the Disjunct, faying. It is not Day and Night ; hut 
it is Night, therefore it is not Day. Or thus. Either 
it is Day or Night-, but it is Night, therefore it is not 
Day. Or, but it is not Night, therefore it is Day. 
Whence we again argue, that if to Confirmation of 
the Disjunct, and of the Negation in the Complicate, 
it be neceflary that we firft comprehend the Axioms 
contained in them to be inconfiftent; but that they 
are inconfiftent, feems to be collected from the Dii- 
junCt, and the Negative of the Complicate, they run 
into the alternate Common-place, feeing that we can 
neither credit the forefaid Modals, unlefs we firft 
comprehend the Inconfiftence of the Axioms that are 
in them, nor can affirm their Inconfiftence, before 
we can affirm the Coagulation of the Syllogifms 
which is made by the Modals. Wherefore not ha¬ 
ving whereupon to ground our Belief firft, (they be¬ 
ing reciprocal) we muft fay, that neither the third, 
nor fourth, nor fifth, of the Indemonftrables (as far 
as appeareth by this,) have Subfiftence. Thus much 
for Syllogifms. 


In like manner, let us examine the reft of the Rea¬ 
fons, which the Peripateticks call demonftrable; for 
this. If it be Day, it is Light, they fay, is con¬ 
clufive of this, it is Light-, and again, this. It is 
Light, together with the other. It is Day , is confir¬ 
mative of this. If it is Day, it is Light: For the 
a fore fa id Connex would not be thought found, if the 
firft Part, It is Light, were not always coexiftent 
with. It is Day. If therefore it muft firft be com¬ 
prehended, that when there is Day there is neceflarily 
Light, for the framing of this Connex, If it is Day, 
-t is light-, hence is inferred, that in thefe, IVhm it is 
Day, it is light: This Connex, If it is Day it is 
■Jght, (as far as concerns the prefent indemonllrable 
Reafon) proving the Co-exiftence of this. It is Day, 
and of this. It is light-, and reciprocally their Ex¬ 
igence, confirming the Connex here again, by the 
alternate Common-place, the Exiftence of Reafon is 


CHAP. XV. 

Of Induction. 

TNduCiion, as I conceive, may eafily be overthrown; 
■I for, feeing that by it they would prove an Univer¬ 
fal from Particulars, either they muft do it, as having 
examined all Particulars, or only fome. If fome 
only, the Induction will not be valid, it being pof- 
fible, that fome of the omitted Particulars may be 
found contrary to the univerfal Propofition. If they 
would examine all, they attempt Impoffibles, for 
Particulars are infinite, and undeterminate. Thus it 
happens, that Induction cannot iubfift either way. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Definitions. 


i'ubverted. 

The fame may be faid of this Reafon, If it is Day, 
it is light ; hut it is not light, therefore it is not Day : 
For, inafinuch as there cannot be Day without 
Light, this is conceived to be a found Connex, If it 
It Dav, it is light ; but if we (hould fuppofe fome 
Day to be, and Light not to be, it will faid to be 
a fa !fc Connex. Now as to the forefaid Indemon- 
itrable, that. If there is not Day , there is not Light , 


F Orafmuch as the Dogmatifls are highly conceited 
of themfclveS, as to the framing of Definitions, 
(which they rank under the Logical Part of Phdofo- 
phy) let us difeourfe a little hereupon. The Dogma- 
tijls fay, that Definitions conduce to many things, 
but perhaps all their neceflary ufe may be reduced to 
two general Heads ; they lhew' that Definitions ate 
neceflary, either to Comptehenfion or to Inftruon- 
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on. Now if we prove they are ufeful to neither, 
ve overthrow their vain Labour. We argue thu* : 

If he who knoweth not that which is defined, can¬ 
not define that which he knoweth not; and he who 
knoweth firft, and afterwards defineth, comprehends 
not, by the Definition, that which is defined, but 
applies the Definition to that which he already com¬ 
prehends; then Definition is not neceflary to the 
Comprehenfion of Things. And forafmuch as if we 
would define all Things we cannot define any, be- 
caufe we (hall run into infinite ; and if we fay, that 
fome things may be comprehended without Defini¬ 
tions, we Ihew that Definitions are not neceflary to 
Comprehenfion: As thole which are not defined are 
comprehended, fo we might comprehend all the reft 
without Definitions, either we fhall define nothing at 
all, becaufe of proceeding to infinite, or we alledge 
Definitions not neceflary. 

For the fame Reafons fliall we find, that neither 
are they neceflary to InflruSion: For, as he who 
firft knoweth a thing, knoweth it without Definiti¬ 
on ; in like manner, he who teacheth it, may teach 
it without a Definition. 

Moreover from the Things defined they judge De¬ 
finitions , faying, Thofe are faulty Definitions, 
which include fomething which is not in the Things 
defined, either in all or in fome. So as if we fay, 
A Man is a living Creature, Rational, Immortal ; 
or, A living Creature , Rational, Mortal, Learned-, 
forafmuch as there is no Man immortal, and that 
there are fome Men not learned, they fay it is a faul¬ 
ty Definition. Therefore Definitions, perhaps, are 
indijudicable, by reafon of the Infinity of the Par¬ 
ticulars by which they ought to be judged. Befides, 
they cannot make us comprehend and learn the 
things of which themfelves are dijudicated, inafmuch 
as they are already known and comprehended. Is it 
not therefore ridiculous to fay. That Definitions con¬ 
duce to Comprehenfion, or Inftru&ion, or Declarati¬ 
on, when they involve us in fuch Obfcurity ? As for 
Example, (to fport a little) if one Man meaning to 
ask another. Whether he met a Man on Horfeback, 
with a Dog following him, fhould do it after this 
manner : O living Creature, Rational, Mortal, ca¬ 
pable of Intellect and Science, D'tdjl thou not meet a 
living Creature, Vifible, Broad-nail d, capable of po¬ 
litical Science, mounted upon a living Creature that 
hath the Faculty of Neighing, leading a four-footed liv¬ 
ing Creature that hath the Faculty of Barking. Who 
would not laugh to fee a Man, that knows the 
Things themfelves, puzzled by their Definitions ? 
We muft therefore acknowledge Definitions to be un- 
neceflary, whether it be a Speech, which, by a 
fliort Explication, brings us to Knowledge of the 
Thing meant by the Words, (which, by what we 
have faid, it appeareth, that it doth not) or whether 

I* a Speech declaring what a thing is, ii it U *7), 
of even what they pleafe. For when they go about 


to Ihew what Demonftration is, they fall out among 
themfelves irreconcilably, of which, for Brevity’s 
Sake, we will not take notice. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of Divifion. 

TC'Orafmuch as fome of the Dogmatifts fey. That 
Dialedtick is a Science Syllogifiick, Inductive, De¬ 
finitive ; after our Dilcourfe of the Critery, and of 
Demonstration, and of Syllogifms, and of Inductions, 
and of Definition, we will come to fay fomething of 
Divifion, conceiving it not to be from our Purpofe. 

They fay. That of Divifion, there are four Kinds ; 
Of the IVord into Significations ; Of the IVhole into 
Parts ; Of the Genus into Species; Of the Species 
into Individuals. But that there is not a divifive Sci¬ 
ence of any of thefe, I think may eafily be (hewn, by 
examining them feverally. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Divifion of a IVord into Significations. 

T H E Sciences they hold to be by Nature, not by 
Impofition; and juftly, for Science muft be a 
thing ftable and unmovable : But thofe things which 
are by Impofition, are very fubjc£t to Mutation, be¬ 
ing varied according to the Diverfity of Impofitions 
which are in our Power. Now forafmuch as Words 
fignify by Impofition and not by Nature, (otherwife 
all Men would underftand all Languages, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, befides it is in our Power to declare 
our Meaning by other Words) how is it poflible there 
fhould be a divifive Science of the Word into Signifi¬ 
cations? Or how can DialeCtick be (as fome con¬ 
ceive,) the Science of Significants, and Significates ? 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of IVhole and Part. 

/^Onceming IVhole and Part, we (hall difeourfe in 
that which they call Phyfick-, at prefent, we 
fliall only fpeak of the Divifion of the Whole into its 
Parts. We fay thus. When the Decad is faid to be 
divided into One, and Two, and Three, and Four, 
it is not divided into thefe ; for as foon as the firft 
Part (granting this by the way of Suppofition) is ta¬ 
ken away, (as the Monad), there is no longer the De¬ 
cad, but the Ennead, a thihg quite different from the 
Decad-, therefore the Subftra&ion and Divifion of 
the reft concerns not the Decad, but other Numbers 
according to the feveral Subftradions. 

Let us now fee, whether it be poffible to divide 
the Whole into thofe Things which they lay are its 
Parts. If the Whole is divided into its Parts, the 
Parts 
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Parts before the Divifion either are contained in the 
Whole, or not contained : To ufe our firft Example, 
the Decad ; They fay, that 9 is one of its Parts, for 
it is divided into 1, and 9; fo is <8 alfo, for it is divi¬ 
ded into 8 and 7. So aJfo is 7, and 6, and 5, and 
4, and 3, and 2, and 1. Now if all thefe are con¬ 
tained in the Decatl , and compounded with it, they 
nuking 55, the Decad mutt contain 55, which is 
ubfurd. Therefore are not the Parts, as they calf 
them, contained in the Decad ; neither can the De- 
■ ad be divided into them, as a Whole into Parts, 
iiuL-e they are not to be found in it. The fame 
may be objected againft Magnitudes, as if we fhould 
divide a Magnitude into ten Cubits; perhaps there- 
:ore it is not poilible to divide the Whole into Parts. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of Genus and Species. 

I T remains to treat of Genus and Species , of which 
eifewhere we fhall fpealc more largely, but now 
compendioufly. If Genus and Species are Notions, 
the Arguments which we brought againtt the Hege- 
monick and Phantafy, fubvert them ; but if they al¬ 
low them to have a peculiar Subfiftence, What will 
they anfwer to this ? If there are Genus’s, either there 
are as many as there are Species, or there is one 
common Species, or Genus, in all thole which are 
called Species. If there be as many Genus’s, as there 
are Species of them, there will not be one common 
Genus which is divided into them; but if it be faid, 
there is one Genus in all its Species, then every Spe¬ 
cies mutt participate of the Whole Genus, or of Part 
thereof; but not of the Whole, for it is impoilible, 
for one thing contained at once, in one, and another, 
to be wholly in one. If of Part only, firft, the 
whole Genus will not follow the Species, as they con¬ 
ceive it doth, for Man will not be a living Creature, 
but Part of a living Creature, as a Subftance, but 
neither animate nor fenfible. Again, either all the 
Species will be faid to participate of the fame Parts of 
their Genus, or fome of Tome Part, others of others. 
That they fhould participate of the fame is impoffi- 
blc, for the Reafon aforefaid. If fome of fome, 
others of others, the Species will not be like to one 
another, according to their Genus , (which they will 
not admit) and befides, every Genus will be infinite, 
being divided into infinite, not only as to Species, 
but us to Particulars, in which it is confider’d with 
thole Species : for Dion is not only (aid to be a Man, 
but a living Creature. But if thefe things be abfurd, 
neither do the Species participate of Part of their Ge¬ 
nus, it being one ; but if neither doth every Species 
participate of its Genus in Whole, nor in Part, how 
can one Genus be faid to be in all its Species fo as to 
t.f uivided into them? None fure can fay any thing 
hereto, unlefs he name fome kind of Images; and 
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yet even thofe will be fubverted, according to the 
fceptical Method, by their own indeter mini!;. c on _ 
fequences. 

We Dull add this; Species’s are either fuch or fuch 
their Genus’s are either fuch and fuch, or they are 
fuch and they are not fuch, or they are neither fuch 
nor fuch. As for Inftance; Forafmuch as of thefe 
or thofe, fome are Corporeal, others Incorporeal 
and fome True, others Falfe, and fome peradven- 
ture White, others Black, and fome very Great 
others very Little: This word Thing, for Example, 
which fome fay is moft general, will either be All* 
or Some, or Nothing ; but if it be abfolutely No- 
thing, neither will it be Genus, and fo there is an 
End of the Controverfy. If they fay it is All, be¬ 
fides that it is impoflile it fhould be fo, it mutt be all 
the Species, and every particular in them. For be- 
caufe an Animal, as they fay, is an Animate, Sen- 
fitive Subftance, therefore each of its Species is faid to 
be both a Subftance, and Animate, and Senfitive: 
So if Genus be both Body, and Incorporeal, and 
Falfe and True, and Black and White, and Little 
and Great, and all the reft, each of its Species and 
Particulars will alfo be all; which we do not find to 
be fo} therefore this alfo is falfe. But if it be only 
fome, then that which is the Genus of thofe, will 
not be the Genus of the reft; as if Thing be Body, it 
will not be the Genus of Incorporeals; and if living 
Creature be Rational, not of Irrationals; fo that 
neither will an Incorporeal be a Thing, nor Irrati¬ 
onal a Creature. Therefore Genus is neither fuch 
and fuch, nor fuch and not fuch, nor neither fuch 
nor fuch: And if fo, neither is Genus any thing at 
all. 

If any fhall fay, that Genus is all Potentially; we 
anfwer, that what is any thing Potentially, muft 
be fomething A dually alfo; as none can be a Gram¬ 
marian Potentially, if he exift not A&ually ; now if 
Genus be all things Potentially, we demand of them 
what it is Adually; and thereupon occur the fame 
inextricable Difficulties, for it cannot be all Contra¬ 
ries Actually. Again, neither can it be fome Actu¬ 
ally, others Potentially, only as a Body Actually, 
Incorporeal Potentially ; for a thing is Potentially, 
fuch as it may be Actually, but what is Actually a 
Body cannot be Actually Incorporeal; fo as, for 
Example, If it be a Body Actually, it is Incorporeal 
Potentially, and on the contrary. Wherefore we 
cannot fay that Genus is fome things Actually, others 
Potentially, only. Now if Actually it be nothing 
at all, it exifts not; and therefore the Genus, which 
they affirm to be divided into its Species, is no¬ 
thing. 

This like wife is worthy Confideration, That as 
becaufe Alexander and Paris at* the fame, therefore 
it is impoffible, if it be true that Altxemder walk*, it 
fhould be falfe that Paris walks. In like manner, 
If to be Man,, be the fame thing in. Them, 

Dim, 
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Dion, this Appellation, Man, alledged in the fra¬ 
ming of any Axiom will make the Axiom either 
true or falfe in both ; but this we find not to be lb; 
for when Dion fitteth, and Them walketh, this Axi¬ 
om, a Man Jittetb , fpoken of one, is true j of the 
other, falfe; wherefore this Appellation, Man, is 
not common to both, not one and the fame in both, 
but proper to each. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of Common Accidents. 

T HE like may be laid of Common Accidents. For 
if one and the fame Accident belong to Dion 
and Thion, for Example, Seeing ; if Dion die, and 
Theon furvive and fee, either they muft fay, that the 
Sight of Dion is not fubjedt to perifh, which is ab- 
furd, or that the fame Sight is peri filed, and not pe- 
rifited, which is irrational alfo; Therefore the Sight 
of Theon is not the fame with the Sight of Dion, 
therefore proper to each. For if the fame Refpirati- 
on happen to Dion and Theon, it cannot be that it 
fhould be in Theon, and not in Dion ; but one may 
die and the other furvive, therefore it is not the fame. 
But of thefe, let what we have briefly {aid fuffice. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Sophifms. 

I T will not haply be abfurd to infift a little upon 
Sophifms, in regard that they who cry up Dialett- 
ick fo much, fay, it is neceflary for the Solution of 
them. For, fay they. If it difcem Speeches, true 
and falfe ; and Sophifms he falfe Speeches ; it is dijudi- 
cative of thefe, which corrupt Truth with an apparent 
Likelihood. Wherefore the Dialegticks, as affifting 
and underpropping the failing courfe of Life, with 
much Labour, teach the Inferences, and Solutions 
of Sophifms, ikying, A Sophifm is a Reafon probable 
and deceitful ; fo as it receives an Inference, either 
falfe, or like to falfe, or uncertain, or otherwife not to 
be received. Falfe, as in this Sophifm, 

Na Man givetb a Categorem to be drunk ; 

But this, to drink Wormwood, is a Categorem-, 

Ther fore. No Man giveth Wormwood to be drunk. 

Like to Falfe, as in this ; 

That which could not be, nor cannot be, is not ab- 
furd ; 

But this, a Phyfecian, as a Phyfecian, kills j nei¬ 
ther could, nor can be ; 

Therefore this [ Proportion ] a Phyfecian, as a Phy¬ 
fecian, kills, is not abfurd, 

Uncertain, as this j ' 
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I did not ask thee fomething firjl , and the Stars are 
not even in Number ; 

But I did ask thee fomething firft-. 

Therefore, the Stars are not even in Number. 

Not otherwife to be received ; as tbofe Speeches which 
are called Solaecifms, as. 

That which tbou feft, is 

But thou fee/l him mad. 

Therefore he is mad. 

Again, 

That which thou feejl, is ; 

But thou feejl many Houfes burning, 

Ther fore mam/ Houfes are burning. 

Then they endeavour to (hew their Solutions, fay¬ 
ing, That “ in the firft Sophifm, one thing is gran- 
“ rod by the Sumptions, another inferred; it is 
“ granted that a Categorem is not drunk, and that 
“ to drink Wormwood is a Categorem, but not the 
“ Wormwood itfelf. So that, whereas the Infe- 
“ rence ought to be. Therefore no Man drinks 
** this [Categorem,] To drink Wormwood; which 
“ is true; it inferreth. Therefore no Man drinketh 
“ Wormwood; which is falfe, and is not collected 
“ from the granted Premifes. 

“ As to the Second, It feems to lead to Falfe, 
“ (infomuch as they who mind it not well, doubt 
“ whether they ought to aflent to it or not,) but it 
“ collects Truth, therefore this is not abfurd. A 
“ Phyfician, as a Phyfician, killcth; for no Propo- 
“ fition is abfurd ; but this, A Phyfician, as a Phy- 
“ fician, killeth, is a Propofition; therefore it is 
“ not abfurd. 

“ That which leadeth to Uncertainty, is, they 
“ fay, of the Nature of reciprocal Rcafons; for 
“ if nothing were asked before, then the Negative 
“ of the Connex were true, the Connex itfelf be- 
“ ing falfe, becaufe this, [I asked thee fomething firft] 
“ which is falfe, is inferted into it; but after asking, 

“ (the Aflumption being true, [I asked thee firft] by 
“ reafon the. asking was before the Aflumption) the 
“ Negative of the Connex is folfe; fo that a Con- 
“ clufion cannot any way be gather’d, the Negative 
“ of the Connex being inconfiftent with the Af- 
“ fumption. 

“ The laft Kind being by Sokccifm, (feme fey) 

“ infers abfurdly, and contrary to common Ufe. 

Thus fome Dia/edlicks difeourfc of Sophifms, (o- 
thers otherwife) which may perhaps tickle the Ears 
of the lighter fort of Perfons, but are indeed fuper- 
fluous, and forged by themfelves to no purpefe. 
This perhaps may be obferved, from what was feid 
formerly ; for we (hewed, that neither True nor 
Falfe can be comprehended, according to the Dia- 
letticks, as many other ways, fo particularly, by 
overthrowing Dcmonft ration, and indcmonftrable 
Rea- 
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Reafons, the Props of their Syllogiftick Faculty, 
h 1 any other things might be alledg’d againft the Sub¬ 
ject in hand, of which we (hall only fay briefly 

thus. 

Of all thofe Sophifms , which DialeSlick feems 
properly to confute, the Solution is unprofita¬ 
ble ; but thole, the Solution whereof is profitable, it 
is not within the Power of a Dialcllick to folvc, 
hut of thole who are conveifant in the par.icular 
Arts of each feveral thing. As for Inftance; If 
this Scpbifm were propounded to a Phylician, “ In 
“ the Re million of a Difeafe, there ought to be Va- 

liety of Diet, and Wine allowed ; but on the 
“ third Day, there ufually happens a Remillion; 

“ therefore before the third Day, there ought to be 
“ Variety of Diet, and Allowance of Wine.” A 
Dialefiick can fay nothing to all this ; but the Phy¬ 
lician can folve the Scpbifm, knowing that Remilfion 
is taken two ways, either of the whole Difeafe, or 
for any particular Inclination towards Amendment. 
Before the firft third Day it happens for the moll 
part, that there is a Remilfion of fome particular In- 
tenfenefs; now we approve not Variety of Diet in 
this Remilfion, but in the Remilfion of the whole 
Difeafe. Whereupon he will fay. That one of the 
Sumptions of the Argument is disjoined from the o- 
ther, viz. that which concerns the whole Difeafe, 
from the other which concerns part: Again, to this 
Argument concerning an intenfe Fever, “ Contra- 
“ ries are the Remedies of Contraries; but Cold 
“ is contrary to the Heat of the Fever, therefore 
“ cold things are convenient lor the Cure of ita 
DialUlick will not know what to lay. But the Phy¬ 
lician, knowing that fome are Affections adherent 
to the Difeafe, others Symptoms of thofe AffeClions, 
wiJlanfwer, That the Queftion is not to be under- 
ftcod of the Symptoms, (for it ufually happens that 
Heat is increafcd by pouring on cold things,) but of 
the adherent AffeCtediiefs ; and that Conllipation is 
an adherent Affection, which requiies not Condenfa- 
tion, but rather Opening ; but the Heat which fol¬ 
lows upon it, is not primarily adherent, wherefore 
that which is Cold is not convenient to be applied. 
Thus to Sophifms, whofe Solution is profitable, the 
Dialefiick will not know what to fay ; but to fuch 
as thefe, “ If thou haft not large Horns, and haft 
“ Horns, thou haft not Horns; but thou haft not 
“ large Horns, and haft Horns; therefore thou 
“ halt not Horns. And, 1 f a thing be moved, ei- 
“ tlier it is moved in the place wherein it is, or in 
*• that wherein it is not; but neitlier in that where- 
45 in it is, (for there it refts;) nor in that wherein 
“ it is not, (for it cannot a St, where it is not;) 
“ therefore nothing is moved: And, Either that 
“ which is generated, or that which is not, but 
“ that which is not generated (for it is already) not 
“ that which ic is not; for that which is gene- 
“ rated fuffers fomething, that which is not, fuffers 
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“ not; Again, Snow is Water congeal’d; but Water 
“ is black, therefore Snow is black. And a great 
many fuch Fooleries gathering together, he knits 
his Brows, and produceth his Dialtaick , and with 
a great deal of Gravity, endeavours to Ihew us by 
Syllogiftick Demonftrations, that fomething is gene¬ 
rated, and that fomething is moved, and that Snow 
is white, and that we have not Horns ; when per¬ 
haps, if he did only oppofe the Evidence of the con¬ 
trary to them, it would fuffice to overthrow their 
Thefts by the Teftimony of their Contraries, which 
are manifeft. Whence a Philofopher, to whom the 
Argument againft Motion was objected, laid no¬ 
thing, but walked. And Men, in the ordinary 
Courle of Life, travel by Sea and Land, build Ships 
and Houfes, and beget Children, never minding the 
Arguments againft Motion and Generation. There 
is alfo a facete Apothegm of Erophilus the Phyfician, 
(contemporary with Diodorus, who introduc’d into 
his foolilh Logick many fophiftical Arguments, as 
about other things, fo particularly concerning Mo¬ 
tion,) Diodorus having put his Shoulder out of joint, 
Erophilus coming to fet it, derided him, faying, 

* Either the Bone llipt out of the Place in which it 

* was, or out of that in which it was not; but nei- 
‘ ther out of that in which it was, nor out of that 

* in which it was not, therefore it is not llipt, So 
as the Sophi/l was fain to intreat him to let his Argu¬ 
ments alone, and to betake himfelf to the Cure. 
For it is fufficient (I conceive) to live experimentally, 
and inopiniatively, according to common Obferva- 
tions and Aflumptions, fufpending our Afient in all 
dogmatical Superfluities, and efpecially thofe, which 
are befides the Ule of Life. If therefore D'taleliick 
cannot folve thofe Sophifms, whofe Solution is ufe- 
ful; and of thofe which fome think it doth folve, 
the Solution is unufeful. Diale Click is of no Benefit 
in folving Sophifms. 

Moreover, even from what the Diale clicks them- 
felves fay, it may be proved, that their Art concern¬ 
ing Sophifms is fuperfluous. They lay, That they ap¬ 
plied themfelves to Dialcclick , not only to learn what 
may be gathered from it, but propofing to themfelves 
chiefly, to know how to judge true and falfe by de- 
monllrative Reafons. Whence they affirm Dialt- 
llick to be the Science of True, and Falfe, and 
Neuters. When therefore they aflert that to be a 
true Reafon, which by true Sumptions collects a true 
Conclufion, as foon as any Reafon, which hath a 
falfe Conclufion, is brought againft us, we lhall 
know it is falfe, and therefore will not allent to it; 
for of neceflity, the Reafon mull either be not con- 
clufive, or not have true Sumption, which is mam- 
fell from hence. The falfe Conclufion which is in 
the Reafon, is either Confequent to the Connexion 
made by its Sumption, or not Confequent; if not 
Confequent, the Reafon is not Conclufive ; for they 
fay, a conclufive Reafon is that which followeth the 
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Connexion made by its Sumptions; if Confequent, cannotdifcern a Sophifm from a true Reafon, feeing 
,l, e Connexion which is made by its Sumptions muft they are conftrained to judge dogmatically, wliether 
neceffarily be falfe, by their own Rules ; for they the Form of the Reafon be conclufive, and whether 
fay, Falfe is confequent to Falfe, but not True, the Sumptions be true or not; but we have formerly 
Mow that a Reafon which is neither conclufive nor fhewn, that they cannot comprehend what Reafous 
true, is, according to them, not demonftrable, is are Conclufive, nor judge Truth in any thing, as 


manifeft from what was formerly (aid., If therefore having neither a Criterie nor Demonftration, which 
a Reafon being propounded, in which there is a falfe we proved from their own Words. Hence it ap- 
Conclufion, we Jtmrw even by itfeif, that it rs nei- pears, that the artificial Forms of Sophifms, fo much 
thcr True nor Conclufive ; forafmuch as it hath a cry’d up by the Dialciticks, are fuperfluous. 
falfe Conclufion, we will not affent to it, though 

we do not know where the Falacy lies. For, as we _ „ 

believe not the Tricks of Jugglers to be true, but know t- tl A l. AXUl. 

that they deceive, though we know not which way Of Amphibolies. 

they do it; fo neither do we credit falfe Reafon*, 

which feem true, though we know not which way VI/ E »be fame concerning Diftiinftion of Am- 
they are fallacious VV phibolies. For, if Amphiboly be a Word which 

Or becaufe SophtJm lead us not only to one Falfi- fignifies two or more things, and Words fignify by 
ty, but to many Abfurfities befides, we may argue Impofition, it is fit they be diftinguifhed by thole 
more generally thus: The Reafon propofed either who are of the feveral Arts to which they belong • 
ieadeth us to fomething unexpe&ed, or to fomething they having had experience of the pofitive Ufc of the 
that we muft have e*pea*d ; if to the latter, we fhall Words, which they applied to the things that they 
not do abfurdly in afleating to it; if to fomething fignified; but a DiaUlick hath not, as m this Am- 
beyond our expe&aoon, we ought not to affent to an phiboly, In the RemiJEon of Difeafcs, Variety of Diet 
Abfurdity rafhly, upon a Probability ; but they ra- and JVme is allowed. ’ 

ther ought to withdraw their Reafon, which com- Moreover, we fee, that in common Life, even 
pelleth Affent to an Abfimdity, if they intend not to Children diftinguifh thofe Amphibolies, the Diftinifti- 
trifle childlfiiiy, but to make a fcrieus Enquiry into on whereof feemeth ufefUl to them. For if a Man 
the Truth, as they profefs. For if there be a Way having two Servants of the fame Name, fhall bid a 
leads to fome Precipice, we wilt not ran upon the Child can Manes to him, (let us fuppofe that to be 
Precipice, becaufe these is a Way that leads to it, but the Name of both) the Child would ask. Which ^ 
rather go out of the Way, becaufe of the Precipice. And if one having feverar Sorts of Wine, fhall bid a 
In like manner, if there be a Reafon which bringeth Child fill him fome Wine, the Child will ask. Of 
us to fomething, acknowledged to be abfurd, we which fort? Thus in all things. Experience of that 
muft not affent to the Abfurdity becaufe of the Rea- which is ufeful introduced! Diftin«aion; but thofe 
fon, but rq'ea the Reafon becaufe of the Abfurdity. Amphibolies which come not within the Experience of 
When therefore a Reafon is objected to us, we will Life, and are perhaps only in the Sayings of the 
fafpend to every Propofition ; and then, when the Dogmati/ls, and nothing ufeful to living without O- 
whole Reafon is laid down, we will bring in that pinion, the DialeSlick being particularly employed 
which appeareth to us. For if the Followers of in thefe, will be neceffitated even in them to fufpend 
Cbryjippus, being Dogmati/ls , upon a Sorites propo- after the Sceptical way, according as they are annex- 
fcd, fay. They muft put a flop to the Progrefs of ed to things uncertain, or incomprehenfible, or in- 
the Reafon, and fufpend their Affent, left they fall exiftent. But of thefe we fhall difeourfe again, 
into an Abfurdity ; certainly we, who are Scepticis, Now if any Dogmati/l attempt to fay any thing againft 
and jealous of Abfurdities, ought much more to take this, he confirms the Sceptick Reafon, and by the 
heed, left we be betray’d by Sumptions, and there- Allegation of Arguments on both Sides, and their in- 
tore fufpend upon every one, until we hear the whole determinable Difference, will fettle Sufpcnfim as to 
Argument. Befides, we, without Opinion, being the thing controverted. Having fpoken thus much 
only informed by the common Obfervations of Life, concerning Amphibolies, we clofe our Second Book 
thus avoid fallacious Reafons: But the Dogmati/ls of Hypotjpofes. 


thus avoid falla cious J 
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Of PHYSICK. 



H itherto, by way of Summary, we have fpoken 
of the Logical Part of Philofophy ; we fhall 
obferve the fame Courfe in examining the 
Pbyjical Part; not confuting every Particular, but 
endeavouring to overthrow the more general, where¬ 
in the others are comprehended. We wilt begin 
with the Principles. And forafmuch as the greateft 
part hold, that fome of them are Material, others 
Efficient; we will firft fpeak of the Efficient, thofe 
being faid to be Principles more properly than the 
Material. 

CHAP. I. 

Of GOD. 

N O W feeing that mod of the Dogmatifts hold 
God to be the mod efficient Caufe, let us firft 
enquire concerning God ; profeffing, that, following 
the Courfe of Life, we fay, (without engaging our 
Judgment) that there are Gods, and we worfhip the 
Gods, and we fay , that they have Providence. 
Only to confute the Temerity of the Dogmatifts, 
we fay as followeth. 

Of the things which we underftand, we ought to 
confider the Subftances, as, whether they are Bodies, 
or Incorporeal; likewife their Forms. For none 
can underftand a Horfe, if he hath not firft learnt 
what the Form of a Horfe is. Likewife, that which 
is underftood, mud be underftood as being fome- 
where. Now forafmuch as, of the Dogmatifts , 
fome fay. That God is a Body ; others Incorporeal; 
fome, that he hath a human Form; others, not; 
fome, that he is in Place; others, that he is not in 
Place : A nd of thofe who fay, he is in Place ; fome, 
that he is in the World ; others, that he is beyond it: 
How can we have a Notion of God, not having an 
indubitate Knowledge of his Subftance, nor of his 
Form, nor of the Place wherein he is. Let them 
firft agree amongft themfclves. What God is; and 
tiien they may reprefent him to us, and require, that 
we receive fuch a Notion of God ; for, while they 
duugree irreconcileably amongft themfclves, we can¬ 
not receive any thing from them as undoubtedly true. 
But, fay they, conceive with yourfelf fomething in¬ 
corruptible and blefied, and think God to be fuch. 
This is foolifh. For, as he who knoweth not Dion, 
cannot know the Accidents that are competent to 


him, as Dion ; fo, not knowing the Subftance of 
God, neither can we know his Accidents. 

Moreover, let them tell us what is blefied : Whe¬ 
ther that which a£ls according to Virtue, and hath a 
Providence over the Things fubordinate to it; or that 
which is una&ive, and neither hath any Bufinefs it 
felf, nor affords Bufinefs to any other. For, differ¬ 
ing irreconcileably even, about this, they (hew, that 
what they call blefied is not to be found out, and con- 
fequently not God himfelf. 

But though we fhould admit the Notion of God, 
yet is it neceflary we fufpend, whether he is, or he 
is not, even from what the Dogmatifts fay ; becaufe 
it is not manifeft that there is a God; for, if that 
were felf-evident, the Dogmatifts would have agreed, 
Who, and What, and Where he is; whereas on the 
contrary there is an undeterminable Coatroverfy a- 
mongft them, whereby we fee, that his Being is un- 
manifeft to us, and requireth Demonftration. Now 
he who faith, that there is a God, rauft either de- 
monftrate it by a thing manifeft, or by an unmani- 
feft ; not by a thing manifeft, for if that were mani¬ 
feft which demonftrates there is a God, forafmuch as 
that which demonftrateth is relative to that which is 
demonftrated, and confequently is comprehended to¬ 
gether with it, (as we have formerly proved) that 
there is a God will be manifeft alfo, as being compre¬ 
hended together with the manifeft thing that de¬ 
monftrates it. But this is not manifeft, therefore 
neither can it be demonftrated by a manifeft 
thing. 

But neither by an unmanifeft, for the unmanifeft 
that fhould demonftrate there is a God will require a 
Demonftration. If demonftrated by a manifeft, it 
will no longer be unmanifeft, but manifeft, that there 
is a God. Therefore the unmanifeft demonftrative 
cannot be demonftrated by a manifeft. But neither 
by an unmanifeft; for he who faith fo, will be driven 
into infinite , we continually requiring a Demonftra¬ 
tion of the unmanifeft, that is alledged for Demon¬ 
ftration of the thing propofed. Therefore it cannot 
be demonftrated from any other, that there is a God; 
and if it neither be manifeft in itfelf, nor demonftra- 
ble from any other, it will be incomprehenfible whe¬ 
ther there be a God. ., 

Moreover, he who faith there is a God, notas 
either, that he is provident over the things m the 
World, or not provident. If provident; either over 
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all or over fome. If over all, there would be no Ill 
or Wickednefs in the World} but all things (as they 
confefs) are full of ill; therefore God cannot be laid to 
be provident over all. If over fome only. Why h he 
provident over thefe and not over thofe? For either he 
both will, and can be provident overall; or he will, but 
cannot; or he can, but will not; or he neither will nor 
can. If he both will and can, then he would be pro. 
wHent over all; but he is not, as is manifeft from 
wnat we laft alledged ; therefore that he both will 
and can provide over all, is not fo. If he will, but 
cannot, his Power is exceeded by that Caufe, which 
binders him from being provident over the things over 
which he is not provident; but it is abfurd to imagine 
God to be weaJcer than fome other. If he can be 
provident over all, and will not, he may be thought 
envious: If he neither will nor can, both envious and 
infirm; which to affirm of God, were impious. 
Therefore God is not provident over the things 
of the World ; and if he is not provident over them, 
neither performeth any Work or Effect, none can 
fay by what means he comprehends there is a God, 
feeing that it neither is manifeft in itfelf, nor com¬ 
prehended by any Efte£b. For thefe Reafons there¬ 
fore it is incomprehenfible. Whether there be a God 
or No. 

Hence we alfo argue. That perhaps they who fay 
there is a God, cannot be excufed from Impiety ; for 
in affirming, That he is provident over all Things, 
they fay, that God is the Author of Evil; and in 
faying, that he is provident over fome, and not over 
all, they will be forced to confefs. That God is 
either envious or infirm ; which cannot be laid with¬ 
out manifeft Impiety. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Caujt. 

B UT that the Dogmatics, not being able to ex¬ 
tricate theinfelves out of thefe Difficulties, may 
not charge us with Blafphemy ; we will in general 
examine Efficient Caufe , firft, endeavouring to lay 
down the Notion thereof. 

From what the Dogmatijis fay, none can under- 
fond what Caufe is. Some hold it to be a Body; 
others. Incorporeal. It feems to be, according to 
their moil general Opinion, That by which the Ef¬ 
fect is operated', as the Sun, or the Sun’s Heat is 
Caufe that the Wax is melted, or Caufe of the Ei- 
quefadtion of the Wax ; for even here they differ. 
Some will have the Caufe to be of the Abftradt, as 
Liquefaction; others of the Concrete, as to be liqui¬ 
fied. Thus, as I laid, according to the mod gene¬ 
ral and received Opinion, a Caufe is that by which 
the EfTeS is operated. 

Of thefe Caffes, they held fome to be Continent (or 
Solitary,) others, Con-cauJaT, others. Co-operative, 
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Solitary are thofe, which being prefent, the EffcCl is 
prejent ; and being taken away , the EffeCt is taken a- 
way ; and being diminijhed, the Effect is diminijhcd. 
Thus, the knitting a Halter about the Neck is the Caufe 
of Suffocation. Con-caufal is that which joineth with 
another Con-caufal, towards Production of the fame 
Effect ; thus. Every one of the Oxen that draw the 
Plough, is caufe of the drawing thereof. Co-operative 
is that which affords Afjtance, but very little to tbs 
Effect ; as when two Aien carry a Burthen, and a 
third helps them a little. 

Some fay. That things prefent are impulfive Cau¬ 
fes of the future, as the vehement Heat of the Sun is 
of a Fever; but fome will not admit thefe; for that 
a Caufe, being relative to its Eft’cCl, cannot, as Caufe, 
precede it. 

CHAP. III. 

JVhether there be any Caufe of a Thing. 

IT is probable, there is fuch a thing as Caufe: For 
-*■ how can Augmentation, Diminution, Generati¬ 
on, Corruption, Motion of natural and fpiritual A- 
gents; in a word, the ordering of the whole World 
be, if not from fome Caufe: For, if none of thefe 
be really fuch in their own Nature, we muft fay. 
That they fcem to us, by reafon of fome Caufe, to 
be fuch as indeed they are not. Again, All Gene¬ 
rations would be promifcuous if there were no Caufe ; 
Horfes, of Mice; Elephants, of Pifmires. At Thebes 
in Egypt, there would be great Showers of Rain and 
Snow; in the Southern Parts none, unlefs there were 
fome Caufe that produced extraordinary cold in the 
Southern Parts, and made the Eaftern dry and 
hot. 

Again, he who faith there is no Caufe, is confu¬ 
ted either way: If he (ay it fimply, without a Caufe, 
(or Reafon) he is not worthy credit; if upon any 
Caufe, let him (hew a Caufe where there is no Caufe, 
and by that very reafon he will prove that there is a 
Caufe. 

That they likewife fpeak probably who deny 
Caufe, we {hall ftiew, by alledging fome Reafons 
out of many. As thus: It is impoffible to under- 
ftand the Caufe, before we comprehend the Effect as 
its EffeCt; but neither can we comprehend the Effect 
of the Caufe as its EffeCt, if we comprehend not the 
Caufe of the EffeCt as its Caufe ; for then we feem to 
know that it is its EffeCt, when we comprehend the 
Caufe as its Caufe. Now if to underftand the 
Caufe, it be neceflary that we firft know the EffeCt ; 
and to know the Effect (as I faid) it be neceflary 
that we firft know the Caufe, the alternate Common¬ 
place comes in, to fhew, that neither of them can be 
known ; not the Caufe as Caufe, nor the Effect as 
EffeCt; for each of them. requiring the other to its 
credit, we fliall not know upon which to ground our 
4 E z Know- 
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Knowledge firft. Wherefore we are not able to af- 
fert, that there is any Caufe of a Thing. 

But though we Ihould grant there is a Caufe, yet 
will it appear to be incomprehenfible, from the Con- 
troverlies about it. For he who faith, That there is 
Something Caufe of Something, either iaith it lim¬ 
ply, not moved by any Caufe or Reafon, or elfe is 
moved to this Aflent by fome Caufe. If limply, he 
will be nothing the more creditable, than he who 
faith. There is no Caufe of any thing. If he alledge 
any Caufe, why he thinks there is a Caufe, he en- 
deavoureth to prove that which is in queftion by 
that which is in queftion. For the Queftion being. 
Whether there be any Caufe of a Thing, he takes it 
for granted that tliere is a Caufe, when he aliedgeth 
a Caufe, why there is a Caufe. Moreover, the 
Queftion being concerning the Exiftence of Caufe, if 
we prove it by any Caufe, it will be requilite to al¬ 
ledge another Caufe to prove that, and fo to infinite ; 
but to alledge infinite Caufes, is impoffible. It is 
therefore impoffible to aflert, That there is fome- 
thing Caufe of another. 

Moreover, a Caufe produceth the Efferft, either 
when it already is, and exifts as Caufe, or when it is 
not a Caufe. Not the latter. And if when it already 
is, it muft firft exift, and be a Caufe, and then pro¬ 
duce the Effecft, which is faid to be the Effc£l there¬ 
of, the Caufe already exifting: But Caule being 
relative to the EfFe£t, it is manifeft, that, as Caufe, 
it cannot exift before it. Therefore a Caule, even 
when it is already a Caufe, cannot produce that 
whereof it is Caufe. And if it produceth not any 
thing, neither when it is not a Caufe, nor when it is 
a Caufe, then there is no Caufe at all; for a Caufe 
cannot be underftood as Caufe, unlels it produce 
fomething. 

Whence fome argue alfo thus: A Caufe mull ex¬ 
ift either together with the Effect, or before it, or 
after it. Now to fay, that the Caufe begins to exift 
after the Production of the Effect, were ridiculous. 
Neither can it exift before it, as being underftood in 
relation to it; but Relatives, as Relatives, coexift, 
and arc underftood together ; but neither can it co¬ 
exift with the EffeCl, for if it be its Efficient, and. 
that whatfoever is effeCled, muft be effefled by fome 
other that hath a Being, it is neceflary, that a Caufe 
firft be a Caufe before it produce the EfiFeCl. There¬ 
fore if a Caufe exift not either together with, or be¬ 
fore, or after the EffeCt, it exifts not at all. 

Moreover, the Notion of a Caufe may haply be 
overthrown thus. For if we cannot underftand a 
Caufe (forafmuch as it is relative) before its Effeft ; 
and to underftand it, as Caufe of the Effect, it be 
neceflary to underftand it, as being before the Effedt: 
But it be impoffible to underftand any thing to be 
betore that, before which we cannot underftand any 
thing to be, then it is impoffible to underftand that 
i:)tre is Caufe. 
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Hence we argue thus: Forafmuch as the Reafons 
by which we proved that there muft be a Caufe, are 
probable; and thofe allb are probable on the other 
fide, which prove there is no Caufe; and of thefe 
Reafons we cannot poffibly know which ought to 
be preferred, fince we neither have a Sign, nor Cri- 
tery, nor Demonftration, acknowledged indubitate* 
(as we Ihewed formerly: ) Therefore we muft ne- 
ceflarily fufpend, as to the Exiftence of Caufe, fay. 
ing. That from what the Dogmatifts affirm of it it 
appears nothing rather to be, than not to be. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of material Principles. 

H itherto of the Efficient ; we lhall next fpeak 
briefly of thofe which are called material Prin. 
ciples. That thefe are incomprehenfible, is mani¬ 
feft from the Difagreement of the Dogmatifts about 
them. Pherecydes the Syrian aliened Earth to be the 
Principle of all things; Thales the Mileftan , Water ; 
Anaximander , his Difciple, Infinite; Anaximenes 
and Diogenes Appollionates, Air ; Hippafus the Meta- 
pontine , Fire ; Xenophanes the Colophonian , Earth and 
Water; Enopides the Chian, Fire and Air; Hippo 
of Rhegium, Fire and Water; Onomaeritus, in his 
Orphicks, Fire, Water, and Earth; not to fpeak of 
Matter void of Quality, (which fome have prodigi- 
oufly fancied, but not underftood;) the Followers 
of Ariftotle (the Peripatttichs) a circular moving Bo¬ 
dy, confifting of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; 
Democritus and Epicurus, Atoms; Anaxagoras the 
Claxomenian, Homoiomeria’s; Diodorus Cronus, 
leaft and indivifible Bodies; Heraclides of Pontus, and 
Afclepiades of Bitbynia, uncompounded Bulks (or 
little Bodies ;) the Pythagoreans, Numbers; the 
Mathematicians, the Terms of Bodies; Strata the 
Naturalift, Qualities. 

Such (or, yet greater) being the Controverfy a- 
mongft them concerning the material Principles, we 
mull either aflent to all their Opinions, or to feme. 
To all is impoffible; for we cannot hold with Afcle¬ 
piades, that they are tangible and qualited; and with 
Democritus, that they are Atoms, and void of Qua¬ 
lity ; and with Anaxagoras, who aferibes ail fenfible 
Qualities to his Homoiomeria’s. But if we muft of 
our own Judgments make choice of fome of thefe 
Opinions, we muft do it either without Demonftra- 
tion, or with Demonftration. If without Demon¬ 
ftration, it will not be credited; if with Demonftra¬ 
tion, that Demonftration muft be true: But it will 
not be granted to be true, unlcfs it be judged and de¬ 
termined by a true Critery ; but the Critery mull be 
proved to be true by an adjudged Demonftration. If 
therefore, to prove that which prefeireth one Opini¬ 
on before the reft to be true, it he requilite that its 
Critery be demonftrated ; and to demonllrate that 
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the Critery is true, it be requifite that its Demon- 
ftration be firft adjudged ; it runs into the alternate 
Common-place , which will fufFer the Argument to 
proceed no further, the Demonftration continually 
requiring a Critery } and the Critery, adjudged De¬ 
monftration : But to judge a Critery by a Critery, 
*nd a Demonftration by a Demonftration, were to 
run into infinite. Now if we cannot aflent to all 
Opinions concerning the Elements, nor to fome of 
them, we muft neceflarily fufpend. 

This perhaps is fufficient to (hew the Incompre- 
benllbility of the Elements and material Principles. 
But to refute the Dogmattjls more fully, we will in¬ 
fill longer hereupon. 'I heir Opinions concerning 
Elements are fo many, that to examine every one 
in particular is more than our Defign will allow, but 
what we fhall alledge may ferve to confute all: For 
feeing that in all Controverfies concerning the Ele¬ 
ments they are held either to be Bodies or Incorpo¬ 
real, we conceive it fufficient to prove that both Bo¬ 
dies and Incorporeals are incomprehenfible; for 
thence it will follow, that the Elements muft be in¬ 
comprehenfible. 

CHAP. V. 

Whether Bodies be incomprehenfible. 

A Body (fome of them fay) is that which (they 
think) doth , or fujfereth : But according to this 
Notion it is incomprehenfible, as we have fliewn. 
For not being able to fay whether there be a Caufe, 
we cannot lay whether there be a Patient, for the 
Patient fufters from the Caufe: Thus both the Caufe 
and the Patient being incomprehenfible, a Body allb 
muft be incomprehenfible. 

Some lay, A Body is that which hath a triple Di- 
menfion and Rcfiftance: For a Point (they fay) is 
that which hath no Part, a Line is a Length with¬ 
out Breadth: Now when thefe have received Depth 
alfo, and Rcfiftance, it then becomes the Body we 
ipeak of, confifting of Length, Breadth, Depth, and 
Refiftance. But thefe are eafily difproved ; for either 
they muft fey, that a Body is nothing but thefe, or 
that it is fomething elfe different from thefe. * That 
it is fomething elfe different from thefe, we cannot 
conceive; for we cannot conceive that there is a Bo¬ 
dy, where there is not Length, Breadth, Depth, 
and Refiftance. But if a Body be thefe, and we 
prove that thefe are not exiftent, we take away Bo¬ 
dy ; for the Whole, if you take away all its Parts, 
is taken away alfo. Theft may be confuted feveral 
ways, of which we (hall only alledge this: If there 
are Terms, either they are Lines, or Superficies, or 
Bodies. If they ihall fey that there is Line or Super¬ 
ficies, they muft grant that each of them can exift by 

* The Tost item driwtj-re, and to be thus /applied out ef hit Ch: 
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itfelf, or is confidered only in the Bodies. That a 
Line or Superficies exifts by itfelf, none perhaps is fo 
foolifh as to imagine. If they fay that they exift net 
by themfelves, but in the Body : Firft, They muft 
grant that Bodies are made of them ; for then they 
muft firft have had a Subfiftance by themfelves, and 
afterwards concur to the making of a Body. Again, 
neither do they exift in the things which are called 
Bodies, as (to omit other Inftances) we fhall fhew 
from Conta<a only: For if the Bodies which are 
clapp’d together touch one another mutually, they 
mult touch mutually by their Terms, that is, by 
their Superficies; but the Superficies touch not each 
other in whole, for then they would be united one 
to the other by the Adi of touching, the Touch 
would confound the Subftances; fo as to divide two 
things that touch one another, would be a Divulfion. 
Neither doth a Superficies by fome Parts touch the 
Superficies of the Body which is applied to it, and by 
others is united to the Body, whofe Term it is ; 
certainly no Man can confider this to be without 
Depth, and confequently not a Superficies, but a Bo¬ 
dy. In like manner, if we fuppofe two Superficies, 
laid one upon the other, according to their Terms or 
Bounds; it follows, that, according to that which is 
called their Length, (that is, according to their 
Lines) thofe Lines, by which the Superficies are feid 
to touch one another, fhall not touch one another to¬ 
tally, for then they would be confounded: Neither 
doth any one Line of them touch, by fome Parts, 
the Line to which it is applied, and by others is uni¬ 
ted to the Superficies, whofe Bound it is; for then it 
would not be without Breadth, and confequently no 
Line. Now if in a Body there is neither Line not 
Superficies, there is neither Length, Breadth, nor 
Depth in a Body; 

If any fhall fay thefe Terms are Bodies, they may 
be confuted briefly thus: If Length be a Body, it is 
divided into its three Dimenfions ; and each of thofe 
being a Body, is again divided into its three Dimen¬ 
fions, and fo into infinite. Thus a Body will be of 
infinite Magnitude, being divided into infinite; but 
that is abfurd : therefore the forefeid Dimenfions are 
not Bodies : And if neither Bodies, nor Lines, nor 
Superficies, it may well be conceived that they are 
not at all. 

Refiftance likewife is not to be comprehended or 
underftood; for if it might be comprehended, it 
would be comprehended from the Touch. Now if 
we Ihew that the Touch itfelf is incomprehenfible, 
it will appear that it is impoffible to comprehend Re¬ 
fiftance : That Touch is incomprehenfible, we collect 
thus; Whatfoever things touch one another, either 
touch one another mutually by their Parts; or the 
Whole, the Whole. Not the Whole, the Whole ; 
for that were not to touch, but to be made one; 

neither 

ipttr concerning Body, adverfut Metbtmatins, p. 368. 
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t.i itlier the Parts, the Parts ; for thofe Parts, though not being granted a Comprehenfion of fenfible thimw 
:n retpecl of their Wholes they are Parts, yet in re- by which we may be carried to Intelligibles • neith ’ 
i.ixct of their own Parts are Wholes, for they have will there be granted a Comprehenfion of thines "" 
Parts within theinftlves. Bat Wholes touch not telligible, and consequently not of an Incorpo r m |' 
Wholes, for the Rcafon alledged ; and confequently Befides, he who faith that he comprehends an T 
neither do Parts touch Parts; thefe Parts, in refpeef corporeal, mult fay, that he comprehends it eitl"' 
.if their own Parts, being Wholes. Now if we can- by Senfe or by Reafon; not by Senfe, for the Sen/ 
not comprehend, that Pouch may be made either by feemeth to perceive fenfible things by Intromiffio' 
Whole, or by Parts, Touch muft be incomprehenfi- and Infinuation; as the Sight, (whether it be mad” 
b.’e, arrd conlcqucntly fo muft a Body ; lor if it be by a conick ImprefEon, or by Emiflion, or Immi/ 
H.-iiring more than thefe three Dimenfions and Re- fion of Species, or by Effufion of Rays and Co- 
fiftan.ee, and we have fhewn that each of thefe is in- lours) and the Hearing (whether it be that the Air i 
coinprchenfible. Body ailb is incomprehenfible. ftruck, or that the parts of the Voice are carried t* 
Thus therefore, as to the Notion of Body itfelf, it is the Ear, and flrike the Senfe, fo as to canfe a p re - 
iiicomprthenfible, whether there is a Body. ception of the Voice;) likewife Odours to the No" 

Moreover, of Bodies, fay they, feme are fenfible. Arils, and Sapours to the Tongue, and tancibv 
others intelligible ; thefe are comprehended by Intel- things are derived to the Touch in the fame man- 
Jecf, thofe by the Senfes. The Senfes are fimply ner. But Incorporeals are not capable of receiving 
palfible, but the Intellect cometh to the Comprehen- fuch Imprefllons, therefore they cannot be compre- 
iion of intelligible things through Comprehenfion of hended by Senfe. But neither by Difcourfe (or Rea- 
Senfibles. If therefore a Body be fomething, it muft fon;) for if Difcourfe be a Dicible and Incorporeal 
either be fenfible or intelligible : Senfible it is not; (as the Stoicks hold) he who faith Incorporeals are 
for it feemeth to be comprehended by Collection of underftood by Difcourfe, begs the Queftion: For 
Length, and Breadth, and Depth, and Refiftance, when we demand. Whether an Incorporeal can be 
and Colour, and fuch like, together with which it is comprehended, he, taking Incorporeal limply 
con fide red ; but the Senfes they hold to be fimply would thereby fhew the Comprehenfion of Incor- 
pajfive. If they lay, a Body is intelligible, there poreals; whereas Difcourfe itfelf, if it be incorpore- 
muft be fomething in the Nature of fenfible Things, al, is a Part of the thing controverted. How then 
by which Bodies, being intelligible, may be under- can any fhew that this Incorporeal (Difcourfe) is 
flood : But there is nothing befides Body and Incor- comprehended firft ? If by any Incorporeal, we fliall 
poreal, whereof the Incorporeal is itfelf intelligible ; require a Demonftration of its Comprehenfion, and 
the Body therefore is not fenfible, as we proved } fo to infinite. If by a Body, the Comprehenfion of 
and there not being in the Nature of things any Sen- Bodies is the thing in queftion. By what then fhall 
fible, by which Body might be underftood, neither we demonftrate, that a Body is comprehended, 
will Body be intelligible; and if neither fenfible nor which is affirmed to demonftrate the Comprehenfion 
intelligible, and there be nothing befides thefe, we of Difcourfe and Incorporeal? If by a Body, we run 
may fay, a Body is nothing. Wherefore oppofing into Infinite ; if by an Incorporeal, we run into the 
thefe Reafons, which prove there is no Body, to Alternate Common-place. Thus Difcourfe being, if 
thofe which prove that there is a Body, we fufpend. Incorporeal, comprehenfible; none can fay, that an 
Now, from the Incomprehenfibility of Body, Incorporeal may be comprehended by it. But if 
will be inferred alfo that Incorporeal is incomprchen- Difcourfe be a Body, forafmuch as there is Contro- 
iible ; for Privations are underftood to be the Priva- verfy concerning Bodies, whether they are comple¬ 
tions of Habits, as, of Sight, Blindnefs; of Hearing, hended or not, becaufe of the continual Effluxion 
Deafnefs, and the like. Wherefore to comprehend (as they call it) of them; in refpebt whereof, they 
the Privation, we muft firft comprehend the Habit, neither can admit Demonftration, nor are concei- 
whereof it is a Privation; for he who underftands ved to be; infomuch as Plato termeth Bodies, 
not what Sight is, cannot fay. This Man hath not ■yti.oSfa, oy]<t 3 iJimtU, Generated, Not being. 
Sight, that is, he is blind. If therefore the Privati- Hereupon I doubt which way tlie Controvtrfy con- 
.,ji of a Body be incorporeal, and the Habits being cerning Body determineth, fince neither by a Body, 
incomprehenfible, it be impoffible to comprehend nor by an Incorporeal, for the Inconveniences al- 
their Privations; but Body, as we have fhewn, is ledged. Therefore neither is it poffible to compre- 
yiicoinprehenfible ; Incorporeals alfo will be incom- hend Incorporeals by Difcourfe; but if they neither 
.prehenfible. For either it is fenfible, or intelligible; incur to Senfe, nor are comprehended by Difcourfe, 
it fenfible, it is incomprehenfible, by reafon of the they cannot be comprehended at all. Now if we 
Diffeience of living Creatures, and of Men, and of can neither aflert the Exiftence of a Body, nor of an 
Senfe.-, and of Circumftances, and by reafon of Incorporeal, we muft fufpend as to the Elements; 
.Commixion, and the like, mentioned in the ten and perhaps we muft fufpend alfo concerning thofe 
Common-places of Sufpenfion; if intelligible, there things, which are alter the Elements; if, of them 
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feme are corponal j Others, incorporeal, and both 
thefe are controverted. Moreover, feeing we ought 
to fufpend concerning efficient and material Princi¬ 
ples, for the precedent Reafons, the whole Difcourfe 
C opr/.ming Principles will be inextricable. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Temperament. 

B U T, fetting this afide, how can they fay that 
Temperaments are made of the firft Elements, 
when as there is not any Touch, nor Contact, nor 
Temperament, nor Mixture at all ? That Touch is 
nothing, we (hewed lately, in difcourfing concer¬ 
ning the Exiftence of Bodies. And that Tempera¬ 
ment alfo, from what they fay, is not poffible, we 
(hall briefly declare. They fpeak much concerning 
it, and almoft innumerable are the Controverfies of 
the Dogmatics about it, fo- as from the Indijudica- 
blenefs of the Controverfy may be argued the Incom- 
prehenfibility of the Subject. To confute them all 
in particular, would be beyond our Defign \ this 
which we fhall fay, we conceive, may fuffice. 

All contemperated things confift, as they fay, of 
Subftance and Qualities. They mull therefore ei¬ 
ther hold, that either the Subfiances are mingled, 
and not the Qualities ; or the Qualities, but not the 
Subftances; or neither with the other; or both with 
one another. But if neither Subllance nor Qualities 
are mingled one with the other, Temperament will 
be unintelligible ; for how can one Senfe be made of 
the things tempered, if the things tempered be not 
mingled together by any of the forefaid ways? If 
they fay, that the Qualities are fimply adjacent one 
to another, but the Subftance is mingled, this alfo is 
abfurd ; for we comprehend not Qualities in Tem¬ 
peraments, as feparate, but we feel them as made 
one by the things tempered. If they fay, that, the 
Qualities are mingled, but not the Subftances, it is 
impoflible; for the Subfiftence of the Qualities is in 
the Subftance. Wherefore it is ridiculous to fay, 
that the Qualities are feparated from their Subftances, 
and fo mingled with one another, and the Subftan¬ 
ces left deprived of their Qualities. It remains to 
lay, that the Qualities and Subftances of things tem¬ 
pered pafs through one another, and being mingled, 
make tlie Temperament; which is more abfurd than 
the tormer; for fuch a Temperament is impoffible. 
lor example; If with ten Pints of Water there be 
mixed one Pint of Hemlock, the Hemlock will be 
laid to be commixed with all the W ater; for if a 
M«n take never fo little of this Mixture, he will find 
it lull of the Power of the Hemlock. Now if the 
Hemlock be mixed with every Part of the Water, 
and co-extended with it, the whole with the whole, 

V mutua ' Permeation of the Subftances and Quali- 
hfc one through another, that fo the Temperament 
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may be made; and things, co-extended witn one a- 
nother in every Part, take up equal Place, and con- 
fequently are equal to one another, the Pint of Hem¬ 
lock fhall be equal to the ten Pints of Water; fo that 
the Mixtion mufl either be twenty Pints or two Pints, 
according to this Hypothefis of the manner of Tem¬ 
perament. And again, one Pint of Water being put 
to twenty Pints of Water, according to this Hypo¬ 
thefis, mufl make the Meafure either of forty Pints, 
or of two only ; becaufe we may either conceive the 
Pint to be twenty Pints, as being co-extended with 
fo many ; or the twenty Pints to be that one, with 
which they are co-equaliz’d. In like manner a 
Man, adding but one Pint, may argue, that the 
twenty Pints, which we fee, ought to be twenty 
thoufand, or more, according to this Hypothefis of 
Temperament, and that the fame are but two only ; 
than which, nothing is more abfurd: Therefore 
this Hypothefis of Temperament is abfurd. Now if 
Temperament neither be by mixing the Subftances 
only, nor Qualities only, nor both, nor either; and 
befides thefe, nothing can be imagined; the manner 
of Temperament, and of all Mixtures, is not to be 
underflood. Wherefore if thofe things which arc 
call’d Elements, are not capable of making Contem- 
perations, neither by touching one another, nor by 
being blended or mingled, the Phyfiology of the 
Dogmatifts, as to this thing, is unintelligible. 

CHAP. vir. 

Of Motion. 

"D Elides what hath been (aid, the Phyfiology of the 
** Dogmatifts may be conceived to be impoffible 
by difcourfing upon Motions; for all Commixtions 
mufl be made by fome Motion of the Elements, and 
the efficient Principle. If therefore we prove, that 
there is no generally acknowledged Species of Moti¬ 
on, it will be manifeft, that though all which we 
formerly oppofed fhould, by way of fuppofition, be 
granted; yet that, which the Dogmatifts call Phy- 
iick, ferves to no purpofe. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of LacalMotion. 

TT HEY who feem to have difeourfed mofl exad- 
-*■ ly of Motion, fay there are fix kinds thereof. 
Local Motion, Alteration, Augmentation, Dimi¬ 
nution, Generation, and Corruption. We (lull 
examine each of thefe particularly, beginning with- 
Local Motion. This according to the Dogmatifts, 
is that, by which that which moveth, pafleth from 
Place to rlace, either according to its Whole, or ac¬ 
cording to Part; according to its Whole, as in them 
who walk; according to Part, as in a Sphere that 
moves 
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moves about its Center ; for the Whole remaineth in 
the fame Place, the Parts only change Place. 

Three, as I conceive, are the principal Contro- 
verfies concerning Motion. Bras, and (ome other 
Philofophers, hold that there is Motion; Parmeni¬ 
des, Mehjfus, and others, that there is not Motion ; 
the Scepticks nothing rather that it is, than that it is 
not. For as to the Phenomena’s, it appeareth that 
there is Motion; but as to philofophical Difcourfe, 
that there is not. If therefore, upon Examination 
of the Arguments on both fides, we fliall find them 
to be of equal weight, we fliall not afTent to either. 
I.et us begin with thofe who hold that it is. 

Thefe infill moft upon Evidence: For if, they 
fay, there is no Motion, How doth the Sun appear 
now in the Eaft, anon in the Weft? or. How doth 
he make the Seafons of the Year, which are accr¬ 
uing as he is nearer to, or further from us? Or, 
How do Ships put off from one Port, and reach ano¬ 
ther far diftant? Or, how does he, who denies Mo¬ 
tion, go abroad and come home? Thefe they con¬ 
ceive cannot be anfwered, and therefore one of the 
Cynicks, an Argument being propounded to him to 
take away Motion, made no Anfwer, but rofe up 
and walk’d, fhewing by A&ion and Evidence, that 
there is Motion. Thus they endeavour to ftlence 
the contrary Party. 

But they who take away the Exiftence of Motion, 
argue thus. If a thing be moved ; it muft be moved 
either by itfelf, or by fome other; but neither by 
itfelf, nor by any other. For that which is faid to 
be moved not by itfelf, muft be moved either by 
fome Caufe, or by none: by no Caufe, they fay, 
nothing is done; if by fome Caufe, the Caufe by 
which it is moved will be its Mover, and fo they 
will run into infinite, according to our ufuai way of 
Argument. Again, if that which moveth, effects, 
and that which effects, is moved, that will alfo re¬ 
quire another to move it, and this a Third, and fo 
to infinite; fo that Motion fliall be without any 
Pr inciple of firft Beginning, which is abfurd. There¬ 
fore every thing that moveth, i6 not moved by ano¬ 
ther. But neither by itfelf; for every thing that 
moveth either impelleth forward, or draweth back¬ 
ward ; or upward, or downward; therefore what- 
iocver moveth itfelf, muft do it after one of thefe 
ways. If by impelling forward, it muft be behind 
itfelf; if by drawing back, before itfelf; if upwards, 
nelow itfelf; if downwards, above itfelf. But for 
a thing to be either above, or before, or below, or 
behind itfelf, is impoflible ; it is therefore impoffible 
lor any thing to be moved by itfelf. But if neither 
by itfelf, nor by any other, then nothing at all is 
moved. If any recur to Appetite and Election, we 
muft let him know, that the Queftion is concerning 
that -which is in our power , and that this Queftion is 
indeterminable, forafmuch as we have not yet found 
a C.'ritery of Truth. 
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Again, if a thing be moved, it is either moved in 
the Place in which it is, or in which it is not. But 
not in the Place wherein it is ; for if it be in it, it 
continues in it. Nor in the Place in which it is not • 
for where a thing is not, there it can neither afl ik» 
fuffer. This w as the Argument of Diodorus Cronus. 
But it is anfwered feveral ways, of which we (hall 
only alledge thofe which we conceive to be of great- 
eft Force, together with the Judgment which ap¬ 
peareth for the prefent to us. Some fay that a thinir 
may be moved in the Place where it is, for the 
Spheres which roll about their Centers are moved, 
and yet continue in their Place. In anfwer to whom, 
the Argument fliould be transferred to the feveral 
Parts of the Sphere, and we muft fhew by this Argu¬ 
ment, it is not moved as to its Parts, if we will 
prove that nothing is moved in the Place wherein 
it is. 

The fame Anfwer may be made to thofe, who 
fay that a thing moved muft touch two Places, that 
wherein it is, and that to which it goes. We fhall 
ask them, feeing that what is moved is carried from 
the Place wherein it is to another. Whether this be 
when it is in the firft Place, or when it is in the fe- 
cond ? But whilft it is in the firft, it pafleth not to 
another, for it is yet in the firft; and when it is not 
in this, it pafleth not out of it. Befides this, the 
Queftion is begged. For in the Place wherein it is 
not, it cannot ad; for no Man will grant Amply, 
that it is carried to any Place, who grants not that 
it is moved. 

Some there are who diftinguiflt thus: Place is ta¬ 
ken two ways, largely, as my Houfe; ftriftly, as 
the Air, which enclofeth the Superficies of a Body. 
Now when a thing that is moved, is faid to be moved 
in Place, we mean not Place in the large Senfe, but 
in the ftridh To thefe may be anfwered, by fubdi- 
viding Place largely taken ; that in one Part thereof 
the Body is faid to be moved, properly, as being its 
exaft Place ; in the other, not fo, this being the reft 
of the Parts of Place largely taken. Then inferring 
that nothing can be moved , neither in the Place 
wherein it is, nor in the Place wherein it is not, 
conclude, that neither in Place at large, improperly 
taken, can any thing be moved. For it confittsof 
two Parts, of that wherein the thing exa£Hy is, and 
of that in which exa&ly it is not; in neither of which 
can any thing be moved, as was proved. 

It may be argued alfo thus: If any thing be mo¬ 
ved, either it is moved from fome Part of the Space, 
and then another; or it is moved all at once, over 
the whole divifible Interval: But neither can any 
thing be moved from fome firft Part of the apace, 
and then another , not all at once , over the 
whole divifible Interval , therefore nothing b 
moved. That nothing is moved from fome nnt 
Part of the Space, is manifeft from hence; for that 
if the Bodies, and the Places, and the Times, m 
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which thofe Bodies are bid to be moved, be divided 
into Infinite, there will be no Motion, it being ixn- 
poffible to find in Infinites a Firft, from which Fir ft 
(Part) that with is laid to be moved (hall be moved. 
But if the things aforefiud end in an Indivifible, and 
every thing that is moved pa ft the firft divifible Part 
0 f its Place, in like manner as the firft indivifible Part 
of its Time, all things will be of equal Celerity ; as 
the fleeteft Horle, and a Tortoife which is abfurder 
than the former. Therefore Motion is not made 
from fome firft Part of the Space. But neither all 
at once over the whole divifible Interval: For if ap¬ 
parent things muft, as they lay, clear things unap- 
parent; when a Man Ihould go the Space of a Sta¬ 
dium, it is requifite that he firft perform the firft 
Part of the Stadium, and then the fecond, and fo the 
other Parts in order. So every thing that is moved 
according to the Firft, muft firft be moved ; for if 
that which is moved be faid to paft at once over ail 
the Parts of the Place in which it is moved, it will 
be in all its Parts at once; and if one Part of the Place 
be cold, another hot; or one black, another white, 
fo much as to qualify tile things that are in it; that 
which movcth will be at once hot and cold, and 
black and white. Befides, let them fay, how 
much of the Place at once that which is moved paf- 
feth. If they fey it is indefinite, they grant, that 
fomething may be moved over the Face of the whole 
Earth at once; if they deny that, let them define 
the Quantity of the Place; for to endeavour exactly 
to define fuch a Place, than which the thing moved 
cannot pafs, at once, any (though never fo little) 
greater Diftance, befides that it is abfurd and ridicu¬ 
lous, will perhaps incur the former Inconveniences; 
for all things will be fwift alike, feeing that every 
thing pafleth alike through determinate Places. But 
if they lhall fay, that what is moved all at once, is 
moved through a little, but not exaClly determinate. 
Place, we lhall confound them by a Sorites, conti¬ 
nually adding to the liippofed Magnitude, another 
very little Magnitude of Place. For if at any time 
they make a Stand, then they fall into their former 
Determination of the Place, and ftrange Conceits: 
But if they admit an Incrtafe, we lhall force them to 
grant that a thing may be moved all at once over the 
whole Earth. Wherefore neither are thofe things 
which are faid to be moved, moved at once over the 
whole divifible Interval; arid if neither all at once, 
nor from fome Part, then nothing is moved. This 
and much more is alledged by thofe who take away 
local Motion; But we (not being able to difprove ei¬ 
ther thefe Arguments, or the Phsenomena which they 
follow, who fay there is nn Motion, as to the Op- 
pofition betwixt the Pbaenomena’s and the Argu¬ 
ments) fufpend. Whether there be Motion or not. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of Augmentation and Diminution. 

TJ Pon the fame Ground we fufpend as to Augmen- 
^ tat ion and Diminution : For Evidence Teems to 
prove that they are, but Difcourfe (or Reafon) to 
overthrow them ; as thus: Thatwhichisaugmentid, 
being already an Em and Subiiftent, muft be moved 
further as to Quantity (for if any fhall fay that by 
Appofition of one thing another it augmented, he 
fpeaketh falfeiy:) Since therefore Subftance never is 
at a Stand, but always in Fluxion, and fome are in- 
finuated into others, that which is augmented hath 
not its firft Subftance with the addition of fome other, 
but a Subftance wholly new. As therefore (for In- 
ftance) If there being a Piece of Wood three Foot 
long, fome Man putting to it a Piece ten Foot long, 
Ihould fsy he hath augmented the Piece of three Foot, 
lie lhall fay falfly, (forafmuch as this is wholly ano¬ 
ther tiling from the other:) So in every thing that is 
faid to be augmented, the former Matter flowing out, 
and new Matter flowing in, if that be added which 
is faid to be added, none will fay, that this is Aug¬ 
mentation, but Alteration of the Whole. 

The fame may be faid of Diminution ; for how 
can that which fubfifts not, be faid to be diminilhed ? 
Befides if Diminution be made by Detraction, Aug¬ 
mentation by Addition ; but neither Detraction nor 
Addition be any thing, neither is Diminution nor 
Augmentation any thing. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Detraction and Addition. 

TP Hat Detraction is Nothing, they argue thus : It 
Something be detracted from another, either an 
Equal is detracted from an Equal, or a Greater 
fiom a Leffer, or a Lefler from a Greater: But 
none of thefe ; therefore Detraction is not polfibie. 
That Detraction is not made by any of thefe ways, 
is manifeft: That which is detracted from another, 
before it is detracted, muft be contained in that from 
which it is detracted; but an Equal is not contained 
in a Equal, as Six in Six ; for that which containeth, 
ought to be .greater than that which is contained; 
and that from which fomething is detracted, ought 
to be greater than that which is detracted, that after 
the Detraction there may be fomething remaining ; 
for herein Detraction Teems to differ from quite ta¬ 
king away. Neither is the Greater contained in the 
Lefler, as Six and Five; that were abfurd. Nei¬ 
ther is the Leffer contained in the Greater; for if 
Five were contained in Six, as the fewer in the more, 
by the fame Reafon, in Five will be contained Four, 
and in Four Three, and in Three Two, and in 
4 F Two 
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Two One; thus Six fliall contain Five, Four, 
Three, Two, One, which being put together, 
make Fifteen, which mull be contained in Six, if it 
be granted that the Lefler is contained in the Greater. 
In like manner, in the Fifteen which is contained 
in Six, will be contained Thirty five ; and fo, by 
Progreffion, infinite Numbers: But it is abfurd to 
fay, that infinite Numbers are contained in the 
Number Six, therefore it is abfurd to fay, that the 
Lefler is contained in the Greater. If therefore it 
be requiiite, that what is detracted from another, 
by contained in the thing from which it is detra&ed, 
but neither Equal is contained in Equal, nor the 
Greater in the Lefler, nor the Lefler in the Grea¬ 
ter; Nothing certainly is Detracted from any 
Thing. 

Again, if Something be detracted from Something, 
either the Whole is detracted from the Whole, or 
Part from Part, or the Whole from the Part, or 
Part from the Whole. But to fay, that the Whole 
is detracted from the Whole, or from Part, is ab¬ 
furd ; it remains therefore to fay. That the Part is 
detracted from the Whole, or from Part, which is 
abfurd alfo. We will inftance (not to change our 
Example in Numbers, as being moll perfpicuous,) in 
the N umber Ten, and let us fuppofe One to be fub- 
ftraCled from it. This One cannot be fubftraCled 
from the whole Ten, nor from the remaining part 
of it Nine, as I lhall prove ; therefore is it not fub¬ 
ftradled. For if One be fubftradled from the whole 
Ten, forafmuch as Ten is nothing elfe but Ten 
Unites, not any one of the Unites, but a Combina¬ 
tion of all, this Unity to be fubftradled out of the 
whole Ten, mull be fubftradled out of every Unite: 
But firft, from a Unite nothing can be fubftradled, 
for U nites are indivifible, and therefore One cannot 
be fubftradled from Ten in this manner. But if we 
grant an Unite may be taken from every Unite, an 
Unite will have Ten Parts, and having Ten Parts, 
will be an Unite; now there being Ten other Parts 
remaining from which were fubftraCled the Ten 
Parts of that which is called an Unite, thofe Ten 
will be Twenty: But it is abfurd to fey, that One 
is Ten, and that Ten is Twenty, and that what is 
indivifible (according to them) is divided; therefore 
it is abfurd to fay. That an Unite is fubftradled 
from the whole Number Ten. But neither is the 
Unite fubftradled from the remaining Number Nine; 
for that from which a Thing is fubftradled remain- 
eth not entire, but the Nine remaineth entire after 
the Subftradtion of the Unite. Befides, the Nine 
being nothing elfe but nine Unites, if the Unite be 
fa id to be taken away from the Whole, the Nineit- 
felf will be taken away ; if from a Part of the Nine, 
as from Eight, the fame Abfurdities will follow. If 
tioin an Unite, which is the fell, they mull fey that 
an Unite is divifible, which is abfurd ; therefore the 
Unite is not fubftardled out of the Nine. Now if it 
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neither be fubftradled from the whole Ten, nor 
from a Part thereof, neither an a Part be fubftraCled 
from the Whole, nor from a Part: If therefore nei¬ 
ther Whole can be fubftradled from Whole, nor 
Part from Whole, nor Whole from Part, nor Part 
from Part, Nothing is fubftradled from another. 

Likewife Addition is reckoned by them amongft 
Things impoflible: For fay they. That which is 
added, is either added to itfelf, or to fome Subjedl 
prx-exiftent, or to that which conftfts of both ; but 
none of thefe is true, therefore nothing is added to a- 
nother. For Inftance; Suppofe the Quantity 0 f 
four Pints, and thereto let be added one Pint, I de¬ 
mand, To what it is added? To itfelf it cannot; 
for that which is added, is diverfe from that to which 
it is added, but nothing is diverfe from itfelf. But 
neither is it added to that which confifts of both, the 
meafure of four Pints and one Pint; for how can 
any thing be added to that which is not yet ? Befides, 
if to the four Pints, and to the one Pint, be added 
a Pint, it will make up Six Pints, from the Quan¬ 
tity of four Pints, and the one Pint, and the additio¬ 
nal Pint. Now if to the four Pints only, be added 
one Pint ; forafmuch as that which is co-extended 
with another, mull be equal with that to which it is 
co-extended; if one Pint be co-extended with four 
Pints, it will double the Quantity of the four Pints, fo 
as the whole Meafure will be eight Pints, which we 
fee to be otherwife. If therefore that which is feid 
to be added, be neither added to itfelf, nor to feme 
other SubjeCl, nor to that which confifts of both 
thefe, and befides thefe, there be nothing; certainly 
there is no Addition of one thing to another. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of Tranfpefition. 

' Ranfpofition comes within the Compafs of Ad¬ 
dition, and Detraction, and Local Motion; 
for it is Detraction from one thing, and Addition to 
another, tranliently. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of While and Part. 

T H E like may be feid of Whole and Part; for 
the Whole feemeth to be made by Convention, 
and Addition of the Parts;, but by Detraction of 
any one, or more of them, it leaveth to be Whole. 

Befides, If there be a Whole, either it is a thing 
diverfe from its Parts, or its Parts are the W hole ; 
but it fee ms not to be diverfe from its Parts; For the 
Parts being taken away, nothing remainedi whereby 
we may think that the Whole is any thing befides 
them. Now if the Parts are the Whole, the Whole 
is only a Word, and an empty Name, but hath no 
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B roper Subfiftence; as Diftance is nothing more than 
things diftant, and Contiguity nothing but things 
contiguous ; therefore the Whole is not any thing. 
But neither the Parts alfo ; for if there are Parts, ei¬ 
ther they are Parts of the Whole, or Parts of one 
another, or each is Part of itfelf. Not of the Whole, 
for that is nothing more than the Parts themfelves. 
Beiides, the Parts would then be Parts of themfelves, 
becau/e every Part is completive of the Whole. 
Neither of one another, for a Part feemeth to be 
contained in that whereof it is a Part; and it were 
abfard to fay, that the Hand (for example) is con¬ 
tained in the Foot. Neither is each of them a Part 
of itfelf; for then, as containing, and contained by 
itfelf, a thing will be greater, and lefler than itfelf. 
Now if thofe which we call Parts, neither be Parts 
of the Whole, nor of themfelves, nor of one another, 
they are not Parts of any thing ; and if Parts of no¬ 
thing, neither are they Parts, for Relatives are taken 
away together. This, by way of Digreflion ; for 
tve treated of Whole and Part once before. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of Alteration. 

S Ome alfo deny that there is any Alteration or na¬ 
tural Mutation, (as they term it) arguing thus: 
If Something be changed, either that which is chan¬ 
ged is a Body, or Incorporeal; but neither of thefe 
is determinable, therefore Alteration itfelf is indeter¬ 
minable. If any thing alter by operating as a Caufe, 
it alters as being the Patient ; and the Subfiftance of 
it, as Caufe, is fubverted, together with which the 
Patient alfo is fubverted, not having a thing from 
which to fuffer, therefore nothing is altered. 

Moreover, if there be Alteration, it is either of a 
Being, or of a Not-Being; but a Not-Being is infub- 
iiftent, and can neither fuffer nor ad, therefore it is 
not capable of Alteration. If that which is changed be 
a Being, it is either changed as a Being, or as a Not- 
Being. As a Not-Being it is not changed, for Not- 
Beings are not. If it be changed as a Being, it he¬ 
roines different from a Being, that is, it will not be 
a Being: But to fay that a Being is a Not-Being, is 
abfurd. Therefore a Being is not changed. Now 
if neither a Being be changed, nor a Not-Being, and 
befides thefe there is nothing, it remains to fay, that 
nothing is changed. 

Some argue thus: That which is changed, muft 
be changed in fome Time; but neither is any thing 
changed in the time pad, nor in the future, nor in 
theprefent, (as we fhall fhew;) therefore nothing is 
changed. In Time pad or future, nothing is chan¬ 
ged ; for neither of thefe is prelent; but it is impo fit¬ 
ter any thing to ad or fuffer in a non-exident and 
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not-prefent Time. But neither in the prefent, for 
perhaps the prefent alfo is inexiftent. This 7 i vvv. 
Now, is indivilible: But it is impofiible to imagine that 
Iron (for Example) can be changed from hard to foft, 
or that any other Alteration can be made in indivifible 
Time, for they feem to require Succeflion. Now if 
nothing be changed either in the Time pad, nor in 
the prefent, nor in the future, nothing at all is chan¬ 
ged. 

Moreover, If there be Alteration, * either it is 
fubjed to Senfe, or to Intclled; not to the Senfes, 
for they receive only fingle Notions; but Alteration 
hath a twofold Refped, both to that out of which the 
Alteration is, and to that into which it is. If they 
fay. It is intelligible, foralmuch as there is an inde¬ 
terminable Controverfy concerning Intelligibles, as 
we have already faid, we cannot aflert the Being of 
Alteration. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Generation, and Corruption. 

G Eneration and Corruption are fubverted together 
with Addition, and Detradion, and Alteration; 
for without thefe, nothing can be generated nor cor¬ 
rupted. As for Example: Of the Corruption of the 
Number Ten, fay they, is generated the Number 
Nine, by Subdradion of One; and of Nine cor¬ 
rupted is generated Ten, by Addition of One ; and 
Canker (by Alteration) of Brafs corrupted; there¬ 
fore the forenamed Motions being taken away, per¬ 
haps it ncceflarily followeth, that Generation and 
Corruption are alfo taken away. 

Moreover fome argue thus: If Socrates were ge¬ 
nerated, he was generated either when he was not 
Socrates, or when he was Socrates : If when be was, 
he mud have been generated twice ; if when he was 
not, he was, and was not, at the fame time. He 
was, as being generated; he was not, according to 
the Hypothejis. Again, If Socrates died, either he 
died when he lived, or when he was dead ; not when 
he lived, for- fo the lame Perfon fhould be both dead 
and alive; neither when he was dead, for fo he 
Ihould die twice. Therefore Socrates died not. By 
this Argument, upon every thing that is faid to be 
generated or corrupted. Generation and Corruption 
may be fubverted. 

Some argue thus: If there be Generation, that 
which is generated is either a Being, or a Not-Be¬ 
ing ; not a Not-Being, for to that which is not , no¬ 
thing can happen, not fo much as to be. Neither a 
Being; for if a Being be generated, it is generated 
either as it is a Being, or as it is a Not-Being. As 
it is a Not-Being, it is not generated ; and if it be 
generated as a Being, fora&nuch as a thing is genera- 
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ted of (ometbing different from it, that which is ge¬ 
nerated mull be different from a Being, that is, a 
Not-Being. Therefore that which is generated {hall 
be a Not-Being, which is abfurd. Now if neither 
a Being, nor a Not-Being be generated, nothing at 
all is generated. 

Upon the fame Grounds alfo nothing is corrupted. 
For if fomethirg be corrupted, it is either a Being, 
or a Not-Being; not a Not-Being, for that which 
is corrupted muft fuffer Something; not a Being, 
for either it is corrupted, as continuing in the State 
of a Being, or as not continuing. If as continuing 
in the State of a Being, the fame will be at once a 
Being and a Not-Being; becaufe it is not corrupted 
as a Not-Being, but as it is a Being; and as it is cor¬ 
rupted, it is different from a Being, and confequtfltly 
a Not-Being. But it is abfurd to fay, the fame 
thing is a Being and a Not-Being ; therefore a Being 
is noc corrupted whilft it continueth in the State of a 
Being. But if a Being be corrupted, not whilft it is 
in the State of a Being, but firft reduced to a Not- 
Being, and afterwards corrupted ; it is not a Being, 
but a Not-Being, that is corrupted; which (as we 
laid before) is impoflible. If therefore neither a Be¬ 
ing is corrupted, nor a Not-Being, and befides thefe 
there is Nothing, Nothing is corrupted. This may 
ferve, by way of Summary, to (ay of Motions; 
whence it followeth, that the Phyfiology of the Dog¬ 
matifts is inexiftent, and unintelligible. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Reft. 

I N like manner fome doubt as to the Nature of 
Reft, faying. That whatfoever moves, reft snot; 
but every Body continually moveth, according to the 
Opinions of the Dogmatifts, who fay. That Sub- 
ftance is fluid, and hath continual Evacuations and 
Recruits: (Whence the Platonicks chufe rather to 
call Bodies, Things generated, than Beings; and 
Heraclitus compared the Mobility of our Matter to 
the rapid Courl'e of a River:) Therefore no Body 
refts. 

Again, That which is faid to reft, feemeth to be 
contained by the things that are about it; that which 
is contained fuffers, but there is no Patient ; for, as 
we proved before, there is no Caufe, therefore no¬ 
thing relts. Some argue thus: That which refts, 
fuffers ; that which fuffers is moved ; therefore that 
whicli is faid to reft, is moved ; and if moved, it refts 
not. Her.cc alfo it is manifeft, that an Incorporeal 
relis not; for if that which refts fuffers, and to fuf- 
fcr be proper to Bodies, and not to Incorporeals, no 
Incorporeal either fuffers or refts ; therefore nothing 
refts. 

Now forafmuch as none of the fore-named are un- 
derfiood without Place or Time, wc muff proceed to 
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Difquifition of thefe; and if we prove that 

ift not, the others will appear to be Inexiftent upj 

that Account alfo. Let us begin with Place. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Place. 

pLace is taken two ways. Properly and Improper- 
A ly ; Improperly, for Place at large, as a City • 
Properly, for that in which we are exaftly contain¬ 
ed. We enquire of Place in the proper exa& Senfe ; 
fbme have aflerted it, others deny’d it, others 
fufpended. Of thefe, they who affert it, recur to 
Evidence: For who is there, fay they, who will 
affirm there is not Place, when they behold the Parts 
of Place, as Right, Left; Upwards, Downwards; 
Before, Behind ? and that the fame Perfon is at fe- 
veral times in feveral Places? and that where my 
Mafter taught, there do I now teach ? They argue 
alfo. That there is Place, becaufe things are natural¬ 
ly light or heavy; and for that the Anticnts faid, 
Chaos was firjl ; for they hold. That Chaos is Place, 
becaufe it contained all things that were made in it. 
And if a Body be any thing, fay they, fo is Place al¬ 
fo ; for without this, there will be no Body: And if 
there be a from which , there is alfo an cf which , and 
an in which, that is. Place. The firft is in either; 
the fecond therefore in both. 

But neither do they who take away Place-grant, 
that the Parts of Place are ; for Place is nothing elfe 
but its Parts : And he who afferts that Place is, if he 
takes for granted that its Parts are, endeavours to 
make good the thing in queftion by itfelf In like 
manner they do foolifhly, who (ay. That fomething 
is in a Place, whenas Place itfelf is abfolutely deny’d 
to be: They take away together with it the Exift- 
ence of Place, which of itfelf is not granted, and the 
of which, and the from which, are proved to be in¬ 
exiftent, as well as Place ; and difallow Hefsod, as 
not a competent Judge in Philofophy. And thus 
overthrowing the Arguments alledged for the Exift- 
ence of Place, they, with greater Subtilty, provr it 
to be inexiftent, converting to their own Ufe thole 
Opinions of the Dogmatifts concerning Place, whicti 
(eem of greateft Weight; as that of the Stoicks , and 
that of the Peripateticks, in this manner: The Sto¬ 
icks fey. Vacuum is that which is capable of being con¬ 
tained by a Being, but is not contained ; or a Dijlanct 
void of Body ; or a Diftance not contained by a Body: 
But Place is a Defiance which is contained by a Being, 
and is adequate to that which containeth it ; they cad a 
Body a Being ; the Dijiance, which is portly contained 
by the Body , partly not'contained. Region. Whereas 
others by Region underftand the Place of a great Bo¬ 
dy, fo as Place and Region differ in Magnitude. 
Now it’s objected, when they fay. Place is the Di¬ 
jiance contained by a Body ; bow do they mean it to 
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be a Diftance, (or Dimenfion) whether the Length Opinion of the Stoicls concerning Place, wherein 
0 f a Body, or the Breadth, or the Depth "only, or they diflent from others. 

whether all three together ? If they mean but one of But the Peripateticks fay. That Place is the Term 
theft, the Place will not be adequate to that whofe (or inmoft Superficies) of that which containeth , re¬ 
place it is. Befides, that which containeth will be much as it containeth ; to that my Place is the Super- 
Put of that which is contained, which were abfurd. ficies of the Air which inclofeth my Body But if 
If all the three Diftances, forafmuch as in that which this be Place, the fame will be and not be • for when 
is called Place there 14 not Vacuum , nor any other a Body is about to go into fome Place, forafmuch as 
Body that hath Dimenfions; but that Body which is nothing can be in that which is not, it is neceflarv 
faid to be in the Place, confifts not of Diftance, that Place firft exift, and then that Body be in it ■ (o 
(for that is Length, and Breadth, and Depth, Re- that there mull be Plaee, before there can be a Body 
lifcnce alfo comes within thefe) the Body itfelf will that is faid to be in Place. But inafmuch as Place is 
be its own Place ; and that whicli containeth will be made, by accommodating of the Superficies of the 
the fame with that which is contained, which were thing containing, to the thing contained. Place can- 
abfurd. There is not therefore any Diftance of the not exift before there be a Body in it, and therefore 
Place, and confequently Place is nothing. will not have been before. But it is’ abfurd to (by 

There is alfo an Argument to this EffetEl: Foraf- that the fame is Something, and is not; therefore 


much as in a thing that is faid to be in Place, there Place is not 
are not feen double Dimenfions, but one Length, much as it 1 
and one Breadth, and one Depth ; Whether are theft Moreove 
Dimenfions of the Body only, or of Place, or of nerate or 1 
both ! If of Place only, then the Body will have no it is made, 
proper Length, Breadth, or Depth, and conftquent- is in it: Bt 
ly it will not be a Body, which is abfurd. If of the Body is 
both, forafmuch as Vacuum hath no Subfiftance be- that which 


:re Place is not the Term of a Thing continent, inaf- 
h, much as it containeth. 

:fe Moreover, if Place be Something, it is either Ge- 
of nerate or Ingenerate; not Ingenerate, for they fay 
no it is made, whilft it is conformed to the Body which 
it- is in it: But neither is it Generate; for cither when 
of the Body is in Place, then is made the Place, in which 
>e- that which is in Place is now faid to be, or when it is 


fides the Dimenfions, and thofe of the Vacuum fub- not in it. But neither when it is in it, ( for it is al- 
je&ed to the Body; of whatfoever Dimenfions the ready the Place of the Body that is in it) feeino- that 
Body confifts, of the fame wiil the Vacuum confift which containeth is adapted, as they fay, to that 
alfo. For of the Exiftence of Refiftance, nothing which is contained, and fo becometh Place. But 
can be pofitively afferted, as we formerly (hewed. nothing can be adapted round about that which is not 
Now feeing that the Dimenfions which belong to the in it. Now if Place be neither made when the Bo- 
Vacuum, and are the fame with the Vacuum, appear dy is in it, nor when it is not in it; and befides tliefe, 
only in the Body, which is vifible, the Body will be we know not any way, then Place is not generated ; 
Vacuum-, which is abfurd. If the Dimenfions are of but if it be neither Generated nor Ingenerated, it is 
the Body only, then there will be no Dimenfion of not at all. 

Place, and confequently no Place ; if therefore the More generally may be argued thus: If there be 
Dimenfion of Place be not found by any of the fore- Place, it is either a Body, or Incorporeal; but both 
laid ways, there is no Place. thefe arc doubtful, as we difeourfed formerly, there- 

This is likewife alledged : When a Body enters fore Place itfelf is doubtful. Place is underftood 
into a Vacuum , which thereby becomes a Place, ei- with reference to the Body whereof it is Place j but 
ther the Vacuum fuffers, or yields, or is deflroyed ; that which is alledged concerning the Exiftence of a 
but if it fuffers, the fame will be full and vacuous ; if Body is uncertain, therefore that which is faid of 
. it either yields, being * moved locally, or is deftroy’d Place. The Place of every particular thing is not 
by Motion, Vacuum will be a Body, for thefe are eternal; but if it be faid to be generated, it will be 
proper Afle&ions of a Body. But it is abfurd to fay, found to be inexiftent, forafmuch as Generation itfelf 
the fame is vacuous and full, or that Vacuum is a Bo- is not. Much more might be faid; but not to infill 
dy ; therefore it is abfurd to fay, that a Vacuum may longer hereon, we (hall, from what hath been faid, 
be occupated by a Body, and become Place. Whence infer. That the Scepticks ought not to aflent to any 
it is alfo found, that Vacuum is abfolutcly inexiftent, thing that is faid by the Dogmatifls concerning Place, 
if it cannot be occupated by a Body, fo as to become but to fufpend. 

Place; for Vacuum was faid to be that which may _ „ . „ _ 

be occupated by a Body. CHAP. XVII. 

Hereby alfo is fubverted Region ; for eithel it is a Of Time. 

great Place, or is ciicumfcribed with the Place; but 

if it be partly occupated by Body, and partly a vacu- 'THE fame we do in the Queftion concerning 
ous Diftance or Dimenfion, it is taken away with * Time: For by Phenomena's, Time feemeth 
•»th. This, and much more, is alledged againft the to be Something ; but by that which is faid of it, it 

feems 


Reading 
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IL to have no Being; for feme affirm. That not meafurtxl by any part of itfelf; for if the Pre- 
Time is the Interval of the Motion of Time, (by lent (for Example) meafureth the Paft, ,t muft be in 
Time underftanding the World ;) others. That it is the Part and confequently Paft; and, ,f the Future, 

the Motion of the World. Arijlotle, , or, as fome, ■’ ^ * he Future ‘ and r.- 

Plato , That it is the Number ot Pnus Uf Poftcnus 
in Motion. Strata , or, as fome, Arijlotle, T hat it 
is the Meafure of Motion and Rejl. Epicurus , (as 
Demetrius the Lacedemonian faith) That it is an Ac¬ 
cident of Accidents, accompanying Days, and Nights, 
and Hours, and Affeaions, and Apathies, and Mo¬ 
tions, and Refts. As to its Eflence, fome affirm it 
is a Body, as the Followers of ALnefidemus ; for they 
hold, it difters nothing from Being, and from the 
fir ft Body ; others, that it is Incorporeal. Now 
therefore, either all thefe diflonant Opinions are 
true, or all are falfe ; or fome are true, fome falfc. 

But all cannot be true, for moft of them are repug¬ 
nant to one another ; neither will the DogmatiJU 
ield that all are falfe. Befides, if we fliould grant the prefent Time 
— ‘ a Body; and falfe like- - 


it to be falfe, that Time- , . 

wife, that it is Incorporeal; it muft immediately be 
granted, that Time is not at all; for befides thefe, 
there can be nothing. Neither is it poffible to com¬ 
prehend which are true, which falfe, by reafon of the 
Equivalence of the Arguments on both Sides, and the 
Uncertainty of the Critery and the Demonftration. 
For thefe Reafons therefore we cannot aflert any 
thing concerning Time. Moreover, feeing that 
Time exiIts not without Motion or Reft ; if Motion 
and Reft be taken away. Time alfo is taken away. 
Neverthelefs, fome bring thele Arguments agamlt 
Time: 

If Time be, either it is determinate, or infinite; 
if determinate, it began from fome Time, and will 
end in fome Time; and confequently there was once 
a Time, when Time was not, that is, before it be¬ 
gan to be ; and there will be a Time when 1 ime 
(hall net be, that is, when it Ihall have ceas’d to be, 
which is abfurd ; therefore Time is not determinate. 
Now if it be infinite, forafmuch as one is faid to be 
Paft, another Piefenr, another Future; the Future 
and Prefent either are or are not; but if they are 
not, feeing there only remains the prefent, than 
which nothing can be fhorter. Time will be determi¬ 
nate and confequently there will arife the fame Dif- 

- - . c-n. D... and the 


ij muft be in the Future, and confequently Future! 

In like manner the Future, if it meafure the others, 
muft be Prefent and Paft, and the Paft muft be Fu¬ 
ture and Prefent, which is a Contradi&ion; therefore 
it is not divifible. Now, if it be neither divifible nor 
indivifible, it is not at all. 

Again, Time is faid to have three Parts, the Paft, 
the Prefent, and the Future; of which, the Paft 
and Future are not, (for if the Paft and Future were 
now, each of them would be the Prefent); neither is 
the Prefent alfo. For if the prefent Time be, it is 
either indivifible or divifible; indivifible it is not, for 
things that are changed, are faid to be changed in 
prefent Time; but nothing is changed in indivifible 
Time, as, I am foftned, or the like; therefore 
Time is not indivifible. But neither is it 
divifible ; it cannot be divided into Prefents; for, by 
reafon of . the fwift Fluxion of Things in the World, 
the Prefent is imperceptibly changed into the Paft. 
Neither is it divided into Paft and Future, for then it 
were inexiftent, as having one Part no longer exift- 
ent, the other not yet exiftent. Whence neither 
can the Prefent be the End of the Paft, and Begin¬ 
ning of the Future, for fo it will be, and not be; 
ic will be, as it is Prefent; and not be, becaufe its 
Parts are not; therefore it is not divifible. Now if 
the Prefent be neither divifible nor indivifible, it is 
not at all. But if there be neither Prefent, nor Paft, 
nor Future, Time is not; for that which confifts of 
what is not, itfelf is not. 

Againft Time is alfo brought this Argument: If 
Time is, it is either generate and corruptible, or in- 
generate and incorruptible. Ingenerate and incor¬ 
ruptible it is not, for Part is paft, and hath no lon- 
ge Being; Part is Future, and hath no Being yet. 
But neither is it generate and corruptible; for things 
that are generated, arc generated of fome Being, and 
Things that are corrupted, are corrupted into feme 
Being, according to the Tenet of the Dogmatijls. 
If therefore it be corrupted into the Paft, it is corrupt¬ 
ed into a Not-being; and if it be generated of the 
Future, it is generated of a Not-being, for neither 


ficultie: 


t firft. 


But if the Paft exift, and the of thefe is. But it is abfurd to fay, that a Thing is 


Future exift, they muft both be Prefent; but it is 
abfurd to fay, That that which is Paft and Future is, 
Prefent, therefore Time is not infinite. Now if it 
be neither infinite nor determinate , it is not at 


Moreover, if Time be, ’tis either divifible or in¬ 
divifible ; indivifible it is not, for it is divided, as 
they fay, into Prefent, Paft, and Future; but nei¬ 
ther is it divifible, for every Divifible is meafured by 
fome Part of itfelf, that which meafureth being ap¬ 
plied to every ~ "" ~. 

we meafure 


generated of a Not-being, or corrupted into a Not- 
being; therefore Time is not generate and corrupti¬ 
ble. Now if Time be neither ingenerate and incor¬ 
ruptible, nor generate and corruptible, it is not at 
all. 


Moreover, forafmuch as every thing tl 


that is gene¬ 
rated, feems to be generated in Time; if Time be 
generated, it is generated in Time ; it is therefore 
either generated in itfelf, or one time in another: 
But if in itfelf, the fame will be and not be; forfince 
y PaVt of the Thing meafured, as when that in which any thing is generated, muft be^ 
a Cubit with a Digit. But Time can- exiftent to that which is generated m it, 
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n ted in itfelf, if it be generated, is not yet; and if 
it be generated in itfelf, it is already; wherefore 
Time is not generated in itfelf. But neither is one 
Time generated in another; for if the Prefent be ge¬ 
nerated in the Future, the Future mutt be Prefent ; 
and if in the Paft, the Paft. The fame may be 
faid of other Times; therefore one Time is not ge¬ 
nerated in another. Now if Time be neither gene¬ 
rated in itfelf, nor one Time in another, it is not ge¬ 
nerate at all. But that it is not ingenerate, we 
foewed alfo. Therefore feeing it is neither generate 
nor ingenerate, it is not at all; for every Being mutt 
either be generate or ingenerate. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Number. 

F Orafmuch as Time feemeth not to be confidered 
without Number, it will not be from the Pur- 
pofe, to fpeak fomething briefly concerning Num¬ 
ber. As to common Converfation, we (ay, without 
Opinion, that we number fomething; and allow it 
to be faid, that Number is fomething: But the fuper- 
fluous Curiofity of the Dogmatijis urgeth us to dis¬ 
pute againft it. The Pythagoreans ailert Numbers 
to be the Elements of the World, for they fay, that 
Phenomena ’s mutt confift of fomething, but the Ele¬ 
ments mutt be Ample, therefore the Elements are 
unapparent. Now of things unapparent, fome are 
Bodies, as Vapours, and little Bulks; others incor¬ 
poreal, as Figures, and Idea’s, and Numbers, of 
which Bodies are compounded, confiding of Length, 
Breadth, Depth, Refiftance, and Gravity. The 
Elements therefore are not only unapparent, but in¬ 
corporeal. Moreover, Number is confidered in eve¬ 
ry Incorporeal, for it is either one, or two, or 
more; whence it is gathered that the Elements of all 
things are Numbers, which are unapparent and in¬ 
corporeal, and confider’d in all things; and this not 
fimply, but by the Monad, and the * indefinite Du- 
ad, made by Compofition of the Monad, by Parti¬ 
cipation whereof, all particular Duads are Duads. 
Of thefe are made the other Numbers, which are 
confidered in things enumerate, and, they fay, frame 
the World. For the Point is correfpondent to the 
Monad , the Line to the Duad, (for it is confidered, 
as lying betwixt two Points) the Superficies to the 
Triad, (for they (ay, it is the Fluxion of a Line into 
breadth to another Point over againtt it.) The Bo¬ 
dy of the Tetrad to the Tetrad, for it is made by ele¬ 
vating the Superficies to a Point over it. Thefe 
Fiftions they make of Bodies, and of the whole 
World, which they affirm to be governed according 
to the harmonical Propofitions ; the Diatejfaron, 
which is Sefquitertia, as 8 to 6; the Diapente, which 
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is Sefquialtera, as 9 to 6; and the Diapafim, which 
is duple, as 12 to 6. Thefe things they dream, af- 
fcrting Number to be fomething diftin£t from the 
Things numbred, arguing thus ; If an Animal be in 
its own proper refpeff One, a Plant, not being an 
Animal, will not be One; but a Plant is One, there¬ 
fore an Animal is not One, “ in its own proper re- 
fpe<£t, but according to fomething extrinfical that is 
confidered in it, whereof every thing partakes, and 
is made One by it. And if Number be the Things 
numbred, forafmuch as the things numbred are (for 
Example) Men, and Oxen, and Horfes, Number 
mutt be Men, Horfes, and Oxen ; and Number 
mutt be white, and black, and bearded, if the 
things numbred happen to be fuch; but this is abfurd : 
Therefore Number is not the things which are nuin- 
bred, but hath a peculiar Exiftence dittiixfl from 
them, according to which it is confider’d in the things 
numbred, and is alfo an Element. 

The Pythagoreans having thus collected , that 
Number is not the things numbred, there comes in 
the infoluble doubt concerning Number; for Num¬ 
ber is faid to be Number, therefore is either the things 
numbred, or fome extrinfical thing diftindt from 
them; but neither is Number the things numbred, as 
the Pythagoreans have demonftrated ; nor is it any 
thing diftin& from them, as we c lhall declare; there¬ 
fore Number is nothing. That Number is nothing 
extrinfical, diftinft from the Things numbred, we 
lhall prove, inftancing in the Monad, for the better 
Explication hereof. For if the Monad be fomething 
in itfelf, by Participation whereof, every thing that 
participates of it becomes One, either the Monad it- 
fclf is but One, or it is as many as there are things 
which participate of it: But if it is One, Whether 
doth each of thofc Things which are faid to partici¬ 
pate of it, participate of the Whole, or ofPart there¬ 
of? For if one Man (for Example) hath the whole 
Monad, there will be no more Monad, whereof one 
Horfe, or one Dog, or any of thofe things which we 
affirm to be one, can communicate. For, fuppo- 
fing one Garment to be amongft many naked Men, 
if one of them put it on, the reft mutt remain na¬ 
ked, and without any Garment; now if every one 
participates of part thereof, firft, a Monad will have 
a Part, and confequently infinite Parts into which it 
is divided, which were abfurd. Again, as a Part of 
the Decad (as a Duad) is not a Detad, fo neither 
will a part of the Monad be a Monad, and therefore 
nothing participates of the Monad: Therefore there 
is not one Monad, of whofe Parts all Singulars par¬ 
ticipate. Now if the Monads are equal in Number 
to all numerate Things, of which the Word One is 
predicated, by Participation of which Monads every 
Particular is faid to be One, there will be infinite 
Monads thus participated. And thefe either partici¬ 
pate 
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pate of a tranfeendent Monad, or of Monads which faid to be made by Cotnpofition. If therefore t hn fc 
are of equal Number with them, and are for that Numbers which are laid to be compounded of tian- 
r tai'on Monads ; or they participate not, but are Mo- feendent Numbers, are made neither by Subftnufti on 
n iJs, without any Participation. If thefe can be nor Addition, nor without Subftraaion and Additi- 
Monads without Participation, every fenfible Thing on, the Generation of that Number, which is faid 
may in like manner be one without Participation ; to be by itfelf, and about numerate things, will be 
. nU then the Monad, which is confidered in itfelf, is infubliftent. But that the Numbers which are by 
om thiovvn. But if thefe Monads alfo are by Parti- Compofition, are not ingenerate, they themfehes 
c.p.ition, either they a!! participate of one, or there declare, affirming. That they are compounded, and 
i ■ one peculiar to cadi; if all participate of one, each made of thofe which are tranfeendent, as of the Mo- 
poi fie.nates of Part thereof, cr of the Whole; where- nad and indefinite Duad; therefore Number hath not 
upon fallow the former Abfurdities: But if each hath 
u peculiar ro itfelf, we muft coniider over each ot 
chefe another Monad, and over each of thofe 
another, and lb to infinite. If therefore to compre¬ 
hend, that there arc feme Monads in themfelves, by 

p.u ticipation whereof every thing that is is one, it be is called the Phy/tcal Part of Philofophy. 
requifite to comprehend infinitely infinite intelligible 
Monads ; but it is impoflibie to comprehend infinite¬ 
ly infinite intelligible Monads; by confequence it is 
impoffible to aflat, that there are certain intelligible 
Monads, and that every Being is one, being made 


a Subfiftence of itlelf. And if Number hath r 
Subliftence, neither confidered in itfelf nor in thing- 
numbered, Number is not any thing, according; t0 
the fuperfluous Curiofity of the Dogmati/ls. Thus 
much may ferve for a brief Account as to tliat which 


ic by Participation of its proper Monad. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Ethical Part of Philofophy. 

Therefore 'T'Here remains the Ethical Part, which feemeth 
Monads as converfant about Goods, and Ills, and Indiffe- 


thcreare things participant of them. Now if that rents. That therefore we may treat of this alfo,^by 
which i, faid To be Monad in itfelf, neither is one, way of Summary, we will enquire into the Exiftence 
nor lb many as are the things which participate of it, of Goods, Ills, and Indiffercnts, having firft ex- 
there is no fuels thing as a Monad in itfelf. In like plained their Notions, 
manner, neither will there be any of theother Num¬ 
bers in itfelf; for the fame Argument which we have 
brought againft the Monad, will hold againft them 
all. But if Number be neither in itfelf, as we have 
Ihewn; nor Number be the things numbred, as the 
Pythagoreans approved; and befides thefe there is no¬ 
thing ; we mult fay, that Number is not. „ „ „ . _ 

Moreover, how do they, who conceive Number Virtue; and virtuous Action, that which is not dijje- 
entfrom Profit, a virtuous Man, and a Friend; for 


hey, 

o be (omething extrinfical, diftindt from the things 
numbred, affirm, That the Duad is generated tof the 
Monad? For when we add a Monad to another Mo¬ 
nad, either fomerhing extrinfical is added to the Mo¬ 
nads, or is fubftradted from them, or is neither ad¬ 
ded nor fubftradted; but if nothing be added or fub- 
itracted, there will be no Duad. For neither will 
the Monads, being feparate from one another, have 
a Monad confidered as above them, according to their 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Goods, Ills, and Indiffercnts. 

T H E Stoicis fay, that Good is Profit, or, that 
which differetb not from Profit, calling Profit, 


being the Ilegcmonick Part of‘the Soul, con- 
fiftent after fuch a manner; and virtuous Adion, be¬ 
ing an Operation according to Virtue, is plainly Pro¬ 
fit; and a virtuous Man and a Friend, is not diffe¬ 
rent from Profit. For Profit is a Part of virtuous, 
as being the Hegemonick thereof; now the Wholes, 
they fay, are neither the fame with their Parts, (for 
. Man is not a Hand ;) nor different from their Parts, 


peculiar Refpects; neither is any thing added to them for they fubfift not without their Parts: Wherefore 
from without, (nor taken away, according to the they fay, the Whole is not different from its Parts, 


. nfequently, a virtuous Man being the Whole, in 
refpedt of its Hegemonick, (which the fay is Profit) is 
not different from Profit. 


Hypothefis.) So that the Addition of a Monad t 
Monad, there being no Addition nor Subftracfion 
from without, will not make a Duad; but if there 
be Subftra&ion, there will not only be no Duad, but 
the Monads themfelves will be diminifhed; and if 
from without a Duad be added to them, that of the 
two Monads there may be made a Duad, feemingto 
be two they will be four; for there is firft laid down 
one Monad, and another Monad, to which a Duad T T EN CE, Good, they fay, is taken three Ways: 
from without being added, the Number four is made. -*■ One Way, Good is faid to be that from which 
It is the lame as to all other Numbers, which are Profit cometh ; this is the mofl principal, and the Ftr- 
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tuts: The Second, is that by which Profit cometh, as 
Virtue and virtuous Actions. The Third, is that 
which is able to profit, as Virtue, and virtuous Afti- 
m s, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend, and the Gods, 
an d good Damons: Thus the Second Signification 
includes the firfi ; and the Third, both Firfi and 
Second. 

Some fay. Good is that which is expetible for itfelf ; 
Others, that which afffieth to Felicity, or compleateth 
it. Felicity, according to the Stoicks, is ’EJ&iet Cm, 
a good Current of Life. 

Thefe Things are faid to explain the Notion 
of Good; but whether a Man laith, Good is 
that which profiteth, or that which is expetible 
in itfelf, or that which co-operates towards Fe¬ 
licity, he declareth not what Good is, but fome- 
thing accident to it, which is frivolous. For 
the forefaid are either accident to Good only, 
or to other things alfo. If to other things alfo, 
they are not Charadterifticks of Good, foraf- 
much as they are made common. If to Good only, 
we cannot by thefe under Hand Good ; for as he who 
underftands not what a Horfe is, knoweth not what 
Neighing is, nor can by that come to the Notion of 
a Horfe, if he firft light not upon a Horfe neighing: 
So he who enquireth what is good, forafmuch as he 
knoweth not what Good is, he cannot know what 
properly and folely belongs to it, that thereby he 
might come to underftand Good itfelf. For firft he 
muft learn the Nature of Good itfelf, and then un¬ 
derftand, that it profiteth, and that it is expetible for 
itfelf, and that it is effective of Felicity. But that the 
aforefaid Accidents are not fufficient to declare the 
Notion and Nature of Good, the Dogmatifts mani- 
feft in effedt: For, that Good profiteth, and that it 
is expetible (whence called dja&or qu. djajJr) and ef¬ 
fective of Felicity, all perhaps grant: But being de¬ 
manded, What that is to which thefe are accident ? 
they run into an incredible Cunteft ; fome laying 
that it is Virtue, others Pleafure, others Indolence, 
others fomething elfe : whereas, if by the aforefaid 
Definitions it were determined what Good is, they 
would not fall out among themfelves, as ignorant of 
its Nature. Thus the moft eminent among the 
Dogmatifts differ concerning the Notion of Good. 
They likewife diflfer about Ill, laying, that Ill is 
Hurt, or not different from Hurt; others, that which 
is avoidable for itfelf; others, that which is effedtive 
of Infelicity ; whereby perhaps declaring not the Ef- 
fence of Ill, but fome of the Things accident to it, 
they fall into the afbrelaid Inextricability. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Indifferent. 

JFldifferent is taken three Ways : Fisfi, for that 

which movetb neither Appetite nor Averfion ; as. 
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that the Stars or the Hairs of our Head are of 
Number. Secondly, for that which moves the Appetite 
or Averfion not one more than the other, as in two 
Tetradracbms nothing different , when one of them is to 
be chofen : There is an Appetite to chufe one of them, 
but not this more than that. The third Kind of In¬ 
different is, that which cmduceth neither to Felicity nor 
Infelicity, as Health, Wealth : for that which fome- 
times may be ufed well, and fometimes ill, this, they 
fay, is indifferent. Concerning this lafi chiefly they dif- 
courfe in Ethicks. 

What to conceive of this Notion, is manifeft from 
what we laid before from Goods and Ills. They 
bring us not to the Notion of each of thefe Things ; 
but it is not ftrange, that they fail in Things inex- 
iftent. That nothing by Nature is good, ill, or in¬ 
different, fome argue thus. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Whether there is any thing naturally good, ill, or in¬ 
different. 

Tpj'fre being hot by Nature, appeareth to all to be 
heating ; Snow being cold by Nature, appear¬ 
eth to all to be cooling; all Things which affedt by 
their Nature, affedt all that are according to Nature, 
or well, after the fame Manner; but none of thofe 
which are called Good, affedt all Men as good (as 
we lhall Ihew) therefore there is nothing good by 
Nature. That none of thole which are called Goods, 
affedt all Men alike, is manifeft; for (to pafs by the 
ordinary People, whereof fome think a good Habit 
of Body to be Good ; others, venereal Pleafures ; 
others. Eating; others. Drinking; others, Dicing; 
others. Riches ; others, fomething worfe than thefe.) 
fome Philofophers, as the Pcripateticks, fay, T here 
are three Kinds of Goods, fome in the Soul, as the 
Virtues ; fome in the Body, as Health, and the like ; 
others, external, as Friends, Wealth, and the like. 
The Stoicks alfo affedt three kinds of Goods, fome in 
the Soul, as the Virtues ; fome external, as a virtuous 
Man, and a Friend ; Jome, neither in, nor without 
the Soul, as a virtuous Man as to himfelf. But thofe 
which are in the Body or external, which the Peri- 
pateticis account Goods, they deny to be Goods. 
Some there are who hold Pleafure to be a Good ; 
others on the contrary fay, it is an Ill ; whence one 
of the Philofophers cried out, I had rather be mad 
than be pleafed. Now if all things, which move (or 
affedt) by Nature, move all Men alike, but by thofe 
which are called Goods, all Men are not affedted 
alike, nothing is good by Nature. For neither can 
we believe all *the forefaid Opinions, by reafon of 
their Repugnance, nor fome one. of them; for he 
who faith we muft believe this Sedt, and not that, 
feeing he is oppofed by the Reafons of the other fide, 
becomes a Party in the Controverfy, and will him- 
4 G felt 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

What that it which it called Art about Lift. 


AGAIN, the Steicks fey, That the. Goods in the 
Soul are certain Arts, the Virtues. Art, they 


fclf need a Judge, but (hall not judge others. Now 
there neither being an acknowledged Critene, nor a 
Demonftration, by reafon of the indijudicable Con- 
troverfy concerning thefe, he muft come to Sufpen- 
fion, and hereupon will not be able to aflert what is 
good by Nature. . 

Moreover fomc anni© thus! Good is cither the n _ _ . 

DeCreX, or that which we delire: The Defirt fay,*saSyfem ff coeseerc,fed Cmprehenfons ; Com- 
kfelf?s not Led, in itfelf; for then we would not frehenficns are madem the Hegemonic*. Now how 
endeavour tf^btain that which we defire, left having the Heg.momck, wh.ch, according to them, is 
obtaTned it we lofe the Deftre. For Example 5 if to a Spirit, there «s a ftor.ng up of Oamprehenfions, 
defire Drink were good, we would not endeavour to *nd a Coacervat.on of them^fo as to make an Art, 
set Drink ; for, as foon as ever we have obtained it, >» not poflible to be underftood , forafmuch as the la- 
we leave to defire it. *Tis the fame in Hunger, ter Impreffion ft,11 defaceth the forego,ng, fmee they 
Dove, and the like ; therefore the Defire is not a <*y it «s a Spint, andI moved totally accommg to 
thing expetible in itfelf; rather on the contrary, per- every Impreffion. F or to fay that Plato » w.JW 
haps tSefome. For he who is hungry, endea- *>i»*'< can demonftrate Good, I m«n that Tern- 
vours to obtain Meat, that he may be freed from the !*/*«««>' of div .'™ e and Subfta "«» and 

Trouble of Hunger; the like doth he who loves of the Nature of Alterity and Identity, °r Numbers, 
and he who thirfb. Neither is that which is deli- meerly to trifle; whe^e ne,th« can Go<rf be m 
red, the Good itfelf; for either it is without us, or the Soul. Now if neither theDefirebe the Good, 
above us. If it is without us, either it caufeth in us nor the extnnfical Subjeft which is expetible for itfelf, 
fome pleafing Motion, and fuch a Conftitution as we nor m the Body, nor in the Soul, as I have proved, 


Affedtlo'n, or it affe£b us not at all; but if it be not - 

delightful it is not good, nor can incite us to its Ap- For thofe things whic 
petition, nor can be any way expetible. If there be by r° r Inwmn 

ingenerate about us extrinfically fome delightful Con- nt< ’ mn 

flitution and Affedtion, which we willingly embrace, 
that which is without us, fhall not be expetible in it- 
ielf, but for the AtFedtion which is railed in us thro’ 
it. But neither about us, for then it muft either be 
about the Body, or about the Soul, or about both. 

If about the Body only, we cannot know it, for all 
Knowledge they attribute to the Soul, the Body they 
lay in itfelf is irrational. Now if it be faid to proceed as 
far as the Soul, it will feem to be expetible totheCom- 
prehenfion of the Soul, and to its delightful Affeif ion: 

For that which is judged to be expetible, is judged 
(according to them) by the Intellect, 


fome feem ill, are purfued 

_ ... 0 _ , Lafcivioufnefe, Iniuflice, 

Covetoufnefs, Intemperance, and the like. Whence 
if thofe which are naturally good, affeft all Men a- 
like ; and thofe which are faid to be ill, affed not all 
alike, there is nothing ill naturally. 

Neither is there any thing naturally indifferent, by 
reafon of the Controverfy about Indifferents; as for 
Example: The Stokfc, of Indifferents, fay, That 
fome are preferred, others rejected ; others neither pre¬ 
ferred, nor rejected. Preferred art thofe, which have 
a fuff dent Dignity , as Health, Riches ; rejected, 
thofe which have not a fyfficient Dignity, as Poverty, 

. IS luuucu Sicknefs. Neither preferred , nor rejected ; as to 
t by the & ir- fretch, or bend the Finger. But fome hold, that, of 
rational Body. It'remains therefore to fay, that Indifferents none is 
Good is about the Soul only : But even this, accord- *very Indifferent feemeth femettmes prtfvred, 
in-r to the Grounds of the Dogmatics, is impoffible ; rejected, according to various 

•or perhaps the Soul itfelf is not exiftent, or if tt ex- (fay they ) a Tyrant £ 

ill, it is not (from what they themfelves fay) com- poor are fuffered to live quiet y, Q fe 

prehended, as we have proved in the Difcourfc con- rather be poor than nch ; fojuiRrches «n As Cafe 

corning the Criterie. But how will any venture to willbe in tteNunabwof there^&ed. fJ 

»y “r in whid ‘ 

LO Befideran this. How do they fay that Good is in rent by Nature, all Men would *Wj*jdt 

the Soul: If Epicurus fay. That Pteafure is the End, be indifferent. Therefore there -s^mg 

and that the Soul (for fo do all things,) confifts of by Nature. Again^ if fome^ ffiaU ar^ue, that C ^ 

Atoms, how Pleafure, and an Affent or Judgment, rage - 

that this is expetible and good, that-avoidable and iH, 
can be in a Heap of Atoms, is not poflible to be re- 
folved ? 


ia S c is expetible by Nature, becaufe jLions, and Bulls, 
Cocks, and fome Men are naturally inclined to it, 
we reply, that, for the fame Reafon, Timidity oug t 

to be reckoned amongft things expetible in their own 
Nature; for Harts and Hares, and many other Crea¬ 
tures, are add idled to it by Nature. Even a 


Part 
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Part of Mankind art fuch. For it fddom happens, 
that a Man give* up himielf to dys for his Country, 
or, couragioufly attempts fome bold A&ion, as be¬ 
ing with-held by effeminate Timidity ; the greater 
part of Men decline all thefe. Whence the Epicu- 
rtam conceive it to be proved, that Pleafure is expeti- 
ble in its own Nature ; for living Creatures, fay they, 
as foon as they are born, being yet unperverted, de¬ 
file Pleafure and decline Pain. To thefe may be ob- 
jeded, That whatfoever caufeth ill, cannot be good 
by Nature; but Pleafure caufeth ill, for to all Plea¬ 
fure is annexed Pain, which, according to them, it 
ill in its own Nature: For Example; A Drunkard 
hath Pleafure in drinking, a Glutton in eating, a 
luxurious Perfon in wantoning; but thefe caufe Po¬ 
verty and Sicknefs, which are painful and ill, as they 
conceive; therefore Pleafure is not good in its own 
Nature. Befides, that which caufeth good, cannot 
be naturally ill; but Pains caufe Pleafures; by Labour 
we attain Science and Riches; by Labour a Man 
obtains the Enjoyment of his Love; by Pain is acqui¬ 
red Health; therefore Labour is not ill naturally. 
For if Pleafure were good in its own Nature, and 
Labour or Pain ill in its own Nature, all Men would 
be alike aife&ed with them: But we fee many Phi- 
lofophers embrace Labour and Pain, and contemn 
Pleafure. 

In the fame manner may they be overthrown, who 
fay, That a Life conjoined with Virtue is good by 
Nature, becaufc fome Philofophers have nude choice 
of a voluptuous Life; fb as by the Difagreement 
amongft them is fubverted, that a thing is fuch or 
fuch in its own Nature. 

It will not perhaps be from our Puipofe, to pro- 
pofe briefly fome more particular Opinions of things 
honeft and difhoneft, of the lawful and unlawful. 
Laws and Cuftoms, and Devotion to the Gods, 
and Piety to the Dead, and the like; for by this 
means we fkall find a great Difference amongft things 
to be done, and not to be done. With us d'fpeeofagia 
is held difhoneft and unlawful; with the Germans, 
not difhoneft, but an allowed Cuftom. Neither did 
the Thebans of old efteem it difhoneft ; and Meriene 
the Cretan, they fay, was fb called, by Emphafis of 
the Cretan Nation. Some alfo refer to this Achillers 
fervent Friendship to Pair eclat. And no wonder, 
when the Cynicks, and Zeno the Cittiean , and Clean- 
tbis, and Chryfippus fay. It is an Indifferent. A- 
gain, for a Man to lie with his Wife in publick, 
though we efteem it unfeemly, yet fome in the Indies 
do not fo, for they make no Difiindion of Places 
therein; as Crates the Philofopher is alfo faid to have 
done. For Women to praftitute themfelves, with 
us, is difhoneft and fhameful, but with many of the 
Egyptians honourable; for it is faid, that thofe who 
hive lain with many Men, ufed to wear a Bracelet 

k With Laertius, xup»p>iT. Set the Life « 
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about their Ancles as a Mark qf Honour. More¬ 
over, amongft them, Virgins hefore Marriage gain’d 
a Dowry by prpftitilting themfelves. The Stoicbs 
fay. That it is no Shame to cohabit with a common 
Woman, or to be maintained by what Ihe gets. To 
be ftigmatiz’d, with us, is fhameful and difhonoura- 
ble; but many of the Egyptians and Sarmatians ftig¬ 
matiz’d their Children. For Men to wear Ear¬ 
rings is, with us, accounted fhameful; but with 
fome Barbarians, as with the Syrians, it is a Mark 
of Nobility ; infoqiuch as fome extending this Mark 
of Nobility, bore Holes in the Noftrils of their Chil¬ 
dren, in which they hang Rings of Silver or Gold, 
which none amongft us do. As neither to wear a 
Mantle ftain’d and dy’d with Flowers; for though 
the Perjians efteem this an Ornament, we think it 
undecent. When at a Feaft made by Dienyftus Ty- 
rant of Sicily, fuch a kind of Robe was offered to 
Plate, and to Arijlippus the Philofophers, Plata re¬ 
fus’d, faying, 

I will net with a Female Robe myfelf iifgrace , 

JVhe am a Man, and ef a manly Race. 

But Arijlippus took it, with thefe Words* 

If flu come pure, a Bacchanalian Ftajl 

Never corrupts a rnodtjl IVtman’s Breajl . 

Thus even of the wife Men, to fome it feemed de¬ 
cent, to others indecent. With us it is unlawful to 
marry our Mother or Sifter; but the Perjians (and 
of them the Magi, who make greateft Profeflion of 
Wifdom) marry their Mothers, and the Egyptians 
their Sifters, and all; as the Poet, 

Jove to his Wife and SJltr J uno, faid. 

Zeno the Cittiean faith. That it is not difhoneft, 
7v fcceior -f turret* t iautite fueier raA-tu, no more 
than if it were to rub any other Part of the Body. 
Chryfippus, in hisTreatife of Policy, a fl e as , That 
the rather may lie with the Daughter, and the Mo¬ 
ther with the Son, and the Brother with the Sifter. 
But Plate more univerfally faith. That all Wives 
ought to be in common. With us it is deteftahle, 
b eiyyetyw, Zeno approves it; and are informed that 
fome there are, who ufe this Evil as a Good. To 
eat Man’s Flefh with us is unlawful; whereas amongft 
the Barbarians there are whole Nations which ufe it 
as a thing indifferent. What need we inftance Bar¬ 
barians, when Tydeus himfelf is faid to have eaten 
the Brains of bis Enemy ? And the Stoicis fay, it is 
not unfitting to eat not only the Flefh of other Men, 
but our own. Moreover, to defile the Altar of 
God with Blood, with moft People, as with us, is 
4 G a held 

(Disfnts. 
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held impious; but the Lacedamonians , at the Altar 
of Orthofea and Diana , whipp’d themfelves cruelly, 
fo as much Blood run down upon the Altar of the 
Goddefs. Befides, feme facrifice a Man to Saturn , 
as the Scythians do Strangers to Diana ; but we, on 
the contrary, think the Temples are defiled with hu¬ 
man Blood. With us there is a Law for Punilh- 
inent of Adulterers ; but fome hold, that to lie with 
other Mens Wives, is a thing indifferent: Even 
fome Philofophers lay, that to lie with other Mens 
Wives is indifferent. With us. Children are bound 
by Law to take care for their Parents; the Scythians, 
when they exceed threefcoreYears, cut theirThroats. 
And what wonder, when Saturn himfelf with a 
Sickle emafculated his Father; "Jupiter threw down 
Saturn into Tartarus ; Minerva joined with Jupiter 
and Neptune to fetter her Father; Saturn devoured 
his own Children. Moreover, Solon the Athenian 
made a Law concerning indemnate Perfons, where¬ 
by any Man was permitted to kill his Son ; but with 
us, the Laws forbid to kill our Sons. The Roman 
Lawgivers order the Children to be under the Pov/er 
of the Parents, and to be their Servants; and the 
Children not to be Mafters of their own Eftates, but 
the Parents, until they are manumitted after the fame 
manner as purchafed Slaves. Others reject this Cu- 
itom as tyrannical. There is a Law to punifh Ho¬ 
micides ; but Gladiators, when they kill a Man, are 
many times honoured for it. The Laws forbid to 
ttrike a free Perfon ; but Wreftlers, beating Freemen, 
fometimes killing them, are rewarded with Honours 
and Garlands. The Law commands every Man to 
have but one Wife; but amongft the Thracians and 
Getulians , a People of Lybia, every one hath many. 
To rob is with us held unlawful and unjuft; but 
with many of the Barbarians , not fo : On the con¬ 
trary, the Cilicians efteem it honourable; whereup¬ 
on fuch as die in Robbing, they judge worthy of 
Honour. Nejlor in the Poet, after he had kindly re¬ 
ceived thofe who were with Telemachus, fays, 

— Do you uncertain Jlray 

As Thieves ? 

But if to rob had been difhonourable, he would not 
have entertained Perfons that might be fufpecied for 
Thieves,, with fo much Humanity. Befides, to 
fteal, is, with us, unjuft and unlawful; but thofe 
who fay Mercury is a thievifh God, do not conceive 
it unjult; for how can a God be wicked ? Some al¬ 
io fay. That the Lacedtemonians punifh’d Thieves, 
not for Stealing, but for being Taken. A Coward 
that throws away his Shield is in many Countries 
punifhed by Law ; (whence the Lacedammian Wo¬ 
man, giving her Son a Shield, faid to him, ■ Thou 
Son, or this, or upon this ;) but Archilochus brags, 

bring it home, or. Be brought home dead upon it 
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that he had thrown away his Shield, and run away 
writing of himfelf in his Poems thus: 

Some Sajan doth perhaps himfelf adorn 

Now with the Shield which once by me was born 

And left behind (though fore againjl my Will ) ’ 

To fave my Life - 

The Amaxons maim their Male-Children, that they 
might not be fit for War, and they themfelves un¬ 
derwent all military Bufinefs ; whereas we think the 
contrary to be the beft Order. The Mother of the 
Gods admits Eunuchs, which a God would never 
do, if it were ill by Nature not to be perfeiftly vi¬ 
rile. Thus concerning things Juft and Unjuft, an d 
Virility, there is great Difagreement. 

Like wife, concerning Devotion, and the Gods, 
there is much Controverfy: The greater Part hold, 
that there are Gods; but fome, that there are none, 
as the F ollowers of Diagoras the Melian , and Thu- 
dorus, and Critias the Athenian. Of thofe who af¬ 
firm there are Gods, fome worlhip the Gods of their 
Country, others thofe which the Setft of Dogmatifh 
have framed ; as,. Arijlotle held God- to be incorpo¬ 
real, the Boundure- of Heawen ; the Stoicks, a Spirit, 
penetrating even through things horrible to behold; 
Epicurus, of human Form ; Xenophanes , an impaf- 
fible Sphere: Some, that he is provident over our Af¬ 
fairs ; others, that he is not provident over then’: 
For that which is blefled and incorruptible, faith Epi¬ 
curus, neither hath any Trouble itfelf, nor caufeth 
any to others. Whence alfo, of thofe according to 
Life, fome fay that there is one God ; others, that 
there are many, and of different Forms ; fo as they 
run into the Opinions of the Egyptians, who con- 
ceived the Gods to be faced like Dogs, and formed 
like Hawks, and Oxen, and Crocodiles, and what 
not. Whence alfo there happen’d a great Difference 
as to Sacrifices, and the Worlhip of the Gods. 
Things that are facred in fome Temples, are profane 
in others; whereas this could not be, if there were 
any thing facred or prophane in its own Nature. For 
Example : None facrifice a Swine to Serapis, but to 
Hercules and AZfculapius they facrifice them. Tis 
unlawful to facrifice a Sheep to Ifts ; but to her who 
is called the Mother of the Gods, and to other Gods, 
they are facrificed. To Saturn they facrifice a Man, 
which to moft is impious. In Alexandria they fa¬ 
crifice a Cat to Hero, a Moth to Thetis, which a- 
mongft us none do. To Neptune a Horfe is facri¬ 
ficed, but to Apollo the Didymean efpecially, this 
Creature is abominable. To facrifice Goats to Dia¬ 
na is pious, but not to Mfculapius. Many others 
might be alledged, which, for brevity, I omit. Now 
if there were any Sacrifice pious of impious in its own 
Nature, all Perfons would have the fame Opinion of it. 


• Either 
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Like to thefe we fhall find the things that concern 
the Diet of Men, as to Worlhip of the Gods. A. 
Jew, or an Egyptian Prieft, will die, rather than eat 
Swine’s Flelh } a Lybian thinks it moft unlawful to 
eat the Flelh of Sheep ; fome of the Syrians , that of 
a Pigeon; others, of Vi&ims ; in fome Temples, it 
is lawful to eat Filh ; in others, unlawful. Of thofe 
who amongft the Egyptians were thought to be wife, 
fome conceived it abominable to eat the Head of a 
Creature; others, the Shoulder; others, the Foot; 
others, other Parts. None eat Onions , who are 
initiated in the Rites of Cacian "Jupiter at Pellujium. 
The Prieft of Lybian Venus never eats Garlick. In 
fome Temples they abftain from Mint; in others, 
from Marjoram ; in others, from Smallage. Some 
affirm it better to eat the Heads of our own Parents 
than Beans ; others hold the eating of thefe indiffe¬ 
rent. We think it abominable to eat the Flelh of 
Dogs; but fome among the Thracians are reported to 
feed thereon. Perhaps alfo it was in Ufe amongft the 
Grecians ; whence Diocles, following the Mfculapi- 
ans, preicribed to fome fick Perfons the Flelh of 
Puppies. There are, who, as I faid, eat Man’s 
Flelh indifferently, which we think unlawful. Now 
if thefe Rules of Worfhip, and things unlawful, were 
by Nature, all Men would have the like Opinion of 
them. 

The fame may be faid concerning Piety towards 
the Dead. Some cover the Bodies of the Dead with 
Earth, thinking it impious to flrew them to the Sun; 
The Egyptians , drawing out the Entrails, embalm 
them, and keep them amongft them above Ground. 
Amongft the /Ethiopians, the Ichthyrphogi throw them 
into Ponds to be eaten by the Fifhes; the Hircanians 
give them to be devoured by Dogs ; fome of the In¬ 
dians to Vultures. It is reported, that the Troglodytes 
bring the dead Body to a Hillock, tye it Head and 
Heels together, aud throw Stones at it, laughing, 
with which when they have covered it, they depart. 
There are fome Barbarians, who facrifice and eat 
thofe who out-live threefcore Years ; but fuch as die 
young, they bury in the Ground. There are who 
burn their Dead ; of whom, fome gathering their 
Bones, preferve them, others call them away. The 
Ptrfians, it is reported, hang up their Dead, and 
embalm them with Nitre, and then wrap Cloaths 
about them. We fee with what Mourning fome 
follow the Dead : Some efteem Death horrible, and 
to be lhunned ; others, nothing fuch. Euripides: 

If Life be Death who know , 

And Death a Life below ? 

And Epicurus faith. Death concerns us not. For what 
is difbived is infenjiblt ; but what wants Senfe concerns 
ns not. They fay moreover. If we conjift cf Soul and 
Body, and Death be a Dijfolution of the Soul and Bo¬ 
dy, then when w* art. Death is not t for we art not 
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dijfolved; and when Death is, we are not ; for this 
Compefstion of Soul and Body confi/ling no longer, nei¬ 
ther are we. Heraclitus faith. That to Live is to 
Die, and that whijjl we Live we are Dead-, for 
whilft we Live, our Souls are Dead, buried in us ; 
but when we die, our Souls revive and live. There 
are who conceive, that to die is better than to-live ; 
whence Euripides, 

TVt New-born Infants rather Jhould lament. 

Pitying the Miferies to which they're fent : 

But him who Dies, fet from all Labours free r 

Bear to the Grave with Joy triumphantly. 

To the fame Effect is alfo this ; 

Of wretched Mankind, the mojl happy State 
TVere never to be born, nor fee the Day : 

Next which, as foon as born to pafs the Gate 
Of Pluto, and their Bones in Dufl to lay. 

We know the Story of Cleobis and Biton, related 
by Herodotus, concerning the Argive Prieftefs. It is 
faid, amongft the Thracians there are fome that 
mourn over a Child as foon as it is born. There¬ 
fore ought not Death to be reckoned amongft things 
horrible in their own Nature, nor Life amongft things 
good in their own Nature ? Nor is there any of this 
forementioned things fuch or fuch in their own Na¬ 
ture, but all are fuch by Opinion and Reference. 
The fame kind of Argument we might deduce from 
many other things, which, for brevity, we omit. 
And if we cannot immediately inftance a Contrariety 
to fomething, we may fay. It is poflible, that in 
fome Nations which we know not, there may be a 
different Opinion. For if we did not (for Example) 
know, that the Cuftom of the Egyptians is to marry 
their Sifters, we might falfly affirm, that it is a thing 
acknowledged by all, that we ought not to marry 
our Sifters. In like manner, in fuch things as have 
not a Difference known to us, it is not fit to affirm, 
that there is no Controverfy concerning them ; it be¬ 
ing, as I faid, poflible, that fome other Nations 
which we know not, may hold the contrary. 

Hereupon the Sceptici obferving fo great Difference 
of things, fufpends as to what is good or bad in its 
own Nature, or what is abfolutely to be done, or not 
to be done: herein declining the Temerity of the 
Dogmatijls ; but he follows the common Courfe of 
Life without being pofitive; whence it comes, that 
in things Opinionative, he remains void of Paflion ; 
in things Compulfive, he is moderately affafted : As 
being a Man, fenfible, he fuffers ; but not taking 
the Opinion, that which he fuffers is ill in its own 
Nature, he is moderately affc&ed : for to have fuch 
an Opinion is worfe than the fuffering itfelf; info- 
much as they who fuffer the Amputation of feme 
Limb, or the like, many times bear it well, whikl 
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the Standers-by, out of atl Opinion that it is ill, faint. 
For, doubtlefs, he who propofeth to liimfclf that 
fomcthing is good or ill in its own Nature, and to be 
done or not to be done, is troubled many ways. 
When the things are prefent, which he conceives ill 
by Nature, he feerns to be tormented ; and when he 
poffefleth thofe which feem to him good, through his 
being exalted in Mind for it, and his Fear of lohng 
it, and Care left he ftiould fall again into thofe things 
which hP conceives ill by Nature, he is involved in 
no fmall Trouble. For thofe who fay that Goods 
cannot be loft, are to be filenced by the Infolubility 
of the Queftion. Hence we argue. If what caufeth 
ill be ill, and to be avoided ; but the Perfuanon that 
feme things are ill, feme good, in their own Nature, 
caufeth Troubles ; then that Perfuafion is ill, and to 
be avoided. Thus much of Goods, Ills, and Indit- 
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W hether there be an Art about Life. 
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firft requifite that there be Comprehenfton; and that 
there be Comprehenfton, it is firft requifite that there 
be an Affent to comprehenfive Phantafy 5 but com- 
prehenfive Phantafy cannot he found, therefore the 
Art about Life cannot be found. 

Again, every Art feems to be comprehended from 
thofe things which it properly delivers ; but there is 
no Work proper to that Art which is about Life 5 
for whatfoever Work fhall be in fb need, it will be 
found common with the Vulgar, as, to honour Pa¬ 
rents, to reftore a Depofitum r and the like ; therefore 
there is no Art about Life. Neither, as feme main¬ 
tain, from that which feemeth to be faid or done 
through a prudent Habit of Mind, can we know 
what is the Work of Wifdom ; for a prudent Habit 
of Mind itfelf is incomprehenfible, it neither being 
manifeft in and by itfelf (imply, nor by its Words, 
for thofe are common with the Vulgar. And to 
fey, that we comprehend him who hath the Art 
about Life, by the Equability of his Actions, is to 
fpeak above human Nature, rather to be wifhed than 
aflerted : 


F Rom what hath been feid it is manifeft. That 
there is not an Art about Life; for if there be 
fuch an Art, it is converfant in the Contemplation 
of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents ; but thefe being in- 
exiftent, the Art about Life will be inexiftent alfo. 
Befides, the DogmatiJh not agreeing concerning this 
Art about Life, feveral of them being of feveral O- 
pinions, they are fubjedt to the Controverfy and Ar¬ 
gument from Difagreement, which we alledged in 
the Difcourfe concerning Good. 

But though we ftiould fuppofe all to agree in one 
Art about Life; as for Example, That celebrated 
Prudence which the Stoicks dream of, and feem to 
prefs more than the reft, many Abfurdities will ne- 
verthelefs follow. For feeing that Prudence is a Vir¬ 
tue, and a wife Man only hath Virtue , the Stoicks not 
being wife, will not have the Art about Life. And 
feeing, according to them, the Art cannot fubfift, 
there will be no Art about Life, if we follow what 
they fay. For they affirm. Art to be a Syjlem of 
Comprehenjions , Comprehenfton to be an Affent to com- 
frehenftve Phantajy. But comprehenfive Phantafy 
cannot be found; for neither is all Phantafy compre¬ 
henfive, nor can it be known what Phantafies are 
comprehenfive, and what not: but needing compre¬ 
henfive Phantafy to difeern what Phantafy is com¬ 
prehenfive, we run into infinite ; another comprehen- 
fvve Phantafy being required, for the difeerning of 
the comprehenfive Phantafy which we aflumed. The 
Stoicks give fuch a Notion of comprehenfive Phanta- 
fv as is'not right; for laying, comprehenfive Phantafy 
is that which arifethfrom a Being , and a Being is that 
which is able to move comprehenfive Phantafy , they 
run into the Alternate Common-place. If therefore 
that there be an Art about Life, it is firft requifite 
that there be an Art; and that there be an Art, it is 


For every Man's endu'd with fuch a Mindy 
As feveral Days are by the Gods affign’d. 

It remaineth to fay. That this Art about Life is 
comprehended from their Writings; which being 
many, and all of one kind, we fhall inftance only 
fome few. The Prince of their Sedt, Zeno, in his 
Exercitations concerning the Inftitution of Children , 
amongft other things, faith thus, “Todiftinguifll 
“ nothing more or lefs, Childifh or not Childifb, 

“ Mafculinc or Feminine; for there is no Difference 
“ between (Manners) Childifh and not Childifh, 
“ Mafculinc and Feminine, the fame become both. 

“ Alfo , of Piety towards Parents, he faith, fpeaking 
“ of Jocafta and Oedipus, That it was not abomi- 
“ nable, &c. With this agrees Chryfippus, in his 
“ Treatife of Policy, faying , Thefe things in my 
“ Judgment ought fo to be ordered as they are ufed 
“ not amiis with fome, that the Mother fbould 
“ have Children by the Son, and the Father by the 
“ Daughter, and the Brother by the Sifter, in the 
“ fame Book he alloweth to eat Man’s Flefh; for he 
“ faith. If any Part be cut off from a Body living, 
“ which is fit for Food, wefhould not bury it, not 
“ carelefly throw it away, but fo confume it, that 
« it may become another Part of us. In his Books 
“ of Office, treating of the Burial of Parents, he ex- 
“ prefly faith. When our Parents are dead, we mult 
“ provide for them the moft fimple Tombs; for 
“ the Body (no more than Nails, or Teeth, or 
“ Hair) pertaining nothing to us, we need not to 
“ have any Refpedt or Care of it. If the Fklb le 
“ (bund, it may be converted into Aliment, (’n 
“ like manner, as if fome Limb of our own Body 
“ were cut off, as the Foot) but if unfound, it * 
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*< be buried, or burnt, or thrown away without any 
„ regard, as our Nails and Hair.’* Much more of 
this kind is laid by Philofophers, which they could 
n0t have the Heart to do, unlefs they had been 
brought up among the Cyclopes, and the Ltftrigmes. 
flow if they do none of thefe, but their Actions are 
common with the Vulgar, there is no particular 
Work proper to them, who are thought to have the 
Art about Life. If therefore it be absolutely necef- 
f ar y, that Arts be comprehended from their proper 
Works ; but there is no Work proper to the Art a- 
bout Life, it is not comprehended. Wherefore none 
can lay, that it is exiftent. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Whether there is in Men an Art about Life. 

N O W if there be in Men an Art about Life, ei¬ 
ther it is ingenerate in them by Nature, or ac¬ 
quired by Difcipline and Do£irine. If by Nature, 
either it is ingenerate in them as they are Men, or as 
they are not Men. Not as they are not Men, for 
they are Men; If as they are Men, this Wifdom 
would be in all Men, infomuch that all Men would 
be prudent, virtuous, and wife: But the greater Part 
of Men, they fay, are evil; therefore the Art which 
is according to Life is not in them, as they are Men, 
tad therefore not by Nature. Befides, forafmuch as 
they hold an Art to be a Syftem of unexereifed Com- 
prehenfions, they feem rather to conceive both this 
and other Arts to be comprehended by Experience 
and Difcipline. 

CHAP. XXVII. 

Whether the Art about Life can be taught. 

VT Either is it underftood by Do&rine and Difci- 
i'l pi; ne j for before thefe are, there muft be three 
things acknowledged ; the Thing taught, the Tea¬ 
cher, and He who learncth the manner of Difcipline; 
but none of thefe are, therefore not the Do&rine. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Whether there be any thing taught. 

F O R what is taught, is either true or falfe. If it 
be falfe, it cannot be taught, for that which is 
falfe, is not; that which is not, cannot be taught. 
But neither, if it be laid to be true ; for that true is 
incxiftent, we proved in our Difcourfe concerning 
the Critery. If therefore neither falfe nor true is 
taught, and befides thefe there is nothing docible, 
(for thefe not being docible, no Man will fay that 
things indeterminable are docible) nothing is 
taught. .... 
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Again, that which is taught it either manifeft or 
unmanifeft; if manifeft, it needs not be taught, for 
things manifeft are alike manifeft to all. If unmani- 
fcft, forafmuch as things unmanifeft, by reafon of 
the indijudicahle Controversy concerning them, are 
incomprehenfible, they cannot be taught; for how 
can any Man learn, or teach, that which he com¬ 
prehends not. Now if neither that which is mani¬ 
feft, nor that which is unmanifeft: is taught, nothing 
at all is taught. 

Befides, that which is taught is either a Body or 
Incorporeal; but neither of thefe, whether manifeft 
or unmanifeft, can be taught, for the forefaid Rea¬ 
fon; therefore nothing can be taught. 

Moreover, either that which is, is taught, or that 
which is not. If that which is not be taught, foraf¬ 
much as Dodtrines are conceived to be of things true, 
that which is not, will be true; and if true, it will 
be exiftent; for Truth, they fay, is that which ex- 
ifts, and is oppofed to fomething. But it is abfurd 
to fay, that which is not, exifts; therefore that 
which exifts not, cannot be taught. Neither can a 
Being be taught. For if a Being be taught, it muft 
either be taught as a Being, or according to fome 
other thing. If, as it is a Being, it is docible, it is 
a Being, and confequently not docible; for Doctrines 
muft be made of things indubitate and indociblc, 
therefore a Being, as a Being, is not docible. But 
neither according to fome other thing, for a Being 
hath nothing accident to it, which is not a Being. 
Therefore if a Being be not taught, as it is a Being, 
neither can it be taught according to any other thing; 
for whatfoever is accident to it, is a Being. Befides, 
whether the Being which they fay is taught, be ma- 
nifeft or unmanifeft, it appears by the forefaid Diffi¬ 
culties to be indocible. Now if neither that which 
is, nor that which is not, be taught, nothing is 
taught. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Whether there be a Teacher and a Learner. 

B Y the forefaid Difficulties are alfo fubverted the 
Teacher and the Learner ; neverthelefs, we will 
queftion them more particularly. Either the Artift 
teacheth the Artift; or the Ignorant, the Ignorant; 
or the Ignorant, the Artift; or the Artift, the Igno¬ 
rant. The Artift teacheth not the Artift, for, both 
being Artifts, neither needs teaching. The Ignorant 
cannot teach the Ignorant, no more than the blind 
can lead the blind. The Ignorant cannot teach the 
Artift, that were ridiculous. It remains to fay, that 
the Artift teaches the Ignorant, which likewife is im- 
poffible. For there can be no fuch thing as an Ar¬ 
tift, feeing that no Man is an Artift naturally, and 
born fuch, neither is an Artift made of one that is 
not an Artift: For either one Theorem, and one 
Comprebenfion is fufficient to-make an Artift of him 
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that was not an Artift, or not; but if one Compre- 
henfion can make an Artift of him that was not an 
Artift, Firft, we may fay, that Art is notaSyftem 
of Comprehenfions; for he that before knew nothing 
at all, if he have learnt one Theorem of Art, may 
thus be laid to be an Artift. Next, if any {hall fay, 
that he who hath attained fome Theorems of Art, 
but as yet wanteth one, and therefore being not an 
Artift, fhall, as foon as he hath attained that one, 
be made an Artift of a Not-Artift, he holds that it is 
compleated by one Comprehenllon. But if he come 
to Particulars, he cannot {hew a Man that is yet no 
Artift, but {hall be an Artift as foon as he hath at¬ 
tained one Theorem more; for no Man can number 
the Theorems of every Art, fo as having numbred 
the Theorems known, he fhall be able to (ay, how 
.many there are behind to compleat the Number of 
the Theorems of the Art; therefore the Knowledge 
of the Theorem maketh not a Man an Artift who 
was not an Artift before. But if this be true, For- 
almuch as a Man comprehends not all the Theorems 
of Arts together, but one by one, (as muft be grant- 
ed) he who attaineth every Theorem of Art diftin£l- 
ly by itfelf, cannot become an Artift; for we have 
ihewed, that the Knowledge of one Theorem can¬ 
not make him an Artift who was not an Artift j 
therefore he, who is not an Artift, cannot be made 
an Artift. So as from hence it appeareth, that there 
is no Artift at all, and confequently no Teacher. 

But neither can he who is (aid to learn, not being 
an Artift, learn and comprehend the Theorems of 
Art, whereof he is ignorant: For as he who is 
blind from his Birth, as being blind, cannot com¬ 
prehend Colours; nor he who is deaf from his Birth, 
Sounds ; fo neither can he who is not an Artift, 
comprehend the Theorems of Art whereof he is ig¬ 
norant. Otherw ife, the fame Perfon might be both 
an Artift, and ignorant of Art; ignorant of the Art, 
for he is fuppofedto be fuch; An Artift, for he com¬ 
prehends the Theorems of the Art. Wherefore 
neither doth an Artift teach him who is not an Ar¬ 
tift. Now if neither the Artift teacheth the Artift; 
nor the Ignorant, the Ignorant; nor the Ignorant, 
the Artift; nor the Artift, the Ignorant; (and beftdes 
thefe there is nothing) neither is there a Teacher, 
nor a Learner; and there being neither a Teacher 
nor a Learner, the way of learning likewife is fu- 
perfluous. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Whether there is a Way ef Learning. 

N Everthelefs, againft this alfo are raifed Doubts; 

for the Way of teaching is either by Evidence 
or by Difcourfe; but neither by Evidence, nor by 
Difcourfe, as we (hall prove; therefore the Way of 
teaching is inextricable. Learning is not acquired 
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by Evidence; for Evidence is of things (hewn, but 
that which is {hewn is apparent to all; that which 
is apparent, inasmuch as it is apparent, is perceptible 
by all; that which is commonly perceptible by all 
is not to be learned; therefore nothing is to be learn¬ 
ed by Evidence. 

But neither is there any thing learnt by Difcourfe* 
for Difcourfe either fignifies fomething, or (ignifies 
nothing; but if it fignify nothing, it teacheth no¬ 
thing. If it fignifies fomething, it fignifies it either 
by Nature, or Impofition; by Nature it fignifies 
not, for all Men underftand not all Men, as Greets 
Barbarians , and Barbarians Greeks. If it fignifieth 
by Impofition, it is manifeft, that the Makers of thefe 
Words, firft comprehending the things to which 
they accommodated them, underftand them, not as 
being taught by thefe Words the Things which they 
knew not, but as being put in mind of the things 
which they knew. Now they who have need to 
learn that which they know not, not knowing to 
what things the Words are accommodated, will un¬ 
derftand nothing at all; wherefore there can be no 
way of Learning, For the Teacher ought to infi- 
nuate into the Learner, an Underftanding of the 
Theorems of the Art v/hich is to be learnt, that fo 
he, comprehending the Colle&ion of them all, may 
be made an Artift. But Comprehenfion, as we 
{hewed already, is nothing, therefore there cannot 
be a way of teaching. Now if there be nothing 
taught, nor a Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a Way 
of Teaching, there will neither be any Difcipline 
nor Docftrine. Thefe Arguments are in general al- 
ledged againft Difcipline and Do&rine. 

Another Difficulty may be raifed againft that 
which is called. The Art concerning Life. Thus: 
The thing taught, that is, Wifdom, we have for¬ 
merly proved infubfiftent; the Teacher likewife, 
and Learner are infubfiftent: For either the wife 
teacheth the wife the Art concerning Life; or the 
foolifti the foolifli; or the fbolifli the wife; or the 
wife the foolilh ; but none of thefe teacheth another; 
therefore the Art concerning Life is not taught. To 
fpeak of the reft were fuperfluous. But if the wife 
teach the foolilh Wifilom, and Wifdom be the Sci¬ 
ence of Good, and Ill, and Indifferent; the fool¬ 
ilh, not having Wifdom, will be ignorant of the 
things Good, and Ill, and Indifferent; and, being 
ignorant of them, whilft the wife teacheth him things 
Good, III, and Indifferent, he can only hear the 
Things he faith, but not know them. For if he did 
underftand them whilft he is in his Folly, Folly aho 
might contemplate things Good, Bad, and Indiffe¬ 
rent: But according to them. Folly contemplates not 
thefe, (otberwife a foolilh Perfon were wife) there¬ 
fore the foolilh underftand not by learning the thing? 
faid or done by the wife; but if be underftands not, 
he cannot be taught by him any way, but by evi¬ 
dence and Difcourfe, as wc laid before. Now if that 
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which is called the Art concerning Life, is neither 
communicated by Learning and Difcipline, nor by 
Nature, it is not to be found out by the Philofbphers, 
who cry it up fo much. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

IVhether the Art concerning Life be profitable to him 
•who bath it. 

M Oreover, though we fhould grant, that the Art 
which they dream of concerning Life, may be 
communicated, yet it will rather appear hurtful and 
troubiefome to thofe that have it, than beneficial. 
We will take but one Iriftance for brevity. The Art 
concerning Life may be profitable to a wife Man in 
giving him Continence in Appetition of Good, and 
Aver lion from ID. For he, whom they call conti- 
nertt, » faid to be fuch, either fer that he hath no Ap- 
peticion to Ill, nor Averfion from Good; or for that 
he hath ill Appetitions and Averfions, but matters 
them by Reafon : Big: as Far as he is not in ill Judg¬ 
ments, he is not continent; for he is not continent 
in that which he hath not. And as no Man faith, 
an Eunuch is continent in venereal Pleafures ; or, he 
who hath no Appetite, continent in eating, (for they 
have not thofe things that by Continence might be 
fubdued) in like manner, a wife Man cannot be faid 
to be continent, becaufe he hath not in himfelf the 
Paflion whereof he fhould be continent. But if they' 
will fay, he is continent, for that he b in ill Judg¬ 
ments, but overmafters them by Reafon : Firft, they 
mutt grant, that Wifdom hath profited him nothing; 
forafmuch as he is ftill in Trouble, and needeth Help: 
Next he will be found to be more unfortunate than 
thofe who are faid to be bad. For if he hath an Ap¬ 
petite cowards any thing, he is wholly ditturbed; if 
he overmafters it with Reafon, he contained* the Ill 
within himfelf, and thereupon is more troubled than 
the ill Perfon, who fuffereth not this; for if he hath 
an Appetite to any thing, he is troubled; but if he 
obtain his Defire, the ( Trouble ceafetb. A wife 
Man therefore, either is not continent as to W ifdom; 
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or if he be, be is of all Men the moft unhappy 5 fo 
that the Art concerning Life affords him not Benefit, 
but extraordinary Trouble. Now that he, who con- 
ceiveth that he hath the Art concerning Life, and 
thereby knoweth what things are gocd and ill in their 
own Nature, is exceedingly troubled, as well when 
«h» good are prefent as when the ill, we fhewed here¬ 
tofore. We mutt therefore fay. If the Subfiftence 
of things Good, Ill, and,Indifferent, be not un¬ 
doubtedly a Knowledge, and the Art concerning 
Life be perhaps infubfiftent alfo; and though it were 
granted by Suppofition to fubfift, yet would it bring 
no Profit to thofe who have it, but on the contrary, 
great Trouble ; the Dogmatifts look fupercilioufly, 
and take pride in vain, in the Ethical Part of that 
which they call Philofophy. And with this Depu¬ 
tation (not to exceed the Limits of a Summary) we 
(hall clofc our third Book of Pyrrhanum HvboSittfes. 
adding only this. /r * 

. - CHAP. XXXII. 

IVhy the Sceptici, fometimes on fet purpofe, alledgetb 
weak Arguments. 

' I "'HE Sceptici, by reafon of his great Humanity, 
A endeavours with Difcourfe to remedy, as far as 
in him lies, the Arrogance and rafh Infolence of the 
Dogmatifts. As therefore Phyficians, in corporeal 
DHeafsp, have Rfcmedies of different forts, applying 
violentto thofe who are violently fick, but gentle to 
thofe whofeDifeafe is more gentle: In like manner, 
the Arguments propofed by the Sceptici are not all of 
equal Force; but the more folid, which are bell able 
to overthrow the Afledfion of the Dogmatifts, lie 
ufeth againft thofe who are moft violently affedted 
therewith; the lighter againft thofe who have it more 
lightly and fuperhcially ; fo as that they may be over¬ 
thrown by lighter Probabilities. Whence it happens 
that the Sceptici, fometimes, alledgetb ftronger Pro¬ 
babilities and Arguments; fometimes, on fet purpofe, 
weaker, as often perceiving them fu&cient to ces*- 
pa& his Defign. 
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EPICURUS. 

CHAP. I. 

Hit Country, Parents, Brethren. 


E PICURUS is by fome conceived to 
have been a Samian, for Timor (in 1 La¬ 
ertius') faith, he was the laft of the Na¬ 
tural Philofophers that came out of Samus. 
And b Conflantinus Porphyrogeneta con¬ 
ceives, that he derived his Original from Samus, as 
well as Pythagoras. But the Occafion of this was, 
for that he palled the firft Part of his younger Years 
at Samus, with his Father and Brethren j for thither 
came his Father, Agripeta, as c Cicero terms him, 
(that is, one who claimeth a Portion in the Divifion 
of Lands.) Upon the like ground d Strabo conceives 
him a Lampfacene, for he lived at Lampfacum, and 
converfed with the chief Perfonages there. But Epi¬ 
curus indeed was by Country an Athenian, as e La¬ 
ertius, f Suidas, and infinite other Writers affirm ; 
whence 8 Laertius, about to praife him, begins 
thus: 


« Lib. so. 3. * Lib. 1. de-Themat. 

* Lib. 6. ‘ In Lexicis. 1 In Tfecfco. 


Firfl Ceres Gifts to human Indigence, 

Renowned Athens did long ftnee difpenfe: 

And Mens difordered Ways by Laws redrejl. 

And firfl our Life with greatefl Comfort blefi; 
When it produc'd a Perfim of fuch worth, 

Whofe Breajl contain'd , whofe Lips all Truth 
broughtforth. 

Now forafmuch as the Athenian People, being di- 
ftinguilhed by Tribes, were difperfed into tot 
the adjacent Towns, which were made free Corpo¬ 
rations, even from the time of Tbefeus-, Epicurus 
was born at Gargettus, a Town (as Hejychius* and 
Favorinus deferibe it) belonging to the ALgean Tribe, 
where (faith 1 Plutarch) Thefeus overcame the Pal- 
lantida, who confpired againft him and Mgeus ; and 
where Euryftheus (as * Stephanas relates) was buried. 
For this reafon, he is laid, by 1 Laertius, to have 


* De Nat. Deor.!. 1.16. 
jDcU.b, ! Loc. Cit. 


• Loc. Cit. 


In tea 
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been dripor raff/irlsO- J by ■ Statius termed, the 

Gargettick Author , and the Gargettick old Man j CHAP, II. 

by " Cicero, ° /Elian, and others, limply the Garget- The Time of his Birth, 

tian. 

Laertius p (out of Mttrodorus , in his T reatife of TJ PICURUS was born (as' Laertius relates ouf 
Nobility) writes, that Epicurus was, of the Family of ■*-' of the Chronology of - Apollodorus) in the 3 d 
the Philaid/e ; the Philaid/e were denominated from Year of the 109/^ Olympiad, the 7 th Day of the 
Philaus, the fecond Son of Ajax, who dwelt in Me- Month Gameliorr, at whofe Birth, Pliny r faith, 
lit/, and is mentioned by 1 Plutarch, who adds, the Moon was twenty Days old. Hecatombeeon (the 
that Pijijlratus alfo was of the Philaid/e. Of this firll Month) this Year falling in the Summer of the 
Family was the Father of Epicurus, (according to Year4372. of ihcjulian Period, (now ufed by Chro- 
Lacrtius r and others) named Neocles, his Mother nologers) it is manifeft, that Gamel'ton the fame Year, 
Ch/crejlrata. He is alfo frequently cited, after the being the yth Month from Hecatomb/eon, fell upon 
Greek Falhion, Epicurus Neoclis, fometimes Amply the Beginning of the Year 4373. which was before the 
termed Neoclides, as when compared by ’ Menander ordinary Computation from Chrift, 341 compleat 
with Themiftocles, whofe Father was named Neocles Years. Now forafmuch as in January, in which 
alfo. I omit, that his Father was (according to' Month the Beginning of Gennelion is obferved to have 
Strabo) one of the two thoufand Citizens, whom the fallen, there happen’d a New Moon in the Attick Ho- 
Athcnians fent to Samus to (hare the Land by Lots, rizon, by the T ables of Celeftial Motions, the fourth 
whither they had before fent Pericles and Sophocles, Day, in the Morning, (or the third Day, according 
who ftritftly belieged the revolted Samians. I omit to the Athenians, who, as 8 Cenforiness faith, reckon 
alfo, that he was a Schoolmafter, which (belides their Day from Sun-fet to Sun-let) and therefore the 
Strabo) u Cicero obferves, when proceeding to reproach twentieth Day of the Moon, is coincident with the 
him, But his little Farm, faith he, not being fuffici- three and twentieth of January ; it will follow, that 
tnt to maintain him, as 1 conceive, he became a School- Epicurus was born on the 23d Day of January, if 
majler. we fuppofe the fame Form of the Year extended from 

* Suidas mentions only two Brethren of Epicurus, the Time of C/efar, upwards. And this in the old 
Neocles and Cheeredemus ; but 1 Laertius (out of Phi- Style, according to which the Cycle of the Sun, or 
lodemus the Epicurean) adds a third, Ariftobulus, of the Dominical Letters for that Year, (itbeingBif- 
whom * Plutarch fometimes feems to call Agathobulus. fextile) was B. A. whence the 2 ■yd Day of January 
By what Care and Benevolence Epicurus gained their muft have been Sunday. But if we fuit it with the 
Reverence and Affection, is excellently declared by Gregorian Account, which is ten Days earlier, (now 
1 Plutarch, who conceives it worthy Admiration, in ufe with us) we Ihall find that Epicurus was born 
how he came fo to win them, and they to be won. on the 2 d of February, which was Sunday, (for the 
That all thefe died before Epicurus, may be inferred Dominical Letters muft have been E. D.) in the 
from his Will, wherein he ordereth nothing, either Year before Chrift, or the Chrrftian Computation, 
to them, or of them, as alive ; but only appointed a 3 + >» and confequently in the 1974/^ Year, com- 
Day to be celebrated for his Brethren in the Month pleat, before the Beginning of February this Year, 
Poftd/eon. And though of Cheeredemus there is no which is from Chrift 1634. Some things here muft 
further Teftimony, yet of Ariftobulus it is more ap- not be palled by. 

parent from * Plutarch who writes, that Epicurus Firft, That h Laertius obferves Sojigenes to have 
was wholly taken up about Metrodorus, Poly /emus, been Archon the fame Year, wherein Epicurus was 
and Ariftobulus, tending them in their Sicknels, and born, and that it was the yth Year from the Death 
mourning for them when they died. But of Neocles of Plato. Moreover, it was the 16 th of Alexander-, 
it is moft manifeft, from the fame 0 Plutarch, rela- for it was, as the fame 1 Laertius affirms, the Year 
ting, that Epicurus broke forth into a kind of Joy, immediately following that in which Ariftotle was 
mixt with Tears, upon the Remembrance of the lalt fent for to come to him, then r j Years old. 

Words of Neocles. Of how great and painful Sick- Secondly, T hat k Euf/bius can hardly be excufed 
nefles they died, is fufficicntly aggravated by ^ Flu- from aMiftake, making Epicurus to flourilh in the 
torch and * Suidas. 1 « *th Olyjnpiad; for at that time, Epicurus fcarce 

had pals’d his Childhood, and Ariftotle began but 
to flourilh in the Lyceeum , being returned the forego¬ 
ing Olympiad out of Macedonia, as appears from 
1 Laertius. 

4 H 2 Thirdly, 

* Silv. 1 . I and 2. * Lib. 15. Bp. 16. • Var.Hift. 4. 13. r Lib. 10. * InSoIone. r Loc. Cit. • In Anthol. 

I- 3 - ' Lib. 14. * De Not. Deor. 1 . 1. a6. * In voc Epiiur. * Loc. Cit. 1 Adv. Colot. 1 . 2. * De Amor. Fr.tr- 

, Adv. Col.». ‘ Ibid. «Ibid. 4 Loc. Cit. ; Lib. 10- L 4. ' Lib. 35. c- a. * D. Die Nat. c. 1. ; Lib. to- ib. 

Lib. j. lo . J In Chron. 1 Loc. Cit. 
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Thiui'.y, That the Error which is crept into '’‘Sui¬ 
das, anu hath deceived his Interpreter, is not to be 
allowed, vv ho reports Epicurus born in the 79/A O- 
lympiad. I need not take notice, how much this is 
inconfiilent, not only with other Relations, but even 
with that which followeth in Saidas, where he ex¬ 
tends his Life to Antigenus Gonotas ; I (hall only ob- 
ferve, that, tor the Number of Olympiads, Sul das 
having doubtlefs fet down p $, which denote the 
1 c <)th Olympiad, the end of the f was eaiily defaced 
in the Manulcript, fo as there remained only «, by 
which means of 0 £, was made the 79/A Olympiad. 

Fourthly, That it matters not that the Chroni¬ 
cal Alcxandtinum , Georgius Sinccllus , and others, 
fpeak too largely of the time wherein Epicurus 
flourilheJ, and tliat we lieed not the Errors of tome 
Perfons, otherwife very learned, who make Arijiip- 
pus later than Epicurus , and fomething of the like 
kind. Let us only obferve what St. Hierom “ cites 
out of Cicero, pro Gallio\ A Poet is there mentioned, 
making Epicurus and Socrates difcourling together, 
Whofe Times, faith Cicero, we know -were disjoined, 
not by Tears, but Ages. 

Fifthly, That the Birth-day of Epicurus, taken 
from Laertius and Pliny , feeins to argue. That a- 
mongit the Athenians of old, the Civil Months and 
the Lunary had different Beginnings. This indeed 
will feem If range, unlefs we fhould imagine it may 
be collected that the Month Gamelion began only 
from the Full Moon tliat went before it: For, if we 
account the 14//; Day of the Moon to be the \Ji of 
the Month* the \Ji of the Moon will fall upon the 
7 th of the Month. Not to mention that Epicurus 
feems in his Will to appoint hb Birth-day to be cele¬ 
brated on the firft Dccad of the Days of the Month 
Gamelion, becaufe he was born in one of them; and 
then ordaineth fomething more particularly concern¬ 
ing the 20 th of the Moon, for that it was his Birth¬ 
day, as we (hall relate hereafter. Unleb you think 
it fit to follow the c anonymous Writer, who af¬ 
firms, Epicurus was born on the 20 th Day of Ga¬ 
melion ■, but I know not whether hb Authority 
fhould outweigh Laertius. Certainly, many Er¬ 
rors, and thofe very great, have been obfcrved in 
him, particularly by Meurfius. I fhall not take 
notice, that the ojita-t of Gamelion might perhaps be 
underftood of the zoth of the Moon, happening with¬ 
in the Month Gamelion, from Cicero, whofe Words 
we fhall cite hereafter. But this by the way. 

CHAP. III. 

Where he lived in his younger time. 

T AE RTIUS, p out of Heraclides, in his Epi- 
*— 1 ' tome of Sot ion relates, that a Colony being fent 
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by the Athenians to Sarnies, Epicurus was bred up 
there till the 1 Sth Year ©f his Age, in which tip 
went to Athens ; Xenocrates living in the Academy 
Arijiotle at Chalcis. '* Strabo adds, that being ft r (( 
brought up, partly at Samus, partly at Teas, he fpcm 
the fiift part of his Youth at Athens, growing up to. 
gether with Menander, the comick Poet. » Laerti¬ 
us further relates. That Alexander dying, and the 
Athenians being oppreft by Perdiccas, he went to Co¬ 
lophon to his Father, (about the 23d Year of his Age) 
and that he lived a-while there. And adds afterwards, 
out of Apollodorus, that from the 3 2d Year of his 
Age to the 37 th he lived partly at Mitylene, partly 
at Lampjacum, (whither he made a dangerousVoyage, 
as 5 Plutarch obferves. ) Suidas ‘ fets down how 
much time he bellowed in each of thefe Places, one 
Year at Mitylene, four at Lampfacum. Laertius adds, 
that he returned to Athens, when Anaxicrates was 
Archon. Now forafmuch as Anaxicrates (who fuc. 
ceeded Charinus, in the Year of whofe Magiftracy, 
as Seneca notes, “ Epicurus writ to Polyanus) was Ar¬ 
chon in the 2 d Year of the 1 18tb Olympiad, and 
confequently the 36 th of Epicurus's Age, there mud 
neceffarily be here a Metachronifm of one Year. 

Hitherto of the Places wh etc Epicurus lived in his 
younger Times, partly learning, partly teaching, be¬ 
fore he fettled at Athens , where he inflituted a Sed. 

CHAP. IV. 

His Makers. 

A S for the Mailers which he had, we read, in " 
Laertius, tliat fome relate, Epicurus was Audi¬ 
tor of Pamphilus the Platanick-, * Suidas faith the 
fame ; y Cicero alfb mentions Epicurus ,■ h i m/U d ac¬ 
knowledging, that he heard him at Samus, but ex¬ 
ceedingly flighted hb Dodtrine. Others alfo report 
the fame. 

Moreover, z Clemens Alexandrinus and others, 
report Naufsphanes the Pythagorean, Difciple of Pyr¬ 
rho, to have been hb Mafter ; though * Sextus Ent- 

e 'ricus writes. That he himfelf deny’d he had been 
ifciple to Naufsphanes. Apollodorus, in his Chro¬ 
nology, reports. That Epicurus heard Lyftphants 
and Praxiphanes ; but this, faith 0 Laertius, he doth 
not himfelf acknowledge, in his Epiftle to Euriii- 
cus. 

He might indeed have heard Xenocrates, and fmt 
there are (faith c Cicero) who think he did hear hint, 
(as Demetrius the Magnefian in Laertius) but Epicu¬ 
rus himfelf will not allow it. 

I would mention Democrates, with whom, 4 Plu¬ 
tarch faith, Epicurus contefted about Syllables and 
Accents ; but that I fufpedl Democrates to be falfly read 
inftead 
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inftead of Demccritus, even from this, that Plutarch 
adds. That Epicurus S\ ole all his Opinions from him; 
which was the common Objection concerning Demo¬ 
critus, as fliall be flievvn hereafter. 

I {hou!J mention alfo Metrodorus , whom ' Sto- 
baus calls, ty.-nt.ymfo, his Interpreter; Dodorem, 
lk Majler of Epicurus ; and fliould fufpedt he were 
ths fatnr witli him, whom { Solinus makes Contem¬ 
porary with Diogenes the Cynick ; did not the Opini¬ 
on, attributed to him of the Infinity of Worlds, and 
of Atoms, argue, that this was Metrodorus the Chi- 
Difciple of Democritus , whom Epicurus might 
have, not as Dotlorem , a Teacher by Word of 
Mouth; but as Du Si or cm, a Leader by Writing. 

Thus alfo is Lucian to be taken, when he faith 
fportingly, that Epicurus was Difciple to Democritus, 
making him to be Difciple of Ari/lippus alfo, by rea- 
ion of his Opinion of Pleafure, wherein yet there 
was a great Difference between them, as we (ball 
(hew in its due Place. But notwithftanding all we 
have alledged, 8 Cicero, Plutarch , Empiricus, and 
others, write, that Epicurus ufed to boafl. That he 
never had any Mafter, but was his 

own Teacher, and attained Philofophy by his own 
Wit and Induftry. And though they feem to men¬ 
tion this, not without fome Difparagement of him, 
yet it will eafily be granted, that he found out many 
things of himfelf, ILnce this was that wherein he took 
moft Delight at his laft End; and withal, feeing he 
writ fo many Books, filled only with his own Say¬ 
ings, as we fliall Ihew hereafter. And indeed " A- 
ihenttus, delivering in an Epigram an excellent Sen¬ 
tence of his, concludes, as if Epicurus learnt it not 
from any other, than from the Mufes and Apollo. 
Hither alfo conduce thefe Commendations of Lacr- 


Difpenfmg Gifts acquir'd by his own Breajl ; 

And, 

He rous’d his Soul to break the narrow Bonds 

Which fetter Nature — — 

And others of the fame kind. 

As for thofe whom Epicurus particularly efteem- 
ed, ‘ Laertius (citing Diocles) affirms, he was chief¬ 
ly addicted to Anaxagoras , (though in fome things 
he contradicted him) and Archelaus, who was Ma¬ 
tter to Socrates. Of Democritus we fliall fpeak here¬ 
after. I only add; that Epicurus much admiring 
the Convention of Pyrrho, continually queftion’d 
his Difciple NatfTpbancs concerning him; as k La- 
trtius faith in the Life of Pyrrho. 


CHAP. V. 

When, and upon what Occafion, he addiSted himfef 
to Philofophy, and injlituted a Se£l. 

C’UIDAS 1 faith. That he began to apply him- 
fclf to Philofophy in the i zth Year of his Age, 
which is confirmed by others, who wrote his Life, 
as m Laertius relates. But Epicurus himfelf (alledged 
by the fame" Laa tius) attelfeth. That he did riot 
addiCf himfelf to Philofophy till he was fourteen Year.-, 
old. Hermippus (in ° Laertius) faith, that, lighting 
accidentally upon the Books of Democritus, he betook 
himfelf to Philofophy. But Apollodorus the Epicure¬ 
an, in the Firft Book of the Life of Epicurus, af¬ 
firms, he applied himfelf to Philofophy, upon Diflikc 
of the Sophifts and Grammarians, for that they 
could not explain what Hefiod meant by Chaos. 
Sextus p Empiricus having related this more fully, it 
will not be amifs to tranferibe his Words. Having 
propofed fome Doubts concerning thefe Verfes of 
Hefiod , 

Firjl, Chaos, next broad-breajled Earth was made , 

The Seat fall .- 

He adds. And fome affirm,That this was the Occa¬ 
fion of Epicurus’s fudden applying himfelf to Philo¬ 
fophy ; for being yet very young, he asked a Gram¬ 
marian who read to him [Chaos was firft made:} 
Of what was Chaos made, if it was firft made? The 
other anfwering. That it did not belong to him to 
teach fuch things, but to thofe who were called Phi- 
lofophers. Then, faith Epicurus, I muft go to 
thofe, for they are the Perfons that know the Truth 
of Beings. 

To omit, what fome affirm, that he was, as Her¬ 
mippus (in 1 Laertius') relates, before he addided 
himfelf to Philofophy, a Schoolmafter : And though 
the r Stoicks, who were much his Enemies, reproach¬ 
ed him, that with his Father he taught Boys for a 
fmall Stipend, and that with his Mother he went 
from Houfe to Houfe reading expiatory Prayers ; I 
obferve, that after he had applied himfelf to Philofo¬ 
phy, he inftituted a School, being thirty-two Years 
old, as * Laertius relates, and this firft at Mitylene , 
afterwards at Lampfacum, as may be collected from 
the Relation of Suidas, but bad Driciples alfo from 
Colophon, as ‘ Laertius relates. 

Returning to Athens in the 36 th or 3.7 th Year of 
his Age, He a-while difeourfed (faith u Laertius) of 
Philofophy in publick with others, but afterwards injli- 
tuted a Se£i in private, denominated from him. At 
firft indeed, admiring the DoClrine of Democritus , 
he 
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he profeffed himfelf a Demon it, an, as Plutarch w re¬ 
lates ; but afterwards, for that he changed or added 
many things, his Followers were from him called 
Epicureans. 

CHAP. VI. 

His School. 

ITTHereas other Profeflors of Se£b made choice of 
» » particular Places in Athens, as the Academy, 
the Lyceeum, and the like, he purchafed a very plea- 
fant Garden, for fourfeore Mina, where he lived 
with his Friends and Difciples, and taught Philofo- 
piiy. Thus, amongft others, * Laertius, citing A- 
pollodorus. Pliny * writes, that Epicurus firlt brought 
into Athens, the Cuftom of having under the Name 
of Hcrtus, a Garden, the Delights ot h ields and 
Country Manftons within the City itfeU ; whereas, 
until his Time, ’twas not the Falhioi. to have tl ofe 
Kinds of Manfions (Rura) in Towns. . 

Hence we may conjecture, that this was the 
Place which 1 Paufanias reports to have been 
called, even in his time, the Gardens-, adding. 
That there was in it a Statue of Venus, made by 
Alcamenes, one of the mod eminent things in Athens , 
(as may be gather'd alfo from » Lucian) and that the 
Temple of Venus , with the Statue of celeftial Venus, 
did join to it. This Garden is often mention’d in 
the plural Number by 6 Cicero, c Juvenal, and others, 
and fometimes diminutively, Hortulus, as Virgil ; but 
howfoever it be us’d, it is commonly taken for the 
SeCl or DoCirine deliver’d in that Place by Epicurus 
and his Scholars. When Sextus Empiricus calls the 
Epicureans the Philofophers of the Garden, (as the 
Stoicks, the Philofophers of the Stoa or Cloijler) and 
Apollodorus being in his Time the Matter of the Gar¬ 
den, was, as Laertius affirms, called Ktnn>ivts i vv &» 
the Garden King. 

Betides this Garden, which, with Houles belong¬ 
ing to it, joined upon the City, Epicurus had a 
Houfe in Melite, which was a Town of the Cecropi- 
an Tribe, as d Suidas affirms, inhabited by Pbilaus, 
one of the Anceftors of Epicurus, as was formerly 
faid, having (according to c Phavorinus) a famous 
Temple dedicated to Hercules. Hither Epicurus 
fometimes retir’d with his Difciples, and at latt be¬ 
queathed it to bis Succeffors, as we fliall declare 
hereafter. 

CHAP. VII. 

How he lived with his Friends. 

Picurus after his Return to Athens, at what Time 
Anaxicrates was Archon, went only twice or 
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thrice to Ionia to vifit his Friends, but lived all the 
reft of his time at Athens, unmarried} nor would 
ever forfake his Country, though at that time re¬ 
duc’d to great Extremities, as f Laertius obferves. 
The worft of which was when Demetrius befieged 
Athens, about the 44th Year of Epicurus’ s Age. How 
great a Famine at that time opprefs’d the City, j s de¬ 
scrib'd by s Plutarch. But it is obfervable, that ha¬ 
ving related a Story of the Conteft between a Father 
and his Son, about a dead Moule which had fallen 
from the Top of a Houfe; he adds. They fay that 
Epicurus the Philofcphcr fuflain’d his Friends with 
Beans, which he Jharcd equally amongJl them. 

Epicurus therefore lived all the reft of his Time at 
Athens, together with fo many Friends and Difciples, 
whom he converfed with, and inftrufled, as that 
whole Cities were not fufficient to contain them 
(they are the Words of h Laertius) who reforted to 
him, not only from Greece, but all other Parts, and 
lived with him in his Gardens, as he cites out of ,f- 
pallodorus ; but efpecially from Afia, and particular¬ 
ly from Lampfacrum and from Egypt, as may be col¬ 
lected out of ‘ Plutarch. Of the Temperance and 
Frugality of his Diet we fliall fpeak hereafter. As 
to his living with his Friends, it is remarkable what 
Diodes in Laertius, and others, relate. That Epicu¬ 
rus did not, as Pythagoras, who faid the Goods of 
Friends ought to be in common, appoint them to 
put their Eftates into one joint Stock, (for that im¬ 
ply’d a Diftroft, not a Friendftiip) but that any one 
upon occafion Ihould be freely fupply’d by the reft. 
This will appear more manifeft hereafter. In the 
mean time, we mull not omit an eminent Place of 
k Cicero: “ Neither (faith he) did Epicurus approve 
“ Friendfhip in Difcourfe only, but much more by 
“ Life, Adtions, and Manners, which how great a 
“ thing it is, the Fables of the Ancients declare. 
“ For amongft the many various Stories repeated 
“ from utmoft Antiquity, there are hardly found 
“ three Pair of Friends from Thefeus his Time down 
“ to Orefles. But how many great Companies of 
“ Friends, and how unanimoufly loving did Epicu- 
“ rus keep in one Houfe, and that very little? 
“ Which is done even unto this Day by the Epicu- 
“ reans.” Thus Cicero. 

Amongft the reft of his Friends, 1 Laertius men¬ 
tions Polyjlratus, who feems to be the fame; of 
whom, together with Hippoclides another Epicurean, 
™ Valerius Maximus gives a ftrange Account I fball 
infert the Words of Valerius, the rather becaufethev 
will ferve to illuftrate Part of Epicurus’s Will here¬ 
after, concerning Communication of the Goods w 
his Difciple. They are thefe : “ Hither may aptly 
“ be referred Polyflratus and Hippoclides, Philofc- 
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« phers, who, born the fame Day, Followers of 
,, *j, e SeS of the fame Mailer, Epicurus , joined to¬ 
il gether in the common Pollelfion of Eftate and 
11 Maintenance of that School, died very old, in the 
11 fame Moment of time. So equal a Society of 
,i p or tune and Friendfliip, who thinks not to have 
11 been begotten, bred, and ended, in the Bofom cf 
ii celeilial°Concord ? ” Thus be. 

chap. vnr. 

His Friends and Difciples. 

■nEin 0, now to give a Catalogue of the chiefeft of 
D his°Friends and Dilciples, we mull not, in the 
firft place, pals by the three Brethren of Epicurus, 
mention’d in the Beginning; for they by his Advice 
ftudied Philofophy with him, as Philademus (in" La- 
irtius) affirms. ° Plutarch adds. That they took in 
the Philofophy of their Brother, as greedily as if they 
had been divinely infpir’d, believing and profeffing 
from their firft Youth, That there was not any Man 
wifer than Epicurus. The moll eminent of the 
Three was Neocles : He declaring from a Boy, 
That his Brother was the wifell of Mortals j added, 
as a Wonder, That his Mother could contain fo 
many and fo great Atoms, as, by their Convention, 
made up fuch a wife Man, as p Plutarch relates. 
Hence it appearing that Neocles followed not any 
Philofophy of his own, but that of his Brother, I 
know not why s feme affirm, that he introduced a 
Se£l like that of his Brother, unlefs perhaps they 
ground it upon that Place of r Suidas , where he 
faith that Neocles writ concerning his SeiSt. But 
Who fees not it may be underftood, that he writ con¬ 
cerning the SeQ which he himfelf profefled, but was 
inftituted by another, efpecially for that there is no¬ 
thing faid any where of the Seift of the Neoclidar. 

Obferveby the way, that this Saying (*a'3t Stuout, 
Live clofely) which 1 Plutarch oppugns, and is brought 
in' amongft the proverbial Speeches) did belong to 
this Neocles, as the fame " Suidas affirmeth. 

To his Three Brethren may be added thofe Three 
Friends, who (as we read in 1 Seneca) became great 
Perfons through the Converfation of Epicurus. 

Metrodorus is to be firft nam’d; for he was, as 
y Cicero faith, almoft another Epicurus. 1 Strabo 
plainly declareth he was of Lampfacrum. For where¬ 
as Laertius feems to fay he was an Athenian, the 
Place is very corrupt; efpecially feeing it is manifeft 
he was not an Athenian , from this Antithefis of * Ci¬ 
cero : How much was Epicurus happier far being in 
his Country, than Metrodorus for being at Athens; 
becaufe Athens was not the Country of Metrodorus. 
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The Text of b Laertius is this: He had many 
“ Difciples ; but the moft eminent were Metrodorus, 
“ ’A3»r«7or, and Timccrates, and Sandes a Lampfa- 
“ cene > who from his firft Acquaintance with the 
“ Man, never left him,” £sV. F or my part I ani 
of Opinion, that thefe Words 'ASnsuucr, x) T 
tuv, x) %<ii <tnv fhould be quite expunged ; for if you 
take them away, the reft joins together very well ; 
if you admit them, they will not hang together: for 
it was Metrodorus that was indeed a Lampfaccne, and 
with whom all the reft that follows agreeth ; not 
Sandes, whom, - befides other things, it is falfe, that 
Epicurus fhould mention in his Will. And though 
c CaJ'aubon conceives, that ’A3»ra7.i» may be the pro¬ 
per Name of a Man, yet is it llrange that we hear 
nothing elfewhere, as well of Athenaus as of Sandes, 
as Epicureans, fince Laertius in this Place reckons up 
his moft eminent Difciples ; but taking thefe away, 
the Three, viz. Metrodorus, Polyanus, and Her- 
machus , are described in a continued Series; who, as 
we faid, are put together by Seneca as moft eminent. 
As for Timacrates , he is mentioned afterwards by the 
way, when he comes to name Metrodorus as his 
Brother, and leems here to be inferted amifs. The 
Occafion upon which thefe’ Names crept into the 
Text I fufpedt to be, that, perhaps, fome Transcri¬ 
ber had noted in the Margin, that what was deli¬ 
ver’d in the Text was confirmed alfo by Athenaus 
(Author of the Deipnofophifla ; for in him there is 
fomething concerning the Epicureans') and by Timo¬ 
or at es ( for he is alfo cited by Laertius ) and by one 
Sandes (perhaps Suidas, or fome other.) That ma¬ 
ny things have heretofore been inferted out of the 
Margins into the Texls themfelves by Carelefnefs of 
the Tranfcribers, is moft manifeft. 

Metrodorus therefore was by Country a Lampfaccne 
(not the lame with that Friend of Anaxagoras, whom 
d Laertius mentions of the fame Name) born in the 
12th Year of Epicurus's Age; for dying in the 53d 
Year of his Age, (the Coherence of the Words and 
Senfe makes me think it fhould be read Mht 
otjosTu) and that being the 7th before the Death of 
Epicurus, who lived to the 7 2d Year, it is evident, 
that the Year of his Birth muft fall upon the 1 2th of 
Epicurus’ s. From the firft time that Metrodorus be¬ 
came acquainted with Epicurus , (which might hap¬ 
pen in the zzd Year of his Age, at what time Epi¬ 
curus lived at Lampfacum) he never (as we began to 
(ay out of Laertius) parted from him but one fix 
Months, in which time he was abfent at home, and 
thence returned to Epicurus. He had a Sifter, Batis , 
whom he married to Idomeneus, and a Concubine 
named Leontium. He had Children, whom Epicu¬ 
rus recommended in his Will, and in the Epiftle 
which 
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which he writ ti) Ing ; and particularly a Son, named 
Epicurus. He was a very good Man, undaunted 


with Tr 


s himfelf 


;ublc$, or Death itfelf, as Epi 
in Laertius attefts. He had the Dropfy ; 1 lor Cor¬ 
nelius Celfus writes. That whilft he was fick of that 
Difeale, and could no longer abftain, as was conve¬ 
nient, from drinking ; he ufed, after he had forbern 
a great while, to drink, and caft it up again. But 
whether it was of this Difeafe, or of f< me other, that 
he died, is not cei tain. The Books which he writ 
are, by Laertius , reckoned to be thole: Againjl Ply- 
fiuuns III. Of ibr Scnjti, to Timocians. Of Mag¬ 
nanimity. Of tie /, .fir,•rut. :/' 1 .[.'.cures. Agurjl the 
Dialectic ks. Agair ! the SJpinli, IX. Oj im If’oy 

io Ik'fk.m. Of Ah trail .n. Of Rida. Againji 

Demociif.i'. Of A' -.Lilit:. Heiides wind:, 1 Plu¬ 

tarch cite- his Books, Of Plfkp.ply. Of tie Poets. 
Againjl TiiiMichu". l.ikewilc • CLtn.ns Ale amli i- 
rais cites a Tieatife, That the C\.ufe of felicity, which 
comes from curfelves, is greahr than that which cams 
from other things. But of Metrcdorus enough. 

Polynccus Was Son of Athcnodarus , a Lampff 
alfo. He was a great Mat hemal ii inn, to uli 
Words of h Cieet o, and to comprile much 
Modeft and amiable, as Phik.Janus in 1 
Iaith. 

Hermachus was Son of Agrmorehus , a Mitylenean, 
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I will allege, faith he, Epicurus for an 
rple, who writing to Idomeneus (then a Mini 

r of State emntovM in trrea» 4 If,: An . lv i ,n ‘- 


ampie, wno wr.ting to taomeneus (then a Mini 
“ fter of State employ’d in great Affairs) to 
“ him, from a fpecious kind of Life, to trS 
“ Glory. If, faith he, you afTed Glory mv £ 
“ P' ftles wi,] make >’ ou more famous, than all thofr 
“ thin gs which you efteem, and for which you are 
“ elleemed. W ho would have known Idomeneus 
“ if Epicurus had not graved his Name in his Let’ 
“ ters r All thofe Magiftratcs and Princes, even th* 
“ King himfelf, from whom Idomeneus derived h's 
“ Title, are now fuppieiTed by a deep Oblivun* 
T/.w he. “ And thele (iaith Laertius) were ties 
“ n.ore eminent Difciples.” 

But to thefe may be added two out of Valer'-i 
already mentioned, Pchfratus and Hippoclides ■ el'?-’ 
dally feeing Laertius reckons Pclyjlratus as SuccXr 
i, i— to Hermachus ; unlefs the Pclyjlratus who is jSt 
leh Hippochdes , were not the fame with him that fui- 
ntes ceeded Hermachus. 

We might add Timocrates of Lapfacum, Brother 
:cne of Metrodorus ; but he feems to have fallen 0 }f 
the brooking the Reprehenfions of his Brother. *W e 
in little : (hall therefore rather join to thefe Mus, the Servant 
Laertius of Epicurus , who, as Laertius affirms, became an 
eminent Philofopher; not omitted by 0 AgeUiut and 
~ Macrobius , in reckoning up thofe, who, of Ser- 


his Father of mean Quality. At firft he ftudied Rhe- vants, became famous for Philoibphy. 
torick ; but afterwards became fo knowing in Philo- To omit Apelles, fomewhere derided by Plutarch 
fophy, that Epicurus dying, committed the Govern- we mull here mention three Women, who, toge- 


ment of the School to him. He died 
There is a great Mention of him in Epicurus' 


s £ W?1L 


ther with others of the fame Sex, learnt Philofopliy 
of Epicurus. One Leontium, who ftudied Philofo- 


His Writings, which Laertius commends for excel- phy under Epicurus, as q ftheneeus recites; and may 
lent, thefe. Epiftolicks concerning Empedocles, XXII. alfo be collected from f Cicero, who faith flie wrote a 
rse R™t- _. c...i. ... 


Of DifciplincsfCor Cafaubon well reads, not M almPf , 
but MaSvpunwi') Two Books. Againjl Plato. Againjl 
Ariftotle. 

To thefe mull be added Leontius, a Lampfacene, 
whom k Plutarch calleth one of the moll eminent 
Difciples of Epi 
writ to Lycophr 


Book againft Theophraflus , in an elegant Style, and 
in the A tuck Dialedl. The (econd, Tbemijla, Daugh¬ 
ter of Zoilus a Lampfacene, Wife of the foremention’d 
Leontius. Of her, befides the Teftimonies which 
We ftlall hereafter alledge, * Clemens Alexandrines 
; adding. That this was he who taketh exprefs Notice. The third, Philenis, whom 
that Epicurus honoured Dcmocri- 1 Atheneeus affirms to have written many things; 

adding, that the obfeene Books aferibed to her, were 
put forth under her Name by Rolycratcs the Sophill, 
to diferedit the Woman. 

To thefe may be added Herodotus , to whom u E- 


Moreover, Colotes and Idomeneus, Lampfacenes al¬ 
fo. Of the former we fhall have Occafion to fpeak 
oftner, efpecially becaufe of the two Books which 
Plutarch writ againft him. 1 Laertius elfewhere picurus writ a little Epitome of Phylick, extant in 
writes, that Menedemus the Cynick was his Difciple, Laertius -, and who, amongft other things, accord- 
(unlefs perhaps there were fome other Colotes of ing to the fame Laertius, writ a Book, Of tkiYeuth 
Lampfacum.) The fame Colotes it is, who, cited by of Epicurus. 

m Macrobius, argues, that Plato ought not to have Pithocles , to whom Epicurus writ of fuperior 
invented the Fable of Erus, becaufe no kind of Fi£li- Things; extant in Laertius, and who affirmed, 
on agreeth with the Profeflors of Truth. The later,, that when he was but 18 Years old, he had not his 
Idomeneus, Epicurus defign’d to make famous by his Equal for Ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch re- 
Letters; as indeed he did, which appears from “ Sc- lates. 

Menetctus, 

•Lib. 3. c. U. ' Adv. Col. * Strom, a. fc Acad. 3. 1 Lib. 10.14. *A4v. CaLLi. *Ub.6- 
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jAtnaceus, to whom Epicurus writ that Epiftle 
concerning Morality , which is extant in Laertius ; 
its Beginning recited alfo by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Timocrates, Son of Demetrius, a Potamian ; and 
Amynomachus , Son of Philocratcs of Bate, whom 
Epicurus made the Executors of his Will. 

iVV canor, whom Epicurus recommended to the 
Core of the faid Executors. 

Eurydicus, one of thole to whom, as Laertius 
kith, he writ Epiftles. 

Do/itbcus, and his Sons Pyrrho and Hegcfinax, to 
v.hom Epicurus wrote a confolatory Letter upon the 
Death of their Father, as we find in Plutarch. 

I omit Polymedes, Ant idol us, and others, to be 
mentioned hereafter in tieating of his Houles. 

CHAP. IX. 

Hoiv much he wrote. 

N Either did Epicurus fpend the Time in giving 
his Difciples only Oral InftruiSIions, but be- 
ilowcJ much Pains in compofing fevcral Books. 
But to underfhmd how much he labour’d herein, by 
Comparifon with other Philofophers, hear but Laer¬ 
tius in his " Preface : Many things, faith he, 'Zeno 
wit ; more, Xenophanes; more, Demcci itus; more, 
Aritlotle ; more, Epicurus; more, Chry iippus. W hcic 
wc lie that Epicurus, as to Multitude of Wthings, 
came (hort only of Chryjippus. But obferve, that 
lillwl.cre 1 Laertius, to fhew he may be thought to 
hate exceeded Chryjippus herein, cites AptHodoous the 
Athenian ; who, faith lie, tojhcw that what Epicu¬ 
rus su it of hinjif, not borrowed from any other, did 
f.r txeecd the Books of Chryfrppus, faith expr.f/y 
li-us \ If a Man Jhculd take cut of the Becks of Chry- 
Ih pus the things which he hath borrowed of others, the 
Paper will be left blank. But that this may not feem 
tin, me, the lame y Laertius elfewhere relates, that 
CWj.ppus, for his Emulation o (Epicurus in writing 
muen, was called by Carr.eades the Parofite of his 
Bosks-, becaufe, if Epicurus writ any thing, (read 
yej4ou, not y&4*t) he would affeti to write as 
much. It hence it came to pafs, that he often wrote 
the fame things over again, and whaljoever came next 
13 hand, and prefently thrift it in for ha/it without 
Correction ; and brought info many Tejlimonies of other 
Writers, that his Books were filled up only with them, 
c. mas be found in Zeno alfo, and Ariftotle. Thus 
laertms of Chryjippus : but of Epicurus not fo ; for 
' he relates, that his Volumes amounted to three hun- 
cruJ, in which, faith he, there is no Tejlimony of any 
‘tier Author, but they are aU the very Words of Epi¬ 
rus. Which I obferve, to fhew (feeing Epicurus 
" rote fo many tilings, a a great Writer, as he terms 

w Lib. i. 16. » Lib. 1S2. T Lib. jj. 26. 
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him, and exceeding for multitude of Books; fo as 
6 Origen charging Celfus with Temerity, objects as ;j 
thing he conceives impoffible, There is not any of u>, 
who, faith he, knows all that Epicurus "writ ) his fluent 
Vein, and how he was chiefly employ'd. 

CHAP. X. 

Tl'loat Writings of his are particularly mentioned h 
Authors. 

TT ERE it is fit we give a kind of Catalogue of 
*■ his Books, not of all he wrote, but of thole 
whole Titles are extant in ether Authors. I fay, 
their Titles ; for the Books thcmfelves have fo mif- 
carried by the Injury of Time, that befides fbme few 
Compendiums preferv’d by Laertius, and fome F rag- 
ments fcatter’d up and down amongft feveral Wri¬ 
ters, there is not any thing of them remaining, at 
leafl, as yet known to us. 

To begin with thofe which e Laertius accounts 
the bell, they are ranked thus: 

Of Nature, XXXVII. They are fometimes ci¬ 
ted limply. Of Nature ; fometimes with the Num¬ 
ber of the Books, as when Laertius hereafter in his 
Life cites the III, theXlth, Xllth, XIVth, XVtli. 
J Galen alfo mentions the Title and Number of the 
Bocks. 

Of Atoms and Vacuum, fo ufually cited. * Cleome- 
dcs leemerh to mean the fame under another Name, 
Of the Pi inciphs of all things. 

Of Love. 

An Epitome of things appertaining to natural Ph '.lo- 
fipbsrs. This Epitome was twofold. Great and 
Lilt c ; both are cited by ’ Laertius t the Lefler, that 
which is wiitten to Herodotus. 

Againft the Megetiick (or Dialeflick) Phihfiphas 
Doubts. Thefe Doubts feem chiefly to have concern¬ 
ed certain moral Arguments, as concerning Juftice, 
Marriage, and Dower : For this Iccms to he the 
fame which Laertius and » Plutarch cite under the 
Name of Doubts , without adding. To the Megaricks. 

Kt/eeu Adijaj, Maxims ; or, as h Cicero interprets, 
Alaxitr.e rates Sententim ; becaufe, faith lie, they ate 
Sentences briefly exprefs'd, which conduce exceedingly 
to living happily. He 1 clfewhcr: calls them [left and 
fhort Sentences. k Sextus Jams to call them Memorable 
Sayings. Laertius hath put them at the End, and 
1 Lucian fomewhere commends them, as m Cicero the 
Book of Crantor ; which is, faith he, not Great in¬ 
deed, but Gcleien, and, as Panxtius advijed Tubero, 
to be gotten by heart. He was in Opinion different 
from Suidas, who calls them wicked Notions. 

* Ibd. 1 Ibd. k Adv. Can 1. I. < Laerf. 10. 
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TXiE dlqinvr. Of Elefilms ; fo I conceive it ought 
rather to be render’d than of Sedls; becaufe in this 
Book Epicurus feems not to defign a Hiftory of 
Sedts, but moral Inftitution, which is converfant a- 
bout tin- Choice of things, as " Laertius declares at 
tile End of Epicurus's Epiftle to Menecceus. Not to 
mention that he tcacheth the Ethick Kind to conlift 
only of Election and Avoidance. For which reafon 
the Book, which is ordinalily and next to this cited, 

IT=ei cuE/, Of Plants, ought rather to be entitul’d, 
Hie! «d6'«/«!•, Of things to be avoided ; as well for 
Coherence of the Title, as for that Epical us, almoft 
wholly taken up with moral Philofophy, fcarce treat¬ 
ed of any particular Subject in Pbyiick, unlels they 
were fuch as conduced to take away vain Terrors 
Horn the Minds of Men; of which Kind, this of 
Plants could not be. Moreover, becaufe in Manu¬ 
scripts this Title is connedted to the former by the 
Conjunction xl, we may conjcdturc that the Inlcrip- 
tion was, nsai «’f hn» v xj ©fei ; or under a 
{ingle Title, n=el aifimav, i^fvyjv, Of Elcftion and 
Avoidance. Yet might the Infcription have been in 
the plural Number, forafmuch as it is afterwards faid. 
Elections and Avoidances are dijudicated from Pleafure 
and Grief. 

Of the End-, fo this Book is generally cited, as 
amongft others, by 0 Plutarch. Neither doth Cice¬ 
ro feem to mean any other, though he cite a Book, 
Of the Ends of Good and Evil . 

Of the Critery, cr the Canon-, or, as * Cicero tran¬ 
slates it, Of the Rule, and of‘Judgment. But if in- 
ftead of Judgment we render it Judicatory , the Force 
of the Word will be more fully exprefs’d. 

Cbarcdetnus ; or, Of the Gods. This is one of 
thofe Books which Epicurus entituled by the Names 
of his Brethren and Friends, that, being dead, their 
Names might not be forgotten, as ’ Plutarch ob- 
ferves. 

Of Sanftity, or Hcgcfianax. This perhaps is he, 
whom r Plutarch terms Hegetoanax ; concerning 
whofe Death, Epicurus wrote to his Parents; unlels 
perhaps it were he who wrote Hiftories, and Troica, 
cited by 5 Athenaus ; for he was of Alexandria, and 
Epicurus had F riends out of Egypt. 

Of Lives, IV. Which is all one as if the Inlcrip- 
tion had been. Of Life and Manners. Neither doth 
Epicurus feem in thefe Books to relate the Story of 
lome eminent Perfons, as Plutarch and Laertius 
have done in their Books of Lives, but to give Rules 
whereby to lead a quiet Life; as may plainly enough 
be colltdled from the Catalogue of the moral Trea¬ 
dies, and the Places cited out of this by Laertius. 
The word Lives ftems here to be taken in the fame 
Senfe as with * Plutarch, when he fpeaketh of the 
Difference of Lives and Politicks, which the Inter- 
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prefer well renders, Of Manners and publick hfli 

tutes. Of thefe Books are hereafter cited by 

the firft and fecond. y 9mnt 

Of Juft A£1 ion. 

Neocles to Themifta. This feems to have been 
that Neocles who was Brother to Epicurus, not his 
Father; for in like manner he called other of Us 
Books after the Names of his Brothers. ‘ * 

The Banquet, cited by u Plutarch, » Athenaus 
and others. 1 Plutarch mentions Queftions handled 
in it, concerning the Heat of Wine, the Time of 
Coition. Laertius, concerning Troubles about Ma r . 
riage, (Ac. 

Eurylocbus to Metrodorus. I guefs that this Eury- 
lochus was the fame with that liury,liens, to whom 
as we faid formerly, Epicurus writ; but the thine is 
uncertain. : 

Of Seeing. 

Of the Angle, which is in the Atom. 

Of Touching -, or perhaps. Of the Tangibility of 
Atoms : for y Epicurus called Vucuum rh dsafif, that 
which cannot be touched. 

Of Fate. 

Of Pafftons. Sentences to Timocrates. 

ne*JV*'S7x»>, Pracognitorium ; fo I render it, be¬ 
caufe he feemeth in this to have difeourfed of the Pre- 
cognitive Faculty. 

Protreptick (Exhortatory) that is, Life our/e ; for 
fo Ifocrates and Clemens exprefsly. 

Of Images, eTA>\a, Simulacra, Imaginei, Specits, 
Forma, Speftra ; fo feveral Perfor.s varioufly inter¬ 
pret them, which are now commonly termed Inten¬ 
tional Species. 

Of Phantajy, or the Tmpreffion thereof, which 
appeareth in the knowing Faculty ; for neither did 
Epicurus, nor moft of the ancient Philofophers, un- 
derftand by this Word, as we now for the moft part 
do, the Faculty itfelf. 

Ariftobulus -, this Book bears the Name of Epicit¬ 
rus's third Brother. 

Of Mujick, viz. as it conduceth to Manrers; 
for this may be collected from * Plutarch and » Em¬ 
piricus. 

Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by b Emfiii- 
tus, who cites fomething grammatical out of it. 

Polymedcs. He feems to have been fome Friend or 
Difciple of Epicurus. 

Timocrates, III. Whether meaning the Brother of 
Metrodorus, or the Executor of his Will, or fome 
other. Hence I fhould believe, that by Laertius was 
cited the third Book of Timocrates, or written by 
Timocrates ; but that inftead of Tiftoit&-i*<, I fufpefl 
it fhould be written hieangysn, relating to the 
third 
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third Book, which, by Epicurus , was fo entitled. 
This the Text feems to confirm. 

Metrodorus, V. That this was the fame Metro- 
derus, of whom we have fpoken formerly, cannot 
be doubted. From the firlt Book, cited by Laertius, 
nH y be collefted, that Epicurus related the Story of 
Metrodorus' s Life. 

Antidarus , If. This Antidarus is mention’d by 
r Plutarch, and perhaps by J Laertius alfo, in the 
l ife of Heraclides , if we there read Antidarus for 
Autodorus. 

Heel iq rar <E^aj MiSpup, Of the South IVinds, 
Scntcneees to Mithres. But perhaps the Title ought 
rather to be read, wei vlomv, Of Difeafes, as well 
for the Reafons alledged about the Title et'ei <pu-mr, as 
for that thefe Sentences feem not to have been feveral 
Opinions concerning fome particular Winds, as mo¬ 
ral Sentences to moderate the Pain of Difeafes. This 
feems to be the fame Mithres, a Syrian, whom Me¬ 
trodorus relieved, as c Plutarch hath leveral times 
deliver’d ; and the fame whom f Laertius relates to 
have been the Steward of Lyfimachus's Houfe j add¬ 
ing, that Mithres faying to Theodorus, Thou feemell 
not only not to acknowledge Gods, but Kings alfo: 
Theodorus reply’d. How can I but acknowledge 
Gods, who think thee an Enemy to the Gods ? 

Calitfiolas ; who, it may be prefumed, was fome 
Friend of Epicurus's. 

Of a Kingdom, mention’d by E Plutarch. 

Aneximenes ; perhaps the fame Lampfacene who is 
mention’d by b Strabo, and whom both • Plutarch 
and k Laertius feem to mean ; for though he were 
one of Alexander’s Mailers, yet did he lurvive him, 
(for he wrote his Adlions) and was, according to 
Suidas, Difciple to Diogenes the Cynick, and confe- 
quently younger than he ; whereas Diogenes died in 
the eighteenth Year of Epicurus’s Age, viz. in the 
Beginning of the 114th Olympiad. 

EpiJIles. Of thefe, four are extant in Laertius-, 
one to Herodotus, which was, as we faid, the lefler 
Epitome, and under that Name cited by ' Achilles, 
Tatius, Of natural things. The fecond to Pythocles, 
Of Meteors, or fuperior things, as well celeflial, as 
all others above the Earth. The third to Menasceus, 
Of Manners. The laft is very fhort, which he 
writ, dying, to Idomeneus. That, befides thefe, he 
writ innumerable others, may be collected from 
31 Plutarch, “ Laertius, and others. For Plutarch, 
for Example, cites an Epiftle of his. To Anaxarchus ; 
0 Laertius his Epiftle, To Ariflobulus ; alfo an Epiftle, 
To his Friends at Mytilene. This feems to be the 
fame with that which p Sextus Empiricus cites thus. 
To the Pbilofopbers at Mytilene. But Laertius im- 
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plieth, there were more which bore drat Infcription, 
’£r ¥ wd co Mnuedu/i ttKorif®- ; lb as there 
might be one of them fuppofititious. In die fame 
Rank may be reckon’d his Epiftles concerning feve¬ 
ral Inftitutions of Life, hinted by 11 Laertius, cited by 
r Athencsus and 1 Euftbius. I omit that the fame 
* Atherueus mentions his Epiftles to Hermachus ; and 
not to enquire after any more, the higheft in Repute 
were thofe written to Idomeneus, as we may under- 
fland from " Seneca, who alfo citeth fomething ex¬ 
cellent out of his Epiftles to Polyecnus. Amongft 
thofe to Idomeneus was that, out of which x Michael 
Apoftolius cites a Fragment, containing the Original 
of the Proverb, Thefe fhall be to thee both Pythian and 
Delian, apply’d to thofe that fhall die within a fliort 
time ; though Erafmus affirms the Proverb itfelf to 
be cited out of Menander. 

As to the Epiftles, we fhall by the way obferve, 
that Epicurus ufed to write, by way of Salutation in 
the Beginning of his Epiftles, fometimes yaiftio, 
"Joy ; fometimes uu Tgftlnv, well to do ; fometimes 
iv Jiaytov ; fometimes cooileuus £luT, well to Ihve ; 
CyaivHV, Health. For that which we read in v La¬ 
ertius, £ lo r tfosiKcus £rv n yaifeiv, cm xvjrfiwi' x) 
cajfJ'alu( Ztw dejiw, is defective ; there feems fome 
Word^wanting to the Sentence; neither doth the 
word ietsor feem to belong to the Form of Saluta¬ 
tion. And befides, thefe Words, eivu tS, exclude 
yaiftoo from the Epicurean Form of Salutation; 
whereas this Word is not only put before his Epiftles, 
extant in Laertius, but it is render’d by z Cicero alfo, 
when he alledgeth that which he wrote at his Death. 
For this Reafon, when heretofore I would, in the 
room of thefe two Words, have put *ri9», (as a lefs 
Alteration than if I fhould have fubftituted xp ktuxx. 
or the like) the learned Putcanus approved it; but 
Withal conceived «te <?to ought to be retained : But the 
excellent Menagius was of Opinion, that fince a 
Word is wanting, for *e«sw fhould be read 
ufed on the like Occafion by Laertius \ but that 
irn n ought to be retained, forafmuch as Epicurus 
feemeth not to have ufed the Word yaufur, it being 
mentioned asproper to Cleon, both by “ Lucian and 
Laertius himfelf. Or whether inftead of «ee/ssv 
might we not put Asioturcu, or, with the leaft Al¬ 
teration, *pssr»; fignifying, that for Salutation, ha 
was bell plea fed with thefe Words, lu ireftitsv, and 
aznj'cuof ^US or might not arn <fS be retained, im¬ 
plying, that he did not quite caft afide the word yeti 
but inftead of it fometimes ufed the other two, as it 
x07* were either wanting or imply’d. Indeed c Lu 
clan feems not obfeurely to hint as much, when rela 
ting that Epicurus was extremely delighted with the 
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word yeuftiv, he addf, that fometimcs he ufed other 
Words, and that fometimes in his more accurate 
and profound Epiftles, (which yet, he faith, were 
not many) or when he writ to his mod intimate 
Friends, he chiefly ufed vjeouvav. Laertius there* 
fore attributing the word tvmvov to him, may 
well be thought to have intended xcu;hj as ufed by 
him ; fince attributing fee J)dyup to him alfo, he 
makes »e orefijnv as peculiar to Plato, as X a *f i,t 
Cleon. 

This Catalogue of his Books is compiled by La¬ 
ertius : But befides thefe, there are others, cited both 
by Laertius himfelf, and other Writers. Laertius 
formerly cited his Book, Of Rhetcrick, mentioned 
alfo by the Scholiaft of Hermogencs. But that which 
is citej, Of Pcrfpicuit'i requif.te to Difcoterf, •, belongs 
to Canonick, which he fubflituted in the room of 
Dials Stick. 

He like wife feems to cite his Antece¬ 

dent ta, or Pracipuet ; things precedent or prefei red, 
in the Senfe of the Stoicis. I fhould think it meant 
of fome of the Books before cited, if amongft them 
there were any, wherein that which is alledged were 
Written by Epicurus. 

There arcr-dted alfo Stcechiiifes, Injlitutions or 
Elements , XII. 

Theie feems alfo to be cited. OfJVorlds, XII. 
For, deferibing feveral Worlds, he is faiJ to have 
done it in the Xllth t»t», or, as the Manu- 
fcripts, -any' loan, upon this very Subje& ; the rather, 
becaufe it feems not meant of thofe XXXVII which 
are conftantly cited, Of Nature. 

I fhould add his Phyfual Problems and Ethical 
DoSirines ; but that under thefe Names may be com- 
prifed, all that Epicurus wrote concerning Nature 
and Morality. 

Moreover, * Cicero cites his Book, Of the chief 
Good ■, unlefs it be the fame with that. Of the End, 
already mentioned. 

By the * fame alfo is cited his Book, Of Pliafure: 
This perhaps Laertius meant, when he (aid. It was 
objected by fome againll Epicurus , that he ufurped 
the Treatife of Arijtippus concerning Pleafure, as if 
it had been his own. 

Befides thefe, 1 Cicero cites his Book, Of Piety to¬ 
wards the Gods, diftincf, as it feems, from that Of 
SanSlity reckon’d by Laertius. Of SanSiity, faith 
he, Of Piety towards the Gods, he wrote Books. 

Again, Plutarch declares that he wrote Books 
againft Tlreophreflus ; for the fecond of them, he 
faith, contained a Difcourfe concerning Colours. 
Hitherto of his Books. 


CHAP. XI. 

His mu. 

jnPIC URUS having employed his Life in teach- 
*—• ing and writing, and being now grown old 
made, as the Cuftom was, his Will ; which beini; 
preferv’d entire by s Laertius, we Ihall not need to 
have Recourfe to thofe Fragments of it, which f* 
difperfedly in Cicero, and other Writers. It was in 
this Form. 

“ Thus I bequeath ; I give all my Eftate to Any- 
“ nontachus , Son of Philocrates , of Batis, (a Town 
“ of the AF.gean Tribe, as h Hefychius deferibes it' 

“ and to fimociates Son of Demetrius, a Potamio.i 
“ (of Potamus, a Town belonging to the Lfontian 
“Tribe, ‘ Phavorin.) according to the Donation 
“ which hath already been made, and is recorded 
“ among the Deeds in the Mctroum , (a Temple of 
“ tne great Goddefs at Athens , feated upon the Ha- 
“ ven, in which the Laws, Judgments, and other 
“ RSts were preferved, as Athenaus, Snides, and 
“ others affirm) with this Condition, that they be- 
“ flow the Garden, and all that belongs to it, on 
“ Hermachus , Son of Agemarcbus, a Mitylenian, and 
“ thofe that Ihall ftudy I’hilofophy with him; and on 
“ thofe whom Hermachus fhall leave his Succefibrs 
“ in Philofophy, and to thofe who (hall fucceed us 
“ in the Profeffion of Philofophy, for ever. And 
“ that it may be preferved with all poffible Care, I 
“ aflign the School to Amynomachus and Timocratet, 
“ and to their Heirs, according to the fureft Form of 
“ Law, that they may keep the Garden, and deliver it 
“ to thofe who Ihall profefs Philofophy after us. The 
“ Houfe which is at Melite, let Amynomachus and 27- 
“ mocrates deliver to Hermachus , and to thofe that ftu- 
“ dy Philofophy with him, to dwell in it as longas he 
“ Ihall live. Of the Revenues made over by us to 
“ Amynomachus and Timocrates , let them fet apart as 
“ much as Ihall be fufficient (advifing with Hcrma- 
“ thus) to celebrate the Exequies of my Father, Mo- 
“ ther, and Brethren ; and to keep, as they have 
“ done hitherto, my Birth-day, in the fir ft Decad 
“ of the Month Gamclion ; as alfo to provide a Feall 
“ for Entertainment of all thofe who ftudy Philofo- 
“ phy with us, every Month on the twentieth Day 
“ of the Moon, in Commemoration of us, and of 
“ Metrodorus. Let them alfo keep a Day in Mc- 
“ mory of my Brethren in the Month Pofideon , as 
“ we ufed to do ; and another to Polyanus, in the 
“ Month Metagitnhn. Let Amynomachus and 77- 
“ mocrates take care of Epicurus, Son of Metrodorus , 
“ and of the Son of Polynaus j and let them ftudy 
“ Philofophy, 
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(< philofophy, ahd live with Hermacbus. In like 
„ manner, let them take care of the Daughter of 
». Metrodorus ; and fo foon as fhe fhall be marri - 
.1 arable, beftow her upon him of the Students of 
philofophy, whom Hermachus fhall chufe, provi- 
(i Jed fhe be modeft, and obedient to Hermacbus. 
“ Let Amynomachus and Timocrates, out ot our Re- 
,1 venues, beftow yearly fo much as fhall be fuffici- 
« ent fur their Maintenance, with the Confent of 
„ Hermachus. For let them lb efteem Hermachus , 
u having an equal Share in our Revenues, and grown 
u 0 ]j in°ftudying Philofophy under us, and left by 
i, 1JS Guide of thole that Itudied Philofophy under us, 
“ tint all things be done by his Advice. As for her 
<i Poition, when fhe fhall come to be marriageable, 
it [ e t Amynomachus and Timocrates take as much as 
“ they fhall think convenient, with the Confent of 
“ Hermachus. Likewife, let them take the fame 
u Care of A leaner as we did, that all they who, 
ii fludying Philofophy with us, have communicated 
« the L ie 5 of their Eltates, and exprefling all Friend- 
*i (hip, have chofen to grow old with us in Philofo- 
it phy, want not any Neceflaries to the utmoft of 
<i our Power. All my Books I bequeath to Her- 
“ machus ; but if any thing of Mortality happen to 
“ Hermacbus , before the Children of Metrodorus ar- 
ii rive at full Age, let Amynomachus and Timocrates 
<• take care, that all Neceflaries be decently provided 
“ for them, as much as lhall be neceflary, out of the 
» Revenues left by us. Let all the reft be order’d as 
“ we have appointed, as much as is poflible. I 
“ manumit of my Servants, Mus, Lidas, Lycon. 
“ Pi.tcdi ia alfo I fet free.” 


CHAP. XII. 

The Manner of his Death. 

A S concerning his laft Sicknefs and Death, we 
muft know that Epicurus was of a Conftituti- 
on not very ftrong. This is implied even by the 
Title of the Book written by * Metrodorus, Of the 
infinity (or Unhealthfulnefs) of Epicurus. It is im- 
piied alfo by the envious Exaggeration of 6 Suidas, 
tnat Epicurus could not endure to put on his Cloaths, 
m r to rife out of Bed, nor to look upon the Sun, 
and the Fire, and the like. Thefe may at leaft per¬ 
fume, that Epicurus was of a Complexion not ftrong; 
and as in the whole Courfe of his Life, he had not a 
conllant Health, fo at laft he died of a painful Dif- 
cal'e, the Stone, whereof it is probable he had many 
f its. c Laertius, out of Hermachus, in his Epiftles, 
relates that he died of the Stone, flopping his Urine, 
having lain fick 14 Days. 

It is memorable, that being near Death, he writ 
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that Epiflle which Laertius mentions, as written to 
Idomenetts ; 4 Cicero, to Hermachus ; perhaps it was 
fent to both, becaufe of the ii vf.ii>; or to Idomeneus , 
rather than to Hermachus, becaufe the Children of 
Metrodorus were fufhciently recommended to Her¬ 
machus, by his Will. Moreover, it is not likely 
that Hermachus, his next Succeflor, was abfent at 
that time, efpecially feeing he fent a Relation of Epi¬ 
curus’s Death in Letters; not to prcls, that he from 
his Youth was more add idled to Rhetorick than Phi¬ 
lofophy, as appeareth from Laertius. The Epiftle 

“ Leading a mod happy Life, and withal dying, 
“ we writ this to you, leized by the Strangury, and 
“ Dyfentery, beyond Expreflion ; but all thefe were 
“ counterpoifed by the Joy of Mind, which I con- 
“ ceive in remembring our Difcourfes and lnventi- 
“ ons. But thou, as becomes the Good-will which 
“ thou haft had fiom thy Youth to me and Philofo- 
“ phy, take care of the Children of Metrodorus .” 

e Laertius adds, (out of Hermippus) that kpicurus 
went into a Bath of warm Water, called for Wine, 
drank it off", and exhorting his Friends to be mindful 
of his Dodlrine, whilft he was difeourfing, died. 
Upon which Laertius hath this Epigram : 

Farewcl, and bear my Dofirine in your Minds y 

Said dying Epicurus to his F iends: 

Into a warm Bath going, lFine he quaft. 

And thenfrom Pluto took a colder Draught . 

CHAP. XIII. 

The Time of his Death. 

PPICURUS died in the 2<* Year of the 127 th 
Olympiad, Pytharatus being Archon. After 
J'turtf ov 'ir&, which f Laertius cites out of Apollo- 
dorus’s Chronology, Cafaubon rightly reads i « moons 
tiJhuMf Kj i eg. to fits ’OAvf.Ti'ceJ'©-; for in the ordinary 
reading sncortK being wanting, who could imagine 
that Epicurus, born in the 109/A Olympiad, courd 
die in the 107/A ? And indeed, the -jzd Year of E- 
picurus, in which he is faid to have died, falls upon 
the 127/A Olympiad. 

The Month and Day of the Year, in which Epi¬ 
curus died, is told by e Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
faith, that Antilochus, from the Time of Pythagoras 
to the Death of Epicurus, reckoned 3 1 2 Years, ad¬ 
ding, that the Death of Epicurus happened on the 
10/A Day of the Month Gamelion. Where obferve, 
if the Time of Pythagoras be reckoned from the 60/A 
Olympiad, in which Laertius faith he fiourifhed; 
there will be found to be but 270 Years from thence 
to the Death of Epicurus, and confequently the Ac¬ 
count 
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count of Antilochut will fall fhort 42 Years. Where¬ 
fore this nMnia. muft be taken from the Birth of Py¬ 
thagoras, who began to flourilh in the 4 oth Year of 
his Age. 

Now whereas Apollodorus faith, that Epicurus 
lived 7 z Years, which is confirmed alfo by h Cicero , 
laying. It always was true , that Epicurus /hall dye, 
having lived 72 Tears ; Pytharatus being Archon ; 

(whence fome conjecture, Epicurus died in his Cli- 
maCterical Year, which is commenfurated by 9.) 
thelaft, or 72^ Year, is not to beunderftood as com- 
plc'at, for Epicurus had but newly enter’d into it, 
there being but three Days over and above tlie -1 
Years; for he was born on the 7 th, and dy’d on the 
1 oth, of the Month Gamelion, there being, between 
tlie Time of his Birth and his Death, 18 compleat 
Olympiads, except one Year. Wherefore, this is 
in the fame manner, as when * Pliny , k Lucian , 
and 1 Cenforinus affirm the Sicilian (or Leontine) Gor- 
gias did live 108 Years; whereas ra Cicero , and Vale¬ 
rius Maximus * fay, he compleated but 107. Here is 
obfervable, the Comparifon which * Plutarch makes 
between Epicurus and Gorgias ; for after he had faid 
that Alexis, the Comick Poet, (Son of Menander, 
and Father of Stephanus the Comick Poet, as 0 Suidas 
relates) lived double the Time of Metrodorus, that is 
106 Years, Metrodorus living, according to* Laerti¬ 
us, 53. he adds, that Gorgias the Sophift outlived 
Epicurus, ’irhias n Stdreljoy, more than one third ; 
for if we take the Number 36, it will be the fame 
which Epicurus lived double, Gorgias treble; and 
whereas Plutarch fays more, perhaps he reflected up¬ 
on the Opinion which '■ Quintilian and r Suidas af¬ 
terwards followed, that Gorgias lived 109 Years. 

I fee not why the * Interpreter of Clemens Alcxan- 
drinus Ihould render Gamelion Oflcbcr ; for though 
there be fome Controvtrfy about the Order of the 
Greek Months, yet lhall we not find any but make 
Gamelion the 6th, ~th, or 8 th, from Hecatotnheeon ; 
which feeing it cannot begin higher than 'June, cer¬ 
tainly Gamelion will be far diftant from Odlober. But 
finceby many Arguments it is evinced, that Gameli¬ 
on is the ~tb from He,atombeton , it ought rather to 
he reduced to ‘January. Now becaufe the 2 d Year 
of the ii-th Olympiad began in Summer, in the 
a 44 jif Year of the Julian Period, the Gamelion of 
that Year muft fall upon January, in the Beginning 
of the 444 yth Year of the Julian Period. Upon 
what Day of January the 1 oth of Gamelion might 
fall, it is not eafy to determine. But if we may 
make Gamelion commence (as is done in the time of 
the Nativity,) from the 14 th Moon, or from the 
ph Full Moon, after the Summer Solftice, foraf- 
much as the New Moon happened upon the 30 th of 
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December, and confequently the 14th Moon upon 
the 12 th of January ; hereupon, if we make that th- 
\Jl of Gamelion, the 1 oth will fall upon the 2 ifl 0 f 
January, upon which the Death of Epicurus mink, 
fall. Where we muft further obferve, that wherta 
Epicurus is faid to have lived 72 Years, it muft u 
underftood of the Grecian Years, not Julian, f or fo 
it would fall fhort two Days, it being already’provcd° 
he was born the 23 d of January. Now to reduce 
the Death of Epicurus to our Account is eafy ; p or 
if we fubftraCt ten Days, and for the Cycle of the 
Sun that Year which is 20, and, for the Dominical 
Letter D, according to the Old Style, put G ac¬ 
cording to our own, it will appear that Epicurus&\e& 
the 3 \jt of January , it being the 4 th Day of the 
Week, or iVcdneJday , before the Computation ot 
Chrilt 270 Years. 


CHAP. XIV. 

How dear his Memory was to his Followers, 

T T remains that we briefly tell how the Memory 
-*■ of Epicurus, after his Death, was refpeCled by hi; 
Followers. For to omit that his Country honoured 
him with brazen Statues, as 1 Laertius writes, I ob¬ 
ferve, that the Set-Days and Ceremonies appointed 
in his Will were punctually kept by his Followers. 
'Pliny, (writing 350 Years after upon this thins) 
On his Birth-day, faith he, the twentieth Moon , they 
facrifice, and keep FeaJIs every Month, which they call 
Icades ; whence it may be conceived, that the Epi¬ 
cureans were by Greek Writers,-as w Athmecus, 
termed iixa/t rail, from obferving iie.a.J'ai, as Rhsdi- 
ginus alfo takes notice. Although fome there are 
who x think they were called Icadiflee, from ireur, 
an linage, becaufe there was not one of them but h.ul 
the Picture of Epicurus. And of thefe Images, >' Pli¬ 
ny allb thus; They keep (faith he) the Countenance if 
Epicurus in their Chambers, and carry it up and Jmn 
with them: And 2 Cicero, in tlie Perfon of Attars, 
“ Neither, faith he, can we forget Epicurus of any 
“ Man; whofe Reprefentation we have not only in 
“ Pictures, but in Cups, and Rings alfo.” There 
are 2 who add, that “ fome took great care to have 
“ Pictures of Epicurus, not only in Rings, but in 
“ Cups, as conceiving it a fortunate Omen to the 
“ Nation; and their own Name.” As for the Af¬ 
fection which they bare to him, hear Parro, Honour, 
faith b Cicero, “ Office, Right of Wills, theAutho- 
“ rity of Epicurus, the Atteftation of Phecdrus, the 
“ Seat,Houfe,Footfteps of excellent Perfons, he faith, 
“ that he muft preferve ; But efpecially c Torquatus. 
“ Owe we not much to him, faith he, who, as if 
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« he bad heard the Voice of Nature herfelf, did fo 
(l £ rm ]y a nd foundly comprehend her, as that he 
„ brought all ingenious Perfons into the way of a 
<i peaceful, calm, quiet, happy Life?” And d again, 

<i Who, faith he, I think only faw Truth, and 
„ f ree( ] the Minds of Men from the greateft Errors, 

„ an( ] delivered all things pertaining to well and happy 

And°becaufe Epicurus dying, advifed his Friends 
to be mindful of his Dodtrines, c Cicero faith, that all 
of them got by heart his Maxims ; and fonie there 
rvere who learned without Book all his Doctrines, 
a? particularly Scyro, mention’d in his Academicks. 
gut let it fuffice, to alledge fome few Verfes of f Lu- 
cretius, by which we may perceive how afFe&ionate 
they were to the Memory and Doctrines of their Ma- 
ftfr, He begins his third Book thus: 

firjl from Darkncfs couldj} a Light fo clear 
Strike forth., and make Life's Benefits appear; 

Great Ornament a/"Graecia, I am led 
Bs thee, and in thy facred Footfieps tread; 
fiat to contend, but kindly imitate. 

For how can cbatt’ring Swallows emulate 
The Swans ? Or tender Kids keep equal Pace 
fVitb the flout well-breath'd Steed’s impetuous Race? 
From thee, O Father, every thing receives 
Invention ; thou giv'ft Precepts from thy Leaves. 

As Bees skip up and down and fweetly fuck 
In flow’ry Groves, we golden Sayings pluck : 

Golden, deferving an eternal Life. 

And again, 

By thefe a Pleafure 1 receiv'd from thee 
Divine-, withal, a Reverence, to fee 
That Nature every way thou hadjt unveil’d. 

And afterwards. 

Great Epicurus died, his Life's Race run, 

JVhofe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the Sun 
Echpfeth by his rifing all the Stars. 

CHAP. XV. 

With what Conjlancy and Unanimity the Succeffion of 
his School fiourifhed. 

I T deferves to be taken notice of, not only that 
the Succeffion of his School was conftant, but 
that his Succefiors and Followers did always fo agree, 
as was indeed wonderful. As concerning the Con- 
ftancy, it is known that the Prefidents of the Gar¬ 
dens, or Matters of the School, from the Death of 
Epicurus to the Times of Julius Ceefar, and Augu¬ 
stus, fucceeding one another in a continued Series, 
were, according to s Suidas, XIV. and that for 
a37 Years: In which later time 3 iTt.'.v many Epi- 
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cureans there were, eminent Perfons, and of great 
Account in the State, appears from Cicero. h Luci¬ 
an alfo writes, that in his time there was a Stipend 
allowed to the Epicureans, by the Emperor, no lefs 
than to other Philofophers ; adding, that when any 
one of them died, he, whom they mod approved of 
was fubftituted in his room. ■ Laertius who lived 
after Lucian, declares, that whereas the Succeffions 
of the other Philofophers did almoft quite fail ; yet 
the Succeffion of Epicurus did conftantly perfevere; 
fo many fucceeding one another in Government of 
the Difciples, as could not be reckoned up. Nume- 
nitts (cited by k Eufebius) adds, that this Succeffion 
lafted till his time, and that fo perfe&ly, as it was 
likely to endure a great while after. After thefe 
1 Laclantius; The Difcipline of Epicurus, faith he, 
was much more celebrious. In a word, as long as 
Learning fiourifhed in Greece, and Rome was prefer- 
ved from the Barbarians, the School and Difcipline 
of Epicurus continued eminent. 

As for their Unanimity, to omit that of Cicero , 

“ I ivill maintain the Epicureans who are fa many my 
“ Friends, Men that are fo loving to one another," 
and the like Places; and lhall rather obferve, that 
whereas other Sedfe almoft at their very Beginning 
were diftrafted with inteftine Diftentions; the Epi¬ 
curean was far from fullering any fuch thing. For 
Themifiius 10 writes, that the Opinions of Epicurus 
were kept by all the Epicureans, as Laws of Solon or 
Lycurgus. And, as if they had all one Soul amongft 
them, faith " Seneca, IVbatfoever Hermachus affirm¬ 
ed, whatfoever Mcnodorus, is referred to one. All 
things that any Man delivers in that Society, go under 
one Man's Name: This will appear more plainly, if 
v/e alledge the Words of Numenius, the Pythagorean, 
in 0 Eufebius; who after he hath complain’d, that 
the SuccefTors of Plato did not preferve that Unanimi¬ 
ty for which the Pythagoreans were efteemed, adds, 
“ After this manner the Epicureans being inftituted 
“ (though unworthy,) feeming not in any thing to 
“ diflent from Epicurus, and profeffing to have the 
“ fame Tenets with their wife Matter, have not un- 
“ juftly attained their Scope. Hence it hath happen- 
“ ed to the Epicureans for along time, that they ne- 
“ ver, in any thing worth notice, contradicted either 
“ one another, or Epicurus. Amongft them it is an 
“ Offence, or rather Impiety, and Sin, to bring in 
“ any Innovation ; wherefore none dares attempt it. 
“ Hence, by reafon of their conftant Agreement a- 
“ mong themfelves, they enjoy their Doftrincs 
“ peaceably and quietly: And this Inftitution of Epi- 
“ curus refembles the true State of a perfeft Com- 
“ monwealth, which being far from Sedition, is 
“ governed by one joint Mind and Opinion. For 
“ which Reafon, there have not, nor are not, nor, 
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likelyhood, will be wanting, thofe that ftiall ted by Janus Gruterus ; At Brunduiium, before the 
‘ willingly follow it, but amongft the Stoical Fa£h- ^ aie Jt Athr"—* 


_ ____ . Athenaeus, a Pbyftcian ,, or, the Ba- 

« on, t sc:' One would think there were nothing fie g'i ^UCRA'l IDAb OK PISADAMUS, 
ntinff to this Teftimony, but to fay of all the A kHODIAN, AN EPICUREAN PHILOSO- 
wanting to this l eu mony, ^ pHt;R THIS PLA CE APPOINTED FOR 

ofthem*”that “ Such a Society might be thought to BURIAL BY THE SENATE OF BRLNDL - 
“ have been begotten, nourifh’d, and terminated in alUM. 

“ the Bofom of Celeftial Concord.” Nnf 


CHAP. XVI. 

The Succejfors and Followers of Epicurus. 

I T remains, that we give a Catalogue of thofe who 
were eminent in that Se£t, after the Death ot 
Epicurus . We have already laid, that Hertnacbus 
fucceeded Epicurus, and Polyjlratus Hertnacbus. ’ It 
alfo is manifeft from Laertius, that Dionyjius lucceed- 


Not long after ftems to have flouriflied in the 
School tliat Apollodorus, whom Laertius termeth emi¬ 
nent, xsrtmut<tvvor, for that (as I conceive) he blue 
fuch fway in the Garden, as Dcmojihaus is laid 
have done in Courts of Judicature. He wrote about 300 
Books, amongft which were fome concerning the 
Lite of Epicurus, cited by Laertius. It may be con¬ 
jectured, that he was the fame, whofe Chronology j, 
cited by Laertius, and others. 

Auditor of Apollodorus was Zeno the Sidanian, ac¬ 
cording to ' Laertius, who adds, that he wrote much. 


ed Poh/lratus ; and * Baftlides, Dionyfws. But who and that he was famous both for Philosophy and 
7 \ * Air. _ i c _ D„r.K,!. r tr. him who toriclc i whence I coniecture, it is the fame Z, 


thofe ten SuccefTors were from Baftlides, to him who 
govern’d the School in the Time of Augujlus , we 
cannot eafily fay. Perhaps after Baftlides, fucceeded 
Protarchus Bargyleites, whom ’ Strabo terms an il« 
lurtrious Perfon. The fame Strabo faith, that Dif- 
c ip!c to Protarchus was Demetrius, firnamed Lacon, 
who is mentioned alfo by 1 Laertius , and was, as 
v Sextus Empiricus faith, eminent amongft the Fol¬ 
lowers of Epicurus. Perhaps after him Iucceeded 
Diogenes of Tarfus, Author of the Select Schools, 
whereof Laertius mentions XX Books. He alfo 
cites an Epitome of Moral Dodtiine, written by the 
fame Perfon. Laertius mentions alfo, (but whether 
they belong totliisScrie. of Succeilor--, is uncertain) 
two Pt'J.m'us oi Alexandria ; whether from Difteren- 
c.s of Compiexi.n, or ionic other lefpcdt, one firna- 
med black, ti.e other white. FJe mentioi s alfo O- 
r..n and fecu.s to mention one Democritus, who, in 
Ids Vv.r.a. ra:,s take, notice uf Pica'.ure after Epicu- 
ruZ: DoCti ine. hr 

There follow two out uf this Rank, named * A- 
thiiicnr -; tile firft, Diogenes of Selcucia near Babylon, 
whom he defcribcs to have b.ea eloquent, but of an 
ih Life ; the other, l.-Jias, who, as he faith, (go¬ 
verned at Tarfus ; and being cholen by the Country, 
Stcpbanoforus (Priell of I lei cities) he enjoy’d the fu- 
pieam Government, and wore regal Ornaments. 
'Fids is he, who ciiiribuleJ the Effaces of the Rich 
amongft the Pcor, and put many of them to Death 
for rein ung to part with them. At what Time he 
li-.ed, vve cannot certainly determine ; but Diogenes 
being contemporary with Alexander King of Syria, 
and Antttcbus his SucceP.br, may be relcrred to the 
155th Olympiad. 

About the fame Time feemeth 
Eucratidus, to w horn U longs t.iis 


torick ; whence I conjecture, it is the fame Zeno of 
whom 1 Cicero faith, he fpoke diftindtly, gravely, 
and neatly ; and that he was chief of the Epicureans ; 
unlefs both he and Apollodorus lived earlier; which if 
it were fo, this other belongs to the Times of the 
Emperors, for » Cicero heard him, and writing con¬ 
cerning him to 0 Atticus ; Zeno, faith he, 1 love as 
well as thou daft. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Laertius, bis Vindication of Epicurus. 


D lotymus the Stoick, much 
traduced him exceedingly. 


re flouiifhed 




'aligning Epicures, 

; producing fifty E- 
piflles, very laftivious, . as wriecn by hpic.tr :,:; 
to which be added, as Epicurus's alfo, the fh.n't 
E| idles, commonly aferibed to Chryftppus. No 
lc-fs difafFedted to ldm .were Poft'donius the Stoick, 
and Nicolaus, .and Socion, in the 12th of his Dio- 
clean Confutations, (which are in all XXIV) 
and Diznyfius llalicarnaffttus. For the)' fay, 
he went from Houle to Houfe with h,s Mother 
reading'expiatory Prayers; and that with his Fa¬ 
ther he taught Children for a fmall Stipend; that 
one of his Brothers was a Pandor; tlv.it he him- 
fclf ufed the Company of Leontium, a Courtezan ; 
that he aferibed to himfclf the Books of Democritus 
concerning Atoms, and of Arijhppus concerning 
Pieafure ; that lie was not a true Native of the 
' City, as Timocratcs acknowledgerh, and Herodo¬ 
tus, in his Book of the Youth of Epicurus ; that 
he bafely flattered Mithres, Steward of Lyfintachtts, 
1 calling him in his Epiftles, Apollo *nd King -, that 
Idomer.eus, Herodotus, and Timocratcs, who pub- 
lifhed fome obfeure Pieces of his, did commend 
“ and 
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« and flatter him for the fame: that h> hi* Epiftles, 

44 he writes to Leontium, thus ; O King Aptdlo, my 
« dear little Leontium-, how were we transported 
«t an d filled with Toy at the reading of thy Letter! 

« To Thtmifia, Wife of Leontius, thus ; If you 
“ come not to me, I Thail roll to you whitherfoever 
« you call me. And to Pitbocles, a handfome 
<( Youth; I confume in Expectation of your ami- 
44 able and divine Company. And again, writing 
41 to Themifta , lie thinks to perfiiade her : as Thetdo- 
« rus affirms, in his fourth Book againft Epicurus. 

“ That he wrote to many other Courtezans, efpe- 
44 daily to Leontium , with whom Metrodorus allb 
'n Love. That in his Book concerning the 
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“ tritu s, An/eixpentP, Purblind; AntiJorus, %euv’,Jk> v , 
a Fawner upon Gifts; th nCyrenaicks, Enemies 
to Greece-, the Dialeaicks, Envious: Pyrrho 
Unlearn’d and Unmanner'd. * 

« A B V t thefc Men are mad; for of the excellent 
Candor of Epicurus towards all Men, there are 
„ > v «tnefles; his Country, which honour’d 

him with Statues of Brafs ; his Friends, who were 
“ fo many, that whole Cities could not contain 
“ *^"1? his Dtfciples, who were alfo taken with 
f *) ,s ouenical Do&rine, except Metrodorus the 
“ otrotomcean, who, perhaps over-burthen’d with 
u f xceffive Goodnefs, revolted to Carneades ; 
“ theSucceffion of his School, whiclt, when all the 


«4 End, he writes thus; Neither know I what is this “ reft were almoft quite worn out, remain! Id 
44 Good, if we dike away the Pfeafures of the “ ftant, and ordained fo many Marten one 


« Tafte ; if we uke away thofe of Coition ; if 
4i take away thofe of Hearing; if we take away 


lc . •- -- -his Piety to. 

^ ards h| s Parents, his Kindnefs towards his Bre- 


thofe of the Sight That in his Epiftle to Pitho- “ thren, his Meeknefs towards his Servants h 
cUs he writes ; Happv Youth, fly as faftas thou “ mav anrvar hi* ^v:1l .u-:, zi.. • A, . 


« ties he writes ; Happy Youth, fly as faft as thou 
<■ canft from ail Difcipline. Epicurus calls him, 
“ Cinnadologum, and rails at him exceedingly. 77- 
“ mocrates. Brother of Metrodorus, who was a while 
“ a Difciple of Epicurus, but at laft forfook the 
“ School, faith, that he vomited twice a day, upon 
“ overcharging his Stomach ; and that he himfelf had 
“ much ado to get away from their nocturnal Philo- 
44 fophy, and Converfation in fecret. That Epicu- 
“ rus was ignorant of many things belonging to 
“ Difcourfe, but much more of thofe which belong- 
« ed to Life, That he was of fuch a miferable 
“ Conftitution, that he was not able of himfelf for 
“ many Years, to get out of Bed, or rife out of the 
“ Chair in which he was carried. That he fpent 
“ every Day a Mina at his Table, as he himfelf 
“ writeth in his Epiftle to Leontium, and in his Epi- 
“ files to the Philofophers at Mitylene. That he 
“ and Metrodorus alfo ufed the Company of Courte- 
“ zans; amongft otiiers, Marmarium, Hedia,, Ero- 
“ tium, Nicidium. That in the thirty Books which 
he writ concerning Nature, he faith molt of the 
“ lame things over and over; and that in them he 
“ writes againft many Perfons, and, amongft the 
“ reft, againft Naufithanes, and that in thefe very 
" Words: But this Man, if ever any, had a way 
“ of teeming, a (ophiftick Brag, like many other 
“ Slaves. And that in his Epiftles he writes thus 
“ concerning Naufiphanes : This lo far tranfported 
“ him, that he railed at me, and called himfelf my 
“ Mafter. Likewife that he called himfelf Nauji- 
“ phones. Lungs (as fenflels) and unlearned, and de- 
“ ceitful, and lafeivious: The Difeiples of Plato, 

“ Dionyjius’s Parafitcs; Plato himfelf. Golden; A- 
“ r iftotle, a Prodigal, that, having wafted his Patri- 
‘ mon y, was fain to turn Soldier and Apothecary ; 

“ Pretagoras, a Basket-carrier, an Amanuenfis to 
“ Democritus , and a Highway Schoolmafter; He- 
‘ raditus, xuishviv, a Caufer of Confufion; Derr.o- 


may appear by his Will, and their ftudying Philo, 
fophy with him, amongft whom Alus formerly 
“ mention’d was mod eminent;) and, in generaL 
‘‘ hus Humanity towards all, his Devotion to the 
“ 'Jods, and Love to-his Country, was beyond Ex. 
“ preffion. He would not accept of any publick 
“ Office, out of an exceffive Modefty; and, in the 
“ moft difficult troublefome Times, continued in 
“ Greece, where he lived conftantly ; except that 
‘ twice or thrice he made a Journey to his Friends 
** on the Borders of Ionia. But to him they refort- 
“ ed from all Parts, and lived with him (as Apollo- 
“ dorus relates) in the Garden which he purchafed 
“ with 8o Minae. Diodes in his third Book, De 
“ wfime, faith. They ufed a moft frugal fpare 
‘ Diet; for they were contented with a Pint of 
“ final 1 Wine, and for the moft part they drunk 
“ nothing but W^ater. And that Epicurus would 
“ not have them to put their Eftates into one com- 
“ mon Stock, as Pythagoras ordained, faying. The 
“ Goods of Friends are common ; for this argued 
“ Dtftruft, and where there is Diftruft, there is no 
“ Friendlhip. As for himfelf, in his Epiftles, that 
“ he was contented with Water only, and coarfe 
“ Bread : And fend me, faith he, a little Cytheri- 
“ dian Cheefe, that I may feaft myfelf when I have 
“ a mind. Such was he, who profeiled that Plea- 
“ fure is the. End, or chief Good; for which, A- 
“ tbenaus in an Epigram thus commends him: 

Man's mqfl unhappy Race for -ward things toils , 

For Wealth (unfatiate) raifeth Wars and Broils. 
Nature to Wealth a narrow Bound affign'd, 

But vain Opinions If'ays unbounded find. 

Thus Neoclides, wham the /acred Choir 
Of Mufes, or Apollo, did infpire. 

But this we Jh.sil unde-fend better from his twn 
Do&rine and ;Pc: Hah- to Laertius in Vindica- : 
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tion of Epicurus', which Subject is more fully De Vita & Moribut Epicuri , in the fix laft 
and rhetorically handled by the learned Gajfmdus , Books. 


The Doctrine of EPICURUS. 


Of PHILOSOPHT in general. 


“ T~\Hilofophy 1 (or the Love of Wifdom) is an 
r* “ exercifing of the Reafon ; by which, in 
“ meditating and difcourfing, it acquireth 
“ happy Life, and enjoyeth it. For b Philofophy 
“ hath this Propriety above other Arts, that its End 
“ is the End alio of Reafon, which fo tends to it, 
“ that it may reft in the Enjoyment of it.” 

Now happy Life confiding in the Tranquility of 
the Mind, and Indolency of the Body, but efpecially 
in the former, (in regard the Goods of the Mind are 
better than thofe of the Body, and the Ills thereof 
worfe ;) it comes to pafs, that Philofophy is chiefly 
the Medicine of the Mind, in regard it both makes 
and preferves it found ; its Soundnefs or Health being 
nothing elfe but its Tranquility. 

Hence itfolloweth, That c “ neither ought a young 
“ Man to delay Philofophizing, nor an old Man to 
“ be wearied therewith: for to rectify and cure his 
“ Mind, no Man is too young; and he who pre- 
“ tends, that the time of Philofophizing either is not 
“ yet, or is part, doth, as he who faith the time to 
“ live well and happily either is not yet come, or is 
“ quite gone. 

“ Both young and old therefore muft Philofo- 
“ phize ; the one, that whilft he is growing old, he 
“ may perfevere to advance himfelf in good things, 
“ to continue the Excellence of his former Adtions ; 
“ the other, that, though aged in Years, he may 
“ yet be youthful in Mind, remaining fecure from 
“ future eminent Harms.” 

For it is Philofophy alone, which breeds in its 
Followers an Aflurednefs and an Immunity from all 
vain Fears; whence we ought to devote ourfelves to 
it, that we may be truly free. 

Happy they, who are of fuch a Difpofition of Bo¬ 
dy or Mind, or born in fuch a Country, as they can 
either of themfelves, or by the Inftigations of others, 
addidl themfelves to Philofophy, and purfue Truth ; 
hy Attainment whereof, a Man is made truly free 
or wife, and abfolute Mafter of himfelf. 

They who apply their Minds hereto, are of three 


forts: Some addrefs themfelves to enquire after Truth 
without the Affiftance of any; fome require Help, 
and would not go, if none had gone before, but fol¬ 
low well; fome may be compelled to the Right 
who need not fo much a Leader, as an Alliftanc • 
and, as I may call it, a Driver. " * 

The firft are moft to be commended ; yet the In¬ 
genuity of the fecond is excellent likewife; and the 
third not to be contemned. Of the fecond was 
Metrodorus-, of the third, Htrmachus. As I highly 
praife the Fortune of the former, fo I no lefs admire 
and value the latter ; but although both of them ar¬ 
riv’d at the fame End, yet he deferv’d the greater 
Praife, who, their Performances being equal, broke 
through the greater Difficulties. 

Now whereas to a Philofopher nothing ought to 
be more valuable than Truth, let him proceed to it 
in a direft Way, d and neither feign any thing, nor 
admit any thing that is feign’d by another; for no 
kind of Fi&ion befeemeth Profcflbrs of Truth. Nei¬ 
ther is that perpetual Irony of c Socrates to be appro¬ 
ved, whereby he extolled to the Skies Protagoras , 
Hippias, Prodicus, Gorgias, and the reft, but pre¬ 
tended himfelf rude and ignorant of all things. 

f How much lefs was it becoming a * Philofophet 
to have feign’d that Fable concerning Eras Armeni- 
us ? For why (if he had an Intent to teach us the 
Knowledge of celeftial things, and the Difpofition of 
Souls) did he not perform this by naked plain Inftru- 
tftion, but rather chofe to introduce a Perfon; by 
which Carriage the Newnefs of the Invention, and 
the formal Scene of a Ficftion, reprefented on the 
Stage, contaminated the very way of feeking Truth 
with a Falfhood ? 

For this reafon h a wife Man will neither hearken 
to the Fables of Poets, nor will himfelf labour in 
compofing fabulous Poems; nay rather, * he will 
have an Averfion from the juggling Tricks and So¬ 
ph iftications of Orators : And as he exatfts no more 
from Grammar than Congruity, fo neither will he 
exatft more from Rhetorick than Perfpicuity of 
Speech, 


* Scxr. Emp. adv 
in Sumo. 1. I. c* a* 
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Speech, but will ufe a plain familiar Style; whether 
beprofels to Teach, or write Books, or explicate to 
the Multitude any thing already written, he will be 
W ary that he do it not panegyrically and hyperboli- 

$iit feeing that of Philofophers there are fome, 
who aflert nothing of Truth, but doubt pf all things ; 
others, who imagine they know all things, and af- 
fert without any Diftinfiion : A wife Man ought 
not to behave him/elf fo, as that he aflent not at all, 
but k only maintain fome pofitive Maxims which are 
indilpu table. 

For when there are divers ways whereby fome 
things may be performed, as the Eclipfes of the Stars, 
their Riling, Setting, and other fuperior things, fo 
to approve one way as to difapprove the reft, is cer¬ 
tainly ridiculous. But when we fpeak of things that 
cannot be any way but one, (fuch as are thefe Max¬ 
ims:) Of nothing is made nothing ; the Univerfe con- 
fijis of Body and Facuum; the Principles of things are 
tndivifible, and the like j then it is very abfurd not to 
adhere firmly to them. 

Hence it is proper for a wife Man to maintain 
both the manifold Ways in thole, and the one fingle 
Way in thefe, and not to flagger nor recede from 
Science once obtained. Not like thole, who, as if 
prefcribed by a Law, philolophize concerning Na¬ 
ture, not in fuch manner as the things themfelves re¬ 
quire, but go out of the right way, and run into Fa¬ 
bles ; never conlidering that to vent, or vainly boaft 
our own Opinions, conduceth nothing to happy 
Life, but difturbeth the Mind. 

Now whereas 1 the principal Parts of Philofophy 
are held to be two ; one Phyfick, confifting in Con¬ 
templation of Nature; the other Ethick , which 
treats of directing of Manners in order to happy 
Life, it is manifeft, cither that Ethick comprehends 
all Philofophy, or that Phyfick comes to be a Part 
thereof, only inafmuch as it conduceth to happy 
Life. 

J Laert. 10. ij. * Sencc. Epiit. 89. “ Licit. 
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“ For “ if thole things which we fufpedl and 
** ^ead from the fuperior Bodies, and even from 
11 Death itlelf, breed no Difturbance in us, as things 
“ unconcerning our Condition ; if alfo we could 
“ fuffi ciently comprehend what are the juft Bounds 
“ °f our Defires, and to what Degree the Grief 
“ which fprings from them is to be alTuaged, there 
“ were no need of Phyfiology, or the Explication 
“ of Nature.” 

But becaufe ” it is not poflible we Ihould arrive at 
fo great a Good, without having lirft furveyed the 
Nature of things : but, as Children in the Dark tum¬ 
ble, and are afraid of every thing; fo we, miferably 
groping in the Darknefs of Ignorance, fear things 
that are fabulous, and no more to be dreaded than 
thofe which Children fear in the Datk, and fancy to 
themfelves will happen. It is therefore neceflary, 
that this Terror and Darknefs of the Mind be dif- 
pelled, not by the Beams of the Sun, but by Impref- 
fions from Nature and Reafon, that is, by Phyfiolo¬ 
gy. Whence all Phyfick is to be efteemed a Part of 
Philofophy. 

Dialetlick, which fome add as a third Part, is to 
be rejedled; becaufe, as ordinarily taught, it doth 
nothing but beget thorny Quellions, being an empty 
Bubbling and Forge of Cavils. Moreover, becaufe 
it is fuperfluous to that End which they propofe, that 
is, to the Perception and Dijudication of the Reafons 
of Naturalifts: for there needs no more thereto, 
than, like the natural Philofophers themfelves, to 
ufe Terms ordinary and perfpicuous. 

If, befides this, there may feem any thing of Ufe, 
it can be nothing but a Colle&ion of fome few Ca¬ 
nons or Rules , both concerning Terms , and the Crite- 
ries whereby we ufe to dijudicate. 

Thus majr this fliort Canonick, or Treatifc of 
Rules, ferve inftead of a laborious and prolix Dia- 
le&ick, and be reputed either a diftindt Part of Phi¬ 
lofophy (though leaft confiderable) or, 0 An Addition 
to Phyfick, by way of Introduction. 

63* * Laert, ibid, • Sencc. Ep. 89. 
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The Firft Part of P H I L O S O P H Y. 


CANONICK of the C R ITE R IE S. 


F Orafmuch as r every Queftion in Philofophy is 
either of the Thing, or of the Word, to So¬ 
lution whereof many Canons may be given ; 
hence the firft Part of Philofophy which comprifeth 
them, may be termed Canonick. 

f Laert. 10. 111. * Ibid 


But becaule of the 11 Word, nothing more is fought 
than the Ufe or Signification ; but of the Thing, the 
Truth, which is of an abftrufe Nature : therefore 
we will, ih the fecond Place, comprehend in a few 
4 K. a Canons 
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Canons all that belongs to the Ufe of the Words: 
But in the firft place lay down thofe of T ruth, and 
its Criteries (which in Number exceed the other,) 
premifing fome few Notes concerning them. 

CHAP. I. 

Of Truth and its Criteries. 

THIRST then. Truth is twofold, one of ExiJI- 
* true, the other of Enunciation or Judgment. 

Truth of Exijience is that, whereby every thing 
which exifts in the Nature of things, is that very 
thing which it is, and no other. Whence it come3 
to pafs, that there is no Falfity oppofite to this Truth, 
(for Orichalcum , for Example, is not falfe Gold, 
but true Orichalcum ,) and therefore it is ail one , whe¬ 
ther we fay a thing is Exiftent or True. 

Truth of Enunciation, or Judgment, is nothing 
elfe but a Conformity of an Enunciation pronounced 
by the Mouth, or a Judgment made in the Mind, 
with the thing enunciated or judged. 

This is that T ruth to which Fallhood is oppofite ; 
for as r it is true that the thing is fo as it is faid to be , 
fo is it falfe that it is not fo as it is faid to be. 

As for that which they call a future Contingent, 
thofe ’ Disjunctions which are made of Contraries (or 
rather thofe Complexions which are made by disjun¬ 
ctive Particles, are true-, as if we fhould fay, ‘either 
Hermachus will live To-morrow, or will not live ; 
but u neither of the Parts in this disjunctive Propoftti- 
on, taken fsngly, is true -, for neither is there any Ne- 
ceffity in Nature, that Hermachus fhall live To¬ 
morrow ; nor, on the contrary, that he (hall not 
live. 

Moreover, becaufe as the thing whofe Truth is 
fought, belongs either to Speculation only, or to 
ACtion, (the firft of which appertains to Phyfick, 
.the latter to Ethic k;) we muft for this Reafon have 
a Critery, or Inftrument of judging, whereby it 
may be examined, judged, and difcerned, in order 
to both thefe. 

But forafmuch as natural things affeCt the Senfe 
or Intellect, and moral things the Appetite oi Willi 
for this reafon, Criteries are to be taken from both 
thefe. 

From the Senfe , nothing can be taken more than 
its Function, Senfation, which likewife is called 
Senfe. 

From the Intellect , forafmuch as befides the Fun- 
Ction which it hath, whilft like the Senfe it concem- 
plateth the thing, as if it were prefent and apparent, 
(whence the Perception of a thing’s appearing, which 
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appeared) to be as well to the Intellect as to the 
Senfe, is called a Phantafy, or Appearance;) foraf¬ 
much, I fay, as befides this Function, it is proper to 
the Intellect to ratiocinate ordifcourfe; there is there¬ 
fore required a Prxnotion or Anticipation, by look¬ 
ing upon which, fomething may be inferred. 

Laftly, From the Will or Appetite, whofe Proper¬ 
ty it is to purfue or fhun fomething, nothing elfe on 
be taken, but the AffeCtion or Paffion itfelfj and that 
either AlleCtive, as Pleafure; or Averfme, as Pain 
or Grief. 

w There are therefore in all three Criteries; Senfe, 
or Senfation; Prxnotion, or Anticipation; and Af¬ 
fection, or Paffion. Concerning each of thefe, 
fome Canons are to be prefcribed. 

CHAP. II. 

* Canons of Senfe, the FsrJI Critery. 

T O begin with the Canons which concern Senfe; 
of thefe there may be laid down four. 

CANON I. 

Senfe r is never deceived ; and therefore every Sen¬ 
fation, and every Perception , of an Appearance it 


This is proved, Firft, becaufe x “ All Senfe is 
“ void of Ratiocination, and wholly incapable of Re- 
“ minifcence. For neither being moved by itfelf, 
“ nor by any other, is it able to add or detrad any 
“ thing ; or to join or disjoin by enunciating orcon- 
“ eluding, fo as thereby it might think any thing, 
“ and be miftaken in that Thought. The Intelled in¬ 
deed can do this, but the Senfe cannot, » whofe 
Property it is only to apprehend that which is prefent, 
and moveth it-, as the Sight, Colour prefented to it-, 
but not to difeern, that what is here prefented is one 
thing, what there, another. Now where there is a 
bare Apprehenfion, not pronouncing any thing, there 
is no Error or Falfhood. 

Next, becaufe 0 “ there is .nothing that can xefel or 
«* convince the Senfes of Fallhood, (for neither can 
“ Senfe of a like kind refel Senfe of a like kind ; as, 
« the Sight of the Right Eye the Sight of the Left, 
“ or the Sight of Plato the Sight of Socrates-, and 
« this, by reafon of the Equality of their Credits) 
“ or that there is the lame Reafon for both:” For a 
pur-blind Man doth not lefs fee that which he fees, 
than Lyncesus feeth that which he feeth. “ Neither 
“ can that which is of an unlike kind refel that whkh 
is 
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an unlike kind, as the Sight the Hearing, and are fquare, but ieem round alar off: ret is it better 


« ,he Tafte the Smelling ; becaufe they have difle- 
“ rent Objects, and ferve not to give Judgment of 

ijg f am e things. Neither can one Senfation pf the 
“ fame Senfe refel another, becaufe there is not any 
“ Senfation wherewith we are not affected ; and to 
tc w hich, whilft we are affcded with it, we do not 
cc adhere and aflent; as whilft we fee a Staff one 
“ while ftrait, out of the Water; another time, part 
tt un der the Water, crooked; for we cannot by any 
it means fee it crooked in the former Condition, or 
tt ft ra it in the latter. Laftly, “ neither can Reafon 
tt or Ratiocination refel the Senfes; becaufe all Ra- 
i< tiocination depends upon previous Senfes, and it is 
it neceflary the Senfes firft be true, before the Reafon 
tt which is founded on them can be true.” 

This is confirmed ; foafmuch as Senfe is the firft 
of the Criteries, to which we may appeal from the 
reft, but itfelf is felf-evident, and of manifeft Truth. 
For c if we fay every Senfe is deceived, you will 
want a Critery to determine and make good even 
that very Saying upon any particular Senfe ; or, * if 
fome one only, you will entangle yourfelf in an in¬ 
tricate Difpute, when you lhali be demanded. Which 
Senfe, how, and when it is deceived, or not deceiv¬ 
ed ? So as the Controverfy not being determinable, 
you muft neceflarily be deprived of all Critery. 
Whence may be inferred, that, if any Appearance 
to Senfe be falfe, nothing can be perceived, or, (to 
exprefs it in other terms) unlefs all Appearances and 
bare Perceptions of a thing bo true, there were no 
Credit, Conftancy, and Judgment of Truth. For, 

« They e who alledge the Contradiction of Appear- 
“ ances one with another, can never prove even this 
“ Contradiction of them, or, that fome are true, 
“ others fake; they cannot prove it by any thing 
« that is apparent, for the Queftion is of things ap- 
“ parent; nor by any thing unapparent, for that 
“ which is unapparent is to be demonltrated by fome- 
“ thing elfe that is apparent.” 

Again, this is confirmed; becaufe, taking away 
the Certainty of the Senfes, and by that means the 
genuine Knowledge of things, we take away all Rule 
of Life and ACtion. For f as in a Building, ifthefirft 
Rule be amifs, the Square untrue,the Plum met faulty, 
all things muft neceflarily be defective, and awry, 
and difpropoptioned; fo muft all things in Life be 
prepofterous, and fell of Trouble and Confufion, 
if that which is to be efteemed, as it were, the firft 
Rule, Square, and Plummet, for difcerning things 
good and bad, done or not to be done, be unfin- 
cere or pvvfcrfe, that is, if it want the Certainty 
which is, as it; were, its ReClitude. Whence it 
cometh to pafs, that though Reafon (for Example) 
cannot explain the Caufe why things near at hand 

* Laert. ibid. * Laert. ibid. • Scat, adv, Log. a. * 1 
1 Laert. ibid. * From Latrtmi, lo> 33. Ac. 


to hefitate and aliedge fome wrong Caufe, rather 
than to overthrow the firft Faith and Foundations 
whereon the Conftancy and Security of Life is fo 
grounded, that unlefs you dare credit Senfe, you will 
not have any way to fhun Precipitation and Deftru- 
tftion. 

Thirdly, “ Becaufe 1 the Truth of die Senfes is 
“ manifeft even from this, in that their Fun&ions 
“ exift in Nature, or really and truly are. For 
“ that we fee and hear, is as truly fomething indeed 
“ exifting, as our very feeling Pain; and there is no 
“ Difference (as even now we faid,) between faying 
“ a thing is exiftent and true. 

To fpeak more felly, “ As h the firft Affe&ions, 
“ Pleafure and Pain, depend upon fome Caufes 
“ which produce them, and are, by reafon of thofe 
“ Caufes, exiftent in Nature, (that is, Pleafure de- 
“ pends on pleafant things. Pain on painful; and it 
“ neither cometh to pafs, that what produced) Plea- 
“ fure is not pleafant, nor that what caufeth Pain is 
“ not painful; but that which produceth Pleafure, 
“ muft neceffarily be pleafant; that which Pain, pam- 
“ fel and offenfive to Nature,) in like manner, as 
“ to the AfftCfions of the Appearances produced in 
“ us, .whatfoever is the efficient Caufe of them, is 
“ undoubtedly fuch as makes this Appearance; 
“ and being fuch, it cannot come to pafs, that it 
“ can be any other than fuch as that is conceived to 
“ be which makes this Appearance. The fame is to 
“ be conceived of all the reft in particular; for that 
“ which is vifible not only feems vifible, but is fuch 
“asitfeems; and that which is audible, not only 
“ feems audible, but is indeed fuch, and fo of the 
“reft: Wherefore all Appearances are true, andcon- 
“ formable to Reafon. 

“ Hence ‘ it is manifeft, that the Phantafies even 
“ of thofe who doat and dream, are, for this Reafon, 
“ conceived to be true, for that they truly and really 
“ exift, feeing that they move the Faculty; whereas, 
“ that which is not cannot move any thing.” So 
that there is a Neceffity in Nature, that the Specter 
of things which are received in the Intellect, or 
Imagination, being in this manner moved, mingled, 
and difturbcd, that fuch Phantafies cannot but be, 
whatfoever Opinion follows them, whereby things 
are judged to be fuch in themfelves; of which we are 
to fpeak next. 

CANON II. 

Opinion t follows upon Senfe , and is fuperadded tt 
Senfation, and capable of Truth or Faljhood . 

This is proved, becaufe when a Tower (for Ex¬ 
ample) appeareth round to the Eye, the Senfe indeed 
is 

ucret 1- 4. 510. • Laert. 10. 3*. J Sext. Emp. adv. Log. 
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is true, for that it is really affe&ed with the Species 
of Round nets ; which Species is truly fuch, and hath 
a neceliary Caufe for which it is fuch, at fuch a di- 
flance ; and withal it is not deceived, for it does not 
affirm that the Tower is fuch, but only behaves itfelf 
pafiively, receiving the Species, and barely reporting 
that which appeareth to it. But Opinion, or the 
Mind, whole Office it is to conceive or judge, in- 
afmuch as it adds, as it were from itfelf, that what 
appeareth to the Senfe is a Tower, or that the Tow¬ 
er really and in itfelf, is round; Opinion, I fay is 
that which may be true or falfe. 

Whence may be inferred, that 1 “ all Phantafies- 
“ (or Senfations,) whereby Pbanomena's (things ap- 
“ parent,) are perceived, are true, but Opinions ad- 
“ mit a Difference ; for fome are true, others falfe, 

“ inafmuch as they are our own Judgments fuperad- 
“ ded to the Appearances; and we judge fome things 
“ aright, others amifs, by reafon that fomething is 
“ added, and imputed to the Appearances, or fome- 
“ thing detracted from them: And generally Senfe 
“ which is incapable of Ratiocination charged with 
“ Falfhood. 

“ But fome are deceived by the Diverfity of thofe 
“ Appearances, which are derived from the fame 
“ fentible Object, as in a thing vifible, (for Exam- 
“ pie) according as tire Object feemeth to be either 
“ of another Colour, or of another Figure, or fome 
“ other way changed; for they conceive, that of 
“ contrary Appearances, one muff neceflarily be 
“ true, and the other which is oppofite thereto falfe. 

“ Which certainly is very loolifh, and proper to fuch 

Men as coniider not the Nature of Things: For 
f‘ (to continue our Inttance of Things vifible) it is 
“ not the whole Solid, or the whole Solidity of the 
“ Body which we fee, but the Colour of the folid 
“ Body. Now of the Colour, that which is in a 

folid Body, and appeareth in thofe things which 
“ are feen nigh at hand, is one; that which is with- 
“ out the folid Body, as a Species, or Image flow- 
“ ing from it, and is received into Places fituate 
“ one beyond another, fuch as appeareth in thofe 
“ things which are beheld at a great Difiance, is ano- 
“ ther. This latter being changed in the interme- 
“ diate Space, and affirming a peculiar Figure, exhi- 
** bits fuch an Appearance as itfelf indeed is. 

“ Whence, neither the Sound which is in the 

Brafs that is flruck, nor the Voice which is 
“ in the Mouth of him who crieth a-loud, is 
“ heard , but that Sound of Voice which lights 
“ upon our Senfe; for the fame thing cannot be 
** in two diflant Subjects. And as no Man faith, 
“ that he hears falfly, who perceiveth the Sound to 
“ be but fmall at diftance, becaufe coming nigher, 
“ he perceiveth it as if it were greater; fo neither can 
“ we fay, that the Sight i, deceived, for that afar off 

* Sext. Emp. adv. Log. i. * Lucrct. 1. 4* r. 365, • Lucre 
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“itfeetha Tower, little and round; near great 
“ and fquare ; but rather that it is true. For when 
“ the fenfible Objea appeareth to it little, and of 
“ fuch a Figure, it is in that Place little indeed, and 
“ of fuch a F igure, the Extremities of thofe Images 
“ being broke off, whilft they are conveyed thro’ 

“ the Air, and thereupon coming into the Eye in a 
“ leflcr Angle. And again, when it appeareth great 
“ and of another Figure, it not being the fame in 
“ both Places ; for here the Extremities of the Ima- 
“ ges are more entire, and come into the Eye in a 
“ greater Angle; but it is a great Miftake to think, 

“ that it is the fame thing which appeareth to Sight’ 

“ and affeCleth the Eye near and afar off.” * 

m Neither can we fay, that the Sight is deceived 
when we fee a Shadow in the Sunfhine to move, to 
follow our Footfteps, and imitate our Geftures. For 
Shadow being but Air deprived of Light, and the 
Earth, as we go, being now here, now there, fuc- 
ceffively deprived of the Sun’s Light, and fucceffively 
recovering that whereof it was deprived, it comes to 
pafs that the Shadow feems to change place, and to 
follow us; but the Eyes are not therefore deceived, it 
being only their Office to fee the Light, and to fee 
the Shadow in whatfoever Place it is. But to affirm, 
that the very Light or Shadow which is here, is the 
fame, or diftind from that which even now was 
there, this belongs not to them, but to the Mind, 
whole Office it is to determine and judge. So that 
whatfoever of Falfity happens to be here, it is to he 
attributed to Opinion, not to Senfe. 

" The fame Anfwer may be given to a thoufand 
other Objections; as of a Ship which feems to Hand 
flill, and the Land to move; of the Stars, which 
feem to reft ; of Mountains far afunder, which yet 
feem to be nigh ; of Boys, who having made them- 
felves giddy by turning, think the Roof itfelf runs 
round; of the Sun appearing to be near the Moun¬ 
tains, when as fo great Spaces divide them; of the 
Appearance of a Space under Water, as large as 
from above it to the Sky; of a River, which to thofe 
who pals over it, feemeth to flow back towards the 
Spring; of a Gallery, which feems narrow at the 
further End ; of the Sun, who feems to rife out of 
the Water, and to go down into the Water; of Oars, 
which feem crooked or broken ; of Stars in the 
Night, which feem to glide over the Clouds; of 
Things, which, by drawing the Ey« on one Side, 
double. 

CANON III. 

All ° Opinion attejled, or not contradi&ed by the Evi¬ 
dence of Senfe, is true. 

Evidence of Senfe, I here call that kind of Senia- 
tion or Appearance, which, all things obftru&ive to 
Judgment 

loc. cit. V. 388. * Laert. to- 34. 
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Judgment being removed, as Diftance, Motion, “ which a thing is proved to be true ; fo Contradi- 
Jndifpofition of the Medium, and the like, cannot be “ Ction and Not-atteftation are the Critery by which 
contradicted. Whence to the Queftion, Whether a “a thing is evinced to be falfe: ” Evidence being the 
thing be fuch as it appears? We ought not to give Bafts and Foundation upon which all right Opinion 
a fudden Anfwer, but to obferve r that which I call of True and Falfe is grounded. 

cxpe£lablt , in regard that we muft ftay. To omit, that Evidence is fometimes had by one 
until the thing be fully examined and ftfted out, ac- Senfe, and about fome proper Senfible; fometimes by 
cording to all the Ways that it can poflibly hap- many, as when the Senfible is common, as Magni- 
pen. tude and Figure, Diflance and Pofition, Reft and 

« Atteftation « I call Comprehenfion, made by Motion, and fuch like, which may be perceived 
« Evidence, that the thing conceivable is fuch as we both by the Sight and Touch, and become manifeft, 

« before conceived it; as Plato coming towards me if not to one Senfe, at leaft to the other. Wherc- 
“ from afar off; I conjecture, and think, as far as upon it fometimes happens, that by reafon of feveral 
« I can guefs at fuch a Diftance, that it is Plato ; Qualities, feveral §enfes may befummoned, that the 
« but when he draws nigher, and the Diftance is ta- Evidence which cannot be got by one, may be ob- 
« ken away, by the Evidence of the Thing, then is tained by the other; as when we cannot difeern by 
«< there made an Atteftation that it is Plato. Sight, whether the Bread that is offer’d to us be true 

“ Not-ContradiCfion is faid to be the finding out or counterfeit, we may fummon our Tafte, wherc- 
« of a thing not manifeft, which we fuppofe and by it will evidently appear, which of the two it is. 

“ conceive by reflecting on fomething manifeft or But this I advife, that, after we have exaCtly con- 
« evident; as when I fay, there is Vacuum , which fidered all, we adhere to thofe things which are ob- 
“ indeed is unmanifeft, I am induced thereto by vious to us; ufing our Senfes, either the common a- 
“ fomething manifeft, that is, by Motion; for if bout common Senfibles, or the proper about the pro- 
“ there were no Vacuum , there would be no Mo- per. Since we muft hold generally to all Evidence 
“ tion, feeing the Body that fhould be moved , which is freely prefented to us by every Critery, but 
“ would not have any Place to go into, all things be- efpecially by this; “ and tenacioufly flick to it, as to 
“ ing full, and clofe pack’d together. Whence that “an infallible Principle, left either the Criteries 
“ which is apparent or manifeft doth not contradict “ which are eftablifhed by Evidence be overthrown, 
“ that which is unmanifeft, fince indeed there is “ or Error, being eftablifhed as ftrong as Truth, 
“ Motion.” “ turn all things upfide down.” 

The Atteftation and Not-contradiCtion are the I need not repeat or give particular Advice what 
Criteries whereby a thing is proved to be true. is to be done about the Inftance alledged of a Tov¬ 

er, which at diftance fee ms round, but nearer, 
CANON IV. fquare: For, from what is deduced it is manifeft, 

that before we aflert any thing, we muft expeft or 
An ’ Opinion , ctntradi&ed or not attejled by Evidence paufe, and approach nearer, and examine and learn 
of Senfe , is falfe. whether the Tower be fuch when we come at it as 

it appeared far off. 

In which Words, “ Contradiction is fomething I (hall only give this general Rule. That unlefs 
“ oppofite to Not-atteftation, it being the joint De- (the Truth of the Senfes being preferved after the man- 
“ ftruCtion of a manifeft thing together with another ner aforefaid,) you diftinguilh that which is opinable 
“ fuppofed unmanifeft; as for inftance, fome affirm, or conceivable into that which is expe(Stable or re- 
“ there is not Vacuum ; but together with this Sup- quireth time, before it be allerted what it is, as be- 
“ pofition muft be fubverted a thing manifeft, viz. ing not yet duly perceived, and into that which is 
“ Motion. For if there be no Vacuum , Motion prefent and propofed to us, and throughly examined, 
“ likewife cannot be, as we have already fhewed. it will come to pals, that you will perpetually be dif- 
“ In like manner. Contradiction isoppofed to At- quieted with deceitful or vain Opinions. But if; 
“ teftation ; for it is a Subverfion, whereby it ap- when the things opinable are agitated in your Mind, 
“ peareth that the thing conceivable is not fuch as it you firmly efteem all that is here called expectable as 
“ was conceived in the Opinion; as a Man coming fuch indeed, and pafs not lightly by it, as if that 
“ towards us from afar off, we at that Diftance guefs which is falfe, not having the Atteftation of any 
“ he is Plato, but the Diftance being taken away. Evidence, were firm and allowable ; in this Cafe you 
“ it appeareth to us by Evidence that he is not Plato, will behave yourfelf as one that is cautious of all Am- 
“ This is Contradiction, for the thing manifeft con- biguity, and follicitoufly takes heed to every Judg- 
“ tradiCts the pre-conceived Opinion. Thus as At- ment, which is rightly or felfly palled of an opinable 
“ teftation and Not-contradi&ion are the Critery by thing. 
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CHAP. HI. 


Canons of Praenotion or Anticipation ; the fecond Cn- 
tery. 


Part Xin. 

“ Wherefore th»t thing which is primarily and 
chiefly meant by and coucbt*nndcr every Word 
and fo apprehended by the Mod ie fomething per’ 


O 


F Pnenotion or Anticipation may be given four 
Canons ; 


CANON I. 


fpicuous and manifeft: For when we enquire 
“ after any thing, or doubt of k, or think fome- 
“ thing; we fhould not do it, unlefs We already 
“ had a Praenotion of that thing; as when we en- 
« quire, whether that whkh appeareth afar off, be 
“ an Horfe or an Ox, it is requifite that we fliould 
“ firft have ieen and known by Anticipation the Fi- 
« gure of an Horfe and Ox. Indeed we could not 
“ fo much as name any thing, unlefs we firft had fome 
« Image thereof known by Anticipation.” 

Hence it comes to pafs, that, if it be demanded 
what any thing is, we define or deferibe it in fuch 
I mean, that the Notion (or Idea, and Form as manner as it is, according to the Anticipation thereof 
it were, which being anticipated is called Praenotion) we have in our Mind. Neither oo we thus only, 
is fc-eotten in the Mind by Incurfion (or Incidence,) being demanded what fome Angular thing is, as what 
when the thing incurreth into the Senfe diredily and Plato is, but alfo what an Un.verlal is, a, Man, 
bv itfelf as a Man juft before our Eyes. By Pro- not this or that, but confidered in general; this is 
tortion ’when the Promotion is amplified or extenua- brought to pafs according as the Mind, having feen 
ted but the Number, Situation, and Figure of the many Singulars, and fet apart their feveral Differen- 
Parts with a convenient Bignefs of each, is retain'd ; C es, formeth and imprmteth in herfirff the Anticipa- 
as when having feen a Man of due Magnitude, we tion of that which is common to them all, as an uni- 
from thence form in our Mind the Species of a Giant, verfal Notion j refledbng upon which, we fay, Man 


All' Anticipation or Pretnotion, which is in the Mind, 
depends on the Senfes, either by Incurfion, or Pro¬ 
portion, or Similitude, or Compafstion. 


by Amplification; or of a Pigmy, by Extenuation. 
By Similitude, when according to a thing firft per¬ 
ceived by the Senle, we fancy another like it; as 
when we imagine a City unfeen, like to fome that 
we have feen. Laftly, by Compofttion, when we 
put as it were into one the diftindt Notions which we 
have of two or more things; as when we fo unite 
the Notions of a Horfe and a Man, as that the No¬ 
tion of a Centaur arifeth out of them, but 
out fome Ajffance of Ratiocination. 


(for Example) is fomething animate, and endued 
with fuch a Form. 


CANON III. 


'/ with- 


Anticipation is the Principle in all Difcmrft, as being 
that to which we have regard, when we infer that 
one is the fame or divers , conjoined with or disjoined 
from another. 


CANON II. 


Anticipation is the very Notion, and (as it u 
finition of the Thing-, without which, % 
enquire, doubt, think, nor fo much as i 
thing. 


re) De¬ 


pot » whiljl we conceive any thing, either by E- 
nunciation or Ratiocination, it depends upon fomething 
firjl evident, unto which thing we having regard, and 
referring our thought, infer that thing f wbick the 
cannot Ajucjiion is, to be fuch, or not to be fuch ; that is, the 
ie any lame, or another; coherent, or not coherent with 
it. Thus, if we are to prove that this thing which 
we behold is a Man, we fo look back upon the 
For u by the Word Anticipation, or Praenotion, / Praenotion which we have of Man,as that without ary 
under ft and a Comprchenfson of the Mind, or a fuitable ftop we fay, Man is fomething animate and endued 
Opinion or Undemanding fixed in the Mind, and, as with fuch a Form; this that I fee, is animate and 
it were, a certain Memory or Monument of that thing endued with fuch a Form, therefore this that I lee is 
-which hath often appeared from without, (which the Man; or it is not animate, nor endued with fuch a 
Mind hath reprefented in itfelf after fome one of the Form, therefore it is not Man. 
forementioned manners:) Such for Example is the I- But it is not neceflary to confirm all things with 
dea or Form and Species, rede Sting upon which we exquifite Reafons or Arguments, and fcrupulous 
fai'to eurfelves that thing is Man. For as foon as ever Forms of Reafoning, which are cried up by the Dia- 
J -we hear this Word Man pronounced, immediately the ledticks : For there is this Difference betwixt an Ar- 
In-as/e of a Man is underftood, according to the Antici- gument and the Conclufion of the Reafon, and be- 
pation formed in the Mind by the foregoing Sen- tween a (lender Animadverfion and ™ 
r , nt : on . J that in one, fome occult, and (as it were) involved 

jations. things 
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things are unfolded and opened; in the other, things 
ready and open are judged. But where there are fuch 
Anticipations as ought to be, then what will follow 
or not follow from them, or what agrees or difagrees 
with them, is perfpicuoufly difccrned, and natmally 
inferred, without any Artifice, or Dialeftick Con- 
ftrudlion j wherefore we need only take care, that 
the Anticipation which we have of things be clear 
and diltindt. 

CANON IV. 

That which is unman feft ought to be donorftrated cut 
of the Anticipation of a thing nsanifejl. 

This is the fame we faid even now,' That the An¬ 
ticipations of Things from which we infer fomething, 
and thinking upon which we make Sumptions or Pro- 
pofitions, which are Maxims or Principles, by which 
that which is inferred or concluded is conceived to be 
demonftrated, be perfpicuous and manifeft. For, 
Dimon/iration y is a Speech, which collefting by grant¬ 
ed Sumptions (or Propofstions,) brings to light a Truth 
not manifeji before. Thus, to demonftrate that there 
is Vacuum, which is not manifeft. fuppofing the An¬ 
ticipation of Tacuum, and the Anticipation of a ma- 
nifelt thing (Motion) thefe Sumptions are premifed. 
If there is Motion, there is Tacuum, but there is Mo¬ 
tion, and then is inferred, therefore there is alfo Ta¬ 
in this place. Motion is taken for the Argument, 
Medium, or Sign, which properly ought to be a fen- 
iible thing: For the Senfe is that, according to which 
it is necdlary to make a Conjecture by Ratiocinati¬ 
on, ultimately to that which is unmanifeft, altho’ 
fuch a Sign or Medium hath not always a neceflary 
Connexion with that which is inferred, but is fome- 
times only contingent, or probable, and might be 
otherwife. 

Of this kind are many, frort\ which we argue 
chiefly in fuperior things, thofe being fuch as may be 
brought to pafs, not one way only, but many, as 
was hinted formerly. 

Hither alfo may be 1 referred that which I ufe to 
term i/oro/Aar, Equivalence, by which it is infer¬ 
red, that one of the Contraries being, the other ajfo 
muft be: And when I argue thus, if the Multitudes 
of Mortals be fo great, that of Immortals is no left; 
and if thofe things which deftroy be innumerable, 
thofe which preferve ought alfo to be innumera- 

Againft thofe who deny there is any Demonftra- 
tion, may be brought this Argument ; * Either you 
widerftand what Demonftration is, or you under¬ 
hand it not ? If you underftand and have the Notion 
tnereof, then there is Demonftration j but if you un- 

* Sixt. Empir. & adv Mathem, * Ibid. * Cic. de Nat.; 
* Ok of Laerr.ui, 10 IiS. 
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derftand it not, Why do you talk of that, whereof 
you have not any Knowledge? 

6 They who take away the Credit of the Senfe, 
and profels that nothing tan be known, being in the 
fame Ranks, do they not, when they confefs that 
they know nothing, imply they know not this very 
thing. Whether any thing can be known? We 
(hould not therefore contend againft them, that they 
walk backwards upon their Head : Yet if they af¬ 
firm they do, and I thereupon grant, that this is 
known by them, I have a fair Occafion to ask them, 
how, lmce before they faw nothing true in the 
things thcmfelvcs, they came to underftand what it 
was to know, and what to be ignorant ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Canons of Affetlion or Paffion ; the third Critery. 

T Aftly, concerning Affection (or Paffion) which 
~T ,s » as 1 fa,d » p leafure and Pain, there may be 
Four ' Canons. 

CANON r. 

All Plcafurc , which hath no Pain joined with it, is to 
be embraced. 

CANON II. 

All Pain, which bath no Pleafure joined with it, is to 
be Jkunned. 

CANON III. 

All Pleafure, which either hindreth a greater Plea¬ 
fure, or procureth a greater Pain is to befhunned. 

CANON IV. 

All Pain , which either putteth away a greater Pain , 
or procuretbesgreater Pleafure, is to be embraced. 

Of thefe we fhall fpeak more largely in the Ethicks. 
In the mean time, I fhall give this general Advertiie- 
ment concerning Pleafure: Pleafure is defirable of it- 
felf, becaufe it is Pleafure; Grief or Pain is always 
abhorred and avoidable, becaufe it is Pain ; whence, 

I conceive, a wife Man will have an Eye to this 
Exchange or Recompence, that he Ihun Pleafure, 
if it procure a Pain greater than itfelf; and undergo 
Pain, if it produce a_greater Pleafure. As for my 
own Part, I fliould forfake Pleafure, and covet 
Pain, either if Remorfe were annexed to the Plea- 
i. 19. -• S«xc. Emp. adr. Lot. * Locret. I. 4. v. 471, &c. 
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CHAP. V. 

Canons concerning the Ufe of Words. 

I Shall add fomething concerning the Ufe of Words, 
(which I defign’d to fpeak of tail) and d efpecial- 
ly that which concerns Difcourfe; for which, two 
Ca . .n- may from fufficient, one for the Speaker, 
the other for the Hearer : They are thefe; 

CANON I. 

When thou fp.akefl, make ufe of Words common and 
perfpicuous , Icjt either thy Aleaning be not known, 
tr thou neceffarily wafle the time in Explication. 

CANON II. 

When thou hearefl, endeavour to comprehend the Pow¬ 
er and Aleaning of the Words, lejl either their Ob- 
feurity keep thee in Ignorance, or their Ambiguity 
lead thee into Error. 

Above all, “ we ' muff know what things the 
“ Words fignify ; that we may have fomething, re- 
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fleding upon which, we may fafely difeern what- 
foever we either conceive, or feek, or doubt- 
otherwife, if all things Ihould efcape us undetermi¬ 
ned, they who would demonftrate any thing to us 
will proceed to infinite, and we ourfelves gain no- 
“ thing by our Difcourfe, but Words and empty 
“ Sounds. For it is neceflary, we have regard to 
“ the Notion and primary Signification of every 
“ Word, and that we need not any Demonftration 
“ to underftand that thing, in cafe we can pitch up- 
“ on any thing, to which we may refer that Point, 
“ about which our Enquiry, Doubt, or Opinionare 
“ bufied.” 

Hence it is, that the Method of enquiring after 
Truth, which is performed by a certain orderly Pro- 
cedure, ought fir it to preferibe certain Rules, by 
which that Affair may be performed, that fo the 
Difcourfers may agree, what it is concerning which 
they difcourfe. So that if any Man fhall not firft 
agree to this, but hath a Mind rather to cavil and 
trifle in wordifh Equivocation, he is not to be dif- 
courfed with, or ftill to be preft to explain himfelf, 
what ’tis he would be at; for by this means his jug¬ 
gling will be difeovered, and his Cavils will folve 
themfelves : Nor will he be able to intangle his Ad- 
verfary, but rather difcover himfelf a ridiculous So- 
phifter. 
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fuse, or a Ieffer Pain might be taken inftead of a “ 


The Second Part of PHILOSOPHY. 


PH r SICK-, or of NATURE. 


W E now come to Phyfsck ; which I ufually 
term Phyftology, for that it is a Difcourfe 
and Ratiocination about the Nature of 
things, in the Contemplation whereof it is wholly 
employ’d. 

We have already laid our Scope to be, that thro’ 
Perfpe£tion of the Nature of things, nothing of Di- 
fturbance, either from Meteors, or from Death, or 
from the unknown Ends of Defires, or any other 
way, may arife unto us. Now the things which 
this Contemplation fathoms being fo many, and fo 
various, it feems very profitable, that (fome being 
engaged in the more profound Study of the liberal 
Difciplines, or, through fome other Bufinefs, not 
having Leifure to know every thing particularly and 
tx a&ly,) we have ready at leaft * “ fome proper 


“ Compendium of the whole-Science of Nature, that 
“ whenfosver they will apply their Minds to the 
“ chief Arguments of things, they may be affiftant 
“ to themfelves, according to the Meafure of their 
“ Knowledge, in Contemplation of Nature. 

“ Befides, to thofe who have made a greater Pro- 
“ grefs in the Speculation of all things, whereof Phy- 
“ fiology treateth, it is very ufcful, by fome com- 
“ pendlous I lea, to preferve the Memory of the 
« things themfelves digefled under Heads: For it of- 
« ten happens, that we need a gereral Infpeflion of 
« things, but not a particular Difquifition. This 
“ Way therefore is to be obferved, and this Kind of 
“ Study continually ufed in exercifing the Memory, 
“ that our Attention to things may be conftant and 
« ready; and in the Forms of tilings or Notions, ge- 
“ nerally 


Laert. to- 3J. 
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« nerally comprehended and imprinted in the Mind, 
« and elfewhere thoroughly examined, according to 
« the firft Principles, and the Terms whereby th6y 
“ are explained. If any thing be particularly inqui- 
« red, it may be found ; for where fuch a Conftancy 
a an( i Readinefs is gotten, and the Mind is endu’d 
“ with a general and exquiflte Information, we are 
<t a bi e to underftand of a fudden whatfoever we 
«pleafe. I add, according to the Words-, Foraf- 
« much as it is not poflibfe, that a coherent Sum of 
« general Heads can be frequently repeated by Heart, 
« unlefs it fo contain every thing, as that it may be 
“ explicated in few Words, even if any thing come 
“to be examined particularly. 

“ Hence it is, this Courfe being moft profitable 
« to thofe who are inclin’d and addicted to Phyfio- 
“ logy, that I would advife them therein, (efpeci- 
“ ally if they enjoy a happy Life) that they frame 
“ to themfelves fome fuch Epitome and Information 
“ by general Heads.” But if they are not able of 
themfelves, that they get one elfewhere; of which 
kind we have freely compofed, for the Benefit of the 
Studious; hoping, that if what we have laid down 
be exactly remember’d as much as poflible, although 
a Man runs not out into all particular Arguments 
that may be difcufled, yet fhall he obtain a copious 
Knowledge, of Phyfiology, incomparably beyond 
other Men ; for he will of himfelf underftand many 
things in the more general Work, and, committing 
thofe to Memory, will help h.mfelf, and continual¬ 
ly profit. 

For thefe are of fuch a Kind, that fuch as have 
made no little Difcuflion of Particulars, and addi£t- 
ed themfelves perfectly to thefe Contemplations, may 
thereby be enabled to raife and compleat more Dif- 
fertations of all Nature ; and whofoever of them are 
throughly vers’d in thefe, revolving them tacitly 
within themfelves, may be able in a moment, and 
quietly, to over-run whatfoever is moft confiderable 
ill Phyfiology. 

But not to ftay longer in the Entry, there being 
fo many (as I lay) and various things contained in 
Phyfiology, it will be convenient to divide them in¬ 
to fome principal Seilions, which may afterwards be 
purfued particularly ; and every thing which efpeci- 
ally belongs to any one of them, may be referred to 
it. 

Thefe Sections may be Four. The Firft, Of the 
Univerfe, or the Nature of Things, which compri- 
leth this World, and all other things that are beyond 
it. The Second, Of the World, this wherein we 
are, and by which we may conjecture of the innu¬ 
merable others. The Third, Of inferior Things, the 
Earth, to which we adhere, and of the things in it. 
The Fourth, Of fublime Things, which are feen and 
produced above the Earth, and upwards from it. 

* L»rt. jo. 30. * Ibid. 

1 bucrct. lib, 1. t. 4*3, 
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sect. r. 

Of the Univerfe, or the Nature of Things. 

Hr O begin then with the Univerfe: It is manifeft, 
1 that it is fo named, forafmuch as it containeth 
all things, even others befides this World. Whence 
it is alfo termed the Whole , and the All-, and we 
ufually call it, the Sum of Things, and the Nature of 
Things. 

We muft firft fpeak generally. Of the things where¬ 
of the Univerfe conft/ls ; Next, Of what the fo many 
Things in the Univerfe are made ; Thirdly, By what 
they are made-. Fourthly, What Kind they are of 
when made ; Fifthly, How they are made -, Laftly, 
How they perijh. 

CHAP. I. 

That the Univerfe confijls of Body, and Vacuum, 
or Place. 

Tj' I R S T therefore, » the Univerfe conft/ls of Body 
and Vacuum b ; neither can there be conceived 
any third Nature befides thefe. 

Now c Body is underflood by conceiting a certain vajl 
Heap (as it were) of Magnitude (or Bignefs) likewife 
of Figure, Rrfftance, (that is. Solidity, and Impe¬ 
netrability) and Gravity ; withal, to be fuch, as it 
only can touch and be touched. 

4 Emptinefs, or Vacuum, which is oppofed to Bo¬ 
dy, and only or properly, and in itfelf, is incorporeal, 
is underflood by Negation of thefe ; and chiefly from 
being of an intadile Nature, and void of all Solidity, 
and can fnffer nor a£i any thing, but only afford a mojl 
free Motion to Bodies pajfng through it. 

For this is ' that Nature, which being deflitute of 
Body, is called Vacuum ; taken up by a Body, Place j 
pnjfed through by a Body, Region ; confider’d as dilfu- 
fed. Interval or Space. 

1 That there are Bodies in the Univerfe, Senfe at- 
tcjls ; whence it is necejfary to deduce ConjeSlurc from 
other Principles, to that which is unmanifc/l, as Ifor¬ 
merly touched. Certainly, all thefe things which we 
behold, which we touch, which we turn up and 
down, which we ourfelves are, are nothing but Bo¬ 
dies. 

But that there is Vacuum alfo, is hence manife/f , 
that if it were not in Nature, Bodies would neither 
have where to be, nor any way to perform their Moti¬ 
ons ; whereas that they are moved, is evident. 

< Doubtlefs if all were full, and the Matter of 
things crouded, as it were, together, it could not be, 
but that all things muft be immoveable ; for neither 
would any thing be moved, but it muft thruft for- 
4 L 2 ward 
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ward all things; nor woulJ there be Place left, 
whereinto any things might be thruft. For whe:e- 
as Come nnfwer, That Fifties therefore can move, 
becaule they can leave a Place behind them, into 
which the Water, being thruft forward, and giving 
place, are received ; they obferve not, that the firft 
Impulfion forward could never begin, becaufe there 
is not yet any Place, neither behind, nor befide, 
whereinto the Water may be received. So as it is 
neceflary, there fliould be little empty Intervals of 
Space within things, efpccialiy the fluid, into which 
the little Particles being driven may be fo received, 
that, by the Comprcflion, Place may be made ; to¬ 
wards which, the impelling Body may be moved for¬ 
ward, and, in th" Interim, leave Place behind, in¬ 
to which the comprcfled Fluid may dilate itfelf, and, 
as it were, flow back. 

h I pafs by ether Arguments, as. That Thunder 
or Sound were not able to pal's through Walls, nor 
Fire to penetrate into Iron, Gold, at.d the reft of 
Metals, unlefs in theft there were feme vacuous little 
Spaces intermingled. Befidcs, forafmnch as Grav ity 
is proper to Bodies, the Weight of things could not 
be made greater or Idler, if it were not according to 
their hav ing more or lefs Vacuity intermixed. 

Now Vacuum being incorporeal, is fo penetrated 
by Bi.die.'; whether exiftir.g in it, or gliding by it, 
tiiat it remains unchang’d, and preferves the fame 
Dimenfions to which it is adequate. Whence a 
ftraight Line, taken in Vacuum, is indeed ftraight; 
but not fo, that it.becomes crooked with the Body 
which fills it, bccaufe Vacuum is neither moveable in 
whole nor in part. 

Whence it comes, that whereas the Notion of 
Place is, to teceive the things placed to be co-ex- 
tended with it; not to be moved with it, nor to for- 
fake it; left either the Body be moved, yet not 
change Place; or change Place, yet not be moved : 
Tt therefore is only compatible to Vacuum to have the 
Nature of Place, forafmuch as it only, both by its 
corporeal Dimenfions, Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
is co-extended with the thing placed in Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, and exactly adjufted to it. Be- 
fidcs, it is fo immoveable, that whether the Body 
come to it, or go from it, or ftay in it, it continu¬ 
ed! the fame, and invariable. 

That I faid, ; No third Nature hfide can be ccn- 
n it is foi this Reaftm, that whether we take to 
be cor.cei'. t.i c.mbreherfi-jtij, (in which manner the 
things, v.l.ioh by themftives, and directly fall into 
our Knowledge, are perceived) cr comparatively to 
tl.-ofe tl.lnrs which arc conceived, (after which manner 
thole thing-; arc tin ierftood, which are known only 
bv Proportion, as was faid about Anticipation) what- 
foever it he that is conceived, either it hath feme 
Bulk and Solidity, and fo is a Body ; or it is void of 
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all Bulk and SoliJity, anJ fo it is Vacuum ; which is 
to be underftood, in caje you conceive it as certain by 
its fefexi/lcnt, fubjiftent, coherent Nature, and not as 
feme Adjunct or Accident thereof. 

For fince k an Adjunct is a Property, which can¬ 
not be taken from the thing to which it belongs, 
without Deftru&ion of the thing ; as Taciility from 
Body, Inta£lility from Vacuum ; and in a more fa¬ 
miliar Example, as Weight from a Stone, Heat 
from Fire, Moifture from Water : But an Accident 
is that, whole Prefence or Abfence violates not the 
Intes'iity of the Nature, as Liberty and Servitude, 
Poverty and Riches, War and Peace, iac. There¬ 
fore they conftitute not fome third Nature, diflincl 
from corporeal and incorporeal, but only are as 
fomething appertaining to one of thefe. 

C II A P. II. 

That the Univerfe is Infinite, Immoveable, and Im¬ 
mutable. 

N OW 1 the Univcr/c , confifting of Vacuum and 
Body, is Infinite ; for that which is Finite hath 
a Bound-, that which hath a Bound, is feen from feme 
other thing ; or may be feen from out of an Interval 
beyond, or without it. But the Univerfe is not feen 
out of any other things beyond it ; for there is no Inter¬ 
val, or Space, which it containeth not within itfelf, 
othervvifo it could not be an Univerfe, if it did not 
contain all Space ; therefore neither hath it any Extre¬ 
mity. Now that which hath no Extremity hath no 
End, and that which hath no End doubtlefs is not Fi¬ 
nite, but Infinite. 

This is confirmed; ! " for if you imagine an Extre¬ 
mity, and fuppofe fome Man placed in it, who with 
great Force throws a Dart towards its utmoft Surface, 
the Dart will cither go forward, or not, but be for¬ 
ced to ftay. If it go forward, there is Place beyond ; 
whcrefoic the Extremity was not there where v. e de¬ 
fin'd it : If not, therefore there is fomething beyond 
which hinders the Motion, and fo again the Extre¬ 
mity was not in the fore-defigned Place. 

Moreover, " this Infinity belonging to the Univerfe 
is fuel), both in the Mult itude of Bodies, and the Mag¬ 
nitude of Vacuum ; nay, in Infinites thrufting them- 
feives forward mutually, alternately, or in order. 
“ For if Vacuum were Infinite, and Bodies I inite, 
“ then Bodies, which are in perpetual Motion, (as 
“ zvc Jhall anon declare) would reft no where, but 
“ be dil'perfedly carried through the infinite Vacuum, 
c < as having nothing to flop them, and reft ram 
“ them, by various Repercuffions. But if the / a- 
“ cuum were finite, the Bodies infinite, then there 
“ would not be Place large enough for the infinite 
“ Bodies to exift in. 
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“ Hence 0 we ought not fo to attribute to the U- 
“ niverfe , or infinite Space, the being above or be- 
u ]ovv, as if there were any thing in tie Univerfe 
“ hUfieft, or any thing loweft j the former, by 
1; CO Mceiving the Space over our Head not to be cx- 
1. tended to infinite ; the latter, by imagining that 
u w hich is under our Feet not to be of infinite Ex¬ 
it tent ; as if both that which is above, and that 
“ which is below, were terminated with fome one 
n an d the fame Point ; as it happens with us, or the 
« Middle of this World, one of its extreme Parts 
“ being imagin’d higheft, the other loweft; for in 
11 Infinite, which hath neither Extremes nor Mid- 
“ die, this cannot be imagin’d. 

“ Wherefore it is better to afliime fome one Mo¬ 
lt tion, which may be underftood to proceed upwards 
ti into Infinite, and in like manner another which 
it downwards; although that Moveable, which 
i< from us is carried up towards the Places over our 
n Heads, meet a thoufand times the Feet of thofe 
“ who are above, and (conceiting other IVorlds) think 
it it comet from below, or which from us is carried 
«< towards that Quarter, which is under our Feet, 
tt to the Heads of thofe who are below us, and who 
« are thence apt to imagine, that it comes from above: 

“ Notwithftanding which Imagination of theirs, ei- 
“ ther of thefe oppofite Motions, taken entirely, is 
“ rightly conceived to be of infinite Extent. 

“ To thefe is confentaneous, That p the Univerfe 
“ was ever fuch as it now is, and fuch as it now is 
“ Ihall ever be } for there is nothing into which, 
“ lefing the Nature of the Univerfe , it may beebang- 
« ed ; and befides the Univeife, which containcth all 
« things, there is nothing, which by afliiulting it, 

“ can caufe an Alteration in it.” 

Rightly therefore is the Univerfe efteemed as im¬ 
moveable, there being no Place beyond it, into which it 
nay be moved. So alfo immutable, forafmuch as it 
admits neither Decreafe nor Increafe, and is void of 
Generation and Corruption ; and therefore is eternal, 
not having Beginning, nor End of Duration. 

And indeed many things in it are moved and 
changed ; but whatsoever Motions and Mutations 
you conceive, they bear no Proportion, if compar’d 
with the Immenfity of the Univerfe itfelf. Nor is 
therefore the whole Univerfe either moved into any 
other Place, or changed into any other thing; does 
it therefore not perfevere to be ever the fame which 
it ever was r For the Motions and Mutations in it 
were always alike ; fo as it may be faid. That there 
is nothing new done in the Univerfe, more than what 
was already done in the Infinity of Tune. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Divine Nature in the Univerfe. 

U u T before we fpcak of things in the Univerfe 
which are generated and corrupted, and of the 
Principles whereof they are made, it is fit to premife, 
and put, as a By-difcourfe, a Treac.fe concerning 
Divine Nature; as weli for the Excellency of that 
Nature, as for that, although it be of the fame with 
corporeal Nature, yet is it not fo much a Body, as 
a certain thing like a Body, as having nothing com¬ 
mon to it with other Bodies, that is, with tranfito- 
iy, or generated, and perilhable things. Now it 
firft being ufually queftion’d concerning the Divine 
Nature, whether theie beany in the Univerfe; yet 
the thing feems as if it ought not at all to he called in 
queftion, forafmuch as Nature herfelf hath imprint¬ 
ed a Notion of the Gods in our Minds : For what 
Nation is there, or what Kind of Men, which with¬ 
out Learning have not fome Prtenotion of the 
Gods l 

Wherefore, feeing it is an Opinion not taken up 
by any Inftitution, Cuftom, or Law, but the firm 
Confent of all Men, none excepted, we mu ft necef- 
farilv un.lerftand that there are Gods, becaufe we 
have the Knowledge of them ingrafted, or rather in¬ 
nate in us. But that, concerning which the Nature 
of all Men agreeth, mull necelFarily be true ; there¬ 
fore it is to be acknowledged, that there are Gods. 

s Indeed Men may feem, when they beheld the 
Courfe of the Heavens, and the various Seafons of 
the Year, to wheel about, and return in certain Or¬ 
der, and were not abie to know by what Caules it 
were performed, to have recurr’d to this Refuge, to 
attribute all things to the Gods, and make them 
obey their Beck, placing them w ilhal in Heaven, 
for that they beheld in Heaven the Revolution of 
Sun, Moon, and Stars ; but how could they attri¬ 
bute thefe to the Gods, unlels they had firft known 
that there were Gods ? 

“ r Did they not rather derive a Knowledge of the 
“ Gods from the Apparitions of Dreams? Certain- 
“ ly they might by fome great Images incurring to 
“ them under human Forms, by Dreams, conceive 
“ that there are indeed fome Gods endued with fuch 
“ a human Form;” they nvght, I fay, not fo much 
in Sleep, as when awake they called to mind, that 
thofe excellent Images laid appeared to them in Sleep 
fo majeftick, of fo fubtlc a Compofure, and fo well 
proportion’d in Shape, conceive that there is no Re¬ 
pugnance, nay, that there was a Nteefiity, that 
fomcwherc there lhouid be things of like Nature 
with thefe, capable alfo of Senfe or Undcrftanding, 
* becaufe they fancied them moving their Limbs, and 
fpeaking. 


• Laert. ibid. 
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Tpeaking. And thofe alfo Immortal, becaufe their 
Shape was always prefent to their Apprehenfions, be¬ 
caufe their Form remain’d ftill the dime, and was of 
fuch Grandeur, that they feem’d not eafy convinci- 
ble but there were fuch; moreover, Blefled, foraf- 
much as they neither fear Death, nor take any pains 
in effecting their Works. 

* They might alfo by Difcourfe ufe that iowe/d*, 
or Equivalence , by which when we treated of the 
Criteries, we affirmed it was concluded, that if the 
multitude of Mortals were fo great , that of Immortals 
was not lefs ; and if thofe things which deftroy be innu¬ 
merable, thofe which prefcrve ought alfo to be innume¬ 
rable. 

u Which way foever it came, we have this cer¬ 
tainly by Praenotion, That we think the Gods are 
blefled and immortal : lt For the fame Nature which 
“ gave us Information of the Gods themfelves, im- 
“ printed alfo in our Minds, that we efteem them 
“ Blefled and Eternal.” YVhich if it be fo, our O- 
pinion is truly laid down, “ w What is Eternal and 
“ Blefled, neither is troubled with any Bufinels it- 
“ felf, nor troubles any other; therefore not poflef- 
“ fed with Favour or Anger : for all fuch are weak.” 

And if we fought no further than to worlhip the 
Gods pioufly, and to be free from Superftition, what 
we have faid were fufficient; for the excellent Nature 
of the Gods is worlhippecfby the Piety of Men, as 
being Eternal and moft Blefled. For to whatever 
is excellent. Veneration is due; and all Fear, pro¬ 
ceeding from the Power and Anger of the Gods, 
would be expelled ; for it is underftood, that Anger 
and Favour are far fcparate from a blefled immortal 
Nature ; which being removed, no Fears hang over 
us as to the Gods. But for Confirmation of this 
Opinion, the Soul enquires after the Form and the 
Life, and the Aiiiion of Mind, and Agitation in 
God. 

“ * As to the Form, Nature partly inftru<£ls us, 
“ partly Reafon ; for by Nature, all of us, of all 
“ Nations, have no other Form but human of the 
“ Gods. For what other Forms ever occur to any 
“ Man, waking or fleeping ? But not to reduce all 
“ things to their firft Notions, Reafon itfelf declares 
“ the fame. For feeing it is proper to the moft ex- 
“ cellent Nature, either becaufe it is blefled, or be- 
“ caufe it is fempiternal, that it be moft beautiful, 
“ what Compofttion of Limbs, what Conformity 
“ of Lineaments, what Figure, what Form can be 
“ more beautiful than the human ? 

“ Now if the F igure of Men excelleth the Form 
“ of all things animate, and God is animate, cer- 
“ tainly he is of that F'igure which is the moft beau- 
“ tiful of all. And forafmuch as it is manifeft, that 
“ the Gods are moft blefled ; and none can be blef- 
“ fed without Virtue, nor Virtue confift without 

• Cic. dc Nat. Deer. 1. iq. ■ Ibid. 1. 17. » Lacrt. 
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“ Reafon, nor Reafon confift in any Figure but that 

“ of Man, we mull acknowledge, that the Gods 
“ are of human Form.” ' ’ 

But when 1 fay, that the Gods are of the Form 
of a Man, and of an animate Being, Do I therefore 
attribute fuch a Body to them, as ordinarily M en 
and animate Beings have ? By no means: “ For 
“ God is not a thing, as Plato fays, merely incor- 
“ poreal; becaufe what kind of thing that is, can- 
“ not be underftood; for then he mull neceflarily 
“ want Senfe, he muft want Prudence, he mud 
“ want Pleafure; all which we comprehend together 
“ with the Notion of the Gods : ” But neither is he 
therefore a grofs Body, no not the moft fubtle that 
can be coagmentated of Atoms ; but he is altogether 
a Body of his own Kind, which indeed is not feen by 
Senfe, but by the Mind j nor is he of a certain Soli¬ 
dity, nor compofed of Number, but confifts of Ima¬ 
ges perceived by Companion ; and which, compar'd 
with thofe that ordinarily occur, and are called Bo¬ 
dies, may be faid “ to be (not Body, but) as before I 
“ faid, Refemblance of Body; and (for Example) 
“ not to have Blood, but a certain Refemblance of 
« Blood.” 

In the mean time, I muft intimate by the way, 
that y he is not fuch a Kind of Body as is coagmenta- 
ted of Atoms ; for then he could not be fempiternal, 
and upon his Generation would follow Corruption ; 
upon his Concretion, Dilfipation j and fo he could 
not be fempiternal. Thus there are four things to be 
efteemed Eternal and ‘ Incorruptible ; the Univcrfe, 
which hath no Place into which it can fall j Vacuum, 
which cannot be touch’d, nor receive any Blow; 
the Matter of things, which unlefs it did fubfift un¬ 
changed, thofe things which are difiolved would go 
away into nothing ; and the Divine Nature, which 
is inconcrete, and, by reafon of its Tenuity, cannot 
be touched nor ftruck. 

Hence one of the Natural Philofophers was in a 
great Error, when he laid. That the Nature of the 
Gods is liich, as to diftufe, and fend forth Images 
out of itfelf; for in this manner, fomewhat might 
be fo taken out of it, as that it might be admitted 
diflolvable. But 1 feme have mifinterpreted our 
Meaning, when, upon our admitting many Worlds, 
and faying, that there are Tntermundia, that is, In¬ 
tervals between the Words, they affirm we place the 
Gods in the Intermundia, left they Ihould receive 
any Injury by the World’s Ruin. For as Vacuum , 
fo is the Nature of the Gods more fubtle, than to 
fear any harm from Bodies ; which if it did fear, in 
no Place were it more to be feared than in the Inter¬ 
mundia, when the World Ihould come to be diflol- 
ved. 

Neither can we defign in what Places the Gods 
live, feeing that this our World is not a Seat worthy 
of 

ibid. * Cic. de Nat. DeOr. 1. 18. » Ladtant. de gra. Dei. 
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0 f them : But we cah only fay in general, fuch as 
jj, e Poets defcribe Olympus ; fuch are, wlierefoever 
,},ey be, the blefled and quiet Seats of the Gods. 

a iVhtrt Showers not fall , nor Pf'tnds unruly blow , 
Where neither blajling Frojl, nor hoary Snow 
Rife the Place ; but Heaven is ever bright, 
Spreading his glorious Smiles with chearful Light. 

k “ Hereupon it being further demanded, what 
« kind of Life that of the Gods is, and what State 
<i of Age they enjoy, it may be anfwered. That 
« certainly, than which nothing can be more hap- 
it py, nothing more abundant in all Goods, can be 
« imagined. For God doth nothing, he is not en- 
“ tangled in any Employments, he undertakes no 
« Works, but joyeth in his own Wifclom and Vir- 
“ tue. He knows for certain that he fhall ever be 
« in Pleafures, both greateft and eternal. This 
it God we juftly ftile Blefled, who ourfelves place a 
« blefled Life in Serenity of Mind, and in Difen- 
« gagement from all Buflnefs ; but not, fuch as others 
« do defcribe him. Laborious, involved in great and 
« troublefome Employments.” 

CHAP. IV. 

Of Firjl Matter, or of the Principles of Compound 
Things In the Univerfe. 

N OW to refume and purfue our Difcourfe : 

Forafmuch as in the firft place ’tis manifeft bv 
Senfe, that in Nature many things are generated, 
and many corrupted ; therefore we muft conclude, 
that hereto is requir’d Matter, of which things may 
be generated, and into which they may be refolved : 
for 1 of nothing, nothing is made ; and into nothing , 
nothing goes away. For if fomething were made ef 
nothing, every thing might be produced from any thing, 
as not requiring Seeds ; and if that which perijbeth did 
go into nothing, all things would perifli abfolutely , 
there not remaining thefe things into which they were 
dijfolved. 

Befides, forafmuch as we affe<Sl to know the Na¬ 
ture of any thing generated or made, it is firft de¬ 
manded, whether it be fome thing one and Ample, 
or compounded of fome things which thetnfelves are 
Ample and precedent. It is manifeft, that nothing 
generated or made can be one and Ample, feeing 
that it hath Parts of which it was made up, and into 
which again it may be difiolved, which therefore are 
precedent and more Ample; and if they ftill be com¬ 
pounded, they may be conceived to confift of thofe, 
which at length are the firft and moft fimple. 

Thus again it appears, that 4 of Bodies, fome are 
Concretions , or (if you like it tetter) concrete or 

* Lticrct. 3. T. so. 1 Cie. loc. cit. « Lacrt. so. 38. 
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compounded Bodies; others, of which Concretions, or 
compounded Bodies, are made. Thefe, if firft and 
fimple, are the firft Matter of Things, and are term¬ 
ed Principles, and, by the later Authors, Elements 
aHo. 

Thefe Principles, or firft Things of all, muft be 
fimple uncompounded Bodies, (or rather Atoms) and 
indiviftble, or not refolvable by any Force, and con- 
fequently immutable , or in themfelves void of all 
Mutation. I mean, if it fhallfo come to pafs, as that 
in the Diflolution of Compounds, all things go not 
into nothing, but that there confijl and perfevtre a cer¬ 
tain Nature, full, or void of facuity, and therefore 
folid ; which being fuch, it cannot in any part, or by 
any means, admit a Diverfon, and fo be dijfolved. 

Wherefore it is necejfary, that thofe which are called 
the Principles of compounded Bodies , be, as of a Na¬ 
ture, full, (olid, and immutable, fo wholly indivife- 
ble i whence we ufe to call them Atoms. We term 
it an Atom, not as being the lead, that is, as it were 
a Point, (for it hath a Magnitude) but for that it 
cannot be divided, it being incapable of fuftering, 
and void of Vacuity. So that he who faith. Atom , 
names that which is free from a Blow, and can fuf- 
fer nothing; and which is invifible indeed by reafon 
of its Littlenefc, but indivifible by reafon of its Soli¬ 
dity. 

CHAP. V. 

That there are Atoms in Nature, which are the Prin¬ 
ciples of Compound Bodies. 

T HAT' there are Atoms, the Reafon alledged 
fufficiently convinceth : for, feeing that Nature 
makes nothing of nothing, and reduceth nothing to 
nothing, there muft remain in the Difiolution of 
compound Bodies fomething that is incapable of fur¬ 
ther Diflolution. Certainly, if you fay that it is ftill 
diflolvable, or divifible, it will be neceflary, by fub- 
dividing, to come at laft to fomething that is folid, 
and incapable of Divifion ; fince that neither Nature 
itfelf doth diflblve things infinitely, but ftays in fome 
laft things ; nor can Body admit of an infinite Di¬ 
vifion. 

r “ In a finite Body, doubtlefs there cannot be 
** Parts of infinite, either Multitude or Magnitude 3 
** wherefore there cannot be underftood to be per- 
** formed in it, not only that Divifion into infinite, 
“ which is made into lefs, or by Parts always lefler, 
“ and proceeds,ever obferving the fame Proportion of 
“ Divifion ; but alfo that Progreffion into infinite, 
“ which is made by proceeding not always by lefler, 
“ but by equal, or thofe which are called determinate 
“ Parts.” For fince infinite Parts muft needs be 
admitted to ferve for an infinite Divifion, how can 
there be infinite of them in a finite Body ? 

“ He 

4 Ibid. 10, 40. ; Ibid. 10. 38. J Ibid. 10. 56* 
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“ He certainly v»ho once bath faid, that in every 
“ thing there are Parts infinite in Number, is not 
“ able further to underftand and declare how that 
“ Magnitude, whereof he fpeaks, comes to be finite. 

“ For whether the Parts that a Divifiontrr Progref- 
“ fion may be made into infinite be determinate, 

“ (that is, equal among themfelves) or indeterminate, 
“ (that is, always lefler) it is manifeft that the Mag- 
“ nitude, whofe Parts they are, and which confilts, 
“ and is compounded of them, muft indeed be infi- 

“ And finceon the other fide,a finite Magnitude raa- 
“ nifeltly hath an Extreme or lajl Part, eafy to be per¬ 
il ceiv.d and Jhewn, unlefs this Part may befeenby it- 
“ f c lf, and as the lalt, we cannot, although we ftiould 
“ fubdivide it, underftand any other Part, which (hould 
“ be thought the latt rather than this ; for that with 
u as much Rcnfon will be divijible. Whence it will 
“ come, that by proceeding further, and confequent- 
“ ly towarJs an extreme Part into infinite, we can 
“ never arrive, not even by thought, to that part 
“ which is the lalt, nor be able to over-run, by Pro- 
“ even t ^ >e ^ ca ft Space” 

Add - to this, That unlefs in Diftolutions there did 
remain little Bodies, fo folid as that they cannot be 
diflohed by any Foice, the Difference between Body 
and Facuum could not be fufticiently underftood, in- 
afmuch as nothing of Body, by infinite Attenuation, 
would be capable to relift; by which means too all 
things would hi come weak or loft, and nothing could 
be made hard, feeing that Solidity only is the Foun¬ 
dation cl liardnelr. Neither need we fcruple, as if 
Kcajfe Atoms ate folid, fuft things cannot be made 
cl tl.im, for they may be made l'oit by Intermiftion 

tut, and ) itid to the Touch. 

Add alfo the diterfe Sorts of Conftancy in Na¬ 
ture, as in carrying on Animals always to certain 
Bounds of Strength, Augmentation and Life ; in 
imprinting always tire fame Diftimitions and Marks 
of every particular hi;.d; which flic could not do, 
i; fhedid not ule Principles certain and conftant, and 
therefore not obnoxious to Dilldlution and Muta- 
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f,! tht Properties of Atoms ; andfirfi, of thiir Alag- 

A Lthough all Atoms, by rcafon of this Solidity, 
may ieem to be of one and the fame Nature, 
yet have they fume Adjuncts or Properties, and cer¬ 
tain 1 Qualities, by which they may differ among 
themfelves; fuch only arc Magnitude, Figure, and 
JVeight ; and if there be any brjiile which arc neccjfa- 
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rily ally'd to Figure, as rouglinefs and fmoothnefs; 
for Colour, Ileat, Cold, and the reft of the Quali¬ 
ties, are not fuch as are proper to Atoms , but to Com¬ 
pounds , and arifing partly out of the Adjuncts 
partly the Accidents of Atoms, of which we (hall 
(peak hereafter. 

This in brief, at prefent : If k Colour (for Exam¬ 
ple) were in the Atoms themfelves, it would be as 
intranfmutable as they are ; and fo the things confut¬ 
ing of Atoms, that are of one Colour could not 
change that, and appear under another; whereas we 
obferve the contrary happens; for the Sea foamin'’ 
looks white, it being otherwile of a green Colour*- 
which doubtlefs if it were in it by reafon of grten A- 
toms, could not be changed into a white Colour. 
For whereas fome fay. That Contraries are made of 
Contraries, it is fo far from being fo, that White will 
fooner be produced out of no Colour at all, than out 
of Black. Better they, who conceive the Matter of 
Things, that it may undergo Variety of Colours 
and other Qualities, ought to be void of them ; as we 
chufe that Oil which is moft free from any Scent to 
make Perfumes of. 

But to touch a little every Property of the Atoms: 
Whereas in the firft place I attribute Magnitude to 
them, I mean not any Magnitude; for the largeft 
Atom is not fo great as to be perceptible by Sight; 
but that Magnitude which, altho’ it be below the 
Reach of Senle, yet is of fome Bignefs, (for if A- 
toms were Points void of all Magnitude, no Body of 
any Magnitude could be made up of them.) Whence 
I ule to lay of an Atom, that it is fome fmall thing, 
theieby, as it were, not excluding all Magnitude 
from it, but the larger Size only. 

Neither 1 can it be obje&ed, That the Magnitude 
of Atoms is not perceived by the Senfes, fmee we 
muft neccflarily confels, there are innumerable things 
invifible; for can we fee the Wind, Heat, Cold, 
Odour, Sound, or the little Bodies, by whofe Arri¬ 
val to the Senfe thefe are perceived ? Can we fee the 
little Bodies of Moifture, by which Garments hung 
by the Water-fide arc moiftened, yet being fpread a- 
broad are dried ? Can we fee thofe which are rulib’d 
off from a Long Ring-worm, from a Wheel tlut 
turns round, from a Plough-(hare in ploughing, from 
a Stone which a Drop hollows, which a Tread dimi- 
nifheth, or thofe by which a Plant or Anim.il 
grows in its Youth, decays in its old Age, and the 
like ? 

“ Yet m we muft not think that all Atoms are of 
“ the fame Magnitude; it is more confonant to Rea- 
“ fon, that amongft them there be fome greater, 
“ others Itflcr; and, this admitted, a Reafon may be 
“ given of molt things that happen about the Paf- 
“ lions of the Mind, and about the Senfes.” 


V. jaS. 
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That" there may be an incompnehenfible Variety 
of Magnitudes beyond the Reach of Senfe, may aWo 
beunderftoodeven from this, forafmuch as there are 
fome little Animals, whofe third part, if we imagine 
them divided, would be invHible; nevertheleis, to 
the Compofition of them an incomprehenfible Num¬ 
ber of Parts is neceflary. For how many muft there 
be to make the Entrails, the Eyes, the Joints, the 
Soul; to conftitute all Parts, without which we can¬ 
not underftand there (hould be any living, fenfitive, 
moving Animal ? 

Whether may not (to ufe a grols Example,) this 
Variety be comprehended from thofe dully Motes 
which the Beams of the Sun, coming in at a Win¬ 
dow, difcover? For whereas without fuch Beams 
all things are alike dark, yet they coming in, there 
appeareth an innumerable Company of little Bodies, 
in fuch manner, as that there is an evident difference 
between the greater and the lefler; neverthelefs, I fay 
not, (as fome conceive) that thefe Kinds of little Bo¬ 
dies are Atoms, for in the lead of them are contained 
many Myriads of Atoms; I only ufe them by way 
of Comparifon, that whereas the whole Nation (a3 
it were) of Atoms is impervious, and dark, even to 
the lharpeft: Sight, yet we may underftand it to be 
fo illuflrated by the Beams of Reafon, that the A- 
toms may be'pcrfeCtly feen by the Mind, and that 
we may conceive there are feveral Degrees of Mag¬ 
nitudes in them. 

Hence 0 it happens, that as in a great and meafu- 
rable Magnitude we take fomething, which, that it 
may be the common Meafure, muft have (he Pro¬ 
portion of the leaft, as a Foot, a Digit, a Barly- 
corn ; and in fenfible Magnitude, we take alfo fome- 
thing which is accounted the leaft as to Senfe, as the 
little Creature called Acar'ts j fo in intelligible Mag¬ 
nitude, fuch as is that of the Atom, we may take 
fomerhing which in it is efteemed (as it were) the 
leaft; fuch as in an Atom may be conceived the very 
Point in which a (harp Angle is terminated. 

But v this Difference there is between the leaft, 
under the Notion of Meafure, and the leaft of thofe 
which are fenfible and intelligible, that the former, 
by its Repetition, may be underftood to be adequa- 
ted to the whole Magnitude ; but theft latter are 
conceiv’d as certain individual Points, which either 
are Bounds of Magnitudes, or certain Connexures 
(as it were) fo interpos’d between the Parts, as that 
they have only certain Refpe&s to the Parts connect¬ 
ed on each Side, though they are fuch, that a Begin¬ 
ning of Menfuration cannot be made from them. For 
nothing hinders but that we may, by the Mind, 
frame fome Dimenfions in an Atom. 

Although, when as we fay, there are Parts or 
Connexures in an Atom, it is not fo to be under- 
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flood, as if at any time they were disjoined, and af¬ 
terwards united ; but we do it, to declare that in an 
Atom there is a true Magnitude confifting of Parts, 
though withal they iiave that Difference from com¬ 
pound things, that their Parts can only bediftinguifk- 
ed by Defignation, not by Separation ; forafmuch as 
they cohere by a natural, indivifible, and perpetual 
Connexion. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Figure of Atoms. 

AS’ concerning Figure , which is the Bound of 
■f*' Magnitude, it is firft neceflary, that in Atoms 
it be manifold ; or, that Atoms amongft themfelves 
be varioufly figured. This is proved, forafmuch as 
all natural things framed of them. Men, Beafts, 
Birds, Fifties, Plants, (Ac. are varioufly figured, not 
only in refpeCl of their Genus , but of every particu¬ 
lar Species or Individuum ; for there are not any two 
fb like one another, but that if you mind them exact¬ 
ly, you will find fome Differences by which they 
are diftinguifhed. 

Again, Forafmuch T as the Kinds of Figures in A- 
toms are incomprehenfible for Number , for they are 
round, oval, lenticular. Hat, gibbous, oblong, coni¬ 
cal, hooked, fmooth, rough, briftly, quadrilateral, 
(Ac. as well regular as irregular, without any Deter¬ 
mination poflible to the Intellect, yet they are not to 
be efteemed limply infinite in Number: For there 
would not be fo many and fo great Differences in con¬ 
crete things, if in the Atoms., of which they are com¬ 
pounded , there were fuch a Divcrfity of Figure as 
could be comprehended by the Mind. Yet the Diverfl- 
ties of Atoms cannot be abfolutely infinite, unlefs a Man 
conceive in Atoms a Magnitude, which is not only fo 
fmall as to efcape Senfe, but it is in reality infinitely 
little: For in Magnitude, or the Superficies of Mag¬ 
nitude, which is finite, cannot be underjlood Diverji- 
iies , which are infinite. 

But thirdly, although the Kinds of Figure be not 
infinite, yet are there in every Figuration, or Kind of 
Figure, Atoms fimply infinite in Number-, that is, 
there are infinite round Atoms, infinite oval, infinite 
pyramidal; for otherwife the Univerfe would not be 
infinite in Multitude of Atoms, as was already decla¬ 
red, unlefs the Atoms which are like to me another in 
Figure , were abfolutely infinite in Number. 

But * take notice. That though there are Atoms 
corner’d and hooked, yet can they not be conceiv’d 
to be worn away or broken, becaufe both the Cor¬ 
ners and Hooks, as alfo the middle little Bodies 
themfelves are of one Nature, and kept together with 
equal Solidity and NecefSty, infomuch as no Force 
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whatfoever can comprefe an Atom, cither as to the The Caufeoftbis not only longer rebounding, but 
whole, or as to its Parts, even to its very Points. alfo £horter Agitation, or, as it were, inward Palpi- 

tation, continuing lull in thole Compounds, is partly 
the Nature of Vacuum , which, being intercepted 
CHAP. VIII. even within the moft compa£fc Bodies plucks all the 

Of the Gravity (or JVeight) and manifold Motioni of Atoms afunder from one another, either in whole or 
Atoms. in part, not having Power to flay or fix them ; part¬ 

ly the Solidity connatural to the Atoms, which by 

L Aftly, I attribute to Atoms Gravity, or Weight; Collifion and Repercuflion caufe a trembling, as 
for, whereas they are perpetually in Motion, or much as that Complication will fufFer that Motion 
ftriviivr to move, it is ncccffary that they be mov’d to be kept ftill continued by the Stroke of the dc- 
by that internal Impulfe which is called Gravity, or fcending Atoms. Now fince Weight or Gravity is 
VVeiKht. a certain Vigour, or Energy, as it were ingeneiate 

The re : firfi prefents itfelf to us in the Atoms a in Atoms; and, as I faid, an Impulfion, whereby 
twofold Motion, one of the Gravity or Weight it- they are fitted for Motion, we muft therefore take 
felf, whereby the Atom is carried after its own way; it for certain, that v At mis are moved (even witii botii 
the oti.er, by Percullion or Reflexion, whereby one kinds of Motion, of Weight, and Refleaion,) con - 
Atom, beinsr driven upon another, is beaten back a- tinuaily, and through all Eternity , becaufe there is no 
gain. And as for the Motion of Gravity or Weight, firft inftant, fince which they began to be made; 
that Motion is firft conceived, whereby the Atom is not only Atoms, but alfo Vacuum, which feives for 
carried on in % /fraight or perpendicular Line. By both Motions, being eternal. 

this Motion are all heavy things moved. But becaufe We muft alfo take it for certain, “ that 1 that 
if ail Atoms fhould be moved in a ftraight Line, or “ Motion of Atoms , to which nothing occurs, 
downwards, and, as it were, ftraight on, it fhould “ which may divert it by beating agamft it, is of fo 
come to pats, that one could never overtake the other; “great Swiftnefs as it over - runs any imagi- 
it is therefore neceflary, that Atoms fhould go a little “ nable Space in a Moment, that is, in time un- 
aftde, the leaft that may be, that fo may be produced “imaginably Ihort; for they ought in Velocity to 
the Complications, and Adhefions, and Copulations “ out-run thofe Beams of the Sun, which make^ not 
of Atoms to one another, of which may be made the “ their Courfe thro' pure Vacuum ; I fay, to which no- 
World, and all the Parts of the World, and all “ thing occurs that heats it hack-, for otherwife, this f:e- 
things in it. “ quent Reverberation makes a kind of Slownefs, 

When “’i fay, That otherwife the Atoms would « as want of Reverberation makes a kind of Swift- 
rot overtake one another, and confequently not meet, “ nefs. 

the Reafon is. That the Univerfe, being infinite, « Yet doth not hereupon the Atom, which fuf- 
hath no middle or centre towards which they may “ fers feveral Repulfions, arrive at divers Places in 
tend, and fo meet; but only there may be conceived, “ fuch times as may be difeerned by the Mind, for to 
according to what hath been faid, fome Region a- “ difeern thofe Times is not within the Power of the 
bove, out of which, without any Beginning, all “ Mind. Befides, it may fo happen, that the fame 
Atoms, by their Gravity, would defeend like Drops “ Atom, though diverted by feveral Repulles, may 
of Rain, that is, by Motions in themfelves parallel ; “ be fo carried, as that from whencefoever it comes, 

the other below, into which all, without any Bound, “ out of that Immenfity of Space, we (hall not be 
•would be carried by the fame Motions. “ able to aflign any Place or 7 erm, which in that 

Motion w from Reflection may be untierftood to “ time it hath not over-palled. For the Repercuffi- 
be made, as well when the Atom rebounds by great “ on may be fuch, (that is, fo little frequent, and fo 
Leaps, as when being impeil’d and repelfd within “ little diverting,) that it may in fome meafure equal 
Ihort Spaces, it doth, as it were, quake and tremble. “ the Swiftnefs of that Motion which is free (rom 
Whence alfo * it comes to pafs, that while it happen- “ Repercuflion. 

tth that the Atoms run into certain Meetings and Com- “ We muft laftly take it for certain, 7 hat Atoms 
plications of many obviating to, and entangling one “ are equally fwift, forafmuch as they are carried 
another, (which is chiefly done in thofe Compounds “ through Vacuum, neither is there any thing that 
where they (eem to reft,) yet then they are ftill un- “ refills their Progrels : For neither are the heavy 
quiet, and, as much as they can, and according as “ carried on more fwiftly than thole which are con- 
they are further from, or nearer to one another, they “ ceived light, feeing nothing occurs that may hin¬ 
der an Agitation, or kind of Palpitation, being bent “ der either ; nor the lefler more than the greater, 
down, or repreffed by the rejl, which make up that Af- “ forafmuch as the Paflage is equally free to all, ac- 
fociation. “ cording to their feveral Magnitudes. Neither oo 

« Lncret. 1- 2. 217. • Ibid. 1,1069. » Plot p!*c. 1.12. « Laert, 10. 43- ■ Ibid- 10. 46. »IBid. 
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a t he Motions which are made, either upwards, or 
“obliquely by Collifions, or downwards by their na- 
“ rural Gravity, differ in Swiftnefs; fince an Atom 
“ as long as it is not thruft on either fide, fo long 
“ keeps on its way, and that by a Swiftnefs equal to 
« Thought, until being driven on, either extrinfical- 
<4 Iy, or by its own Gravity, it meets with the Re- 
« finance or Aflault of the Atom that ftrikes it. 

“Moreover', as concerning compound Bodies, 
“ forafmuch as Atoms are in their own Nature equal- 
44 ly fwift, therefore one cannot be faid to be fwifter 
<4 t han another 5 as if the Atoms that are in Com- 
“ pounds, and hurried away by the common Moti- 
c4 on of them, were carried away, fometimes into 
44 one Place by a fenfible Motion, and that continu- 
4‘ ous, and in fucceflive Time, as whilft fuch Mo- 
44 tion is flow ; fometimes whether into one or more 
44 Places, they (hould be carried in times fo fhort, as 
44 can only be conceived by Reafon, as when the 
« Motion is mo ft rapid. But we (hall only fay, 
44 t hat which way foever the Atoms are carried with 
44 the Compounds, they are all the while exagitated 
44 with inteftine, moft frequent, or rather innume- 
44 table, and therefore not fenfible, Repercuflions ; 
44 until the Perpetuity or Succeffion of the Motion of 
“ the whole Body come to be fuch, as that it may 
“ fall under the reach of Senfe. 

44 t F or what we fancy concerning the impercep- 
“ tible Motion of Atoms, as if Times conceived by 
“ Reafon might reach the moft fwift Succeflion of 
4‘ their Parts, is no way true; but rather, whatfo- 
“ ever our Mind, attending to the very Nature of 
“ the thing, apprehends, that is to be eltecmed true. 

CHAP. IX. 

That Atoms (not the vulgar Elements or Homoiomera's) 
are the firjl Principles of Things. 

T HIS premifed concerning Atomr, we now 
muft (hew how they are the Principles, or firft 
Matter of Things: But becaufe that cannot be done 
without treating at the fame time of Generation and 
Corruption ; and that cannot be performed, unlefs 
we firft fpeak of the Qualities of Things, and even 
before that, of the firft'Caufes which produce thefe ; 
it is fuflicient in this place to take notice, that A- 
toms are the Principles and firft Matter of Things, 
becaufe they are that firft and moft fimple, of which 
all generated Things are compounded ; as alfo the 
laft and moft fimple, into which all corruptible 
Things are refolved. 

I fay, the firft and the laft; for befides other 
greater Bulks, of which that which is generated 
may more nearly be compacted, and into which that 
which is corrupted may be refolved, there are little 
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Lumps, or certain fmall thin Compounds, which be¬ 
ing made by fome more perfeCt and indifloluble Coa¬ 
litions, are, as it were, long durable Seeds of things; 
fo that Things may alfo be faid to be generated of 
Seeds, not as of firft Principles, becaufe even thefe 
Seeds are generated of Things precedent, that i?, of 
Atoms. And likewife Things may be faid to be re¬ 
folved into Seeds, but not ultimately, becaufe even 
thefe may ftill further be diftolved into Atoms. 

In like manner, the four vulgar e Elements com¬ 
monly admitted, Eire, Air, Water, Earth, may Lc 
called Principles, but not the firft. They may alfo bo- 
called Matter, but not the firft Matter; forafmuch 
as they have Atoms precedent to them, of which 
even they therr.felves are compounded. 

And they who aflign one f Element only for Prin¬ 
ciple, will, that of it, by Rarefaction and Conden- 
fation, the three other be made, and of thefe after¬ 
wards the reft of things. But how if it be one, and 
nothing mix’d with it, can any thing be generated? 
For of Fire (for Inftance) rarefied, nothing elfe 
will be produced, but a more languid, or a ftronger 
Fire. 

And befides, that they who teach this * admit not 
Vacuum , without which, neither RarefaCtion nor 
Condensation can be made. They feem not to ob- 
ferve, that Fire cannot be faid to be changed by Ex¬ 
tinction into fome other thing ; becaufe that which 
is fimple cannot be changed, unlefs by going away 
into nothing. Or at leaft, if they admit that Some¬ 
thing common remains, which is firft Fire, after¬ 
wards Air; fince this Something is the firft and com¬ 
mon Matter, the firft Matter is not of itfclf either 
Fire or Air, but rather thofe Atoms, which being 
put together on one Fafhion, may make Fire ; be¬ 
ing put together after another Fafhion, may make 
Air. 

They who admit h many, or all things, to be 
equally firft, run moreover into this Inconvenience, 
that making them contrary to one another, they by 
confequence make them fuch, as either can never 
join to make one Compound ; or, if they do, muft 
deftroy one another. 

There was a natural ' Philofopher, who conceived 
that all things are generated of tenuious little Bodies, 
which he called Homoiomera's,fimilar , or like Parts , 
as it were, viz. to the things generated ; fo as thofe 
(for Example) of which hot things are made, are 
hot; thofe of which flelhy things, flcfliy ; thofe of 
which bloody things, bloody ; and fo of the reft. But 
if Principles were of the fame Nature with the things 
generated, they might, as well as they, be altered 
and lofe their Qualities, and fo be changed, and be¬ 
ing of a fimple Nature go into nothing. 

Not to prefs, that if the 11 things, whereby fome- 
thing is made hot, muft be hot; as if things alike be 
4 M 2 not 
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not generated but of their like; there muft a Ho be 
things laughing, that a laughing Animal may be 
made of them ; and things weeping, that a weeping 
Animal; and the like. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the firjl and radical Caufe of Compounds, that is, 
of the Agent or Efficient. 

I T followeth, that we fpeak of Caufes, fince to 
the making of any thing, is neceflary, not only 
Matter, erf which, but a Caufe, by which, it may be 
made: wherefore to fay a Caufe, is no other, than to 
fay, that which in the Production of a thing is the 
Agent, or Efficient. 

Now of the things that are made, no other firft 
and radical Caufe is to be requir’d, than the fame 
Atoms themfelves, 33 they are endued with that Vi¬ 
gour, by which they are moved, or continually tend¬ 
ing to Motion. Neither is it abfurd to make Mat¬ 
ter active: it is rather abfurd to make it una&ive; 
becaufe they who make it fuch, and yet will have all 
things to be made out of it, cannot fay, from whence 
the things that are made have their efficient Power, 
fince they cannot have it elfewhere than from Mat- 

Therefore, as the firft little Compounds made up 
of Atoms have in themfelves a certain Energy or 
Power to move themfelves, and to acl, confifting of 
the Vigors of each feveral Atom, but varioufly mo- 
dify’d ; as fome of them, mutually entangling one 
another, are carried hither, others thither; fo the 
greater Compounds, made up of the lefler, have 
fome Power alfo, and that modify’d according to 
their Variety ; and every natural Body, confifting of 
thofe greater and lefler Compounds and Atoms, have 
a particular Energy, or Power of moving themfelves 
and a Cling, modify’d by a certain Reafon. Thus, 
Motion or AClion afeends to, and proceeds from its 
very Principles. 

Yet we muft obferve. That though all Atoms are 
moved alike fwiftly, yet within the Compounds 
themfelves, thofe which are more corner’d and hook¬ 
ed, are entangled and hinder’d, and fo made as it 
' were more fluggifh and dull, than the fmoother and 
rounder. Wherefore the Energy, or Power of aCl- 
ing, which is in compound Bodies, chiefly comes of 
thele. And becaule thofe, of which Fire, the Soul, 
and thofe which are more generally termed Spirits, 
eonfift, are of this Nature ; hence it comes, that the 
chiefeft Energy in Bodies is from thofe very Spirits j 
which, as they have Liberty of running up and 
down, fo they have alfo Dominion within thofe Bo¬ 
dies. 

But forafmuch as all 1 EffeClion, or AClion, where- 
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by Something is made, is either from an internal or 
external Principle, it is manifeft, that artificial 
Things, whofc Nature is fluggifh, and merely 
five, own all their Produ&ion to the efficient orVx- 
ternal Agent. But natural Things, although they 
borrow fome Part of themfelves, or fome Principle 
of ading, from an extrinfecal Caufe ; yet they owe 
their Production to the Principles contained within 
themfelves, as from which intrinfecally, according 
to all their Parts, they are ordered and co-apted. 5 
Moreover, the very AClion of the external Agent 
is from its own internal Principles, which always fo 
turn and direCt the AClion, as that it may with 
greater Strength fuflain the Violence of moft things. 
For even in fenfitive Creatures, where there is a kind 
of voluntary AClion, it is therefore fuch, and carri¬ 
ed rather this way than that way, becaufe there oc¬ 
curs to the Mind a Species inviting it, rather this way 
than that way ; and the Mind, through the Domi¬ 
nion whereby it ruleth the Spirit contained in the 
Body, leads them this way, and not that way; and 
together with them, the Members in which they are. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Motion, which is the fame with Allion, or Effe- 
Hion ; and of Fortune, Fate, End, and fympathe- 
tical and antipathetical Caufes. 

T N the mean time, I fhall not need to make any 
Excufe, for that I confound the AClion or Effe- 
Clion of a Caufe with Motion ; fince it is known, 
that both of thefe are one with Motion, and only 
add the Connotation ; and for that it muft be termi¬ 
nated to the thing done or effeCled. 

I underftand here no other Motion, than that 
which is Migration from Place to Place, which for 
the moft part is called Lation, and tranfient Motion, 
and local Motion. For thus they name it in Diftin- 
Ction from that Motion, which fome ufe to call Mu¬ 
tation and Alteration ; that whereby a thing remain¬ 
ing unmoved, according to its internal Nature, is, 
as they conceive, changed or altered through Ac- 
quifition, or Lofs of fome Quality, as Heat or Cold. 

This Mutation or Alteration is not a Species of 
Motion, diftinCl from that which is called local Mo¬ 
tion or Tranfition. Local Motion or Tranfition is 
the Genus, this Mutation or Alteration is nothing 
but a Species thereof, to wit, that whereby Movea¬ 
bles are carried through Ihort and uDdifceraible Inter¬ 
vals. “ For wbatfoever compound Body is changed 
according to Quality, is changed altogether by the local 
and tranfiti-ue Motion of the Atoms and little Bodies, 
creating a Quality ; whether they be tranfpofed in 
Place and Situation in the Body itfelf, or come into 
it, or pafs out of it. 
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For Example : 11 That of Jweet, fomething bitter be 
made ; or of white* black ; it is requijtte, the little 
Bodies which conjlitttte it be tranfpofed, and me. cotne 
into the Rank of another. But this could not happen, 
unlcfs thofe little Bodies themfebves were moved by tran- 
fient Motion, Again, That of hard, fomething /oft 
be made-, and ofJoft, hard-, it is requifte, theft Par¬ 
ticles whereof it confifts be moved locally, focajmuch at 
by Extenfion of them it is foften'd, and by Condenfatim 
harden’d ; whence the Motion of Mutation is not gent- 
rically different from the Motion <f Tranfstim. 

But to return to that Motion which is proper to 
the Caufe or Efficient, we may obferve, that to fome 
Things the Name of Caufe is attributed, for that 
they excite Motion. For Fortune, which is a Caufe 
of fome Things, can no other way be admitted, 
than as it is the fame with the fetf-moving and agent 
Caufe, and only denotes Ignorance of the Effect con- 
netted with it, and intended by it. Otherwjfc, fo 
far is it from being fit to make it a Goddefs, as the 
ordinary Sort of Men do, (for by God nothing is 
done dilbrderly) that it is not to be efteemed ib much 
as an unftablc Caufe. 

Even Fate alfo is no other than the felf-moving 
Caufes that aCt by themfelves, as they are connected 
among themfelves, and the latter depend on the 
former ; albeit this Connection and Dependance be 
not of that Dependance and Neceflity which fome na¬ 
tural Philofopbers would perfuade ; for there is no 
fuch Neceffity in Nature, fince the Motion of the 
Declination of Atoms, of which we already fpoke, 
breaks it off, fo as it intercurs neither in a certain 
Line, nor in a certain Region of Place. 

Likewife an End is faid to be a Caufe, forafmuch 
as it produceth fomething, or not produceth it, no 
otherwife than becaufe it moveth. It moveth, I fay, 
by fending a Species into the Soul, which draws and 
allures it by invifible, yet phyfical little Hooks and 
Chains, as it were ; by which, for the mod part, 
together with the Soul, the Body alfo is attrailed. 
Certainly no fuch Attraction can be underilood to be 
made, unlefs by fome Rcboundings and Intanglings 
of Atoms. 

Infomuch as even all thofe things which are faid 
to be done by Sympathy or Antipathy, are perform’d 
by phyfical Caufes, that is, by feme (unfeen indeed, 
but) very fmall Organs, which intervening, fome 
things are as truly attracted to, or repelled from one 
another, as thofe things which are wrought upon by 
fenfible and grofler Organs are attracted and repelled. 

For to explain this by an ° Example: How think 
we comes it to pafs, that a Lion is not able to en¬ 
dure the Sight of a Cock, but as foon as he fees him 
runs away ? unleis there arc fome little Bodies in the 
Body of the Cock, which being, as in Looking- 
glafles, immitted into the Eyes of the Lion, fo pierce 
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his Eye-balls, and canfc fo fharp Pain, that he is not 
able to withifand or endure it, how fierce and furi¬ 
ous foever he be. But in our Eyes, thofe Bodies pro¬ 
duce nothing like this, being they are of a different 
Contexture, as fhall be Ihewed when wc come to 
diicourl'e of the Senfes. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of the Qualities of Compound Things in general. 

AS concerning the Qualities belonging to com- 
f * P° unJ Things, it is known, that under this 
Term are comprehended all, as well AdjunCts as Ac¬ 
cidents of Things ; but chiefly the AdjunCts, whe¬ 
ther they be properly AiljunCb, that is, conftantly a- 
biding in a compound Body, as long as it perfeveres, 
and not feparable from it without deftroying: Or 
more properly and largely taken, that is, as a Mean 
between AdjunCts, properly fo termed, and Acci¬ 
dents, forafmuch as, like thefe, they exift in them ; 
but in thofe they come and go, may be with or from 
a Body, without the Corruption thereof. 

The moft obvious Queftion concerning them, is. 
How it comes to pafs that they are in compound 
Things, when, as we faid before, they are not in 
Atoms, of Which compound Things confift ? That 
they are not in Atoms, is already fhewn ; forafmuch 
as every Quality that exifts in Atoms, as Magnitude, 
Figure, and Weight, is fo natural to them, that it 
can no more be changed than the very Subfltance of 
the Atoms ; and this, becaufe in the DifTolution of 
compound Things, there muft needs remain fome¬ 
thing folid and undiflolved ; whence it comes, that 
all Motions which are made, are neither into no¬ 
thing, nor out of nothing. 

We anfwer. That Qualities arife in compound 
Things, as well from the Tranfpofition that is made 
of the Atoms, now fewer, now more; which in one 
Pofition afford one Quality; in another, another ; 
as from the Acceffion that is made of fome Atoms 
wholly new, and the Difceflion of fome pre-exiftent. 
Whence thefe Qualities again are varied, or feem 
different from what they were at firft. 

For as Letters give a divers Reprefentation of 
themfelves, not only thofe which are of different Fi¬ 
gure and Form, as A and N, but even the fame 
Letters, if their Pofition or Order be changed; Po¬ 
fition, as in AC and Z ; Order, as in AN, and N A: 
So, not only Atoms, which are of divers Figures, 
(as alfo of different Bulk and Motion) are naturally 
apt to affeCt divers Senfes ; and, in one, to exhibit 
Colour; in another. Odour ; in a third. Sapor ; in 
a fourth, another: But alfo thofe which are of the 
fame, if they change the Pofition or Order among 
them, affeCt the Senfes in fuch manner, that thofe 
(for 
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(for Example) which now exhibit one Colour, prer 
fently exhibit another; as we before inftanc’d ui the 
Water of the Sea, which, being ftill, feemeth green j 
troubled, white; and, as is ordinarily inftanc’d, the 
Neck of a Pigeon, which, according as it is vanoufly 
placed towards the Light, receiveth a great Vaxiety 
of Colours. 

And as there is made a Diverfity, not only when 
the fame Letters which compofe one Word are fo 
tranfpofed, as that they exhibit divers Forms, but 
much more, when fome are added to them, and 
fome taken away from them ; in like manner it is 
neceflary, that Colours, Odours, and other Quali¬ 
ties, be changed, not only when the fame Atoms 
change their Pofition and Order, but likewife when 
fome come to them, fome depart from them ; as is 
manifeft from the foftning, hardning, crudefacUon, 
ripening of things, and the like. 

Briefly, as it is of great Concernment amongft 
Letters, with what other Letters they are joined, 
and in what Pofition and Order they are among 
themfelves; fince, by fo fmall a Number of Letters, 
we fignify the Heaven, the Earth, the Sun, the Sea, 
Rivers, Fruits, Shrubs, living Creatures, and innu¬ 
merable fuch like : So is it of great Concernment a- 
mongft Atoms, with what others they are joined, 
and in what other Pofition, and in what Intervals 
and Connections, what Motions amongft one ano¬ 
ther they give or receive; forafmuch as by this means 
they are able to exhibit the Variety, as of all things, 
fo of all Qualities in them. 

To fpeak more particularly : Some Qualities firlt 
feem to arife out of Atoms, as confide r’d according 
to Subftance; and being in fuch Polition amongft 
themfelves, as that they have a greater or leller / a- 
cuurn intercepted or excluded. Other Qualities are 
made of them, as they are endued with their three 
Properties, fome from a fmgle Property, others from 
a Conjuncture of more. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Qualities from Atoms confider'd , according to their 
Sut/lance, and Interception of Vacuum. 

A N D after the firft manner arife Rarity and 
Denfity ; for it is manifeft, that fto Denfe thing 
can be made Rare, unlefs the Atoms thereof, or the 
Parts of which it is compounded, (they themfelves 
being compounded of Atoms) be fo put afunder from 
one "another, that, being difi'ufed into a larger Place, 
they intercept within it more and larger Vacuities. 
Neither can any thing Rare be made Denfe, unlefs 
its Atoms or Parts be fo thruft up together, as that, 
bein<» reduced into a narrower Place, they compre¬ 
hend 0 it in fewer, or more contracted Vacuities. 
Moreover it is manifeft, that, according to the more 
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or lefler Vacuity which Is intercepted, the Air (fo r 
Example) or Light is faid to be Rare i but a Stone 
Iron, and the like, faid to be Denfe ’ 

Together with thefe feem to arife Perfpicuity and 
Opacity ; for every thing is fo much more perlpicu- 
ous (other Refpects being equal) by how more it l3 
too Rare; fo much more opacous, by how much it is 
more Denfe : Becaufe the more Rare is the more pa¬ 
tent to lucid and vifible Beams j the more Denie 
the more obftru&ive of them. But I lay, (other 
RefpeCls being equal) a more thick Body, as Glals 
may have little vacuous Paflages placed in fo ftraioht 
a Line, that the Beams may pafs more eafily tlm/ 
it, than through a rarer Body ; as a Leaf of Cole- 
wort, whofe fmall Pores are perter’d with little bo¬ 
dies varioully permix’d ; even the Beams themfelves 
are cut off, unlefs they pafs through ftraight Holes 
luch as are in Glafs. 

Again, there arifeth alfo Fluidity , Liquidity , and 
Firmnefs: For a Body feemeth to be fluid for no 
other Reafon, than becaufe the Atoms, or Parts 
whereof it confilts, have little Vacuities lodg’d with¬ 
in them, and are withal fo diflociated from one ano¬ 
ther, as that they are eafily moveable, one in order 
to another, through the Non-refiftance of the little 
Vacuities. Neither doth any thing feem to be firm 
from any other Caufe than the contrary hereof; 
that is, the Atoms and Parts touch one another fo 
clofely, and are fo coherent to one another, that for 
the lame Reafon they cannot be moved out of their 
Situation; for fuch Atoms there may be, as, being 
more hooked, and as it were more branching, may 
hold the Body more clofely compacted. How Wa¬ 
ter, in particular, being liquid, becomes harden'd 
into Ice, fhall be faid hereafter. 

Likewife thofe Qualities which depend of thefe, 
Humidity and Siccity. Humidity is a kind of Fluid- 
nefs ; only it fuperadds this. That the Parts of a hu¬ 
mid Thing, touching fome Body, or penetrating in¬ 
to it, are apt to ftick to it, thereby rendring it moift. 
Siccity is a kind of Firmnels, adding only this, That 
a dry Body is void of Humidity. 

Moreover, Softnefs and Hardnefs , which cohere 
with thefe, and, upon another Account, agree alfo 
with Rarity and Denfity ; inafmuch as (other Re- 
fpe&s being equal) every Body is fo much the more 
foft, by how much the more rare ; and fo much the 
more hard, by how much the more compaift; I 
fay (other Relpedls being equal) becaufe Dirt is foft, 
and a Pumice hard, by reafon of the greater Cohefi- 
on of the Parts, which pefter the Cavities, and refill 
the Touch, and cannot retire into the hindermoft 
Cavities, as otherwife they would. 

There are others which depend upon thefe ; as, 
Fltxility , Tafii/ity, Ductility, and others, from Soft- 
nefs; their Oppolites, from Hardnefs: but ’tis 
enough to have hinted them. 
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light, are not absolutely light j as if, of their own 
accord, they did tend upwards, but only compara- 


CHAP. XIV. 

Qualities fringing from Atoms , confidered according to 
the Properties peculiar to each. 

I N the fecond Manner, and as far as the Properties 
of Atoms are confidered particularly : In the firft 
place, the Magnitude, Quantity, or Bulk of every 
Thing arifetfc no other way than from the coacervate 
Magnitude of the Atoms of which it is compound¬ 
ed. = Whence it is manifeft, that Augmentation and 
Diminution of Bodies is therefore made, becaufe A- 
toms, wherefoever they arrive, give to the Things 
an Increafe ; wherefoever they go away, they di- 
niinifh them. 

Not to mention, that according as the Atoms are 
greater or lefler, may be made that which we-call 
Bluntnefi or Acutenefs. And thence a Reafon may 
be given, why the Fire of Lightning is more pene¬ 
trative than that of a Taper : Or how it comes, that 
Light paffeth through Horn, which refills Rain, and 
the like. . 

Befides, the very Figure of Things, though it 
did not depend upon the Figure of Atoms, (where¬ 
as it feems to depend upon them, in all Things which 
are conltantly produced in the fame Figure) yet it is 
generally at lead true, that every Body is therefore 
figured, becaufe it confifts of Parts terminate and 
figurate ; for Figure is a Term, or Bound. 

'Thus, though out of Smoothnefc, and Roughnefs, 
(which, as I faid, are allied to the Figure of A- 
toms) it doth not neceflarily follow, that Things 
fmooth are made of fmooth, rough Things of 
rough : Yet in general, nothing can be conceived to 
to be fmooth, but whofe Parts to the lead of them 
are fmooth ; nor rough, but whofe Parts are rough. 

Here obferve, that as well from the Figure, as 
from the Magnitude, the Reafon may be given, why 
Wine floweth ealily through a Strainer ; but Oil 
more flowly, which is, that the Oil may confid not 
of greater. Atoms only, but alfo of more hooked 
and much intangled among themfelves. 

Ladly, Weight , or the Motive Faculty which is 
in every Thing, can rife no other Way than from 
the Weight or Mobility of Atoms. But that being 
declared formerly, we fhall here only obferve, that 
all Atoms are heavy, and none light; wherefore 
every compound Body is heavy, there is none that is 
light; or that is not of itfelf ready to tend down¬ 
wards. Here prefently comes in Fire for an Obje¬ 
ction j but although it foregoeth not its Propenfion 
downwards, yet it therefore tendeth upwards ; for- 
afmuch as it is driven that way by the ambient Air: 
After the feme manner as we fee with great Force 
the Water refid Logs and Beams, Things other- 
wife heavy ; and the deeper we plunge them, the 
more eagerly it cads them up, and fends them back. 
Whence it comes that thole Things, which we call 


tiyely, that is, as they are lefs heavy, and extruded 
by. the mpre heavy, which prefs themfelves down 
before them. So as Earth being the moft heavy. 
Water lefe heavy. Air yet lefs heavy than that, and 
Fire lead of all; the Earth drives the Water up¬ 
wards, and far from the Middle ; Water the Air ; 
Air the Fire: But if we fuppofe the Earth to be ta¬ 
ken away, the Water will come to the Middle ; if 
the Water, the Air j if the Air, the Fire. 

CHAP. XV. 

Qualities from Atoms , confidered according to their 
Properties taken together. 

B U T Properties of Atoms being taken together, 
and thole things efpecially of which we have 
hitherto fpoken. Rarity, Denfity, and the reft, be¬ 
ing commixt and varied, there arife Faculties of 
Things, which being aftive and motive, have it 
from the Weight and Mobility of the Atoms : And. 
whereas fome aft one way, fome another, they mud 
of neceffity have it, as well from the peculiar Mag¬ 
nitude and Figure of the Atoms, as from their vari¬ 
ous Order and Pofition amongft themfelves, as from 
their Loofenefe, Compaftednefs, Connexion, Se- 
j unit ion, (Ac. 

Of this kind, are not only in Animals, the Fa¬ 
culties of Senfe, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, Tail¬ 
ing, Touching, wherewith they can perceive fenfi- 
ble things ; but alfo, in the things themfelves thofe 
very Qualities which are called fenftble. Thefe are, 
in Things, the Faculties of ftriking, and affefting 
the Senfes, after a certain manner, to the end they 
may be perceived by them ; as Colour and Light, 
the Sight ; Sound, the Hearing ; Odor, the Smell; 
Sapor, the Taftc ; Heat and Cold (above the reft): 
the Touch. Whence it comes, that being to fpeak 
of tbofe hereafter, we ought not here to omit thefe : 
To treat of which will be worth our Pains. 

To begin from Heat: We cannot treat of it, 
without joining Light to it, for without Light there 
are no Colours, the Variety of Colours being taken 
away by Night; whence in the Infernal Region, 
all things are faid to be black. But though in Dark- 
nefs, all things are alike difcolour’d, neverthelefs, 
in themfelves, or in their Superficies, there are Dif- 
pofitions of extreme Particles, by reafon of which 
the affiifed Light is fo varioufly modify’d, that, to¬ 
gether with this Modification re Hefted on the Eye, it 
exhibits various Colours in the Eye ; as white, for 
Example, when the Ball receiveth into itfelf one 
kind of Blow or Stroke ; black, when another, ipr, 
For though Colours are not coherent to Bodies* 
but generated according to fome refpedtive Sites, Or¬ 
ders, and Portions, yet are they not generated, un- 
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lefs Light aHohe adjoined to die Difpofure of their 
Superficies, to compleat or make “P thc P= rf ®* 
tureof Colour. Neither, fetting this afide, do I fee 
how it can be faid, that Bodies which are m the 
dark invifible, have Colour. , . 

And indeed, fince not only a Pigeon * Neck, a 
Peacock’s Train, and the like, exhibit feveral Co¬ 
lours, according to their feveral Pofitions to the 
Light; but alfo even all other things appear fome- 
tinres in feme Colours, fometimes in others, accord¬ 
ing as they are placed in feveral Degrees of Light, 
what elfe fhould we conceive, but that generally it 
is Light, by whole coming things put on Colours, 

and by its Departure lofe them. 

In the mean time. Light itfelf, being nothing 
elfe but a fubftantial Effluxion from a lucid Body, is 
not vifible of itfelf, but only in Colour, as that is a 
Part of it ; for neither is it feen through a pure or 
liquid Medium ; neither when we imagine that we 
fee it, either in a lucid or an illuminate Body, u Mt 
beheld as a thing diftin£t from the Colour of the 
thine lucid or illuminate. In fine, neither is sha¬ 
dow (the Privation thereof) in any other manner, 
than as becaufe it is withal the Privation of Colour 
in a thing (hadowed, which lofeth Colour always by 
the fame Proportion as it lofeth the Light. How it 
comes to pafs, that Shadow, though it be a mere 
Privation, yet fee ms to be moved, was declared in 
the Canonick. 

r Sound is nothing but an Effluxion of tenuious 
little Bodies,fent out fromtheThing (peaking, found¬ 
ing or what way foever making a Noife, and apt, 
by entring into the Ear, to afi'edt the Hearing. 

That it is a corporeal Effluxion, is proved, in that 
it moveth the Senfe, and that either by touching it 
fmoothly and delightfully, or roughly and unplea- 
fantly, according to the Smoothnefs or Roughnefs of 
the little Bodies. Alfo in that it is moved through 
the Air, and being driven againft folid Bodies, leaps 
back, whence Eccho is made, viz. by Realun ut 
the Solidity of the little Bodies. Alfo in that it 
is diminifhed, and becomes confufed, in regard of 
the long Train of little Bodies, when it goes for¬ 
ward, or their fwerving while they go overthwart, 
through fome thicker Partition, and the like. 

If you demand, why Sound can pafs, where 
Light and the Species of Colour cannot, as when we 
Ipeak, the Doors being fh'Jt; the Reafon is, becaufe 
Light, or the Images of Colour, cannot pafs but in 
a diroil Line ; but Sound can infinuate itfelf thro 
oblique Tracks. For being excited, it leaps for¬ 
ward in little Bodies which turn upwards, down¬ 
wards, forwards, backwards, on the right Side, and 
every ^Vay ; in like manner as a Spark of Fire 
fometimes fcatters itfelf into little Sparkles, which 
take a diredl Courfe towards all fides. 

The fame may be laid of Odor. For this alfo is 
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an Effluxion, which going out of the odorous thing, 
is diffufed every way, and, arriving at the Noftrils, 
moveth the Sertfe of Smelling, either by firoking, 
or pricking it. This is corporeal alfo, even more 
than Sound, in that it pafleth more flowlythrough 
Space, and cometh not from fo great a Diftance, 
and penetrates not through thofe Partitions, through 
which Sound doth penetrate. 

As concerning Sapor, there is this Difference, that 
tho’ it confift in little Bodies, contained in the thing 
ftil’d fapid ; yet they iflue not forth into the Tongue 
and Palate at a Diftance ; but then only, when the 
thing fapid is applied to the Tongue, they fo infmu- 
ate themfelves into it, that they ailed the Contex¬ 
ture of it, either mildly, and then make a fweet 
Tafte; or roughly, and fo they make a fowre 
Tafte. 


As for Hoot and Cold, that Senfation which they 
caufe, is to be referred to the Touch. But though 
many of the forefaid Qualities properly appertain 
to the Touch, as Hardnefs, Softnefe, Humidity, 
Siccity, and the reft, which require Application of 
the Thing touched to the Hand, or to fome other 
part of the Body ; yet, thefe too may be felt, not 
only when the hot or cold thing is applied to the 
Hand, or fome other part but alfo when it is re¬ 
mote, and at fach a Diftance as it can tranfmit 
fome little Bodies out of itfelf into it. 

Heat indeed is chiefly an Effluxion of little Bo¬ 
dies or Atoms, in Bulk flender, in Figure round, 
in Motion fwift. For as they are {lender, there is 
no Body compacted, that they find not little Pores, 
through which they infinuate into it; as they are 
round, they are eafily moved, and infinuate them¬ 
felves every where ; as they are fwift, they rapidly 
•are impelled, and enter into the Body, and more 
and more ftill fucceeding one another, they are fo 
preffcd, as that they penetrate thro’ the whole ; and 
rf they proceed in acting, they fever and diflocatethe 
parts thereof, and art laft diflblve the whole. Such 
rhe Effedfe of Heat, and chiefly the fiery, (for Fire 
is nothing but intenfe Heat) towards all Bodies, 
and in a living Creature is only added the Senfe of 
Heat, which is from the plucking afunder, and 
loofening what before was continued. 

Cold is an Effluxion alfo, but of Atoms, whofe 
Bulk is greater, their Figure more corner’d, their 
Motion flower; for, the Effects being contrary, 
the Principles muft alfo be contrary. So that where- 
as Heat difgregates and difperfes, Cdld comprefieth 
and conftfpatw : And in a fenfrtive Creature, it doth 
this vrith a particular kind ©fSenfation ; -for, entring 
into the Pores of the Skin, it keeps back, and drives 
in again the little Bodies of Heat, by oppofing the 
Bodies of Cold, and with its little (harp Corners, 
it tears and twingeth all things wherefoever it pafles. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of thofe Qualities which are ejieenud the Accidents of 
Things j and particularly cf Time. 

I T remains, that we a little touch thofe Qualities 
which are not (o much Adj units as Accidents, 
and therefore affeit not the thing internally, but ex¬ 
ternally only, and qualify them with a certain kind 
of refpetft to fome extrinfecal thing. Not but that 
within the things themfelves alfo there are fame Ac¬ 
cidents (fuch are Petition, Order, Intervals of 
Parts or Particles, and the like) but that being fuch, 
they are Accidents of the Parts themfelves, not of 
tlie whole, which confifts of them. 

Accidents of this kind, are all thofe generally out 
of which arifeth fome Relation, for which every 
thing is laid to be fuch or fuch, in order to another; 
as like, unlike; greater, lefler; many, few j fupe- 
rior, inferior; right, left; caufe, effect; giving, 
receiving, and innumerable of the fame kind. 

But it is known, that Relation is a Work of the 
Mind, referring and comparing one to another; fo 
that, letting afide the Mind, every thing is that only 
which it is in kfelf, but not that which it is in refpect 
of another. Whence, to Accidents we formerly re¬ 
ferred Liberty and Health, Riches and Poverty, fAc. 
becaufe, Jetting the Mind afide, a Man is nothing 
but a Man ; not free or fubjetft, rich or poor, (Ac. 

Now of all Accidents, there is one which may be 
termed the Accident of Accidents , that is Time, from 
which all things are denominated, either prefent or 
paft or future, lafting or little, durable or momen¬ 
tary, fometimes alio Iwift or flow. 

For firft, that Time is an Accident, is manifeft 
in that it is not any thing by itfelf, but only attri¬ 
buted to things by (Cogitation, or the Mind, as they 
are conceived to perfeverc in the State in which they 
are, or- to ceafe to be, and to have a longer or 
Ihorter Exiftence, and to have it, or to have had 
it, or be to have it. Whence it comes, that ' Time 
is not to be enquired after the fame manner as we 
enquire after other things, which are in fome Subject, 
jetting afide the Mind ; and therefore, neither to under¬ 
hand what it is, muft it be referred to the Premotions 
of Things which occur to our Sight ; but we ought to 
difeourfe cf it according to Evidence, ujing familiar 
Speech: And not entangling ourfelves in Circumlo¬ 
cutions, we lay. Time is long or Ihort. 

Moreover, we call it the Accident of Accidents ; 
becaufe, whereas fome things cohere by themfelves 
as a Body, and as a Vacuum or Space ; others hap¬ 
pen, or are accident to the Coherent, as Days, 
Nights, Hours ; as alfo Paitions and Exemptions 
from them, as Motion, Reft, iAc. Time, by the 
Aififtance of the Mind, prefuppeleth all thefts Acci¬ 
dents, and fupervenes to them. 
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For Day and Night are Accidents of the ambi¬ 
ent Air 5 Day happens by the Sun’s Illumination ; 
Night by Privation of the folar Illumination. Hour 
being a part of Night or Day, is an Accident of the 
Air alfo, as likewife are Night and Day ; but Time 
is co-extended with every Day, and Night, and 
Hour; and for this Reafon a Day or Night is faid 
to be long or fliort, whilft we are carried by Thought 
to Time that fupervenes to them according to the 
former Notions. 

In the fame manner happen Palflons, and Indo- 
lencies, and Griefs, and Pleafures to us ; and there¬ 
fore they are not Subftances, but Accidents of thole 
things which are affe&ed by them ; to wit, by Senfe 
of Delegation, or of Trouble. But thefe Acci¬ 
dents happen not without Time. 

Moreover, the Motion and Reft, as we have al¬ 
ways declared, are Accidents of Bodies, neither are 
they without Time; wherefore we meafure the 
Swiftnels and Slowness of Motion by Time, as alfo 
much or little Reft. And forafmuch as none under- 
ftand Time by itfelf, or feparate from the Motion 
and Reft of things ; therefore by underftanding things 
done, as the Trojan War, and the like, which are 
done with Motion, and are Accidents partly of the 
Men a&ing, partly of the Places in which they arc 
a£led ; together with them is underftood their Time, 
as they are compared to our Affairs, and the Exi¬ 
ftence of the things intervening betwixt thofe and 
us. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Generation and Corruption of Compounds. 

I T remains that we add, how things are generated 
and corrupted, either of which is fome kind of 
Mutation or Alteration. But whereas by other Mu¬ 
tations, a Body is not made and exilis new ; but 
only that which now is, acquires a new Quality, and 
a new Denomination from it ; Generation is a Mu¬ 
tation, whereby every Body is firft produced, and 
begins in Nature to be, and to be denominated fuch. 
Corruption is a Mutation, whereby it is at laft dil- 
folved, and ceafes to be in Nature, and to be deno¬ 
minated fuch ; tor thus Fire, a Plant, an Animal, 
and whatfoever is in a determinate Genus of Bodies, 
when it firft arifeth into the Light, and beginneth 
to be denominated fuch, is faid to b c generated ; when 
it goeth out of the Light, and can no longer be de¬ 
nominated fuch, to be corrupted. 

When I fay, that a Body is firft produced, or 
beginneth to be, I mean not, but that whatfoever is 
in it of Subftance, Body, or corporeal, was before ; 
for all the Atoms, and little Bulks or Seeds, of 
which it is compounded, were before. As when a 
Houle is faid to be made, the Stones, Wood, and the 
4 N relt 
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reft whereof it is faid to be built, are underftood to 
be pre-exiftent. But I only mean, that the Atoms 
and Seeds thereof are fo commixt, and fo united, as 
that they are in a new Manner, or in a new Form, 
wherein they were not before ; and therefore a Body 
rcfulting thence, then firft begins to be, and be de¬ 
nominated fuch. 

Hence, becaufe there arifeth not fo much a new 
Subftance, as a new Quality in Compounds, it 
cometh to pals, that Generation is a Species ot Mu¬ 
tation or Alteration ; and fo is Corruption likewife, 
but in a contrary manner. Wherefore alfo it comes 
to pafs, that Generation and Corruption are perform¬ 
ed only by conjoining and disjoining thofe Principles, 
and not by changing them, becaufe the Atoms, as we 
faid, are incapable of Change. 

“ And indeed,* feeing all change, (as we have al- 
“ ready faid, and fhall fhortly fay again,) is per- 
“ form’d either by Tranfpofition, adding, or taking 
“ away of Parts; it followeth, that Atoms, being fo 
“ compact and folid, as that none of their Particles 
“ can be tranfpofed, added, or taken away, are im- 
“ mutable and incorruptible, and fuch alfo are their 
“ Properties; of which fort are thofe little Mag- 
“ nitudes, and little Figures peculiar to them ; for it 
“ is neceilary that thefe alfo remain with the Sub- 
“ (lance of the Atoms when the Compounds are dif- 
“ folved ; and with good rcafon, feeing that alfo in 
“ things which we transform at our Pleafure, as when 
“ a Man, of (landing or upright, becomes (itting, 

“ or bowed, (or, if you will, is made black or hot,) 

“ it is ever underftood, that the fame Magnitude, 

“ Figure, and Order of Parts are in them. 

“ But the Qualities that are not in them, or pro- 
“ per to them, as (landing, ftraightnefs, white, 
“ cold, &c. remain not in the Subject, after its 
“ Tranfmntation, as the others do, but perifb, or 
“ are loft to the whole Body, or to the part wherein 
“ they were.” 

Since therefore Principles are intranfmutable, and, 
in Generation are no other than mingled and put to¬ 
gether, it follows that no fuch Mixture can be made, 
as is a perfect Confufion by Coalition, but only that 
which is a compounding by Appofition; and this, 
whether thofe little Bulks made up of Atoms arc only 
mingled, or whether alfo the Atoms themfelves be 
mingled with thofe little Bulks refolved into their A- 
toms, or firft Principles; whence it follows that the 
Dcftrt.dlion of thofe little Bulks, and of the Bodies 
lonfiftmg of them, as Wine, and Water, Honey, 
and the like, gneth accompanied with the Generati¬ 
on of the mixt Body, and of the other little Bulks, 
which are proper to it; not as if Water and Wine, 
(for Example) but as if aquifying and vinifying 
Atoms (as l may fav) were mingled together. 

And to the Generation, which is made in an infi¬ 
nite Vacuum, we mult conceive, that the Atoms fe- 
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vered from one another, and differing amongft them- 
fclves in Figure, Magnitude, Pofition and Order, 
are carried thro’ the Vacuum, and, where they con¬ 
cur, being mutually entangled, are condens’d; 
whence it happens, that a different Temperature of 
the thing refults; for they are conjoined according to 
Proportion of Magnitude, Figures, Pofitions, Or¬ 
der, and by this means the Generation of compo und 
things comes to be perfedted. 

But where the Generation of one is made out of 
the Corruption of another, that ufually happens after 
a threefold manner, which we touched, fpeaking of 
Alteration; either only by Tranjpo/ition of the Parts 
or Atoms, as when a Frog is generated of Dirt, a 
Mite of Cheefe; or by Addition of Things acceffory, 
as when, by Acceffion of the Seed to a greater 
Mafs, (as of Rennet into Milk, or of Leaven into 
Dough) there is begotten a Plant or Animal; after 
which manner alfo Augmentation is made, by which 
the generated thing becomes bigger: Or laftly, by 
taking away fomething pre-exiftent, as when Fire is 
generated by the fevering of watery, alby, or other 
Parts which were in Wood; Wax, by the fevering 
of Honey which was in the Comb; and fo of the 
reft. 

Here the former Comparifon of Letters will ferve 
to make us underftand two things. One, that the 
particular Manners of Generation, and their oppofite 
Corruptions, which may be comprehended under any 
of thefe three manners, are (if notinfinite, at lead) 
innumerable, inexpreflible, and Incomprehenfible, 
fince of four and twenty Letters only, which are in 
the Alphabet, there may be produced a Multitude of 
Words almoft incomprehenfible. 

The other is, that as Words, accommodated to 
Pronunciation and Reafon, are not made of every 
Combination of Letters; fo in natural things, all 
things arc not made of all things ; nor are all Atoms 
fit, by being joined together, to conllitute any Spe¬ 
cies of compound things. For every thing requires 
fuch a Difpofttion, as that the Atoms conftituting 
it match, and, as it were, affociate themfelves with 
thofe which are agreeable to them, but pafs by, and, 
as it were rejedl others. Whence again it comes to 
pafs, that when a thing is diffolved, all the agreeing 
Atoms draw from one another mutually, and difen- 
gagethemfelves from thofe which aredifagreeing.This 
is manifeftly feen in Nutrition, which is Aggenerati- 
on, and is evident even from this, that otherwife 
Monders would be ordinarily generated, as half 
Men, half Beads ; Chimera’s, and Zoophyts. 

In a word, certainly he never had the lead Tafte 
of Phyfiology, who conceiveth, that any thing 
which is generated can be eternal; for what Com- 
pofition is there which is not diffolvable ? Or what 
is there that hath a Beginning and no End ? Though 
there were no external Caules to deftroy its Frame* 
yet 
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yet wants there not an inteftine Motion, and, even 
within the moft compact and durable Bodies, an 
unvanquilhable Inclination of Atoms downwards, 
whence their Diflolution mult neceflarily follow. 

Yet, thia Diflolution is not always immediately 
made into Atoms, but, for the moft part, into little 
Bulks, or parts compounded of them; which are 
certain kinds of compound Bodies, as when there is 
a Diflolution of Wood, partly into Fire, partly into 
Smoke, partly into fome waterilh Moifture, partly 
into Afhes. But what way foever it be done, we 
muft always hold, that in Generation there is no 
new Subftance made, but prae-exiftent Subftances are 
made up into one; fo in Corruption, no Subftance 
abfolutely ceafeth to be, but is diffipated into more 
Subftances, which remain after the Deftru&ion of 
the former. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

JVhence it comes, that a generated Body is in a cer¬ 
tain kind of things , and dijiinguijhed from other 
things. 

M Oreover, feeing that every Body is generated 
only of the Aggregation of Matter, or of ma¬ 
terial and fubftantial Principles, knitting together in 
a certain Order and Pofition ; therefore, that which 
is concrete or generated, is underftood to be nothing 
elfe but the Principles themfelves, as they are knit 
together in fuch an Order or Pofition, and thereup¬ 
on are exhibited in fuch a Form or Quality. 

This Form or Quality, whereby a thing generate 
is eftablilhed in fuch a certain kind of things, as of 
Metal, or of Stone, or of Plant, or of Animal, and 
is diftinguilhed from all the Species and Individuums 
of the Genus wherein it is ; this Form, I fay, is not 
one and fimple, but rather, as it were, an Aggrega¬ 
tion and Collection of many, which Colle£tion can¬ 
not be found in any thing but in this. 

“ Wherefore * we muft here obfcrve, that the Fi- 
“ gures of things, their Colours, Magnitude, Gra- 
“ vity, and (in a word) all other Qualities which are 
“ ufually predicated of a compound Body, as its Ac- 
“ cidents, whether perceived by Sight, or by other 
“ (Senfes) are fo to be underftood; not as if they 
“ were certain Natures or Subftances, exiftent by 
“ themfelves, (for our Underftanding cannot reach 
“ this;) nor, on the other fide, as if truly they did 
“ not exift, or were abfolutely nothing ; neither a- 
“ gain, as if they were fuch, as are thofe other in- 
“ corporeal things which are accident to it; nor, 
“ laftly, as if they were Parts of the Body. But 
“ they are thus to be efteemed, that whereas a Body 
“ may be difpofed after feveral manners, the whole 
“ Complex gains, by the Aggregation of them , 
“ a certain Nature proper and peculiar to its kind. 
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“ Not that a Body comes to be fuch, as is a 
“ greater Bulk made up out of a lefler, whether thofe 
“ be the firft, leaft, greateft, or in general made up 
“ of others more minute; but only, as I faid, that 
“ of all thefe joined together, and by this Conjun&i- 
“ on differencing it from others, it poflefles a Nature 
“ proper to itfelf, and diftindi from any other. 

“ All thefe are comprehended by certain fpecial 
“ Notions and Conceptions, but fo, that ftill the Bo- 
“ dy which refults out of them as a certain Whole, 
“ and is not divided in itfelf, but conceived as one 
“ undivided thing, obtains the Denomination of a 
“ Body, which is reckon’d up in fuch a certain kind 
“ of things.” 

The fame may, in a manner, be conceived to 
happen, by the Concurrence of certain Accidents, 
which are found the fame in no other Body; that is, 
the things indeed to which thofe Accidents agree, 
may be diftinguilhed and denominated from the No¬ 
tions of them, but yet only then, when each of 
thofe Accidents is conceived to be there: For thefe 
are not of that kind of Accidents, which, exifting in 
the thing, become therefore neceflarily and perpetually 
conjoin’d to it, and confequently bellow on it a per¬ 
petual Denomination. 

Here it may be demanded, Whether, if we were 
diflolved by Death, it might happen, in Prccefs of 
Time, that the very fame Principles, of which we 
confift, might, by fome odd Chance, be ranged and 
ordered again in the fame manner as they are now ; 
and fb we come to be denominated the fame which 
we are at this prefent? To which we anfwer. That 
it is doubtlefly true, but ftill fo, that to have been 
formerly would nothing appertain to us, becaufe in 
our very Diflolution, every Difpofition which we 
had, and all Memory of thofe things which com¬ 
pounded us, and which we were, would utterly be 
loft; by which means, all our Remembrance too 
would fo have been totally decay’d, that it were im- 
polfible it fttould come into our Minds that we had 
ever had a Being. Thus much concerning the U- 
niverfe. 

SECT. II. 

Of the World. 

I T followetb, that we fpeak of the World, which 
is a Portion of the Univerfe, or Infinity of 
things, and may not unfitly be deferibed. The whole 
Circumference of Heaven, containing the Stars the 
Earth, and all things vifible. 

When I fay, the Circumference of Heaven, I im¬ 
ply, that Heaven is the outmoft Part of the World, 
which may alfo be called dither, and the Region of 
Fire, from the Stars which it contained!, and are, as 
it were, Fires lighted there. 
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When I fay the Earth, I mean, the loweft, or, 
as it were, the middle Part of the World, in which 
alfo there is the Water, and next over it the Air, 
immediate to the Region of t ire. And becaufe the 
things which wc fee created of thefe, and in thefe, 
are various, therefore we comprehend them under 
the Name of things vijible. 

But feeing; it may, and ufeth to be demanded con¬ 
cerning the World, What Form it hath within, what 
Figure without? Whether it be Eternal, or bad a 
Beginning ? Whether it require any other Author 
than Nature or Fortune? In what manner was the 
Produftion of the Whole, and of its Parts ? Whe¬ 
ther it require any Ruler, or perform its Viciflitudes 
by itfelf? Whether, How, and When it Ihall pe- 
rifh? Whether it be One, or, befides it, there be 
Innumerable ? We muft therefore fpeak a little of 
each. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Fcrm and Figure of the World. 

A N D, as to the firft Head, the World, by its in¬ 
ternal Form or Conttitution, is not animate, 
much lefs a God, as fome think ; but whereas what 
is conceived to be one in its Form or Conftitution, 
is fuch, either for that its Parts are contained under 
one Difpofition, as a Plant or Animal j or, that 
they are artificially joined one to another, without 
mingling their Tempers, as a Houfe, or Ship; or, 
that they are diferetely diftinguifh’d from one ano¬ 
ther, vet have fome mutual Relation to each other, 
as an Army and a Commonwealth; the World is 
only to be conceived one, partly the fecond way, 
partly the third. 

The fecond way it may be efteemed one, in re¬ 
gard between the Sun, the Moon, and the reft of the 
more folid and compared Parts of the World, there 
is intercepted either Air or dither diffufive, whereby 
a kind of Coherence is made. It may alfo be efteem- 
nl one the third way, in regard the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, and other compared Bodies, are fo feparated 
from one another, that, after a determinate Order, 
they polTefs the Situations or Seats of Superiors and 
Inferiors, Antecedents and Confequents, Things II- 
luitrating and Things Illuftrated. 

But to fay, that the World is one the firft way 
alfo. How can it be made good? Since that if it 
were fo, that the World-, as fome will, were ani¬ 
mate, nothing could be thought inanimate; not a 
Stone, not a Carcafc, not any thing whatfoever; 
that lame Difpofition, called Soul, being difiiifed 
through all things. 

Neither do they, who aflert the World to be ani¬ 
mate and wife, fufficiently mind and underftand, 
what kind of Nature that muft be to which fuch Ex- 
preflions are proper, fince as a Tree is not produced 
in the Air, nor a Fiflt on dry Ground, nor Blood 
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in Wood, nor Moifture in a Pumice; fo neither 
can the Mind or the Soul be produced, or be, indifi. 
ferently, in any kind of Body. But feeing it muft 
be determinately ordered where every thing Q&\\ 
grow and inexift, the Nature of the Soul muft be 
looked for about the Nerves and Blood, not in pu. 
trid Globes of Earth, in Water, in the Sun, in the 
Sky, f dc. 

Now whereas fome hold. That the World is not 
only endued with Mind and Senfes, but that alfo it 
is a round burning God, and ever moving with reft- 
lefc Circumvolutions; thefe are Prodigies and Mon- 
fters, not of Philofophers difeourfing, but dreaming. 
For who can underftand, what this ever-moving and 
round God is, and what Life is aferibed to him, to 
be turned about with.fo great Swiftncfe, as is unima¬ 
ginable to be equaU’d? With which I fee not how a 
conftant Mind and a happy Life can confift. 

But granting the World to be a God, not only 
the Sun, Moon, and the reft, are Parts of God, but 
even the Earth itfelf, as being a part of the World, 
muft be alfo a Part of God. Now we fee, there are 
very great Regions of the Earth uninhabitable,and un¬ 
cultivated, part of them being burnt up by the Ap¬ 
proach of the Sun, part being oppreffed with Snow 
and Ice through his Diftance from it. If then the 
World be God, thefe, being the Parts of the World, 
are to be termed, fome, the burning; fome, the fro¬ 
zen Members of God. 

As to its external Form or Figure, it feems, in 
the firft Place, certain, that there is fome Extremity 
of the World, becaufe the World is a kind of Seg¬ 
ment of the infinite Univerfe; but what that is, who 
is able to tell, unlefe he came thence ? 

For whereas it feems to be Heaven, there is no¬ 
thing in all apparent things hinders, but that it may 
be Rare, nor nothing hinders but that it may b« 
Denfe; Rare, forafmuch as the Stars which are in it, 
and appear to be moved, perform their Motions 
through it; Denfe, forafmoch as itfelf is able to 
move the Stars fixed in it. 

Again, nothing binders but that it may be either 
quielcent, if the Stars are moved through it; or cir¬ 
cularly moved, if the Stars are carried round about 
with it. 

Befides, nothing hinders but that it may be round, 
oval, or lenticular, efpecially if it be moved. Again, 
nothing hinders but that it may be triangular, pyra¬ 
midal, fquare, hexxdrical, or of any other plain 11- 
gure, efpecially if it be unmoved. 

As for them, who, being perfuaded by fome Ar¬ 
guments, aflert the World (b to have one determi¬ 
nate Figure, as that it can have no other, we can¬ 
not but wonder at their Stupidity. For moft main¬ 
tain the World to be, as immortal and blefled, fo al¬ 
fo round, becaufe Plato denieth any Figure to be 
more beautiful than that. But, to me, that of the 
Cylinder, or the Square, or the Cone, or the ry- 
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ramid, feem, by reafon of the Variety, more beau- quity. But when foe ver it Begun, itis moft probable 
tiful. it begun in the Spring, becaufe then all things fprout, 

flourifli, and bring forth ; and the Newnefs of the 
CHAP. II. World required a temperate Heat and Cold for the 

f ,, w ,, cherifhing of its young Brood, before it (hould pals 

Oftht late Beginning of the World. to either of the Extremes. 


A S for the fecond Head. The World is not Eter¬ 
nal, but began to be at fome time. 

For firft, feeing that the Nature of the Whole and 
of the Parts is the fame; and we obferve that the 
Parts of the World are obnoxious both to Generati¬ 
on and Corruption, it follows. That the whole 
World muft be fubjeCb to Generation and Corrupti¬ 
on. That the Parts of the World are generated and 
corrupted, is demonftrated even by the Senfe, and 
fliall be proved hereafter. 

Neither let any fay, that the Mutations which 
ate made in the Parts of the World are not of the 
more principal Parts, as of the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, and the reft; but of the lefler only which are 
but Particles, whereof the Principal confift; for he 
ought to conceive, that if the principal Parts confift 
of Parts fubjeCt to Mutation, thofe whole Parts them- 
felves are fubjeCl to Mutation; and though ordinarily 
there occur not Caufes fo powerful as to change them, 
neverthelefs nothing hinders, but that fuch may 
fometimes occur; as even among the lefler Parts, 
fome continue fafe a great while, which, at laft, in 
Progrefs of Time, find Caufes of Mutation. 

Befides, feeing that the moft antient Hiftories of 
all Things exceed not the 'Theban and Trojan Wars, 
what is the Reafon of this, but becaufe the World is 
not old, fo far is it from being eternal? For if eter¬ 
nal, why did not other Poets celebrate other things? 
How came the memorable ACb of fo many emi¬ 
nent Perfons to perifh ? Why are the Records of e- 
ternal Fame no where extant ? 

In like manner, feeing that we have all Arts new¬ 
ly invented, and their Inventors are not unknown, 
(for, that daily many Arts are advanced and receive 
Increafe, is very manifeft,) how comes this to pafs, 
but becaufe the World ted not its Beginning long 
ago? For the World could not be fo long without 
Arts, which are of fo great Importance to Life. 

If you believe that in Times paft there were fuch 
Records and Arts as now, which perifhed by fome 
great Conflagrations, Deluges, Earthquakes, being 
fubverted, together with the Cities and Nations them- 
felves, do you not acknowledge it neceflary, that 
there muft be at fome time to come a Deftru«ion of 
Earth and Heaven, as it ted happen’d, if in thofe 
Cafes fome greater Caufes had lighted ? For we our- 
felves think ourfelves mortal, for no other Reafon, 
but for that we perceive ourfelves to fall into the lame 
Difeafes as they whom we fee die. 

The World therefore had a Beginning ; nor was, 
as may appear by what we laid, of very great Anti- 
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Of the Caufe of the World. 

AS to the next Head, we muft firft acquit the 
± » divine Power from the Solicitude and Labour of 
framing the World, for it could not be a Caufe blef- 
fed and immortal that made it. 

With what Eyes could Plato look upon the Fa- 
brick of fo great a Work, as to conceive the World 
made and built by God ? What Defigns, What 
Tools, What Beams, What Engines, What Mini- 
fters, in fo great a Task? How could Air, Fire, 
Water, Earth, obey and ferve the Will of the Ar¬ 
chitect? Whence fprung thofe five Forms, of which 
the reft alfo are framed, lighting aptly to make up 
Mind and Senfes ? It were too long to repeat all, 
which are rather in our Wilh, than in our Power to 
find out. 

Again, this God, of whom he fpeaks, either was 
not in the former Age, wherein Bodies were either 
immoveable, or moved without any Order ; or he 
then lleptor wak’d; or did neither. The firft can¬ 
not be admitted, for God is Eternal; nor the fecond, 
for if he flept from Eternity he was dead. Death be¬ 
ing an eternal Sleep. But neither is God capable of 
Sleep, for the Immortality of God, and a thing near 
Death, are far afunder. Now if he were awake, 
either fomething was wanting to his Felicity, or he 
was perfeCHy happy. But the firft would not allow 
him to be happy; for he is not happy who wants 
any thing to make up his P'elicity : The latter is 
abfurd, for ’twere a vain AClion for him who wants 
nothing, to trouble himfelf with making any 
thing. 

To what End then, {hould God defire to adorn 
the World with fair Figures and Luminaries, as one 
that drefleth and fets out a Temple? If, to the End 
that he might better his Habitation, it feems then, 
that for an infinite time before, he lived in Darknefs 
as in a Dungeon. Again, can we think, that after¬ 
wards he was delighted with the Variety where¬ 
with we fee the Heaven and the Earth adorned ? 
What Delight can that be to God, which, were it 
fuch, he could not fo long have wanted it ? 

But fome will fay. That thefe were ordained by 
God for the fake of Men. Do they mean of the 
Wife? Then this great Fabrick of Things was 
made for a very few Perfons. Or of the Foolifh? 
There was no Reafon he (hould do fuch a Favour to 
the Wicked. Again, What hath he got by doing 
fo. 
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fo, fince all Fools are even in that regard moft mi- 
ferable; for what more miferable than Folly ? Be- 
lidcs, there being many Inconveniences in Life, 
which the Wife fweeten by Compenfation of the 
Conveniences ; Fools can neither prevent the future, 
nor fuftain the prefent. 

Or, Did he make the World, and, in the World, 
Men, that he might be worfhipped by Men ? But 
v/lmt dorh the Worfhip of Men advantage God, 
who is happy and needeth nothing ? Or, if he refpedl 
Man fo much, as that he made the World for his 
fake, that he would inftruct him in Wifdom, that 
he would make him Lord over all living Creatures, 
that he would love him as his Son; Why did he 
make him mortal and frail? Why did he fubjedl 
him, whom he loveth, to all Evils? Seeing rather a 
Man ought to be happy, as conjoined with, and next 
unto God, and immortal, as he himfelf is, whom 
he is made to worfliip and contemplate. 

For thefe Reafons ought we to fay, that the World 
rather was made by Nature; or, as one of the natu¬ 
ral Philofophers faid, by Chance. 

By Nature ; for fuch is the Nature of the Atoms, 
running through the Immenfity of the Univerfe, 
that in great abundance running againft one another, 
they can lay hold of, entangle, and engage one 
another; and varioufly commixing themfelves, firft 
roll up a great kind of Chaos, in manner of a great 
Vortex, (Clue or Bottom) and then after many 
Convolutions, Evolutions, and making feveral Ef¬ 
forts, and as it were Attempts, trying all kinds of 
Motions and Conjunctions, they came at laft into 
that Form which this World bears. 

By Chance ; for the Atoms concur, cohere, and 
areco-apted, not by any Defign, but as Chance led 
them. Wherefore, as I faid, Chance is not fuch a 
Caufe, as diredlly, and of itfelf, tends to mingle the 
Atoms, and difpofe them to fuch Effcdl; but the ve¬ 
ry Atoms themfelves are called Chance, inafmuch as 
meeting one another, without any Premeditation, 
they fatten'd on one another, and make up fuch a 
Compound, as chanceth thence to refult. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Generation of the World. 

B U T to difcufs this Matter more narrowly, and 
to come to another Head; the World feemeth 
to have been elaborated and molded into this round 
Figure, by a certain kind of Reafon, without Bellows, 
Anvil, or other Inttruments. 

Firft, Whereas the Atoms, by an inconfiderate 
and cafual Motion, were continually and fwiftly 
carried on, when they began to run in multitudes in¬ 
to this immenfe Place, in which the World now is, 
and to fatten upon one another, they prefently be¬ 
came heaped into one rude and indigefted Mals, in 
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which great things were mingled with fmall, round 
with corner’d, (mooth with hooked, others with 
others. 

Then, in this confufed Croud, thofe which were 
the greateft and moft heavy began by degrees to fettle 
down; and fuch as were thin, round, fmall, flim*. 
ry, thefe, in the Concurrence of the others, began to 
be extruded and carried upwards ; as in troubled 
Water, until it refts and groweth dear, the earthy 
Parts fettle downwards, the watry are as it were 
thruft upwards ; but after the impulfive Force which 
drove them upward, grew languid, nor was there 
any other Stroke which might tofs them that way, 
the Atoms themfelves, endeavouring to go down 
again, met with Obftacles from others; whereupon 
they flew about with greater A&ivity to the utmoft 
Bounds ; as alfo did others, which were reverberated 
by them, and reprefled by others that clofely follow¬ 
ed them; whence was made a mutual Implication, 
which did generate Heaven. 

But thofe Atoms, which were of the lame Na¬ 
ture, (there being, as we (aid, many Kinds of them) 
and carry’d round about in Heaps, whilft they were 
thruft upwards, made the Sun, and Moon, and other 
Stars. Thefe were chiefly called Signifying Atoms; 
thofe which they left, as not able to rife fo high, 
produced the Air. 

At length, of thofe which fettled down the Earth 
was generated ; and feeing there yet remained much 
Matter in Earth, and that condenfed by the Beatings 
of the Winds and Gales from the Stars, that Figura¬ 
tion of it which confifted of leaft Particles, was 
fqueezed forth and produced Moifture. This being 
fluid, either run down into hollow Places, fit to re¬ 
ceive and contain it, or, (landing ftfll, made hollow 
Receptacles for itfelf. And after this manner were 
the principal Parts of the World generated. 

To fay fomething of the lefs principal, the Parti¬ 
cles as it were of the former Part; there feems in that 
firft Commiftion to have been made the divers Seeds 
of generable and corruptible Things, of which Com¬ 
pounds of divers Natures were firft framed, and af¬ 
terwards in a great degree propagated. 

Stones, Metals, and all other Minerals, were 
therefore generated within the Body of the Earth at 
the fame time it was formed, becaufe that Mafs was 
heterogeneous, or confifting of Atoms and Seeds of 
different Natures; and in that the Bulks of Stones 
did diverfly fwell out to the very Superficies. Where¬ 
upon Mountains came to be made, and confequently 
Vallies and Plains muft needs have been between 
them. 

Soon after, about the Mountains and the Hills, 
and in the Valleys, and in the Fields, grew up 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, almoft in the fame manner as 
Feathers, H^ir, Brifiles, about the Bodies and Mem¬ 
bers of Birds ajid Bealls. 
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But as concerning Animals themfelves, it is likely 
that the Earth, retaining this new genital Seed, 
brought out of itfelf fome little Bubbles, in the Like¬ 
ns of little Wombs ; and thefe when they grew 
mature (Nature fo compelling) broke, and put forth 

D little Creatures. Then the Earth itfelf did a- 
in a kind of Humour, like to Milk, with 
which Aliment living Creatures were nourifhed. 

Which Creatures were fo framed, that they had 
all Parts neceflary for Nutrition, and all other Ufes. 
For as when Nilus forfakes the Fields, and the Earth 
beginneth to grow dry through Heat of the Sun, the 
Husbandman turning up the Glebe finds feveral li¬ 
ving Creatures, Part begun, Part imperfeS and 
maimed; fo that in the fame Creature one Part li¬ 
ved), the other is mere Earth. In like manner, a- 
mongft thofe firft Efforts of the Earth, befides the 
living Creatures perfectly formed, there were fome 
produced wanting Hands, Feet, Mouth, and other 
Parts j without which, there is no way to take 
Nourifhment, or to live long, or to propagate their 
Kind. 

What I fay of other living Creatures, I hold alfb 
in Man, that fome litde Bubbles and Wombs flick¬ 
ing to the Roots of the Earth, and warmed by the 
Sun, firft grew bigger, and by the Affiftance of Na¬ 
ture afforded to Infants fprung from it a connatural 
Moifture, called Milk ; and that thofe thus brought 
up, and ripen’d to Perfection, propagated Man¬ 
kind. 

Two things I add ; One, That it is by no means 
to be allowed, what fome affirm, that at that time 
were produced Centaur’s, Scylla’s , C hi mar a's, and 
other Monfters, confifting of Parts of different Kinds. 
For how in a Centaur (for Example) could the 
Limbs of a Man and of a Horfe be joined together, 
when at the third Year of his Age, at what time a 
Child is hardly weaned, a Horfe is in full Vigor? 
And at what time a Horfe languifheth with Age, a 
Man flourifheth in the Prime of his Youth. 

The other. That in the Earth there were created 
new living Creatures, and more and greater than 
now, by more and more vigorous Seeds, and a- 
mongft thofe. Men too ; fo as that Race of Men was 
more hardy, as confifting of greater and more folid 
Bones and Nerves : And fo at laft the Earth, her 
Seeds being exhaufted, like a Woman too old to bear 
Children, left off to produce voluntarily fuch living 
Creatures. Whence it comes to pafs, that now 
Men are no where generated on this fafhion ; but 
both they, and other more great and perfect Animals, 
fpring up only by way of Propagation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the VicijJitudes in the IVortd. 

T HERE followeth a Queftion, Whether the 
World be governed by itfelf, or by the Provi¬ 
dence of any Deity ? 
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Firft therefore, we ought not to think that the 
Motion of Heaven, or the Summer and Winter, 
Courfe of the Sun, or the Eclipfe of the Sun and 
Moon, or the Riling and Setting of the Stars, or the 
like, happen, becaufe there is feme Ruler over them, 
who difpofeth, and hath difpofed of them ; and with¬ 
al poflefTeth Beatitude and Immortality : for with- 
Felicity agree not Bufinefs, Solicitude, Anger and 
Favour; thefe happen through Imbecility, Fear, 
and want of external Help. 

Neither ought we (it being a troublefome Employ¬ 
ment, and wholly averfe from a happy State) to 
think, that the Nature which pofTeffeth Felicity ia- 
fuch, as that (knowing and willing) it undergoes 
thefe Commotions or Perturbations of Mind ; but 
rather to obferve, out of refpeCl to it, all Venerati¬ 
on, and to ufe fome kind of Addrefs to it, fuggeft- 
ing fuch Thoughts, as out of which arife no Opini¬ 
ons contrary to Veneration. 

We fhould rather think, that, when the World 
was produced, there were made thofe Circumplexi- 
ons of Atoms, involving themfelves about one ano¬ 
ther, that from thence the celeftial Bodies being fra¬ 
med, there was produced in them this Neceffity, 
whereby they ate moved in fuch a manner, and per¬ 
form fuch Periods: and after the fame manner all the 
reft perform their Tasks, in order to the Courfe of 
things once begun. 

And why fhould we not rather think thus? For 
whether the World itfelf is a God, as fome conceive. 
What can be lefs quiet, than unceflantly to roll a- 
bout the Axis with admirable Swiftnefs ? But unleft- 
it be quiet, nothing is happy. Or whether there be 
fome God in the World, who rules, governs, con- 
ferves the Courfes of the Stars, the Mutations of 
Seafons, the Viciffitude and Order of Things, who 
is prefent in all Places, and at all Times; and, how 
great foever is the Variety, or rather Innumerability 
of all particular Things, is diftra&ed by fo many 
Cares, by taking Order that they be done this way, 
and no other: Indeed he is, as 1 before objetfted, in¬ 
volved in Bufinelfes troublefome and laborious. 

Befides, though it were but only fuppofed, that 
God doth not take care of things. Shall we not find, 
that all things happen no otherwife than as if there 
were no Providence? For fome fall out well, but 
the moft ill, and otherwife than they ought. To 
omit the reft ; if Jupiter himfelf did thunder, or 
guide the Thunder, he ought at leaft to (pare Tem¬ 
ples, though it were only not to give occafion of 
doubting, whether it proceed from Fortune, or di¬ 
vine Counfel; that is, all things, in a manner, hold¬ 
ing on their Courfe as it was at firft begun. 

This alfo is of no little Weight, that they aflert a 
fpecial Providence in refpedl of Men. For (not to 
repeat what I even now faid. That a happy and im¬ 
mortal Nature cannot be poflefs’d with Anget or Fa¬ 
vour) put cafe, that God takes no Care of the Af¬ 
fairs 
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fairs of Men, How can they come to be otherwife 
than they are ? In them there is ail equal, or rather 
greater Imbecility than in other Creatures, equal In¬ 
conveniences, equal Ills. Some of them making 
Vows are preferved from Shipwreck; How many 
have mane Vows, and yet perilh’d ? Many pray for 
Children, and obtain them ; How many pray for 
Children in vain ? 

But to be brief; Why, if God takes care of the 
Affairs of Men, is it ill with the Good, well with 
the Bad ? Truly it is an Argument with me, when 
I fee Croffes always happen to the Good, Poverty, 
Labours, Exile, Lofs of Friends; on the other 
fide, wicked Perfons to be happy, to increafe in 
Power, to be honouied with Titles ; that Innocence 
is unfafe, wicked Aftions go unpunifhed ; that Death 
exercifes his Cruelty without obferving Manners, 
without Order and Diftindtion of Years ; fome ar¬ 
rive at old Age, others are fnatch’d away in their 
Infancy, others in their full Strength; others in the 
Flower of their Youth are immaturely cut off; in 
War, rather the beft are vanquifhed and peri(h. 
But that which prevails mod with me, is, that the 
moll religious Perfons are affixed with the greateft 
Ills ; but to them, who either wholly neglecft the 
Gods, or worfhip them not religioufly, happen ei¬ 
ther the lead Misfortunes, or none at all. 

Moreover, I think it may not be ill argued thus: 
Either God would take away Ills and cannot, or he 
can and will not, or he neither will nor can, or he 
both will and can. If he would and cannot, he is 
impotent, and confequently not God ; if he can and 
will not, envious, which is equally contrary to 
God’s Nature ; if he neither will nor can, he is 
both envious and impotent, and confequently not 
God ; if he both will and can, which only agrees 
with God, Whence then are the Ills? Or, why 
doer he not take them away ? 

CHAP. VI. 

A DigrtJJion, concerning Genii or Daemons. 

I T is all one, whether God takes care of things by 
himfclf, as fome will have it, or (as others hold) 
by Miniders, whom they generally call Genii or Da¬ 
mons ; for things happen no otherwife, than as if we 
ihould fuppofe no fuch Miniders; and tho’ it were 
granted, that there are fome, yet can they not be 
fuch as they feign them, that is, of a human Form, 
and having a Voice that can reach to us: To omit, 
fince for the mod part they are faid to be ill and vi¬ 
cious, they cannot be happy and long-liv’d, fince 
both much Biindnefs and a Pronenefs to Dedruflion 
perpetually attends Wickcdnefs. 

How much were it to be widled, that there were 
fome who might take care of us, and fupply what is 
wanting to our Prudence, and to our Strength ? Ef- 
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pecially how much were It to he wtflied, by fuch as 
are Leaders in War, of mod pious and honed At¬ 
tempts, that they might not confide not only j n 
Arms, Horfes, Ships, but alfo in the Affidance of 
the Gods themfelves ? 

Add indeed, fome are faid to appear fometimes to 
fome Perfons ; and why may it not be, that they 
who affirm Damons to have appeared to them, ei¬ 
ther lye and feign, or are melancholy, and fuch, 
that their didemper’d Body either ftrangely raifeth* 
or diverts their Imagination to extraordinary Con¬ 
ceits. It is well known, that nothing is more apt to 
be moved and transformed into any Species (altho’ 
there be no real Ground) than Imagination. For 
the Impreffion made upon the Mind is like that in 
Wax, and the Mind of Man having within itfelf 
that which reprefents, and that which is reprefented, 
there is fuch a Power in it, that, taking even the 
very lead of things feen or heard upon fome occa- 
fion, it can of itfelf eafily vary and transfigure the 
Species, as is manifeded by the Communications of 
Dreams which are made in Sleep, from which we 
perceive, that the imaginative Faculty puts on all 
Variety of Affedlions and Phantafies ; fo that it is no 
wonder, if, where the Faculty is unfound, they feem 
to fee Damons, or other things, of which they have 
had any foretaken Conceit. 

Moreover, they ufe to alledge Divination as an 
Argument to prove both Providence and the Exi- 
dence of the Damons ; but I am afhamed at Human 
Imbecility, when it fcteheth Divinations even out 
of Dreams, as if God walking from Bed to Bed did 
admonifh fupine Perfons, by indirect Vifions, what 
{hall come to pafs ; and out of all kinds of Portents 
and Prodigies ; as if Chance were not a fufficient 
Agent for thefe Effe&s ; but we mud mix God, not 
only with the Sun and the Moon, and feveral other 
living Creatures, but alfo with all Brafs and Store. 

But to inftance in Oracles only: Many ways 
may it be evinced, that they are mere Impodures of 
Prieds, as may particularly be dilcover’d ; for that 
the Verfes which proceed from them are bad, being, 
for the mod part maimed in the Beginning, imper- 
fe& in the Middle, lame in the Clofe ; which could 
not be, if they came from Divine Infpiration, fince 
from God nothing can proceed but what is well and 
decent. 

And I remember, that, when in my younger 
Days I lived at Samus, that Oracle was much cried 
up,’ by which (as they reported) Polycrates , King of 
that Ifland, celebrating the Pythian and Delian 
Games, fentat the fame time to Delus, demanding 
of Apollo, Whether he ihould offer Sacrifice at the 
appointed time ? Pythius anfwered, Thefe to thee art 
the Pythian and the Delian ; whereby, faid they, it 
was fignify’d, that thofe Ihould be his lad, for foon 
after he happened to be flain. But how could it be 
fignify’d by that Anfwer, That thefe Sacrifices 
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fhould be the laft rather than the middle ? But that 
the vulgar fort of Men are moll commonly led by 
Hearl'ay, and are greedy of ftrange Stories. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the End, or Corruption of the TVorld. 

T HAT the World (hall perifh, and have an 
End, is confequent, forafmuch as it was gene¬ 
rated, and had Beginning ; for it is neceflary, that 
all compounded Things be alfo diilipated and re¬ 
vived into thofe things of which they are compound¬ 
ed ; fome by fome Caufes, others by others; but ftill 
ail from fome Caufe, and at fome time or other. 
Whence it is the more to be admired, that there 
fhould be fome, who, not only broaching the Opi¬ 
nion, that the World was generated, but even in a 
manner made by Hands, thence define, that it (hall 
be ever. For as I argued before. What Coagmen- 
tation can there be indiffoluble ? Or, What is there 
that hath a Beginning, but no End ? 

Certainly, the World feems like an Animal, or 
Plant, as generated fo fubjedt to Corruption, as well 
becaufe, no otherwife than they, it confilis of A- 
toms, which, by Reafon of the inteftine Motion, 
wherewith they are incefiantly moved, at length 
mull caufe a DilTolution ; as alio becaufe there may 
happen both to them and the World, fome extrinfe- 
cal Caufe, which may put them to DeftruCtion : 
Kfpecially it being known that every thing is pro¬ 
duced but one way, but may be dellroyed by many ; 
as alfo, becaufe, there are three Ages in them, Youth, 
Middle State, and Old Age ; fo the World firft be- 
jan to grow up ; (as alfo after the Time of its Ge¬ 
neration, there came extrinfecally from theUniverfe, 
Atoms which infinuated into the Pores, as it were, 
of the World ; and by which. Heaven, the Stars, 
the Air, the Sea, the Earth, and other'Filings were 
augmented, the congruous Atoms accommodating 
themfelves to thofe that were congruous to them ;) 
then, becaufe there ought to have been fome End of 
growing, it refied in a kind of perfedl State ; and 
at laft began fo to decay, as plainly fhews, that it 
declines towards its laft Age. 

This is firft proved, becaufe, as we fee, in Pro- 
gre-fs of Time, Towers fall. Stories moulder. Tem¬ 
ples and Images decay, whereby at laft they come to 
be diilolved : So we may perceive the Parts of the 
World fenftbly to moulder, and wear away ; a great 
Part of the Earth goes away into Air, (not to fay 
any thing of thofe greater Coricuflions, which makes 
us fear fometimes, left the whole fhould fall, and 
finking from under our Feet, fink, as it were, into 
an Abyfs) the Water alfo is partly exhaled into Air, 
partly fo diitributed through the Faith, that it will 
nut at all flow back again : The Air is continuaily 
clunged, many Things going forth into it, and ma- 
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ny produced again out of it. Laftly, the Fire, (not 
only ours, but the ftarry Fire alfo, as that which 
is in the Sun) fenfibly decays by the Emanation, and 
carting forth of Light. Wherefore, neither is there 
any Reafon to think, that thefe Bodies of the World 
will continue ever. 

Again, becaufe we fee there is a continual Fight 
amongft the Bodies of the World themfelves, thro’ 
which fometimes happen Conflagrations, fometimes 
Deluges, as it were, with equal Strength : But, as 
inWrefthng, fo is it neceflary, that in the World 
one of the Contraries prevail at laft, and dertroy all 
'Filings. If any fhall demand, which of the two is 
the more likely to prevail, it may be anfwer’d. The 
Fire, as being the more active, and receiving parti¬ 
cular Recruits from the Sun and Heaven ; fo as, at 
Jaft, it will come to get the upper hand, and the 
World thereupon, perifh by Conflagration. 

Laftly, becaufe there is nothing indiflolvable, but 
either as it is folid, as an Atom; or intaCtile, as Va¬ 
cuum ; or hath nothing beyond it, whence either a 
diflolving Caufe may come, or whither itfelf may 
go forth, as the Univerfe. But the World neither 
is folid, by Reafon of Vacuum intermix’d ; nor in- 
ta&ile, by Reafon of corporeal Nature ; nor hath 
nothing without it, by Reafon of its Extremity ; 
Whence it follows, that a Deftru&ion may happen 
extrinfecally, by Bodies incurring to it, and breaking 
it, but, both extrinfecally and intrinfecally, it is ca¬ 
pable of being diilolved. 

This I add, becaufe the World may perifh, not 
only by Conflagration, or, if you will, by Inunda¬ 
tion alfo, but by many other Ways ; amongft which 
the chief is, that, as a living Creature (to which I 
already compar’d it) the Frame of the Soul being un- 
ty’d, is diilolved into leveral Parts, and thefe at 
length are quite diilolved alfo, either by being diili- 
pated, and turning into the Air, and the moft mi¬ 
nute Dull, or ferving again for the Production of 
fome other living Cieatuies : So the Walls, as it 
were, of the World decaying and falling, the feve- 
ral Pieces of it are diflbived, and go at length into 
Atoms ; which having gotten into the free Space of 
Vacuum , rufh downwards in a Tumult, and recom¬ 
mence their fuft Motions; or mil forward, far and 
long ; or foon fall upon other Worlds ; or meeting 
with other Atoms, join with them to the Produ¬ 
ction of new W orids. 

And though indeed, as a living Creature may be 
fooner or later diffolved by Departure of the Soul, 
fo may either of thefe happen to the World : Yet it 
is more probable, that it will fo come to pals, as that 
in a Moment of Time, nothing thereof fhall re¬ 
main except Atoms, and a defolate Space; for which 
way foever the Gate of Death, as it were, (hall be 
firft opened, thither will all the Crowd of Matter 
throng to get out. 
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That the World, as I faid, is declining towards 
its laft Age is probable ; for that the teeming Earth, 
as I lately touched, fcarce bringeth forth even little 
Animals, when as formerly fhe produced large j and 
that fhe, not without extream Labour, brings forth 
Corn and Fruits, whereas at firft fhe brought them 
forth of her own accord, in great Plenty. Whence 
it comes, that there are frequent Complaints, prai- 
fing the former Ages, and accufing the prefent; 
for that they perceive not that it is the Courfe of 
Things that all Things fhould decay by little and 
little, and, weary’d with long (pace of Age, tend 
as it were to Deftru<Stion. 1 wifh Rcafun, rather 
than (lie Thing ,tf.lt did pcri'uadc, that within a 
fhort time, we (hall fee all things fhattet’d in pieces. 

C H A P. VIII. 

Of Infinite IVorlds. 

M Oreover, as to demand. Whether there are, 
befides this, not only otherWorlds, but many, 
even infinite : This feems to be the Anfwer, That 
there arc infinite Worlds. For ' the Atom b’ing in¬ 
finite, m we formerly J/jczved, are curried tbreugh in¬ 
finite Spaces ; anel that feveral Ways in far Dijtanccs 
from this World, and there meeting one another in 
Multitudes, may join to the Production of infinite 
Worlds. Since the Atoms, being of this Nature, that 
a World may be made up, and confijl of them, cannot, 
by Rcafon of their Infinity, be confumed or exhaujted by 
one, nor any determinate Number of IVorlds ; whether 
thefe Worlds befuppoj'ed framed after one Fajhion, or 
after divers. It is not impojfible therefore, but that 
there may be infinite IVorlds 

And indeed it is asabfurd for a fingle World to be 
made in an infinite Univerfe, as for one Ear of Corn 
to fprout up in the vaft Field, fowed with many 
Grains ; for as in the Field there are many Caufes, 
to wit, many Seeds apt to grow up, and Places to 
produce them ; fo in the Univerfe, befides Places, 
theie are Caufes, not many, but infinite, namely 
Atoms, as capable of joining as thofe of which this 
World was made up. 

5 Befides, we fee not any generable thing, fo one, 
as that it hath not many like itfelf, in the fame kind, 
(for fo Men, fo Birds, fo Beafts, fo Fifties, are 
multiplied each under their particular Species.) 
Wherefore, feeing that not only the Sun, the Moon, 
the Earth, the Sea, and the reit of the Parts of the 
World were generated ; but even the whole World 
itfelf, which contifL of them ; we inuft acknow¬ 
ledge, that not only the Parts, but the World itfelf, 
are~ not fingle, but many, as to Number, and (for 
the Reafons alledged) infinite. 

Now there being nothing to hinder, but that lotne 


Worlds may be like this of ours, others unlike it • 
for there may be equal, there may be greater, there 
may be lefler ; there may be, that have the fame 
Parts, difpofed in the fame Order ; there may be 
that have different Parts, or difpofed in a different 
Order ; there may be, that have the fame Figure ; 
there may be, that have a different, (for though 
Atoms cannot have an infinite Variety of Figures, 
having a determinate Space in their Superficies, yet 
may they be of more Figures than we can num¬ 
ber, as round, oval, pyramidal, (Ac. altho’, I 
there be no Repugnance in this, yet all thefe l3ivcr- 
fities are only certain kinds of Conditions, which 
vary the common Quality and Nature of the World. 

But it feems, that each of the other Worlds, as 
this of ours, and every Compound which is made in 
that vaft V'acuity, and hath any Refemblance with 
thofe things which fall under our Obfervation, i 3 
gcneiated apart, and after a fafhion peculiar to it¬ 
felf, ly certain Convolutions, and Intextures of Aunts 
proper-to it ; a and this, whether it be generated in the 
Intelmundia, (fo we term the Interval, included be¬ 
twixt two or more Worlds, not far diftam from cne 
another) or in a multivacuous Place,(that is, in which, 
though there be great and little Bodies, yet Vacui¬ 
ties take up the greater Share of it) or iallly, in a 
great unmixt and pure Vacuum, though not as fume 
(who aflert luch a Vacuum) deferibe it. 

For we are to uiiderftand, contrary to them, that 
* thereJiewetb together, if not from infinite, at leaf 
from one, or more Worlds, or Intermundia, fome apt 
Seeds, that is, a congruous Heap of Atoms, or little 
Bodies, which are by degrees mutually adjoined here 
and there, and varioujly formed, and change Place 
diverfly, according as it happens, and withal receive 
from without fome irriguous, as it were, Accretions ; 
until a Bulk, confifling of the whole AJfembly of all 
thefe, be made up, and gain a Confiftency, as much as 
the Principles, of which it was made, can well bear. 

f For it is not fujficicnt, for the Generation of a 
World, that, a great Heap of Atoms be thrown toge¬ 
ther in a Vacuum, and by the Accejfion of others, 
grow bigger, till it roll into another Vacuum, in the 
fame manner, as a Heap of Snow, being tumbled upon 
Snow, gathers Jlill more, and grows bigger, as was 
the Opinion of a certain Philofophcr, holding the Ne- 
cejfity of fuch a Method : Since this is repugnant to our 
daily Experience. For a Heap, whofe innermoft 
Kernel, as it were, is folid, and its outermoft Shell 
folid alto, can neither be rolled up and down, nor 
increafcd, if the Part intercepted betwixt the Ker¬ 
nel and the Shell be fluid, as in the World it is. 

Finally, That the other Worlds alfo are, becaufe 
generated, fubject to Corruption, is too manifeft to 
be mentioned ; that fome may be diffolved fooner, 
others later j fome by fome Caufes, others by others. 


1 Lacrt. 


Lucrct. z> v. 104.7. 


< Lucrct. lac. 


Lacrt. ibid. 


* Lacrt. to. *9. 
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; 9 a thing neceflarily coafequent to the peculiar Di- 
veriity of every one. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of inferior Terreftrial Things. 

B UT that (omitting the reft) we may fpeak more 
particularly of this our World, lince ail things in 
it are either contained within the Compafs of the 
Earth, or exceed not the Height of the Ground, or 
are placed on high, that is, railed above the Earth’s 
Superficies, and therefore may generically be divided 
into the low or terreftrial fort of Things, and thofe 
which are fublime, celefti.il, or aerial : Let us 
then fo order our Difcourfe, as to fpeak firft of the 
former; in regard, that as they are nearer, and more 
familiar to us, fo we may thence afcend by orderly 
Degrees to difcourfe and define what we ftiould moft 
rationally conjecture of the latter, which are more re¬ 
mote from us, and lefs vifible to us. 

In the firft place, we are to take a general View 
of the Body of the Earth, next of the Water, a. 
confiderable part of this Mafs, and mingled diveifly 
with the Earth, partly in its Superficies, partly in 
its very Bowels ; afterwards of thefe lefier Bodies, 
with which we fee that whole Mafs replenifhed, 
whether inanimate, as Minerals, Stones, and Plants; 
or animate, ufuaily called Animals. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Earth fituate in the Middle of the World. 

F IRST then, as to the Earth, we have already 
laid, how it was framed together with the other 
parts of the World ; for it had been to no purpofe to 
form it firft, beyond the utmoft Surface of the 
World, and then convey it into the World already 
framed, fince it was fufficient for that ErteCt, that 
there were fuch Seeds found in the univerfal Mafs, of 
which it, with the other parts of the World, might 
be generated ; in the fame manner as it would be un- 
necellary that living Creatures fhould firft be fepara- 
ted from, and carried beyond this Infinity of things, 
and he formed there, that, being now perfected, they 
might be brought thence into this our Region. Nor 
was it needful, that they fhould firft be exaCtly 
wrought in Heaven, and thence tranfmitted to our 
Earth; feeing no Man can fhew, why there muft 
needs be found fuch Seeds there, of which Animals, 
Plant6, and other vifible Compounds are made up, 
and could as well be found here ; or, whence Hea¬ 
ven hath this Privilege, of having fufficient Convc- 
•niencies for their Generation and Nutrition, more 
than our Earth. 

It is already faid. That the Earth, when the Hea- 
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ven, and other higher Bodies, did fly, as it were, 
upwards, fettled into the Middle of the World, and 
there refted as in the loweft Place. We add now. 
That as it is the middle Part of the World, towards 
which all heavy things falls; it follows not, that 
there is alfo a middle Part of it, called the Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate are directed 
in a ftrait Line ; for all heavy things fall in parallel 
Motions, without any Endeavour to meet in any 
Angle ; there being, as in the Univerfe, fo alfo in 
our World, one Region above, from which all hea¬ 
vy things come, and only one below, towards whicli 
they tend. 

Whence, as they are nor to be approved of, who 
fay, there are Antipodes, or Men fo fituated in a 
ftrange Region of the Earth, that they walk with 
their Feet diametrically oppofite to ours, in like man¬ 
ner as we fee the Images of Men, or other things, 
either ftand or go with their Heads downwards under 
the Water ; for thefe Philofophers endeavour to 
maintain, contrary to the Laws of Nature and of 
heavy Things, that Men, and other terreftrial Bo¬ 
dies placed there, tend upwards, or towards the 
Earth ; and that it is equally impoffible they fhould 
fall down from the Earth to the inferior Places of 
the Sky ; as that Bodies amongft us here fhould un- 
impeli’d mount up to Heaven. However, upon ano¬ 
ther Account they fpeak confequciitly to their Hy¬ 
pothecs, that it is Day with the Antipodes when it 
it is Night with us, and Night with them when it is 
our Day. 

The Earth then is framed indeed after a circular 
Figure, but yet as a Difh or a Drum is, not like a 
Sphere or Bowl; for this Surface of it which wc in¬ 
habit, and which indeed is only habitable, is flat or 
plain, and not globous, and fuch as all heavy things 
are carried to it in a ftrait Line, or perpendicularly, 
as was formerly declared. 

This being fo, here arifeth a great Difficulty, 
How can it then be, that it fhould ftand fteady, ami 
not fell downwards into that Region, into which 
the Antipodes would Aide? But, the Reafon why the 
Earth falls not, is, bccaufe it rejls upon the Air, as 
ally'd to it in Mature ; nor doth it any more burthen, 
the Air than Animals, zvhich are of like Mature with 
the Earth, burthen the Earth. 

Nor is it hard to conceive, that in the Air beneath 
there is a Power to futtain the Earth, becaufe the 
Air and the Earth, by the general Contexture of the 
World, are things not of different Extraction, but 
ally’d to one another by a certain Affinity. Whence, 
as being Parts of the fame Whole, one cannot be 
burthenfome to the other, but are held by a mutual 
Embrace, as if they had no Gravity at all ; efpecial- 
ly fince this Earth, however in this upper Part of it 
more compacted and heavy, may, defeending lower, 
be, by degrees, lefs folid, and fo left weighty ; till 
at length, in its loweft Part of all, it apprroaeh 
4 O 2 very 
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near the Nature of the Air which fupports and finking, the Weight that is laid on them quakr.3: 

For we fee whole Houfes (hake, by Reafon of the 
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very 

And for this Reafon I faid, that the Earth was not 
made in fome Place out of the World, and thence 
brought into it, becaufe then it would have prefied 
the Air with its Weight, as our Bodies are fenfible 
of the lead Weight, if impofed from without ; 
whereas, neither the Head, nor other Parts are hea¬ 
vy to one another, by Reafon that they are agreeable 
to one another in Nature, and knit to on * l 
by the common Law of the lame Whole. 

And that it I'ecm not incredible, a thing fo tenui- 
ous as is Air fhcuM be able to uphold fo grofs a Bulk; 
do b t conlidor ho -v fubtle a thing the Soul or Animal 
e ,, alK ; vct | luV v grofs and weighty a Bulk of 

t.‘j dy it upholds and governs; and that only by 
t ;,; , . .1 .^,;,:u!b it i- a thing joined to it, and apt- 
i.- , 1 t’> it, ..s ti An is to the Ean.il. 

' I r we mult not the. Jorc conceive the Earth to 
p. .nueh lefs a God dels ; fui we have for- 

j), . v • 1 ej the Cuiitir.vy : The Larth indeed many 

tint ' riu le.cn .1 living Crcatuies, )et not as 

Lei: v ie.f Animate ; but becaufe, containing vari- 

«i..s r,f>ni- , 11J di.ers bcwds of Things, fire produces 
li... v '1 many \\a)s; or wnich. Animate 

liJn.s ure ruiu.d. me Li.ere aie, w ho call the 
E. • r h, Ti ■ Kjtiut -L1..hr tj .'/or (j:Js, and B.re- 
cjui.ji'i. I . it to the Earth li.efe Names be attri¬ 
buted, if it he li- ini to make ule of uivmc tilings 
thereby to ligmfy n..tural tilings, may perhapsTeem 
tolerable ; but to believ e, that there is a Divinity In 
the Earth, is no way allowable. 
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jumbling, and Succufiion of Carts and Chariots. 

Alfo the very Wind itfelf may move the Earth, 
either if the Earth (its interior and lower Parts being 
full of Crannies and Chinks) be fhaken by fome 
Wind varioufiy difpers’d, and falling into thofe hol¬ 
low Caverns, and fo tremble in fuch manner as our 

_ Limbs, by Infinuation of Cold, tremble and are 

another moved, whether we will or no ; or, if the Wind, 
getting in at the Top, and driving downwards, the 
Earth is driven upwards by the Air under it, which 
is fomewhat grofs and watery, (for it fullainstle 
Earth) and fhaken as it were from beneath, leaps up, 
whico happens to all things ; not only to thofe which 
are forced againft any thing, hard or firm ; or fo 
11 retched or tent, that being preft upon it, recoils; 
but ail'o againll a fluid thing, if it be able to flrike it 
back, as v hen Wood is plung’d into Water. 

1 he Foice of this Yv ind, if we conceive it turn’d 
into Eire, and relcmbling Thunder, may be carried 
on with a great Dellruction of all Tilings that op- 
pofe its Palii.ge. For as Lightning, engender’d in a 
Cloud, breaks thorow it, and (hakes the Air with 
wondciiul Violence; in like manner, may the Eire, 
generated within the Caverns of the Eartli of a coa- 
cervate and exagitated Wind, break thorow it, and 
make it tremble. 

Now as there appears not any Caufe more likely 
than that which is taken from the Wind, and chief¬ 
ly in this lalt manner ; either by diftributing itfelf in¬ 
to many fevcral Cav ities of the Earth ; it caufelh 
a trembling only, and (as if there were a Tranfpira- 
tion through the loofer Earth) the Earth is no: fo 
broken thorow as that there is a Breach made, or 
fomething overthrown, or turn’d awry ; or elfe by 
its being heaped up together in greater Caverns, there 
may follow fuch a Succufiion and Impulfion, as may 


CHAP. II. 

Of Earthquakes , and the Flames of /Etna. 

T feems wonderful, how it come to pafs, that the 

— Eaitli is fometimes fhaken, and tiembles ; but - ----- - , , .. ■ , - , ,• 

this is an Effect which may happen from divers heave up, and cleave afunder the Earth, and make 
Caufes: Suppoling that the Earth, as I fee no Reafon Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities, as in di- 


_Places it hath often happened. 

What I fay concerning the Force of the Wind, 
which being turned into Fire, breaks thorow, and 
{hakes the Earth, may ferve to make us underf.and, 
that the Eruptions of Fire which often happen in the 
fame Places, as at /Etna, proceed from the fame 
Caufe. 

For this Mountain is all hollow within, and fo 
underpropped with Vaults of Flint, that the Wind 
the Agitation of the Wind fhut up in them, groweth hot, and being enkindled, 
n Motion, and (lin ing up it- forceth its Way through the Breaches which it finds 
■ above, and eats into the Sides of thefe Caverns; 

whence (together with Flame and Smoke) it cads up 
Sparkles and Pumices. 

And the better to bring this to pafs, the Sea lies at 
_ T7*_ _ — .1— s/i_Waves 


.0 doubt, is in all Parts alike, and that below 
as above, it hath Caverns, Breaches, and Rivers, 
rolling great Billows, vail Stones, (de. 

For the Water may move the Earth, if it hath 
walh’d or worn fome Parts, which being made hol¬ 
low, it can no longer be held up, as it was whilft 
they were entire ; or if fome Wind drive upon 
Channels and Lakes, or Handing Waters within the 
Eartli, and the [Blow'] Impulfion.either (hake the 
Eiitli fr< ‘ '' ’ --r.i-_Tir._.i 

increafin.., . - 

feL, be carried from the Bottom to the T op ; as a 
Vciiel cannot (land (teufaft, until the Water which 
hath been troubled in it give over moving. 

Likewile the Earth may receive a Shock, by fome 


Part thereof fuddenly falling down, and thereby be the Foot of the Mountain, which rolling its Waves 
moved ; feeing that fome of its Parts are upheld, as to and from the Shore, unto which the Caverns of the 
it were, with Columns and Pillars, which decaying Hill extend, thrufts in, and drives forward the^ > 
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whereby the Fire is augmented and cherifh’d, as with 
the blowing of Bellows. 


CHAP. in. 

Of the Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the overflowing of 
1 Nilus. 

A S for thofe Waters which are on the Earth, (for 
of thole which are generated on high, and 
thence fall down in Rain, we (hall fpealc more op¬ 
portunely hereafter ;) Firfl, there is a vaft Body of 
them, which we call the Sea : For befides thofe In- 
l.md Seas which walh our Shores, there is alfo an ex¬ 
tern Sea, or Ocean, which flowing about all the ha¬ 
bitable Earth, is believed by fonie to be fo immediate¬ 
ly placed under the Arch of Heaven, that the Sun 
and other Stars rile from it, and fet in it, as we (hall 
have occalion to fliew elfewhere. 

And indeed, the Vallnefs of the Sea being fuch, 
it may be efteemed not the moll inconflderablc Rea- 
fon, why the Sea feems not to be increafed by the 
flowing of fo many Rivers into it; for all the Rivers 
are hardly like a Drop, compared to fo immenfe a 
Body. And withal, the Sun, who with his Beams 
fo foon dries wet Garments; although he fuck not 
up much Moiflure from every Place, yet from fo 
iaige a Compafs cannot but take away a great deal. 
Not to mention how much the Winds, which in 
one Night many times dry up the Ways, and hard¬ 
en the Dirt, may in fweeping along the Sea, con- 
fume of it. 

But, the chiefed Reafon feems to be this. The 
Earth being a rare Body, and eafily penetrated, and 
withal, wafhed on all Sides by the Sea, the Waters, 
as well as they are poured from the Earth into the 
Sea, fo muft they alfo foak down from the Sea into 
the Earth, that they may rife up in Springs and flow 
again. 

Neither need it trouble us, that the Water of the 
Sea is fait, and the Waters of Springs and Rivers 
(relh; becaufe the Water, palling out of the Sea in¬ 
to the Earth, is drained in fuch manner, that it puts 
off the little Bodies of Salt, and returns quite dripp’d 
of them. For the Body of the Sea being commix’d 
of Salt and of Water ; forafmuch as the Seeds of Salt 
are more hooked, and thofe of Water more fmooth, 
therefore thefe glide eafily away, whild the others 
cannot but be entangled, and are all along left be- 

Hence appeareth the Caufe (which feemeth the 
principal) of the perpetual flowing of Springs: Where 
t.,iv rife up, there may indeed be fome great Quan¬ 
tity of Water gathered together, which may ferve 
for Supply: But upon another Account, they may 
be fupplied, forafmuch as there is fomething conti¬ 
nually flowing from beneath into them. And tho’ 
thefe fubterraneous Rivulets (as it were,) might be 
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made up of the feveral Seeds, which are difperfej 
thro’ the Earth, yet mud thefe Seeds be fupplied by 
the Sea, which foaks into the Earth. 

Whence it comes to pafs, as was faid, that thofe 
Rivulets, difperfing themfelves into lelier Streams, 
and running down into lower hollow Receptacles, 
and meeting there, at lad join together in great Chan¬ 
nels, and make large Rivers, which continually re¬ 
new and fupply the immenfe Sea. 

But fince there is not any River more wonderful 
than Nilus, for that every Summer it overfloweth 
and wateieth Egypt, we mud not therefore omit to 
fay, that this may happen by reafon of the Eiefian 
V\ inds which at that Seafon blowing towards Egypt, 
raife up the Sea to the Mouths of Kilns, and drive 
up Sands thither, fo as Nilus cannot but flop and 
fwell, and riling above its Channel, overflow the 
Plain which lies beneath. 

Perhaps alfo it happens, for that the Etrf.an Winds 
blowing from the North carry the Cloud; into the 
South beyond Egypt, which, meeting at fome very 
high Mountains, arc there croudcd together, and 
fqueeze forth Rain, by which Nilus is increafed. 

It may happen alfo, that the exceeding high 
Mountains ot E/hi pin, may be cover’d with Snow, 
which being d.ilohed oy tiie Sun’s exccflive Heat, 
fills the Channel of Nt/us. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Properties of fome JVaters, and of Ice. 

DUT that we may feleid befides fome Properties 

of Water, which feem wonderful to the Vulgar, 
I omit, at prelent, that Property which is of kin to 
thole we lad mentioned ; That although the Water 
fo eafily difiblves Salt, and admits to be imbued by it; 
yet there are fome fweet Fountains which fpring out 
of the midfl of the Sea. For this plainly happens 
hence. That the Water burding forth from the Bot¬ 
tom of the Sea, rifeth up with fo great Vehemency, 
that it drives away on all Sides the Sea-water, 
and neither fufiers it nor its Salt to be mingled with 

Wonderful is that Fountain in Epirus, over which 
Flax or a Taper is no fooner put, but it is prefently 
fet on Fire and flames. It feems, that from the 
Earth which is beneath it, fo many Seeds of Heat 
are breathed forth, as that, though they are not able 
to heat the Water in their Pailage through it, yet 
as foon as ever they get out of it into the open Air, 
running into the Flax and Tapers, they aflbeiate 
themfelves with the fiery Seeds wherewith fuch 
things abound, and break forth into Flame ; in the 
fame manner, as when putting Flame to a Candle 
newly extinguilh’d, you may fee it light before the 
Flame touches it. 
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But what (hall we Fay of that Fountain which is 
reported to be at the Temple of 'Jupiter Mammon, 
cold in the Day-time, and hot in the Night ? Cer¬ 
tainly the Earth about this Fountain, tho’it be loofer 
than other Earth, yet being comprefs’d by the cold 
of Night, it flrikes out, or fqueezeth forth, and 
tranfmits into the Water many Seeds of Fire which 
it contains, whereby the Water groweth hot; but 
being loofened by the Heat of Day, it fucks back a- 
gain, as it were the fame Seeds, whereby the Wa¬ 
ter becometh cold. 

It may like wife come to raft, that the Water 
which is made hot through the lame Seeds, which 
are repreflld in the Night-time, by reafon of the 
cold Air, may become cold in the Day-time, the 
Beams ot the Sun palling fo through the Water, that 
they afford to thofe Seeds a free Vent into the Air. 
juft as Ice is di Solved by the fame piercing and rati¬ 
fying Beams; and though the Effects are contrary, 
yet may they proceed from the lame Caufe, as the 
m.-iting of Wax, and hardening of Clay. 

’Tis from the fame Caufe, that Water in Wells is 
hot in the Winter, cold in the Summer, Form 
Summer, the Earth is rarify’d by Heat, and exha- 
letii tiie Seeds of Heat which are in her ; by which 
means the Water, which is kept dole within her, 
becomes colder. But in Winter the Earth is com- 
prelVd and condens’d with Liold ; whence, if Hie 
hath any Heat, Ihe fqueezeth it forth into the 
Weils. 

Thcfe put me in mind to fpeak of Ice, by which 
the Water, forgetting, as it were, its natural Fluidi¬ 
ty, grows lolid and hurJ. Here we mull conceive, 
that thofe Bodies only are capable of being made fo- 
lid, which are made up of Barts of little Bodies, that 
have plain Surfaces; bccaufe, by Exclufion of Vacui¬ 
ty, the Parts cohere bell with one another; whereas 
ir thofe little Bodies be round, or joined to round, or 
intermingled witli plain, there is a Vacuum contain¬ 
ed round aoout them, into which the round may 
roll, and the plain bend; whence followeth Softnefs, 
and (utdels there be fome Hooks that Hay it,) Fluxi- 
bility. 

Ice therefore is made, cither when the round lit- 
1 c Bodies, which caufe Heat, are t bruit out of tiic 
Water, and the plain which are in the fame Water 
(part v,'hereof are acute-angled, part obtufe-angled) 
are thruft up clofe together : Or, when thofe little 
Bodies are brought thither from without, (and that 
for the moll: part from the Air, when it is made 
cold by them,) which being clofeiy prelled, and 
thrufting out all the round that they meet, bring So¬ 
lidity into the Water. 


r ru s. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Tiling! Terrejirial Inanimate. 

O U R Method leading us to fpeak of thofe things 
which are generated of Earth and Water ; itls 
in the firft place manifeff, that thofe things are either 
Animate or Inanimate. Animate things are thole 
which have Senfe, and are vulgarly called Animals; 
Inanimate things are thofe which want Senfe | 
whence, under this Name are comprehended all 
thofe, to which the Name of Animal is not ap¬ 
plied. 

Of this fort are, firft, certain moift things which 
are grown confident, as we fee Salt, Sulphur, and 
ill-fcented Bitumen generated in the Earth. Now 
thefe are the chief Caufe, not only of fubterraneous 
Heat, and ignivomous Eruptions, as that of /Etna, 
already fpokenof; but alfo of peftiferous Exhalati¬ 
ons, which, being carried on high, caufe avernous 
Lakes and Difeafes. Wherefore we will fpeak more 
amply of thefe when we treat of Meteors. Con¬ 
cerning Amber, which attrableth Straws, we fhall 
fay fomething hereafter. 

Of this fort alfo are Metals, which were full 
found out upon occafion of fome Woods being burnt 
by Lightning, or fome other Fire, which being 
quite burnt up, the Metals were melted and flock to 
the Roots, and thereupon dazzled the Eye with their 
Splendour, and were obferved to retain the fame Fi¬ 
gure with the things in which they flowed. Whence 
Men conje&ured, That the fame Metals, being 
melted by the Force of Fire, might be formed into 
any Figure, even, acute, or pointed ; and by rea¬ 
fon of the Solidity they had acquired, might be 
made fit to maJleate, or to ftrike, or for other 
Ufes. 

Moreover, not only Lead, but alfo Gold and Sil¬ 
ver lay negleScd, as being found lefs commodious 
for thole Ufes, and Brafs only was in elteem, of 
which were made Darts, Swords, Axes, Plougn- 
fhares, and the like, until Iron came to be found 
out; of which then, they chofe rather to make thefe 
things, by reai'on it was of greater Hardnefs. 

Of tiiis fort alfo are Stones, wliereof many are 
daily generated, many broke off from Rocks ; bet 
the main Bodies of Rocks and Stones were made 
from the Beginning; for by this means, as^ we laid 
formerly, Mountains were firft occafion’d; anu 
Sometimes we find, that the Earth enclcfcth in her 
Bowels, Caverns, Rocks, and broken Stones, as 
well as Rivers, Channels, and Winds. 

Now as Stones are ordinarily difeerned by their 
Hardnels and Solidity, fo in the firft Rank, as it 
were, may be reckoned Adamants, not damnify d 
by Blows, (for a Trial of them being made upon 
1 Anvds, 
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Anvils, they fplit the Iron,) and huge Flints, out of 
which, by the Stroke of Iron, Fire flieth; for they 
contain Seeds of Fire clcfe hidden in their Veins; 
neither doth the cold Force of the Iron hinder, but 
that being flirted up by its Stroke, they meet toge¬ 
ther in one Body or Spark. 

Laltly, of the inanimate kind are Plants, that is. 
Herbs and Trees ; for the Soul is not without Senfe. 
And we fee, that of animate Beings, which from 
thence are called Animals and living Creatures, fome 
have a moving and deftderative Soul; others a dif- 
curftve; but Plants neither have Senfe, nor either of 
thofe Souls, and therefore cannot be called animate 

Something indeed they have common with living 
Creatures, that is Nutrition, Augmentation, Gene¬ 
ration; but they perform thefe things by the Im- 
puife of Nature, not by the Diredlion of a Soul, 
ar.d therefore are only Analogically, or for Refem- 
blance-fake, faid to live and die as Animals. 
Whence alfo whitfoever may be faid of them, may 
be underftood by Parity, and in fome Proportion, 
by thole things which (hall be faid of living Crea- 

I would add, that the original of fowing and graft¬ 
ing was upon the Ohfervation Men took, that Ber¬ 
ries and Acorns Ihedding, and falling to the Ground, 
fprung up again, and begot new Plants, like thofe of 
which fort they themfelves were. But it is enough 
to have hinted this. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Load/}one in particular. 

B U T we mull infill a little longer upon a thing 
inanimate indeed, yet very admirable; I mean 
the Herculean Stone, which we call alfo Magnet, 
for that it was firft found in Magnefia, It is much 
wondred at, by reafon of its fingular Power (or Vir¬ 
tue) in attracting Iron. 

To explicate this Power, we mull fuppole three or 
four Principles ; One is, That there is a continual 
Effluxion of little Bodies out of all things ; as, out 
of coloured and lucid Bodies, flow fuch as belong to 
Colour and Light ; from hot and cold Bodies, fuch 
a, belong to Heat and cold Bodies ; from odorous 
Bodies, fuch as belong to Smell; and fo of the 
reft. 

A fecond is.That there is no Body fo fo'iid but hath 
little Vacuities contained within it, as is manifeft by 
all Bodies through which pafleth Moillure, (or 
Sweat) Light, Sound, Heat, or Cold. 

The third. That thefe effluent little Bodies are 
not alike adaptable to all things. The Sun, ty E- 
miffion of his Beams, hardens Clay, melts Snow ; 
Eire refolves Metal, contracts Leather; Water 
makes hot Iron harder. Leather fofter ; the Olive- 
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tree is bitter to the Tafle of Man, pTeafingto Goats; 
Marjoram is fweet to the Smell of Man, hateful to 
Swine, &c. 

The fourth. That the little Vacuities are not of 
the fame Compafs in all things, wherefore neither 
can the fame be accommodated to all little Bodies. 

'I bis is manifell from the Contextures of the Senfe ; 
for the little Bodies which affect thefe, move not thofe; 
or thofe which afFe£l fome one way, affedt others 
another; as alfo from the Contextures of all things 
elfe, for what will penetrate one, will not penetrate 
another. 

F rom thefe it is underftood, that the Loadftone 
may attraCl Iron (and Amber, Straw) upon a double 
Account. For firft. We may imagine the Atoms 
that flow out of the Stone, fo to fuit with thofe which 
flow out of the Iron, that they eafily knit together ; 
wherefore being dallied on both Sides on the Bodies 
of the Iron and the Stone, and bounding back into 
the middle, they intangle with one another, and draw 
the Iron along with them. 

But forafmuch as we fee, that the Iron, which is 
attracted by the Stone, is itfclf able to attra£l other 
Iron; Whether fnall we fay, that fome of the Par¬ 
ticles flowing out of the Stone, hitting ngainft the 
Iron, bound back, end thefe are they which catch 
hold of tile Iron; others, infimiating into it, pafs 
with Swiftnefs through the empty Pores, and being 
dalhed againll the Iron that is next, into which they 
could not all enter, although they had penetrated it; 
from thence leaping back to the firlt Iron, they 
made other Complications like the former ; and if 
any happen’d to penetrate farther, they likewife 
might attract another Iron, and that another, upon 
the fame ground. 

Moreover, it may be conceived in this manner, 
that there flow certain little Bodies, as well out of 
the Magnet, as out of Iron, but more and ftronger 
out of the Magnet ; whereby it comes to pafs, that 
the Air is driven away much farther from about the 
Magnet, than from about the Iron ; whereupon 
there are many more little Vacuities made about it 
than about the Iron. And becaufe the Iron is pla¬ 
ced within the Compafs of the difpelled Air, there is 
much Vacuum taken up betwixt it and the Magnet. 
Whence it happens, that the little Bodies leap for¬ 
ward more freely to be carried into that Place, and 
thereupon run towards the Magnet ; but they can¬ 
not go thither in a great and extraordinary Compa¬ 
ny, without enticing along the things that cohere 
with them ; and fo the whole Mafs, confifting of 
fuch coherent things, goes along with them. 

It may alfo be faid, that the Motion of the Iren 
is afllfted by the Air, through its continual Motion 
and Agitation. And that firft from the outward Air, 
which continually prefflng, and preifing more vehe¬ 
mently where it moft abounds, cannot but drive the 
Iron into that part where there is lefs, or which is 
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more vacuous, as towards the Magnet. Next from famething incorporeal ; not in Rigor indeed, becauf 
the inward, which in the fame manner continually only Vacuum is truly fuch, but in the moil familiar 
agitating, moving, and deriving, cannot but give it Serife of the Word, by which we term any thine i„ 
a Motion into that part where there is grcatelt Va- corporeal , which eafily penetrates through the mJf flu 
cuity. Bodies ;) that the Atoms, I fay, are thofe itnnnal 

little Bodies, which thus flowed from all Part? did 
CHAP. VII. therefore (this Motion continuing) withdraw them 

Of the Generation of Animals. from thc T umult of others, and, like Atoms, draw¬ 

ing their Like; therefore thofe that come from the 

W E come now to fpeak of Animals, which are Head would betake themlelves to ’one place, thofe 
of fo different Natures, fome walking, others from the Breaff into the next place, and thofe which 
flying, others l'wimmiiig, others creeping ; fome be- come from every other Part, each rank thcmfelvcs 
ing greater, fome Idler; fome more perfect, fome in their diftineb Situation ; and fo at length a little 
lets perfect, (even we ourfelves alfo being Animals) Animal is formed like that whence the Seed was 
and yet withal ffill of one Nature ; that Nature dif- taken. 

covers an admirable Power in the Compofure of Moreover, That this little Animal is nouriflted 
them. and increafeth by the Attraction of like Atoms, or 

For fince Nature is, as it were, inftru&ed by the little Bodies meeting together in the Womb; until 
things themfelves, and from their orderly Procedure, the Womb being wearied, and no longer fit to nou- 
and compelled by a kind of Neceflity, or by the Con- rilh them, flackens its Motions, or rather opens the 
catenation of Motions, to perform thefe fo many Door, and gives them leave to go out. 
and fo different Effects, which we call the Works of Further, That this Animal being after the fame 
Nature; this efpecially appears in Animals, bccaufc manner fully grownup, and the continual Agitation 
the Concatenation of Motions fhews itfelf to be ar- of the Atoms purfuing one another, not ceafme, it 
tificial, chiefly in them, although proceeding from a begetteth another like thing, and that other cunfe- 


Moreover, That this little Animal is nouriflted 
and increafeth by the Attraction of like Atoms, or 


Subflancc uttetly void of Reafon. quently another. 

And although the Atoms themfelves be not endu- At length. That Nature being by little and little 
ed with Reaf.m, nor their Motion govern’d by a ra- accullomed hereunto, Jearneth, as it were, fo to pro- 

ttonal Conduct; vet the Nature of every living Crea- pagate Animals like in their Kinds, as that from the 

g of the World grew to be fuch. Motion and perpetual Series of Atoms, it derives a 

:e Temperature of thole Mott- Neceflity of operating continually in this manner, 

is then had, other Motions ffill, Thus much for the Generation of thofe Animals 


ich being ecu fed after the which are made by Propagatio 


ie manner, ffill produced their Like. By which we fometimes fee produced otherwife, they may be 
in; thofe Motions, which in the Beginning were generated after the fame manner, as all things at’fuff 
rely cafual, in procefs of time became artificial, weie; whether fome Seeds of them were remaining, 
" cceeded after a conftant and determinate Or- formed from the very Beginning ; or whether daily 
formed, either within or without the Animals them- 
to difeourfe more fully hereupon: Divers felves ; and if within, then thruft out, (as in the (Je- 
of Animals being produced in the Beginning neration of Worms and flies, leaving behind them 


it came to pal's, firfr, by their recei- 
» Aliment, that thofe Atoms, which 
> one another, were attracted and en- 


fiome Remainders, either in the Earth, or elfewhi 
of which, other Animals, of the fame Kinds, 


which were already 
ere not adaptable be¬ 


at length becomes confirmed, 
the ptrpctual Motion of Atoms, 
Ebnilitu.n, fome* of them being 


tangled by their Fellow-Atoms, which were already What I faid of the Defluxion of Seed, 1 mean 
m tiie Arfmal, (thofe which were not adaptable be- not only on the Parts of the Male, but of the be¬ 
ing cut off) fo that a peculiar Nature to cveiy one male alf’o, feeing that file hkewife emitteth, having 
ot them, viz. fuch a Compound of fuch Atoms 1‘arajlatte , or '1 cHides, though placed in a contrary 
grows up firff, and at length becomes confirmed. way, and therefore is file defirous of Coition. 
b Next, That by the perpetual Motion of Atoms, And this indeed fee ms necefiary to be granted tu- 
and their iirrinleral Ebnilitu.n, fome of them being wards giving the Reafon, why a Male or Female i 
ffill thruft out of their Place*, and running into the firmed; for nothing can be alledged more proper 
genital Parts, meet there from ail Places; and, than this, that whereas the young one confiffs ot the 
there being a Diffmotion of Sexes, after mutual Ap- -Seeds both of its Sire and Dam, if tiiat of the S.re 
petition and Coition, are received in the Womb. predominate, it proves Male; if that of the Dam, 

After this, that the Atoms, or leminal BoJies Female, 
compounded of them, and flowing from all Parts, Hence alfo may be given a Caufe of the Refem- 
(vvhtnce thertfoie tic Seed may be conceived as blance which it hath to either, or both its Parents; 
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r or if the Female with a fudden Force attracts, and 
fnatcheth away the Seed of the Male, then the young 
one becometh like the Dam; if both alike, it be- 
cometh like both, but mixtly. 

If you demand. Why Children are fometimes like 
their Grandfathers, or Great Grandfathers ? the 
Rcafon feems to be this ; the Seed is made up of ma¬ 
ny little Bulks, which are not always all of them 
diflblved into Atoms, or neareft to Atoms, in the 
firft or next Generations ; but at length, in fome one 
of the following Generations, they unfold themfelves 
in fuch manner, as that, what they might have done 
in the Immediate, they exhibit only in the Remote. 

But whence comes Barrennefs ? From the Seed’s 
being either thinner than it ought, fo as it cannot 
fallen on the Place ; or thicker, fo as it cannot eafi- 
ly be commixed : For there is requifite a due Pro¬ 
portion betwixt the Seeds of the Male, and of the 
Female ; whence it happens, that many times the 
fame Man or Woman, who are incapable of having 
Children by one, may yet have them by another. I 
omit other Reafons, as from the Aliment, fince it is 
manifeft, that Aliment, by which Seed is increafed, 
diffbrs from that whereby it is attenuated and wafted. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Ufe of Parts in Animals. 

H ENCE follows, That the Parts of Animals 
were not from the very Beginning of Things 
framed, after the Faftiion they have now, for thole 
Ends and Ufes whereto we fee them now ferve, (for 
there was no Caufe to forelee this End, nor any 
things precedent to which that Caufe attending, and 
thence taking a conje&ural Aim, might defign any 
fuch Faftiion;) but becaufe it happen’d that the Parts 
were made, and did exift as we now fee them , 
therefore they came to be applied to thefe Ufes rather 
than to others, and being firft made, themfelves be¬ 
came afterwards the Occafion of their own Ufeful- 
nels, and infinuatcd the Knowledge of it into the 
Minds of the Ufers. 

The Eyes therefore were not made to fee, nor the 
Ears to hear, nor the Tongue to fpeak, nor the 
Hands to work, nor the Feet to go ; for all thefe 
Members were made before there was Seeing, Hear¬ 
ing, Speaking, Working, Going: but thefe became 
their Functions after they had been made. 

For the Soul being formed together with and 
within the Body, and moreover being capable of 
Senfe, the Eye happen’d to be made of fuch a Con- 
textuce, that the Soul, being applied unto it, could 
not but produce the fenfttive Adt of Seeing ; and the 
Ear of fuch, as that being joined to it, it could not 
but produce Hearing; and there being within the 
Body, made together with it, an animal Spirit ca- 
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pable to impel and move ; the Tongue happen’d to 
be framed after fuch a Contexture, as that this Spirit 
coming to it, could not but move it, and break the 
Air (which at the fame time it breathed forth) into 
Words. In like manner, the Hands, the Feet, and 
the reft of the Limbs were fo fafliion’d, as that this 
Spirit rulhing into them could not but give this Mo¬ 
tion to one, and that to the other. 

As for the Tendons, which are plainly the Or¬ 
gans by which the Parts are ftirred, it is evident tliat 
the Actions are not ftrong, becaufe thefe are big ; 
nor remifs, becaufe they are fmall; hut the Aclions 
are fuch or fuch, according to the Occafions of fre¬ 
quent or feldom ufing them : But the Bignefs of the 
Tendons follows the Quantity of the Motion, fo 
that thofe which are exercifed are in good plight, and 
grow conveniently bigger ; thofe which lie idle thrive 
not, but wafte away. 

Wherefore the Tendons were not fo formed by 
Nature, as if it were better that they Ihould be ftrong 
and big for the Difcharge of vehement Functions ; 
weak and (lender for the weaker, (for we fee even 
Apes have Fingers fafiiion'd like ours ;) but, as was 
faid before, thofe which are exercifed muft of necel- 
fity be big, becaufe they are well nourifh’d ; and 
thofe which are not exercifed, fmall, becaufe they are 
le(s nouriftied. 

For Confirmation hereof may be alledged, that 
moft Parts are fometimes directed to thofe Ufes for 
which no Man will fay they were defign’d ; and thi.-, 
when either Neceffity, or Occafion, or fome Con¬ 
jecture taken elfewhere, lays them open to us. Men 
would not fo much as dream of fighting with Wca¬ 
pons, if they had not firft fought with their Hands; 
nor of holding Shields before them, if they had not 
firft felt Wounds that were to be avoided ; nor of 
making fbft Beds, if they had not firft flept on the 
Ground ; nor of making Cups, if they had not 
drunk Water firft out of their Hands; nor of making 
Houfes, if they had not been acquainted with the 
Ufe of Caves; and fo of the reft. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the Soul, the intrinfecal Form of Animals. 

E T us now come to the Soul, by which Ani¬ 
mals are, and from it have their Denomination. 
In the firft place we muft conceive it to be corporeal, 

'‘ fome moft tenuiaus or fubtle Body , made up of mojl 
Jubtle Particles. Doubtlefs they who affirm it is incor¬ 
poreal, befides that they abufe the Jf'ord , play the Fools 
exceedingly : for except it were fuch, it could neither 
a£t nor 1'ufFer; it could not a£I, for it could not 
touch any thing ; it could not fuffer, for it could not 
be touch’d by any thing, but would be as a mere Va- 
cuity , which , as l faid before , is fuch that it can nei- 
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ther ail nor fuffer any thing, hut only affords a free 
Motion to Bodies paffmg through it. 

c Now that the Soul ails and fuffers fomething, is 
manfejlly declared by thofe things which happen about 
its Senfes and Affeilions ; as alfo by the Motions 
wherewith it impels the Members, and, from with¬ 
in, governeth the whole Animal, turneth it about, 
tranfports it with Dreams ; and, in general, by its 
Union and Confent, to mix in one Compound with 
this grofler Matter, which ufually, upon this Occa- 
fion, is more particularly termed the Body. 

I fay it is a molt tenuious and fubtle Body, for 
that ' it is made up of mojl tenuious, or mojl fubtle little 
Bodies ; which, as they arc for the mojl part exceeding 
Jmooth, fo are *hey very round-, otherwile they could 
not permeate and cohere intrinfecally with the whole 
Body, and with its Parts, as with Veins, Nerves, 
Entrails, and the reft. Which is manifeft even 
from hence ; for that when the Soul goeth out of the 
Body, we find not that any thing is taken off from 
the Whole, neither as to its Figure nor Weight; 
but like Wine, when its Flower or Spirit is gone; or 
Unguent, that hath loft its Scent; for the Wine and 
Unguent retain the fame Quantity, as if nothing of 
them were perifhed. So that the Soul, if you Ihould 
imagine her to be rolled up together, might be con¬ 
tained aimoft in a Point, or the very leaft of Places. 

Neverthelefs, though it be of fuch a fubtle Con¬ 
texture, yet is it mixed and compounded of four fe- 
veral Natures : for we are to conceive it a thing 
made up and contemperated of fomething fiery, 
fomething aerial, fomething flatuous, and a fourth 
which hath no Name; by means whereof, it is en¬ 
dued with a fenfitive Faculty. 

The Reafon is this, becaufe when a thin Breath 
departs out of the Body of a dying Perfon, this 
Breath is mixed with Heat, and Heat attracts Air, 
there being no Heat without Air. Thus we have 
three of thofe things which make up the Soul; and 
becaufc there is none of thefe three from which the 
fenfitive Motions can be derived, we muft therefore 
admit a fourth, though without a Name, whereunto 
the fenfitive Faculty may be attributed. 

This may be confirmed from hence; for that there 
is a certain Breath or Gale, as it were, and Wind, 
which is Caufe of the Body’s Motion ; Air, of its 
Reft ; fomething hot, Caufo of the Heat that is in it; 
there muft likewife be 1'ome fourth thing, the Caufo 
of its Senfe. 

Now the Neceftity of this fourth being manifeft, 
upon another Account, Anger, by which the Heart 
boils, and Fervor fparkles in the Eyes, convinceth 
that there is Heat in it; Fear, exciting Horror 
throughout the Limbs, argues a cold or copious 
Breath or Wind ; and the calm State of the Breaft, 
and Serenity of the Countenance, demonftrates there 
is Air. 
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Whence it comes to pafs, that thofe Animals in 
which Heat is predominant are angry, as Lions ■ 
thofe in which a cold Breath, are timorous, as Harts- 
thofe in which an aerial Portion, are more quiet, and’ 
as it were, of a middle Condition between Lions and 
Harts, as Oxen. The fame Difference is alfo to be 
obforv’d amongft Men. 

Laftly, Although the Soul be a mix’d and com¬ 
pounded thing, and this fourth namelels thing, or 
fenfitive Faculty, be the chief of its Parts, (it being 
in a manner, the Soul of the Soul; for from it the 
Soul hath that it is a Soul, and it diftinguifhes Ani¬ 
mals from other things, as their intrinfecal Form and 
eflential Difference) neverthelefs thefe Parts are fo 
perfectly contemperated, as that of them is made one 
Subftance, and that moft fubtle and moft coherent • 
neither, as long as the Soul is in the Body, can thefe 
four be feparated from one another, any more than 
Odor, Heat, or Sapor, which are natural to any 
inward Part of the Body, can be feparated from it. 

Now this Subftance being contained in the Body, 
and coherent, as it were, with it, is in a manner 
upheld by it; and is likewife the Caufe of all the Fa¬ 
culties, Paffions and Motions in the Body, and mu¬ 
tually containeth the Body, and governeth it; and 
is moreover the Caufe of its Health and Prefervation, 
and can no more be fever’d from the Body with¬ 
out the Diftblution thereof, than Scent can be divided 
from Frankincenfe without DeftruCtion of its Na¬ 
ture. 

I fhall not need to take notice, that one of the 
natural Philofophers feems, without any Reafon, to 
conceive, that there are as many Parts of the Soul as 
of the Body, which are mutually applied to one ano¬ 
ther. For the Subftance of the Soul being fo fubtle, 
and the Bulk of the Body fo grols, doubtlefs its 
Principles muft be more fubtle and fewer than thofe 
of the Body ; fo that every one of thefe coheres, not 
with another, but each of them to little Bulks and 
Heaps, as it were, that confift of a greater Number. 
Whence it comes to pafs, that fometimes we feel not 
when Duft, or a Gnat lights upon the Body, nor a 
Mill in the Night, nor the Spider’s Thread, nor 
Feathers, nor Thiftle-down, or the like, when we 
meet with them ; it being requifite, that more of 
the little Bodies which are mingled with the Parts of 
the Soul be ftirred up, before they can feel any thing 
that toucheth or ftriketh them. 

We muft further obferve, that there is feme inter¬ 
nal Part of the Body of fuch a Temperature, as that 
where the Soul adheres to it, it receives an extraor¬ 
dinary Perfection. This Perfection is the Mind, the 
Intellect, or that which we cail the rational Part of 
the Soul ; becaufe (the other Part diffufed through the 
whole Body being irrational) this only difcourieth. 

Now forafmuch as the irrational Part is twofold, 
Senfe, and AffeCtion or Appetite ; and the InteiieCt is 
between 
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between both; for it hath the Senfe going before it to 
judge of things, and the Appetite coming after it, 
that by its own Judgment it may dire<a it; we 
fhall therefore, being to fpeak of each, begin with 
the Senfe. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Senfe in general, which is the Saul (as it were) tf 
of the Soul. 


A muft obferve, that the Soul poflefTeth it after 
fuch a manner, as that both to have it, and to ufe it, 
it requireth the Body, as being the Thing wherein k 
is contained, and with which it operates. Now the 
' Body affording this to the Soul, viz. That it hath a 
Principle ef Senfation, and is able to ufe it, becometh 
itfelf alfa participant of this Effedl, which dependeth 
upon that Principle, (that is to fay, it feeleth or per- 
ceivethj but not of all things that belong thereto, as of 
Tenuity, and the like. 

Wherefore it is not to be wonder’d at, that the 
Body, when the Soul is departed, remaineth void of 
Senfe ; for it did not of itfelf pojfefs this Faculty, but 
only made it ready for the Soul, which was congenious 
with it ; which Soul, by means of the Faculty co-ef- 
feeied in the Body, exercifing, by a peculiar Motion of 
hers, the Adi of Senfation, giveth Senfe, not only to it¬ 
felf, but to the Body alfo, by reafm of their Neighbour¬ 
hood, Cohefion, or Union with one another. 

' Thus it comes to pals, that not the Soul alone, 
nor the Body alone, perceive or feel, but rather both 
together. And though the Principle of Senfation be 
in the Soul, yet whoever holds, that the Body doth 
not perceive or feel together with the Soul; and be- 
lieveth that the Sou), intermingled with the whole 
Body, is able of herfelf to perform this Motion of 
Senfation, he oppugns a thing moft manifeft. 

* And they who fay, (as fome do) that the Eyes 
fee not any thing, but it is the Soul only that feeth 
through them, as thro’ open Doors, obferve not, that 
if the Eyes were like Doors, we might fee things much 
better if our Eyes were out, as if the Doors were taken 
away. 

Now, that which here fee ms the greateft Difficulty 
being this. How it comes to pafi that a thing Senfi- 
tive, or capable of Senfe, may be generated of Prin¬ 
ciples that are wholly infenfitive, or void of Senfe, 
we are to take Notice, that this is to be afcribed to 
fome neceflary and peculiar Magnitude, Figure, Mo¬ 
tion, Pofition, and Order of thofe Principles, as 
was before declared when we treated of Qualities; for 
the Faculty of Senfe is one of the Qualities, which, 
that it appear where it was not, requireth that there 
be fome Addition, Dctradion, TranfpoGtion, and, 
in a word, a new Contexture, able to do that 
which the former could not 
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Ye f not therefore believe, that Stones, 

Wood, Clods of Earth, and fuch like Compounds 
perceive or feel; for, as other Qualities, fo this alfo 
is not begotten of every Mixtion, or of the Mixtion 
ofany kmd of things, but it is wholly requifite, that 
the Principles be endued with fuch a Bignefs, fuch 
Figures, Motions, Orders, and the like Accidents • 
whence it comes to pafs, that even Clods of Earth, 
Wood, and the like, when putrified by Rain, and 
heated by the Sun, the Pofition and Order of their 
Parts being changed, turn into Worms, and other 
fenfitive things : This may be underftood from the 
feveral Aliments, which being applied to the Bodies 
of living Creatures, and varioufly altered, do, in like 
manner, of infenfitive become fenfitive; as Wood 
applied to Fire, of not-burning becometh burning. 

And that it may appear, how much fome are 
miltaken, who alTert, that the Principles whereof 
Senfe and fenfitive things confift, mull be fenfitive ; 
confider, that if they were fuch, they mull be foft 
forafmuch as no hard, or folid thing is capable of 
oenfe, and confequently, as we argued before, they 
muft be corruptible ; becaufe, unlefs they are lolid, 
they may be diminilhed, and fo lofe their Nature, 
whereas the Principles of things, as we have often here¬ 
tofore alledged, mull be incorruptible and permanent. 

It may otherwife be proved thus : If we allow 
the Principles to be incorruptible, we cannot con¬ 
ceive them to be fenfitive; neither as Parts, for Parts 
fevered from the Whole, feel not; neither as Wholes, 
for then they would be Animals, and confequently 
mortal, or corruptible, which is contrary to the 
Hypothefts. Moreover, if we Ihould admit, that 
they are both Animals, and immortal, it would fol¬ 
low, that no fuch Animals as we now behold (that 
is, of a peculiar kind, and agreeing in one Species) 
could be generated, but only a Heap of feveral little 
Animals. 

Furthermore, if fenfitive things mull be generated 
of fenfitive, that is, like of like, it will be necefl'a- 
ry, as we faid before, that a Man (for Example) 
confift of Principles that laugh, weep, ratiocinate 
difcourfe of -the Mixture of Things, and of tliem- 
felves, enquiring of wbat Things they confift, and 
thefe being like to corruptible Things, mull confift 
of others, and thofe likewife of others, into infinite. 

Now it being well known, that in the Bodies of 
Animals there are five diftindl Organs of Senfe, by 
which the Soul (or the fenfitive Faculty in her) ap¬ 
prehends, and perceives fenfible Objects feveral ways, 
that is, by Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Tafting* 
Touching; nothing hinders, but that we allow five 
Senfes, the Sight, the Hearing, the Smell, the Tafte. 
and the Touch. 

All tliis Diverfity arifeth from hence, that on one 
fide the Species of Colours, and vifihle Things, as 
alfo Sounds, Odors, Sapors, and other Qualities; 
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arc made up of little Bodies, endued with particular 
Magnitudes, Figures, Pofitions, Orders, and Mo¬ 
tions. On the other fide, the Organs of Sight, 
Hearing, and the reft of the Senfes, are of fuch 
Contextures as contain little Vacuities or Pores, 
which have likewifc peculiar Magnitudes, Pofitions, 
and Orders ; and thefe Organs being various, have 
feveral Aptneiies and Proportions, to which the feve- 
ral little Bodies of the Qualities are commenfuratcd, 
fo as fome can receive into themfelves thefe, others 
thofe ; whence it happens, that only thele little Bo¬ 
dies, of which the Species of Colour confift, are ca¬ 
pable of penetrating into the Organ of Sight, and to 
move and afFeCt it after thar manner ; but fo are not 
the little Bodies, which are only capable of piercing, 
moving, and affecting the Organ of Hearing, or 
thofe which can only affedl that of the Touch i and 
fo of the reft. 

Hence alfo, when we obferve, that not only Ani¬ 
mals of different kinds, but evenamongft Men them¬ 
felves, fome are not afFeCted with the fame fenfible 
ObjcCts, we may underftand that there is not in them 
the fame kind of Contexture. And fince in all little 
Bodies blended and mingled together, fome will na¬ 
turally agree with others, fome not; therefore, nei¬ 
ther can the Imprefiion and Apprehenfions, or Sen- 
fation of the fame Quality be made in all Animals; 
neither can a fenfible ObjeCt affedl all Animals alike 
with all its Parts, but each one with thofe Qualities 
only which are fuitable to their Senfes, and conveni¬ 
ent to affeCl them. 

I fliall add nothing concerning the common Ob¬ 
jects of Senfe, as Magnitude, Figure, Motion, and 
the like, which are perceptible by more Senfes than 
one ; for what we faid of them in the Canonick, is 
fuffieient. 

CHAP. xr. 

Of Sight , and of the Images which glide into it. 

B E I N G to fpeak fomething of every Senfe, we 
muft begin with Sight, whofe Organ manifeftly 
is the Eye ; nor is it lefs evident, that the external 
jfpfiearmices and Forms of Things , are therefore feen by 
ns ; bccaufe fomething glides from without , or from 
the Objects into us., that is , into our Eye. But before 
wc undertake to (hew, that this is far more probable 
than v.'hat others aflert, we mull declare, whether 
there be any thing which comes from the things 
themfelves into our Eye, and of what Nature it is. 

1 Firft then we affirm, that nothing hinders, but 
that certain “ Effluxions of Atoms, perpetually fly- 
“ ing in an uninterrupted Courfe, are fent from the 
“ Surfaces of Bodies, in which alfo the fame Pofi- 
“ tion and fame Order may be preferved, which 
“was found in the Superficies and Solids of the very 
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“ Bodies themfelves ; whence fuch Effluxions are as it 
“ were Forms, Figures, or Images of thefe Bodies 
“ from which they are derived, and refembiing them 
« in all their Lineaments ; and, moreover, are far 
“ more fubtle than any of the things themfelves 
“ which by them are made vifible to us. This then 
“ is the Nature of thofe Forms or Figures which we 
“ ufeto call Idols or Images. 

“ * Nor is it difficult, that fuch kind of Contextures 
“ Ihould be found in the middle Air, or ambiently 
“ diffufed Space ; nor, that there fhould be in the 
“ things themfelves, and efpecially in the Atoms 
“ certain Difpofitions, rendring them apt to make 
“ Reprefentations, which- are only meer empty Ca- 
“ vities, and fuperficial Tenuities of no determinable 
“ Depth.” 1 But in this Place, we fpeak of thofe Ef¬ 
fluviums, which are as it were thin Films, or Skins 
ftript from the remaining Bodies. 

Nor yet is it difficult, that Images of this Nature 
Ihould flow from the outfides of Bodies, as is hence 
proved, that 01 there flowing ever fomething from 
the inner Parts of Bodies, as Smell, Heat, Cold, 
(as we hinted formerly) it is far more eafy, that 
fomething Ihould flow, or be carried away from their 
outmoft Parts ; fince the Atoms, as well in one as 
the other, are in a perpetual Endeavour of difentang- 
ling themfelves to get away: But in the former Cafe, 
being covered with other Atoms, they find Refiftance; 
whereas, in the latter, being placed in the Fore-front 
of the Body, they find none. Add, that hence alfo 
they gain the Advantage of flying out from the Super¬ 
ficies in the fame Order and Rank which they held 
there ; whereas, thofe which come from within, 
cannot but change their Poftures, being often di- 
fturbed in the way, by their anfractuous Paflages. 

" Now, that there are indeed fuch Effluviums, 
may hence be proved, that if the Sun-beams pafs 
thorough Curtains, red, (for Example,) or if any 
other Colour, drawn before the Theatres, fuch fubtle 
Emiflions are fent from them, as make all things be¬ 
hind them appear fo colour’d. But the Experiment 
from Looking- glaffes is more than fufficient; for 
thefe clearly ihew, that there are indeed fuch Efflu¬ 
viums emitted from Bodies, in regard, the Bodies 
being prefent, they light upon the Glafs ; if any 
thing intervene, they are hindred from coming thi¬ 
ther ; if the Bodies be moved, they move alfo ; if 
inverted, they alfo are inverted ; if the Bodies retire, 
they alfo go back; if they are taken away, they 
wholly difappear. 

0 But “ foralmuch as there is no Point of Time, 
“ in which thefe Images flow not into the Medium, 
“ doubtlefs their Produ&ion mull be made in a 
“ Point of Time, and be perpetually flowing out at 
“ the Superficies in a continued Stream, hor the 
“ Reafon why they cannot be difeerned apart, is, be- 
“ caufe, when one Image goes away, another cohe- 
“ rently 
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u re ntly fucceeds, and Supplies its room ; and inftant- 
u jy preferves the fame Order and Pofition of Atoms, 

« which is in the Superficies of the folid Body, and 
« that for a long time, and at a great difiance, 

«(although at laft they are confounded.)” Whence 
it comes to pals, that the Body always appeareth 
with the fame Accidents, and in the fame Form. 

I mean here, that Form which is proper to the 
Body, p and is conceived to be a Collection (as it 
were) of Parts, difpofed in a certain Order, or, (as 
it were) the Superficies left behind by the Image, 
which flies away from it. 

It may here feem ftrange, that the Body feemeth 
no more to be diminifhed, than as if nothing at all 
were taken off from it ; but this is by reafon of their 
extraordinary Tenuity, which cannot be underftood, 
without firft conceiving the Tenuity of the Atoms. 
Concerning this, we inftanc’d formerly, in an Ani¬ 
mal fo fmall, as if we fuppofed it divided into three 
Parts, each of them will be indifcernible; and yet 
for Performance of thofe animal Funations which it 
difchargeth, it muft neceflarily be made up of fuch 
Parts and Particles as can hardly be form’d without 
innumerable Myriads of Atoms. 

Not to mention, in Confirmation of the Proba¬ 
bility hereof, that there are many odorous things, out 
of which, though fomething inceffantly flows, yet 
for a long time nothing appeareth to be diminifhed, 
either as to their Figure or Weight, notwithflanding 
that the Effluviums out of them are far grofler, and 
more numerous than thefe Images which flow out 
along with them; yet are fo inconfiderable a Part of 
the Things that flow out as no Man can exprefs. 

Wonderful alfo may feem their Celerity in flying 
out; but this muft be underftood by the Celerity of 
the Atoms, formerly declared ; for thefe Images, by 
reafon of the Tenuity we fpoke of, being nothing 
elfe but certain Contextures of Ample Atoms, i“ have 
“ a Celerity beyond all Imagination, and their Paf- 
“ fage through the tranfparent Place, which is round 
“ about them, is like that which is through the infinite 
“ Spaces, there being not much Difference; becaufe 
“ they meet few or no Obftacles in the Space which 
“ furrounds them.” Certainly, if the Light of the 
Sun and other Stars can come fo fwiftly (as we ob- 
ferve) from Heaven, the Celerity of thefe Images 
ought to be, if not greater, yet not le(s, by reafon 
of the Atoms which Hand in the Surface of the Body, 
ready for Motion, and have nothing to retard them. 

CHAP. XII. 

That Seeing is performed by means of thofe Images. 

'T"'H E S E ' things prefuppofed, fome conceive, that 

A- “ external and diftinft things are therefore feen 
“ by us, becaufe they imprint in our Eye the Image 
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“ of their Colour or Figure ; the Air intervening be- 
“ tween them and us, performing the Office of a 
“ Seal, by means of which this Impreffion is made. 

“ Others think, that this is effldied by the Rays or 
“ Effluviums fent from us or our Eyes to the Objedt; 

“ it is far more probable, that it is performed by thefe 
“ Images we fpoke of, which coming from the 
“ things, or their Colour and Figure, flow into us, 

“ and preferving a congruous Magnitude, enter into 
“ our Eyes, and ftrike our Sight with a very fwift 
“ Motion.” 

This Sigillation (or Impreffion) indeed is a thing 
extream hard, and perhaps impoflible to be explica¬ 
ted ; and as for the Emiflion of Rays out of our 
Eyes, it is unimaginable what the Looking-glafles 
fend out of them, that they alfo fhould have linages 
painted in them; or what that is, which in a Mo¬ 
ment is fent from the Eye into the whole vaft Cir¬ 
cumference of the Heavens. 

To omit, that fince in Hearing, Smelling, Tail¬ 
ing, Touching, we fend nothing out of ourfelves, 
but receive fomething from without, which caufeth 
a Senfation of itfelf, (for of itfelf a Voice comes into 
the Ears, Odors into the Noftrils, Sapors into the Pa¬ 
late, and things which may be touched, are applied 
to the Body) it is obvious to be conceived, that nei¬ 
ther is any thing fent out from our Eyes, but that 
fomething (vrz. thofe Images) comes into our Eyes 
from the things themfelves. 

But the Soul, inafmuch as it is in the Eye, can¬ 
not but fee, that is, apprehend the Colour and out¬ 
ward Form of that thing which is prefented to it: 
For by reafon of the polite and perfpicuous Contex¬ 
ture of the Organ, it receiveth the Image of the 
thing, and is ftruck by it according to all the prefent¬ 
ed Parts. 

5 And forafmuch as thofe things are beautiful which 
delight the Sight, thofe deformed which offend it^ 
how fhould we imagine this to be, but that the 
Images which come from the one confift of Bodies, 
which, by their Smoothnefs, are gently accommo¬ 
dated to the Contexture of the Eye ; but thofe which 
come from the other, confift of fuch, as by their ugly 
Figure, rend’ the Contexture ? 

1 And when the Eye is troubled with the Jaun¬ 
dice, how comes it, that all things feem yellow ? 
but that the Images, in their Application to the Eye, 
receive a Tindlure; or they may be ftain’d alfo 
without the Eye, coming amongft the yellow little 
Bodies or Images, which proceed in like manner 
from the Eye. 

" But how happens it, that we fee not only the 
Colour and Form of a Body, but we difeern its Di- 
ftance alfo ? This proceeds from the Air, which 
the Image drives on before it; for though it comes to 
the Eye exceeding fwiftly, and in imperceptible time; 
yet it comes thither, and touches upon it orderly ; 
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and by bow much the longer it is in doing fo, fo 
much the more diftant the thing appears to be ; by 
how much the fooner, fo much the nearer. 

Hence alfo may be given a Reafon, w why an 
Image feems to be beyond the Looking-gla Is j for as 
when a Man, from any Place within a Houfe, looks 
upon a thing that is without Doors, the Air cometh 
to him imprinted, as well that without to the Door, 
as that within from the Door : So to him who look- 
eth in a Glafs, cometh fucceflively as well that Air 
which is from the Glafs to the Eye, as that which is 
from the Objedl to the Glafs. 

Hence alfo may be given a Reafon, why, 31 being 
in the dark, we can fee the things that are in the 
Light; but being in the Light, cannot fee thofe that 
are in the daric. For the enlightened Air fucceeding 
the dark, the Eye informed by it is enabled to fee; 
but not when the dark fucceedeth the enlightned. 

How comes it, y that the Images in a Glafs feem to 
walk as we do ? This happens, by reafon of the va¬ 
ried Parts of the Glafs, from which feveral Parts there 
muft neceflarily be made a Reflection upon the Eye, 
and thereupon the Images feem to walk as we. 

If you ask, z why the Image which goeth from 
us to the Glafs represents not the Back-fide, but the 
Fore-fide, and that fo, as that the right Part is on the 
left Side, and the Left on the Right; take notice, that 
this happens on the very fame Falhion as if the Image 
of a Man, made of Chalk or Clay, not quite dried, 
fhould be clapt to a Ball or Pillar. 

But if the Image be refleCled J from one Glafs to 
another, and thence to the Eye, the Situation of 
the Parts is reftored, fo as the right Parts appear 
on the right Side, and the Left on the Left, (and by 
this means it may be brought to pafs, efpecially if 
there be many Giafles, that fuch things as are hidden 
behind fomething, and out of Sight, may be brought 
to View) which may alfo happen even in one Glafs, 
if it hath little Sides, whereof one reflects the Image 
to the other. 

Thus much concerning the Sight ; to which alfo 
fome things, formerly hinted in our Difcourfe of the 
Criteries and of Qualities, have Reference. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of Hearing. 

/^Oncerning Hearing, we muft repeat what we 
have touched formerly, that, it being confcfs’d, 
the Ear is the Organ of the Hearing, as Seeing is 
perform’d by the coming of fomething into the Eye; 
“ fo Hearing alfo is perform’d in the Ear by an E- 
“ million of fomething convey’d thither from the 
“ thing that fpeaks, founds, makes a Noife, or is 
“ fome other way difpofed to ftir up the Senfe of 
“ Hearing.” This kind of Effluvium, as it affc&s 
this Scnle, is called Sound. 

* ib.d. * Ibid. » ibid. * ibid. 
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Moreover, this' Effluvium, either in the Mouth 
of the Speaker, or generally in the thing ftruck upon 
and making a Noife, isjbatter'd there by Motion into 
innumerable little Pieces of the fame Figure , ( d round 
if the whole Effluvium were round; inequilateral and 
triangular, if the firft Effluvium were fuch,) j n 
manner as we obferve, that little Drops are made 
when we pour any thing out of Bottles, or when 
Cloath-workers fpirt Water upon their Cloaths. 

“ Thefe little Pieces, e or fmall Bulks, are there- 
“ upon difperfed in fuch manner, as that they pre- 
“ ferve a certain mutual Conformity to one ano- 
“ ther, (and ftrike the hearing of feveral Perfons a- 
“ like, fo as they all feem to hear one and the fame 
“ Sound, though it be not the fame, but like only,) 

“ and keep fait alfo within themfelves, each by a 
“ particular Coherence, whereby it comes to pafs 
“ that they are known to have reference to that 
“ thing from which they were fent forth ; and, for 
“ the moft part, make fuch a Senlation as was firft 
“ made by that which fent forth the Sound, (as when 
“ the Sound comes not from far into the Ear, and 
“ pafleth through a free Space.) But otherwife, (as 
“ by reafon of a great Diftance, or fome Partition,) 
“ fomething from without bringeth in the Sound 
“ confufedly only. For without a kind of Confor- 
“ mity and Coherence, deduced and preferv’d from the 
“ very thing founding, there could never be any di- 
“ ftineft hearing. 

“ Yet f muft we not imagine, that when the 
“ Voice (for Example,) is once fent forth into the 
“ Air, the Air is prefently imprinted or formed, 
“ either by that Voice, or by fome others made by 
“ it, into like .Voices ; which (as one E exprefleth it, 
“ fly away together, as one Jay with another, as 
“ faith the Proverb.) It were too great a Task, that 
** the Air fliould bedefigned for any fuch Employ- 
“ ment; but as foon as ever the Blow is made with. 
“ in us when we fpeak, the Voice being articulated 
“ out of certain little Pieces, of a moft fpiritual and 
“ nimble Effluxion, fit for the Office, and arriving 
“ at the Ear, caufeth hearing in us.” 

That thefe little b Pieces which infinuate into the 
Ear have a Figure, may be argued, by reafon that 
Sound could not afte& the hearing pleafantly and un- 
pleafantly, if it had not fuch a Smoothnefs as fuits 
with the Contexture of the Organ, nor fuch a Rough- 
nefs as rends the Organ. This may better be under- 
ftood, by comparing the grating of a Saw with the 
Sweetnefs of a Lute, or the hoarfe cawing of a Crow 
with the fweet Melody of a dying Swan. 

Not to repeat fome things fpoken 1 heretofore, 
which feem to conduce hereunto, I fhall only touch 
this Difficulty, How it comes to pafs, that Sounds 
in the Night-time are both louder and clearer than 
in the Day ? To folve this, we muft alTume what 

* Ibid. b Laert. :o. 5*. • Laert. loc. cit- 
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is manifeft from ourDifcourfe formerly. That Mo¬ 
tion is made through Vacuum, and that there is 
much of Vacuum fcattered up and down through the 
little Bodies, or Bulks of Air, which are made up of 
Atoms; and that in the Day-time it being hot, and 
thefe little Bodies rarify’d, and the Atoms diffufed, 
the little Vacuities contained in them mull neceflarily 
become narrower and ftraiter; but in the Night, it 
being cold, and thefe little Bodies preft up clofe, and 
the Atoms crouded together, the Vacuities become 
larger. This is evident from all things, which in a 
VeiTel are boiled, foftned, and melted ; but if they 
take up a larger Place, they cool, return to their 
Temper, and become contraded. 

Hence therefore it happens, that k the Sound in 
the Day-time paiHng thorough the dilated Air, and 
lighting upon many Bodies in its way, is either quite 
flopp'd, or torn, and much knock’d and worn away. 
But when in the Night it pafleth through a Space 
free from Bodies, it arrives at the hearing by a full, 
ready, and uninterrupted Career, and with that 
Swiftnefs preferves its Clearness and Diftin&ion. 

From the 1 fame Ground it fprings, that empty 
VelTels, being ftruck, found; the full found not; 
and that the more fmall Bodies, as Gold, make a 
low dull Noife; the lefs compad, as Brafs, a great¬ 
er and clearer. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Smelling. 

A S concerning Smelling, we mud underftand, that 
Odor (as was in m Proportion declared concerning 
Sound or Voice, when we treated of hearing) would 
not make any lmpreffim or Stamp of itfelf, unlefsfrom 
the odorous thing there were deduced fame little Bodies 
or Bulks, fo commenfurated to the Organ of Smelling , 
(the Nofrils) as to he able to move and ajfeSl it. 

That Odors flow and come out of things, is ma¬ 
nifeft, forafmuch as all things efteemed odorous have 
a ftronger Scent,, being broken, pounded, or dif- 
folved by Fire, than whilft they are whole. For the 
Stock of thefe little Bodies, which arc fit to move the 
Smell, is pent up, as it were, within the odorous 
Body, and bound; but the Body being broken, pound¬ 
ed, or burnt, it leaps forth, and fpreads itfelf like a 
Vapour or Cloud, and affeds the Smelling, if it can 
light upon it. 

It ufeth to affed the Smell two " ways, either un¬ 
quiet ly and unfuitably , whence proceed unpleafent O- 
dors; or fmoothly and aptly, whence plea fa nt Odors. 
For fome of the little Bodies of Odor having a 
fmooth and even Surface; others, more or greater 
Angles than is fit; thence it happens, that fome O- 
dors affed the Organ with Delight, as touching it 
fmoothly; others, with a kind of Pain, as if they 
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There 0 muft needs be a Difference betwixt the 
Penetrations of thefe little Bodies into the Noftrils, 
when Carcafes are burnt, and when the Theatre is 
newly ftrew’d with Saffron. And it may be con¬ 
ceived after this manner. As the Hand, if we put 
Down to it, prefleth upon it; but if a Nettle, fnatch- 
eth itfelf back ; (for the Smoothnefs of the one, and 
the Roughnefs of the other, by its Prickles, affed 
two different Ways,) in like manner the little Bo¬ 
dies which proceed out of the Saffron, are fmooth; 
thofe which out of the Carcafs, prickly; fo as the 
firft gently ftroke and delight the Noftrils, the other 
prick them, and make them draw back. 

Moreover, 11 there being fo great Variety of Tem¬ 
pers amongft Animals, (even amongft Men, one in 
refped of another) and the Contexture of the Organ 
of Smelling being different in feveral Perfons, it 
ought not to fcem ftrange, that fome Scents pleafe 
feme; others, others; by reafen of the Diflimili- 
tudes of the Figures of the little Bodies of which 
they confift ; nor that Bees delight in Flowers, Vul¬ 
tures in Carrion ; or that Dogs find out by the Scent 
which way Beafts have gone, which we cannot per¬ 
ceive; as if in pafling they left a Steam which can¬ 
not ftrike our Smell. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Tajling. 

W E come next to fpeak of Tajling: Whereas it 
it is manifeft, that the Organ thereof is the 
Tongue and Palate; and that 1 we then tafte and per¬ 
ceive the Sapor in our Mouth, when chewing the 
Meat, we fqueeze out the Juice, (as when we prefs 
with the Hand a Sponge full of Water) and there¬ 
upon the Juice which is fqueezed forth, is diftribu- 
ted through the Pores, or complicated Holes of the 
Tongue and Palate; we may in general afiert the 
Sapor to be fweet, the little Bodies whereof are ac¬ 
commodated to the Organ, gently and fmoothly ; 
on the contrary, that to be bitter, fait, iharp, acid, 
fowre, hot, £sV. which roughly and unfuitably. 
For neither could Honey or Milk affed the Tongue 
pleafantly, nor Wormwood or Centory unpleafent- 
ly, if it were not that thofe confift of fmoother and 
rounder little Bodies, thefe of more harlh and hook¬ 
ed ; fo as thofe touch it gently, thefe prick and 
rend it. 

He therefore r not defines the thing amils, who 
faith. That the Atoms, which make a fweet Sapor, 
are round, and of a convenient Size; thofe which a 
fowre, large, thofe which a harlh, multangular, 
and nothing round ; thofe which a iharp, acute, co¬ 
nical, crooked, not flender, nor round ; thofe 
which an acid, round, flender, corner’d, crooked ; 
thofe which a felt, corner’d, diftorted, aequicrural ; 

thofe 
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thofe which a bitter, round, fmooth, diftorted, little; 
thole which a fat, (lender, round, little. 

But, more 5 particularly, feeing that the A em- 
pers, not only of Animals, but even of Men among 
themlclvcs, are fo various, and that as they differ in 
the outward Lineaments of their Bodies, fo they 
cannot but differ alfo in their inward Contextures; 
hence we mav lav, that the Sapors that are pleafing 
to fomc Animals 'or Men, are difpleafmg to others, 
by reafon tint the little Bodies, of which they con- 
(iil, are fultable, and accommodated to the Contex¬ 
ture of the Organs of thole, but unluitable and un- 
acconunodate to the Contexture of the Organs of 
thefe ; fmee the round Pores, that in the Organ 
tan receive the round Atoms fmoothly, but the tri¬ 
angular difficultly ; and the triangular Pores can re¬ 
ceive the triangular fmoothly, but the round difficult- 
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daily when the thing itfelf was burthenfome and in¬ 
commodious, ut dum femen esccernitur ; fometimes 
with Pain, as when by reafon of the Angles of the 
little Bodies, it excoriates the Pafi'age, as by the 
Strangury, or Difficulty of Urine. 

Laftly,* When fome things within the Body take 
fome of thefe Motions, as by Impulfion, Didudti. 
on, Diltradion, Convulfion, Compunction, Ra- 
fure. Excoriation, Inflation, Tenfion, Breaking, 
and innumerable other Ways, it dillurbs the natu¬ 
ral Conftitution, and confounds and troubles the 
Senfes. Thus all Aches and Pains of the Head, and 
other Parts within, are caufed; and the Animal doth 
in fuch manner affedt itfelf, as if a Man Ihould with 
his own Hand ftrike a Part of his Body. 

CHAP. XVII. 


Hereby alfo 1 is underftood, how it comes to pals, 
that the things which were formerly pleafant to us, 
are in a Fever diftaffeful; for the Texture is fo dis¬ 
ordered, and the Figures of the Pores (o alter’d, that 
the Figures of the little Bodies which infinuate into 
them, though formerly they were adaptable, now 
become unfuitable and incongruous. 

F rom the fame Reafon it is, that the Meat which 
agreeth with one Animal, is"Poilon to another; as 
Hemlock or Hellebore isdeffrudUve to a Man, yet it 
fattens Goats and Quails. This happens, by reafon 
of the interior Contextures, which differing from one 
another, that which is accommodate and adaptable to 
one, is inadaptablc to another. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Touching. 

L Aftly, concerning the w Touch , I mean not that 
which is common to all Bodies, as they are faid 
to touch one another by their Superficies, (contrary 
to the Nature of Vacuum , which can neither touch, 
nor be touched) but that which is proper to Animals, 
not performed without Perception of the Soul; and 
hath not one, but all Parts of the Body for its Or¬ 
gan. Concerning this Touch, I (hall only declare, 
that what is perceived by it is perceived three 

For firft, A thing * is perceived by the Touch, 
when it is extrinfically applied, or, from without 
infinuates itfelf; applied, as when the Hand feels a 
Stone clapp’d to it; infinuated, as when a hot thing 
emitting Heat, or a cold thing Cold, certain little 
Bodies get into the Pores, which, according to the 
State wherein the Body is, either refrefli or difturb 

Secondly,When a thing >' which is within isdriven 
out, which fometimes happens with Pleafure, efpe- 


Of the Intellect, Mind, or Reafon, and its Seat. 

H itherto of the 1 Senfe. We muff now fpeak of 
the Intellect, which is alfo ufually called. Mind, 
Reafon. The rational and hexegemonick Part; 
fometimes Cogitation , Imagination , Opinion, 
Counfel: Its Property is, when the Senfe (hikes it, 
to think, apprehend, underftand, revolve, meditate, 
difeourfe, or deliberate fomething. 

The Contexture of the Intellect confifts of little 
Bodies, the moft fubtle, fmooth and round of all, 
forafmuch as nothing can be more fubtle, nor of 
quicker Motion. Neither is there any thing that can 
ftir up itfelf fooner, or perform any thing quicker 
than the Intellect, which if it defign or begin any 
thing, brings it to pafs in a Moment; whence all 
acknowledge, that nothing can be fwifter than (her 
A diion) Thought. 

And certainly, as Water is much apter to move, 
and more fluent than Honey, by reafon that it is made 
up of little Bodies, which are fmoother, leller, round ¬ 
er; nothing confequently can confift of rounder, lef- 
fer, and fmoother, than the Mind, for nothing 
can be readier for Motion, quicker, or more pli- 

And in whatfoever Part of the Body the Inteheft 
inheres, it fo cohereth to the Soul, or to that Porti¬ 
on of the Soul which coexifts with it in that Part, as 
that it is indivifibly conjoined to it, and conftitutes 
one Nature with it; yet it always fo preferves and re¬ 
tains its own Nature, as that it is the Property of the , 
Intellect, to think ; of the Soul, to undergo Affedb- 
ons; though, by reafon of their Coheffon, it be 
conceived, that the Soul thirks, and the Intellect is 
affedted. 

Indeed, the Intellect is void of AffeSion or Paffi- 
on; but ( becaule, as the Paffions depending on 
Senle, are ftirred up in the Soul about thofe Parts 
wherein the Senfe is feated ; fo thofe which depend on 
Cogitation 
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Cogitation, are ftirred up in the Soul about that Part 
where Cogitation is, and in which Part the Souliis 
one thing with the Intellect thinking:) Hence it 
cometh to pafs, that as if the Aggregate or Com¬ 
pound of the Intellect and the Soul refuting in that 
Part made up only Intellect, the Paffipns come to be 
attributed to the Intellect itfelf. 

Thus, whether the Intellect be taken diftin£Hy or 
jointly, it hath this Property beyond the other Part 
of the Soul, that, as when the Head or Eye acheth, 
we are not thereupon pain’d all over the Body ; fo 
fometimes the Intellect is affe&ed with Grief or Joy, 
when the other Part of the Soul, which is diffufed 
through the Body, is free from this Affedtion. I 
fay fonutimes, becaufe it may happen that the Intel¬ 
lect be feiz’d with a Fear fo vehement, as that the 
reft of the Soul may be ftruck together with it, and 
thereby may be caufed Sweating, Palenefs, Hopping 
of the Speech, the Eyes grow dim, the Ears poffefTed 
with a humming, the Joints grow faint, and, in a 
word, the Man may fall into a Swoon. 

Moreover, the Intellect may be conceived to par¬ 
take of Life more perfectly than the Soul, or the 
other Part of the Soul, forafmuch as the Soul cannot 
fubfift never fo little in the Limbs without the Intel- 
led!; but the Intellect, though the Limbs round a- 
bout it were cut off, and thereby a great Part of the 
Soul taken away, would neverthelefs fubfift and pre- 
ferve Life : Like the Ball, which conduceth more to 
Sight than all the reft of the Eye; becaufe the Ball 
being hurt, though the reft of the Parts be found, 
the Sight is deftroy’d ; but as long as the Ball is 
found, though the other Parts be dettroy’d, the Sight 
continueth. 

» It feemetb not, that there can be any other Seat 
affign’d for the Intellect, or rational Part of the Soul, 
than the middle Part of the Breaft, and confequently 
the Entrails, or the Heart, which is in the midft of 
the Breaft. This is manifeft from the Affcdtions of 
Fear and Joy proceeding from Cogitation, (or the 
Intellect thinking) which we perceive to be in the 
Breaft. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

That the Soul thirtieth by Images., which glide into it. 

'T' HERE is only this Difficulty, c How the In- 
telledt can be ftirred up to think fomething ? 
But it being manifeft, that things are thought by the 
Intellect, in the fame manner as they are feen by the 
Eye; it is alfo evident, that as Sight, fo Thinking 
or Cogitation is made by Images which glide into it. 

d For betides thole Images which glide into the 
Eye, and being of fomething a grofler Bulk, are 
accommodated to the Contexture of the Eye, and 
produce in it the Adi of Seeing, there mull necefia- 
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rily wander through the Air an innumerable Com¬ 
pany of others, tar more fubtle; and thofe either 
peel’d off from Bodies, or form’d in the Air itfelf, as 
was formerly faid ; which penetrating through the 
Body, and being adaptable to the Contexture of the 
Intellect, as foon as .they arrive at it, move it to 
Think. 

e Whence it comes to pafi, that as we fee (for 
Example) a Lion, becaufe the Image thereof ghdes 
into our Eyes; to we think a Lion, becaufe the 
Image of a Lion glides into our Mind. That we 
think or imagine Centaurs, Scylla’s and the like, 
which neither are, nor ever were ; this may happen, 
not fo much by Images framed on puipole, as for 
that when tire Images (for Example) of a Man and 
of a Horfe are prefented to us, they, by reafon of 
their Tenuity or Subtlety, like a Cobweb, or a Leaf 
of Gold, are joined together, and made one, fuch 
as is attributed to a Centaur. 

1 But take notice, that when fometimes we perfe- 
vere in the fame Thought, whether waking or ft cep- 
ing; this happens not, for that we ufe fome one 
Image of the fame thing, but that we ufe many Ima¬ 
ges fucceeding in a continual Fluxion ; which if 
they come to us in the fame Pofture, the thing 
thought or imagin’d feemeth unmoved ; if in a va¬ 
ried, it teems moved. Which is the Reafon why, 
in Dreams efpecially. Images feem to us to be mo¬ 
ved, and to ftir their Arms and other Limbs one after 
another. 

* But how comes it to pats, that whatfoever any 
Man would, his Mind or Intelled thinks that very 
thing? Becaufe, though there are every where Ima¬ 
ges of all forts, yet the greateft Part puffeth by un¬ 
thought of; and thofe only move the Mind which 
the herfelf takes notice of, or would obferve, or 
frames herfelf to think of. And obferve we not, 
that the Eyes, when they begin to have a Sight of 
fomething very little, bend and fix themfelves upon 
it; and till they fee fomething plainly, all other 
things are as if they were not, although they receive 
their Images alfo ? 

Now as there is fome Intentivencfs requifite to the 
Mind, that it may apprehend things diftindfly ; fo 
much more that it may fimply think, or give fome 
Judgment, by affirming or denying ; but molt of all, 
that it may difeourfe of them, as if its greateft Care 
were not to be deceived. 

But this w r e declared formerly, in treating of the 
Critcries. It will be fufficient, as to the Speculation 
of natural things, here to obferve, that human Dif¬ 
eourfe fir/1 admireth the things that are produced by 
Nature, and next enquires into them, and finds out 
their Caufes ; but in fome fooner, in others later ; and 
fometimes evinceth this, or arrives at the full Know¬ 
ledge in a longer time, fometimes in a Jherter. 
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fecal Heat, by which means the Body itfelf become* 
rarify’d, all Nature deftroy’d, and the Stomach efoe. 
CHAP. XIX. cially grip’d: or otherwife fome little Bodies of r ‘ 


Of the Affiiiions cr Pnfftons of the Soul. 

T HERE h is befidcs Senfe another Part of the 
irrational Soul, which may be called Affe&u- 
ous or Paflionate, from the Affe&ions or Paffions 
raifed in it. It is alfo termed the Appetite or Defire, 
from the chief Affection which it hath, called Ap¬ 
petite or Defire ; fome diflinguilh it into Concupif- 
cible and Irafcible. _ 

Now whereas it was already faid, that the Atte¬ 
ntions which follow Senfe are produced in the Or¬ 
gans of Senfe, thofe which follow Opinion, in the 
Bread: Hereupon there being two principal Affecti¬ 
ons, Pleafure and Pain; the firft, familiar, and fuit- 
able to the Soul ; the other, incommodious, and un- 
fuitable to Nature; it is manifeft, that both thefe 
are excited, not in the Bread only, where Pleafure, 
for the mod part, comes under the Name of Joy, 
Gladnefs, Exultation, Mirth ; and Pain, under that 
of Grief, Sorrow, Anguilh, £*. but alfo in the 
other Parts, in which, when they are removed from 
their natural State, there is raifed Pain or Grief; 
when they are redored to that State, Pleafure. 

If all the Parts could continue in their natural 
State, either there would be no Affedtior, or if there 
were any, it muff be called Pleafure, from the Quiet 
and Calmnefs of that State. But becaufe either by 
reafon of the continual Motion of Principles in the 
Body of an Animal, fome things depart from it, 
others come to it; fome are taken afunder, others 
put together, £sV. or by reafon of the Motion which 
is in the things round about, fome things are brought 
which iniinuate into them, change, invert, disjoin, 
csV. Pain is caufed (from the firft Occafion, as by 
Hunger, Third, Sicknefs; from the fecond, as by 
Burning, Bruifing, Wreding, Wounding) therefore 
the Affedtion of Pain feems to be firft produced: and 
withal, becaufe it is of an oppofite Nature, that of 
Averfation or Avoidance of it, and of the thing that 
bringethit; to which, for that reafon, is attributed 
the Name of Ill. 

Hereupon followeth a Defire of Exemption from 
Pain, or of that State which is vokl of Pain, and 
confequently of the thing by which it may be expel¬ 
led, and to which, for that reafon, is given the 
Name of Good ; and then the Pain being taken a- 
way, and the thing reduced into a better, that is, 
into its natural State, Pleafure is excited, and goeth 
along with it; fo as there would not be Pleafure, if 
fome kind of Pain did not go before, as is eafily ob- 
fervable even from Hunger and Third, and the Plea¬ 
fure that is taken in eating and drinking. 

For this Pleafure is only made, becaufe (moft of 
the Parts being diffipated by the Adtion of the intrin- 


roiiing about it, make it glow, whereby is caufed 
Pain;) becaufe, I fay. Meat cometh, and fupplieth 
the Defe&, fupports the Limbs, ftoppeth the Defue 
of eating, which gapeth throughout the Members and 
the Veins ; Drink comes and extinguilhes the Heat, 
moiftneth the Parts which before were dry, and «- 
duceth them to their firft State. And befides, both 
are made with a fmooth and pleafing Senfe of Na¬ 
ture, which it is manifeft is then abfent, when a 
Man eats, not being hungry ; or drinks, not being 
athirft. 

Thus the general Afie&ions of the Soul feem to be 
thefe four. Pain and Pleafure, the Extreme; Averfi- 
on and Defire, the Intermediate. I fay. Genera!; 
becaufe the reft are Kinds of thefe, and made by O- 
pinion intervening, and may be reduced principally 
to Defire and Avoidance. 

For Defire is particularly called Will, when the 
Mind wills that which it thinks, and conceiveth it 
to be good; and Avoidance is called Averfion, when 
it turneth away from that which it thinketh, or con¬ 
ceiveth to be ill. Hereupon, Love (for Example) is 
a Will, whereby we are carried to the Enjoyment of 
fomething. Hate is an Averfion, whereby we with¬ 
draw ourfelves from converfing with fomething. A* 
gain. Anger is nothing but Defire, whereby we are 
carry’d on to Vengeance. Fear is an Avoidance, by 
which we (hrink at fome future III, and retire, as it 
were, within ourfelves; and fo of the reft. 

But forafmuch as Defire (as alfo in proportion A- 
voidance too) is partly excited by Nature, and by 
reafon of fome Indigence, which muft neceflarily be 
fupplied, that Nature may be preferved; partly is 
begotten by Opinion, which is fometimes conforma¬ 
ble to the Dcfign of Nature, and fo tends to remove 
her Indigence, as that yet it is not neceflary it fhould 
be quite taken away. Laftly, it fometimes condu¬ 
ces nothing either to Nature, or to the taking away 
of its Indigence. Hence it comes to pafs, that of 
Defircs, fome are Natural and Neceflary; others 
Natural, but not Neceflary ; others, neither Natural 
nor Neceflary, but Vain. 

Natural and Neceflary are thofe, which takeaway 
both the Indigence, and the Pain proceeding from 
the Indigence; fuch is that of Meat, of Drink, of 
Cloathing, to expel the Cold. Natural, but not Ne¬ 
ceflary, are thofe which only vary the Pleafure, but 
are not abfolutely Neceflary to the taking away of 
the Pain ; as thofe which are of delicate Meats, even 
that which is of venereal Delights, to which Nature 
gives a Beginning, but from which a Man may ab- 
ftain without Inconvenience. Laftly, neither Na¬ 
tural nor Neceflary are thofe, which contribute no¬ 
thing to the taking away of any Pain, caufed by fome 
Indigence 
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Indigence of Nature, but are begot only by Opini- 
on . fuch are, for Inftance, thefe of Crowns, Sta¬ 
tues, Ornaments, rich Cloathing, Gold, Silver,' 
Ivory, and the like. 

Moreover it is to be obferved. That whereas Plea- 
fure confifts in the Fruition of Good, Pain in fuffcr- 
inz HI 5 for this reafbn, the firft is produced with a 
kind of Dilatation and Exaltation of the Soul, the 
other with a Contraction and Depreflion thereof; 
and therefore it is not to be wonder’d at, if the Soul 
dilates herfelf as much as {he can, to make way for 
the Good to come into her, and contracts herfelf to 
prevent the III. 

There is a DifTufion, or Dilatation; for as foon 
as ever the Form of a good and pleafing thing ftrikes 
the Senfe, or moveth the Mind, the little Bodies, of 
which it confifts, fo infinuate into the Organs of 
Senfe, or into the Heart itfelf, as that being accom¬ 
modated as well to the Soul as to the Body, they, in 
a more particular manner, gently flroke and delight 
the Soul, and, like little Chains, allure and draw it 
towards that thing out of which they were fent: 
Whereupon the Soul being turned towards, and in¬ 
tent upon that thing, gives a great Leap, as it were, 
towards it, with all the Strength it hath, that it may 

"'dn the other fide there is Contraction ; becaufe as 
foon as ever the Form of a painful thing ftrikes the 
Senfe, or the Mind, the little Bodies of which it con¬ 
fifts, as fo many little Darts or Needles, prick the 
very Soul together with the Organ, in fuch manner, 
that they loofen its Contexture; while fhe, to pre¬ 
vent them as much as fhe can, {huts herfelf up, and 
retires to her very Centre or Root, where the Heart 
or IntelleCI is placed. 

It will not be neceflary to repeat what we former¬ 
ly faid, that it depends upon the Contexture of the 
Soul, why one Animal is more inclined to Anger, 
another to Fear, a third to calm fmooth Motions ; 
nor to add, that this Difference is found in Men alfo, 
according as their Souls participate more of a fiery, 
or a flatuous, or of an aerial Principle. Or we may 
obferve even in Men that are polifbM by Learning, 
thefe Seeds cannot be fo rooted out, but that one is 
more propenfe to Anger, another more fubjeCfc to 
Fear, a third more prone to Clemency than he 
ought. Moreover, the Difference of Manners, 
which is obferved to be fo great, not amongft Ani¬ 
mals only, but in Men from one another, is plainly 
enough derived from the various Commiffion of 
thefe Seeds. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of voluntary Motion, and particularly of Speaking , 
and Impojitian of Nanus. 

N OW the Soul being naturally ftirring, and 
ready for Motion, and able to move the Body 
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wherein it exifts, and the Members thereof; it is 
well known, that whenfoever fhe moveth the Body, 
or its Members, with any Motion whatfcever, fhe 
therefore doth it, becaufe fhe hath a Will to move 
them, and that this W-ill is ftirr’d up by the Intellect 
imagining; and that this Imagination is caufcd by 
the Image that ftrikes it: for the Intellect, or Mind, 
never doth any thing, but firft fhe forefeeth it; nor 
forefeeth it, unlefs fhe firft have the Image of that 
Thing. 

' Thus, when we move (for Example) theThighs, 
and walk, this is therefore done, becaufe firft the 
Images of walking coming to the Mind ftrike it, 
thence proceeds a Will to walk; then when the 
Mind hath fo mov’d itfelf, as that it wills to walk, 
it inftantly ftrikes the Soul in that Part whereto it is 
joined ; that Part ftrikes the reft of the Soul, which 
is diffufed through the whole Body, and efpecially 
through the Thighs and Feet. Thus the whole 
Frame is by degrees thruft forwards, and moved : 
Not to mention that the Air conduceth fomething 
thereto, by reafon that ais the whole Body becomes 
rarify’d, the Air infinuates into its Parts. The Bo¬ 
dy therefore is moved from two Caufes, like a Ship, 
which is driven on by Oars and Wind. 

k That the Beginning of Motion proceeds from 
the Heart, where the Mind is feated, is manifeft ; 
for that we fee fometimes Horfes (for Example) can¬ 
not, as foon as ever the Barrier is let down, break 
forth, nor ftart away fo fuddenly, as their Will 
prompts them ; becaufe the whole Subftance of tire 
Soul diffufed through all the Limbs muft firft be 
fummoned, that, being ftirr’d up, it may follow the 
Defien of the Mind. Thus it proceeds firft from 
the VVill of the Mind, and then through the Body 
and Limbs. 

1 It may perhaps feem ftrange, that fo little Bodies 
as thofe, whereof the Mind confifts, fhould be able 
to move, wreft, and turn about fo great a Weight, 
as is that of the Body. But what wonder, when 
the Wind, a thing fo fubtle, can with fo great a 
Force drive forward a vaft Ship ; and one Hand, one 
Rudder, turn it about and guide it, though under 
fall Sail ? And are there not Engines, which by Pul- 
lies and Screws move and draw up huge Weights, 
and that with no great Force ? 

But forafmuch as of the Motions with which we 
move the Parts of the Body as we will ourfelves, that 
of the Tongue is moft confiderable, which is called 
Speaking, it feems requifite to fay fomething of this 
in particular. 

" The Tongue beingframed in breathing Animals 
after fuch a manner, as that it can break, and, as it 
were, mould the Air, which is vehemently breathed 
forth, and thereupon caufeth a Sound: Hence it 
happeneth, that, as becaufe every Animal perceiveth 
its own Power, by which it can do fomething, and 
4 Q_ 2 hereupon 
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i'ereupon the Bull butts with h.s Horns, the Horfe 
ftrikes with his Heels, the Lion teareth with h.s proper 
Teeth and Claws, the Bird trufts to her Wings ; and, it wire, wit 


Variety of Names ; for this Reafon, ' Names 
' '' things , were in every Nation by degrees 

r, with common Crnfent chofen and ap.. 


'1 eeth and Claws, tne A ; ] d hiefly pointed, fo as their mutual Significations might be left 

£ Tongue to ex"- LhiguJs, and things might he explicated * . J t 


prefs tte Affections of the Mind (even when they 
would fignify fomething that is without them) they 
a Sound which is called Voice, and by the 


Interpofition of the Tongue, and other Parts ferving 

for that Variation, bend and mould it in feveral ra- 


e fee that they 


compendious way of}peaking . 

For this Reafon I conclude, * that the firft Man 
impofed Names on things, not out of certain Science, 
or by the Command or Didtate of any one Man; 
for how fhould he come by that Science, or have 
Power to compel many Men to ufe the Words which 
he dictated? But rather, that they impofed them, 


asis. 


therefore we may fay, that Names are not by Infti- 
tution, but by Nature, feeing they are Effeds and 
Works, as it were, of Nature ; for to fee and hear 
things (which are certain Effc&s and Works of Na¬ 
ture) are of the fame kind, as the giving of Names 
to things. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Sleep and Dreams. 


are ioy’d or griev’d, .—, — r - / .- 

Dogs for Example, make feveral Noifes, when they 
affault furioufly, when they bark, when they play tution, 
with their Whelps, when they fawn, when they are 
hurt, and cry or howl ; a Horfe neigheth after a dif¬ 
ferent manner, when he rouzeth himfelf, when he 
followeth a Mare, and when he is fpurr d by his Ki- 
der And Birds make different Cries when they 
flrive about their Prey, and when they percewe 
Change of Weather, and when they fit idly, Kill. 

Now 0 Man, above the reft, perceiving the great 

Power of hi sTongueand how^he-| T refts that we add fomething concerning Sleep, 
ous ways, fo as ® to fan fv fevera A and the Death of Animals, two things near of 

£ ngs, ^et^Sn y w«e^ kin;, for one is an^ntermiftion, the other the Ex- 
narily difcourfe with one another, exprefling the 
Paflions of the Mind, and other things, no other- 
wile than as by nodding the Head, or pointing with 

^Here^becaufd it is ufually demanded. How Men 
came at firft to impofe Names on Things? We muft 
know', that * Names were not impofed merely by Inven¬ 
tion of Man, nor by feme Law ; but the very Na¬ 
ture, or natural Difpofitions of Men, which were in 
fiver al Nations, being, upon the Presentment of Things 

the Air out of their Mouths, after a peculiar Fajhton , word, there is "" more Ixmle. 
and broke and articulated it, according to the Impulsion ^ For it ^'^"iefs evident, that when Sleep hin- 


tin&ion of Senfe, and Death is ordinarily termed an 
Everlafting Sleep. 

« Sleep is caufed, when the Parts of the Soul, which 
are diffufed through the whole Compofitim of the Body, 
are either reprejfed or fegregated ; or elfe fame little 
Bodies, either from the Air or from Food, light upon 
the difperfed Parts, which partly drive them away from 
the Body, partly crowd them into the Body, and dif- 
compofe them “. For hereupon the Body, as deftitute 
of its ordinary Support and Government, becometh 
weak, and all the Limbs grow feeble, the Arms and 


__more Senfe. 

For it being certain, that * Senfe proceeds from 

>y -f * ,hbE, " “ h ' n ' b "“" “up'i if - 

ssZ^lfiMrmg to mention feme things to others, ftir up the Fire, it wakes, as it were, and a Flame 

much Ufe, underjlood what the others meant. 

And becaufe feveral Men ufed feveral Names, to 
fivnily the fame things to others, and thereupon there 


Air caufe this Difturbance, I mean, partly the 
rior Air, which never ceafeth to beat and^drive 
againft the Body, (whereby it comes 


i, that the 

outward 
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outward Part of every Animal becomes foliJ and 
hard) partly the interior, or that which is drawn in 
at the Mouth, and blown out again. For the 
Stroke of each of thefe parting through the little Va¬ 
cuities to the Principles and firft Elements of the 
Body, their Pofitions are fo difordered, that part are 
call out, part thruft in, and the reft, which is diffu- 
fed through the Limbs, are not able to difcharge 
their Office, by reafon that they are intercepted, and 
not joined one to another. 

1 add, that 1 this happens from the Food alfo, be- 
caufe the Food being conveyed inwardly by the 
Veins, performs the fame thing as the Air, and that 
with more abundant and greater Force. Whence it 
comes to pafs, that the Sleep which is caufed by Meat, 
by reafon of the greater Difturbance of thofe Particles, 
is more found than ordinary, as is that alfo which 
proceeds from exceffive Wearinefs, by reafon of their 
greater Diffipation. 

Now, forafmuch as it may feem ftrange, z that 
Dreams fliould come to us in Sleep, we muft obferve 
what was faid not long fince, that every where there 
are Images of innumerable things, continually rov¬ 
ing up and down, which, by reafon of their Subtle¬ 
ty, are able to penetrate into the Body, and able to 
ftrike and affe£t the Mind, which is feated in the 
midft of the Breaft, fo as it is ftirred up to think of 
thofe things whereof they are the Images. Here¬ 
upon, forafmuch as thefe penetrate and ftrike the 
Mind no lefs in Sleep, than in waking, it comes to 
pafs that we feem to behold things as well in Sleep as 
awake. 

But it happens, that * we receive the things which 
appear to us in this manner as true, becaufe our 
Senfes being ftupified, nothing can occur to us, that 
may give us Notice of the Error, and convince the 
Falfity by true things; and befides, our Memory 
being laid afleep, we efteem (for Example) thofe Men 
to be alive who are dead, becaufe their Images are 
prefent to us, and we remember not their Death. 

If you demand, why 0 we dream mod of thofe 
things in which we chiefly delight, or to which we 
are moll particularly addicted when awake (for Q- 
rators plead. Soldiers fight. Mariners conteft with the 
Winds, Gamefters play, and fo of others ; neither 
is it thus with Men only, but amongft other Animals 
alfo ; Horfes fweat and blow, as if they were running 
a Race ; Hounds ftretch their Legs, cry, and fnuff 
up the Air ; and fo of the reft,) we muft fay, that 
this happens ; forafmuch as by Reafon of the 1m- 
preffion lately made in the Mind, the Paflages are 
left open, into which the fame Images infinuate, and 
above the reft, move the Soul again. 

From the fame c Ground it feems to proceed, that 
he who is thirfty, dreams of a Fountain, and that 
he is drinking ; he that hath need to Urine,, dreams 
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of a Chamber-pot, and that he is ufing it. For the 
intrinfical Motions open as it were, the Ways into 
which the Images of things of the fame Nature infi- 
nuating, ftrike the Mind. Hence alfo it comes to 
pafs, that many Images of the fame thing meeting 
together, there are produced certain great Motions in 
the Mind ; and then he who dreameth, imagines 
that he poflefleth great Knowledge, performeth great 
AAions, fpeaketh excellent Things, and fometimes 
crietb out as if his Throat were about to be cut, or 
himfelf to be devoured by a Lion or Panther, and 
is no left affrighted, than if he had caft himfelf 
down from a high Mountain, fo as when he awakes, 
he has fcarce the Ufe of his Reafon. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Death. 

A S for Death, it is nothing but a Privation of 
Senfe, by reafon of the Departure of the Soul. 
By Senfe here, I underftand not only the Adlion, of 
which Sleep alfo is the Privation ; but the Faculty 
likewife of feeling or perceiving, which perilheth 
with the Soul, and together with thefe, the Mind 
alfo; fo that the Soul going forth, the Mind, which 
is joined with it, goeth forth alfo. 

For, “ as long as the d Soul exifts in the Body, 

“ although fome other Part fail, yet there is not a 
Privation of Senfe; but Senfe perilhes together 
“ with the Soul, as foon as ever that wherein it is 
«• contained, whether it be the whole Body, or fome 
“ Part in which it is feated, happens to be diflolved. 

“ Neither can it be objected, that the Body remained* 

“ a while undiflolved, either in whole or in part: 

“ For it is neverthelefs void of Senfe, as foon as fuch 
“ a Company of Atoms as is neceflary to conllitute 
“ the Nature of the Soul goeth out of it. 

“ Moreover, the e Body being diflolved, the Soul 
«* itfelf is diffipated, and hath no longer the fame Fa- 
“ cutties, nor any longer is moved, nor any longer 
“ hath Senfe ; for we cannot imagine, that the fame 
“■ thing doth any longer feel or perceive, when it no 
“ longer ufeth the fame Motions, when it no longer 
“ is in the fame Compound, when thofe things no 
“ longer are by which it was cherilh’d and preferv’d, 
« and in which exifling it performed fuch kind of 
“ Motions. Is is the fame with the Soul as with the 
“ Eye ; which being out, and divided from the Body 
« in which it was, cannot fee any thing.” 

When I fay. The Soul is diffipated, I imply the 
Mind alfo ; fince the Mind is indivifibly joined with 
it, neither can it fubfift if the Soul perift). So that 
here it is all one to fay, the Mind and the Soul, for 
the fame Diffipation happens to both. Now this 
Diflolution is made, not into nothing, (as they muft 
neceflarily 


•Lucret. ibid. 957. • Lucret. ibid. 761. • Lucret. ibid. 766. * Lucret. ibid. 6-9. « Lucrct. ibid. roij. ' Laert.io, 
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lKceflarily affirm, who hold the Soul to be Harmony, 
or fuch a Contemperation as Health) but into the 
Principles and little Bodies, of which its Contexture 
is made; and this not fo much like Water which 
runneth about when the Veflel is broken, as like 
Smoke, or a Mift, which goes away into the Air, 
but much more eafily ; its Contexture being more 
lubtle, fince it is capable of receiving Impreffions 
from the Images of Smoke and Mift. 

That the Soul is diflipated and periiheth, is mam- 
feft ; for that it is compounded and hath a Beginning. 
Some indeed there are, who conceive it to be Eter¬ 
nal, denying it to have a Beginning, to avoid its 
Diffolution ; and affirming for granted, that it was 
before the Bodv, and came from without into it, that 
they may maintain, that it furvives after the Body, 
out of which it goes entire. I (hall omit, that they 
feem not obferve, that nothing can be durable for 
ever, unlefs it be fuch, either by reafon of its Solidi¬ 
ty as an Atom ; or for that it is uncapable of being 
ftruck as Vacuum; or for that it wants Place where- 
into it might remove, as theUniverfe. Neither do they 
refleft how great a Madnefs it is to conceive, that 
things fo different as immortal and mortal, may be 
ioined together. . . 

‘ I omit this, I fay, and demand only, How it is 
poffible the Soul can, from without, be infinuated 
into the Body, and dift'ufed through its Parts, and 
yet not be divided and diffolved, as Meat diftributed 
through the Limbs ; and muft it not dwell in the 
Body, as a Bird in a Cage, rather than be thought 
to grow, and be co-extended with the Body ? And 
how then arrives it together with the Body, at the 
Flower of Age ? And why it is, that in old Age it 
ffears, not rejoiceth, to go out of the Body as out of 
her Prifon, and like the Serpent, to call her decayed 
Skin? And if forfaking die Body, it leaves feme 
Relufts of itfelf behind, is it not diffolvable ? But if 
it leaves none, how comes it, that fo many Worms 
are generated in a Carcafs ? 

For to fay, that fo many Souls flow thither from 
without, and fly up and down like Shadows, and 
chufe their own Matter, and frame their own Bo¬ 
dies, and the like. How abfufd is it ? Neither is it 
lefs ridiculous, that there ihould be a Swarm, as it 
were, of Souls, hovering round about at the Coition 
and Birth of Animals, contefting with one another 
which fhall enter into the Body. 

And if Souls did fo often fhift Bodies, would not 
their Natures, by degrees, become changed, and fo 
the Lion in time not be fierce, the Hart not timo¬ 
rous, the Fox not crafty, the Dog afraid of the 
Hare, the Hawk of the Dove ? And if any fhall fay, 
that human Souls only pafs into human Bodies, he 
cannot give a Reafon, Why the Soul, of wife, 
becomes foolifh ? Why no Children arc wife ? Why 
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we, as the firft Authors of thefe Opinions feigned of 
themfelves, never remember our paft Life, and the 
Actions performed in it. 

The Soul therefore hath a Beginning, from which 
as it groweth up and flourifheth with the Body, fo 
muft it neceffarily tend to an End, growing old, and 
decaying by Degrees, together with it. 

This I fay likewife of the Mind, which by degrees 
is perfe£fcd, and decays ; feeing that it not only 
bears a Share in the Difeafes, and Pains of the 
Body, but fuffers Difeafes, and Pains of her own, 
and is cured by Medicine ; which could not be, if 
fomething were not added to, or taken from, or 
tranfpofed in her Contexture. W e need not inftance 
what happens to her by Drunkennefs, the Falling 
Sicknefs, or Dotage. 

We muft obferve, that (he is affixed to fome cer¬ 
tain Part of the Body, no otherwife than the Ear or 
the Eye; fo that accordingly fhe begins and ends 
with the whole ; and this is manifeft, forafmuch as 
every thing (Trees, Fifhes, £j fc.) hath a certain de¬ 
terminate Place in which it is produced, liveth, and 
at laft ceafeth to be, arid cannot exift out of it. 

And forafmuch as a Man dieth Limb by Limb, 
and expircth by Degrees, the Soul being as it were 
divifible ; who can fay, that the Mind (or Intellect) 
doth not evaporate out of the midft of the Breaft, 
but goeth entire out at the Throat and Mouth ? For 
that the Soul herfclf goeth out, lifted as it were, and 
fever’d thorough the whole Body, is argued, even 
for that the Stench which after her Departure is in 
the dead Carcafs, procedeth from no other Caufe 
than that its feveral Parts are got into that Place, 
which was taken up by the feveral Parts of the Soul. 
Not to mention, that, otherwife, when the Body is 
fuddenly cut afunder, into two or more Pieces, the 
Soul could not be cut into two or more Pieces as the 
Body. 

As therefore, the Soul was not before the Gene¬ 
ration, fo neither will it be after the Diffolution, or 
Death ; and as, before that, we did not feel any 
Pain ; fo neither fhall we know any after tfiis; as 
well, for that there will be no longer Touch, or 
any other Senfe, which cannot exift in a feparate 
Soul; as for that, it is now without thofe Organs, 
in which only the Senfes refide, and with which only 
they can a£l and fuffer. . 

Hence it is manifeft, that all Fears of the Inferi 
are vain ; Ixion is not roll’d upon a Wheel } Sifiphus 
does not tbruft a Stone up Hill continually ; Prome¬ 
theus’s Liver cannot be devoured and renewed every 
Day. Thefe are but Fables, as are alfo thofe which 
are reported of ‘Tantalus , of Cerberus , of the Dana- 
ides, of the Furies, and the like j which if they are 
made good any where, it is in this Life, through 
the depraved Manners of Men. _ 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Superior Things , as well Ceele/lial, as Aerial. 

H itherto of inferior things; we come now to the 
fuperior, which appear in the Region above the 
Earth ; fuch are the Sun, the Moon, and other Stars, 
and all that belongs to them, as Rifings, Settings, 
Tropicks, Edipfes, and the like. Moreover Clouds, 
Rain, Wind, Lightning, Thunder, Thunder-bolts, 
and the like. For tho’ fbme make a diftinCtion, 
and call thefe latter only Miriap*, fuperior things , 
yet is it convenient to call the former alfo Meteors, 
and to include both within Meteorology, that is, a 
Treatife of fuperior things. 

Here we muff repeat what was faid at firft, that 
“ we mull not propofe any other f End of the Know- 
“ ledge of fuperior things, whether they be treated of 
«jointly with others, as here, or feparately, and by 
“ themfelves, as elfewhere we do, than an undillurb- 
« ed State of Mind, and unwavering Judgment; as 
« alfo in the reft of the things, of which we ufe to 
“ difeourfe. 

“ For fuperior * things being fuch, as that they 
« either have, or may have a manifold Caufe of Ge- 
“ neration, and Declaration of their Being, ccm- 
« formable to that which we perceive by the Scnfe ; 

« we ought not to adhere to one particular way, as 
« we do in moral Maxims, or fome in Phyfick, 

« fuch as are. The Univerfe is Body and Vacuum ; 

« the Principles of things are indivifible, and the 
« like, which agree only one way with the Pha-no- 
“ mena’s: But firmly hold, that thefe things are in- 
“ deed explicable, notone, but many ways; neither 
“ ought we to attempt any thing above the Reach of 
“ human Power, by defining one certain way, af- 
M ter which only the thing may be performed. 

“ This, I h fay, we mull repeat; fbrafmuch as it 
“ is requifite to conceive, that it is the Office of Phy- 
“ fiology, accurately to examine the Caufes of the 
“ chief things which are in Nature, and that from 
“ hence proceedeth all the Felicity which con filleth 
« in knowledge of fuperior things, and in that efpeci- 
“ ally, that we examine what kind of things thole 
“ are which are difeovered in thole fuperior ones, 

“ and whatever has Affinity with them. And with- 
“ al, inviolably to obferve this Rule, that it is com- 
“ petent to thofe things, to be done many ways, and 
“ not mceffarily one way only : but, that they may 
“ be brought fome other way alfo.” 

This, I fo exprefly inculcate; left, if we adhere 
only to one way, and that happen to dilpleale us, 
we prefently recur, not to fome other natural Caufe, 
but to the divine; for this were to acknowledge a 
manifold manner, where there is but one. Thus, 
to the divine Nature we (hould attribute Trouble and 
Bufinefs, whereas “ it is limply and abfolutely necef- 
f Laert. 10. 85. • Ibid. 86. ‘ Laert. io. 78. J lb 
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“ fery, that in an immortal and blclled Nature, there 
M be none of thofe things which caufe Dilfolution 
“ and Trouble; for the Mind immediately appre- 
“ hends, and concludes from the Confideration of an 
“ immortal and blelled Condition, that it is abfo- 
“ lutely impoffible, any fuch thing Ihould happen 
“ to it.” 

And doubtlels, for want of this Confideration, it 
comes to pafs, that “ the Contemplation and Obfer- 
“ vation of Riling, Setting, Solftices, Eclipfes, and 
“ the like, make our Knowledge nothing the hap- 
“ pier ; but they who have confidered thefe things 
“ ( yet know not what are the Nature of thofe Bo- 
“ dies, and what are their chief Caufes,) fear as 
“ much, and perhaps more, than as if they had not 
“ contemplated them at all; by reafon that the Ad- 
“ miration which arifeth from their Confideration, 
“ cannot be fatisfied, as to the Difpofition and Man- 
“ ner whereby they are performed. For this Rea- 
“ f°n we endeavour to find out, and alledge many 
“ feveral Caufes of Solftices, Settings, Rifings, E- 
“ clipfes, and the like, conformable to things of 
“ the like kind, which happen amongft us on the 
** Earth. 

“ Befides 1 we mull not think, that an accurate 
“ Enquiry after thefe things, conduceth to Acquifi- 
“ tion of Tranquility and Felicity. In fuperior 
“ things, and others that are obfeure, we ought to 
“ feek out Caufes, according to the feveral W ays by 
“ which the like things happen amongft us; defpifing 
“ thofe who neither know one certain way by which 
“ a thing is effected, nor a manifold way, but con- 
“ tent themfelves only with the Appearance of things 
“ as prefented at that Dillance, and yet are ignorant 
M in what confifts or not confifts Imperturbation. 
“ Tmly, if we conceive it may fell out, that a thing 
“ may be done one certain way, and thereupon we 
“ are not troubled; truly I fay, knowing on the 
** other fide, that the feme thing may be effected 
“ many feveral ways, we fhall be no lefs undillurbed, 
“ than if we knew it could be done by a certain 
“ way. 

“ But whenfoever one has k a mind to adhere to, 
“ or defend any thing that is likely in itfelf, that Ex- 
“ plication is fufficient in this prefent Subjoft which 
“ runs congruoufly, according to the manifold ways 
“ the Phsenomena’s afford us. Yet is it neceflary to 
“ derive our Conjectures concerning fuperior things, 
“ from thole which are done amongft us; from thofe, 
“ I fey, which are obferved to refemble thofe in thofe 
“ which are feen above: For thofe things are effected 
“ feveral ways ; wherefore alfo that which appeareth 
“ in every fuperior thing, is to be confider’d by thofe 
“ things which agree with it, and which may be ef- 
“ feded feveral Ways amongft us, as feveral things 
“ may happen." 

lut 

Id. So. * Ibid. 8> 
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But I infift too much hereupon. To come there¬ 
fore to the Bufinefs. Although the whole Region 
above Earth is (omctimes called Heaven, for even the 
nearer Part of it, the Air, is fometimes called fotoo; 
j et, by the word Heaven and ./Ether, we will un¬ 
derhand the fuperior Part of the Region, which con¬ 
tained! the Stars; and, by Air, the inferior, in which 
Clouds, Lightning, and the like are generated. We 
fhall begin with the celeftial fuperior things, and 
fpeak afterwards of the aerial. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Subjiance and Variety of the Stars. 

W E 1 muft firft lay down what was formerly 
touched, that the Sun, Moon, and other Stars, 
were not made apart, and aftenvards brought into the 
JVorld, but received their Figure, Augmentation, and 
Magnitude , immediately, and together with the JVorld, 
(as the Earth, the Sea, and wbatfoever is in the 
JVorld,) by the Coagmentations and Convolutions made 
within it, of fame more tenuious Natures, and thofe 
either aerial, or fiery , or both ; for this our Senfe fug- 
gejls to us. 

Hence fome Stars Teem to be of more fiery Sub- 
ftance, efpccially the Sun, whole Heat is lo manifeft 
to Senfe; but withal, they feem not fo much to be 
pure Fires, as fome mixed Concretions, to which Fire 
is annex’d. 

Or, it may be, they are, as it were, certain glaf- 
fy fmooth Difhes, capable to receive the bright, fie¬ 
ry little Bodies, which coming from theaetherialRe¬ 
gion through which they run, light upon them, and 
fo refleft them, and fhew them to us in that Form 
wherein they appear: For the like is done amongft 
us. Or that they may be Clouds enlighten’d, and, 
as it were, enkindled ; for thofe Meteors, called the 
Parhelii, are caufed no other way. 

Or, it may be, they are, as it were, deepVefiels, 
containing Fire in their hollow part, like a Lan- 
thotn, or a Chafing-difh, which holdeth Coals, or 
melted Metals. Or , they may be, as it were, 
lowing Plates, or, as it were, Stones burning in a 
'urnace; for there is nothing in all thefe that im¬ 
plies a Contradiction. 

In like manner, the Sun in particular may be no¬ 
thing elfe but a thick kind of Clod, which being 
like a Pumice, or a Spunge full of Pores, and little 
Holes, may, containing Fire, dart Light out of 
them. 

Only the moft impoflible thing feems to be what 
fome aflert, that the Stars are animate, or fo many 
Animals, and moreover, fo many Gods. For tho’ 
we fhould grant, that each of them is a kind of 
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World, or rather, as it were, an Earth, which hath 
not only an Air, but an ./Ether peculiar to itfelf 
Neverthelefs, as this our Earth, though it produceth 
Animals, is not therefore itfelf an Animal; fo nei¬ 
ther would the Stars be, although we fiiould grant 
t h a t fome Animals may be generated in them. 

But if we fhould admit this, yet what they f ur . 
ther prefs, that there are fuch a kind of round and 
rolling Gods, needs to be repeated only ; for we for¬ 
merly proved that thefe are prodigious Fancies, not 
of difcourfing but dreaming Philofophers, when ex- 
preffing immortal Beings by the Language proper to 
mortal, they pronounce things fo contrary to the Fe¬ 
licity of the Gods, and which feem fo far beneath 
their excellent Nature. 

The Stars have been already diftinguifhed into two 
kinds ; fome are fixed, which obferve the fame Po- 
fition from one another, and keep the fame Courf# 
from Eaft to Weft, never altering it. Others are 
wandring, whence called Planets or erratick Stars, 
becaufe they never obferve the fame Pofition, either 
towards one another, nor to the reft; and fometimes 
perform their Courfes nigher the North, fometimes 
nigher the South. 

If you demand m from whence this Diverfity pro¬ 
ceeds, I fhall fay, that it may be the Stars -werefrom 
the Beginning moved round, with fuch a Necejfity, that 
fome took a circular Motion uniform and even -, others , 
an irregular and unequal one. 

It may alfo be, that in the Places through which they 
move, there may be fome even Diffufion of Spaces, 
which may carry them on the fame way one after ano¬ 
ther, whereby they may move evenly, but that eUewhere 
they may be uneven for the fame Reafon-, Varieties 
which we obferve in their Motions proceeding from 
hence. 

To alledge one only Caufe for thefe, feeing that the 
Phcenomena's argue that the Caufes may be many, is 
Madnefs, and not rightly confidered by thofe who dote 
on vain Afirology, and trivially explain the Caufe of 
fome things, and in the mean time will not allow 
the divine Nature (to which they aferibe moft of 
thefe) to be free from the Task of feveral trouble- 
fome Offices. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 

A S concerning the Magnitude of the Sun, and of 
the reft of the Stars, it may be confidered either 
as to us, or in itfelf. As “ to us, it is fo much as it 
appeareth to be, for the Senfe is not deceived; and 
whatfoever Magnitude the Eye feeth in them, is fuch 
in them, for they have not any other thing immedi¬ 
ately encompafling them without, which is vifible; 
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n or any thing of their own, which falls not within 
View of the Eye. 

But this Magnitude confidered in itfelf, or as to the 
thing itfelf, may be either fomewhat greater, or fome- 
vihat leffer, or exaflly fo much as it appears to be. 
For with fitch Variety are Fires prefeat ed to our Senfes; 
fun at a Difiance, in the Day-time , or by Night. For 
either they are juft fo big as they feem, as the Light 
of a Candle if we look near it; or lefier, as when 
we fee the fame Light in the Day-time at diftance; 
or greater than indeed they are, as when the lame 
Li»ht is feen in the Night-time afar off. 

1 fay, fomewhat greater or leller, in regard this 
Diverfity betwixt the Appearance and the true Com- 
pafs cannot be very great, as may be evinced from 
our ordinary Fires; for, from what Diftance foever 
we perceive the Heat of any Fire, from the fame its 
juft Form appeareth to us. In like manner, lince 
we perceive the Heat of the Sun here from the Place 
where he feemeth to us to be, his juft Magnitude can¬ 
not be fenfibly different. 

That nothing perceivable is taken off from the 
Stars by this Diftance, is confirmed , becaufe thole 
things which we behold at a great Diftance, and much 
Air mediating between, are prelented to us with a 
confufed Circumference ; but the Sun, to thofe who 
can look upon him, appears to be of an exaCt Com- 
pafs; nor can any thing be feen more diftinftly than 
the Circumference of the Moon. There are indeed 
fame Stars which twinkle, and feem to fhoot forth 
trembling Beams; but upon another account, this 
argues they are fo near as to be feen exactly. For 
Fires amongft us feem, in like manner, to wave and 
tremble, when we behold them at a Diftance, which, 
near at hand, feem fixed and conftant. 

Again, this is confirmed, becaufe, if the Stars did 
lofe their due Magnitude by reafon of diftance, they 
would much more lofe their Colour ; for we know, 
that a thing at diftance ceafeth to be feen in its native 
Colour, fooner than by reafon of its littlenefs it 
totally dilappears, or comes not to be feen at 
all. But though there be no diftance more capable 
to effeS this, (for there is not any length greater,) 
yet the Stars do not therefore lofe their true Co¬ 
lour. 

Many 0 things may be objected againfi this, but they 
are eafily fiolv'd, if a Man flick clofe to thofe things 
which are manifejl to us, as we have fhtvjcd in our 
Books concerning Nature ; where we bring in this Di- 
ftin&ion of Magnitude, confidered in itfelf, and, ac¬ 
cording to us, we declared, that neither he did ab- 
furdly, who faid. The Sun is a Foot broad; nor he 
that faid. It was many times bigger than Peloponne- 
fur, nor he who faid. It is of equal Bignefs with the 
Karth; forafmuch as of things, which in themfelves 
are greater and lefier, there may be, as to us, one 
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Magnitude, according as they are nearer and farther 

As for the Figure, I fhall only fay, that lince it 
appeareth round to us, it is globous and plain like a 
Plate; and therefore the Stars are either as Dilhes, or 
as Cylinders, or as Cones and Tops, or as certain 
Nails fixed in the Sky. For none of thefc hath any 
thing that implyeth a Contradiction, nor Difionan- 
cy from the Phaenomena. 


CHAP. III. 

Maw the Stars move, out-run one another, and are 
turned round. 

T_TAving faid, not long fince, that, of the Stars, 
* fome are fixed, others erratick, and that this 
Difference proceeds from their having different Mo¬ 
tions; we mull * now fay, in general, that the Mo¬ 
tions of both may be made either by the turning about 
of the whole Heaven, in which one or more of them 
are, fuppofingit to be folid, and carrying them about 
with it, like Nails falined into it; or elfe, the Hea¬ 
ven Handing (fill, as a fluid or pervious thing, by 
their being whirled about, and moved through it. 

Now forafmuch as whether it be the Motion of 
the Heaven, or of the Stars, it may have begun from 
a NecelEty made at the very time that the World 
was generated, and imprefs’d eaftwardly; it might 
in the firftCafe, (that is, if it be in the whole Hea¬ 
ven,) both have begun, and be continued by the 
Hurry of fome Air. For there may be a twofold 
extrinfical Air; one, prelfing from above, and dri¬ 
ving the Heaven towards the Weft ; the other lifting 
it up, as it were, and carrying it on, and that other- 
wife than the former, which on all Tides prefles and 
fixes the Poles. In the fecond Cafe, (that is, if the 
Motion be in the Stars themfelves,) it may have 
been, either by Hurry of Air, or by the Courfe of 
the Fire. 

For it may have been from the very Beginning, 
that a great Company of little Bodies, evaporating, 
and diffufing themfelves, might break the Air, and 
force their Paflage through it; and the Air, receiving 
this Motion of the Wind, and hurrying the Stars 
. along with it, might carry them about, and caufe 
that continual circular Motion, which is ftill feen a- 
bove in them. It might alfo be, that the proper 
Fire of every Star, either being fhut up clofe and 
fceking a Vent, might begin to turn about, and 
continue ftill as it began ; or, being at greater Liber¬ 
ty, might move in this Falhion that way, unto 
which the Food or Aliment of each invites them, 
and fo go on, through its Heat and Defire of Aliment 
to the next Bodies, which were Fuel convenient to 
nourifli it. 
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None of all thefe is repugnant to the Phxnomena’s ; 
but otherwife we cannot eafily determine from what 
Caufo the Motion of the Stars fhould proceed. 

But how comes it to pafs, that fome Stars antici¬ 
pate, or get before others, fo as that we fee the others 
left behind them? This may happen, either becaufe 
the others performing the fame diurnal Revolution 
with them are moved more flowly, as the Moon, 
which moving more flowly than the reft towards the 
Weft, is left as it were behind them Eaftward. Or 
becaufe, being carried about by the diurnal Motion 
towards the Weft, they are in the mean time flowly 
carried on, by a contrary Motion, towards the Eaft, 
whereby the Moon may not have been left by the 
reft Eaftward, but rather have left them Weftward. 
Or becaufe all things being carry’d about only with a 
diurnal Revolution and equal Motion, yet fome per¬ 
form a longer, others a fhorter Courfe; and fb the 
Moon, if fhe be above the fixed Stars, as fome con¬ 
ceive, will perform its Revolution more flowly, and 
be obferved to be left behind. 

Certainly to aflert any thing abfolutely in thefe 
Matters, becomes thofe who afFeCI to make Often- 
tation of fomething magnificent and prodigious before 
the Multitude. 

Again, How comes it to pafs that the Sun, Moon 
and Planets, when they come to the Tropicks or 
Solftices, turn about and go back again? This may 
happen, either becaufe fuch a kind of circular Moti¬ 
on was at the Beginning imprefs’d upon thefe Stars, 
as that they fhould be carry’d round about after a fpi- 
ral manner, limited on each Side at the Solftices. 
Or that they go according to the Obliquity of Hea¬ 
ven, which in procefs of Time acquir’d a Neceffity 
of that indired: Pofition. Or becaufe they are repeird 
by the Air, which driveth them back on, now to this 
lide, now to that, by reafon of its Coldnefs, Denfi- 
ty, or fome other Quality. Or becaufe their Ali¬ 
ment is conveniently difpofed all along that way, kind¬ 
ling backward, and failing forwards. 

And thefe, and thofe which are like thefe, have in 
them nothing repugnant to the Evidence of Things ; if 
a Alan, adhering only to the Poffibility that is in thefe 
things, can reduce each of them to that which agreeth 
with the Phenomena's, not fearing the graundlefs Con¬ 
trive mints of Ajlrologers, who forbear not to build up¬ 
on and in them a vajl Company of concentrick Orbs. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Rifing and Setting of the Stars, and of the al¬ 
ternate Length of Days and Nights. 

T HE Rifing and Setting of the Sun, Moon, and 
the reft of the Stars, may happen three ways. 
Firft, 4 By Appearance above , and Occultation be¬ 
neath : For that the Stars being always bright and 

1 Ibid. 
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never extinguifh’d, are fo carry’d about, above, and 
below the Earth, that fometimes they rife, fornetimes 
they go down, or fet; and the Sun, in particular 
when he goeth down caufeth Darknefs with us; but 
returning, he enkindleth as it were the Heaven with 
his Morning-Beams. There is not any thing amoneft 
the Phsenomena’s which contradicts this. 6 

Again, ' By being enkindled in the Eafl-Qua rter 
and extinguijhed in the Weft: For there may be fuch 
a Difpofition of the Medium in both thefe Places , as 
that, whilft the Stars pafs through it, what / affirm 
may be effected, there being nothing in the Phenomena': 
that contradicts it ; feeing there are not only Foun¬ 
tains that extinguifh, but fuch alfo as enkindle Ta¬ 
pers, as that at Epirus, formerly mention’d. So 
that the Ocean compafiing the Earth, the Sun may 
be extinguifhed by it in the Weft-Quarter, and re¬ 
turn all along it, palling along the North into the 
Eaft-Quarter, and from thence arife re-enkindled. 

Thirdly, By a new Production every Day; for 
nothing hindreth, but that there may every Day arife 
new Suns. For Example: there flowing together 
to the Eaft feveral Fires, or Seeds of Fire, which 
join in one round Body, and fhine, and are carry’d 
on impetuoufly towards the Weft. For it is report¬ 
ed that the like happens in the Mountains of Ida , 
and chiefly about the Rifing of the Dog-Star; and 
that Fires may meet in great Bodies together at cer¬ 
tain Seafons, may be underftood from what is ob¬ 
ferved to be done at fome determinate Time in all 
other Bodies. For from the Confluxion and De¬ 
fluxion of Seed, Trees at a certain Time bring forth 
Leaves and Fruits, at a certain Time fhed them; at 
a certain Time Teeth are bred, at a certain Time 
eaft ; and fo in other things, which it were too long 
to inftance. 

Now the Sun’s Continuance above the Earth ma¬ 
king Day, and his Abfence Night; How comes it 
to pafs that all Days are not equal, and all Nights 

ual; but that in Summer the Days are longer, the 

ights fhorter ; in Winter alternately, the Nights 
longer and the Days fhorter ? This alfb may happen 
three Ways. 

Firft, 5 For that the Revolutions rf the Sun abm 
and beneath the Earth are fometimes performed fafter, 
fometimes flower, according to the alternate Lengths of 
the Paces, or Ways in which the Sun pafleth: 

' And this by reafon of the Pofition of the Orb called 
the Zodiack, through which the Sun pafleth oblique¬ 
ly, and in two Signs of it makes the Nights and the 
Days equal. But when from thence he declineth to 
the North or South, as much of his Journey as he 
taketh off from one Part, either above or below the 
Earth, fo much he adds to the other. 

Secondly, Becaufe there may be certain Places in 
the Alt her, which, by reafon of their Grofnefs, and 
the Refinance which happens thereupon, cannot be pofi 
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fed through fo fwlftly as others. Such are thofe which 
make the Sun flay long beneath the Earth in the 
Winter, whereby they make the Night longer and 
the Day fliorter than in Summer. Some things of 
the fame kind may be obferved amongfl us, according to 
which it is convenient to explicate Juperior Bodies. 

Thirdly, That in the alternate Parts of the Year, 
the Fires, or Seeds of Fire aforefaid, flow together 
in fuch manner, as that they make a Sun fooner or 
later ; and the Sun rifes out of that Part from which 
he begins a longer or fliorter Courfe above the Earth. 

They who infill and fix upon but fome one parti¬ 
cular Way to explicate thefe Effects, both contradidt 
things apparent, and deviate from that which falls 
under human Contemplation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Light of the Stars, and of the Changes and 
Spots in the Moon. 

ET us now fay fomething of the Light, not 
only of the Sun, but of the reft of the Stars, and 
particularly of the Moon. Firft, Men admire that 
the Sun, being fo little, fhould pour forth fo much 
Light out of himfelf, as fufficeth to enlighten and 
warm the Heaven, the Earth, the Sea, and yet not 
be itfelf exhaufted. But the Sun is a kind of Foun¬ 
tain, into which there flow together from beneath on 
every Side perpetual Rivulets ; for the Seeds of Heat 
throughout the whole World flow fo into the Sun, 
as that immediately from him, as from one Foun¬ 
tain or Head, both Heat and Light overfloweth 
every way. 

Moreover, the Subftance of the Sun may be of 
fuch Thicknefs, and the Light and Heat which 
floweth from him of fuch Thinnefs, that as a little 
Current or a Rivulet, ftreaming from a Spring, wa- 
tereth the Meadows and Fields round about it, with¬ 
out any lofs to itfelf; fo that of the Sun may be fuf- 
ficient to irrigate, as it were, the whole World, 
without any fenfible Diminution of the Sun. 

Moreover, the Air may be of fuch a Nature, as 
that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little Light 
diftufed from the Sun; as a whole Field of Corn 
may be fet on fire by one Spark. 

Likewife the Sun may have his Aliment round a- 
bout him, which may fupply what he lofeth, as the 
Flame of a Lamp is fed by the Oil which is put to it. 
It may happen alfo many other ways. 

“ As to the reft of the Stars, efpecially the Moon, 
it may be that they have their Light from them- 
felves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun j for a- 
mortgji us we fee, that there are many things which 
Jhine of themfelves, many things which borrow Light 
from others ; and there is nothing appearing in thefu- 
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perior things themfelves, which hinders but that either 
of thofe Opinions may be true. 

If a Man perjevtreJiedfaJl in his Mind the mani¬ 
fold frays, and the Suppofttions conformable to it, and 
confider the Caufes together with it -, lejl minding things 
that are incoherent, he grow vainly proud, andfome- 
times fall into one particular way , fetnetimes into ano¬ 
ther. 

As for the Moon, it is in the firft place wonder¬ 
ful, how fhe comes to have fo many Changes, or 
Increafe or Decreafe of Light. It may be, that be¬ 
ing round, and receiving Light from the Sun, (he is 
fucceflively fo figur’d, (after the fame manner as the 
Air, when the Sun rifeth, is enlighten’d, and when 
he fetteth is darken’d fucceflively) as that going away 
from the Sun, fhe feemeth every Day to increafe, 
becaufe fhe fheweth more and more of her enlighten’d 
Face to us, until fhe prefents it at full ; and then 
going towards the Sun, decreafeth every Dav, be- 
caufe fhe fheweth lefs and lefs of it, until at laft fhe 
turneth no Part of it towards us, but is quite unfeen. 

Moreover, it may be that the Moon being round, 
one Part of her may be bright, another dark, and as 
fhe turneth her Body about, may difeover to us, al¬ 
ternately, more or lefs of each Part. 

It may alfo be, that being bright of itfelf, fhe may 
be obfeured by an Interpofition of fome opacous Bo¬ 
dy coming under her, which is hemifpheiical and 
hollow, and, moved along with her, is continually 
rolled about her. 

Neither doth any thing hinder, but that there may 
every Day (according to what we formerly faid) be 
made a new Moon of a feveral Form and Figure ; as 
in like manner the Seafons of the Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; and many things in them 
come and go, are produced and perifli, at let Times. 

In fine, it may be any way wherein thofe things 
which appear to us may be applied to Explication 
of that Manner; unlefs-fome Man, being much in 
Love with one finguiar Way, fhall vainly rejedt the 
reft; not confidering what things it is poflible for a 
Man to know, and thereupon aims at the Know¬ 
ledge of thofe things which Man cannot attain. 

w Moreover, they admire in the Moon that there 
appear Spots in her Face ; but her Face may appear fo, 
either from the various and -different Nature of the 
Parts of the Moon, or from the Interpofition of fome 
Body, not fo much opacous as dusky ; not rolling a- 
bout her, but perpetually adhering to her ; and not 
folid all over, but full of Holes like a Racquet. 

x Or it may be any other way of all thofe which are 
obferved to be conformable to things apparent. This is 
the Courfe to which we mu /1 adhere, concerning fuperior 
things ; far no Man, if he contefl againjl apparent 
things, can ever partake of true Tranquility. 

4 R a 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Eclipfes of the Stars, and their fet Periods. 

B UT there is nothing which ufeth to ftrike a 
greater Terror into Men, than that fometimes 
they obferve Eclipfes, and Defedb of Light in the 
Sun and Moor, to happen on a fudden. Yet Why 
may not this alfo happen many feveral ways? 

For firft, the Sun may be eclipfed ; for that the 
Moon being interpofed, puts her dark Orb or opa- 
cous Body before him, and keeping away his Light 
from the Earth, caufeth Darknefs in her, until by 
her Removal the Light is reftor’d. The Moon may 
be eclipfed, for that the Earth being interpofed be¬ 
twixt her and the Sun, takes the Sun off from her, 
and darkens her, while flie comes within the Cone 
of the Shadow, until, pafiing from out of it, fhe re- 
covereth Light. 

Again, the Sun may be eclipfed, for that fome 
Part of Heaven, or fome other opacous Body, (uch 
as is the Earth, may move along with the Sun, and 
at certain Times come underneath him, and inter¬ 
cept his Light. And the Moon in like manner; for 
that fome other opacous Body paffing betwixt her 
and the Sun, keeps off the Beams of the Sun from 
her ; or moving together with her, doth not only 
perform its Phafes flowly, but fometimes overcafts 
her with a fudden Darknefs. Not to mention, that 
if fhe be dark on one Side, and bright on the other, 
it may happen that fhe may fometimes on a fudden 
turn her dark Side towards us. 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may fuffer 
Eclipfe; for that they may pafs through Places per¬ 
nicious to Fire, and thereby their Light become ex- 
tinguifhed, until going beyond them they renew and 
recover it. 

Thus ought the feveral ordinary Ways to be 
heeded, and fome of them alfo put together, it be¬ 
ing poffible that many Caufes may concur. 

y The periodical Order, by which Eclipfes happen 
at certain Times, is conceived to be kept in like man¬ 
ner as amongjl us in fome things , as in the Vicijjilude 
of Seajons. There is no need of recurring to the divine 
Sature jor the bringing of thefe to pafs j let us allow 
that to be free from all BufmeJ's , and cxquifitely happy. 

Unlefs this be done, all Difcourfe of Caufes in fupe- 
nor things will be vain ; as hath already happen'd to 
Janie, who taking an impoffible Courfe became frivolous, 
for that they approved only one, and rejeiled all the 
rc/t, though they were pojjtble ; and were tranfported to 
ai earn of that which exceeds the Capacity of the Int elicit, 
and were neither able to admit, as they ought, appa¬ 
rent Signs ; nor underjland, as they fay, how to re¬ 
joice with Cod. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Preeftgnifcations of the Start. 

I T remains we fpeak of the Praefignifications of the 
Changes of the Air attributed to the Sun as 
Rain, Wind, Drought, Heat, and the like, which 
happen according to the Time of the riling or fettiug 
of certain Stars, as of the Dog, Orion, the Pleia¬ 
des. 

* Thefe Prmagnifications may be made either accord¬ 
ing to the Condition of the Seajons, as it happens in 
thofe living Creatures, which being feen at one time 
with us, at another with others , pajjing hither and 
thither, are Signs, not Caufes, of the Seafons: for the 
riling and fet ting Stars may be not Caufes, but Signs oj 
thofe Mutations } or as it happens not certainly, but 
cdfually, at what time the Stars rife or fet, there are 
Caufes of fome Mutation in the Air. 

For neither of thofe is repugnant with things appa¬ 
rent-, and what Caufe there may be, bejides thefe, 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive. 

It is not without fome Reafon what I hinted of 
Praefignifications, which are obferved in fome Ani¬ 
mals to be made according to the Condition of the 
Seafon which at that time comes in -, fo as the Mo¬ 
tions obferved in Animals only declare Tempefls, 
but make them not. As thofe, for Example, which 
depart from us in Autumn induce not any Neceffity 
of the Winter’s being at that time; neither is then: 
any divine Nature which fits and marks the Depar¬ 
ture of living Creatures, that it may make good 
what is foretold by them. 

This is a kind of Folly that cannot fall upon any 
Animal, in which there were the leaft Grain of 
Wit j fo far is it from being in that Nature which 
poflefieth all Felicity. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Comets, and thofe which are tailed Palling Stars. 

W HAT hath been hitherto fpoken of the Stars, 
belongs to the Sun and Moon, and Stars, 
which having been made from the Beginning of the 
World conilantly inhere and appear in Heaven. But 
befides thefe there are other Stars, which fometimes 
are generated or newly appear, and after fome lew 
Days or Months either perilh or lie hid. They are 
called Comets, quafi Comatee Stella), hairy Stars, 
for that they have a long Train like Hair. 

Some alfo there are that lail but for a Moment, 
vanilhing almolt as foon as they appear; and feem- 
ing in fome kind of Excurlion to fall down, they 
are ordinarily termed Falling-Stars. 

As 
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As for the Comets, * “ they may be generated ; 
t< either for that fome Fire is fometimes kindled in 
fome of thole fuperior Places, and being kindled 
*< is for a time nourilh’d and moved, according to 
„ t | ie Abundance and Difpofition of the Matter, 
u Or elfe they appear ; for that Heaven, as to that 
„ Part which is over our Heads, hath fome peculiar 
Motion according to feveral Viciffitudes, fo as 
« thefe Stars are driven to be made manifeft. Or 
„ elfe they come forth by reafon of a certain Difpo- 
„ gtion at fome times ; and as foon as they come 
i« lower towards us they become manifeft. 

« Comets difeppear to our Sight through the Cau- 
„ fgs contrary to thefe : Either the Matter conve- 
,c n ient for them is not placed all along, as it is in 
“ that Place where they are obferved to inhere j fo 
« as by degrees, through want of Aliment, they con- 
,< fume as it were and go out, or that fomething 
n oppofeth their Motion. And that may happen, 

“ not only for that this Part of the World, round 
« a bout which the reft is turned, remaineth unmo- 
(( ve d 5 as fome affirm ; but alfo, for that there may 
u be in the Air fome impetuous Gyration, which 
“ may hinder their moving round, and drive it ano- 
<( ther way ; as may alfo happen to the other Stars, 

<c w hich are called Planets, at the Tropicks. 

“ Moreover this may happen many other ways, 

« if we difeourfe upon that which is conformable to 
<i things apparent. 

M As for thole which are called Falling-Stars, 

<i they may be made either by Pieces broken off 
« from the true Stars, or from the falling down of 
u t b a t Matter whereof there is a kind of Diffiation, 

“ as may happen alfo in Lightning : Or from a 
u Company of ignifying Atoms meeting and joining 
«< together to effe<ft it, the Motion being made ac- 
“ cording as the Force of meeting together was from 
« the Beginning : Or from the driving of Wind up 
«« together within certain cloudy Bottoms or Wind- 
“ ings, and letting it a-fire whilft it is rolled up and 
«« down, and breaking through the Bottoms which 
“ reftrain them, and moving to that Part towards 
“ which that Impulfion carries them. 

« There are other Ways not fi&itious, by which 
“ this may be done. But of celeftial Meteors 
“ enough.” 

CHAP. IX. 

Of Clauds . 

N EXT thefe are the aerial Meteors, which are 
made nearer us in the Air. We fhall begin 
with the Clouds; than, which nothing is generated 
above in the Air, or feen more frequently. 

» A Cloud therefore may be generated and have its 
Being by fome Accumulation as it were of the Air , the 
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Winds driving it, fo as that a Clouet is nothing but a 
thickning of the Air. Again , by Implication of fome A- 
tatns cohering mutually to one another, and fit to produce 
fuch a Compound ; and this when tliey firft come to¬ 
gether into little Bodies of Clouds, and thofe are ga¬ 
thered together into greater Bulks, fo as at laft they 
become greateft of all. 

They moft commonly feem to rife at the Tops of 
Hills ; for that the firft little Compounds are fo fubtle 
as that they efeape the Sight, and are carry’d on by 
the Wind, until being by little and little condenfed, 
they appear on the Tops of the Hills, which by rea¬ 
fon thereof feem to fmoke. 

If any fhall doubt, from whence there can come 
fo great a Conflux of Atoms as is fufficient to make 
fuch great Bulks of Clouds, let him confider, that 
if no other way, yet they may at leaft come from 
without, out of the Immenfity of the Univerfe, 
where there is an infinite Multitude of them. And 
this becaufe there is allowed to the Principles a free 
Paflage in and out, through the Vents of the World, 
as was formerly declared. 

Moreover, a Cloud may be generated by the ga¬ 
thering together of Effluxions and Exhalations out if 
the Earth and Water, and carried upwards. For 
that there are many little Bodies drawn out of the 
whole Sea, appeareth by Garments which being hung 
upon the Shoar grow moift. Befides, we fee that 
every-where out of Rivers arife Mifts, and Exhala¬ 
tions, and Vapours, in fuch abundance, as that being 
carried upwards they darken the Sky, and by little 
and little meeting together turn into Clouds. 

Neither doth any thing binder, but that thefe Co- 
agmentations may be made many other ways . 

CHAP. X. 

Of the Winds, and of Prefers. 

W IND may be generated, firft, b when the A- 
toms, or little Bodies, leap out of fome convenient 
Places, and fly through the Air ; there being a more 
vehement Effujion made from fame Heaps , which art 
proper for J'uch kind of Emijfions : c When in a narrow 
Vacuum there are many little Bodies, there follow- 
eth Wind ; and contrary, the Air is quiet and calm, 
when in a great Vacuum there are but a few little 
Bodies. 

For, as in a Market-place or Street, as long a9 
the People arc but few, they walk without any trou¬ 
ble ; but when they run into feme narrow Place, they 
juftle and d quarrel with one another : fo in this Space 
which encompafieth us, when many Bodies crowd 
into one little Place, they muft neceflarily juftle one 
another, and be thruft forward, and driven back, and 
entangled, and fqueezed; of which is made the 
Wind, 

IO- ICO. « Scaer. cat. 5. %, * Scacc. ibid. 
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Wind, when they which contefted yield, and hav- and breaking of tie Clouds by the Fire, which is fi fy. 
ing been long tofs’d up and down uncertainly, cibly darted to inferior Places, according as that J break- 
flirink : But when a few Bodies ftirup and down in ing forth is fometimes direaed towards, a high Maun 
a large Space, they can neither drive nor be driven tain ( which kind of Places are eftnef Jlruck with 
impetuoufly. Thunder) fometimes towards other Things. 

Again, Wind may be caufed when the ' Air is For that the E Nature of Thunder is fiery is ma , 
driven on and agitated, either by Exhalations coming nifeft, even becaufe it often bumeth the Houfes upon 
from the Earth and Water, or by the Sun’s prefling which it is darted, and for that it leaveth behind it a 
upon it from above; for it is manifeft, that where Stench like Brimitone. That it is generated within 
the Air is agitated and ftirred, there is caufed Wind, the Clouds, is evident, for that it never thunders 
fo as Wind teems to be nothing elfe but the W aves when the Sky is clear; but the Clouds firft gather to¬ 
ot the Air. Whence we may conceive, that the gether all along the Air, and darken the Sky, and 
Wind fomewhat refembles Water troubled, and that there arifeth a foul Night, as it were of Showers, 
the more violent Winds come from being ftirred by Laftly, that many little Bodies or Seeds, as it were" 
fome more vehement Caufe, after the fame manner as of Fire, are contained within a Cloud, may be ar- 
Torrents rage and make watte, when there happens gued as well from the Effedt, as for that amongft 
a vaft Defluxion of Waters by great Showers falling the little Bodies of a Cloud rifing up from beneath 
upon the Mountains. are intermingled, not only watery, but fiery alfo’ 

‘ Prefers are windy Whirlings (for the fiery, and and of other forts. Withal, it cannot be but that 
thofe which burn, from which the Name is taken, the Cloud mutt receive many things from the Beams 
are a kind of Thunder.) They “ may be generated of the Sun. 

«i either from the Depreflion of a Cloud after various When therefore the Blaft or Wind, which drove 
“ Fafhions towards inferior Places, whilft it is car- the Clouds together, hath intermingled itlelf with 
“ r ied down and driven on by Abundance of Wind, the Seeds of Fire, that are in the Bofom, as it were, 
“ which rolls itfelf about, and tears away the Sides and Cavity of the Clouds, there is caufed a whirling 
“ of the Clouds ; the Wind alfo driveth on the or Vortex within it, which being carried about very 
“ Cloud immediately from without, or from the rapidly, groweth hot by Motion; and either by I n - 
“ Wind Handing round about ; whereas the Air tenfton of this Heat, or the Contagion of fome other 
“prefling upon it from above, and withal the Air Fire, breaketh out into perfedl Thunder, and tearing 
« which is driven on and diffufed round about, hin- the Cloud,’ is darted forth. Now the Cloud is cleft 
“ dring, by reafon of its Denfity, the great Abun- and broken, by reafon that the Places round about 
“ dance of Wind knoweth not which way it may the whirling or Vortex are taken up, and fluffed 
“ fpread itfelf,” and being driven back, as well by thicker with the Part of the Cloud ; neither, by 
the Sides as from above, it neceflarily thrufts the reafon of their being fqueezed up fo clofe together, is 
Cloud downwards. there any Chink open, whereby whilft it is fpread 

When this Prefer is thruf down upon the Land, it with the Wind may infinuate itfelf, and retire by 
caufetb Whirlwinds ; when upon the Sea, Whirl- penetrating into it by degrees. Whereupon it is ne- 
pools. Whirlwinds are lefs frequently fcen, becaufe cellary, that the Fire lately made, being dilated by 
the Mountains fnatch them away before they come the Wind, breaks thorough the Cloud with Violence, 
within our Sight; Whirlpools more frequently, by which makes the Noife of Thunder; and coming 
reafon of the wide Smoothnefs of the Sea, into forth, Ihineth and filleth all Parts with a glittering 
which we may behold a Cloud like a Pillar defcend Light. 

from Heaven, and pulh it down, as it were, with the It may alfo be, that the Force of the Wind may 
Force of an Arm or Fift, until the Violence of the light from without upon the Cloud, at fuch time as 
Wind breaking thorough it, the Sea works and the Thunder is mature and perfect, and rending the 
boils, and the Ships incur a Danger almoft inevi- Cloud, make way for the fiery Vortex to break tho- 
table. rough. 

CHAP. XI. It may alfo be, that the fiery Vortex, tho’ not let 

Of Thunder. on Fire when !t breaks forth, may be kindled after¬ 

wards in its Paflage thorough the Air ; after the 

I T was not without Reafon that I faid, there are fame manner as a leaden Slug palling thorough the 
alfo fiery Preflers, which are not different from Air, grows hot, and takes Fire. It may alfo be. 
Thunder. For Thunderfeems to be caufed by the ma- that the Fire is made in the very dalhing againft the 
nifc'td Conglomeration of Blafts, fwelling with fiery thing which it hits, the Seeds of Fire being ftruck 
l.ttle Bodies, “ within the Bulks of the Cloud out of both in the fame manner as they are firuck 
and by the Evolution and Jtrong enkindling of them, by a Flint out of Steel. ’ 



Part XIII. 

“ There are many b other Ways by which this 
« Fi re may be kindled, or Thunder made; only let 
u us caft away all Fi&ion, and caftaway it will be, 
«< jf we take our Conjecture of things unfeen, from 
u t hat which is conformable to things apparent.” 

Hence may be given the Reafon, why it comes to 
pafs, that it thunders oftner in the Spring and Au¬ 
tumn than in other Seafons. In Winter, there wants 
the Seeds of Fire; in Summer, the Blafts and 
Heaps of Clouds ; in the Spring and in Autumn, all 
things convenient are ready. 

But how comes it to pafs, that the Motion of 
Thunder is fo fwift, and its Stroke io violent ? 
This proceeds from the great Violence of the Erup¬ 
tion, and the Tenuity ; by reafon of which, no¬ 
thing in the way refills them ; and Force, which is, 
as it were, doubled by Gravity, and increafeth by 
Motion. 

How comes it to penetrate thorough the Walls of 
Houfes, to melt Metals in a Moment, to draw out 
all the Wine out of full Veflels ? This proceeds 
from the Tenuity, and quick Motion, and violent 
Force of the little Bodies, whereby it can in a, Mo¬ 
ment diflipate and difperfe thofe things which the or¬ 
dinary Fire of the Sun cannot under a long time. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Lightning and Thunder-claps. 

A Ltho’ I hinted by the way how Lightning and 
how T hunder are generated ; yet nothing hin¬ 
ders, but that they may be generated many ways 
befides. 

For “ Lightning 1 may be made either by the 
“ rubbing or linking of the Clouds againit one ano- 
“ ther, fuch a kind of Figure ilTuing from them 
or by fuch a Difpofure and Conformation of Atoms 
heaped up together, as caufeth Fire, and generates 
Lightning ; after the fame manner as we obierve it 
to be done, when Iron and a Stone are hit againft 
one another. 

Or by the Winds Jlirring up out of the Clouds thofe 
Bodies , or little Bodies, that is. Atoms, which caufe 
this glittering Brightnefs ; for that the Wind (and es¬ 
pecially if it grow hot like a leaden Slug) llrikes off 
the fame little Bodies, which are ftruck by the mu¬ 
tual Attrition of the Clouds. 

“ Or by fqueezing forth ; there being made a 
“ ComprelEon either by the Clouds one with ano- 
“ ther, or by the Winds driving them, which is 
“ caufed over and above the Force of Collifion. 

“ Or by Interception of the Light which is diffu- 
“ fed by the Stars, which thereupon is driven by the 
“ Motion of the Clouds and Winds, and falleth out 
“ of the Clouds. 
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“ Or by the falling cown of fome moll tenuious 
“ Light out of the Clouds, whilll theClouds are intrin- 
“ fecally gathered together by the Fire; and withal, . 
“ Thunder is cauled like a kind of Bounce by their 

Motion. 

“ Or by the enkindling of a Wind, which is 
“ caufed as well by a vehement Intenfenefs, as Con- 
“ volution of Motion. 

“ Or by a breaking of the Clouds by the Winds, 
“ and falling down of fiery Atoms, which caufe 
“ Lightning to fhine.” 

That Lightning may be generated many other 
ways, he will eafily perceive, who adheres to thing3 
“ apparent, and is able to underftand what fuits with 
“ them.” 

Thunder-claps may be made thus, “ Either by 
“ £ ^ e Rolling of a Wind within the Cavities of the 
“ Clouds, as in ordinary Veflels, when fomething 
“ is rolled in them. 

“ Or making a Crack by the very Difflation and 
“ Ebullition, as it were, of the Fire within the fame 
“ Clouds. 

“ Or by the breaking and tearing of the fame 
“ Clouds, as when a fwollen Bladder cracks. Paper 
“ is torn, or a Shrowd rent. 

“ Or by the fame Clouds, rubbing and driving 
“ againft one another, having acquired an icy kind 
“ of Concretion, 11 and this, by reafon of the Winds 
“ driving them as tall Woods crackle at the blow¬ 
ing of the Eaft Wind, Waves unbroken murmur. 
Garments hung up, and Papers carried away and 
beaten, as it were by the Winds, make a clattering 
Noife. 

Or by Extinction of the Fire of Thunder, break¬ 
ing out of one Cloud and lighting upon another 
which is waterilh, whereupon it hifles like red-hot 
Iron taken out of the Fire, and caft into the Water. 

Or by the burning of fome dry Cloud, which, 
crackles like a Branch in the Fire. 

“ In a word, that this alfo may be explained fe- 
“ veral Ways, the things which appear evince and 
“ teach us that we think not, with ignorant and 
fuperftitious Perfons, that the Noife of Thunder de¬ 
notes the Appearance of fome God, fince other Bo¬ 
dies, being ftruck againft one another, make a Sound 
alfo, as Mill-Stones in grinding, or the Hands clap¬ 
ped together. 

Left any Wonder how it comes to pafs, thatLight- 
nisg is feen before the Thunder is heard, this may 
happen, “ either for that in fome certain Difpofition 
“ of the Clouds, as foon as the Wind lights upon. 
“ them, there leaps forth fuch a Configuration of 
“ little Bodies, as caufeth Lightning ;” and thereupon 
the Wind, by rolling up and down, maketh this 
Sound. 

“ O* 
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“ Or for that they being both generated together, 
“ the Lightning is brought to us with a quicker 
“ Nimblenel's ; the Thunder cometh later, as hap- 
“ peneth in fome things which are feen at a diftance, 
“ and make a Sound by Blows ;” for it is manifeft, 
that the Stroke is feen before the Sound is heard. 


URUS. *artXlI. 

Places beneath. Many things of this kind are done 
amongft us, efpecially in Stoves. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Hail, Snow, and Fro/}. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Rain and Dnu. 


W E mull now fpeak of watery Concretions, 
whereof fome continue fluid, others acquire 
fome Solidity by the Impreffion of Cold ; thofe 
which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, whereof 
one is made, the Heaven being cloudy ; the other, 
when it is clear. 

Rain may be made of the Clouds either when 
being thinner than ordinary, the Wind driving them, 
or they prefling upon one another, are fqueezed to¬ 
gether, and knit into Drops ; or when being thicker 
than ordinary, they are rarified and changed by 
Heat or by the Wind ; or, like Wax, melt to, that 
they fall down in Drops. 

That there are Seeds of Water contained in the 
Clouds, is fo well known, that we need not fpeak of 
it. They afeend together with Clouds, they increafe 
together with them, and are difperfed thorough them, 
as Blood through the Parts of our Body. Neither 
doth there afeend Moifture into the Clouds from all 
Rivers only, but the Clouds alfo which hang over 
the Sea receive Moifture like a Fleece of Wool. 

Wherefore m Rain may flow from the Clouds, 
either when the Force of the Wind thrufteth the 
Clouds up together, and great Stores of Showers be¬ 
ing railed above them, prefleth and thrufts them j 
or when the Clouds, by the Power of the Winds are 
rarified, and fuffer their Moifture to flow abroad, or 
by the Heat of the Sun are fo diflolved, that they 
fall down in Drops, and, as I faid, like melting 

It may happe i, that Rains fometimes laft a long 
while, becaufe it then happenetb, that many Seeds 
of Waters, riling up to feveral Clouds, and difperfed 
every way, may lupply the Rain. Sometimes alfo 
the Earth recking, exhales back again all the Moi¬ 
fture which (he receiveth. 

Dew is made, either by the meeting together of 
the little Bodies in the Air, which are of fuch a Na¬ 
ture, as to be fit to generate this kind of Moifture ; 
or by the bringing forth of little Bodies, which chiefly 
generate Dew above, when they lb meet together 
as to make that Moifture, and flow down into the 


watery " Concretions, which, by Impreffion 
^ of Cold arc congealed into fome Solidity, there 
are two things which are made when the Heaven is 
cloudy. Hail and Snow ; one, when it is clear 
Froft. * 

Hail is generated, either when the Congelation is 
ftronger, by reafon of the fettling of a cold Wind 
which is on every fide, and prefleth the Drippings or 
Drops of the Clouds, which otherwife would g 0 
away into Rain ; or when the congealed Bulk 
cleaveth afunder in many Places, and by a moderate 
Liquefaction, watery Drops infinuating into the 
Chinks by Comprcffion of the Parts, and breaking 
the whole Frame into Pieces, they caufe that the 
Parts exift compa&ed feverally by themfelves, and 
make a Heap of Fragments which are thereupon dif¬ 
perfed. 

That thefe Fragments be in a manner round, 
nothing hindreth, either for that the outmoft Cor¬ 
ners are cut off on every fide, by reafon of their long 
falling; or, for that in their very forming, fome- 
thing either watery or windy furrounds all the Parts 
evenly, as we faid, fo that their Surface is round, 
and not uneven. 

Snow happeneth to be made either by thin Water 
poured out of the Clouds, fo that it froths, (fome 
Clouds fit for that Purpofe prefling, and the Winds 
blowing them abroad) and is afterwards congealed 
in the very Motion, by reafon of fome more vehe¬ 
ment Cold in the lower Places of the Clouds. 

Or by fome fmooth congealing, caufed in the 
Clouds, unto which, whilft the little watery Bodies, 
comprefled by, and neighbouring to one another, 
arrive, there is caufed an Aggeneration of fuch 
Loofenefs as the Flocks of Snow have; whereas, the 
fame driving one another caufe Hail, which two 
things chiefly are made in the Air. 

It may alfo be, that a kind of Ejaculation of the 
Snow, which falleth down in Heaps, may be made, 
the Clouds, which were firft congealed, breaking in 
afunder. 

Laftly, Froft is made of the fame little Bodies as 
Dew ; whenas, the little Drops of Dew made ei¬ 
ther way, are by the cold Temperament of the 
Air congealed, and in congealing, receive a light 
Compadlednefs. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Rainbow, and Halos. 


others are inconvenient and pernicious. And why 
not ? when the Contexture and Temper of the feme 
Perfon being changed by a Fever, the feme Wine, 
which before did him much good, is now as deadly 1 
to him as to be ftabb’d to the Heart. 

TTTE muft not here pafs by two remarkable things °, It is manifeft, that many things unpleafent, trou- 
VV which appear in the Clouds or above; the blefom®; and pernicious, ordinarily come into the 
Rainbow, an Arch of various Colours, over-againft Tafte, the Smell, the Touch, and all the Senfes j 
the Sun; and Halos, which fometimes like a white not to mention fome Trees which either caufe a 
Crown compafleth the Moon. Hcavinefs to thofe who fleep in their Shade, or by 

The Rainbow is made either for that the moift an ill Scent kill them ; nor ftrong Wine, or the 

Air Ihineth by the oppofite Splendor of the Sun, or Fume of Coals and the like. How many Places are 
for that it is the particular Nature of Light, and of there, which exhale ftrong and hurtful Scents of 
the Air, to prelent fuch kind of Colours, either all of Brimftone and Sulphur ? They who dig in Mines, 
them, or one only, from which (Ihining forward) who look fo wan, and die fo foon, how many noi- 
the neighbouring Parts of the Air are fo coloured ; in fome Vapours do they find to breathe out of the in¬ 
like manner, as we obferve to be done when the mod Parts of the Earth ? 

Parts of any thing which is enlightened make the Thus there are fome Places out of which thefe 
Parts of other things next to it fhine alio. Vapours breathe, which being carried up into the Air, 

As to the Roundnefs of its Figure, this is caufed diflufed round over it in fome manner poifon it, and 
by reafon that it is only conveyed to the Be- infedt it with a deadly Quality; fo as that, when 
holders Eye, from a Diftance every way equal; or. Birds come to pafs over it, Veluti ft Mulitr Menftum 
for that the Atoms, which are carried out of the Tempore Caforeum olfaeiat, they become ftupified. 
Air into the Cloud, are fo compelled, that every and immediately fell down dead. 

Concretion made of them is formed into this Round- It may alfo be, that the Air which lies between 
nefs. _ the Birds and the Earth, being cleft afunder by the 

A Halo is made about the Moon, either by the Force of a Vapour breaking forth, and the Place 
carrying up of a fomewhat grofs or lightly-cloudy becoming almoft vacuous ; the Birds may not have a 
Air towards the Moon, whilft in the mean time. Support upon which to reft their fpreading Wings, 
fome Effluxions derived from her, do as it were fift and continue their Flight, fo that they fink and fall, 
it (for they do not abfolutely difperfe it) in fuch man- over-burden’d by the Weight of their own Body, 
ner, that they are formed into a Circle about her in Thus much for Avernal Places, 
this cloudy Figure. 


Or by the Air, compelled about the Moon, after 
mch a manner as to make this round and. grofler 
Figure about her ; which fome conceive to happen 
according to fome of her Parts, or by fome Effluxi¬ 
on driving together from without, or-, by Infinua- 
tion of Heat from beneath, fit to effect this. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Avernal Places. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of Pejlilence. 

r T"Hough Peftilence, ’or a mortal Affedlion of the 
Air may come from above, like a Cloud or 
Dew, yet it is moll commonly caufed, when the 
Earth is putrify’d by unfeafonable Rains and Heats, 
and fuch a Vapour arifeth out of it as infedts the Air, 
and killeth far and near, not only Men, but other 
IT refts, that we fpeak f fome things of Avernal living Creatures. 

Places ; fo termed, for that they are pernicious to That the Air eafily entertains the Affedlion, or 
Birds; for when Birds attempt to fly over them. Quality of the Vapour breathed immediately out of 
they inftantly fall down arid die: As alfo concerning the Earth into it, is manifeft, from the Difeafes that 
the Caufes of Peftilence, as far s» they depend on the are particular to Countries ; as here with us the Gout 
Air. is frequent; among the Achxans, Sorenefs of E) es ; 

I muft here only repeat, that the Earth containeth among the Egyptians, the Leprofy ; as alfo for that 
all kinds' of little Bodies fo diverfly figured, that Travellers find it by Experience, acknowledging 
fome are fuitable to the Natures of Animals, others that the Air in feveral Places is very different, 
hurtful; and by reafon that the Contextures of Ani- That this Aftedtion is fometimes propagated by 
mals are fo unlike to one another, fome of thefe are the Air, the Nature of the Peftilence declareth, as 
convenient and jvholiome to fome Ankaals, which to that efpecially, which, in the Memory of our An- 
• Lacrt. ro. roj. f Lucret. 1 . 6. 740. ! Laert. 6. 1091, *c. 
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reftors beginning in /Ethiopia, ran on Into Lybia and Thus mnch concerning not Meteorology only, 
EwS aKmoft over all the Dominions of the but all Phyfiology : Of which the few things that we 
S of Per fa, fo as it came into our City and have faid are fuch, as that by contemplating them. 

King ot rerjta, • ]a :j W a(le we may throughly underftand the things that are 

C Thi 7 Propagation is made, when the poifonous done ; whereby the things that are of Affinity with 

Vanour intermineUng its little Bodies with the Air, them, may be comprehended } and the Caufes of 

loth fo diforder, S and g pervert the Situation of the particular Efte&rn 
little Bodies thereof, that whatiocver of t.iem are 
like its own, it formeth into the fame Contexture: 

As when Fire infinuatiug with its little Bodies into 
Wood, fo altereth its Compofition, that it ftnkes lorth 
all the fiery little Bodies that are in it ; and, out of 
it, maketh a new Fire like to itfelf. Moreover, as 
its l'wift Motion, is able 


who purfue not thefe with all poflible Diligenc , 
far from underftanding them as they ought/and 
from obtaining the End for which thofe are to be un- 
derftood. 

And never mull we caft out of Mind the Crite- 
ries, (nor the Evidence that belongs to every one of 
them,) becaufe, if we forfake not thefe, wc lhall 
■ ’ " r - C - J from whence Perturbati- 


* lre runnin i[ along * . f V /i:i ent with richt Reafon find out from whence Perturbati- 

a», r -«*r-.- 


Affeftion, by reafon of the- 

confifts, creepeth forward by Degrees, and changetn 
the Air a great way, until it be reprefs’d by ~~ 

CoS oTSiSeeps by'Tittlc "“But/ prefuppofing the Cntenes, i. avails moft ,o 

Sd lit£ changethand diubeth it all along as it apply 


(hall quit ourfelves from it, underftanding the Caufe 
of fuperior things, and of all others which ordinarily 
happen, and ftrike great Fear into others. 


and little, chatigeth 

^°Not to mention, that when Men by breathing, -,- , ~ 

fume ! di , S£Srfi^?2^nT ^ ^ 

faid of the Air; and by contagious AfEation, they 
are tranfmitted on to others, which caufe the fame 
Perverfion, whereby the Difeefe fpreads every where. 


which all things coofift, and cf the Infinity of Na- 
i, and oilier dungs coherent with thefe, and with 

~ 1 - *- —'■- - the chiefeft 

. For 
F aides, 

and obtain that undifturbed State of Mind, which is 
the true and only Mark, at which, in all this Dif- 
courfe, we have aimed. 


The Third Part of PHILOSOPHY. 


E T H I C K, or MORALS. 


I T a refteth that we fpeak of Ethick, or the Phi- 
lofophy of Manners ; neither is it without Caufe 
that We faid at firft, that this is to be efteemed 
the principal Part of Philofophy, becaufe that which 
is cf Nature would be ufelefs, unlefs it conferr’d to 
the End of Life with an Ethical Confideration. 
Even Prudence itfelf, which belongs to this Part, 
therefore excels natural Philofophy, becaufe it rules 
it, and ufeth it as a Means to moral Philofo- 

P In faying this Part concerns the End of Life, I 
(hew why it is commonly called the Philofophy con¬ 
cerning Life and Manners, or concerning the Inftito- 
tion of the Actions of Life, (for Manners are no 
other than the cuftomary Actions of human- Life;) 


likewife concerning the End, that is, the extreme or 
greateft of the Goods which we purfue ; and con¬ 
cerning things eligible and avoidable, inafmuch as it 
preferibeth the Election of fuch things as conduce to 
that End, and rhe Avoidance of fuch as divert from 

ft ’ For the End of Life, by the tacit Conferit of all 
Men, is Felicity ; and fince almoft all mifs of that 
End, mult it not happen either for that they propofs 
not to themfelves that Felicity which they ought, 
or for that they ufe not the right Means to attain 

When we behold fo many, who, abounding in all 
things necefiary to the Ufe of Life, (fwimming m 
Wealth, adorn’d with Titles, flourilhing in a hope- 


* Laert- io. 13*. 
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ful Iflue ; in fine, poflefs’d of all things commonly 
efteem’d defirable,) are notwithdanding anxious and 
querulous, full of Cares and Solicitudes, didra&cd 
with Terrors, in a word, leading a miferable Life; 
thence we may infer, that they know not wherein 
true Felicity confifts, and by what Means it may be 
aituined: Their Hearts refembling a Veflel, which 
cither being leaky and full of Holes, can never be fil¬ 
led; or being tainted with ill Liquor, corrupts and 
jpoils whatfoever it receives. 

It is therefore worth our Pains, by the Benefit 
of this Philofophy, (which b treats of the End and of 
I'llicity ,) to cleanfe and mend our Heart, that it may 
be l'atisfy’d with a little, and be pleated in the enjoy¬ 
ing of any thing ; we mujfi philofophife not for Shew, 
but ferioufly, for it is requifete, tint that we feem found., 
hut that we he found: We mull: philofophife ‘forth¬ 
with, and not defer it to the Morrow ; for even to 
Day it concerns us to live happily, and it is a Mif- 
chif of Folly that it always begins to live, or defers to 
begin, but in the mean time liveth never. 

A ftrange thing it is! TFe* have hem born once, we 
cannot be horn twice, and Age mujl have an End: 
Yet thou, 0 Man, though the Morrow be not in thy 
Power, in Confidence of living to-morrow , putt'Jl thyfelf 
of to the future, and lofejl the prefent: So Mens Lives 
mafic with Delay, and hence it is that fomc of us die in 
the midfi of Etfinefs : Every Man leaves the World 
as if he had but newly enter’d it; and therefore old 
Men are upbraided with Infancy, becaufe, as if em¬ 
ploy’d in Bufinefs that concerns them not, they do 
not take notice that they live, and fo their whole Life 
pafl'etli away without the Benefit of Life. 

Let us therefore endeavour fo to jive, that we may 
not repent of the time pad; and fo enjoy the prefent, 
as if the Morrow nothing concerned us. He molt 
fweetly attains the Morrow, who leaf! needs or de- 
fife the Morrow; and that Hour overtakes a Man 
molt welcome, whereof he had framed to himfelf 
the leaf! Hope. And fince e it is troubleforne always 
ti begin Life, let Life be always to us as it were per¬ 
fect and aofolute, and as if there wanted nothing to 
its me.'.lure. The Life of a f Fool is unpleafant, it is 
timorous, it is wholly carried on to the future-, let us 
endeavour that ours be pleafant, fecure, not only 
prefent, but even now fettled in Safely. 

Doubtlefs the way to fly Folly, is to afeend that 
Watch-tower (as it were) of wife Men, from whence 
we may behold the rcll wandring, and, in Life, 
vainly leeking Life. If you think it pleafant, from 
Land to behold Mariners driving with Storms; or, 
without endangering yourfelf, fee Armies joining 
Battle; certainly nothing can be more delightful, 
than from the calm Throne of Wifdom, to view 
the Tumults and Contentions of Fools. Not that 
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it is pleafant that others be afHi&ed, but it pleafeth 
that we are not involved in the fame Evils. 

But that we may in fome meafure, to our Abili¬ 
ty, help thofe who defire to attain this Height of 
Wifilom, we will colledl our Meditations uponthefe 
things ; treating fird of Felicity, which is Man’s 
greated good, and then of thofe things which conduce 
to the making and preferving it, which are nothing 
elfe but the Firtues themfelves. 

CHAP. I. 

Of Felicity, or the End of Good, as far as Man is 
capable of it. 

O F Felicity we mud fird take notice, it is termed 
the End, that is, the lad, the extreme, and 
greated of Goods ; becaufe fince thofe things are call¬ 
ed good which allure the Appetite to purfuc them, 
and of thefe goods fome are defired for themfelves, 
fome for other things. Felicity is fuch a Good as 
all Goods ought to be referred unto, itfelf to 
hone. 

And though Felicity, or Beatitude, and Happy Life 
be the fame thing, yet that doth not hinder us, but 
that we fometimes mention the End of happy Life, 
which we do, according to the vulgar Phrafe, ta¬ 
king the End of happy Life, and happy Life, for the 
fame thing; but not implying any further End, to 
which happy Life may bethought to be referred. 

This premifed, we mud fird didinguilh Felicity 
into two kinds; one fupreme, incapable of Intenfi- 
on and Remiflion ; the other fubalternate, in which 
there may be Addition and Detra&ion of Pleafure. 

The fird is conceived to be a State, than which 
none can be imagined better. Tweeter, more defira-' 
ble, in which there is no Ill to be feared, no Good 
wanting: There is nothing that would and may not 
be done; anJ which is fo lure, that it can at no time 
be lod. 

By the other vve underfland a State, in which it is 
as well as may be, or in which there are very many 
neccflary Goods, very few ills, and in which it is 
permitted to lead a Life fo fweetly, fo quietly, and 
condantly, as the Company, Courl'e of Life, Con- 
ftitution of Body, Age, and other Circumdances 
will allow. 

Nor without Reaibn is it I make this Dldinclion 
and Definition. For, though it feem manifed, that 
the fird kind is proper only to Good ; yet there are, 
who, having a high Opinion of themfelves, and of 
their own Wifdom, dare promife and arrogate it to 
themfelves, and therefore affirm, that they are equal 
to God; and moded amongd them are they, who 
repute themfelves inferior to none but Jupiter. 

4 S 2 But 
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But thefe truly feem forgetful of their own Mor¬ 
tality and Weaknefs; when as all, who are confcious 
thereof, cannot but acknowledge, that Men are ca¬ 
pable only of the latter, and that Wifdom doth much, 
if, all Men being in fome manner miferable, it place 
thee in a State, wherein thou (halt be the leaft mife¬ 
rable of all Men. Or, if among the feverat Degrees 
of Mi (cries, to which thou art obnoxious by Birth, 
it place thee in that wherein thou (halt be leaft mife¬ 
rable. For that is to be happy, to be free from thole 
Ills wherewith thou mighteft be afflidted; and in 
the mean time to enjoy fuch Goods, than which, 
greater cannot be had in the Condition wherein thou 

This indeed u the Reafon, why I conceive a Man, 
tho’ deprived of Sight and Hearing, may neverthelefs 
partake of happy Life, becaule he will yet perfevere 
in as many Goods as he can, and be free from thofe 
Ills, if not of Body, at leaft of Mind, which other- 
wife might have afflicted him. 

I further declare, that a wife Man, tho’ he (hould 
be cruelly tormented, will yet be happy, by Felicity 
not divine hut human ; which in a wife Man is al¬ 
ways as great as can be for the Condition of the 

For in Torments he feels the Pain indeed, fome- 
times groans and cries out; but becaufe there is a Ne- 
ceffity of l'uffering then), he exafperates not or 
makes them greater, by Impatience or Dcfpair, but 
rather, with as great Conftancy of MinJ as is poffi- 
ble, mitigates and renders them fomewhat more eafy. 
Herein certainly he is more happy than if he funk 
under them, like thofe, who, being under the fame 
Torment, bear them not with equal Courage and 
Conftancy, nor have the like Alliftance from VVif- 
ciom (which confers at leaft Innocence of Life, and 
Security of Confcience,) to lighten them. 

Therefore neither is there any Reafon to cavil, 
that the Bull of Phalaris , and a Bed of Roles, are 
ail one to us ; and the wile Man, burning in that 
Bui!, muft cry out, How pleafant is this! How un¬ 
concern d am l / How little care T! Since there are 
lome things which a wife Man had rather {hould 
happen to him, as Reft of Body, free from all Diftur- 
bance, and Leifure of Mind, rejoicing in Contem¬ 
plation of its own good : There are other things, 
which though he would not have them, yet when 
they do come, he bears them conftantly, even com¬ 
mends and approves them, inafmuch as they give 
him Occalion to p'.eafe himfelf in his own Con¬ 
ftancy, and to fay, 1 burn, but yield not. Why 
may it not be wifhed, not indeed to be burnt, but to 
be vanquilhed ? 

This I fay, in regard a wife Man is obnoxious 
both to the Pains of Sicknefs, and the Tortures of 
Tyrants, although he neither invites thofe, mr pro¬ 
vokes thefe, fo far as decently he may. Belicfes, the 
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Times are not fuch always to all Men 
may by Indolence live happy. 
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CHAP. II. 

That Pleafitre , without -which there is no Notion o 
Felicity , is in its own Nature good. 

OEeing that to live without Pain is fvveet or plea, 
° f ant , and to enjoy good things, and be recreated 
by them; it follows that Felicity cannot confift with, 
out both, or at leaft one of thefe ; ( by Pleafure' 
Suavity, Jucundity, and the like Terms, I under’ 
Hand the fame thing:) Yet fome there are, who 
with great Flourilhes, have fo difeourfed againft 
Pleafure itfelf, as if it were fomething ill in its own 
Nature, and confequently not appertaining to Wif¬ 
dom and Felicity. 

Therefore, before we enquire whether Felicity 
really confifts in Pleafure, we muft (hew, that Pita- 
fur e is in its own Nature good, as its contrary, Pain, 
is in its own Nature ill. 

Certainly fince that is good which delighteth , 
pleafeth, is amiable, and allures the Appetite; that, 
confequently, ill which harmeth, is unpleafant, and 
therefore excites Hate and Averfion: That is, no¬ 
thing pleafeth more than Pleafure, delighteth more, 
is lov’d more, is deftred more ; as on the contrary, 
nothing incommodes more than Pain, difpleafeth, is 
abhorred, and fhunned. So as Pleafure feems not 
only to be a good, but the very Eflcnce of good, it 
being that by which any thing is good or defirabk : 
Pain not only an ill, but the very Eflence of ill, as 
being that by which any thing is ill or hateful. 

For though we fometimes fhun Pleafure, yet it is 
not the Pleafure itfelf which we (hun, but fome Pain 
annexed accidentally to it; as, if at any time wepur- 
fue Pain, it is not the Pain itfelf that we purf ' ,-f 
fome Pleafure accidentally joined to it. 

For, (to exprefs this more plainly,) no Man 
flights, hates, or fhuns Pleafure as Pleafure, but be¬ 
caufe great Pains overtake thofe who know not how 
to follow Pleafure with Reafon. Nor is there any 
who loves, purfucs, would incur Pain Amply as 
Pain, but bccaufe fometimes it fo happens, as that 
with Labour and Pain he muft purfue fome great 
Pleafure. 

For to inftanoe in the leaft things ; Who amongft 
us undertakes any laborious Exercife of Body, unlefs 
that fome Commodity arife by it? Who can juftly 
blame him, who defires to be in that Pleafure wh;ch 
hath no Trouble ? Or him, who Hums that Pain 
which procures no Pleafure ? But we accufe and e- 
fteem thofe worthy of Contempt, who, blinded and 
corrupted with the Blandifhmcnts of prelent Pleaferes, 
forefec not the Troubles that muft enfue. Alike 
faulty are they, who defert their Duties out of Soft- 
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nefs of M ind, that is, the Avoidance of Labour and 

Pains. 

Of thefe things, the Diftincftion is eafy and ready, 
for at a free time, when our Election is at Liberty, 
and nothing hinders, but that we may do what plea- 
feth us moft, all Pleafure is to be embraced, all Pain 
to be expelled. But at fome times it often falleth out, 
that Pleafures are to be rejedted, and T roubles not to 
be declined. 

Thus, altho’ we efteem all Pleafures a good, and 
all Pain an ill, yet we affirm not, that we ought at 
all times to purfue that, or to avoid this; but that we 
0U i»ht to have regard as to their Quantity, fo alfo to 
their Quality ; fince it is better for us to undergo 
fome Pains, that we may thereby enjoy the more a- 
bundant Pleafures; and it is expedient to abitain from 
fume Pleafures, left they prove the Occafion of our 
incurring more grievous Pains. 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the Fountain, from 
which, in treating of Criteries, we deduced feveral 
Canons concerning Affedtion or Paffion, efteeming 
Pleafure or Pain the Critery of Election and Avoi¬ 
dance : And not without Reafon, forafmuch as we 
ought to judge of all thefe things, by the Commen- 
furation and Choice of things profiting or hurting, 
iince we fometimes ufe a good as an ill; and, on the 
contrary, fometimes an ill as a good. 

Hence therefore, to prefs this further, I fay, that 
no Pleafure is ill in itfelf, but fome things there are 
which procure fome Pleafures, but withal bring Pains 
far greater than the Pleafures themfelves. Where¬ 
upon I add, that if every Pleafure might be fo redu¬ 
ced within itfelf, as that it neither (hould comprife 
within it, nor leave behind it any Pain; every Plea¬ 
fure, by this Reduction, would be no lei’s perl'edtand 
abfolute than the principal Works of Nature, and 
confequently there would be no Difference amongft 
Pleafures, but all would be expetible alike. 

Moreover, if thofe very things which afford Plea¬ 
fure to luxurious Perfons, could free them from the 
Feat of Meteors, and of Death, and Pain, and 
could inftrudt them what are the Bounds of Defires, 

1 could not find any fault, forafmuch as they would 
be every way replete with Pleafures, and have no¬ 
thing grievous or painful that is ill. 

CHAP. III. 

That Felicity confijls generally in Pleafure. 

N OW to come to what was propofed. Felicity 
feems plainly to confift in Pleafure. This is 
firft to be proved in general, then we mull fhew, in 
what Pleafure particularly it confifts. 

In general, Pleafure feems to be, as the Beginning, 
fo the End allb of happy Life, fince we find it to be 

* Cic. de fin. I. 9. b Lacrt. 10. 137. 1 tic. ibid. 
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the firft Good, and convenient to our, and all ani¬ 
mal, Nature; and is that from which we begin all 
Election and Avoidance, and in which at laft we ter¬ 
minate them, ufing this Affedlion as a Rule to judge 
every Good. 

That Pleafure is the firft and connatural Good, 
or (as they term it,) the firft thing fuitable and con¬ 
venient to Nature, appeareth; for that every Animal', 
as Joan as barn,* defireth Pleafure, and rejoicetb in it, 
as the chief Goad ; Jhunneth Pain as its greatejl 111 , 
and to its utmo/l Ability, repels it. We fee that 
even h Hercules himfelf, tormented by a poifonous 
Shirt, could not with-hold from Tears; 

Crying and howling, whilft the Locrian Stones, 
And high Eubcean Hills, retort his Groans. 

Thus ' doth every undepraved Animal, its own Nature 
judging incor ruptly and entirely. 

There k needs not therefore any reafoning to prove, 
that Pleafure is be dfired, Pain to be jhunned ; for 
this is manifejl to our Senfe, as that Fire is hot. Snow 
white. Honey fuieet. IVe need no Arguments to prove 
this, it is enough that we give notice of it. For fince 
that if we take away from Alan all his Senfes, there is 
nothing remaining, it is neceffary, that what is conve¬ 
nient or contrary to Nature, be judged by Nature her- 
felf, and that Pleafure be expetible in itfelf, and Pain 
in itfelf to be avoided : For what perceives, or what 
judgeth, either to purfue or avoid any thing , except 
Pleafure and Pain. 

That Pleafure, as being the firft thing convenient 
to Nature, is alfo the laft of Expetibles, or the End 
of good things, may be underllood even from this, 
Becaufe it is Pleafure only for whofe fake we fo de¬ 
fire the reft, that itfelf is not defired for the fake of 
any other, but only for itfelf; for we may defire 
other things to delight or pleafe ourfelves, but no 
Man ever demanded a Reafon, why we would be 
delighted and pleated ? Certainly no more, than 
for what Caufe we defire to be happy ; fince Pleafure 
and Felicity ought to be reputed, not only in the fame 
degree, but to be the very fame thing, and, confe¬ 
quently the End, or ultimate and greateft Good, 
on which the reft depend, but itfelf depends on 
none. 

This is further proved, for that Felicity is, as we 
hinted formerly, no othervvile, than becaufe it is that 
State in which we may live moft fweetly and moft 
plealantly, that is, with the greateft Pleafure that 
may be. For, take from Life this Sweetnefs, Ju- 
cundity, Pleafure; and where, 1 pray, will be your 
Notion of Felicity-, not of that Felicity only which I 
termed divine, but even of the ether, efteemed hu¬ 
man ; which is no otherwife capable to receive de¬ 
grees of more and left, or Intention and Rcmiffion, 
than 

Ibid. 
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» *-0 Addition » Detraction of Ptafote n„ y *££%« £ 

To'underftand this better, by oozing P.eaforc J-hich 


with Pain "“fet 1 us fuppofe a Man enjoying many fotne, either through Igno 
“ Dreat inceflant Pleafures? both in Mind and Body, will, interpret. We mean 

.«p a in hindring them, nor likely to difturb them ; repeat it once more) Not panned m Body , nor troubled 
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through Ignorance, Dillent, or Ill- 
:. We mean no more but this, (to 
more) Not pained in Body , nor troubled 


i of future good things, but is daily uther Pleafure pri 


‘ joyed with the reflecting upon them ; What can 
‘ be added to better the Condition ot this 1 er- 


ftable, which followeth upon the Removal of Pain 
and Trouble. The moveable fhe propofes not as 
the End, but provides only as a Means conducing to 
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CHAP. IV. 

c, wherein confjh F.lieity, ii 
lotiy., and Tranquility of jlknd. 


Placability, Caimi’.ch, 
from Trouble and Cine 
confifls in a fweet Mu c 


ch, confiflsFeb.it) ? .. . 

fay, that P.e-iurc, wherein Felicity con ft I 
' the firil kind, the liable, or that which is in St 
; and fo can be no other than Indolence of Bod 
T janquility of Mind. 

Vlien therefore we fay in general Terms, Pleaft 


luce or diflulve pofe for their End the Pleafure which confifls in Mo- 
' tion ; but Wifdom fummon’d to our Relief reduceth 

all Pleafures into decent Order ; and teachefh, that 
Pleafure is to be propoled as the End; but that which 
F.lieity , is Indo- is the End according to Nature, is no other than th,.t 
, rf Mind. which vve have fpoken of: For while Nature is our 

y Guide, whatfoever we do tends to this, that vve nei- 

:ed) two kinds of ther he pained in Body, nor troubled in Mind. And. 
ReP which is a as loon as we have attained this, all Dillurbances of 
e or Immunity the Mind are quieted, and there is nothing beyond it 
in Motion,which that we can aim at to compleat the good both of our 
Uhdncis, Mirth, Soul and Body. For we then want Pleaime when 
delightfully, with its Abience excites Pain in us; but as long as we a;c 
i, ‘‘ as to eat and not pained, we w ant not Pleafure. 

I: It mav be dc- Hence comes it, that a Motion of Pain, or the 
n either ' and in State which follows upon that one Word, is tl.e 
furtheft Bound or Height of Pleafures; for, vvherc- 


painful or grievous, or both together. Hence alfo it 
comes, that the highefl Pleafure terminated in I riva- 
tion of Pain may be varied and diftinguilbed, but 
not increaled and amplified: For Nature, until Ine 
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fare; but when the Pain is quite remov’d, file per¬ 
mits not the Pleafure to increafe ingreatnefs, but only 
admits (bine Varieties which are not neceflary, as not 
conducing to our not being pained. 

Moreover, hence it appears, that they infult with¬ 
out Caufe, who accufe us, that we mean not by 
want of Pain, fome middle thing betwixt Pain and 
Pleafure, but fo confound it with the other Part (in 
the Divifion) as to make it not only a Pleafure, but 
the very higheft of Pleafures. For, becaufe when 
v.'e are delivered out of Pain, we rejoice at that very 
freedom and Exemption from all Trouble; buteve- 
IV thing whereat we rejoice is Pleafure, as every 
thing whereat we are offended. Pain ; the Privation 
of all Pain is rightly named Pleafure. For, when 
Hunger and Third are expelled by eating and drink¬ 
ing, the very Detraction of the Trouble brings Plea- 
lure ; fo in every thing elfe, the Removal of Pain 
caufeth Succeflion of Pleafure. 

Hence alfo may be (hewn the Difference, when 
they objedt, that there is no Reafon why this middle 
State Ihould rather be efteemed a Pleafure than a Pain. 
For Difcontent enfues not immediately upon Detra¬ 
ction of Pleafure, unlefi fome Pain chance to fuc- 
cecd in the room of the Pleafure: But on the contra¬ 
ry, vve rejoice at the Lofs of Pain, though none of 
tliofe Pleafures which move the Senfe fucceed. By 
this we may underftand, how great a Pleafure it is, 
not to be pained ; which if any doubt, let them ask 
thofe who are opprefled with (harp Sicknefies. 

Some laugh hereat; they objedt that this Pleafure 
is like the Condition of one that fleeps, and accufe us 
of Sloth; never confidering that this Conftitution of 
ours is not mere Stupidity, but rather a State where¬ 
in all Adtions of Life are performed pleafantly and 
fweetly. For, as we would not have the Life of a 
wife Man to be like a Torrent or rapid Stream, 
fo we would not it ihould be like a Handing dead 
Pool; but rather like a River gliding on filently and 
quietly. We therefore hold his Pleafure is not un- 
acYive, but' that which Reafon makes firm to 
him. 

But to omit thefe, and return to our Subjedt, there 
are two good things of which our chiefeft Felicity 
confifts; That the Mind be free from Trouble, the 
Hotly from Pain; and fo as that thefe Goods be fo 
lull, and all Trouble taken away, that they admit 
not Increafe. For how can that increafe which is 
Ju'i r If the Body be free from all Pain, what can be 
a.iJed to this Indolence ? If the Mind from Pertur¬ 
bation, what can be added to this Tranquility ? As 
the Serenity of Heaven being refined to the fincereft 
Splendor, admits no greater Splendor; fo the State of 
a Man who takes care of his Body and Soul, and 
ctmnedfs his good out of both, is perfedt, and he 
lath attained the End of his Defires, if his Body be 
neither fubjedi to Pain, nor his Mind to Dillurbance. 
If any external Blandiihinents happen, they increafe 
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not the chief good, but, as I may fay, feafon and 
fweeten it; for that abfolute good of human Na¬ 
ture is contained in the Peace of the Soul and the 
Body. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Meant to procure this Felicity ; and of Virtues , 
the chief. 

OW feeing this Peace of Body and Mind, 
■*" Tranquility in one, Indolency in the other, 
is the compleat Felicity of Man ; nothing more con¬ 
cerns us than to confidcr what things will procure 
and preferve it; for when we have it, we want no¬ 
thing ; while we want it, all we do is to obtain if, 
and yet (as we laid) for the mod pare vve fail 
oi it. 

Firft, therefore, we muft confider of Felicity no 
otherwifo than as of Health ; it being manifeft, that 
the State in which the Mind is free lrom Perturbati¬ 
on, the Body from Pain, is no other than the per- 
fedi Health of the whole Man. Whence it ccmcs, 
that as in the Body, fo in the Mind alfo, thofe things 
which produce and confervc Health are the fame with 
thole which either prevent Difeafes, or cure and ex¬ 
pel them. 

Now feeing that to provide againft the Difeafes of 
the Body belongs to the Art of Medicine, as well for 
the Prevention as Cure of them, we (hall not need 
to fay much hereupon, but only give two Cautions 
which may be diffident. 

One, that for the driving away all Difeafes, or at 
lead making them lighter and eafier to be cured, we 
ufe Temperance and a fober continent Life. 

The other, that when there is a Neceifity of our 
differing them, we betake ourfelves to Fortitude, 
and undergo them with a conftant Mind ; not exaf- 
perating them by Impatience, but comforting our¬ 
felves with confidering, that, if great, they muft be 
(hort; if long, light. 

Againft the Difeafes of the Mind, Philofophy pro¬ 
vides, when we juftly efteem it the Medicine of the 
Mind: But it is not with equal Facility confulted, 
nor applied, by thofe who are fick in Mind. For 
we judge of the Difeafes of the Body by the Mind; 
but the Difeafes of the Mind, we neither feel in the 
Body, nor know or judge as we ought by the 
Mind, becaufe that whereby vve (hould judge is tii- 
ftempered. Whence vve may underftsnd that the 
Difeafes of the Mind are more pernicious than thofe 
of the Body ; as amongft thofe of the Body, the 
word and mod dangerous are fuch as make the Pa¬ 
tient infenfible of them ; as the Apoplexy, or a vio¬ 
lent Fever. 

Moreover, that the Difeafes of the Mind are 
vvorfe than thofe of the Body, is evident from the 
fame Reafon which demonftrates that the Pleafures 
of the Mind are better than thofe of the Body ; viz. 

becaufe 
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becaufe in the Body we feel nothing but what is pre- wrong Reafon ; as right Jleafon may be termed Opi- 
fent but in the Mind we are fenfible alfo of the part mon ', meaning/eawa Optmm. 
and futu e For, as the Anxiety of the Mind which Right Reafon ar.feth e.ther from Ingenuity, or 
arifeth from Painof the Body may be highly aggra- Experience, and fedulous Obfervation. Being 
vated f we conceit (for Inftance) that fome eternal grounded upon firrp and correCt Principles, our R a - 
and infinite Evil is ready to fall on us; fo (to transfer t.ocinatmn becomes folid ^^ndjuftlydo we appeal to 
the Inftance) Pleafure is the greater, if we fear no ‘ ‘ *" 

fuch thing; it being manifeft, that the greateft Plea¬ 
sure or Trouble of Mind doth more conduce to a 
miferable or happy Life than either of the other two, 
though they fhould be equally bafting in the Body. 

Now forafmuch as there are two principal Difeafes 
of the Mind, Defire and Fear, with their feveral 


Off-fprines, and accompany’d with Difcontent and good, and 
Trouble, in the fame manner as Pain is joined to the judged ,u ; 


the Judgment of him, who is expert and knowing 
in things. But of this already in the canonick Part 
concerning the Criteries, which need not Repetition. 

When I fay things fubje&’to EleClion and Avoid¬ 
ance, I take for granted that there is in us a free or 
arbitrary Power or Reafon, that is, a Faculty elective 
and profecutive of that which Reafon hath judged 
good, and of avoiding and fhunning what it hath 


Difeafes of the Body ; it is therefore the Office of 1 hat it really is in us is proved even by Expen. 
Ph lofophy to apply fuch Remedies as may prevent ence, and by common Senfe, which man.fefts that 
them from invading the Mind ; or, if they have in- nothing is worthy of Pra.fe or D.fpraife, but what 
, . . , . <-,_ h u-j.flv are the vain De- is done freely, voluntarily, deliberately, and by E- 

ftmfoVHealth, of Honours, Fear of the Gods, of l^ion ; and therefore muft depend on fomething 
Death, and the like, which having but once taken within us which is beyond Compulsion, and m ~- 
Pofleffion of the Mind, they leave — 


> Part thereof 

‘“"fhe Remedies which Philofophy applieth are the 
Virtues, which being deriv'd from Reafon, or the 
more general Prudence, eaiily drive away and expel 
the AffeCtions. I (ay, from Reafon, or the more 
general Prudence; becaufe, as there is a more parti¬ 
cular Prudence, ferving for the Directions of all the 
particular AClions of our Life ; fo is there a more ge¬ 
neral Prudence, which is no other than Reafon itfelf, 
or the Dictate of Reafon, and is by molt efteemed 
the fame with Wildom ; whereas Virtue is only a 
perfect Difpofition of the Mind, which Reafon or 
Prudence doth create and oppofe to the Difeafes of 
the Mind, the / ices. 


Of Rig 


C H A P. VI. 

n and Free-will, ft am which the Virtues 
have all their Praife. 


TiEing therefore to proceed in ourDifcourfe toVir- 
D tue , anc j ; ts fe\ eral Kinds, we muft premile 
fomething concerning Reafon itfelf, and likewile 
concerning the Free-will which is in it: for thence 
i-, derived all the Piaiie belonging to Virtue ; as alio 
its Oppofite, the Reproach due to Vice. 

Forafmuch as Reafon generally is nothing but the 
Faculty of ratiocinating, 

” n anoth 


judging and inferring 
e here take it particularly- 
rreth, and ratiocinates in 
Eledtion or Avoidance, 
r Reafoning may be either 
wrong, that Reafon, whofe Judgment is 
ot properly Reafon, and therefoie we term 


for that which judgeth, in 
things of ACtion, fubject i 
But whereas Judgment 
ri,iht 
falle, 


fpeCt whereunto all Rewards and Punifhments are 
rightly ordained by the Laws: Than which nothing 
were more unjuft, if the ACtions of Men were to be 
imputed to that rigid Neceffity, which fome affert, 
derived from Fate, as the foie Commandrefs of all 
things, declaring, that whatfoever comes to pa fa 
floweth from an eternal Truth, and Continuation of 
Caufes. 

Truly it is much better to be addicted to the falulous 
(that is, the common) Opinion of the Gods, than to be 
Slaves to the Belief of Fate, according as fome Natura - 
lifts hold it, impofng it upon our Necks as an everlaf- 
ing Lord or Tyrant, whom we are to fand in awe of 
Night and Day. For the other Opinion hath fome 
Comfort in it, that the Gods will be moved with our 
Prayers ■, but this imports an inexorable Neccjfty. 

True indeed it is, that in things void of Reafon 
fome EfFeCts are neceflary ; (yet not fo neceflary but 
that they might have been prevented, as we declared 
in the Canonick, and where we treated of Caufes;) 
but in Man endu’d with Reafon, and as far as he 
makes ufe of that Reafon, there can be no Necefli- 
ty. Hence it was we endeavour’d to aflert the De¬ 
clination of Motions in Atoms, that we might from 
thence deduce, how Fortune might fometimes inter¬ 
vene, and put in for a Share amongft human Affairs, 
yet that which is in us, our Will, not be ceftroy’d. 

It behoves us to employ all our Wit and Endea¬ 
vours to maintain our own Free-will againft that 
fcmpiternal Motion, and not to fuffer Wickednefs to 
efcape ui.culpable. 

But what I fay of Fortune, Implies not that we 
aferibe any Divinity to it, not only as the Vulgar, 
but even as thofc Philofophers, who efteeming her 
an unifable Caufe; though they conceive not that fbe 


it Opinion ; yet in relpect it is tne common rnnnc, . b , . , 7. T • r 

you may call it alfo Reafon if you pleafe,.meaning conduce to happy Life, yet think that Ihe givwt. 
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cafion of very confiderab’e Goods and Ills. We 
imply not this, I fay, but only mean, that as many 
things are affebled by Necgffity and Counfel, fo alfo 
by Fortune ; and therefore it is the Duty of a wife 
Man to arm himfelf againft Fortune. 

Now feeing whatever Good or III there is in hu¬ 
man Abbions depends only upon this, that a Man 
doth it knowingly, and willingly, or freely ; there¬ 
fore the Mind mull be accuftomed to know truly, 
that is, to ufe right Reafon ; and to will truly, that 
is to bend the Free-will to that which is truly good, 
from that which is truly ill. ' Forafmuch as this ac- 
cuftoming begets that Difpofition in the Mind, which 
we defcribed to be Virtue ; as the accuftoming of it 
to the contrary begets that Difpofition which we may 
jultly define Vice. 

Not to mention that what produceth Pleafure, fin- 
cere, without any Pain, Trouble or Repentance at¬ 
tending or enfuing thereupon,.is truly good; that 
which produceth Pain, fincere, without any Pleafure, 
or Joy fucceeding upon it, is truly ill. I only give 
this Hint of both, to diftinguifll each of them from 
what is only apparent and diflembled; Such as that 
Good which begets prefent Pleafure, and afterwards 
introduceth Pain and Trouble; and that Ill which 
procures Pain or T rouble, but afterwards Pleafure 
and Chearfulnefs. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Virtues in general. 

F Orafmuch as all Virtue is either Prudence, or the 
Dibbate of right Reafon, as we accuftom our- 
felves to it, or is directed by, and dependent on Pru¬ 
dence, and the Dibbate of right Reaion; it is mani- 
fell, that to this latter Kind belongs, as well that 
whereby a Man is affebbed toward himfelf, as that 
whereby he is affebbed towards another: for by Pru¬ 
dence a Man is made capable to govern not only 
himfelf, but others. 

The Virtue which relates to others, is generally 
called fujlice ; that which concerns ourfeif, is ordi¬ 
narily difbinguifhed into Temperance and Fortitude. 
But we ufe to comprife both under the Term Ho- 
nejly ; as when we fay to abb Virtuoufiy, is no other 
than to abb Prudently, Honeftly, Juftly ; they who 
live Soberly and Continently, are faid to live Honeft¬ 
ly or Decently ; they who do Valiantly, are thought 
to behave themfelves Honeftly or Decently. 

Hereupon we (as others) diftinguifll Virtue into 
four Kinds, Prudence , Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Jujlice ; but fo, as that we oppofe not Prudence to 
any Affebbion fo much as to Incogitance, Ignorance, 
Folly, (except by Accident, inafmuch as Perturbation 
blinds Reafon, and caufcth a Man to abb imprudent¬ 
ly ;) nor fujlice to any Affebbion fo much as to Ma¬ 
lice, whereby a Man is prone to Deceits, (unlefs by 
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Accident, in as much as Anger, Hatred, Covetcuf- 
nefs, or fome other Paflion may cauie a Man to do 
unjuftly;) Temperance we oppofe to Defire ; Forti¬ 
tude to Fear. 

Hence is manifeft, when I formerly faid, A fo- 
ber or well-order’d Reafon procures a pleafant or hap¬ 
py Life; we are to underlband, that it procures it by 
means of the Virtues which it ingenerates and pre- 
ferves. And whereas I added, that it fearched out 
the Caufes why things are to be embraced or avoided, 
and chalcth away Opinions which occafion great 
Trouble in the Mind ; we are to underftand that is 
all one with general Prudence, the Principle of all 
things expetible and avoidable, and confequently the 
greateft ; becaufe the Virtues which arife from it ap- 
peafe Perturbations, teaching, that we cannot live 
pleafantly, unlefs prudently, honeftly, and juftly; 
not prudently, honeftly, and juftly, unlefs pleafant- 

iy- 

By this you find why I conceive that the Virtues 
are connatural to a happy Life, and that it is impof- 
fible to feparate a happy Life from them. All 
other things, as being frail and mortal, are tranfito- 
ry, feparable from true and conftant Pleafure ; only 
Virtue, as being a perpetual and immortal Good, is 
infeparable from it. 

By this alfo you may underftand, that all the Vir¬ 
tues are connebbed within one another ; and that by 
one; becaufe to the principal Prudence all the reft 
are conjoined, as the Members to the Head, or as 
Rivers to the Spring from which they flow : the 
other, becaufe as well Prudence, as all the reft, co¬ 
here with happy Life ; there cannot be a happy Life 
where the Virtues are not; neither can the Virtues 
be there, where the Life is not happy. 

Notwithftanding that the Virtues are all connebbed 
within one another, yet are they not theiefore all 
equal, as fome conceive, who hold that all Vices and 
Faults are alfo equal. For a Man may be more in¬ 
clin’d to Juftice than to Temperance ; and Tempe¬ 
rance may be more perfebl in one than in another. 
As for Inftance, ( without Envy be it fpoken) my- 
felf, by Length of Time, have made fo great a Pro- 
grefs in Sobriety, as lefs than an Obalus ferves me 
for a Meal; Metrodorus, who hath not yet made fo 
great Progrels, a whole Obolus. And it is evident, 
that of Men one is wifer than another ; and of them 
who do rightly according to Virtue, equal Rewards 
are not allotted to all, as neither equal Punifhments 
to all Offenders. Even Senfe and Manners confute 
them, who make all equal, and hold that they offend 
alike ; he who beats his Servant wrongfully, and he 
who his Parent; feeing fome there are who make 
no Difference betwixt eating a Bean, and the Head 
of our Father. 

Others condemn and exclaim on us for affirming, 
that the Virtues are of fuch a Nature, as that they 
conduce to Pleafure or Felicity ; as if we meant that 
4 T Pleafure 
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Pleafurc which is obfcene and infamous; but let them Families, many times a whole Commonwpal,] 


rail as they pleafe. For as they make Virtue the 
chief Good, fo do we: If the Difcourfe be of the 
Means conducing to a happy Life, neither is there 
any of fo great Power as Virtue, therefore not more 
excellent, (not Wealth, not Honour, not Friends, 
not Children, &c .) But if the Difcourfe be of li¬ 
ving happily, or Felicity, why fhould not this be a 
Good fuperior to Virtue, to the Attainment where¬ 
of Virtue itfelf is but fubfervient. 

They exclaim again, that we enervate Virtue, in 
not allowing her fo much Power, as to render a 
wife Man free from all Paflion or Affedlion, but 
to permit him to be moved therewith, as (for Inftance) 
to ;rie\e, weep, and fizh at the Death of Friends: 

. But as we let a high Value upon Virtue, as being 
able to deli-, er us from vain Terrors and fuperfluous 
Defires, the cnief Heads of all grievous Perturbations; 
fo like wile not a little elixcm it, for that it reduccth 
the r. ft of the Affections to iuch a Mediocrity, in 
v, iiicii there remains i'ome Senfe as it were of Hu¬ 
manity. 

Certainly that total Exemption from Grief which 
thefe Men boait of, proceeds from fome greater Ill, 
Cruelty, and immoderate Ambition of Vain-glory, 
and a kind of Madnefs. So that it feems much bet¬ 
ter to feel fome Paflion, to be affected with lbme 
Grief, to filed fome Tears, fiich as proceed from 
Perfons touched with Love and Tendernefs, than to 
be wife as thel'e would have us, and grin like brute 
Beads. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Prudence in general. 

W E mull now fay fomething of every Virtue in 
particular ; beginning with Prudence , whofc 
Office being to govern the Life, and fo to provide 
for every Occurrence in Life, as to direA it to Hap- 
pinefs, it feems alone to comprife the Offices of all 
Virtues. 

That the Property of Prudence, is to difpole all 
Accidents and Addons of Life to Felicity orPleafure, 
is moll manifed. As we value Medicine, not for 
the Science itfelf, but for Health ; and the Art of 
Stecrinz, not for its Ingenuity, but Ufe in Navig 


From Defires arife Hatreds, Diflentions, Difcords 
Seditions, Wars ; neither do thefe only revel z 
broad, or with blind Fury afiault others only, W 
likewife (hut up in the Bread, they degree' and 
quarrel with one another, which mud necelfarilv 
make Life exceeding bitter. Only the prudent and 
wife Perfon, cutting off all Vanity and Error con¬ 
tent with the Limits of Nature, can live without 
Difcontent and without Fear. 

Now, feeing Life is didurbtd by Error and Igno¬ 
rance, and that it is Prudence alone which refeues us 
from the Violence of Luds and Fears, teacheth us 
temperately to fudain the Injuries of Fortune, and 
(heweth us all the Ways that lead to Quiet and 
Tranquility, why fhould we dick to affirm, that 
Prudence is expetible in order to Pleafure, and Im¬ 
prudence to be ihunned for Trouble’s fake? 

That we fay, a prudent Perfon temperately fu- 
dains the Injuries of Fortune, the Reafon is, that he 
forefees them, if not in particular, at lead in the Ge¬ 
neral ; neither, if any thing happen contrary tuliis 
Expectations or Defigns, is he troubleJ, for that he 
knoweth it not to be within the Reach ofhumanln- 
dullry. Sagacity, or Power, either to forefee, or to 
prevent, that nothing adverfe or troublefome happen. 
He judgeth it better to be, with well ordered Reafon 
(as far as human Frailty will admit) unfortunate, 
than with Inconfideration fortunate ; and thinks no¬ 
thing more handfome, than if Fortune bring about 
a thing fairly and profperoufly, that was not under¬ 
taken without Judgment and Deliberation. 

But indeed, a wife Man orders fo himfelf, that 
cutting off vain Defires, he contrails himfelf with¬ 
in Neceffarics, which arc fo few and fmall, as hard¬ 
ly any Fortune can fnatch them from him. Thus, 
fince none, or very little Fortune can intervene to a 
wife Man, he may fay to her, 1 have feized on thee, 
(Fortune) and intercepted thee, fo as thou canft not 
come at me. 

Concerning the cutting off all Defires, we (hall 
fpeak hereafter. Now', forafmuch as Prudence may 
be confidered, either as it governs ourfelves, or a 
Houle, or a Family, or a City, or a Common¬ 
wealth, and fo is didinguifhed into private, dome- 
dick, civil, let us fay fomething upon each. 


lion ; fo Prudence, the Art cf living, would never 

be defired, if it were nothing efficacious in Life ; CHAP. IX. 

but being fo, it is defired, as the Art by which Private Prudence. 

Pleafure is fought and obtained. 

For Prudence, or (if you like the Word better) "DRivate Prudence confideth almod wholly in 
Whilom, alone it is. Which not only provides that "*• that a Man underdand his own Genius, and un- 
nothing. happen which may afflidl the Body, but dertake nothing whereto his Nature is averfe ; tlwt 
likewife above all, expels Sadnefs from the Mind, he deliberately pre-examine the State in which he u> 
not permitting us to be daunted with Fear : Under to fpend his whole Life, and to which he mult fo ac- 
which Governefs we may live in Tranquility, extin- commodate all the Addons of Life, as that, as much 
guilhing the Ardor of all Defires. For Defires are as poffible, he may live in Indolence and Tranqui- 
infatiablc, they fubvert not only fingle Perfons, but lity. P 
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For he ought to have the End or Scope of Life 
fixed, and conftantly fet befo. e his Eyes, and confult 
with right Reafon, according to all Evidence, where¬ 
by we ufe to weigh whatfoever we think or deter¬ 
mine. For unlefs this be done, all will be full of 
indifcreet Temerity and Confufion, and our Defigns 
and Enterprizes will be overtaken by too late Repen¬ 
tance. 

Befides, if upon every emergent Occafion, you 
refer not each of your Actions both to this kind of 
Scope, and to that End of Nature which you propo- 
fed to yourfelf in defigning it, but turn afide to pur- 
fue or fly fome other thing, the AClions of your 
JJfe will not correfpond to your own Words. For 
Example, you extol Tranquility inWords, but inA£ti- 
ons dil’cover yourfelf bufy and obnoxious to Trouble. 

He underilands the Bounds prefcribed by Nature 
to thofe who enter the Courfe of Life, who dis¬ 
cerns how eafily procurable that is which is neceflary 
to Life, or what is Sufficient to remove any thing that 
afflidls the Body with Indigence. Thereby he 
knows fo well to order the whole Series of Life, as 
never to need fuch things or Bufinefs as are contenti¬ 
ous, and consequently full of Hazard and Danger. 

Hence it is, that a wife Man is not much afraid of 
Poverty, it happening Seldom, that any Man wants 
the things neceflary to Life. Yet if thofe Should 
chance to be wanting, and he not have Money to 
procure them, he will not betake himfclf to beg, as 
the Cynick , but rather apply himfelf to inftrudt fome 
Perfons in Learning : Thus taking an Employment 
not misbecoming Wifdom, and • at the fame time 
Supplying himfelf with Neceflaries from thofe who 
have full Eftates. 

Whilft we are obliged to this or the like Employ¬ 
ment ; “ If Neceflaries fail us, and our Bufinefs be 
“ to entertain daily * Occurrences with a fettled 
“ Courage, we mull have Recourfe to Wifdom or 
“ Philofophy for Relief. To an ill Counlellor we 
“ refign the ordering of the things that concern us, 
“ if, what is neceflary to Nature, we meafure and 
“ provide without Philofophy. 

“ It therefore imports a Philofopher to bellow 
“ Time in looking after thefe things, until by dili- 
“ gent Care he hath furnilhed himfelf with them. 
“ But as long as he hath fo much of thefe, as that he 
“ can fpend of them, yet retain perfe£t Confidence, 
“ he is not to apply himfelf to Acquifition of 
“ Wealth and Provifions. 

“ Thus is Philofophy to be our Guide in thefe 
“ things, by which we (hall foon perceive, what a 
“ Virtue, and how great a Good it is, to require 
“ only what is fimple, light, and very fmall ; be- 
“ caufe what is mod fweet and free from Trouble 
“ in all a Man’s Life, depends upon our being con- 
“ tented with the lead. But, by thofe Impedi- 
“ ments which a felicitous Acquifition of things 

* Porp. it oat. efu earn. 
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“ draws upon us, being quickly difeover’d, either by 
“ the Pains and Toil of the Body, or by the Diffi- 
“ culty of their Procurement, or by their drawing 
“ the Mind away from the mod advantageous Spe- 
“ culations, (which we ought evermore highly to 
“ edeem) or by fome other Caufe ; we (hall clearly 
“ find, that it is altogether fruitless, and not of Coun- 
“ tervalue with the Troubles which follow it.” 

I advife, that every Man fhould examine his own 
Genius, and advife with himfelf, that he may apply 
himfelf to that which is proper for him, becaufe 
otherwife, nothing can be more miferable, and more 
at a diitance with Tranquility, than to be engaged 
in a Courfe of Life, for which Nature hath ren¬ 
dered thee unfit. 

For neither is an a£live Life to be undertaken by 
an una&ive Perfon, nor an unaflive Life by an active 
Perfon. To one. Red is Quiet, and Action Labour ; 
to the other, Red is Labour, and Action Quiet. A 
timorous and foft Perfon mud avoid the military 
Life; a bold and impatient, the eafy ; for one can¬ 
not brook War, nor the other Peace. The fame it 
is in all the red. So that nothing can be more fafe, 
than to undertake that Courfe only which thou canft 
run through, without any Reluctance or Repugnance 
of Nature. 

I (hall only add this. That every Man, as far as 
lies in his Power, to the end the State of Life, which 
he chufeth, may be more fecure and quiet, ought to 
chufe it mean, neither very eminent, nor very ab- 
jedl. For it behoves him to live in a civil Society, 
neither as a Lion, nor as a Gnat; led, refembling 
the one, he be call out; the other caught in a Snare. 

CHAP. X. 

Domejiick Prudence. 

T'^Omedick Prudence being either conjugal and pa- 
ternal, or dominative and pofleflory ; we (hall, 
in the fird, only confider that which arifeth from 
what hath been faid, concerning the Inditution of 
Life. 

If you find, that you cannot, without much 
T rouble, live fingle; that you can patiently bear with 
a crofs Wife, and difobedient Children ; that you 
will not fo much as vex, to behold your Children 
crying before you ; that you (hall not be perplexed 
and didra&ed with various Sollicitudes, how to pro¬ 
vide all things requifite to a married Life, how to 
prevent all lnconveniencies, and the like: In this 
Cafe, to marry a Wife, and to beget Children, for 
whom you may provide with a conjugal and father¬ 
ly Prudence, is lawful. But unlefs you know your¬ 
felf to be fuch, you fee, by Marriage and Ifiue, how 
much you hinder the Happinefs of your Life, true 
T ranquility. 

4 T a Prefume 
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Prefume you may, of having a loving Wife, du- extorts from another, what 


tiful Children, Cares neither great nor many j, 
you can only prefume it, there is not any God will 
warrant the Succefs of your Preemption. Since 
therefore the Cale is hazardous, it is no Wifdom vo¬ 
luntarily to undergo the Venture, and throw your- 
felf into a Condition, out of which, fliould you af¬ 
terwards repent, you can never retire. 

I fay, voluntarily ; for fome Circumftance of 
Life may exa<£t, that though unwilling, you marry 
and beget Childrent ; as if your Condition be fuch, 
as that it requires ) ou to ferve your Country herein. 
For whereas fame pretend Propagation of the Species, 
to which we are : r. a manner obliged, certainly there 
i- no that there fhould be wanting fuch as 

v:!l m.ur. ..i.l pn create ; fo that fome few wife 
i' Icn ni..y be a.lowed to abltuin from tliis Employ- 

Hut ii' fome Calc, or certain Counfel, or Ne» 
celiity, cnfoice you to marry, you nrulf fo difpofe 
y our Who, as that flic may be loving to you, and a 
r.i. tn.r tn y«.ur C..;cs. h ou mult take fucli Care for 


Endeavour might provide for himfelf; <. 
old, fall lick, and die in want, which notYlitiic 
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w 'th little 

"" " . growing 

hinders the Tranquility of the Mind. 

Befides the things neceflary to the Ufes of Lif 
there may be others, which, according to the Con’ 
dition of the Perfon, Place, Time, mull be efteem" 
ed neceflary, and therefore not to be negfeaed. But 
our chiefell Care mult be for things requiflte to the 
Prevention of natural Indigence, without which * 
Nature herfelf would fuffer ; fuch is the Provifion n f 
Corn. Thofe who ftore their Houfes with Corn 
are to be commended above thofe, who adorn them 
with rich Furniture. I rejoice exceedingly, that 
lately in a ftrict Sirge, when many perifticd in our 
City by Famine, we were able to fuftain 


h Food (no Delicacies, bin 




dent Quantity of Beans)’ which we dilliibuted daily 
to eveiy one by 'I’ale. * 

CHAP. XI. 


your Children, as is partly prelcribed by Nature, 
which mill-antes us to love them as loon as horn, 
(common alio to Sheep, Wolves, and other living 
Creatines) partly by Prudence, which advifeth fo to 
bring them up, as ti.ev may tie obedient to the Laws 
of then Country, and delirous thcmfelvcs they may 
become wile. 

Neither is this Care to be taken for our own Chil¬ 
dren only, but likewife for the Children of our 
Friend-, especially if they are our Pupils; there being 
nothing more befeeming Fricndlhip, than to be a 
Guardian in the room of a Parent to thole whom our 
deceafed Friend entiiely loved, and hath left Orphans 
needing Protection. 

For the other kind, as having Slaves and Servants 
under us, (a Poflefliun, tho* neceflary, yet for the 
molt part not very pleafant) a wife Man mull take 
Order they grow net infolent and froward, that he 
mav behme himfelf mildly (as far as is fitting) to¬ 
wards them, and chaftife tl:e Dilobedient, remem- 
bring they are Men, with a kind of Unwillingnels, 
being ever ready to forgive, efpecially if they are dili¬ 
gent, not of an ill Dil’pofition. And not only this, 
t it if he find any inclined to Learning, (fuch as we 
had, paiticularlv .Hus) let him delight to further 
them, call them Friends, and Itudy Philofophy with 

As to his Ed ate, he mud take Care of it, and 
provide for the future, but lb, as without Coveteouf- 
l.cfs, and the Dcllre of growing rich ; of which 
hereafter. A wife Man muft not neglect his Eftate, 
becaufe it is his Livelihood; left, if that be con- 
fumed, and he want the Necellaries of Life, his 
Study ol Philofophy be hindred, whilll he either 
gains by Labour what might with little or no Pains 
have been preferved ; or begs, and by Importunity 


Civil Prudence. 

T ASTLY, as to civil Prudence we mud like- 
wife repeat what we infmuated concernin'* the 
Choice of a Courfe of Life. 

They who are naturally ambitious, defirous of 
Honour, aClive withal, and fit to manage puidick 
Affairs; as alfo they, w-hom the Quality of their 
Birth, or Fortune, and Opportunity invite, by an 
eafy Acceffion to publick Government, thofe Men 
may decline Quiet, and comply with their own Na¬ 
ture, by addicting themfelves to publick Government 
and an aClive Life. For their Difpofition is fuch, 
that a quiet Life gives them Trouble and Molefla- 
tion, whilft they obtain not what they defire. 

But they who either are naturally inclined to 
Quiet, or have fupprefs’d Ambition and Vanity by 
the Power of Rcafon ; or, having made Trial here¬ 
of, have efcapcd, as out of a Storm, or took Warn¬ 
ing by many eminent Precedents; thefe will jullly 
conceive, that Quiet is much the beft for them, anu 
that it is not convenient to exchange it for an active 
Life, unlels by chance fome Accident intervene in 
theCommonwcaltli,requiringtheirInduftry. Whence 
we conclude, that a wife Man muft not involve him- 
felf in publick Affairs, unlefs from fome intervening 
Neceflity. 

What e!fe ? Since he in purfuing Quiet, may 
far more eafily and fafely attain to that End, which 
the Ambitious aim at by Dangers and by Labours. 

For to fpcak of their Scope, there never wanted 
fome, who, to procure Security of Men (according 
to the Condition of Sovereignty and Rule, by which 
they commonly think it gNjned) have affedled to excel 
in Honour, and to become Nyftrious, thinking, that 
by this means, to attain a fecure -ssd--quletJtflar E - 
But 
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But if their Life be fecure and quiet, they have ac¬ 
quired the chief Good of Nature ; if not fecure and 
quiet, (as indeed it can hardly be) then have they loft 
it becaufe they fought that which is convenient to 
Nature in Dominion. 

But the wife Man’s Scope being the fame. Secu¬ 
rity and Tranquility of Life, by how much nearer a 
Way doth he arrive at that End, when flying the 
Troubles of civil Life, he ditedlly and immediately 
fettles himfelf in a moil profound Quiet, as in a Hill 
calm Haven ? Happy indeed, who knows. The 
chief Good and a Blefled Life confifts not in Sove¬ 
reignty or Power, not in numerous Wealth or Plen¬ 
ty, but in Indolence, Compofure of Affection, and 
Inch a Difpofition of Mind, as circumfcribing all 
tilings by the Boundaries of Nature, makes him, in 
being content with little, obtain that which they, 
who” rule over many, and poffcfs great Treafures, 
dcfpair ever to arrive at. 

Truly, if it be fit to fpeak of myfelf, I efteem it 
a 'Treat Happinefs that I was never engaged in the 
Factions of our City, and never ftudied to flatter and 
plead- the People. To what end fhould I, wlicnas, 
what I know, the People approve not; what the 
People approve, I know not ? That Metrodorus and 
I lived private, How far was it from doing us 
Harm, when amon^ the laige Goods enjoyed in nar¬ 
row Gardens, and in obfeure Mclite , Greece was fo 
far from knowing us, that (he had fcarce ever heard 
of us ? 

I faid, unlefs fomething intervene as to the Com¬ 
monwealth : Becaufe, if the Commonwealth Ihou’J 
fummon and really need our Aflillance, we fhou’d 
be inhuman, where we might benefit many, not to 
do it: Injurious alfo to ourfclves; for unlefs the Com¬ 
monwealth be fate, we cannot be what we moll de- 
firc, quiet. 

A wife Man therefore doth not, like fome, who 
prole fling Wifdom, have, through exceffive Pride, fo 
a reat ail Opinion of their own Judgment in civil Go- 
\ crinent, that they think they could equalize Lycur- 
y.j and Salon. 

But if he be defired to make Laws, and to pre- 
f. ribe a Form of Government, and the Offices of 
Magiftrates, he will not refufe it ; knowing that 
they who firft made Laws and Ordinances, and 
conftitutcd Government and Magiftracy in Cities, 
fettled Life in a fecure and quiet Condition : For if 
that be taken away, vve fliall live like Beads, and 
every Man devour the next he meets with. 

And if he be called to the Supreme Power, to go¬ 
vern the Commonwealth according to the Laws and 
Form of Government already eftablilhed, he fliall 
nut refule; knowing that tho’ the thing itfell is for 
the mod part full of Hazard, yet a wife Man may 
have fuch Regard to all things, and fuch a pro¬ 
vident Care of all, as that little of Fortune, as I laid 
before, fliall intervene to him ; but the greatell 


things, and fuch as are of the moll Concernment be 
managed by his Advice and Condudl. He will firft 
take Cate, that the weaker fort of Men, difeharging 
their Duty towards' the more powerful, be neither 
opprefled by them, nor permitted to want thofe Ne- 
ceflaries of Life wherewith the others abound ; it 
being the End of every Society and Common¬ 
wealth, that by mutual Affiftance the Lives of all 
be fafe, and as happy as is poffible. 

Laftly, if he be fummoned by his Prince, and fome 
Occafion require, that he ferve him either with his 
Advice or Help, neither fliall he refufe this ; know¬ 
ing that as it is, not only more honourable, but 
more pleafant to give than to receive a Benefit ; it is 
as the moft honourable, fo the moll pleafant tiling to 
oblige a Prince who confers fo many Obligations ou 
others. Hitherto of Prudence. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Temperance in gdural. 

N EXT follows Temperance, the fiifl Part, as 
we faid, of Honcfty, and which feems to con¬ 
tain the greatell Share of what is honed and decent. 
For it being the Office of Temperance to fupprels 
the Mind when it delires, as of Fortitude to exalt 
it when it fears ; it is elleemed lefs undecent to be 
dejected by Pufilanimity, than exalted by Defile; 
and therefore to refill Dcfire, is more decent than 
to oppofe Fear. 

Concerning Temperance, we mull firft obferve, 
that it is defired not for its own fake, but for that it 
procureth Plcafure, that is, brings Peace to the Minds 
of Men, pleafing and (bottling them with a kind of 
Concord. For it being employed in moderating De- 
fires, and confequently in advifing, that in things 
to be purfued or avoided, wc foliow Reafun, it is not 
enough that we judge what is to be done or not to 
be done, but we mull fix upon that which Is judged. 

But moft Men, not able to hold and keep what 
they have refolved oil, being vanquilhed and debili¬ 
tated by the Appearance of a prefent Plcafure, refign 
themfelves to the Fetters of Lull, not forefeeing 
what will follow ; and hereupon for a fmall unne- 
ceflary Pleafure, which might otherwife have been 
procured, or wholly wanted without incurring Pain, 
they fall into great Sicknefles, Loffes, and Infamy, 
and many times into the Penalties of Law. 

But they who fo enjoy Pleafures as that no Pain 
fliall enfue, and who preferve their Judgment con- 
llant, nor are overcome by Pleafure, to the doing of 
what they know ought not to be done ; thefe Men 
obtain the greatell Pleafure, by pretermitting Plea¬ 
fure : They alfo many times futfer fome Pain to pre¬ 
vent falling into greater. 

Hence it is underllood, that Temperance is to be 
defired, not for that it avoids fome Pleafures, but 
becaufe 
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becaufe he who refrains from them declines Trou¬ 
bles ; which being avoided, he obtains greater Plea- 
fures. Which it fo doth, as that the Action be¬ 
comes honeft and decent ; and we may clearly under- 
fland, that the fame Men may be Lovers both of 
Pleafure and of Decency, and that fuch as efteem and 
pra£life all Virtues, perform for the mod part thole 
Actions, and attain thofe Ends, as that by them it is 
manifeft, how odious to all Men Cruelty is, and 
how amiable Goodnels and Clemency; and that 
thofe very things which ill Men moll delire and aim 
at, happen alfo to the Good. 

Now, forafmuch as of the Defires about which 
Temperance is employed, lome are natural, others 
vain ; and of the natural, fome necefiary, others not 
necefiary (to oinit, that, of the necefiary) fome per¬ 
tain fimply to Life, as that of Meat and Drink, and 
the Pleafure which confills in Motion ; others to Fe¬ 
licity itfelf (as that of Indolence and Tranquility, or 
liable Pleafure •.) It is manifeft, that not without 
good Caufe, we in our Phyfiology, diflinguilhed De- 
fires into three kinds, fome both natural and necef- 
fary ; others natural but not necefiary; others nei¬ 
ther natural nor necefiary, but vain, or ariling from 
vain Opinion. 

And forafmuch as we faid, that thole are natural 
and necefiary, which unlefs they be fatisfied, caufe 
Damage and Pain in the Body } it is evident that 
thofe which infer no Damage nor Pain, tho’ not fa¬ 
tisfied, yet are accompanied will, earned and vehe¬ 
ment Inftigations, arc fuch not by Neccflity, but 
vain Opinions; and tho’ they have fome Beginning 
from Nature, yet their Diffufion and Excels they 
have not from Nature, but from the Vanity of 
Opinions, which render Men woife than Bealls, that 
are not obnoxious to fuch Diffufion or Excels. Like- 
wife, that fuch Defires are not only not necefiary, 
bat not natural, may be proved ; for that they have 
a Diffluent, exccfflve Appetition, very hardly or 
never to be fatisfied ; and are, for the moll part, 
juftly efteemed Caufes of Harm. 

But to difeourfe of fome chief kinds of Tempe¬ 
rance, according to fome chief kinds of Defires, we 
may make Choice of Sobriety oppofed to Gluttony, 
or the exccfflve Defire of Meat and Drink ; Con¬ 
tinence to Lull, or the unbi idled Dcfire of Coition ; 
Mildnefs, to Anger or Delire of Revenge ; Mode- 
fty, ta Ambition or Defire of Honour ; Modera¬ 
tion, to Avarice or Defire of Riches ; and lallly, in 
refpecl of the Affinity betwixt Defire and Hope, 
Mediocrity, which confills betwixt Hope and Defpe- 
ration of the future. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of Sobriety oppejite to Gluttony. 

TT can hardly be exprefied, how great a good So- 

briety is, which reduceth us to a thin, fimple, and 
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fpare Diet, teaching how 1 /ttle that is which Nature 
requires, and clearly lhewing, that theNeceffities fh e 
lies under may be abundantly fatisfied with things 
light, and eafily provided, as Barley Cakes, Fruits, 
Herbs, and Water. 3 

Far thefe b things being every where to be had , and 
having the fimple Nature of moiji and dry , moiji Ali¬ 
ments fujficiently remove the Trouble of the Body arifmg 
from want of Sujlenance. Whatever is mere than this 
amounts to Luxury, and concerns only the Satifaaim 
of a Defire, which neither is neccjfary, nor cccafioned 
by any thing, the Want whereof doth neceffarily infer 
any Offence to Nature ; but partly for that the Want of 
fomewhat is born with Impatience ; partly, for that 
there is Prefumption of an abfolute Delight without 
Mixture of any Trouble ; partly , (to /peak in Jhort,) 
for that there are vain and falfe Opinions inherent in 
the Mind, which feme neither for the fupplying of any 
natural Defeat, nor tend to the Acquifition of any thing, 
by the Want of which, the Frame of the Body would be 
diffolved. 

Thofe very things which are ready at hand, abun¬ 
dantly fujfice to fupply all Nature's Wants, and they 
are fuch as partly for their Simplicity, partly for their 
Slightncfs, are eafily made ready. He, for Example, 
who feeds on Flejh , needs other things inanimate to eat 
with it ■, whereas he, who is content with inanimate , 
needs but half fo much as the other , and fujiains him- 
Jelf with what is eafily got, and cheaply drifts'd. 

There are four Benefits arifing from Sobriety 1 ; 
the firft, that to accullom ourfclves to a fimple Diet 
brings and preferves Health: For it is fumptuous 
Fealling and Variety of Meats, which begets, exaf- 
perates, and continues Crudities, Head-aches, Rheums, 
Gouts, Fevers, and other Difeafes; not plain and 
fimple Food, which Nature makes both necefiary 
and wholfome, and not only to other Animals, but 
even to Man himfelf, who yet depraves them by his 
Exorbitancy, and corrupts them by fuch Delicates, 
as which while he affects he affedts only his own De- 
llrudlion. 

Therefore if we are wife, d Let us beware of that 
Meat which we muji defire and long for ; but as foon 
as we have had it, find it was pleafant to us, only to 
our Harm : Such are all cojlly and lufeious Meats ; 
whence the eating Flelh is lels to be approved, as 
being rather prejudicial to Health than wholfome; as 
may be argued ; becaufe * Health is preferved by the 
fame Means whereby it is recovered ; but it is manifeft 
that it is recovered by a thin Diet and Abjlinence from 
Flejh. 

Neither is it any wonder, that the ordinary fort of 
Men conceive the eating of Flejh to conduce much to 
Health ; f for they, in like manner think T that the 
Way to preferve Health is to wallow in Pleafures, even 
the Venereal j whereof nevertbelefs there is none benefits 
any Man, and it is well if it hurt not . 

The 
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The fecond i», that it makes a Man ready and 
quick in the Offices necejfary to Life. For if you look 
upon the Functions of the Mind, it preferves her Se¬ 
renity, Acutenefs, Vigor; if upon the Functions of 
the Body, it keeps it found, adtive, and hardy: But 
Repletion, Over-fatiety, Surfeiting and Drunken- 
nefs, cloud the Mind, make it blunt and languid ; 
the Body difeafed, unadtive, and burthenfome. What, 

I pray, can you expedi extraordinary from that Man, 
whofe Limbs are unweildy, his Knees feeble, his 
Tongue faltring, his Head fwimming, his Eyes full 
of Rheum, his Mouth of the Hic-up, Brawling, 
and Clamour ; and all this, through Excefs of Wine. 

Certainly a wife Man, who ought to content him- 
felf with a Hetnina of fmall Wine, or to efteem the 
next Water he comes at to be the mod pleafant of 
all Drinks, will be tar from fpending the Night in 
Drunkennefs; and as far from fluffing himfelf with 
Meats that are high, or burthening his Stomach with 
fuch as are lufeious and grofs, who ought to be con¬ 
tent with the molt fimple, even the very free. Gifts 
of Nature. 

“ Indeed fuch fimple and flender Diet will not 
“ make a Man as ftrong as Milo, nor conducctb 
“ abfolutely to an intenfe Corroboration of the Body; 
“ hut neither doth a wife Man need fuch intenfe 
“ Strength, feeing his Employment confifts in Cmi- 
“ temptation, not in an a&ive and petulant kind of 
“ Life.” 

The third Benefit is, that “ if lometimes theTa- 
“ hie happen to be more plenteoully furnilh’d, we 
“ (hall come much better prepar’d to tafle what it 
“ yields. Not but that homely Fare affords as much 
Delight as fumptuous Feaits, when Hunger, which 
in want of Food troubleth us, is fatisfy’d, (for Bar¬ 
ley-cakes and Water are highly plealant, if taken 
only when we hunger and thirtt;) but becaufe they 
who are daily accuilom’d to more coftly Viands are 
not fo fenfible of their Sweetnefs, by reafon of their 
beingalmoft continually cloy’d with them; as a wife 
Man is, who the better to relifh them brings along 
with him a Tafte prepar’d by mean Diet. In like 
manner it comes to pals, that he, if at any time he 
chance to be prefent at publick Spectacles, is taken 
with them more fenfibly than are others. 

What I affirm concerning the coarfeft Meat and 
Drink, that it affords no lefs Pleafure than thegreat- 
eft Delicates, cannot be deny’d by any but by him 
who deceivcth himfelf with vain Opinions. Who 
obferves not, that they only enjoy Magnificence 
with greatell Pleafure, who lcaft need it; who never 
hath tailed coarfe Bread and Water, preffed with 
Hunger and Third? For my own part, when I 
eat coarfe Bread and drink Water, or fometimes 
augment my Commons with a little Cytheridian 
Cbecfe, (when I have a mind to feaft extraordinarily) 

I take great Delight in it, and bid defiance to thofe 
Pleafules which accompany the ufual Magnificence 
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of Feafts ; fo that if I have but Bread, or Barley- 
Cakes and Water, 1 am furnifh’d to contend even 
with Jove himfelf in Point of Felicity. 

Shall I add, that “ Magnificence of Feafts, and 
« Variety of Dilhes, not only not free the Mind 
“ ftom Perturbation, but not fo much as augment 
“ the Pleafure of the Body ; forafmuch as this alfo, 
“ when that Trouble is removed, hath found its 
“ End. For Example; the eating ofFlefh (which 
“ we lately inftanc’d) neither takes away any thing 
“ particularly that is a Trouble to Nature, nor per- 
“ forms any thing which would occafion Trouble, 
“ not fulfilled. But it hath a forc’d Delight, and 
“ perhaps mingled with that which is contrary to 
“ thefe; for it conduceth little to long Life, and 
“ fervetb only to Variation of Pleafures; like vene- 
“ real Pleafures, and the drinking of foreign Winer, 
“ witliout which Nature or Life may well fubfift : 
“ For thofe things, without which it cannot fubfift, 
“ are moft compendious, and may be obtained eafi- 
“ ly without Breach of Jufticc, Liberality andTran- 
“ quility. 

“ Neither is it any matter whether the ordinary 
“ fort of Men be of this Belief, or not, fince Petu- 
“ lancy and Intemperance abound in fuch Perfons, 
“ fo that we need not fear, but there will be thofe 
“ who will feed on Flelh. For though all Men 
“ had the beft and right Judgment of things, yet 
“ would there be no need of Fowling or F owlers, 
“ ot Filhers, or Swine-herds ; thefe Animals, liv— 
“ mg by themfelves, free and without a Keeper, 
“ would in a fhort time be deftroyed by others prey- 
“ ing upon them, and fupprefling the Vaftnefs of 
“ their increafe, as happens to infinite others which 
“ Men eat not. But fince there reigneth always a 
“ multiplicious, or rather univerfal Folly amongft 
“ Men, there will never be wanting an innume- 
“ rable Company of Gluttons to feed on thefe.” 

Laftly, the fourth Benefit, is, that “ it renders 
“ us fearlefs of Fortune.” For they only muft 
ftand in awe of Fortune, who being accuftom’d to 
live fumptuoufly, conceive theirLives cannot be ether- 
wife than moft miferabie, unlefs they are able to 
fpend Pounds, and Talents every Dav. Whence it 
happens, that fuch Men are for the moft Part fubiecl 
to a troublefome Life, and often commit Rapines, 
Murders, and the like Villainies. But he who is 
content with coarfe Food, as Fruits and Sallads, who 
is fatisfied with Bread and Water, who hath confin’d 
his Defire within thefe, what can he fear from For¬ 
tune ? For who fo diftrefs’d, that he cannot cafily 
meet with Beans, Pulfe, Herbs, Fruits? As for 
Water, what need I mention it? 

For my own part truly (that I may with Mo- 
defty inftance myfelf) 1 am content, and highly 
pleas'd with the Plants and Fruits of my own little 
Gardens; and will that this Infcription be fet over 
the Gate, Stranger, here you may Jlay ; here the fu- 
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treme Good is Pleafu , „ 

Houfe is kofpitable, friendly, and. will entertain you 
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the MaJIer of this little Whence itcomes,that (as wefaid before) for a Plea¬ 


fure, which is but Ihort, little, and not neceflary, 
and which might either have been obtained other- 
wife, or quite let alone. Men expofe themfelves to 
great Pain, and fad Repentance. 

Befides, to be incontinent, to refign up ourfelves 

. r , T,„ _ j' ~ to this one kind of Pleafure, were to defraud our- 

c ” w„ old, finding by Ac in U* n,^ .in,e nf o,h„ P fc ,fi, ra , „,ny ,„d 

in tills rieai L f ■ n t n obolus a great ; which he enjoys, who lives continently ac¬ 
count that my V‘ct™ounK not fully to Mgjfra ^ ^ ^ He fo applies himfeIf t< / Wh , 

bate fbmewhat even ^f that, to make trial whether I dom, as that he neither blunts his Mind nor excru- 
want any thing of full and M .Pleafure or how *£* Btrfy^ndd?Jn2Sei i 'l!; 


Polenta, and' afford you Water plentifully, and 
will ask you, How you like your Entertainment ? 
Thefe little Gardens invite not Hunger, but fatisfy it ; 
xcreafe Thirjl with Drinks, but extingui/h it with 


fedlions ; and for his Body, he neither enervates it, 
nor vexeth it with Difeafes, nor torments it with 
Pains. And thus he attains the chief Good, which 
(as I faid) is not gotten by keeping Company with 
Boys or Women, not having a Table plenteoufly 
furnifhed with Choice of Fifh or Fowl. 

Yet there is no reafon any one, from this Com¬ 
mendation of general Abftinence from venereal De¬ 
lights, fhould infer, that therefore a Man ought to 
abllain even from lawful Marriage. What our 
Judgment is of that Particular, we have formerly 
declar’J. I fhall only add, that whereas I faid, 
Love is not fent from the Gods, it gives us to un- 
derftand, that if a Man hath no Children by his 
Wife, he mull not attribute it to the Anger of Cu- 


much, and whether it be worth great Labour. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Continence, oppofite to Lujl. 

M Oreover, Continence or Abftinence from ve¬ 
nereal Pleafures is a great Virtue; for the Ufe 
of them, as I faid formerly, doth never benefit, and 
it is well if it hurts not. 

Certainly to ufe them intemperately, is to make 
a Man dellitute of Vigor, anxious with Cares, pain¬ 
ful with Difeafes, and of fhort Continuance. Where¬ 
fore a wife Man mull ftand upon his Guard, and 

nnf fi.ft'er himfelf to be cauaht with Love ; far from - ,, , ,, 

conceiving Love to be fomething fent from the Gods »d or Venus, or hope to become a father by Ye 
. above,' and therefore to be cherifhed. layers; and Sacrifices, rather than by natural Re- 

And that a Man may be leaft fubiect thereto, and medies. .. .. . - 

want the chief Excitements to venereal Delights, 1 fhall add, that a wife Man ought not to live a - 
' , -v ,u_„ r,,,„ Ihir-r of which we ter the manner of the Cynicks, or to behave himfelf 

for*Excclj in eating caufeth abundance with fuch Immodefty as they fhew in publick. F or 
of hat Humour which is the Food and Fuel of whilft they plead they follow Nature, and reprehend 
Love’s Fire The next Antidotes are, an honeft and deride us, for efteem.ng it obfeene and diftionelt 
Vn n'ovment AiheciaKv the Study of Wifdom) and to call things which arc not difhoneft by their Names, 
Mcuh T-n upon the Inconveniences to which they, but things which are indeed difhoneft we call by their 
who fuffer themfelves to be tranfported with Love, proper Names ; as to rob, to cozen, to commit A- 
" .. ... dultery, are difhoneft indeed, but not obfeene in 

UrC 'rt^‘(.‘ -.t Inconveniences which attend Love of Name ; whereas to perform the A (ft of Generation 

w ,m L .ri Hove a-e Ccn'umption of Strength, is honeft inDeed, but obfeene in Name; and ajiedge 

Decay of Induftry,’ Ruin of Lilate, Mortgages and divers other_ Arguments againft .Modefty : I hey 
Forfeitures, Lof- of Reputation. And while the 
Feet wear Siiyisiipi E.. hi 11s, the Fingers Emeralds, 
i.-.e Bodv other Ornament.-, the Mind, in the mean 
time confeious to itfelf, is full of Reinorfe, for that 
{he lives idlv, and fullers good Years to be loft, and 
ke, winch it were caly to inllance. 


feeni not fufficiently to confider, that tliey live 
civil Society, not in the Fields like wild Bealls, and 
therefore ought not to follow Nature exactly. 

For, fiom the Time that we enroll’d our Names 
in a Society, Nature commands that we obferve the 

wcie tan __ Laws and Cuftoms of that Society ; to the end ; that 

' • -. "hV.tioln "vVhat Iil doth it not draw participating of the common Goods, we draw no 
uTo n a “\I : i n to t | le Company of a Woman Evil upon ourfelves: Such as is (befides all otherPu- 

prohibited to him Ly the Laws r Doubt left, a wile liilhments) 


lou-jh t 


1 Soilc 


it happening, for tin 
tempt fuch things ; 
fail’d, banifh’d, or 


1 thinking of fuch a thing; 
ter him from it, to reflect upon 
vi.ieh ft nccefiary to Precaution 
ireat Dangers which intervene ; 
■ moft part, that they who at- 
te wounded, murther’d, impri- 
t.fi'er loine great Punifhments. 


■ery Infamy or Ignominy which at¬ 
tends Impudence, or the want of fuch Modefty as is 
preferibed by the Cuftoms and Manners of the So¬ 
ciety wherein we live; and from which, in the 
Voice, the Countenance, and Behaviour, that mo¬ 
del! Refpect, which is defervedly commended by all, 
is denominated. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, I add, that it not a little conduceth as to 
Modefty in particular, fo to all kinds of Continen- 
cy, to abftain from Mufick and Poetry, for that 
their pleafing Songs and Airs are no other than In¬ 
centives to Luft. 

Hence is our Maxim, That a wife Man only can 
treat of Mufick and Poetry aright, and according to 
Virtue. For others, eafily taken with the Allure¬ 
ments of both, indulge to both ; only the wife Man, 
duly forefeeing the Harm that would enfue, calls 
them away j declaring that Mufick is, amongft other 
things, an Allurement to drink, an Exhaufter of 
Money, a Friend to Idlenefs, conducing nothing to 
good, honeft, and generous Works; that Poetry 
hath always made Men prone to all forts of Vices, 
efpecially to Lull, even by the Examples of the 
Gods themfelves, whom it introduceth inflamed 
with Anger, and raging with Luft ; and reprefents 
not only their Wars, Conflicts, Wounds, Hatred, 
Difcords, Diflentions, Births, Deaths ; but alfo their 
Complaints, Lamentations, Imprifonments, Coition 
with mortal Children of immortal Parents, and the 
like j which certainly fober Men would abhor. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Meeknefs eppoftte to Anger. 

M Oreover, Lenity or Meeknefs, whereunto are 
reduced Clemency and Pity, is'fo excellent an 
Antidote againft Anger, or Defire of Revenge, that 
it is efteemed a moft eminent V irtue ; inafmuch as 
Anger, efpecially if exceflive, caufeth Madnefs for 
the time. For by Anger the Mind is heated and 
darken’d, the Eyes fparkling with Fire, the Bread 
ready to burft with Rage, the Teeth gnalhing, the 
Voice choaked, the Hairs Handing an End, the 
Face glowing, and diftorted with menacing Looks, 
horrid and ugly to behold, fo that the Mind leems 
to have loft the Command of herfelf, and to have 
forgotten all Decency. But Lenity cures the Mind, 
or rather preferves it found ; fo that it is neither mo¬ 
ved in itfelf, nor is there any Eruption of Paflion in¬ 
to the Body, that may caufe the lead Undecency. 

Now Anger being commonly kindled, and fet on 
fire, by Opinion of l'ome Injury receiv’d ; but Men 
are injur’d through Hatred, Envy, or Contempt; 
how can a wife Man fo bear an Injury, as to behave 
himfelf with Lenity and Sweetnefs towards thofe who 
did it ? By fubmitting himfelf to the Government of 
right Reafon ; whereby (as I formerly faid) he muft 
fortify himfelf againft Fortune. For he accounts an 
Injury among things of Chance, and difcreetly con- 
fiiiers it is not in his Power to make other Men juft, 
and free from Paflion ; and therefore is as little mo¬ 
ved at Injuries done to him by Men, as at the In¬ 
commodities or Lofles which happen by Accidents of 
Fortune, or by any other Caufe above, beyond his 
own Power. 
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He is not, for Example, troubled at the great 
Heats or Colds of the Seasons of the Year, becaufei* 
is the Nature of the Seafons in their Viciflitudes, 
which he cannot alter. In like manner, neither is 
he troubled at the Injuries which difhoneft and mali¬ 
cious Men do to him; becaufe in doing fo, they aft 
according to their own Natures; and to make them 
do otherwife, and to change their Natures, is not in 
his Power. Befides, he conceives it not agreeable to 
Reafon and Wifdom to add Ill to Ill, (to add unto 
the Harm which happens to him from without. Per¬ 
turbation within by Opinion) or becaufe another 
Man would afHift his Mind with Vexation, he 
Ihould be fo foolifh as to admit that Vexation, and 
further the ill Defigns of his Enemy upon him. 

Yet is it fit that a wife Man take fuch Care of his 
Reputation, as not to become contemptible; fince 
there are fome Pleafures that arife from a good 
Name, fome Troubles from an ill, and the Con¬ 
tempt that follows it: But he muft take care of his 
Reputation, not fo much by revenging Injuries, or 
being offended at thofe that do them, as by living 
well and innocently, giving no Man a juft Caufe of 
Contumely or Malediftion. To do thus, is in our 
Power; not, to hinder another from exercifing his 
own Malice. 

Whence, if one that bears you Ill-will, and is 
your profefs’d Enemy, £hall demand any thing of 
you, you muft not deny him, provided what he de¬ 
mand be lawful, and you are nothing the lefs fecure 
from him : he differs not from the Dog, and there¬ 
fore muft be appeafed with a Morfel. Neverthelefs, 
nothing is better or fafer than to confront his Malice 
with Innocence of Life, and the Security of your own 
Confcience, and withal to (hew that you are above 
Injury. 

Efpecially feeing it may fo happen, that a wife 
Man (as I faid before) may be arraign’d, and fufFer 
not only Injury, but Calumny, Accufation, Con¬ 
demnation: Even then he confiders, that to live 
well and virtuoufly is in his Power, but not to fall 
into the Hands of envious, unjuft Perfons; not to 
be unjuftly accufed by them ; not to be fentenced by 
unrighteous Judges, is not in his Power. He there¬ 
fore is not angry, either with the Accufers, Witnef- 
fes, or Judges; but confiding in a good Confcience, 
lofeth nothing of his Lenity and Tranquility ; and 
efteeming himfelf to be atxne this Chance, he looks 
upon it undaunted, and behaves himfelf in his Trial 
boldly, and with Courage. 

Let not aiiy objeft, that what I here advifc con¬ 
cerning Lenity, is repugnant to what I foi merly 
faid of the chailifing of Servants ; for I limited Ca¬ 
ff igation only to the Refraftory and Perverfe. It is 
manifeft, that Punifliment ought to be infi.cled on 
Offenders, as well in a private Family, a; in a Com¬ 
monwealth ; and that as a Prince or Mag ill rate 
panilbeth the Offences of his Subjefts witiiout Anger, 
4 U lo 
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fo the Father of a Family may without Anger, 
punifh the Faults of his Servants. 

Moreover, a wife Man mull not only bear Inju¬ 
ries, nor only pardon them mildly, but even kindly 
encourage and congratulate him, who betakes him- 
felf to abetter Courfe. For fince the Beginning of 
Reformation is to know our Fault, therefore mud 
this Gratulation and Encouragement be given to the 
penitent Offender, that, as he is affe&ed with Hor¬ 
ror at this Knowledge of his Crime, fo the Ex¬ 
cellence and Beauty of that which he ought to have 
done, and thenceforward muff do, may be fully re- 
prefented to him, and the Love of it increafe daily in 
him. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Modejiy , eppfitt to Ambition. 

A S concerning Modejiy , there needs little more to 
be faid, than what we formerly declared, when 
we fhew’d it was not the part of a wile Man to af- 
fedt high Offices, or Honours in a Common-wealth, 
hot rather fo to contain himfelf, as to live in fome 
private Corner: Wherefore, here I {hall once more 
give the fame Counfel, which I give to all my Friends. 
Live clofe, or private, (provided no Neceflities of 
the Common-wealth requireotherwife) for even Ex¬ 
perience teacheth, that he hath lived well, who hath 
well concealed himfelf. 

It is but too frequently feen, that they who climb 
up to the Top of Honour, are caff down by Envy, 
as with a Thunder-bolt, and then too late acknow¬ 
ledge that it is much better, quietly to obey, than by 
laborious climbing up the narrow Path of Ambition, 
to aim at Command and Sovereignty, and to arrive 
there, where nothing can be expedted, but a great 
and dangerous Precipitation. Beftdes, are not they, 
whom the common People gaze upon with Admira¬ 
tion, glittering with Titles and Honours, the moft 
unhappy of all Men, for that their Breads aregnawn 
with weighty and troublefome Cares? You muff not 
imagine that fuch Perfons live quiet and fecure in 
mind ; for it is impoffible, but that they who are fear¬ 
ed by many, fhouid tliemfelves fear many. 

And though you fee them fend out great Navies, 
command Legions, compaflcd with Guards, yet 
you muff not think they live all quiet, or indeed do 
stall partake of any true Pleafure, for all thefe things 
arc ridculous Pageantry and Dreams. Fears and 
Cares are not afraid of the Noife of Arms, nor Hand 
in awe of the Brightnefs of Gold, or Splendor of 
Purple, but boldly intrude amongft Princes and Poten¬ 
tates, and, like the Vulture, which the Poets talk of, 
gnaw and prey on their Hearts. 

Neither mud you think, that the Body is any 
thing the better for this, fince you fee that Fevers go 
away nothing the fooner, if you lye in a Bed of Ty- 
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rian Purple, in a Chamber furnifhed with rich Ta- 
pedry, than under a plain homely Coverlet; and that 
we take no harm by the want of purple Robes, em¬ 
broidered with Gold and Pearl, as long as we have a 
coarfe plain Garment fufficient to keep away the 
Cold. And what, if, being chearful and contented 
with Rags and a Bed of Straw, you fhouid inftruft 
Men how vain thofe are, who with adonilh’d and 
turbulent Minds gape and third after the Trifles of 
Magnificence, not underftanding how few and fmall 
thofe things are which make a happy Life ? Believe 
me, that which you {hall fay v/ill appear far more 
magnificent and high, being delivered from aMatrafs 
covered with coarfe Cloth ; for it is not only fpoken 
but pra&ifed. 

Though your Houfe fliine not with Silver and 
Gold, refound not with Mufick, hath not any gold¬ 
en Images of Boys holding Tapers to light you at 
your nightly Revels and Banquets ; truly, it is not a 
whit led pleafant to repofe yourfelf on the foft Grafs 
by a purling Stream, underneath a fpreading Tree, 
and efpecially in the Spring, at what time the Fields 
are befprinkled with Flowers, the Birds entertain you 
with their Mufick, the Wed Wind fans you, and 
Nature herfelf fmiles on you. 

Why therefore fhouid any Man, that may live 
thus in his own Fields and Garden, purfue Honour; 
and not rather modedly redrain his Defires within 
this Compafs: For to aim at Glory by Oftentation 
of Virtue, Science, Eloquence, Nobility, Wealth, 
Attendants, Attire, Beauty, Mein, and the like, is 
a ridiculous Vanity : In all thefe, Modedy requires 
no more than that we tranfgrefs not Decency 
through Rudicity, Stupidity, or Negligence. It is 
(as I faid) equally bafe and abjedl, to grow infolent, 
upon Pofleflion of thefe, as to be cad down at their 
Lofs. 

Hereupon a wife Man, if he happen to have the 
Images or Statues of his Ancedors, or other Per¬ 
fons, will be far from taking Pride in them, orlhew- 
ing them as Badges of Honour; yet on the other fide, 
he will not negledt them, but place and keep them 
carefully in his Gallery. 

In like manner, neither will he be felicitous about 
his own Funeral, or give order that it be performed 
magnificently. He will only confider what may be 
beneficial and pleafant to his Succeflors, knowing, 
that as for himfelf or his dead Body, it is all one what 
becomes of it. For to propagate Vanity even beyond 
Death is Madnels; and fuch alfo is the Fancy of thofe 
who would not that their dead Bodies {hould be de¬ 
voured by wild Beads. For, if that be an ill, mud 
it not be very bad to have them burnt, embalmed, 
and immerfed in Honey, to grow cold and ftiff un¬ 
der a Marble-done, to be prefled and confumed with 
Earth ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of Moderation, oppofite to Avarice. 

T H E next is Moderation, or that Difpofition of 
Mind by which a Man is contented with little, 
and than which he cannot have a greater Good. To 
be content with little is the greateft Wealth in the 
World, forafmuch as a mean Eftate proportion’d to 
the Law of Nature is great Riches. To have where¬ 
withal to prevent Hunger, Thirft, and Cold, is a 
Felicity equal to that of the Divinity ; and who 
poflefles fo much, and defires no more, however 
the World may eftcem him poor, is the richeft 

^How iweet a thing is this Poverty, chearfiil and 
contented with what is enough, that is, with thofe 
Riches of Nature which fuffice to preferve from Hun¬ 
ger, Thirft, and Cold? Truly, feeing the Riches 
of Nature are finite and eafy to be had, but thofe 
that are coveted out of vain Opinions, are without 
meafure and infinite, we ought to be thankful to kind 
Nature, for making thofe things neceflary that are 
eafy to be had, and thofe that are hard to be got, un- 

neceflary. 

“ And fince it behoves a wife Man to hope he (hall 
“ never, as long as he lives, want Neceffaries, doth 
(i not the eafy Acquifition of thefe cheap and com- 
« mon things abundantly cherifhthat Hope? Where- 
« as, on the contrary, things of Magnificence afford 
« him not the like Hope. And this is the Reafon 
« why ordinary Men, though they have great Pof- 
« ieilions, yet as if they feared thofe might fail them, 
« labour ftill to heap up more, never thinking their 
Store compleat. 

“ This may teach us to content ourfelves with 
« the moft fimple things, and fuch as are eafily got- 
“ ten; remembring that not all the Wealth in the 
“ World put together is able in the leaft meafure to 
« allay the Perturbation of the Mind; whereas things 
« that are mean, ordinary, and eafy to be had, re¬ 
st move that Indigence which is incommodious to 
« the Body, and befides are fuch that the thought of 
« parting with them is nothing grievous to him who 
refle&s upon Death.” 

Miferable indeed are the Minds of Men, and their 
Hearts blind, inafmuch as they will not fee that Na¬ 
ture dictates nothing more to them than this, that 
they fupply the Wants of the Body, and withal en¬ 
joy a well pleafed Mind, without Fear or Trouble; 
not that they fhould employ their whole Life in fcra- 
ping together that which is neceflary to Life, and 
that with fuch Greedinefs as if they were to outlive 
Death, never thinking how deadly a Cup, from 
our very Birth, we are defign’d to pledge. 

What though thofe things which are purely necef- 
fary, and in refpcdt whereunto no Man is poor, yield 
not the Delights which vulgar Minds dote on ? Na- 
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ture wants them not, and yet fhe ceafeth not to af¬ 
ford real and fincere Pleafures, in the Fruition of 
thofe mean and fimple things, as we already have 
declared. Whence a wife Man is fo indifferently 
affedted towards thofe things, for whofe fake Money 
is coveted, (to fupply the daily Expences of Love 
and Ambition) as that being at a great diftance from 
them all, he hath no reafon either to defire or care 
for Money. 

Whereas I fa id, that the Riches which are covet¬ 
ed through Opinions, have not any Meafure or 
Bound, the Reafon is, that though Nature is fatisfied 
with little, yet vain Opinion, ufhering in Defire, 
always thinks of fomething which we have not, and, 
as if it were really needful, dire&s the Defire to that 
thing. Whence it happens, that he who is not fa¬ 
tisfied with a little, can never have enough ; but the 
more Wealth he hath, the more he conceives him- 
felf to be in want. 

Wherefore feeing there can never be want of a lit¬ 
tle, a wife Man, poffefling that little, ought to efteem 
it great Riches, becaufe therein is no Want; where¬ 
as other Riches, how great foever in efteem, are in¬ 
deed fmall, becaufe they want Multiplication to In¬ 
finity. Whence it follows, that he who thinks not 
what he pofleffeth is fufficient and plenteous, though 
he werS Matter of the whole World, would yet be 
miferable. For Mifery is the Companion of Want, 
and the fame vain Opinion which firft per fuaded him, 
that his own Eftate was not fufficient, will continue 
to perfuade him, that one World is not fufficient, 
but that he wants more and more to Infinity. 

Would you then make a Man rich ? Know, 
that it muft be done, not by adding to his Riches, 
but by detracting from his Defires. For when, ha¬ 
ving cut off all vain and fuperfluous Defires, he (hall 
compofe himfelf to the Rules of Nature, and covet 
no more than fhe requires, then (hall he find him¬ 
felf to be rich indeed, becaufe he (hall then find that 
he wants nothing. Whence alfo this fhould be in¬ 
culcated to him. If you live according to Nature, 
you fhall never be poor ; but if according to Opini¬ 
on, never rich. Nature defires little. Opinion in¬ 
finite. 

Certainly this Difpofition or Faculty of the Mind, 
whereby a Man, moderating himfelf, cuts off from 
his Defires whatfoever is not neceflary to Nature, and 
contents himfelf with fuch things as are moft fimple 
and eafy to be got; this Difpofition, 1 fay, begets 
that Security which is found in a quiet Retirement, 
and Avoidance of the Multitude: moreover, by it, 
even he who lives with much Company wants no 
more, than he who lives alone. 

Hence alfo it proceeds, that whofoever endeavours 
to beget a Confidence and Security to himfelf out of 
external things, the bell way that may be, feeks afj 
ter things poflible to be got, as being not um'uitable 
to him: but the impoflible he efteems unluitable. 

4 U 2 Befides, 
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Befides, even of the poflible, there are many which and thofe being uncertain, they are perpetually 
he attains not; and all thofe which it is not neceflary fliiSed with Anguifh and Fear, and are exceedingly 
for him to attain, he renounceth. grieved when they too late perceive, that they have 

Now for want of this Renouncing or Detraction, vain adiiidted themfelves to the getting of Riche 
how great Mifery is it for a Man to be continually or Honours, or Power, or Glory ; for thev fail 
pouring into a bored Veflel, never able to fill his obtaining thofe Pleafures, with the Hopes whereof 
Mind ? For not to mention that many, who have king enflamed, they had undergone many and great 
heaped up Wealth, have therein found only a Change, Labours. Not to fay any thing of thofe others 
not an End, of their Mifery; either becaufc they who being abjedt and narrow-hearted defpair of a)) 
run themfelves into new Cares, to which they were things, and are, for the moft part, malevolent en- 
not fubjeCt before ; or becaufe they made way for vtous, morofe, Shunners of the Light, Evil-fpealJ 
Snares, in which they weie entangled and taken : ers , monftrous. ^ 

Not to mention this, I fay, the greateft Mifery is, f lay, a wife Man remembers the part Goods 
that the more thou feedeft, the more thou art tor- w ‘th Delight and Gratitude: But indeed it cannot 
mented with Hunger. fufficiently be lamented, that we are too un^ratefiJ 

towards the paft, in not calling to mind, nor Jr, .. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Mediocr ity, betwixt Hope and Defpair of the 
future. 

L Aftly, feeing that all Defire whatfoever is carry’d 
to that which is not poflefled, but propofed as 
poflible to be attained, and accompany’d with feme 
Hope of obtaining it; which Hope, cherilhing the 
Defire, is accompany’d with a certain Picafure; as 
its contrary, Defpair, fomenting a Fear that*what is 
defir’d cannot be obtained, is not without Trouble: 
Something therefore muft be added concerning Me¬ 
diocrity, which is of great Ule, as well in the gene¬ 
ral, concerning things hoped or defpaired, as in the 
particular, concerning the Duration, or rather Per¬ 
petuity of Life ; whereof, as there is a Defire kind¬ 
led in the Breafts of Men, fo the Defpair of it tor¬ 
ments them. 

* In the firjl place therefore, we muji look upon this 
as a general Rule : In contingent things, that which is 
to come is neither abfolutely ours, nor abfolutely not 
ours ; fo that we are neither to hope for it, as if it 
muji certainly come to pafs, becaufe it may be diverted 
by fome Accident intervening ; nor to defpair of it, 
as if it muji certainly not come to pafs, becaufe it may 
fall out, that no Accident may intervene to divert it. 
Thus, not being deftitute of all Hope, we lhall not 
be without fome Pleafure ; nor being quite fruftrated 
of our Hope, we fhall not receive any Trouble. 
This Difference there is betwixt a wife Man and 


ing amongft Plealures, all the good things we have 
received ; forafmuch as no Pleafure is more certain 
than that which cannot now be taken from us. The 
prefent Goods are not yet confummate and wholly 
loiid, fome Chance or other may intervene, and cut 
them oft in half; the future are dependent and un¬ 
certain ; what is already paft is only fafe, and out of 
all Danger to be loll. 


Among the part Goods, I reckon not only focb 
as we have enjoyed, but even the Avoidance of the 
Ills that might have befallen us; as alfo our Delive¬ 
rance out of fuch Ills as did fall on us, and might 
fwve lafted longer ; likewile the Remembrance and 
Delight that we l'uftained them conftantly and 
bravely. 

As to the Defire of prolonging Life to a vaft Ex¬ 
tent, I already hinted that a wife Man muft cut off 
that Defire, becaufe there would immediately upon 
it follow Defperation, which is never without Trou¬ 
ble and Anguilh. Hither it conduceth to confider, 
that no greater Pleafure can be received from an Aee 
of infinite Duration, than may be received from 
this which we know to be finite, provided a Man 
meafure the Bounds of it by right Reafon. 

For feeing that to meafure the Bounds of Nature 
by right Reafon, is nothing elfe but to confider, (as 
I faid before) that the lupreme Pleafure is no other, 
than an Exemption from Pain and Trouble, it is 
manifelt, that it can neither be made greater by 
Length, nor teller, or more remifs, by Shortnefs of 


a Fool; the wife Man experts future things, but de¬ 
pends not on them, and in the mean time enjoys the 
prefent, (by confidering how great and pleafant they 
are) and remembers the paft with Delight. But 
the Life of a Fool (as I faid before) is unpleafant and 
timorous, for that it is wholly carried on to the fu- 

Huw many may we fee, who neither remember 
the paft Good, nor enjoy the prefent? They are 
wholly taken up with Expectation of future things. 


And though the Hopes of a more prolonged Plea¬ 
fure, or of a longer Age, feetn to render the prefent 
Pleafure more intenfe ; yet it is only fo with thofe, 
who meafure the Bound of Pleafure, not by right 
Reafon, but by vain Defire; and who look upon 
themfelves fo, as if, when they die and ceafe to be, 
they fliould yet be troubled at the Privation of Plea¬ 
fure, as if they had been alive. Whence it happens, 
that, as I hinted formerly, to underftand fully that 
Death nothing concerns us, much conduceth to our 
Enjoy- 
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Enjoyment of this mortal Life, not by adding any 
thing of uncertain Time, but by calling away the 
Defire of Immortality. 

Wherefore feeing that fince Nature hath prefcribed 
Eounds to corporeal Pleafures, and the Defire of eter¬ 
nal Duration takes them away, it is necefl'ary that 
the Mind or Reafon interpole, that by difcourfing 
upon thofe Bounds, and extirpating the Defne of 
Sempitcrnity, it may make Life every way perfedl j 
fo that we being content therewith, (hall net want 
a longer Duration. 

Moreover, neither (hall we be deprived of Plea- 
fure, even then when Death (hall fummon us, for- 
afmuch as we have attained the perfedt and delightful 
End of the bed Life, departing like Guefts full and 
well fatisfied with Life, and having duly difeharged 
that Office, to acquit ourfelves of which we received 
Life. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Fortitude in general. 

W E come next to Fortitude, which I affirmed to 
be the other Part of Honefy, becaufe it with- 
ftands Fear, and all things that ufe to caufe bear; 
whereby they who behave themfelves not timorous 
and cowardly, but valiantly and ftoutly, are laid to 
behave themfelves honeftly and befcemingly. This 
may be manifefted many ways, efpecially from War, 
wherein they who behave themfelves with Courage 
and Honefty, get Honour above the reft. Whence 
Honed is almoft the very fame w ith that which in 
the common Efteem is Honourable. 

That this Virtue conduceth alfo to Pleafure, may 
be inferred from hence; for that neither the under¬ 
going of Labours, nor the differing of Pains, are 
things in themfelves alledlive, nor Patience, nor Af- 
fiduity, nor Watching, nor Induftry, though fo 
highly commended, nor Fortitude itfelf; but we 
purfue thefe, to the end we may live without Care 
and Fear, and fo (as much as poffible) free both the 
Body and Mind from Moleftation. 

For as by the Fear of Death (for Example) all 
the Quiet of Life is difturbed ; and as to (ink under 
Pains, and to bear them with a dejedled and weak 
Mind, is a great Mifery, and by fuch Lownefs of 
Spirit many have quite undone their Parents, Friends, 
Country, and even themfelves : fo on the other fide, 
a ftreng and gallant Mind is free from all Care and 
Anguilh ; for it contemns Death, becaufe they who 
fuffer it are in the fame Cafe as before they were 
born ; and is fo fortify’d againft all Pains, as to re¬ 
member, that the greateft are determined by Death, 
the lead have many Intervals of Eafe, the middle 
Sort we ourfelves can mailer ; if they are tolerable 
we can endure them, we can contentedly quit this 
Life, when it no longer pleafeth us, as if we went 
off fron^a Stage. 


Hence is it nianifeft, that Timidity and Coward- 
linefs are not difpraifed, nor Fortitude and Patience 
praifed, for their own fakes; but thofe are rejected, 
for that they caufe Pain; and thefe defired, for that 
they produce Pleafure. 

Whereas I faid, that Fortitude withftands Fear, 
and all things that ufe to caufe Fear, it tends to let 
us underftand, that they are the very fame Ills, which 
torment when they are prefent, and are feared when 
expedted as future ; and therefore we muft learn not 
to fear thofe Ills, which we either fancy to ourfelves, 
or any ways apprehend as future, but to bear thofe 
which are prefent with Conftancy and Patience. 

Of the Ills which we fancy to ourfelves, but are 
not really future, the chieleft are thofe which we fear 
either from the Gods, as if they were ill to us ; or 
from Death, as if that brought along with it, or af¬ 
ter it, (bme fempiternal Ill. Of the Ills which we 
tear, for that they may happen, and yet in the mean 
time are fo prefent, that they afflidl and trouble us, 
are, thofe which either caufe Pain in the Body, or 
Diicontent in the Mind. 

Thofe which caufe Pain are, Sicknefles, Stripes, 
Fire, Sword, and the like. Thofe which caufe 
Diicontent, are fuch as are termed external Ills ; and 
of thele feme are publick, as Tyranny, War, De- 
ftruction of our Country, Peftilence, F'amine, Ufe. 
Others private ; of which fort are Servitude, Banifh- 
ment, Imprifonment, Infamy, Lois of Friends, 
and the like. 

The Difference betwixt all thefe things on one 
Part, and Pain and Diicontent on the other, is this, 
that Pain and Difcontent are abfolute Ills in them¬ 
felves, the others are not fo, but only inafmuch as 
they relate to Pain and Difcontent, as Caufes ; for if 
they did not caufe Pain and Difcontent, there were 
no Reafon why we (hould (hun them. 

We (hall fay fomething in Order upon thefe: 
But firft take notice, that Fortitude is not to be 
looked upon as if ingenerate in us by Nature, but 
acquired by Reafon. Fortitude is different from 
Audacity, Ferocity, inconfiderate Temerity, for 
thofe are found even in brute Animals alfo ; but this 
is proper to Man, anJ to fuch Men only as adt ad- 
vil'edly and prudently ; and therefore it is to be mea- 
fured not by the Strength and violent Carriage of the 
Body, but by the Firmnefs of the Mind, conftancly 
adhering to an honed Intention or Purpofe. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of Fortitude , as to Fear of the Gods. 

TT7E muft firft treat of twofold Fear, far tranf- 
vV Rending the reft. F'or if any thing ever pro¬ 
duced the ultimate Good, and chief Pleafure, proper 
to the Mind, it was the Expundlion of thofe Opi¬ 
nions (and all allied to them) which have imprefled 
the 
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the greateft Feat upon the Mind. Such is the Con¬ 
dition of miferable Mortals, that they are not led by 
found Opinions, but by fome Affe£ticm void of Rea- 
fon ; fo that not difcerning what is ill indeed, by rea- 
fon they fuffer an equal and no left intenfe Perturba¬ 
tion, than as if thefe things for which they are trou¬ 
bled, were indeed fuch. 

That, which in the firft Place, ufeth to poflefs 
Men with greateft Fear, and, confequently caufes in 
them the greateft Perturbation, is this, That con¬ 
ceiving there are certain blefled and immortal Na¬ 
tures, they do yet think them to have Wills, Paf- 
fions, and Operations, plainly repugnant to thofe 
Attributes, (of Beatitude and Immortality) as perpe¬ 
tual Solicitude, Bufinefs, Anger, Favour; where¬ 
by it comes to pafs, that ill Men receive great Harms 
by way of Punifhment; the Good, Protection and 
Benefits from thefe Natures, that is, from the Gods. 
Thus Men being nurfed up in their own, that is, in 
human Affections, fancy and admit Gods like to 
themfelves ; and whatfoever fuits not with their own 
Difpofitions, that they conceive incompetent to them. 

Hereupon, it cannot be exprefs’d, how great 
Unhappinefs Mankind hath drawn upon itfelf, by 
attributing fuch things to the Gods, efpecially An¬ 
ger and Severity, by reafon whereof Mens Minds 
being dejeCted, every one trembles with Fear, when 
the Heaven thunders, or the Earth quakes, or the 
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imply Imbecility, Fear, and Want of external Affi. 

fiance. 

Neither need you fear, that this will make you 
efteemed impious; for he is impious indeed, not, 
who denies the vulgar Gods of the Multitude, but he 
who aferibes to the Gods the Opinions of the Multi¬ 
tude. For thofe things which are commonly de¬ 
livered concerning the Gods, are not genuine Pra- 
notions, but falfe Opinions. 

By the fame Reafon likewife, he is not pious, 
who out of Fear of the Gods, addrefleth himfelf to 
every Stone, to every Altar, he befprinkles every 
Temple with the Blood of Victims : But he, who 
contemplating all things with a ferene and quiet Soul, 
conceiveth aright of the Gods, and worflxipping 
them in his Mind, not induced thereto by Hope or 
Reward, but for their excellent Majefty and fupreme 
Nature, obferves all kind of Veneration towards 
them, and ufeth Expreffions fuggefting fuch Thoughts 
as out of them arife no Opinions repugnant to Vene¬ 
ration ; and confequently, fufiereth not that which 
others fuffer, in whofe Minds this Contrariety cau- 
feth an extraordinary Perturbation. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Fortitude, as to Fear of Death. 


Sea is tempeftuous, or any other thing happens, 
whereby he is perfuaded, that the Gods intend to 
punilh him, miferable Man. 

But it is not fo with thofe, who, inftruCIed by 
Reafon, have learned, that the Gods live in perpe¬ 
tual Security and Tranquility, and that their Na¬ 
ture is too far remov’d from us and our Affairs for 
them to be either pleafed or difpleafed with us. Tru¬ 
ly if they were, and did hear the Prayers of Men, 
how foon would all Men be deftroyed, who conti¬ 
nually imprecate Mifchief on one another? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to be an im¬ 
mortal and blefled Animal, (as the common Notion 
concerning God liiggelts) take heed of attributing 
any thing to him, which is either incompetent with 
Immortality, or repugnant to Beatitude ; but let all 
your Conceptions be fuch, as may confitt with Im¬ 
mortality and Beatitude. 

Gods indeed there are, for the Knowledge of them 
is evident, as we formerly proved ; but fuch as Men 
commonly conceive them, they are not. For firft, 
they t’efcrihc them by fume AdjunCls or Properties, 
as when they fay, they arc immortal and blefled ; 
and then overthrow what they have afferted, by ap¬ 
plying other Attributes to them, repugnant to the 
tormer ; as when they fay, that they have Bufinefs, 
or create Bufinefs for others ; that they are affetfied 
with An. er or Favour, which, as I hinted formerly. 


T H AT which next ftriketh greateft Terror in¬ 
to the Minds of Men is Death , for that they 
expetft, and fear, I know not what everlafting 
Ill, as Fables tell them, (and which is ftrange, in the 
very Privation of Senfe which then happens, as if 
they fliould ftill have Being); not knowing that all 
Stories concerning the Infernal Places, (which we 
fpoke of formerly) arc mere Fi&ions of Poets; or 
if they contain any thing of Truth, it is made good 
in this Life, by vain Fears, fuperfluous Cares, inl'a- 
tiable Defires, and other violent Paflions, which 
torture unhappy Men in fuch manner, that their 
Life is worfe than hellifh. 

That you may exempt youtfelf, therefore, from 
thefe Terrors, accuftom “ yourfelf to this Thought, 
That Death nothing concerns us ; and to this Argu¬ 
ment, That all Good or 111 that happen to us is with 
Senfe ; hut Death is a Privation of Senfe, for Death 
is a Diffolution, and what is diflolved remains with¬ 
out Senfe : So that Death feems eafy to be contemn’d, 
becaufe it is an inefie&ual Agent, and in vain 
threatens Pain, when the Patient is not. 

Indeed the ordinary fort of Men abhor Death % be¬ 
caufe they look upon it fometimes as the greateji of Pains, 
fometimes becaufe they apprehend it as the Ceffation of 
all things that we enjoy in Life ; but without Caufe is 
it, that not to live, or tut to be, is fear’d ; for when 
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it conus U tint, wtJkaU tut boot any Faculty left yet as to Death itfelf, all Men live as it were in a 


whereby to know, that not to live , is til. 

Hence we may conclude, that they are very fool- 
j(h who abhor, amongft other things, to think, 
that after Death their Bodies ihould be tom by wild 
Bealls, burnt by Fire, devoured by Worms; for 
they do not conflder, that then they (nail not be, and 
fo not feel nor complain, that they are torn, burnt, 
devoured, turned into Corruption. As allbj thole 
who are troubled to think, that thev (hall no longer 
enjoy the Converfation of their Wives, Children, 

F riends ; no longer do them good Offices, nor affill 
them; for thefe conflder not, that they (hall have no 
Defire of fuch things. 

d Death therefore , which is ejteemed the mojl horrid 
of Ills, doth (as I fetid) nothing concern us, becaufe 
while we are. Death is not ; and when Death is, we 
are not: So that it concerns neither the Living nor the 
Dead ; the Living it toucheth not, the Dead are not. 

Now the ajfured Knowledge that Death nothing con¬ 
cerns us, makes us enjoy this mortal Life, not adding un¬ 
certain Time to it, but cajling away the Dejire of Im¬ 
mortality. For , in Life, there can be nothing af III 
to him , who perfectly underjlands, that there can be 
nothing of III in the Privation of Life. Whence, as 
we make Choice not of the mo/l Meat, but of the bejl ; 
fo ihculd we covet, not the lohgeft , but mcjl pleafant 
Life. 

Neither can he be acquitted of Folly, who fays, he 
fears Death, for that, when it comes, it brings not 
any Trouble, but becaufe it afflicts the Mind with 
Grief before it comes .* For , that which brings no 
Trouble with it when it comes, ought not to make us 
fad with Expectation. Certainly, if there be any 
thing of Inconvenience or Fear in this Bufinefs, it 
is the Fault of him that is dying, not of Death : 
Nor is there any Trouble in Death, more than there 
is after itj and it b no left Folly to fear Death, than 
to fear Old Age, fince as Old Age follows Youth, fo 
Death follows Old Age. 

Moreover, we are to hope at lead, that either we 
fliall feel no Pain at the Point of Death, or if any, 
fo Ihort, as the very Confideration of that may com¬ 
fort us ; for no great Pain lafts long, and every Man 
ought to believe, that tho’ the Diflblution of his 
Soul and Body be accompanied with fome Torment, 
yet that being pad he thall feel no more Pain. 

‘He alfo who advifed- young Men to live well, and 
old to die well, was very ridiculous, for thefe are not 
to be parted ; the Meditation of living well and of 
dying well is one and the fame, feeing that a young 
Man may die fuddenly, and an old Man hath fome- 
thir.g more of Life behind: Befides, the lad A<51 is a 
P- •, even the Crown of Life. 

Both young and old ought to conflder, that tho’ 
Men may provide for their Security in other things; 


City without Walls or Bulwarks. 

Befides, a young Man may die happy, if he con- 
fider, that he (hould find nothing more in a longer 
Life than what he hath already feen and experienc’d ; 
and an old Man may live unhappy, if, like a Veflel 
full of Holes, he luffer the Goods of Life only to 
run thorough him, and fo is never full of them, nor, 
as a fober Gued of Nature, after a plentiful Feaft 
of Life, is willing to go away, and take his Re- 
pofe. 

Think not any old Man happy for dying old, but 
for dying full, and well fatisfied with floods. 

f Laflly, far more foolijh and ridiculous is he, who 
faith. It is good either not to be born at all, or as foon 
as born to pafs the Gates of Death : For, if he fpeak 
this in earnejl, why does he not prefently rid himfelf of 
Lift, it being very eafy for him Jo to do, if he hath 
well deliberated upon it ? If in jejl, he is perfectly 
Mad, becaufe theje are Things that admit not of fejl- 
ing. jfgain, in Life there is fomething amiable in it¬ 
felf-, and therefore they are no lefs to be reproved 
who delire Death than they who are afraid of it. 
What can be fo ridiculous as to defire Death, having 
made your own Life unquiet by Fear of Death? 
Or, out of a Wearinel's of Life, to run to Death, 
when your own imprudent and condant Courfe of 
Life is the Caufe of that Wearinefs. 

You mud rather take care to make Life not tedi¬ 
ous to you, that you be not willing to part with it, 
unlefs either Nature, or fome intolerable Chance 
fummon you to furrender it: And in that refpe<5t we 
ought ferioully to conflder, whether it be more com¬ 
modious, that Death comes to us, or that we go to 
Death. For tho’it be an Evil indeed to live in Ne- 
ceffity, yet is there no Neceffity we Ihould live in 
Neceffity ; fince Nature, tho’ (he hath given us but 
one Way into Life, yet hath furnilhed us with many 
to get out of it. 

But tho’ it may fometimes fo fall out, that it be¬ 
hoves us to haden and fly to Death, before fome 
greater Power intercept and rob us of the Liberty to 
quit Life, yet ought we not to attempt any thing, 
but when it may be attempted conveniently and op¬ 
portunely ; and when that long-waited-for Time 
comes, then to leap out of Life refolutely. For 
neither is it fit for him, who thinks of Flight, to 
fleep ; nor ought we to defpair of a happy Exit even 
out of the greated Difficulties, if we neither haden 
it before the Time, nor when the Time is come, 
delay it. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Fortitude again/l corporeal Pain. 
/''•Orporeal Pain is that, which alone would de- 
^ ferve the Name of Ill, even of the greated Ill, 
did 
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did we not of ourfelves add to it the Pain of the 
Mind, which is worfe than that of the Body. For 
Difcontent of Mind, taken at the Lofs of Riches, 
Honours, Children, and the like, many times be¬ 
comes more intolerable than the greateft corporeal 
Pains ; but this is by reafon of our own Opinion, 
which if it were right and found, we fhould not be 
moved by any fuch Lois, in regard that all fuch 
things are without or beyond us, and touch us not 
indeed, but only by Mediation of that Opinion 
which we frame to ourfelves. And thereupon we 
may infer, that there is no real Ill, but the Pain of 
tire Body ; and that the Mind ought not to complain 
of any thing, which is not joined to fome Pain of 
the Body, either prefent or to come. 

He therefore who is wife, will be very cautious 
that he draw not any corporeal Pain upon himfelf, 
or do any thing upon which corporeal Pain may en¬ 
tire ; unlefs it be done either for Avoidance of fome 
greater Pain, or Acquifition of fome greater Plea- 
lure, as we formerly declared. Hence we may well 
wonder at thofe Philofophers, who, accounting 
Health, which is the State of Indolence, a very great 
Good, as to all other refpe&s, do yet, as to this, 
hold it to be a thing indifferent; as if it were not a 
trivial playing with Words, or rather a high Folly 
to affirm, that to be in Pain, and to be free from 
Pain, is all one thing. 

But if any Neceffity, either of the natural Con- 
ilitution, whereby the Body is obnoxious to Difeafes, 
or of any external Violence done to him, which, as 
human Affairs ftand, cannot fometimes be avoided, 
(for that a wife and innocent Perfon may fometimes 
be arraigned, condemned, beaten and tortur’d, is 
manifell) if either of thefe fhall bring Pain upon 
him, then is it his Part to endure that Pain, with a 
condant and valiant Mind, and patiently to expe<3, 
either the Solution or Relaxation of it. 

Certainly, Pain never continues long in the Body, 
but that which is great, or highly intenfe foon cea- 
feth ; for either it is determined of itfelf, and fucceed- 
ed, if not by abfoiute Indolence, yet by very great 
Mitigation, cr is taken away by Death, in which 
there is no Pain. And as for that Pain, which is 
lading, it is not only gentle, but hath many lucid 
Intervals j fo that it will not be many Days, nay, 
not Houts, e’er the Body hath not only Eufe, but 

And may we not obferve, that long or chronical 
Difeafes l.ave more Hours of Eafe, and quiet Inter¬ 
vals, than of Pain and Trouble ? For (not to men¬ 
tion that the Third which they raile, increafeth the 
Plcafurcof drinking) they allow us Time for Repali, 
Strength to ta'k, fome Recreation and Sports, and 
for tiie mod part have many long Interm aliens, in 
wh'c.i we may apply ouileives to Studies and Bufinefs. 
\vh.nce it is evident, that as gieat Pain ulually is 
fhort, lb long Pain is light; thus the Shoruiels 
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makes amends for the Greatnefs, the Remiffnefs for 
its Length. 

Let us therefore often refled, that Pain either i s 
not intolerable, or not perpetual; for if it be long 
it is light ; if great, Ihort. Provided that you re¬ 
member the Bounds preferibed to the things them- 
felves by Nature, and add nothing through your own 
Opinion, whereby you may think, and make it 
greater than it is ; and oppreffing youtfWf w ; t |, 
Complaints, and impatient Exaiperations, help only 
to render it more infupportable : Whereas, on the 
other fide, nothing doth affwage Pain more than 
Conftancy, and Inurance to Suffering. Whence it 
comes, that a wife Man, accuftomed to Pain, can 
many times rejoice and fmile, even in the Height of 
his Sicknefs. 

Thus much can we teflify of our Friend Metro - 
dorus, who hath at all times behaved himfelf un¬ 
dauntedly, as well againd Death, as Pain. For 
concerning myfelf, I need not fay any thing, who 
frequently fuffer fuch Pain in the Bladder and Bow¬ 
els, as none can be greater : And yet full amends 
for all thefe is made by the Alacrity of Mind, which 
redounds to us from the Remembrance of our Differ- 
tations and Inventions, and by our conlhnt Pa¬ 
tience ; whereby we forbear not to edeem thofe very 
Days in which we are tormented with thofe Difea¬ 
fes and Pains happy. 

And this indeed is the Reafon, why we formerly 
faid, that a wife Man, tho’ in Torments, may ye: 
be happy ; becaufe he both foftens, by his Patience, 
the Neceffity which he cannot break; and, as much 
as poffible, withdraws his Mind from his differing 
Body, converfing no otherwife with it, than as with 
a weak and querulous Part. He bethinks himfelf, 
what he hath at any time done honedly and gene- 
roufly; and fixing his Memory upon thofe things 
which he hath mod admired, and have mod delight¬ 
ed him, chears himfelf with the pad Goods for 
which he is far from fhewing himfelf, as Fools ufu- 
ally do, unthankful. 

He alfo confiders, that he can do nothing more 
worthy that Virtue and Wifdom which he profef- 
feth, than not to yield the Victory to Pain, tho’ the 
mod hard to be fudained- of all things ; to bear up 
couragioufly, to repulfe by Patience fo dangerous an 
Enemy ; and at length, to make fo perfedt a Con- 
qued, as that the very Remembrance of it will be 
mod delightful, and efpecially through abfoiute Indo- 
lency, which will be fo much the more pleafing, as 
a quiet Haven is mod welcome after a Temped. 

Now, if a wife Man is not without his Allevia¬ 
tions and Comforts in the greated Pain, what fhall 
we lay of him in Remifs and gentle Pains, or at the 
Lofs of fome Limb or Senfe ? Truly, it was not 
without Reafon that I faid formerly, a wife Man, 
tho’depriv’d of the bed of Senfes, Sight, would yet 
be happy : For if the Night doth not diminilh the 
Happinefs 
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Happinefe of Life, why ftoiikl Blind nefs, that fo 
nearly refembles Night? However he may want 
fome Pleafures that depend upon the Light, yet 
are there feveral others left him, and what is much 
above all the reft, he may delight his Mind with 
many things, and many ways without feeing. 

For fince to a wife Man, to live is to think, cer¬ 
tainly his Thoughts are not oblig’d to his Eyes in 
the Buiinefs of fearching into Truth. And that 
Man, to whofe Doctrine I gave up my Name, 
could live long and happy, without being able to di- 
ftinguifh Colours : But without the Knowledge of 
Things, he could not have lived happy. Moreover, 
he was of opinion, that the Perfpicuity of the Mind 
was very much dimm’d by the Sight of tire Eyes ; 
and while others could fcarcely be faid to fee things 
that were before them, he travelled abroad into all 
Infinity, not Hopping at any Bounds. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Of Fortitude, again/I Difcmtent of Mind. 

I Said, that Difcontent of Mind is commonly ta¬ 
ken at fuch things as are conceived to be external 
Ills, and the Contraries to thofe Goods which we 
moft love and defire. For Men call fome things 
adverfe, others profperous : And we may generally 
obferve, that the Mind which is elevated, and info- 
lent with Profperity, and caft down with Adverfity, 
is abje<2 and bafe. Hence is it, that all we Ihould 
here fay concerning the Ills which caufe Difcontent, 
and againft which we have need of Fortitune, may 
be fufficiently inferred from what we formerly faid, 
touching thofe Goods which are the general Objedls 
of our Defires or Inclinations, and in relpedi where¬ 
of we have need of Temperance. 

Let it fufhee in general to repeat what we former¬ 
ly faid. That Difcontent of Mind is not grounded 
upon Nature, but merely upon Opinion of III. 
Wherefore, whoever conceives himfelf to lie under 
fome Ill, whether only forefeen and expe<9cd, or 
already come upon him, muft of necefSty be dif- 
contented. For how comes it to pals, that a Father 
whofe Son is kill’d, and he knows it not, is not a 
whit lefs chearfirl or merry, than if he were alive ? 
Or that he who hath loft much of his good Fame 
abroad, or all his Goods and Cattle, by Robbery at 
home, is not at all fenfible of either Lois till he hear 
of it ? Is it not Opinion only which difcontents him ? 
For, if Nature did it, at the fame Minute wherein 
the Son was flain, the Father’s Mind would be 
ftruck with a Scnfc of his Death ; the like wou’d be 
perceived in the Lofs of Honours or Goods. 

Therefore, to rsife Difcontent in the Mind, it is 
neceflary that Opinion, not Nature, intervene. And 
that you any doubt the left of this, obferve, that a 
Man who thinks a feppofitioous Child his own, and 
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his own fuppoithious j if News be brought him of 
the Death of his own Son, he will not be moved, 
but if of his fuppofititious, he will be exceedingly af- 
fli&ed ; and this comes not from Nature, but Opi¬ 
nion. 

But that thofe things which affli£t us are not in¬ 
deed Ilk to us, appears even from this, that tliey are 
without or beyond us, and cannot reach us of them- 
felves, but only by our own Opinion arc made Ilk 
to us. And hence it was, that I faid, it is Rcafon 
which makes Life happy or plealant, by expelling 
Opinions, for which the Mind is poflefied with 
7 rouble. For it is Difcontent alone which difturbs 
the Mind, and its Quiet and Content. 

But how can Realbn expel thefe Opinions ? By 
teaching a wife Man to arm his Mind againft For¬ 
tune. For the external things which we think 
Goods, and the Lofs of which caufeth Difcontent in 
our Minds, are termed the Goods of Fortune ; be- 
caufe indeed they are not ours, but come and go, as 
Fortune pleafeth. 

For this Realbn, a wife Man efteems them no 
more belonging to him than to others, nor pofleffeth 
them fo, as not to be ready to part with them. He 
hath caft off that Opinion which telk us, Such 
Goods are our own, and can never be loft ; and hath 
put on the right Opinion, which affures him they 
are uncertain and tranfitory, as indeed they are. 
And hereupon he conftders with himfelf before-hand, 
what he Ihall do if he chance to lofe them ; he con- 
fiders, I (ay, before hand, that when it happens, he 
may not be affli(3cd with vain Grief, but take it 
quietly, that Fortune redemands what lbe gave not, 
but only lent. 

Certainly to thofe who think, that to be deprived 
of thefe Goods is an Ill, the moft unhappy thing of 
all is, that Premeditation increafeth the Ills which it 
might have much diminilhed, if not wholly pre¬ 
vented ; and thus becomes only a foolifll Confidera- 
tion of Ill to come, and which perhaps will never 
come. Every Ill is of itfelf troublelbme enough 
when it comes j and if it cliance never to come, we 
draw a voluntary Mifery upon ourfelves to no Pur- 
pofc, and by that means fhall never be free from 
Trouble, either by receiving or apprehending fome 
III; for he who always thinks that feme Ill or Ad¬ 
verfity will befel him, to him that very Thought is 
a continual Ill. 

Now if it (hall happen alfo to a wife Man, that, 
by being long accuftomcd to the Poffeffion and Ufe 
of the Goods of Fortune, he hath not quite blotted 
that Opinion out of his Mind, and fo fctne little of 
Fortune intervene, and give him a Blow, by rcafon 
whereof, he folk into feme Difcontent, and perhaps 
grieves : In this Cafe, the Afiuagement of his Dif- 
content confifii in two things, formerly prefcribed as 
Remedies againft corporeal Pain, viz. Diverfion of 
his Thoughts from bh Loft, or the Caufe of k 3 and 
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an Application of them to thofe things which he 
knows to be grateful and pleafant to his Mind. 

For the Mind of a wife Man is conformed to 
Reafon, and follows the Conduit thereof; but Rea- 
fon forbids to look on thofe things which create and 
nourilh Difcontent; and thus he abftradls the Mind 
from bitter Thoughts, to convert it to think upon 
Goods, either future or paft, efpecially thofe which 
he knows pleafe him moll. 

Thofe fad and importune Thoughts indeed are 
very apt to return, but he mull infift upon that Di¬ 
version and Application of the Mind whereby it is 
brought by little and little to wear out, and deface its 
Sorrow. Neither doth Time diminifti Difcontent 
any other way, than by exhibiting various Occasions 
of Divertifement, which, by degrees, take the Mind 
off, and make her forget, as it were, the things that 
caufed her Difcontent. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Of'jujlice in general. 

I T re 11s, we fpeak of Juftice, which, as I faid be¬ 
fore, wholly relates to others, and therefore be¬ 
longs to a Man, as living in a civil Society. And 
certainly it is a common Tye, without which, no 
Society can fubfift, it being a Virtue which gives to 
every one that which is his, and takes care that none 
receive Injury. 

And to begin with that with which I ufed to be¬ 
gin, in treating of the other Virtues, truly not un¬ 
like are the things that may be faid of this. For, 
as I {hewed, that Prudence, Temperance, Forti¬ 
tude, are inseparably joined to Pleafure; the feme 
may be faid of Juftice, which not only never hurts 
any one, but, on the contrary, always preferves 
and nourifheth fomething that calms and quiets the 
Mind ; and this, as well by its own Power and Na¬ 
ture, as by Hope, that none {ball ever want any of 
thofe things which pure undepraved Nature defires. 

Now, forafmuch as Temerity, Lull, and Cow¬ 
ardice, always excruciate the Mind, perplex and 
trouble it ; it is impolfible, that a Mind in which 
Injuftice dwells, fliould, for that very Reafon, be- 
caule Injuftice dwells in it, be otherwife than un¬ 
quiet : Becaufe tho’ fuch a Mind fhould attempt any 
unjuft Action with the greateft Secrefy imaginable, 
yet can it not perfuade itfelf but that it will at latt 
come to light. And tho’ fome Men may think their 
Confidences fufficicntly barricado’d and fortified by 
their Wealth, yet they dread the Divine Power, and 
imagine, that thofe very Solicitudes and Troubles, 
which torture their Souls Day and Night, are font 
by the immortal Gods for their Puniflunent. 

But, how can we expeft, that unjuft A&ions 
fhould diminifh the Troubles of Life fo much as Re¬ 
nt orfc of Confidence, Penalties of the Law, and 


the being hated by our Country-men increafe them ’ 
And yet, in fome Men, there is not any Bound or 
Moderation of Wealth, of Honour, of Power, of 
Luft, of Gluttony, and other Defires, which no¬ 
thing that is unjuftly gotten dimlniftieth, but rather 
increafeth and inflameth, fo that they are fitter for 
Reftraint than Inftru&ion. 

All found and judicious Perfons therefore, are, bv 
right Reafon, induced to Juftice, Equity, Honelty; 
but neither can unjuft Actions benefit a Child or im¬ 
potent Perfon, for fuch can neither eafily eft'edf wliat 
they endeavour, nor obtain their Ends when they 
have effected it. Befides, Riches are more feitable 
to Fortune, or a noble Genius, which they who en¬ 
joy, procure to themfelves a general Refpedl and 
Good-will, and (what moft conduceth to quiet living) 
an Endearment from others, efpecially there being no 
Caufe of offending. 

For the Defires which proceed from Nature are 
eafily fatisfied, without injuring any Man ; thofe 
which come from vain Opinions are not to be fol¬ 
lowed, for they aim at nothing which is defirable, 
and there is more Detriment in the Injury itfelf, 
than Advantage or Benefit in the things that are 
gained by the Injury. 

Neverthelefs, no Man can fey rightly, that Ju¬ 
ftice is a Virtue, expetible only for itfelf, but be- 
caufe it brings great Pleafure along with it; for to be 
beloved, and to be dear to others, is pleafant, be¬ 
caufe it renders Life more fafe, and Pleafure mor* 
full. We therefore conceive, that Injuftice ought to 
be avoided, hot only for the Inconveniencies which 
happen to the unjuft ; but much more, for that as 
long as it is in the Mind, it never fullers it to take 
Breath, never to be at reft. 

Thefe Confiderations might perhaps be fufficient, 
yet I {hall add fomething partly concerning Right 
or Juft, from which JuJlice is denominated, that 
we may come the better to underftand what is its 
Original, among whom it is pra&ifed, what are its 
Benefits; and partly concerning fome other Virtues 
nearly allied to Juftice, as. Beneficence, Gratitude , 
Piety, Ohfervance , and Friendjhip. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of Jus (Right) or Juft, whence JuJlice is deno¬ 
minated. 

Tj'IRST therefore, forafmuch as Juftice is fo 
named, for that it preferves the Jus or Right, 
due to one another, or performs that which is juft ; 
it is worth our knowing what that is, which ought 
to be efteemed right or jujl. 

Now in regard Juftice was inftituted in order to the 
common Good, neceflary it is, that Right or Juft, to 
which Juftice hath Refped, Should be fuch a Good 
as is common to all and every Member of the So¬ 
ciety. 
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ciety. And becaufe every one, by the Dire&ien of 
Nature, defires what is good for himfelf, it is alfo 
neceiTary, that what is right or juft be conformable 
to Nature, and therefore termed natural. 

Tt is not without Caufe that I hint this; for 
fometimes it happens, that in a Society, fomething 
is prefcribed as right and juft, which is not good for 
the Society, and fo being not natural, or contrary to 
Nature, it cannot, but by Abufe, and only in Name, 
be reputed right or juft, fince that which hath the 
true Real'on of natural Right or Juft, is fuch as that 
it is not only prefcribed as profitable and good, but is 
really fuch. 

VVherefore to fpeak properly. Natural Right or 
Juft is no other than a Symbol of Utility, or fuch 
an Utility agreed upon by Concurrence of Votes, as 
may keep Men from hurting, or being hurt by one 
another, fo that they may live fecureiy : A Good 
which every Man is taught by Nature to defire. 

I here take Profitable and Good for the fame 
thing ; and I conceive, that to a Thing’s being juft 
or rightly kept, two things are requifite ; one. That 
it be profitable, or refpedt the common Utility, that 
is, Security ; the other. That it be prefcribed by 
the common Confent of the Society ; for nothing is 
compleatly juft, but what the Society, by common 
Confent or Agreement, hath decreed to be obferved. 

Hence it is, that .the Name of Right or Juft is 
ufually given to botli thefc, fince not only what is 
profitable is faid to be juft, but alfo the very com¬ 
mon Covenant or Prelcription of the Society, which 
is termed Law, as being that which preferibes to 
every one what is profitable or juft. 

Some there are, who conceive all things that are 
juft, to be juft of their own proper and unalterable 
Nature; and that Laws do not make them to be 
juft, but only declare and preferibe, according to the 
Nature which thofe things have. But it is not fo, 
but rather after the fame manner as is obferved in 
other things which are profitable, as in thofe which 
concern Health, and many others of the like Na¬ 
ture, which are beneficial to fome Men, hurtful to 
others; by which means they often fail of their 
Mark, as well in common as in private. 

And feeing that every thing is apprehended every 
where, always, and by all Men, to be really fuch as 
it is in its own Nature, becaufe its Nature is unal¬ 
terable, whether are thofe things which thefe Men 
call juft, juft in all Places and always, and amongft 
all Men? Ought they not to have obferved, that 
many of thofe things that are conftituted by 
Laws,- and confcquently accounted lawful and juft, 
are not conftituted and received amongft all Nations 
alike, but are negledted by many as things indiffe¬ 
rent, rejected by others as hurtful, and condemned as 
unjuft ? And are there not fome, who account things 
not generally profitable, to be neverthelefs fuch; 
and accordingly embrace thofe things which are not 
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generally approved, if they find'them advantageous 
in refpeeft of their own Society, and feem but to 
promifo fome general Benefit ? 

In fine, that is univerfally juft, or hath the Na¬ 
ture of Juft, which is profitable or conformable to 
the Prarnotion of Right or Juft even now deferibed: 
For particularly, according as Utility is various 
amongft feveral Nations, fo alfo is Right or Juft, 
various ; infomuch as what is efteemed juft in one is 
unjuft in another. Whence, if it be demanded, 
whether Juft or Right he the lame among all Men ? 
I anfwer, that as to the general, it is the fame, for 
it is fomething that is profitable in mutual Society : 
But the Differences of feveral Countries, and various 
Caufes amongft them being confidered in particular, 
it conies to pafs that it is not the fame amongft all. 

And, (to deduce fome few Particulars hence,) 
whatfoever is by Experience found profitable to a 
mutual Society, or the common Participation of fuch 
Things as are efteemed juft, that Thing hath the 
Nature of Juft or Right, if it be fuch as its Utility 
extends unto all. But if any Man fhall eftablifh 
fuch a thing for juft, and yet it fhall happen not to 
be profitable to the mutual Society, it hath not the 
true Nature of Juft or Right. 

Again, tho’ fometimes the Utility of that which 
was efteemed juft may fail, neverthelefs, if there be 
fometimes fome Utility in it, fo that it correfponds 
to the Praenotion of Juft or Right, it is truly juft for 
that Time : They certainly will efteem it fo, who 
confound not themfelves with vain Loquacity, but 
look more generally into human Affairs. 

Laftly, where no new Circumftance of thiafs 
intervening, thofe very things, which were efteem’d 
juft in the A&ions of Men, are found not to corre- 
fpond with the Notion of juft, they are not juft at 
all: But where, upon Innovation or Change of Af¬ 
fairs, thofe things, which we formerly decreed to be 
juft, ceafe to be profitable, they were juft, as long 
as they continued profitable to mutual Society, but as 
foon as ever they ceafed to be profitable they ceaefd 
to be juft. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the Original of Right and JuJi. 

B U T that we may go higher and deduce the 
thing from its Original, it appears that Right 
and Juft are as ancient, and Juftice hath been kept 
amongft Men as long as they have had Societies 
amongft themfelves. 

For, in the Beginning, Men wandring up and 
down like wild Beafts, and fuffering many Inconve- 
niencies, as well from Beafts as from the Injuries of 
Weather, a certain natural Agreement amongft 
them (by reafon of their Likenefs in Form, and 
Soul, or Manners) perfuaded them to join together 
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in fevend Gsaptaiat and to make -Stent Previfion 
again! thofe Inconventeocio, by building Huts or 
Cottage, and furnithing themfelves with other Shel¬ 
ters, aa well again! wild Beafts as the Weather. 
But in regard every one was defirous to be in a bet¬ 
ter Condition than another, hereupon there arofe 
frequent Contentions about Food, Women, and 
other Conveniences, which they took away from 
one another ; until at length they perceiv’d, that 
they could not live fecure and commodioufly, unlefe 
they made a Covenant not to injure one another, and 
that in cafe any one did harm and injure another, 
the re! fhould punifh him. 

This was the fir! Band of Society ; which, fup- 
pofing that every one might have fomething proper 
to himfelf, or which he might call his own, as be¬ 
ing his, either by fir! Poffeffion, or by Purchase, or by 
Acquiiition through his own Induftry, or otherwife, 
decreed, that it fhould remain in the Pofleflion and 
Difpofal of that Perfon. Now this Band or Cove¬ 
nant was no other than a common Law, which all 
were equally bound to obferve, and which did con¬ 
firm to every one a certain Right or Faculty of ufing 
whatfcever was his own. Whereupon that very 
Law alfo came to be (as I formerly intimated) the 
common Right as it were of the Society. 

1 need not mention, how the whole Society tranf- 
ferred their Power of reftraining or punching, up¬ 
on fome few wife and good Perfons, or elfe on one, 
who was reputed the wife! and be! among them : I 
/hall only obferve, that in the Society thofe were ac¬ 
counted juft or Favourers of Juftice, who being con¬ 
tent with their own Rights, invaded not thofe of 
other Men, but did Injury to none; thofe unjuft, or 
Doers of Injuftice, who being not content with 
their own Rights, did aflault the Rights of other 
Men ; and, harming them by Rapine, perfonal Vi¬ 
olence, or fome other Way, became injurious to 
them. 

Thus Men lived a while peaceably and happily, 
efpecially being under one or more Kings or Prin¬ 
ces, the wifeft and beft, who being wholly intent 
upon the Confervation and Utility of the Publick, 
made, and with Confent of the People, eftablilhed 
divers Laws, to prevent Diflentions from arifing, or, 
if any did arife, to compofe them. But, fuch is the 
Corruption of Mens Manners, in Procefs of Time 
the Government fell into the Hands of Princes or 
Kings that were not good ; and thofe being either 
depofed or flain, it reverted to the People, where¬ 
upon Tumults were raifed by the Factions of fuch as 
afpired to the Supreme Power until at length, the 
People languifhing under Enmities and Diflentions, 
and weary of living by Force and Hdftility, became 
willing to fubmit again to the Government of Ma¬ 
gi ftrates or Princes. But becaufe the Wilis of Priti- 
cu bad formerly pm&d (or abfalate Laws, they 
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made s Covenant with their Governors, about thofe 
Law*, according to which they defir’d to be go- 
vern’d; and thus brought themfelves again und e r 
Laws, that is, under ftridt Rights. 

But not to defeend to later Times, but to touch 
only upon that chief Head, which concerns the 
Prefervation of Life, for whofe Security (as being 
the moft precious of all things) Care was taken 
from the Beginning that it might be eftablilhed by 
common Covenant or Law j *It appears, that thofe 
moft wife and good Founderr of Laws, having regard 
to the Security of Life, and to thofe things which Men 
ufually do to each other, declared it a wicked Aft to 
kill a Man, and decreed, that the Murderer Jhould be 
punijhed with more than common Ignominy, and Lois 
of Life. And to this they feem to have been induc’d, 
partly by confidering the Conciliation of Men among 
themfelves (of which I treated even now) in refpeft 
whereof Men ought not to be as forward to deftroy an 
Animal of their own kind, as one of different kind, 
which it is lawful to kill ; partly, indeed chiefly, 
by confidering, that Men ought to abhor, what is no 
ways advantageous to Life, but tends only to Evil. 

Indeed, from the Beginning, to thofe who had re¬ 
gard to the Utility of that Confutation, there needed 
not any other Caufe to make them contain themfelves 
from doing any fuch Act : But they who could not J'uffi- 
ciently comprehend of what greet Concernment it was, 
abjlained from murdering one another, only out of a 
Fear of thofe great Punijhments ; both which Wc may 
obferve to have happened even in our own Days. They 
who conftder the great Advantages of fuch a Conjlitu- 
tion, ere fufficiently dijpofedfor a confront ObJ'ervance 
thereof ; but they, who are not capable of underfranding 
it, conform themfelves to it out of Fear of the Punijh¬ 
ments threatned by the Laws, and ordained by the more 
prudent, againji fuch as had no Regard to this Utility , 
the greater Part of the Multitude adtnitting them as 
legal. 

For none of the Laws written or not written that 
have been derived to us, emd jball be tranfmitted to our 
Pfrerity, did at firfr fuhjift by any Farce or Violence, 
but, as I faid, merely by the Confent of thofe who vs’d 
it. For it was Prudence, not Strength of Body, or 
imperious Sway, wherein they who fettled thet'e Laws 
upon the People, tranfeended the Vulgar-, and this, by 
inducing fome Men to eonfider, what would be profita¬ 
ble (efpecially when they did not before ft well undcr- 
Jland it as they ought) and by terrif/ing others with the 
Greatnefs of the Punijhments. Nor could they indeed 
make ufe of any other Remedy for Cure of the Peoples 
Ignorance of this Utility, than Fear of the Punijhmcnt 
preferibed by the Lena. For even now alfo , it is Fear 
alone that keeps the ordinary fort of Men within the 
Bounds of thetr Duty, and hinders them from -commit¬ 
ting any thing againji either the publick er private 
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New if*# Mm *&* emderfhmd, and bear 
in mind what it trseby prtfkaNe, Wey fioteld need m 
Lavas at all, but would tf their awn accord beware ef 
doing fucb things as the Laws forbid, and da what 
they enjoin ; fince only to know what is profitable and 
what hurtful, is more than /sufficient to induct them to 
avoid this, and purfite that. But as far thofe who 
difcern not what is beneficial, what hurtful, aoubthfi 
the Commination of Ptenifhment againffucb is highly 
necejfary ; infomuch as the Fear of the Punijhment im¬ 
pendent cauleth them to fupprefi and bridle thtfe Heats 
of their Paffions, which infigate them to unjuft Actions, 
and in a manner compel them, though againft their 
JVills, to do what is right. 

Hereupon was it the Law-makers ordained, that 
even involuntary killing of a Man Jhould not be free 
from all Mulct and Punijhment. Not that they might 
not, to fuch as were apt to commit wilful Murder, 
give arty occaftan af Pretext or Excufe to imitate that 
on fet Purptft, which the others did unwittingly ; but 
lejl they might fern not to have ufed fufficient Caution 
and Diligence as to this Particular, whereupon many 
things would fall out, which indeed were not involun¬ 
tary. Nor could this Courfe but prove beneficial for 
the fame Caufes for which Men were exprefly prohi¬ 
bited to kill each other. So that confidcring, that of 
thefe Aliions of this Kind that are done involuntarily, 
fame happen from a Caufi that could not be frejeen , nor 
prevented by human Nature ; others merely through our 
Negligence and Heedlefnefs of the imminent Danger : 
therefore to prevent Negligence, which might tend to 
the DefruCtion of others, they provided that even the 
involuntary Action Jhould not pafs altogether unchajlif d, 
but took away the Frequency of this Sin by the Fear of 
Law. 

Moreover, I conceive that even thefe Slaughters of 
Men, winch were permitted by the Law, were made 
liable to thofe sccujlomed Expiations by publick Lujtra- 
tions, (ass* that by Order ef the fame Per fins who firjl 
ordained them) for no other Caufe but this, that they 
had a mind to deter Men from involuntary Slaughter, 
which was too too frequent. 

For the vulgar Sort of Men food in need tf fome- 
thing to refrain them from doing any thing rafhly, 
which might not conduce to the publick Utility ; which 
thefe firf Law-makers under (landing, not only decreed 
fevere Punifbments, hut withal fruck another Fear in¬ 
to their Minds, the Reafon of which was not fomasti¬ 
ff as the other, declaring that fuch as had kilted a 
Man, by what Means or Accident fever, Jhould be 
impure until they had ufed Luf rations. 

Thus the brutifh Part of the Soul, in which the Af¬ 
fections and Paffions refide, being inftruCted and re¬ 
form’d, came at length to that Gontlenefs which now 
fourifieth amongf us, by applying the Arts of taming 
and civilizing our favage Affections, which were in¬ 
vented and praClifed at firf by thofe who ruled the 
Multitude j of which, this is one chief Ad among tht 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Between whom Right and f office is to be exercifed. 

ft nee it may be demanded. Betwixt what 
Perfons, as well Right, and the Violation of 
it, which is Injury, as Juftice, and what is oppofite 
to it, Injuftice, properly confift ? We fhall therefore 
explicate this, by comparing Men with other living 
Creatures. 

As therefore there is no Reafon of Right or Inju¬ 
ry, or Juft and Unjuft, betwixt Animals that could 
not make a common Agreement, not to hurt nor be 
hurt by mutual Invafion ; fo neither is there between 
thofe Nations which neither would not, or could 
not, enter into a mutual Engagement, not to hurt, 
nor be hurt by one another. 

For Juft or Right, the Confervation whereof is 
Juftice, hath no Being at all, but in mutual Society ; 
whence Juftice is the Good of a Society, infomuch 
as by it every one of the fa id aflociated Perfons lives 
fecurely, free from that Anxiety, which is caufed by 
the continual Fear of Harm. Whence it follows, 
that whatever Animals, or what Men foever, 
either cannot or will not make an AJTociation, nor 
enter into Covenant among themfelves, muff want 
this Good, not being reciprocally oblig’d by any Bond- 
of Right or Juftice, whereby they might live fecure¬ 
ly. And fo to them there can remain no other Rea¬ 
fon of Security than only this, to do no harm to 
ot/ eis. that they be not harmed themfelves. 

As therefore, when one of thofe brute Animals, 
amongft which there hath paft no fuch Agreement or 
Pa<3, doth hurt another; though it may be faid that 
one hurts the other, yet it cannot be (aid that one 
doth an Injury to the other, becaufe one was not 
bound by any Right, Compact, or Law, not to 
hurt the other : In like manner, if one Man of that 
Nation, among whom there is no Covenant, or Af- 
fbciation, hurt another, irmay be faid that he hurts 
him, but not that he wrongs or doth him an Injury ^ 
becaufe he was not obliged by any Compact or Law, 
not to hurt him. 

I (peak of brute Animals, not as if there were 
any even of thofe who live in Herds or Flocks, that 
are capable of entring into Covenant not to harm or 
be hurt by each other, and fo might be conceived to 
be juft if they do not hurt each other, and unjuft if 
they do; but only to the End, that from thence it may 
be the better underftood, that even among Men, Ju¬ 
ftice in itfelf is nothing, for that it is found only m 
mutual Societies, according to the Amplitude of eve¬ 
ry Country, in which the Inhabitants may conve¬ 
niently enter into Agreements, and Covenants of 
not doing, or receiving any hurt; lince otherwifc. 
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and in a Man fingly confidered, there is no Juftice 
at all; and what is Juftice in one Society of Men, 
many times is, in refpe& of contrary Covenants, In- 
juftice in another. 

But can there be Juftice betwixt Men and other 
Animals? Certainly not. For if Men could make a 
Covenant with brute Animals, as they can with o- 
ther Men, that they fhould not kill, nor be killed by 
them, without any diftin<Sion; then indeed, might 
the Reafon of Juft or Right be founded betwixt 
them and us, fince the End of that Covenant would 
be the Security of both Parties: But becaufe it 
is impoilible , that Animals void of Reafon 
fhould be obliged by one Law with us, it mull alfo 
be impoilible for us to obtain more Afliirance of Se¬ 
curity from Animals, than even from inanimate Be¬ 
ings. So tiiat, there is no other way for us to fecure 
ourfelves from brute Beafts, but only to execute that 
Power of deftroying them, which Nature hath given 


Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why we 
kill even fuch Animals, as can give us no Occafion 
of Fear? This we may do either through Intempe¬ 
rance, and a certain natural Savagenefs or Cruelty, 
as we excrcife Cruelty even upon Men who live out 
of our Society, and cannot give us any Fear. But 
it is one thing to break the Rules of Temperance, or 
any of its kinds, as Sobriety, Lenity, or Manfiic- 
tude, or, (if you plcafc) mere Humanity or Good- 
nel's of Nature; another, to violate Juftice, which 
prefuppofeth Laws and Covenants elcablifhed by mu¬ 
tual Collier,t. 

A 'or '■ .an it be a Hedg'd, that zve have a Power 
grant, d ns by Law, to djiroy any fuch Animals as 
ere not offetjive or d,/h :u live to Alankind. I con- 
J'tfs, there is not any Lind of living Creatures, among all 
thofe zve are allowed to djiroy, which being permitted 
to iuci cafe to vajl Alultitudes, zvould net prove pernici- 
eus to Mankind, but being pr.frvcd in fuel) Number 
as ordinarily they are, are not fome ways ufeful to 
Life. 

For Sheep, Fine, ami all fuch like, as long as they 
ere prtfra'd to a model ate Number, afford us many 
Neceffarics for Lije : hut if tiny were Jnffcrcd to mul¬ 
tiply in a far greater manner, certainly they could not 
but prove v.ry hurtful to us, ns well in regard of their 
Strength, as for that th.y would devour the Fruits of the 
Earth that faould Jerve fir our Sttlfylcr.ee. And for 
this v.ry Cauje is it, that we aie not prohibited to de- 
jiroy J'ueh Animals, yet pr.fn ve Jo many of them as may 
be ujeful to us, and eaj.ly luled by us. 

For, f Lions, lb'elves, and all fuch as are called 
wild Beajls, (whether little or great) we cannot take 
a certain Number, which being pr.frvcd, may afford 
us any Relief nceejfary to Life, as zue may of Fine, 
Horjes, and the r.jl, that are called tame Creatures. 
U hence it comes to pafs, that zve endeavour wholly to 
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exterminate thofe, and of thefe cut off only fo mam a » 
are over and above a competent Stock. J 

Hereupon (to touch briefly on this alfo) we may 
conceive, that even among thofe Nations who make 
their Choice of certain forts of Animals for Food 
the matter was determined and preferibed by certain 
Laws, grounded upon Reafon correfpondent to thofe we 
have now given. And as for thofe Animals that were 
not to be eaten, there was Rejpedi had to their Utility 
and Inutility, and for fome Reafon peculiar to each 
Country ; to the Conftitutions wliereof there is no 
Neceffity for us to adhere, who live not in thofe 
Places. 

Hence we come to underftand, that from the 
very Beginning a Difference was put betwixt the 
killing of Men, and the killing of all other Ani- 
tnals v ; For as to other Animals, it is manifejl, that 
thofe primitive, wife Perfons, who preferibed what we 
fioould do, and what not, did not forbid to kill any of 
them, becaufe the Profit that arifeth from them is per¬ 
fected by the contrary Action, that is, by killing them. 
For it could not be, that Men living promifeuoufiy a- 
mongjl Beefs, could preferve tbemfelves in Safety other- 
wij'e, than by expelling or defraying them. 

But as concerning Mankind, d Some, who at that 
time were more gracious than the rejl (thefe perhaps 
were they that perfttaded Men firfl to enter into the Co¬ 
venant zve J'poke of) remembred, that in thofe Places, 
where Men lived promifeuoufiy , they had fometimes ab¬ 
stained from Slaughter, out of a RefpeCl to that Utility 
which conduced to their Safety ; as alfo reprefented to 
others in their Meetings what had happened, that re¬ 
fraining from Slaughter of an Animal of the fame kind, 
they might defend the Security of Life, which is gene¬ 
rally the Caufe of every Maris particular Safety. And 
it ivas profitable at firjl to quit the Society of either other 
Animals, or Men meeting together, at leaf not to hurt 
any, to avoid the ineenfng of, not only other Animals of 
feveral kinds, but alfo Men, who are all of the fame, 
and apt enough of tbemfelves to do harm. Jvhence, upon 
this Account, Afen refrained laying Hands upon an 
Animal of their own Species, that offer'd itfilf to the 
Communication of Things neccffaty, and contributed 
fome Benefit to Society. 

But in Procefs of Time, there being a great In- 
creafe on both fides, and Animals of different Species 
Ring forc'd azvay. Men began to make ufe of their 
Reafon (whereas before that Time they had trujlcd al¬ 
together to Alemory) and to enter into Confutation what 
was to be done in order to their Safety, when theyjhou’d 
come together, and conjoin their Habitations. For they 
endeavour'd Jlrongly to refrain thofe who rafhly and im¬ 
prudently would murder one another, and thereby made 
the mutual AJfiftance, that Men were able to afford 
each other, daily the weaker ; and this chiefly, becaufe 
thofe great Inccnveniencies which had frequently fallen 
out in former Times upon the like Cafes , were utterly 
forgotten. 
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forgotten. New ruhiljt they endeavoured to bring this 
topafs, they at length introduced the Lotus arid Conjii- 
tuttens which continue in all Cities and Nations even to 
this Day ; the common People of their own accord con¬ 
tenting to them, as 1J,aid ; being fenftble how much 
'greater Utility would from thence accrue to them, liv¬ 
ing in mutual Society. In like manner it conduceth alfo 
to Security, both to defray without any Pity what is 
pernicious, and to preferve whatever is ufeful to exter¬ 
minate it. 

Thus it is probable, that upon thefe Confederations, 
the Slaughter of all other Animals came to be permitted, 
and that of Men prohibited. But I infill too long 
hereupon. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

With what Right JuJlicc is to be exercifcd. 

J USTICE being eftablilhed by a mutual Agree¬ 
ment, it remains, that every Man, whether a 
Native or Alien, ought, from the time he hath 
given up his Name to a Society, to account himfelf 
a Member of that Society, upon this Condition, 
either exprefsly or tacitly, that he hurt none of his 
Fellow-members, nor be hurt by any other. Where¬ 
fore he mull either Hand to the Covenant, or depart 
out of the Society ; for he is not to be fuller’d to live 
in the Society upon any other Terms. Whence it 
follows, fince by Nature no Man is w illing to receive 
harm from another, that he do not that to another 
which lie would not ihould be done to himfelf. 

Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws in 
all Societies were made in Favour of the Wife, not 
to prevent wife Men from doing unjullly, but that 
others Ihould not injure them : For as for them, 
they are fo well difpofed, as that, if there Were no 
Laws, yet would they not do harm to any. They 
have preferibed Bounds to their Defires, and accom¬ 
modate them to Nature, which requires nothing that 
mull be obtained by ways of Injullice ; nor indeed 
is there any of Nature’s Pleafures which induceth a 
Man to do Injury to another, but fome exorbitant 
Delire ariling from vain Opinion. 

For Nature having (for Example) provided Herbs, 
Corn, Fruits, for F'ood, competent and ufeful, and 
Water for Drinlc, Things eafy to be had, it cannot 
be the Pleafure of latisfying Hunger and Thirft, that 
Ihould caufe a Man to rob his Neighbour, or com¬ 
mit any of thole Injuries which they ufually do: 
But the vain Defire of living at a higher Rate, more 
fplendidly and wantonly, that fo he may acquire 
Wealth enough to difcharge theExpences of iiisLuxu- 
ry. The fame may be laid alio of thole, who, not 
content with plain Apparel, a plain Houfe, a plain 
Match, and the like, through Ambition, Pride, 
Lull, and other Paifions, defire more than Nature 
needs. 


Moreover, feeing that a wife Man, as I hinted 
formerly, doth all things for his own fake, nothing 
certainly can more conduce to his Advantage, than 
to obferve Jullice exatftly. For in giving to every 
one his due, and harming no Man, he, to his utmofl, 
preferves and keeps fate that Society, which, unlefs 
it be fafe, he cannot be fafe himfelf; nor doth he 
provoke any Man to revenge an Injury fulFered at 
his hand, or fear any Mufift or Punilhment to be in- 
fhiSted upon him by publick Decree. Thus being 
confcious to himfelf of no ill done, he remains free 
from all Perturbation, which is the greatelt Benefit 
and Fruit of Jullice ; and while he reaps that, 
what can be more to his own Advantage ? 

Neither ought you to think, that he, who tho’ 
fecretly, and without the Knowledge of any Man, 
violates Right, or the Covenants ratified by general 
Confent, to prevent the committing and futfering of 
Wrong, can Jive in the fame Security and Jndillur- 
bance as the juft Man doth, becaufe (as I faid) he 
cannot allure himfelf that his Injullice fhall never be 
brought to light: For Crimes, tho’ they may be fe- 
cret, can never be fecure ; nor doth it avail an Of¬ 
fender to be concealed from otheis, while lie can 
never be concealed from himfelf. 

1 ru.y, though his Offence were never (o well 
concealed for a time, yet it is very ur.ceitain, whe¬ 
ther it will continue fo concealed till his Death. For 
full, there is a Jealouly and Sufpicion that follows 
upon ill Actions; and again, there have been many 
who have detedled themfelves, fome in Dreams, 
others in raving Fits, others in Drink, others thro’ 
Incogitancy. So tliat a wicked Man, tho’ he may 
for a time lie hid both from Gods and Men, (as the/ 
fay) yet he hath Reafon to miftrult that he will not 
be concealed for ever. 

Hence is it, that notwithftanding Injullice is not 
an Ill in itfelf, becaufe what is reputed unjull in one 
Piace, may be juft in another; yet it is an Ill in re- 
fpe& of that F ear, which, flinging the Confidence, 
creates in it a continual Sufpicion, that at fome time 
or other his unjuft Deeds will come to the Ears of 
the Avengers of Injullice, and fo he be called to a fe- 
vere Account for them. Thus there is nothing that 
more conduceth as to Security, fo likewife to a 
quiet and pleafant Life, than to live innocently, and 
upon no occafion to violate the common Covenants 
of Peace. 

Wherefore fince the juft and unjull are in this 
Oppofition, that the juft, of all Men, are the moll 
free from Perturbations, What can be more profita¬ 
ble to thofe than Jullice? What more hurtful t» 
thefe, than Injullice ? For how can any Anguilh of 
Mind, Solicitudes, daily and nightly Fears, be pro¬ 
fitable to any Man ? 

Jullice therefore being fo great a Good, and Inju- 
llice fo great an Ill, let us embrace one, and abhor 
the 
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the other. And if at any Time Our Mind feem to 
ftagger, and we are in Sufpence what to do, let us 
Jix on fome grave good Man, and fuppofe him to be 
always prefent with us, that we may live and do all 
things as if he looked upon us. 

By this Means we (ball not only avoid the doing 
of any thing openly againft Juftice, but alfo of offend-- 
ing in fecret againft the Rules of Honefty. This 
good Man will be to us inftead of a Guardian or Tu¬ 
tor, whom, becaufe we reverence, we fear to offend. 
Following this Counfel therefore, thus argue ; If he 
were prefent, I would not do it ; Why do I do it 
in his Ablence ? He would find Fault with it, be¬ 
caufe it is Ill; Why do not I fliun Ill of myfelf? 
Thus, do all Things, as if fome fuch Perfon look’d 
on ; for if you in this manner reverence another, 
you will foon come to be reverenced yourfelf. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety , Obfervanct. 

W E come next to the Virtues which we faid 
were allied to Juftice, for that they have Re¬ 
gard to other Perfons ; and tho’ they are not (as Ju¬ 
ftice is) prefcribed by Laws and Covenants, yet they 
import, out of Decency, a certain Obligation like 
that of Juftice. 

The firft is Beneficence , or the doing Good to 
others, whereunto thofe are obliged, who are able to 
aflift or relieve others, either with their Hand or 
Purfc. If they deny the Afliftance of their Hands, 
they are cenl'ured as barbarous, cruel, inhuman ; if 
that of their Purfe, they are thought the fame, as al¬ 
fo fordid, tenacious, covetous, and the like. But if 
they a (Tift others, they are accounted courteous, ci¬ 
vil, kind ; as alfo liberal, munificent, magnificent, 
ts'e. So that they are obliged for their own lakes to 
do good to others, fo far as may be without Prodi¬ 
gality. 

For thofe who praCtife this Virtue procure to 
themfelves Good-will, and (what moft of all con¬ 
duces to quiet Living) Dearnefs or tender Eftimation 
from others : They who ufe it not. Ill-will, and 
(what moft occafions troublefome Life) Contempt and 
Hatred. Take heed therefore you omit not to be 
beneficent, at leaft in fmall Matters, that fo you 
lofe not the Advantage of being accounted ready to 
gratify others, even in great. 

Not without Reafon did I (ay formerly. It is not 
only more honourable, but alfo more delightful to 
give than to receive a Benefit ; becaufe the Giver 
thereby makes himfelf fuperior to the Receiver, and 
reaps moreover the Intereft of Thanks ; and there is 
not any thing that joys a Man more than Thanks, 
A beneficent Perl'on is like a Fountain, which if you 
fhould fuppofe it to have a reafonable Soul, what Joy 
would it not have at the fight of fo many Corn- 
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fields and Paftures which fiobrtOi and fmile, as it 
were, with Plenty and Verdure, and all by the Dif- 
fufion of its Streams upon them. 

The fccomd is Gratitude , to which every Man 
that receives a Benefit is reciprocally obliged, unlefe 
he would incur the. greateft Hatred and Ignominy. 
For Ingratitude is worthily hateful to all Men ; be¬ 
caufe fixing nothing is more fuitable to Nature, than 
to be propenfe to receive a Good, it is highly con¬ 
trary to Nature, not to be readily grateful towards 
the Author of that Good. 

Now fince no Man is more gratefully affeCted to¬ 
wards his Benefactors than the wife Man, we may 
juftly affirm, that only the wife Man knows how to 
fulfil the Duty of Gratitude, becaufe he alone is rea¬ 
dy upon all Occafions to exprels hisThankfuInels to 
his Friends, both prefent and abfent, even to thofe 
that are dead. 

Others pay Thanks only to prefent Friends, when 
prefent, and this perhaps for their own farther Ends, 
to encourage them to fome new Favour; but how 
few are there, who gratefully commemorate their ab¬ 
fent BenefaClors ? Who requite the Good they did 
them upon their Children, or other Relations ? How 
few who honour their Memory after Death; who 
rejoice not rather, as if their Obligations were can- 
cell’d ? Who love thofe that were dear to them, re- 
fpeCi them, and as far as in them lies, do Good to 
them ? 

The third is Piety, the moft facred Species of Gra¬ 
titude. It looks upon our Parents in the firft Place, 
to whom every Man is more obliged than to all the 
World befides; For to others he may owe other 
things ; but to his Parents he owes himfelf. There¬ 
fore if Ingratitude to others be hateful, that which is 
fbewn to Parents muft certainly be the moft horrid 
and deteftable. 

We fay, in the firft place ; becaufe Piety in the 
fecond place extends to Kindred, and chiefly to our 
Brothers and Sifters, to whom we are obliged by the 
Intereft of our Parents ; in fuch manner, as that we 
cannot fhew ourfelves difrefpeCtful and unkind to 
them, but we muft be at the fame time highly un¬ 
grateful to our Parents, and all our Progenitors, w ho, 
in the Circle of their Love and Benevolence compre¬ 
hended all that were, and fbould afterwards be de¬ 
rived from them. 

Nor is this Piety diftind from that Dearnefs we 
are to bear towards our native Country, which com¬ 
prehends our Parents and all our Kindred, and re¬ 
ceives us at our Birth, brings us up and protects us. 
And as by the Intereft of our Parents we are oblig’d 
to our Kindred, fo by the Intereft of our Country, 
wc are obliged to refpeCt all our Countrymen; but 
more efpecially the Magistrates and Princes, who de¬ 
fend the Country itfclf, and the Laws of it, and 
give us this Benefit in particular, that under their 
Protection we may live fccurely and peaceably. 
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The fourth it Obfervanti, or that Reverence 
which we owe to ail Perfons of Eminency in any 
kind. This is accompany’d partly with Gratitude 
and Piety, (for we cannot any way better exprefs 
the Gratefulnefs of our Minds, than by giving due 
Veneration and Worfhip to our Benefactors, Pa¬ 
rents, Governors, Princes, and all Men of Digni¬ 
ty and Power) and partly with Honour and RefpeCt, 
as it is the belt Teftimony we can give of our inter¬ 
nal Sentiments of their Defervings, who excel in 
Age, Wifdom, Learning, and Virtue, the moll ho¬ 
nourable of all things. 

To this Obfervance belongs that which Men call 
Religion and Sanility toward the Gods, whom we 
are bound to reverence .and honour no otherwife than 
our Parents, nor through Hope of any Reward, 
hut (as I faid before) for their tranfeendent Majefty 
and the Supremacy of their Nature. Becaufe, 
whatever is excellent deferves a juft Veneration, and 
no Excellency is greater than that of the DivineNa- 
ture, for it is immortal and molt Welled. 

Thus underftanding, that the Gods neither create 
Troubles themfelves, nor give to others, we pioufly 
and holily reverence their molt excellent Nature. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Of Friend/hip. 

T HE laft is Friendjhip , to which all are mutually 
obliged, who love, and are reciprocally belov’d. 
And well may it be the Clofe and Crown of this 
Difcourfe ; for amongft all the Means procured by 
Wifdom, to make Life happy, there is not any 
thing more full and pleafant than Friendlhip ; and 
the fame Reafon that confirms the Mind not to fear 
any lafting or eternal Ill, doth alfo allure, that, in 
Life, there is no SanCtuary fo fafe, no Protection fo 
fecure as that of Friendlhip, which, together with 
that Security, conferreth alfo very great Pleafures. 

For as Hatreds, Envies, Defpites, are Enemies to 
Pleafure ; fo are FriendIhips not only moll faithful 
Confervers, but effectual Caufers of Pleafures, as well 
to our Friend as to ourfelves: By which Men not 
only enjoy prefent things more fully, but are cheer’d 
with llopes of thole to come. And a lolitary Life, 
deftitute of Friends being full of Fears, and fubjed to 
Treacheries, Reafon itfelf advifeth us to procure 
Friendlhips, by which the Mind is confirm’d, and 
poffeffed with Hopes of enjoying future Pleafures. 

Now, tho’ Friendlhip is contracted in refped of 
Ufe and Utility, in like manner as we fow the Earth 
in hope of a Crop hereafter; and the firlt Meetings 
and Conversions of Friendlhip are made in refpeCl 
of the Utility and Pleafures which are hoped from 
thence ; yet when this Cuftom hath gone on to In¬ 
timacy, then Lovi fo llourilheth, that tho’ there 
were not any Benefit of Friendlhip, yet Friends 
would be loved for their own fakes. If we love 


Places, Temples, Cities, Academies, Plains, Horfes, 
Dogs, Sports, out of an habitual Cuftom of exer- 
cifing or hunting, how much eafier and more juftly 
may we do this in Converfation with Men ? 

But in the Choice of our Friends, we mull be ex¬ 
ceeding cautious and prudent; for it concerns us to 
be more circumfpeCl with whom we eat, than what 
we eat. And tho’ to eat alone without a Friend, be 
to lead the Life of a Lion or Wolf, yet we mull be 
careful to chufe fuch a Friend, whofe Converfation 
may be the bell Sauce to our Meat. We muft leek 
one to whom nothing is more in Eftecm, than Can¬ 
dor, Simplicity, and Sincerity ; one that is not mo- 
rofe, querulous, and murmuring at all things, but 
who, by his Complacency, Alacrity, and Pieafant- 
ne/s, may render our Life fweet to us. 

Friendlhip, I grant, confifts in, and is kept alive 
by the mutual Participation of Pleafures or Goods 
which we may enjoy whilll we live ; yet is it not 
neceffary that the Goods of Friends fhould be put 
into one common Stock, as he conceived, who faid, 
Amongjl Friends all things are common. This implies 
a Diffidence, (that all their Wills may not continue 
conllant) and they who are diffident are not Friends > 
fuch only are Friends, who can with full Confidence 
and Freedom take and ufe fo much of their Friends 
Goods or Eftate, as they need, altho’ kept in feve- 
ral, not in one Joint-ftock, no otherwife than as if 
it were their own, efteeming them to be no lei's their 
own, than if they had them in their own Poffeffion 
and Keeping. 

This founds ftrange in the Ears of the Vulgar : 
But what are they to us ? There is no Faith or Con- 
llancy in their Kindnels and Friendlhip, they being 
uncapable of thefe things and of the leail Part of 
commendable Wifdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the Vulgar undcr- 
ftands not what is profitable in private or publick, 
nor can diftinguilh betwixt good Manners and bad. 

I fpeak therefore of the Wife only, amongft 
whom there is a kind of League and Covenant not to 
love their Friends lels than themfelves, which we 
know may bedone and fee it often comes to pafs ; 
whence is it manifeft, that there can be nothing 
more conducing to pleafant living than fuch a Con¬ 
junction. 

Whence alfo we underftantl, that the placing of 
the chief Good in Pleafure is fo far from being ob- 
ftru&ive hereunto, that without it there can be no 
Inllitution of Friendlhip. 

For it being impoifible for us to conferve the 
Sweetnels and Security of our Lives firm and lafting 
without Friendlhip, and to preferve Friendlhip, im- 
Iefs we love our Friends as much as ourfelves ; this 
therefore and Pleafure are the infeparable Adjuncts of 
Friendlhip; for we rejoice in our Friends Joy as 
much as if it were our own, and are concern’d 
equally in his Grief. 


A wife 
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A wife Man therefore will be alike towards his 
Friend as towards himfelf; what Labour and Pains 
he undergoes for his own Pleafure, the lame will he 
undergo for the Pleafure of his Friend. And as he 
would rejoice to think, that he hath one that will lit 
by him, if he Ihould be lick, and relieve him if he 
were call into Prifon, or fall into Want; fo will he 
rejoice, as having one, by whom, if he Ihould fall 
lick, he may fit, and whom, if imprifon’d, or 
fallen into Want, relieve. And not only this, but 
his Love will be lb great as to undergo the greateft 
Torments, even Death itfelf, for his Friend’s fake. 

We have known it certainly happen, (and that 
within the Memory of our Parents) that many, who 
had the Happinefs of procuring to themfelves full 
Confidence and Security in the Society of Men, 
living in the fame Opinions and the fame Affedlions 
with them, have, in the Affurance of this comfor¬ 
table League, lived moft fweetly together, and been 
conjoined with fo abfolute a Nearnefs as that one 
could without the leaft Reludtancy, wilh to fuller for 
the other, condemn’d to die. 

This is all I had fti lay concerning ETHICK, 
which in the Beginning I aflerted to be thechiefeft 
Part of Philofophy. You, whoever you are, that 
afpire to true Wifdom, pra&ife and meditate upon 
thefe Rules, confidering them as the Grounds of ho- 
neft, well, and happy living. 

Meditate, I fay, upon them Day and Night, as 
well when you are alone, as when in Company of 
fome faithful Companion who is like yourfelf, and 
to whom you may fay, We are indeed alone, but by 
this Means we have the greater Opportunity of 
making Inquifition into Truth without Prejudice. 
I fpeak not to many, but to you; and you fpeak not 
to many, but to me j and that’s enough, fmcc each 
to other is a Theatre large enough. 

Do you not now grant, that no Man can be com¬ 
pared to him, whofe Mind is rightly informed as 
concerning the Gods, and is fearlefs of Death, and 
who hath lo reafoned concerning the End of Nature, 
and the ultimate Good, as to underftand, that it may 
be compleated and attained with the greateft Facility 
imaginable, and that whatever Ill he mud endure, 
either is Ihort, if vehement; if long, gentle ; and 
tclleth himfelf, that there is no fuch thing as an in¬ 


evitable NecefBty of Fates concerning him, but that 
he hath an abfolute Freedom of Will, and that no¬ 
thing at all, or very little of Fortune can at any 
time intervene to crofc him ; and the reft which we 
have laid down. 

Certainly when you (hall come to be fuch a Man 
as this, you will » never be troubled waking nor 
fleeping (for even in Sleep you will be juft as you are 
when awake, by reafon of the well Compofednefs of 
your Mind) but lhall live like fome Deity among 
Men. For that Man who fpends his Life in the 
Enjoyment of immortal Goods, is far different from 
a mortal Creature. Hitherto Gajfendus. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Wherein Epicurus, ajjirting Pleafure to be the ulti¬ 
mate Good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 

'"pHough Epicurus agrees with the Cyrenaicks in af- 
A ferting Pleafure to be the ultimate Good yet 
* concerning this Pleafure, they difagree. The Cyre¬ 
naicks admit not Pleafure to confijl in Ref, but in 
Motion only ; Epicurus allowed both, as well that of 
the Soul as of the Body ; as he afferts in his Book Of 
Eledlion and Avoidance, and in his Treatife of the 
End, and in his JirJl Book of Lives, and in his E- 
piftle to the Philofophers at Mitylene. Likewife Di¬ 
ogenes in the eleventh of his Select Rules, and De¬ 
mocritus in his Timocrates. For thus j Whereas 
Pleffure is twofold, one conjijling in Motion, the other 
in Rejfl, &e. And Epicurus, in his Treatife Of 
Eledlions, exprefsly thus ; Of Pleafures, Indolence, 
and Imperturbation, confift in Rejl ; and Delight, in 
Motion. 

Moreover he differs from the Cyrenaicks, for that 
they conceived the Pains of the Body to be worfe than 
thofe of the Mind-, whence it comes to paf, that, upon 
Malefactors, corporal Punijhment is tnJUCled as being 
the moji grievous. But Epicurus held, that the Pains 
of the Mind are the greatejt, for that no III can afflict 
the Body longer than whiljt tt is prefent ; but beftdts 
the prefent, the paji and future alfo torment the Mind , 
and by the fame Reafon, the Pleisures of the Soul art 
the great f. Thus much of the Epicurean, the lajl of 
all the Italick SeCt. 
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Oljmp. 

j4rchons . 

XXX 

3 

4 


XXXI 

'3 

4 


XXXII 

3 

4 


XXXIII 

3 

4 


XXXIV 

3 

4 


XXXV 

3 

4 

Damajias. See Life of Thalesy 

Chap. a. 

XXXVI 

3 

4 

Epanetus. Antig. Carift. Hift. 

Mir. 133. 

XXXVII 

3 

4 


XXXVIII 

3 


XXXIX 

3 

Draco. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 
Tatian. Suid. 
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Olymp. 

Archons. 

Olympick Viftors. 

XLI 

3 

4 

Heniochides. Halic. lib. 3. 

Clcmulas. Dion. 

XLII 



3 

4 


- ' - -. 

XL1II 



3 

4 

Arijtocles , (perhaps) Marin. Arund. 


XLIV 

3 

4 



XLV 

3 

4 

Mcgacies (perhaps) Plut. in Solon. 

- ; 

xlvi 



2 

Philombrotus. Plut in Solone. 


3 

Solon. Laert. in Solone. 


4 

Dropides. Philoflr. in Critia. 


XLVII 

Eucrates. Laert in Amachars. 


3 

4 

Simon. Marm. 


XLVIII 

Philippus. Clem. Strom. 1, Eufeb. 

Ctaucias. .Paufan. Glycon. Eufeb. 

3 

4 

Chron. 1. 


XLIX 



3 

Damajias the Second. Marm. See Thales’s 


4 

Life, Chap. 2. 


L 


Epitclidrs. 

3 

Arche ftra tides. Dionvf. Halic. lib. 4. 



Anaximander 



roiHdosoiiHd raw 


2. Tarquinius Prifcus , King of 
Rome. Dionyf. Halic. lib 3. 

3. Allyattes, King of Lydia begun 
to Reign. 
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Olymp. 

Archons . 

Olympick ViEiors. 

LI 



3 

Ar'i/lomenes. Laert. 


4 



LU 


■ 

3 

4 



Liri 



3 

Hippodides. Marcellin. in Vita Thucyd. 


4 



LIV 



3 

4 

Comias. Plut. in Solone Marm. 


LV 

2 

Hegejlratus. Plut. in Solone. 


3 

4 



LVI 

Eutbydemus. Marm. Laert. See Life of 


2 

Cbilon. 


4 



LVII 



3 

4 

\ 


LVIII 

Erixiclidts. Pauf. in Phoc. See Thak 

Diognetus. 

3 

4 



LIX 



3 

4 



LX 

; 




dEra 
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39 

40 


:. Cyrus vanqui£h’d Crarfus. 
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Otymp. 

Archons . 

Olympick ViElors. 



Agatharcu 

2 

Theribtes , Diod. excerpt, p. *41. 

4 

Heraclidis , Dionyf. Halic. 4. rather 


LXII 


Eryxidas. 

3 

4 



LXIII 

1 


3 

4 



; lx iv 

Miltlades, Halici 7. 


; 3 

! 4 



LXV 


■ ■ 

3 

4 


■ 

LXVI 


■ ■ 

3 

4 



LXVII 


■ I 

3 

4 


■ I 

LXVIII 

Ifagoras, Halic. 1. & 5. 

Ifchomackus. 

3 



LXIX 

Acejiorides , Hal. 5. 

Ifchomachuz. 

3 

4 



LX* 

[ Merits, Hal. 5. 

Nicteas. 

3 



4 




Mr a 
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JEr&Pbil. 



49 

5 ° 


+. Tarqutriiu* hLperbus, King of Rome. 
Malic. 4. r 

5 < 

53 

54 

(//,//?. /V. s- 

Pijijhatus died, having reigned 17 Years. 

i 

1 

55 

56 

57 

58 

Cambyfes, conquers Eg\pt, and fends Pytha¬ 
goras Prifoncr to Babylon. 

t. Amofts King of Egypt die?, Pfanu 
meticus his Son fucceeds him. 

59 

60 

61 



62 


4. Darius Hyjlafpis , King of Perjia. 

63 

64 

65 

66 




69 1 

7 ° Pythagoras went into Italy. 
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Olymp. 

Archons . 

Olympick Vittors. 

LXXI 

3 

4 

Hipparchus. Halic. 6. 

Pythecritus, Marm. 

Tificrates. 

LXXII 

3 

4 

DmgnttBi, Hal. 6. 

Ptaniffu, 1 Plut. in Ariftide. Hjtrilida, Hal. 7. Pauf. 
El. a. 

Arfi.dn, Plut. ib. Marm. 

Tl,m!jhclei, Thuc. 1. Pauf. lib. 27. 

Tifscrates. 

LXXIII 

3 

4 

Anchifes, Hal. 8. Lucratives , Schol. 

A rift. Suid. Pbeedon, Plut. 

Philocrates, Marm. 

Ajlylus. 

LXXIV 

3 

4 

Leo/iratus , Hal. 8. 

Nicodemus, Hal. 8. 

Calliades, Marm. 

AJlylus. 

LXXV 

3 

4 

Xantippus, Marm. Cal. Hal. 9. Diod. 
Timojlhenes , Marm. Xantippus, Diod. 
Idimantus, Marm. Timojlhenes. Diod. 
Adimantus, Diod. 


LXXVI 

3 

4 

Phadon, Hal. Diod. 

Dromoclides , Diod. 

Acejlorides, Diod. 

Menon, Diod. 

Scamandrus. 

LXXVII 

3 

4 

Chares , Marm. Halic. Diod. 

Praxicrgus. Diod. (Socr. chap. 1. 

Apfephion, Marm. Demotion. Diod. See 
Tbeagenides, Marm. 

Dates. 

LXXVI1I 

3 

Tbeagenides, Hal. Diod. 

Lyfiflratus, Diod. 

Lyfanias, Diod. 

Lyfsthcns, Diod. 

Parmenides . 

- lxxTx 

3 

4 

Archedcmides, Diod. Archim. Pauf. 
Euthippus, Marm. Thcpolemus, Diod. 

Canon, Diod. 

Euippus, Diod. 

Xenophon. 

LXXX 

)' 3 

4 

Phaficlides, Diod. Phrafides , Hal. 

Phitocles, Diod. 

Bion, Diod. 

Callias t. Marm. Mnethefides. Diod. 

Tory tubas. 


JEra 
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!. The Fight at Marathon. 


3. Darius dies, Xerxes fucceeds. 
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Olymp. 

Archons. Olympick ViBori. 

LXXXl 

4 

Callus, Diod. Hal. 

Si fill rains, Diod. ; 

Ari/lcn, Diod. 

Lyjficratcs, Diod. i 

Polymncjlus. 

LXXXII 

3 

Chterophancs, Halic. ' Lvcus. | 

AniulJuSy L)iod. j 

EuthAmus, Diod. lib. 12.! 1 

Pcdicus, Diod. • j 

LXXXIII 

3 

4 

Philifeus, Diod. Halic. i 

Timarebides, Diod. 

Callimachus, Diod. 

Lyjimacbidcs, Diod. ! 

Crijou. 

LXXXl V 

3 

Dip hi la s, VI arm. Praxitcllcs, Diod. 
Lyfanias, Diod. 

D.philus, Diod. Halic. 

‘Pi modes, Diod. 

Crjsn. 

LXXXV 

3 

4 

Munich'sJes, Diod. 

Glaucidcs, DioJ. 

Theodoras, DioJ. 

Enthcmcncs, Diod. 

Crifeit. 

LXXXVI | A r i •;uf:machus, Diod. 

2 i Anttlochidcs, Died. 

3 C/>,,;■<, Diod. 

4 | Ajpuds, Diod. 

Tbeopampus, or, as Plato, Diepsm- 
pus. 

i.XXXVll 1 Pyikuhrus, DioJ. 

2 1 Lut^dm.us, DioJ. 

3 Apolhdorus, Diod. 

4 Epnn.iw.i.iLi;, Diod. 

Sophon. 

LXXXV1II 

: Distymus, Diod. Life of Etui. c. 3. 

' Einhdes, Diod. Euclecs, A rift. See 
j Euthydemus, Diod. 

StratocUs, Diod. 

Symrnachus. 

LXXXIX 

4 

Ijtirchus, Diod. 

.imintas, Diod. 

Aicasus, Diod. 

Ajlyphilus, Marm. Arijlon, Diod. 

Symmachus 2. 

1 

xc 

3 

Arijlophilus, Diod. 

Archies, Diod. 

/ Intiphon, Diod. 

1 Er-phormus, Diod. 

Hyperbius. 


JEra 
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XCI 

Arijiomnejlus, Diod. 


Chabrias, Diod. 

3 

Pifander, Diod. 

4 

Clescritus, Diod. 

XCII 

Callias, Diod. Haiic. 

2 

Theopompus, Diod. 

3 

(Jlaucippus, Diod. Haiic. 

+ 

Diocles, Diod. 

xcm 

Eufiemon, Diod. 

2 

Antigenes, Diod. 

3 

Callias, Diod. 

4 

Alexias, Diod. 

XCIV 

Pythodorus. 

2 

Euclides, Diod; 

3 

Micitm, Diod. 

4 

Exenatus, Diod. 


XCV Laches, Diod. 

2 Arijlocrates, Diod. 

3 Pithycles , Diod. 

4 Lyfiadcs, Diod. 



XCVII I Phi locles, Diod. 


2 Nicoteles, Diod. 

3 Demo/lratus, Diod. 

4 Antipater, Diod. 

XCVJII Pyrrhitm, Diod. Pyrgion , Haiic. 

2 Theodotus, Diod. 

3 Myjiichides, Diod. 

4 Dcxitheus, Diod. 

XCIX Dtotrephes, Diod. 

2 Pbanojiratus, Diod. 

3 Menander, Diod. 

4 Demophilus, Diod. 
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Olymp . 

Archons. 

Olympick Vidors. 

CI 

Coriander, Diod. 

Daman. 

2 

Hippadamus, Diod. 


3 

Sacra tides, Diod. 


4 

Ajlcius, Marm. Diod. 


cir 

Alci/ibenes, Diod. Demoflh. Halic. 


2 

Phrajiclides, Marin. Diod. Dem. Pauf. 


3 

Dxj'nicetus, Diod. Dyjdnetus, Pauf. 


4 

Lyjijlratus, Diod. 


cm 

Nauftgenes, Marm. Diod. 



Polycelus, Diod. Pelysulus, Halic. 


3 

Cephifodorus, Marm. Diod. 


4 

Chi on, Diod. 


Civ 

Timocrates, Diod. Halic. 


2 

Charidides, Diod. 


3 

Molon, Diod. Halic. 



Nicopbemus, Diod. Halic. 


cv 

Callimedes, Diod. Halic. 

Porus 

2 

Euchari/ius, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Cephifodorus, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Agathodes, Mar. Diod. Halic. Pauf. 


CVI 

Elpinus, Diod. Halic. 

Parus. 

2 

Calli/iratus, Marm.Diod. Halic. 


3 

Diotymus, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Eudemus, Diod. Halic. 


CVII 

Ariftodemus, Diod. Halic. 

Suterinas. 

2 

Thejfalus, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Callimachus, Diod. Halic. 


CVIII 

Theophilus, Diod. 7 heomnejlus, Halic. 

Polycles. 

2 

Themijlocles, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Archias, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Eubulus, Diod. Eudorus, Halic. 


CIX 

Lycifcus, Diod. Halic. 

Artjlolochus. 

2 

Pythadcrus, Diod. Pythodotus , Halic. 


3 

Sojigenes, Diod. Halic. 


4 

blicomachus, Diod. Halic. 


ex 

Thcepbrafius, Diod. Halic. 

Anticles. 

2 

Ly/imachides, Diod. Halic. 


3 1 

Charondas, Diod. Charonidas , Halic. 


4 1 

Phryniihus, Diod. Halic. 



/Era 
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Olynip . 


Archons. 


Olympick Vittors. 


CI Coriander, Diod. 

2 Hippodatnus, Diod. 

5 Socralides, Diod. 

4 j Ajlcius, Marm. Diod. 


CI I ; Alci/lbenes, Diod. Demolih. Halic. 

2 | Phrajiclidcs , Marm. Diod. Derr.. Pauf. 
- Dvfnicetus , Diod. Dyjlinclus, Pauf. 

4 I Ly/ijlratus , Diod. 


CHI KauJigeneSy Marm. Diod. 

2 PelyceluSy Diod. Polyxelus, Halic. 

3 Cepbifodorus, Marm. Diod. 

4 Chun, Diod. 


I Damon. 


Damon. 


Pitbojlratus. 


CIV Timocrates, Diod. Halic. 

2 Cbaridides, Diod. 

3 Molon, Diod. Halic. 

4 Nicopbemus, Diod. Halic. 


CV Callimedes, Diod. Halic. 

2 Euchari/lus, Diod. Halic. 

3 Cepbifodorus, Diod. Halic. 

4 Agatbodes, Mar. Diod. Halic. Pauf. 


I Phccides. 


Porus. 


CVI 

3 

4 

Elpinusy Diod. Halic. 

Callijiratus, Marm.Diod. Halic. 

Diotymuiy Diod. Halic. 

EudemuSy Diod. Halic. 

Porus. 

evil 

3 

Ari/lodernus, Diod. Halic. 

Theffalusy Diod. Halic. 

Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 

Callimachus, Diod. Halic. 

Suierinas. 

CVIII 

3 

4 

Theophilus, Diod. 7 heomntjlus, Halic. 

Phemiflocles, Diod. Halic. 

Archias, Diod. Halic. 

Eubulus, Diod. Eudorus, Halic. 

Polycles. 

CIX 

Lycifcusy Diod. Halic. 

Pythodorus, Diod. Pytbodotus, Halic. 

SofigeneSy Diod. Halic. 

Sicomachus, Diod. Halic. 

Artjlolochus. 

cx 

3 

4 

Thcopbraftus, Diod. Halic. 

Lyfimachides , DioJ. Halic. 

Charondas, Diod. Charonidas, Halic. 
Pbrynichus, Diod. Halic. 

Anticles. 
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Olymp. 

x4rchons* 

Olympic k Jfiffiors. 

CXI 

Pythsdoi us, Diod. Pyihodemus, Halic. 
Eucentt'.is, Diod. H die. 

Cleomantis. 


Ctcfulv, Diod. HJ;c. 


4 

Nkocraics, Diod. H die. 


CXII 

3 

Nicer at in, Diod. Nicetes, HaUc. 
Arijltspbancs , Diod. Halic. 

Aujlophon, Diod. Halic. 

Gryl/us. 

4 

Cepbijopbri, Diod. 


CXI II 

Euthyeritus, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Cb,lines, Diod. Hegtmm, Halic. 

Amides, Diod. Cbremcs, Halic. 


+ 

Ssjidcs, Diod. Amides, Halic. 


CXIV 

Agatias, Diod. 

Micinas. 

; 

Ccpbijbdorus, Diod. Halic. 

Phi lodes, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Archippus, Halic. 


cxv 

Nca:Annus, Diod. 


2 

Apollodorus. Diod. Halic. 

At chippies, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Demogincs, Diod. Malic. 


CXV I 

Demoehdes, Diod. Halic. 

Praxibulus, Diod. Halic. 

Nicodorus, Diod. Halic. 

Pcrmenio. 

4 

rhcopbriijhis, Diod. Halic. 


cxv II 

Pdemon, Diod. Halic. 

Simonides, Diod. Halic. 

HieromncMon , Died. Halic. 

Apcllonides. 

4 

Demetrius Pbalcreus, Diod. Halic. 


CXVIII 

3 

Charinus, Diod. C/erimus, Haiic. 
Aiuixicreites, Diod. Halic. 

Corybus, Diod. Cor a: bus, Halic. 

Xenippus, Diod. Euxenippus, Halic. 

Aadrom.ncs, 

CXIX 

3 

Pberecles, Diod. P her ides, Halic. 
Le.Jtratus, Diod. Halic. 

N nodes, Diod. Halic. 


4 

C a! Hare bus, Halic. 


cxx 

3 

Hegemachus, Halic. 

Euclemen, Halic. 

Mne/.deinus, Halic. 


4 

Anfipbancs, Halic. ! 
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Olymp. 

Archons . 

Olympick Vigors. 

CXXI 

3 

4 

Ntcias , Halic. 

Ntcojlratus , Halic. 

Olympyodarus , Halic. 

Pbilippus, Halic. 


CXXII 

4 



CXXII1 

3 

4 


IdteuSy Paufan. Eliac. 2. 

CXXIV 

3 

4 



cxxv 

2 

3 



CXXV I 

3 

4 



CXXVII 

3 

4 

Pytharatus. Cic. 

1 


CXXVIII 

3 

4 



CXXIX 

3 

3 

Diogrutui. 


cxxx 
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A Topographical TABLE. 


A. 

A Bdera , a City of Thrace , fituate next beyond 
the River Nejius, toward the Eaft ; found¬ 
ed and named hy Abdera, Sifter to Diomedes, 
in the 104/A Year after the taking of Troy: And af¬ 
terwards, (Oly/np. 31 .) re-edify’d by a Colony of 
Clazomenians. 

JEgina, an Ifland over-againft Epidaurus , in the 
Saronian Bay. 

/Egos Potamos, a River in the Thracian Cherfonefus, 
diftant from Sejlos 13 Furlongs. 

/Egypt, a Kingdom of Africa, moil eminent; 
divided into the Upper and Lower: It had twenty 
thouiand Cities, the principal were Memphis , Diof- 
polis, and Heliopolis ; its River, Nilus. 

Agrianes , a People of Thrace, dwelling upon the 
River Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rhodope and 
Hatmus. Of this Country perhaps was Hippomedm 
the Pythagorean , mentioned b y.Jamblichus. \D»fl . 
Pyth. p. 1. chap. 8.] 

Agrigentum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Ambracia, an eminent City of Epirus , in the 
Bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River Arac- 
thus, not far from the Sea. The Ambracian Bay parts 
Epirus from Acarnania. 

Atarna, a City of Myfia. 

Athens, the chief City of Greece, feated in Attica; 
founded by Cecrops. 

Attica, an eminent Region of Greece , bounding on 
the Territory of Megara, on the Shore over-againft 
Salamis ; and on the Territory of the Boeotians, by 
Sea, at Orpus 3 by Land, at Panacium , at Oen/e, 
at Hyjiee. 

B. 

Bceotia , a Region of Greece, between Attica and 
Phocis ; reaching from the /Egean Sea to the Corin¬ 
thian Ifthmus. 

Brachmanes. See Pythag. ch. 5. 

Bran chid/e, a Town where there was a Temple 
to Apollo , on the Mileftan Shore, between the Pro¬ 
montory of Pofideum, and the City Miletus. 

Byzantium, a City of Thrace, fituate at the En¬ 
trance of the Bofphorus, over-againft Chalcedon ; 
Confantine afterwards enlarg’d it, from whom it is 
now called Conjlantinople. 

C. 

Carta , a Region of Afta, bounded on the North 
by Ionia , on the Eaft by Lycia, on the Weft by the 


Carpathian Sea, on the South by the Rhodian: If 
principal Cities were Miletus , Mindus , Halycarnaf- 
fas, and Gnidus. 

Catana. See Pythag. chap. 1 o. 

Chalcedon, a City of Bithynia, over-againft By¬ 
zantium in the Mouth of Ponius Euxinus. From 
its nearnefs to Byzantium , which is lefs than a Mile, 
it was termed ( Pliny faith) The City of the Blind. 

Chene, an obfeure Village, either belonging to 
Oflora, or Lacedcemonia ; not mentioned (that I 
know of,) by any Geographer. 

Chios, an Ifland and City of the Ionians, diftant 
from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and 900 Furlongs 
in Circuit. 

Cilicia , an eminent Kingdom of Afta, denomi¬ 
nated from Cilix, Son of Rhea ; lying betwixt Pam- 
phylia to the Weft, and Syria to the Eaft, and 
Mount Taurus to the North, and the Cilician Sea to 
the South. 

Cirrha , a maritime City of Phocis, feated in the 
Corinthian Bay, at the Foot of the Mountain Par- 
najfus, over-againft Sicyon, diftant from Delphi 60 
Furlongs. From Delphi to Cirrha runs the River 
Phlifcus: It is the Haven or Town of Shipping for 
Delphi. It bordereth on Locris. 

Clazomene , an lonick City in Lydia, fituate in the 
Cherfonefus of Erythrcea, confining on the Erythraans, 
thefe being within the Cherfonefus \ the C/azomenians 
without it, in the narroweft Part of the Ijlhmus. 

Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in Afta, by the Sea, 
called Tropium-, on the North is the Ceraunian Bay ; 
on the South, the Rhodian Sea. 

Cnojfus, a City of Creet. 

Corcyra, an Ifland in the Ionian Sea, over-againft 
Epirus, from which it is but 12 Miles diftant. 

Corinth, an eminent City near the Ifhmus of Pe- 
lopottnefus, governed Democratically. 

Cos, an Ifland of the Carpathian Sea, with a City 
in it of the fame Name, oppofite to Tarmerium, a 
Promontory of the Myndians. It belonged to the 
Dorians of Afta, called Cos Alercpidis, becaufe inha¬ 
bited of old by the Mcropians. It was moft eminent 
for being the Country of Hippocrates the Phyfician. 
[ Heraclit. chap. 3.] 

Cranon, a City of Thejfaly, bordering upon Macedo¬ 
nia, diftant from Crato an 100 Furlongs. 

Crete, an Ifland in the Mouth of the /Fgean Sea, 
between Rhodes and Pcloponnefus ; famous for the 
Birth and Priefts of "Jupiter, and Laws of Minos ; 
for both which vifited by many Philofophcrs. 

5 B 2 Crotona . 
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Crottma. See Pythag . that. 10. 

Cyclades , Iflands in the /Egean Sea; fo called, for 
that they lye round about the Ifland Dtlos ; their 
Number and Order, according to Strain, is this, He¬ 
lena, Ceos, Cytbrus, Sertphus, Melts, Siphaus, Ci- 
molis, Prepefinthus, Olearus, Naxus, Parus, Syrus , 
Myconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus. 

Cyprus, an Ifland in the Carpathian Sea, iltuate 
betwixt Syria and Cilicia. 

Cyrene, a City of Africk, the Metropolis of the 
Cyrenaick Province, which contained befides, Apal- 
lonia, Barce , Teuchira and Berenice. 

Cythera, an Ifland in the /Egean Sea, oppofite to 
Ala lea, a Promontory of Laconia, and Jiftaut from 
it 40 Furlongs, oppofite dircftly to the City Bcea. 

Cyzicus, an Ifland and City of Myfta in A fa , 
leafed on the Propontis, at the Mouth of the River 
As.[opus ; built alter Rome 70 Years, at the fame 
time as Miletus. 

D. 

Delium, a little Town in Baeotia, by the Sea- 
fide, in the Territory of Tanagra , oppofite to Chal¬ 
ets of Euboea. Here there was a Temple of Apollo. 

Delos, an Ifland in the /Egean Sea, the chiefeft of 
thofe that were called Cyclades, and in it a City, 
with a Temple of Apollo. It is diftant from Andros 
.15 Miles, and as many from My cornu >; from Eu- 
taea 30 Miles to the Weft. 

Delphia, a City of Phocis in Achaia, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Parnajfus, on the South Part of the 
Hill; famous for the Temple and Oracle of Apollo ; 
threefcore Furlongs from the Sea. 

E. 

dElia, a City of Magma Gracia. See Xenophanes, 
chap. 1. 

Elis, a Region on the Weft Part of Peloportncfus, 
bounded on the North by the Promontory Araxus, 
and divided from Mejfenia in the Parts towards the 
Mea, by the River Picda ; the principal City thereof 
bore the fame Name, d ill ant from the Sea 120 Fur¬ 
longs from Olympia a': moft 300. 

Ephefus, a Maritime City of Ionia , built by the 
Amazons, 40 Years after the taking of Troy. It 
was famous for the Temple of Diana, burnt by Hc- 
s ojlr.itu>, after it had ftood 385 Years. 

Epidjstrns, a O'ry of Argia in Pclopannrfus, feat- 
ed by the S-.a, in the in molt Part of the Saronian 
Bay. 

Errjf.is, a City of Lesbos, between Pyrrha and the 

Promontory Sig ium. 

Eatria , a maritime City of Euboea, between 
Chalcis and Gcrcjlus, oppofite to Oropus in Attica ; 
tiiftant from Chalcis 20 Miles to the Eaft. 

Eubcea, a great Grecian Ifland, oppofite to the 
Continent of Attica, and Baeotia , and Locris , ex- 
ter.d.ng from Sunium as far as Thejfaly } the Length 


of it is reckoned to be 1 $0 Miles: Its principal Cities, 
Chalcis , Caryjlus, and Erttria. 

G. 

Galatea > Galli. 

H. 

Hellas, firft ftgnified only a City of TbeJJhly, be¬ 
twixt Pharfalus and Meliteca, named from Hellen 
Son of Deucalion, Thucydides, lib. 1. Stephanas; 
Whence Eujlathius, throughout Homer, interprets 
iKMtJ'et and Iaxiti«(, only that City of 7 hejjaly and 
Theffalians. Afterwards the Word extended to all 
that Traft of Land, which is from the Sunian Pro¬ 
montory to Acarnania and Athamena: on the Eaft, 
and to Thejfaly on the North, unto the Melian Bay. 
This is the Hellas of Ptolemy, who excludes Thejfa¬ 
ly, which firft gave that Name to Greece, out of the 
Name Hellas. Thirdly, in a larger Acceptation, 
befides that Traft, it includes alfo Thejfaly and Pelo- 
ponnefus , and moft of the Iflands in the /Egean Sea ; 
and this is the Greece of Strabo. Laftly, befides 
thofe Countries, it implies Afia the lefler, and Come 
Parts of the African Shore; and, in a woid, ail 
Places inhabited by the Grecians: In which Senfe, it 
is moft commonly uled by the later Authors. 

Heraclea of Pontus, a City of Bithynia , the Me¬ 
tropolis of the Alariandyni , ieated upon the Euxine 
Sea. See Xenoph. 

H'tmera. See Pythag. chap. ro. 

Hyperboreans, a People of Scythia, fo named from 
the Hyperborean Mountains. 

I. 

Imbros, an Ifland in the /Egean Sea, not far from 
the Thracian Cherfonefus, diftant from Lemnos 22 
Miles. 

Ionia, a Region of Afia, lying upon the /Egean 
Sea, inhabited by the Grecians, reaching from Pofi- 
dcum, a Promontory of Miletus, on the South, to 
Phocea, and the Mouth of the River Hermus on the 
North ; its chief Cities, Miletus and Ephejus, 

L. 

Lacedamon, the chief City of Laconia, on the 
Weft-fide of the River Eurotas, remote from the 
Sea, lying beneath the Mountain Taygetus-, to which 
was aferibed its Unhealthfulnefs. Pyth. 

Lampfacum, a City of Myjia , feated on the He lie- 
fpont, at the Mouth of the River Granicus, having 
Parius on the North, and Abydus on the South. 

Larijfa, there were two Cities in Thejfaly of this 
Name. 

Lebedus,. a maritime City of Ionia, between Colo¬ 
phon to the South, and Teas to the North ; diftant 
from each, 120 Furlongs. 

Lesbos, an Ifland in the /Egean Sea, over-againft 
JEolis in AJsa, diftant from Lemnos , Tcnedos, and 
Chios , 
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Chins , almoft equally j left than 500 Furlongs from 
the fartheft of them. Cities, Mitylmt and Me- 
thyrnne. Promontories; to the North, Sigrium ; 
to the Eaft, Melea. 

Lindus, one of the three chief Cities of the Ifland 
i?W«,fituate on the right Hand to them that (ail from 
the City of Rhodes Southward. 

Locri in Italy. See Pythag. chap. 1 o. 

Lydia, a Kingdom of Afia, lying betwixt Ionia 
to the Weft, and Phrygia magna to the Eaft. 

M. 

Magna Gracia. Ovid. Faf. 4. 

For the Italian Land was Greater Greece. 

Hither Evander did his NavyJieer , 

Hither Alcides fail'd ; both Grecians were. 

The Club-arm'd Traveller, whofe Herd didfray 
On Aventine, here drunk of Albula. 

That here Ulyfles was , Leftrigons befl. 

And the Shore nam’d from Circe, can attefl. 

Not long ago, of Telegone appear'd 

The Walls, and Tiber, both by Grecians rear'd. 

Hither Halefus forc’d Atrides Death, 

Who to Falifca did his Name bequeath. 

Antenor add, who for T roy’r Peace did plead •, 
And (Son t’Apulian Daunus) Diomed. 

Hither aEneas, fence Antenor, came. 

And brought his Gods, refcu’d from I lion’s Flame : 
Him Solimus from Ida did attend. 

From whom to Sulmo did that Name defend. 

But though Ovid takes it for Italy in general, yet 
Pliny more cautioufly faith, it comprehended a great 
Part thereof (quotamPartem.)Athenaus almoft all Ita¬ 
ly. And perhaps no otherwife is Fijlus to be under- 
ftood, than as of a great Part, when he faith, Italy was 
called Major Graecia, becaufe the Sicilians pqffejfed it, 
or becaufe many great Cities thereof were derivedfrom 
the Greeks. And Servius, Italy is called M;>aA» 
becaufe from Tarentum to Cumae, all the 
Cities were built by the Greeks. More exprefsly Se¬ 
neca, All that Side of Italy, which lies upon the low 
Sea, was called Major Gracia. And fo indeed is it 
fet out by Geographers, but including alfo Sicily. 

Mantinea, a City of Arcadia in Peloponnefus, con¬ 
fining on Argia, Tegea, Methydrium , and Orcho- 
menes, near to Megalopolis. 

Marathon, a Town of Attica, over-againft Era- 
tria of Euboea, between Rhamnus and Brauron j 
diftant from Athens ten Miles, and as much from 
Car if us in Euboea. 

Media, the gfeateft Kingdom in Afia, lying be¬ 
twixt Armenia the Greater, to the Weft, and Par- 
thia and Hyrcania to the Eaft ; extending North- 
Ward to the Cafpian Sea, and Southward to Affyria 
and Sufiana. 

Megara , a Qity confining with Attica at Eleufet, 
diftant from the Sea eighteen Furlongs. 


Memphis, a City of Egypt, built by Oferis, at 
the Point of Delta, over-againft Babylon. 

Metapemtum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Miletus, an Ionick City of Caria, the further- 
moft towards the South, next to Pofuleum, fituate 
1 z Furlongs from the Mouth of the River Meean- 
der ; built by Miletus, Son of Apollo. 

Mitylene, the chief City of Lesbos, fituste between 
Methymna and Malea, diftant from Malea 70 Fur¬ 
longs, from Canee 1 20 Furlongs. Cicero much 
commends it for Situation, Beauty of the Buildings, 
and Fruitfulnefs of the Soil. Cic. de leg. agr. 2. 

Munychia, a Promontory of Attica, which, with 
Pireeus, made the Harbour of the Athenian Shipping, 
with three fair Havens within it. At the Mouth of 
the River Liffus, on tire Weft is Pireeus-, on the 
Eaft, the Promontory Sunium. 

o. 

Oetaea, a City of Thajfaly, named from the Moun¬ 
tain Oeta. 

Olympia, a Place in Elis, with a Temple dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter, upon the Side of the River Alpheus, 
diftant from the Sea 80 Furlongs. Here were cele¬ 
brated the Games called Olympick. 

P. 

Fames, a Mountain of Attica. 

Paros, an Ifland in the Aegean Sea; one of the 
Cyclades. 

Peloponnefus, a Grecian Penrnfula, within the 
lfthmus of Corinth, containing many Regions, 
whereof the Principal, Achaia, Elis, Meffenia, La- 
conica, and Argia ; the moil eminent Cities, Mtfife- 
na, Corinth, Tegea, Lacedtemon, Argos. 

Phoenicia, a Region of Syria lying next the Sea ; 
it contained four eminent Cities, Tripolts, Byblus , 
Tyre, and Sidon. The Phoenicians were Inventors 
of Navigation and Arithmetick ; great Merchants, 
but fubtle, deceitful, and thievifli to a Proverb, Phae- 
nicium more. Whence Polemo faid of Zeno, He came 
to feal Learning (tovuuvs) like a Phoenician (not 
Phaeniceo arm Si u, as rendered) Zen. chap. 2. 

Pbologondros, an Ifiand to the Weft of the Ifland 
los, of very mean Account, as appears by Solon’s 
Expreffion, chap. 2. 

Pireeus, a Town and Haven of Attica, ferving 
for the Shiping of Athens, in the midft betwixt Pe- 
gee and Sunium, diftant from Athens 40 Furlongs. 

Pifa, a City of the Peloponnefus, fituate at the 
River Alpheus and the Pifecan Mountain. 

Pofedonia, Ptefum, a Maritime City of Lucania 
in Italy, betwixt Salermus to the Weft, and Velia 
to the Eaft ; built by the Dorians and Sybarites. 

Priene, a Maritime City of Caria in Ionia, be¬ 
tween the Mouth of Aleeander, and the Mountain 
Mycale. 

Pylus, 



Pylus, a City of Meffenia, in the Promontory 
Coryphajium, diftant from Methane too Furlongs. 

R. 

Rhegium. See Pytbag. chap. to. 

S. 

Salami's, an Ifland in the Saronic* Bay, betwixt 
Pelopcnnefus and Attica; adjacent to Eleujis of Atti¬ 
ca, and to iF.gina. 

Same, a City in the Ifland Cephalonia, at the Paf- 
fage between it and Ithaca. From hence went An- 
c/eus, who firft planted a Colony in the Ifland Sa- 
mus, which he fo named from Same. See Pytbag. 

Samus, an Ionian Ifland, and a City of the lame 
Namej the Ifland is 6oo Furlongs about, and Poft- 
deum, a Promontory thereof, not above feven Fur¬ 
longs from the Continent. The City ftandeth on 
the South Part of it, at the Sea-fide. It was firft 
called Melamphylos, as Strabo ; or Melamphyllos , as 
Jamblicbus. See Pytbag. chap. i. 

Sardes, the Metropolis of Lydia, fituate under the 
Hill Tmolus, upon the River Paftolus. 

Scepfis, a City of Troas in Afia, feated on Cotty- 
lus, the higheft Part of Mount Ida, whence floweth 
the River Scamander. 

Sicinus, an Ifland not far from Melos, on the 
Welt of the Ifland Ios ; obfcure, and of no Efteem, 
as appears by Solon’s Expreffion, chap. z. and Ari- 
ftophanes in his Clouds, Act. i. Seen. z. 

Sicyen, a City of Peloponnefus, Metropolis of the 
Kingdom of Sicycnia , between Corinth and Achaia, 
diftant too Furlongs from Phlius. 

Sencpe, a Maritime City of Paphlagonia. 

Sparta, all one with Lacedamon. 
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Stagyra, a City of Thrdce, feated in the Bay of 
Strymon, between Argilus and Acanthus. See Arid, 
chap. 1. 

Sunium, a Promontory in Attica, together with a 
Town of the fame Name, between the Saronean 
Bay, and the Sea towards Lubcea. 

Sybaris. See Pytbag. chap. 10. 

Syrus, an Ifland in the /Egean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, 20 Miles diftant from Delus, to the North. 
The Adjective is Syrius ; as on the contrary, the 
Adjective of Syria is Syrus, which the Interpreters 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, Eufebius, Theodoret, Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, and others, not obferved, who, 
render ftfix.uJ'ny lie ’S.dfiov, Pherecidem Syrum ; 
much Iefs they, who, as an Argument to prove 
that Learning was brought out of Syria into Greece, 
inftance Pherecydes, Mafter to Pythagoras, the firft 
Philofopher. 

T. 

Tanarus, a Promontory of Laconia in Peloponne- 
fus, parting the Laconian and MeJJenian Bays. 

Tarentum. See Pytbag. chap. 1 o. 

Tauromenium. See Pytbag. chap. 1 o. 

Taygetus, a Mountain of Laconia, at the River 
Eurotas, and the City Sparta, which City was fub- 
ject to Dileales, by reafon of that Mountain’s hang¬ 
ing over it. 

Thebes, a City of Beeotia, feated at the River 
Afopus and Ijlmenus •, built by Cadmus. 

Thyatira, a City of Lydia, feated upon the River 
Lycus, betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. 

Troas, a Territory of Afia the Lefs, upon the 
fide of the /Egean Sea, between /Eolis and Hello- 
fpont ; having a City of the fame Name. 


^Table of fome memorable Paflages in the 
Lives of the Ph ilosophers. 


A Baris the Hyperborean, Pyth. chap. 25. 
Academy, Plat. chap. 5. 

Achillean Field, conteflcd for by the My- 
t elf naans and Athenians, Pit. chap. 1. 

A.billeuni founded. Pit. chap. 1. 

Acroatick Doctrine of the Peripateticks. Ari/i. 
chap. 6. 

/Egyptian Priefts. Sal. chap. 8. Pyth. chap. 2, 3. 
/Egyptian Priefts. Thai. chap. 3. 

/Egyptian kind of writing. Pyth. chap. 4. 
/Egyptian Year introduced into Greece. Thai. chap. 
S - §,+\ 

Ait hi ops of Ptolemais, a Cyrenaick Philofopher. 
Arijtip. chap. 9. 


Agejilaus warreth againft the Perjians, returns to 
Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coronea. Zen. 
chap. 5. 

Adomena, what. Thai. chap. 11. 

Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. 

Alexander taught by Ariftotle, Arift. chap. 3. be¬ 
gan to reign, Ibid, fends all Rarities to Ariftotle , 
Arift. chap. 8. vifits Diogenes, Diog. chop. 3. dies, 
Arift. chap. 8. 

Altars credited to Anaxagoras. Anastag. chap. 5. 

Anufts. King of /Egypt. Thai, chap-3. 

Amafts, his Contelt with the King of /Ethiopia . 
Thai. chap. 9. ■ 

Amafts 
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AmaJftlAi Cbrreffcondencexfritfc Bias. Bias, chop. i. 
Amphibolic taken by Brafidos. Socr. chap. 8. 
Analyfis, what. Plat, chap, 7. 

Annicerians, Annif. chap. 2. 

Anniverfary of Anaxagoras. Anaxag. chap. 5. 
Antigonus. Arcef. chap. 3. 

Antigonus Gonatas invites Zeno. Zen. chap. 4. 
Antipater receives Xenocrates AmbafTador from 
Athens. Zenocr. chap. 3. 

Antipodes, the Word by whom firft ufed. Plat, 
chap. 7. 

Anytus accufeth Socrates. Socr. chap. 10. 

Appelles the Painter, relieved by Arce/slaus. Ar- 
ccf. chap. 3. 

Apocarteron, a Book of Hegcfias againft Life. 
Hegef. chap. 1. 

Archelaus, King of Macedonia. Socr. chap. 1 5. 
Areopagus, when militated, and when re¬ 
formed. Sol. chap. 5. 

Arete , Daughter to Arijlippus, educated in Phi- 
lofophy, Arijl. chap. 8. 

Arginujhe, a Sea-fight there, Socr. chap. 9. 
Arymneflus, Son of Pythagoras, Pyth. 21. 

Arion .' Per. chap. 4. 

Arijlophanes his Clouds aCted. Socr. chap. 1 o. 
Ari/lotle drowned not himfelf. Arijl. chap. n. 
Arithrhetick, Pyth, do£lr. p. 2. Sell. 1. 
Artaxcrxes Mnemon. Xen. chap. 2. 

Afpafta, Miftrofs to Pericles. Socr. chap. 3. 
Aftrblogical Predictions of Thales. Thai. chap. 8. 
Self. j. 

Aftronomy. Thai. chap. 8. Doll. Pyth. Part 2. § 2. 
Ajlu of Athens. Per. chap. 2. 

Athens luilrated. Sol. chap. $. 

Atlantick Language or Story. Sol. chap. 8. 13. 
Plat. chap. 25. 

Attalus, Lacydes. 

Axes and Cyrbcs. Sol. chap. 7. 


Cleobtdec, a Comedy of Cratinus. Cleob. chap. 1. 
Callijlbenes put to Death by Alexander. Arijl. cap. 5. 
Cameeudes fent on an Embafly to Rome. Cam. cap. 3. 
Cato moves the Senate againft the Philofophers. 
Carn. chap. 3. 

Cbaricles, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. chap. 9. 
Cherfonefus Thracian, reduc’d by the Athenians. 
Sol. chap. 2. 

Chio bellows a Talent upon Speufsppus. Speuf. 
chap. r. 

Chirifophus. Xen. chap. 4. 

Cbrtocopidee, Who ? Sol. chap. 4. 

Cirrha reduc’d by the Athenians by a Stratagem. 
Sol. chap. 2. 

Cleander, Governor of Byzantium. Xen. chap. 4. 
Cleabis and Beta. Sol. chap. 11. 

Cleobulina,. Cleob. chap. 1. . 

Cleomhrofus kills himfelf upon reading of Plato’s 
Pbeedo. Plat. chap. 15. 


Commentaries upon Ari/lotle. Ar. chap. 1 7. 

Connus , a Lutanift. Socr. chap. 3. 

Corinth, the wife Men meet there. Sol. chap. 8. 

Crete, Sol. chap. 1. Pythag. chap. 6. famous for 
Religious Myfteries. Thai. chap. 3. 

Critias, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. chap. 9. 

Crito his.Difcourfe with Socrates. Socr. chap. n. 

Critolaus fent on Embafly to Rome. Carn. chap. 3. 

Craefus diverted from his Expedition, (Ac. Bias, 
chap. t. Pitt. chap. 1. 

Craefus his Difcourfe with Solon. Sol. chap. 11. 

Craefus taken Prifoner by Cyrus, and fct at liber¬ 
ty. Sol. chap. 11. 

Craefus, how he pafled his Army over Halys. 
Thai. chap. 1 o. 

Cr at onions, inftkuted Games in Emulation of 
thofe at Olympia. Pyth. chap. 18. 

Cube duplicated. Plat. chap. 7. 

Cylonian Impiety. Sol. chap. 3. 

Cynofarges , whence fo named. Anti/lh. chap. 2. 

Cynofura, the lefler Bear. Thai chap. 3. by whom 
found out. Thai. chap. 3. Sell. 2. 

Cypfalus, Son of Periandcr, Periand. chap: 6. at 
what time he reign’d. Per. chap. 1. 

Cyrus his firft Afcent into Afta , confounded with 
the fecund. Xen. chap. 2. 

D. 

Daemon of Socrates. Socr. chap. 2. 6. 8. 

Damafsas, two of that Name, Archons, con¬ 
founded one with the other. Thai. chap. 2. 

Decree of the Athenians concerning Zeno. Zen. 
chap. 6. 

Delium, a Fight there. Xen. chap, r. 

Delphi, the Wife Men meet there. Sol. ch. 8. 

Delium, a Fight there. Socr. chap. 7. 

Dialectic invented, Zeno Eleat. chap. 2. 

Diogenes the Babylonian, fent on Embafly to 
Rome. Diog. 

Dionyfius, King of Sicily, entertains Xenophon, 
chap. 9. entertains Afchines. ALfcb. chap. 1. 

Dionyfius, the Carthaginian. Euclid, chap. 2. 

Dionyfius the Elder, entertains Plato. Plat. cb. 9. 

Dionyfius theYounger, entertains/Vo/a. Plat.ch. 9. 

Dionyfius entertains Arijlippus, Ari/lip. chap. 5. 

Diogenes the Stoick fent on Embafly to Rome. 
Carn. chap. 3. 

Dion, Friend to Plato. Plat. chap. 9. 

Diotyma, a learned Woman. Socr. chap. 3. 

DfftinCtions of Plato, collected by Ari/lotle. Plat, 
chap. 8. 

Divination, Pyth. do£l. 2. p. 3. Sell. 3. chap. 4 
p. 2. Seff. 1. cap. 15. 

Divine Providence, the Expreflion by whom firft 
ufed. Plat. chap. 7. 

Dogmatife, what; and, whether Plato doth dog- 
matife. Plat. chap. 15. 

Dorick DialeCt, why ufed by the Pythagoreans. 
Pyth. chap. 22. Eclipfe, 
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E. 

Eclipfe, by whom firft foretold. Thai. chap. 8. 
SeR. 3. 

Eclipfe parted the Armies of Medts and Lydiant. 
Thai. chap. 8. Seel. 3. 

Elat us, when Epborus. Chit. chap. 1. 

Ephori, when firft chofen. Chil. chap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato. Plat. 1. 15. 

Epimenides his long Sleep. Epim. 

Euthydemus, when Archon. Chil. chap. 1. 
Exoterick Dodtrinc of the Peripateticks. Arift. 
chap. 6. 

F. 

Feaft, made by Periander for the Wife Men. 
Anachar. chap. 1. 

Furies, their Habit. Menedem. 


Immortality of the Soul, by whom Pbertc. 
Immortality of the Soul, of whom Plato leam’d 
it. Plat. chap. 3. 

Indifference. Thtod. chap. 2. 

Induction, Soar. ch. 4. how ufed by Socrates, ibid. 
Indu&ion, its kind ; how ufed by Plato. Plat. 1 j. 
Ionian Common-Council Hall, Thales advifed to 
be built in Teas, Thales, chap. 10. 

L. 

Labynitus King of Babylon. Thai, chap, 8. SeR. 3. 
Lacy da an Gardens. Lac. 

Lais. Arift. chap. 3. 

Laws of Solon. Sol. chap. 6. 

Laws of Draco. Sol. chap. 5. 

Laws of Pittacus. Pit. chap. 1. 

Laws given by Plato. Plat. chap. 10. 14: 
Library of Ariftotle. Arift. chap. 16. 

Lycaum , School of the Peripateticks. Arift. ch. 6. 


G. 

Geographick Map, by whom firft fet out. Anaxi- 
mand. chap. 1. 

Geometry, by whom firft introduced into Greece. 
Thai. chap. 7. 

Geometry. Pyth. doR. p. z. SeR. 3. 

Geometrical Proportions. Thai. chap. 7. Sell. 1, z. 
Gnomonick, by whom invented. Anax. chap. 1. 
GOD, from whom the Grecians firft received 
the Names of God. Thai. chap. 6. SeR. 2. 

Golden Verfes, by whom made. chap. zz. 
Gorgias, a Sophift. Socr. chap. 10. 

Grecian Army brought ofFby Xenophon. Xen.ch. 3. 
Gryllus, Son of Xenophon, (lain. Xen. chap. 6. 

H. 

Hectemori. Sol. chap. 3, 

Hegefiftratus, Son of Pififtratus. Pit. chap. 1. 
Heraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. chap. 9. 
Hermes Trifmegijlus, the Books afcribed to him 
fuppofititious. Plat. chap. 4. 

Hertnias King of Atarna. Arift. chap. 4. 
Hermodomas, firnamed Creophilus. Pyth. chap. 2. 
Hermolaus and others confpire againft Alexander. 
Arift. chap. 5. 

Herpylis, Wife of Ariftotle. Arift. chap. 15. 
Hippias a Sophift. Socr. chap. 1 o. 

Homacocion of Pythagoras , diftindt from his private 
School. Pyth. ch. 16. 

Horofcopes, of what Ufe firft. Anax. chap. 1. 

Jeremy the Prophet, not contemporary with Pla¬ 
to. Plat. chap. 1. 

Jews, Pythagoras converfed with them. Pyth. 
chap. 5. 

Immortality of the Soul, by whom firft held. 
Thai. chap. 6. Se£l. 4. 


M. 

Magna Greecia. Pyth. chap. 10. 

Manes, Servant to Diogenes. Diog. chap. 1. 
Mantinea, a Battle there. Xen. chap. 6. 

Marius entertains Theodorits. Tbeod. chap. 1. 
Marks affixed to Plato's Writings. Plat. chap. 1 3. 
Mathematick. Pyth. doR. p. 2. chap. z. 
Medicine. Pyth. doR. p. 3. SeR. 4. 

Megacles. Sol. chap. 3. 

Magarenfes Contelt with the Athenians, concern¬ 
ing Salamis. Sol. ch. z. 

Megarenfes recover Salamis, Sol. chap. z. take 
Nyfea. Ibid. chop. 3. 

Megarenfes prohibited by Decree to come within 
the Athenian Jurifdidlion. Euclid, chap. 1. 

Melitus accufeth Socrates. Socr. chap. II. 

Mentor. Cam. chap. 4. 

Middle-Academy, Arcef. chap. z. upon what Oc- 
cafion Lacydcs betook himfelf to it. Lac. 

Mill-Song. Pitt. chap. t. 

Milo. Pyth. chap. 23. 

Mind, Anaxargorus lb termed. Ana*, chap, 1. 
Mnefarchus, Son of Pythagoras. Pyth. z 1. 

Moral Philofophy, by whom invented. Archelaus. 
Mofes afforded Light to Plato. Plat. chap. 4. 
Munychia, the Haven of Athens. Epim. 

Mufes. Pyth. chap. 13. 

Murick. Pyth. doR. p. z. SeR. 2. 

N. 

Helens, long before Thales. Thai. chap. 1. 

New Academy. Cam. chap. 2. 

Nichomachus, Son of Ariftotle. Arift. chap. 13. 
Notemenia. Sol. chap. 7. 

O. 

Oath taken by the Senate of Athens. Sol. chap. 7. 
Oblong-Number, wbat. Plat. ch. 7. 

Olympia , Mother to AUxandtr. Arift. chap. 5. 

Olympids, 
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Olympiads inftituted by Tphltus,\onz before Chora ■ 
bus, who is commonly conceived the firft Victor. 
Thai. cb. a, 

Olympick SeCt defign’d by Alexinus. Alex. 
Oracle miftaken by Diogenes. Diog. cb. I. 
Oracle. Pyth. cb. a. 


P. 

Palamedes, a Tragedy of Euripides. Socr. cb. 14. 
Panionium , one common Temple belonging to 
12 Ionian Cities. Bias, cb. 1. 

Peloponnejian War. Soc. cb. 7. 

Periander , at what time he began to reign. 
Per. cb. 2. 

Pericles. Anaxag. ch. 5. 

Peripateticis, whence fo called. Arifl. ch. 6. 
Phalaris kill’d. Pyth. ch. 17. 

Pherecydes, at what time he died. Pyth. ch. 2. 
Philip receives Xenocrates Ambaflador from Athens . 
Xenocr. ch. 3. Sends for Ariflotle. Arifl. ch. 5. 
Philiftus. Plat. ch. 9. 

Philocyprus, King of Cyprus. Sol. ch. 8. 
Philofophers banilh’d Athens. Theophr. cb. a. 
Philofophy, why fo called. Pyth. ch. 8. 

Phryne, an Athenian Cortezan. Xenocr. ch. 2. 
Phryno, flainby Pittacus. Pit. ch. 1, 

Phthiriajis. Pherec. 

Pififlratus gains the Tyranny of Athens. Sol. cb. 
10, 12. 

Pifithanatos, Death’s Orator, Hegefsas: Why fo 
called. Heg. cb. 1. 

Pittaceian Sentence. Pit. cb. 1. 

Pittaceian Field. Pit. ch. 1. 

Plato fought not at Delium. Plat. ch. 2. 

Plato not fupplanted by Ariflotle. Arifl. ch. 3. 
The Word [Poem] by whom firft ufed. Plat. 1.7. 
Pompey vilits Pofldonius. Poftd. 

Potideea befieged. Socr. ch. 7. 

Predictions of Anaxagoras. Anax. cb. 3. 
Predictions of Thales. Thai. cb. 13. 

Predictions of Epimenides. Epim. 

Predictions of Anaximander. Anax. ch. 1. 
Predictions of Cbilon. Chil. cb. 1. 

Priest* conquer’d. Bias, ch. 1. 

Principle and Element, by whom firft diftinguilh- 
ed. Plat. ch. 7. .. 

Principle and Element confounded by the firft Phi¬ 
lofophers. Thai. cb. 6. § 1. 

Prodicus the Sophift. Socr. ch. 3. 

Protagoras a Sophift. Socr. ch. 10. 

Proverb, Samian Comet. Pyth. ch. 2. 

' Proverb, Thefc are under the Government of Ni¬ 
no. Pyth. cb. 18. _ 

Proxenus accompanies Cyrus in his Expedition. 
Xen. cb. 2. 

Proxenus educated Ariflotle. Arifl. ch. 2. 
P/amminitus, the lame with Amflecus and Semni- 
ferteus. Pyth. chap. j. 


Ptolomy , Son of Lagus, entertains Theodarus the 
Atheift. Theod. chap. 1. 

Ptolemy's Queftionto Euclid. Eucl. chap. 3. 
Pyramid’s height, how taken by Thales. Thai, 
chap. 7. § 2. 

Pythagoras , his Time. Pyth. chap. 10. 
Pythagoras the Wreftler. Pyth. chap. 2. bis, ch. 

Pythagoras efteem’d a God. Pyth.doSt.p. r .ch. r. 
Pythagoreans Exorctick. Pyth. do£i. p. 1. ch. 2, 
3 » 4 , S»6, 7. 

Pythagoreans Efoterick. Pyth. dolt. p. 1. ch. S, 


Pythagoreans and Pythagorifls, how diftinguilh’d. 
Pyth. ch. 16. 

Pythais, Wife of Ariflotle. Arifl. ch. 13. 
Pythais, Daughter of Ariflotle. Arifl. ch. 13. 


RefurreCtion of the Body. Thai. ch. 6. § 4. 
Retiarii, Roman Gladiators. Pitt. ch. 1. 


Saitick Province in Egypt. Plat. ch. 3. 

Salamis reduc’d by the Athenians by a Stratagem. 
Sol. ch. t. 

Saulius, or Cadovides, Brother to Anacbarjis 
King of Scythia. Anachar.ch. 1. 

Scylla, the Sea-Onion, a Book concerning it, 
written by Pythagoras the Phyfician. Pyth. ch. 22. 

SaHuns, a Town bellow’d on Xenophon by the 
Lacedemonians. Xen. ch. 6. 

Sentences of the wife Men, fet up at Delphi. 
Chil. ch. a. 

Seuthes, King of Thrace, entertains the Grecian 
Army to fight for him. Xen. ch. 4. 

Sifatihia , what. Sol. ch. 4. 

Skin of Epimenides, a Proverb. Epim. 

Socratick way of Difcourfe, abrogated by whom. 
Arcef. ch. 2. 

Soleis in Cilicia built. Sol. ch. 11. 

Soli in Cilicia. Chryf. ch. 1. 

Soli in Cyprus built. Sol. ch. 8. 

Solcecifm, whence fo termed. Sol. ch. 11. 
Sophocles's Judgment of Polemo. Pol. 

Stagira re-edify’d by Alexander. Arifl. ch. 8. 
Superficies, the Word by whom firft ufed. Plat, 
eh. 7. 

Superftition, arifing from Ignorance of phyfical 
Caufes, confuted. Anaxag. ch. 4. 

Style of Plato. Plat. ch. ij. 

Stoe, riMMA*, the School of the Stoicks. Xen. 
ch. 3. 

Stone fell from the Sun at ALgos. Anax. ch. 3. 
Sun’s apparent Diameter. Thai. cb. 8. § 2. 
Sybarites and Crotonians fight. Pyth. ch. 17. 
Syennefes, King of Cilicia. Thai. ch. 3 . § 3. 
Xen. ch. 4. • 

5 C Tar- 
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T. 

Tarquinius Prifeus , miftaken by Pliny for Tarqvi- 
niui Superbus. Pyth. eh. io, 

Telauges. Pyth. eh. 21. 

Tellus. Sol. ch. 11. 

Temple of Diana at Scilluns, in Imitation of that 
at Ephefus. Xcn. ch. 6. 

Thales, the elder, confounded with the younger. 
Thai. ch. 2. 

Thales, Contemporary with the later Prophets. 
Thai. ch. 2. 

Thargclion the fixth, a Day fortunate to the A- 
thenians. Soc. ch. 1. 

Theano, many of that Name. Pyth. ch. 21. 
Theon Smyrneeus. Plat. ch. 7. 

Theramenes accufeth the fix Commanders. Soc. 
ch. 9. 

Theramenes put to Death. Soc. ch. 9. 

Thefpis, when he firft prefented Tragedies. Sol. 
ch. 10. 

Thetis. Sol. ch. 3. 

Thirty Tyrants. Soc. ch. 9. 

Thrafibulus's Advice to Periander. Per. ch. 2., 


Thrafimacbus , a Sophift. Soc. ch. 10. 

Taxaris, a. Scythian. Ana char. ch. 1. 

Triops, a Place at Delphi. Pyth. ch. 6* 

Tripod of Gold. Thai. ch. 5. 

Tropicks imply, alfo Equinoxes. Thai. ch. 8. & 
Ttnondas, King of Euboea. Sal, ch. 3. 

W. 

Water, the Principle of all things, held by the 
Phoenicians and Indians. Thal.ch. 6. § 1. 

Wife Men, when firft fo called. Thai. ch. 5. 

X. 

Xantippe, Wife of Socrates. Soc.ch.16. 

Xeniades buys Diogenes. Diog. ch. 2. 

Xenophon' s Armour. Xtn.ch. 3. 

Xerxes's Expedition into Greece. Anaxag. ch. 1. 

Z. 

Zamolxis. Pyth. ch. 21. 

Zeno confults the Oracle. Zen. ch. 1. 

Zodiack’s Obliquity, when found out. Anaxi - 
mand. ch. 1. 

Zoroaftres. Pyth. ch. 5. 


Authors that have written the Lives and Doctrine of Philofophers. 


Amajlcs (of Sigcum, a Promontory of Troas ) Son 
of Dioxippus, Difciple of Hellanicus , wrote 
Of Scphijls, (Said.) He lived before the Peloponne- 
Jsan War, (Dionyf. Halicar. de Thucyd. Charad.) 

Xarpbon, the Philofopher, wrote firft. Of the 
Lizes of Philofophers-, (Suid.) perhaps meaning his 
Socratical Apologies and Commentaries. 

Anaximander the younger, of Miletus, Contem¬ 
porary with Xenophon, for he lived in the time of 
Artaxerxes Mnanon, Wrote An Explication of the Py- 
thagorick Symbols. 

Thcopompus, of Chios, the raoft eminent of all Ifo- 
cratcs ’s Difciples, (Dionyf. Halic. Epift. ad Pomp.) 
in tire time of Artaxerxes Ochus, King of Perjia, 
and of Philip King of Macedon, wrote. Concerning 
the Exercitations of Plato. Athen. Deip. I 1. 

Timccus the Locrian, a Pythagorean Philofopher, 
wrote the Life of Pythagoras, (Suid.) 

Speuf.ppus wrote. Of ■ Philofopher r, 1 Book. 
(Laert.) 

Xemcrates, the Philofopher, wrote Books, Of 
Lives. (Laert.) 

Theophrajf:s wrote of the Wife Men. (Laert.) 

Arifloxcnus of Tircntum , Difciple of Arijlotle , 
wrote. Of the Lives of Eminent Perfons-, amongfi 
whom were Pythagoras , Archytas , Saerates , Plato. 


Heraclides , of Pontus, heard Speuftppus and Ari- 
Jlotle-, wrote. Of the Pythagoreans, and, Of Lives : 
Which laft tho’ reckoned by Laertius amongft phy- 
fical Writings, yet, as Voffius (de Hijlor. Grate. 1.9.) 
conceives, they feem to have been rather hiftorical, 
becaufe Eutocius cites his Life of Archimedes, (in Ar- 
chim.) 

Dicearchus of Meffene , Difciple alfo to Arifotle, 
(Athen. Deip. 1 1.) wrote Of -Lives, (Laert. in Plat.) 

Clearchus of Soli , Difciple alfo to Ari/iitlc, wrote. 
Of Lives, (Athen. Deip. 6.) Of this Work Athe- 
neeus cites the Firft, Fourth, and Fifth Book; and 
out of it, Agellius takes what he writes of Pythago¬ 
ras, ch. 11. 

Pkanias of Eneffus , Difciple alfo to Ar\ftotU r 
wrote. Of the Socraticks. (Laert. in Anti/lb.) 

Epicurus wrote. Of Lives, Four Books: (Laert.) 
But Gaffendus conceives, they contained not the 
Stories of any eminent Perfons, but moral Rules, 
whereby to lead a quiet Life. (Laert.) 

Apollodorus, firnamed Cepotyrannus , Difciple of 
Epicurus, wrote. His Life. (Laert.) 

Bardefanes, a Babylonian, living in the Time of 
Alexander Severus, wrote. Of the Brachmanes and 
Samaneeans, Indian ’Philofophers, whom the Greci¬ 
ans term Gymnofophijls. 

Idomt- 
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Idomtnaus of Lampfaeum , Difciple to Epicurus, 
wrote Books, Of the Sacraticks. ( Laert. in Socrat.) 

Antigonus of Cari/lus, lived in the time of Ptole¬ 
maus Lagi, and Ptolemaus Philadelphus ; wrote. 
Of Lives, {Laert.) of which were particularly men¬ 
tioned thofe of Polemo, Menedemus, Dionyfius, Me- 
tathemenus, Lyco, Zeno , Pyrrho , Timon, by Athe- 
naus and others, 

Callimachus of Cyrene, a Poet; lived in the time 
of Ptolemaus Philadelphus ; wrote a Table or Descrip¬ 
tion of thofe who were eminent in any kind cf Learning, 
and of their IVritings. {Athen. Dripn. 6. W i 4.) 

Neanthes , of Cyzicus, the Orator, ( Difciple of 
Pbilifcus the Milefean, an Orator) who learnt of 
Ifocrates, wrote, Of eminent Perfms, cited by Ste¬ 
phanas, Clement Alextmdritnts , Laertius, Porphyrins, 
and Hefychius Milefius. 

Hermtppus of Smyrna, about the time of Ptolenue- 
tts Euergetes, wrote Books, Of Lives, of which are 
particularly cited the Lives of Plato, Arccjilaus , A- 
rijlotle, Theopbrajhes, Lyco , and others; by La¬ 
ertius. 

Spherus, in the time of Ptolemaus Euergetes , Dif¬ 
ciple to Zeno the Cittean, and to Cleantbes, wrote. 
Of the Eretriack Philofophers, and of Lycurgus and 
Socrates , Three Books. {Laert.) 

Chryftppus, the Philofopher, wrote. Of Lives ; 
to which, perhaps, appertained that which he wrote. 
Of aniient Phyftologijh. 

Sotion wrote a Succe/fton of Philofophers, wherein, 
as Eunapius declares, he gave an Account of the 
Lives of the Philofophers, as they fucceeded one ano¬ 
ther. Laertius cites the third Book. 

Heraclides , Son of Serapion, lived under Pto/omy 
Philometor , wrote a Succe/fton in fix Books, doubtlefs 
of Philofipbirs ■£ ppr h a pp famp with his ~p.p|^qnfr 
of Sotion : Laertius cites both Titles. 

Apollodorus, an Athenian, Son of Afclepiades ; he 
was a Grammarian, flourished under Ptolemaus Eu¬ 
ergetes, heard Arijlarchus the Grammarian, and Pa- 
natius the Stoick, {Suid.) He wrote. Of the Se£ls 
of Philofophers ; and (if it were not the fame Work) 
a Colleaion of Doftrines, both cited by Laertius in 
Solone, & in Chryftppo. 

Clitamachus, Difciple to Carmades, flourilhed a- 
bout the i6zd Olympiad; wrote. Of Seiis. {La¬ 
ertius in his Life.) 

Alexander Cornelius, Sirnamed Polyhiftor , flou¬ 
rilhed in the 173d Olympiad; wrote, SucceJ/ions. 

( Laert.) 

Damis, the AJJyrian, wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyanaus. {Hierocles, cited by Eufeb.) 

Maximus, the Atgiean, Contemporary with Da¬ 
mis, wrote the Life of the fame Apollonius. {Hieroc. 
Ibidem.) 

Mocragenes wrote Four Books of the Life of the 
fame Apollonius ; diferedited b y Philo/lratus, lib. 1. 
cap. 4. 


Plutarch (who flouriflied under Troian and Hadri¬ 
an,) wrote of the Opinions of Philofophers. Five 
Books extant. 

Diogenes Laertius, or, as Tzctzes terms him, Dt- 
egenianus, wliofe ten Books, Of the lives of Philofo¬ 
phers, are extant; out of which Phetius . affirms, 
that Sopater borrow’d much, {Timem. i6t.) Diogenes 
therefoie lived before Conjlantine the Great, “who 
put Sopater to Death, {Suid. in 'AAt-w/oef) but la¬ 
ter than Trajan ; for lie mentions Plutarch, and 
Sextus Empiricus, and Saturninus Difciple of Sextus. 
Whence VoJJtus collects, he lived under Antoninus 
Pius, or iomewhat later, De Naticra & cmjlit. 
Rhetor, cap. 9. 

Lucian of Samofata, under Aurelius and Commdus, 
wrote the Life of Dtmonax, a Philofopher of that 

Phil fir at us, flourilhing from Scverus to Fbilrppus, 
( Suid. ) wrote the Life of Apollonius Tyanaus, 
•comprifing all that Maximus and Damns had written 
before ; it confifts of eight Books extant. 

Philo/lratus, Uncle and Father-in-1,aw to the 
other, living under Macrinus and Heliogabahts ; 
wrote the Lives of the Sophi/ls. 

Porphyrins, living from Galienus to Probus, wrote 
4>/Xc«vie« icoeldv, Hijloriam Pbilofophieatn, concluding 
about the time of Plato, (Ettnap. Proem.) It is 
mentioned by Theodoret and Tzetzes under the Title 
of. The Lives of Philofophers.' The third Book of it 
is cited by Suidas ; part of the Life of Pythagoras 
belonging to it is extant, firft fet forth by Rittcrhufi- 
us, afterwards by Lucas Holjienius. 

Soterichus lived under Diocletian, wrote the Life 
of Apollonius Tyanaus. {Suid.) 

Jamblichus, Mailer to 'Julian the Emperor, wrote 
the Life of Pythagoras, pu-t forth by Jeannes Arcerius. 

Eunapius , living under Valcntir.ian , fa lens, and 
Gratian, an eminent Sophill, Phyfician, and Hifto- 
rian, wrote, at the Requcft of Chryfantius , The 
Lives of the Philofophers and Sophi/ls, extant. 

Marinus, a Neapolitan, a Philofopher and Ora- 
tor,Difciple to Proclus, lived about the Times of Ze¬ 
no and Ana/laftus ; wrote, the Life of Proclus, his 
Mailer and Predeceflor in the School, in Profe and 
Verfe. That in Profe only is extant. 

Hefychius illujlris, a Milefian, wrote a Nomencla- 
tor, or Index of fuch as were eminent for Learning , 

Damafcius, of Damafcus in Syria, lived under Ju- 
Jlinian, was a Stoick, Difciple of Simplicius and E- 
lamita Phrygians ; wrote a Philofophical Hi/lory. 
{Suid. in A&po'r.) 

Of more uncertain Time are thefe following. 

Amphicrates, who writ a Book of eminent Per- 
fons, cited by Laertius and Alhcnaus. 

Andron of Eph.fus, who wrote a Trcatife cf the 
Seven wife Men ; perhaps the fame with his Tripod, 
3 C z the 
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the Subject of which was the Story of the Golden 
Tripod. Laert. in the Lift of Thai. 

Antifbenes, a Peripatetical Philofopher, writ the 
Succejfians of Philofophers. {Laert.) 

Apollodorus , who wrote a Collection of Doctrines. 
{Laert.) 

Arijioclcs of Mffena , a Peripatetical Philofopher, 
wrote ten Books, Of Philofophy , in which he gave 
account of all the Philofophers and their Opinions. 
{Suid.) , i 

Damas wrote. The Lift of Eudemus Eudemus 
was a Rhodian, Difciple to Ariftotle. 

Damon , a Cyrenaan , wrote a Book of Philofo¬ 
phers. {Laert.) 

Didymus lived in the time of Julius the Dictator j 
Wrote, Of the Pythagorick Philofophy. {Suid.) 

Diodes wrote the Lives of Philofophers. {Laert.) 

Eubulides wrote a Book of Diogenes j and perhaps 
of Socrates. (See Laert. Socr.) 

Herodotus wrote. Of the Youth tf Epicurus. {La¬ 
ert. Dionyf. Halic.) 

Heron, Son of Cotys, an Athenian Orator, wrote 
an Epitome of the Hijlories of Heraclides. {Suid.) 


Hippobotus wrote. Of Sects, {Laert.) not only 0 f 
the Dodtrines but Lives of Philofophers; for there is 
cited alfo his Book, Of Philofophers y perhaps the 
fame. {Laert.) 

Jafon wrote, Succejfims of Philofophers. 

Lycon of Jafta wrote. The Ltft of Pyt 
{Athen. 14.) 

Meleager wrote Of Opinions. {Laert. in Ariftip.) 

Nicander of Alexandria wrote. Of the Difcttlelf 
Ariftotle. {Suid. in otl^dr.) 

Nicias of Nice, wrote the Hijlory, or SucceJTm of 
Philofophers. {Athen.) ” 

Panatius wrote. Of Sects. {Laert. in Ariftipp 0 .) 

Satyrus , a Peripatetick, wrote. The Lives of emi¬ 
nent Perfons j epitomiz’d by Heraclides. 

Socrates wrote, Succejfians , cited by Laertius in 
Diogene ; but perhaps it fhould be, 

Soperates, a Rhodian t who wrote the SucceJRons of 
Philofophers. 

Theodoras wrote. Of SeCts. {Laert. in Ariftip.) 

Timothtus , an Athenian , wrote. Of Livts. {Laert.) 


Conje&ures 
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Conjectures upon fome Paffages of the faid Authors. 


Ariftotle. 

D E ctnima , lib. i. cap. 2. j 2 ormr 

ftful-mn ^ H-rifutv ( Pacius, r«/» etiitn in¬ 
finite fint figure & atomi \) perhaps, 
iiifmi. (Democr. chap. 9. fi£I. 8.) 

De generatione animalium, lib. 4. cap. 9. 
It pi ap ftirei (perhaps pirn tUu Jia.- 

p*&r n UnKtQ- >y « dft*&-. (Democr. chap. 9. 


Homil. 24. de legend, lib. Gentil. i-nn 'ip*' * 
noun* yMW7ie»» owirtS ^.-mnivi^e/y ii Jiopa- 
iritttr i perhaps, St©-, ipit, * *r«u/<r$ 

4«utJ, &c. ( Pythag. doQr. part 3. Jett. 1. 

chap. 3.) 

Ibid. Ali Ji >£ riAarar* tIuj e* 0U{*a]®- 
QkICI tt* *a*J6(itJor, &c. perhaps 
{Plat. chap. 5.) 

Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Stromal, lib. x. S/mjS, «A» m ~ 

AvfutSm root */?* 0 J)Jdnn w 9 ’ 'Hgy*A«rtr (ren¬ 
der’d, fciebat enim , a/ exiftimo, eum multarum 
rerum fcientem jam habere mentem, quod docet , 
«/ eft, Heracliti fententia) perhaps, mAy^Sw 
rSor i* (Heracl. chap. 1.) 

Lib. 5. for EupuV« perhaps read 

EupuTx. ( Pytb. chap. 24.) ^ 

ZJ^>. 6. *} j 3 i* wf <?A»<nr 

the Senfe feems to require i*in Sow. (Democr. 
chap. 4.) 

Diodorus Siculus. 

FUJI. lib. 6. W ip^vr®- A' Abtwpn * paty@- } 
fupply (Socrat. chap. 1.) 

Excerpt. Valef. p. 245. fupply the Text 
(out of Jambl. de vit. Pytb. c. 29.) thus, «A'r 
j3 (juh(cr -o©« *) pejnwr, Xn $ W mymr 

»p*«cl«r, w »o»A« f»r»/«r*v'«r, (Pytb. 

do 3 r. part 1. chap. 10.) 

Diogenes Laertius. 

More frequently. 


Etymologicum Magnum. 

£oAO/XOI t! GapCa-es*' ami XoAapt©- xj'a/*©', 
perhaps ami oihetr nhutla. (Solon, cap. 1 1.) 

Gregory Nazianzen. 

Adverf. Julian. Orat. 3. 'Em* £ ?-n,t funHSz, 
pi hijfiiaiu iff dyiperxiyoty mi Jl\*o.f(**-n*y. WH- 
viX*"* ao-nZnrfd** ri-nn p' w J& -Aiaxorw /*» 
J'uutifiV’it J^IxaSk, n i/M-rip <np* ■* pu«M<nat ^per¬ 
haps tranfpofe, JlK*a.ey-ditty pi 1 *l r&wnx ,a * 
tvnu x) Aximoytmy. (Pytb. chap. 22 ft 

Herodotus. 

Lib. 4 . »?zu vwi t 5 *AAp/A!i 'imba.ydv. (Valla 
& Stephan, a patruele) perhaps *Aaji». (Ana- 
cbarf. chap. 1.) 

Jamblichus his Life of Pythagoras, 

Set forth corruptly by Arcerius \ and cor* 
rupted yet more by his Tranflation and Caftf- 
gations, reftored a little by the Anonymous 
Writer at the End of his Edition, and by De- 
ftderius Heraldus at the End of his Animadver- 
fions , and by Ritterbufius upon Porpbyrius: 
But generally requires much more •, as. 

Cap. 2. for ¥wt» Kij>«a lw/4, read 

Stt/xUii ■, and afterwards, p. 27. at is lit Sa/xine 
read SafMt: for fo the Oracle immediately 
following, 

Ayxeu', (not AjKaut) tivttkiitt rnmr 'Zlfu* irn 
'Sift* if <ri _ 

’ 0 /xi'£wr x»A0f<«/- ft;>Aa< (Hefych. pu^is) A 
0P0/idl(tTtu atfnr. (Pytb. C. X.) 

Pag, 29. )£ tcuinit auiir , « fji Zn*t *xj*r»< 
TUiUra*, read aaiLo In.- (for fo the MS.) 

f*i in* (Pytb. c. 2.) 

Pag. 32. «fei >3 ix.fiyay ^ iajnbr tpettldlySsC, 
laZ-nf P*i npi< liic bbaaoT* yafAtficu, read 
ymfft jS lx.fitar iajrrir tipo<P/ctoad£ Taum, Jl A 
(for the MS. had </'«*) nplc, &c. and imme¬ 
diately, for %c*t & TluSaft&iy read ia£r 

and ( Pytb. ibid.) 

Chap. 3. xir t«7»f lAiyvxrUvj read *J* t*- 

-pt. (Pytb. c. 3.) 

Pig. 
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р. lg. ji. vj T?i{ a>}.u(, % foiviyjt'ii li&fdrmit, 
Xj maun nAibiit nAimt e» 71 B vC\a % Tu'f», x) 
yT Tn.-yd T~i Sveias ftifU ’% alfunat ilf*j}B,u.tya, 
read and ditlinguilh, ^ 7ti« *»o« 7#« fotvhnt 
(1 r ^air/juKe?*) «S£>?o6»7!fc<, attraf 7iM3t« 7iAe- 

TOf c.»7l ;(} ty yj 1 'ao/t-dL Thi S’J&Of (Li¬ 

fe, lizcu-Aius Ufssyififcx- (Pytb. ibid.) 

Pag. j ;. Horov 71 o^Si ySjd.tdft©-, ht'“ Ktyjntov 
i Zmvtois, perhaps ImpS-ty &!&>©- 7t, {4!j «« 
*Aryj-tfov 0 anrirAut. ( Pytb. c. 4.) 

Cap. 5. tor read ns-Lmt. (Pytb. 

c . 6 .) 

P.ig. 3 g. IrJ'ltLji^d.-n cUJiiy, read Hr AlctA'au- 
•nauiif. (Pytb. ibid.) 

Pag. 39. <f/9 ,cu2 read rua. (Pytb. 

ibid.) 

Cap. 8. p. 50. c» 01V (read Smii) iArUt ’iAdJ- 
my, 6cc. {Pxtb. c. 12.) 

Pag. jr. tor luSufias read {Pytb. 

Cap. 9. 0 A «t£5otic adroit rautGuAd/tv i<ffd- 
oa£ai p*auv, (rea t fjLHirdov) ha. Thfumy rUo 0»«f- 
py* (read <zs*rxj' mv ) «fid route. (Pytb.c. 13.) 

Cap. 10. ft»7i dfyttv AoiAelar, read Aoufbtiusi 
and afterwards, (dvoit did 7i'abj dlvdicatv 1%*- 
ebu, &c. [Ibid.) 

Pag. 60. for itoiAvSdoiy, read egpfA»Air9«far. 

f/i/r/.) 

Cap. II. btoij o.i.'to< isAeitu noth Stax &rt- 
tmddui, perhaps bmuhnar. (Pytb. c. 14.) 

с. p. 13. for ddfofun, read ah if of a at. 
(Pytb. doffr. part 1. Jeff. 2. c. 7.) 

Cap. 18. p. 89. iortroutJkiv aye*©- ’A ivd't, 
perhaps 'Ayzi<u&t. (Pytb. doff, part 1. c. 8.) 

Cap. 19. d*.(ydm.ro ^a^jf rldt dK&amv, per¬ 
haps dtnzjdaan. (P')th. C. 27 ,.) 

Pag. 93. for *p to iCan AutCaivay, read 
and afterwards, for baa* niav-m rix^t per¬ 
haps iyy*. (Ibid.) 

Cap. 2 1. p. 99. T*ea-nS%&** 3 Xfta £aay Su- 
etJ$ i'.ttvv, expunge itftar, which teems a 
a Glo's. (Pytb. doff, part 1. c. 9.) 

Cap. 25. tj I'm (read arm) ’if jay. (Py¬ 

tb Jg. doffr.‘part r. feff. 2. c. 8.) 

Cap. 26. rd p mi hat ladyar (perhaps Latin) 
h\-n&u felt mvf iorti in tr iJir diArfoy. (Pytb. 
doffr. [art 4. c. 4. fan'o. 4.) 

Pig. 135. zieu> * oi to (Mindy read Sutro7. 
(P. /.)■ c. 2 1.) 

Ibii. If-jtZdf It A/6a9efir, read o^aihif. 
( Py h. doffr. pari 2. fffi. 1. c. 15.) 


Marmora Arundeliana. 

Pag. io. line 38. £ry°v}<&- Afadm d* 

(Mr. Selden , archonte Albenis populo) read Ew- 
SutA'^ts. ( Cbilon. c. 1.) 


Nicomachus bis Introduction to Aritbmetick. 

(So fupply the Title, deii(MtTj>tns timy,y~ H ; 
fee p. 30, 35, 44, 62, 76.) 

Pag. 7. diS.d. 077 fdrnt oaiyjlioi^j©- 
o*V ffUAi cwtufti p iajul* 7» Ao/to, read tt&ptrtdgz 
\ad$-/*m tf-uu amu$ti p\ &c. (Pythag. doff, 
part 2. feff. i.) 

His Enchiridion of Mu Tick, fet forth by 
Meibomius. 

Pag. ro. continue the fifth Sedlion, and 
diftinguifh tlius, « <t©s ny@- imfJi©-" $ 3 rj.r 
d^tQuov •moi-mm Taditwy tin Ad mvn y x) 17 i&l «/a- 
fonfay ouuoj'oy, A a, many Aejfifrffiti, Itj 'B&n.d/AuQ- 
(XiTa^u rff A/i nl&c%fAy 7 or©-, %ira nti toihtm 
■istsi rh TlvSajet* y^-roA»® 9 ii/TO %ytty iCi'CauaSit. 
(Seft. 6.) ’Ey fesrriA -ml* >§ AaLKoytofutf &c. 
(Pytb. part 2. feff. 2. c. 3.) 

Pag. 11. leor&fHt, not tmpfiorttt, as Meibo¬ 
mius. (Pytb. part 2. feff. 2. c. 4.) 


Porphyrius bis Life of Pythagoras, 

Set forth by Lucas Holftenius , p. 2, and 
IO. ifUOc/d'ftayn "TbJ Kj?«fuAi'<p, perhaps 7J Kfto- 
^v'aib, or 77 s KftojwAK. (Pytb. c. 2.) 

Pag. 11. by ™ Kt-mAt, perhaps nt- 

0*1. (Pytb.c. 7.) 

Pag. 2 7. thij ddretdety p Inc !am 7 !) (read Kg/- 
»«) Jdxfvoy. (Pytb. doff, part 4. r. I.) 

Ibid, u) nr it Jdi/iivav byerxmpfdtllM 

ttS yaAKa, perhaps L*tcTM\tiftfd/Jtt. (Pytb. doffr. 
3. Jeff. 3. c. 4.) 


Proclus upon Euclid. 

Lib. 1. chap 12. mm jS «o*a*o«< (read a>«- 

Aim<) Ctortifay to'i Chhftat na.-m.yohr, at « turov 
& rgSt hd.7teS y darttz\*v yydcrc KaCiir , trarifpol'e 
at i & 7^9 andnes* d'THeh.r yvdm AdChy uvh. 

(Pytb. doffr. part 2. c. 2.) 

Ibid. ctfu9#a7i*lu)' y^ 1 3 -? Iwwir « ta« 9 »i, 

^ 9 s «re*r iwii xoiravicLP, >9 9 s rcrimoa iajrrtut h x) 
m» d *mv r&t 71 ae/ 9 ( 2 «< oe*ff**A«, ^ 9 * T* 7 wr >ri- 
mv, ^ nvAopov * # pvtmthy, tranfpofe the Lines, 

ly yoiioaoB iojohr %r £ m>Ad Soar, rit 71 *e*Q(nf 

TcjCdsAH. 7*7wy, yyanv 9 i dei 6 /MVKiiy 3 9 s 

irony m orA n 9 *r, 79 t iouyn xeivayiccy xj mrS\- 
oyaiy, 9 s pvinKiiy, (Pytbag. ibid.) Ibid. 
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Ibid, for read >iy*. Pyth. ibid. 

Lib. 3. C. 4. ami eu&inas Sir tit Koyffnir, *| 
Jflrf <f * » fendCaas yinlT air d nitons, fupply *| iat 
<w xoj<^w» «< 'T y»r « fnmtdGans, &c. and prefent- 
ly after, for Sr *?<t 4 “r“% / ®‘» rea d *f 

fhal. /. 7. _ 

Ibid. x} ftir toi x} fit air tv ThoAtfuti®- ngt-n 
uni ajjiir « 77f SJ» >*l }«»,i«7e/ar, £’ *», 

&C. fupply, it ns fr -sfei yunutstiar ¥ sonyudotas 
&e?A af f'd^a/ 1 ©', ieftyd* (pufir) d fla.oit.iC, v()s 
ytafn*teia.r flaoiKiH.il oJis rtd-jtg©-, &C. 

Pag. 31. TfHf y&ufJas S& TW7* to fiats ivgdr 
* amends, read 70 f amtinds iugdr. Thai. c. 7. 
/etf. 1. 

Lib. 4. p. 109. ST etr jS buQefas InKttfnim to 
/o$»y yaeior xdo* t» £o 9 «a. tufjoa^CaKar UAro to 
^aejor paoir, el' ar ltd £oy «f» Troth-ms, &C. fupply, 
ojbWiit? buSnlp aufj-mg/mirns, 7 oti rnggCahUr iaeTya 
to jpelor paoir ‘ otur 3 /<* 7 £oy, &C. Pytbag. dotlr . 
par/ 2. ye<S 7 . 3. r. 2. 

Sextus Empiricus Pyrrhonean Hypotypofes. 

Lib. I. C. 4. xj 70 , drnStvrP panyoMar 71 £ 
roK^W. x) perhaps tJ. Sex/. ibid. 

Cap. I a. #f xj ASy«< x) Tv'oroy outarufjos X?a«- 
«y, perhaps t 6 t«<. Chap. 11 . 

Ibid. p. 10. oroAw /'»•*« aKoyinfiv Sb. MS. 
lv\oyoJi£pv, better. Chap. 12. 

Chap. 33. p. 46. in the Verfes of Xenopha¬ 
nes, for dupilt&t flKtjftd MS. <t ( u?o 7 «{SfAer?©*; 
for owii read airm ; for •?»<&’ MS. i«ot- 3 "’; lor Ea 
£ MS. Fxjor,' perhaps ?»sor. Chap. 31 

Lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 61. *xoM« 9 oy £ »V *»»«» 
perhaps Sy. 

Cap. 6. p. 64. T? «/>etrofq6 x) 9 an&inn x^erw- 
nti f (irr. In the MS. of Sue Henry Sa<vile 
and Mr. Cajaubon there is a Breach, to fhew 
the DefeCt, thus ; ? at&»avn xfiva/fy * tjit i ofj» v 
prefently after for <T;a •n-n xfivar, read ri-mr. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. lin. 36. »]oi dyaSvs ebr ota« 1 ©-, n rgxls, 
fupply « ahapog© , otherwife it is not a de¬ 
fective Realon. Ibid. 

Cap. 13. pag. 82. lin. 4 - «»/**£* ®*» 
pmt fr*, i* iea iifA& fry, fupply, «’ P*f ixfrr, 

i x i in't& fr- iy) 3 ?>®« »* *£*, &C. /farf. 

Cap. 22. pag. 101. lin.^ 18. i f avi» -j t« <r» 
oe^Toy, « *(fss dsiftf d{voi dw, read i* *£?. 

ibid. , . , . 

Cap. 23. p. 102. perhaps 70 ampenwr * 
abniAoK,U lhould be expunged, and is but a 
Repetition of the next Line. Ibid. 


Lib. 3. cap. 8. line 30. for dtp «’ p. up iri- 
fW, perhaps read dtt.' iJi up’ aCn iJi up irk?*. 

Cap. 1 6. pag. 136. lin. 40. « 3 <xmyof «, 
HjtvitflfJor fitTitCaviuaf, perhaps Kiribati. Ibid. 

Cap. 18. * dens'& Cuds, read aieie©-. Ibid. 
Pag. 141. lin. 3. ix agjt 70 £«0 r it Sbv, add 
*71 ^ kauri Koj»r. Ibid. 

Lin. 30. at Cotptum/jifj, read vo'S/miso/iV. 
Ibid. 

Socrates and the Socraticks their Epijlles, fet 
forth by Leo Allatius. 

Epift. I. p. 2. &nm< ifitias dxiar ^[adom 
7», £ t*i i perhaps V euom Tt, x$ [tit. Socrat. 
Epijt. 1. 

Pag. 3. tSt tif/Tr perhaps ds v(ndt( I'fir 

<bo£j$. Ibid. 

Pag. 5. dlKd ¥ P irifmv ’iyyiv ¥ ouiiar, n 3 
dviit. MS. n p *7 i&‘ J i perhaps dr>.£ 
rn p *7*y tyoi ¥ aiva.r, n. di, r&Sdxa!; auiit. 

Bid. 

Pag. 9. o7T ix i>Ki-jiofju u r btH 7 dr So.’A, d/aeirer 
Jt»u!v •, perhaps ifuiror u) dinar, or i(nftrnv di¬ 
nar. Ibid. 

Epilt. 5. I If/giro? 3 winKaCttv ds ¥ hoiar ; 
perhaps &mKaC£v ¥ Attar, or diaCaheir d( ¥ 
Ariav. Socr. Epiji. 5. 

Pag. 15. X) fnaKg.tia-jd.Ta Ceragyar, read fna-- 
rgeid-mmr. Ibid. 

Pag. 16. ve)< "Tt «tv%« ndn top 70K ttySpai- 
on’yay dja$5y eoeyoamsign ^), 9 * v= fp r tnitKom? 
yensUr iKuidk •, perhaps <oe)< o7« hmyiiur hda y* 

¥ orm( dvSpuTiray djaSwr, •BZsoatnsigti?), &C. or 
trtif ojf im'xH, iJh ¥ irias drSSfaorilav dytSoy 
Gr(yca.msifnTau ¥ ion r /ntKKov-mr, &C. Ibid. 

Ibid. ^ i A0J»« [torov, dH.d x} Vfjy/f c/VAaloeyTlJ'. 
MS. say i Koytt ; which I chuie, reading after¬ 
wards fHKaran m. Ibid. 

Pag. 18. -B-fci ay P Zr v/niif tufyarn, read 770- 

Epift. 7. p. 22. 7?7o p 3S i^aran efit « 

Xfajiimti miremr-tran iSiKorro ¥ tufj.ud.yar, &C. 
perhaps 7070 p 3S Si-«ya< <rpfa» }* ufavioaoj 77177010- 
xtvan H i£JAo? 70 . Ibid. 

Epift. 8 . Otx ’«s 7 tSto piKotop*, to c^o' -tv( fi¬ 
rms dr dp dot ; perhaps add ^»y. Amifth. c. 4. 

Epilt. 9. 7ac-ra 38 cToxifi dueira t 3 pfcdfidl©- 
7j), perhaps yf > d[idl&, Dorice, for 
Arift. c. 7. 

Pag, 
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Pag. 26. &>uS*j ((**&** »aj?V, 

t&Sa’mf tv pot y&f"( suZ. i\tZrrit tu ofeiffAW- 
var 2ufp«tK*«iw, &c. read and diftinguifh, ®S«'- 
ou /no/ y&4M(. nZ 3 iX««rTt< p* tfoCK&vtm, 

&c. Dorice. Ibid. 

Ibid. 7u« 3 navlat *t ifutrUu, read wt 3 f«rf- 
01 tfd it « (juLtUu. Ibid. 

Ibid. 077 <Ti ijd ytytStj &c. read (n S 3 , See. 
iiie?. 

Epift. 13. Ax«* 0% &ajjfxd^ny i/Mt ; perhaps 
•roSte'^r. Simon. 

Ibid. plpnun (Ad roi ad (it Ji'd-xt- T*f« jS 
J'uua^? f»J» T0 ‘* <r<n?£j><7tujlio J'lelx.ttiy ; read ptprn- 
n (A/S to 1 Aift? xj J>' 4 *f- Tuum 38 SuAaJ ptyxK-t Tilt 

auQ&ffuilw J'idxxtir : for lo Stobaus, Serm. 17. 
citing this Fragment ex Simonis Epijlela ad 
Arijiippum: whence fupply the Infcriprion 
alfo. Ibid. 

Stobasus. 

Serm. 82. citing Hierocles,■*»}* 3 J><*?*e?rTa>* 


W' «Aa*?, *} ft Tane/lii i perhaps 1 ? 

*?. I$uclid. c. 3. 

Themiflius. 

Orat. 4. mc Kc/w©- 3 rff A5*f«f, ylKartt, 
read (as aJfo in Laertius , vit. Pytb. for KuAw«) 
K«\«r*; and in Plutarch de Gen. Socr. for Kb- 
nxdrnti, KvkK tSrstty twice. Pytb. c. 19. 


Synef. Hymn. 4. 
n«Hf Syr a»s», 

nt 7 »f «epf» 7 l, 

*Ayi’awi ro$*, 

"Affim *-oyv. 

No®- iori rov, 

4 »^, 

««/» 7 j «T fi lmar. 


THE 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF THE 

CHALDAICK PHILOSOPHY. 
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Sir John Marfham, 


SIR, 

I SEND this Book to You, becaufe You firft directed me to this 
Deiign. The Learned Gaffsndus was my Precedent; whom ne¬ 
ver thelefs I have not followed in his Partiality : For he, though 
limited to a Single Perfon, yet giveth himfelf Liberty of Enlargement, 
and taketh occafion from his Subject to make the World acquainted 
with many excellent Difquifitions of his own. Our Scope being of a 
greater Latitude, affords lefs Opportunity to favour any Particular ; 
whilft there is due to every one the Commendation of their own 
Deferts. This Benefit I hope to have received from the Variety of 
the Subject; but far more are thofe I owe to Your Encouragement, 
which, if I could wifh lefs, I fhould upon this Occafion, that there 
might feem to have been exprefled fomething of Choice and Inclina¬ 
tion in this Action, which is now but an inconfiderable Effect of the 
Gratitude of, 

Dear Uncle , 

Your Mojl AffeSUonate Nephew , 

and Humble Servant , 


Thomas Stance/.' 
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P R E F A C E. 


W E are entring upon a Subjedi which 
I confefs is in itfelf harjh, and 
exotick, very unproper for our Tongue ; 
yet 1 doubt not but they will pardon this , 
who Jhall confider , that other Philofophies 
and defences have been lately well received 
by fever al Nations tranjlated into their own 
Languages ; and that this, as being the firfi, 
contributes not a little to the underjlanding 
of the reft. 

Another Difadvantage this Subjedl in¬ 
curs far more confider able : There is not any 
thing more difficult to be retrieved out of the 
Ruins of Antiquities than the Learning of 
the Eaflern Nations, and particularly that 
of the Chaldaeans. What remains of it is 
chiefly tranfmitted to us by the Greeks, of 
whom, fome converted it to their own 
uje, intermixing it with their Pbilofophy, 
as Pythagoras and Plato ; others treated 
exprefiy of it, but their Writings are loft. 
Of itsfirfi Authors nothing remains ; what 
others took from it, is not diftinguifhable 
from their proper Philofophy. The Greeks 
were firfi made acquainted with it by Oft- 
hanes, and, long after, by Berofus ; the 
former living in the time of Xerxes, the 
other under Ptolomaeus Philadelphus. 
Whence it may be inferred, that the Dif- 
courfe which Democritus writ of Chal- 
dcea, and his Commentary of the facred 
Letters at Babylon, either came Jhort of 
theft Sciences, or were fo objeure, that they 
conduced little to their Difcovery. Neither 
ftems the Trcatije, entituled Magicum, af- 
cribed by fome, to Ariftotle, by others, to 
Rhodon, but indeed written by Antifthe- 
nes, to have con/idered the Learning and 
Sciences, fo much as the Hiflory of the Pro- 
fefftors. Of which kind were aljo the Wri- 
' ters concerning the Magi, cited, under that 
general Title , by Diogenes Laertius. 


But there wanted not thofe, who further 
explained to the Greeks wbat Ofthanes and 
Berofus hadfirft communicated. Hermip- 
pus (to ufe Pliny 'j Words) wrote moft dili¬ 
gently of Magick, and commented upon the 
Verfes of Zoroafter. About the time of An¬ 
toninus Pius flourifhed the two Julians, Fa¬ 
ther and Son, Chaldaick Philofophers: The 
firfi wrote concerning the Chaldaick Rites, 
the latter, Theurgick Oracles in Verfe, 
and other Secrets of that Science. After¬ 
wards wrote Symbulus and Pallas, con¬ 
cerning the Magi ■, and the latter, Plato- 
nick Philofophers more frequently: Ameli- 
us, 40 Books of Confutation ; Porphyrius 
4 on the Hiftory of Julian the Chaldaean ; 
Jamblichus 28, entituled. Of the moft 
perfedt Chaldaick Theology ; and Sy- 
wanus 10, Upon the Oracles. 

Of all thefe, there's nothing extant, un - 
left) which we Jhall have occafion hereafter 
to prove) the few Oracles, -difperfed among 
the Platonick Writers, be part of thofe 
which were , by the Greeks, (Hermippus, 
Julian the Son, and others) tranjlated out 
of the Chaldaick. Some of thefe Pletho, and 
Pfellus have explained with a Comment, 
adding too brief obfeure Summaries of the 
Chaldaick Doblrine, which we have endea¬ 
voured to fupply and clear, by adding and di- 
gefling the few Remains of thofe Sciences 
which lie difperfed among ft other Authors j 
taking care to rejedi fuchas arejuppofititious, 
or of no Credit, as in the hifiorical Part, 
Annius Viterbienfis, Clemens Romanus, 
and the like : In the Philofbphical, the Rab¬ 
binical Inventions, which tho' incurioujly 
admitted by Kircher, Gaulmin, and others , 
manifejlly appear to have been of later In¬ 
vention. 

THE 
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THE 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

CHALDAICK PHILOSOPHERS. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


Of the Chaldceans. 


P Hilofophy is generally acknowledged even 
by the moft learned of the Grecians them- 
felves, to have had its Original in the Eaft. 
None of the Eaftern Nations, for Anti¬ 
quity of Learning, flood in competition 
with the Chaldceans anJUEgyptians. The Egyptians 
pretended that the Chaldceans were a Colony of 
them, and had all their Learning and Inftitutions 
from them ; but they who are lefs interefled, and 
unprejudiced Judges of this Controverfy, aflert that 
* The Magi (who derived their Knowledge from the 
Chaldceans) were more antient than the ^Egyptians : 
That b AJlrologicalLearning pajfedfrom the Chaldaeans 
to the ^Egyptians, and from them to the Grecians; 
and, m a word, that the Chaldceans were c antiquijfi- 
mum DoSiorum genus. The moft ancient of Teach- 


Chaldcea is a Part of Babylonia in Afta ; the Inha¬ 
bitants termed Chafdim, (as if Chufdim) from Chus 
the Son of Cham. But the Philofophy of the Chal¬ 
dceans, exceeded the Bounds of their Country, and 
diffufed itfelf into Perfia and Arabia , that border up¬ 
on it ; for which Reafon the Learning of the Chal¬ 
dceans Perftans , and Arabians is comprehended un¬ 
der the general Title of CHALDAICK. 

Of thefe therefore we fhall begin with that from 
which the other two were derived, and is more pro¬ 
perly termed CHALDEAN, in refpedt of the 

* The Author of the Trcatifc Ma 


Country. In treating of which (as likewife of the 
other two) the firft Part of our Difcourfe fhall confi- 
der the Authors or Profeflors, and their Sects ; the 
Second, their Dodlrine. 


The Fourteenth Part. 

‘The Chaldaan Philofophers , Injlitution, and 
SeSls. 


SECT. I. 

Of the Chaldaan Philofophers. 


CHAP. I. 

The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning. 

T H E Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning, tho' 
fuch as other Nations cannot equal, comes far 
fhort of that to which they did pretend. When 
Alexander , by his Victories againft Darius, was 
poflefled of Babylon , (in the 43 8 3 d Year of the "Juli¬ 
an Period) Arijtotle, a curious Promoter of Arts, re- 
quefted his Nephew Cali/lhenes, who accompanied 
Alexander in the Expedition, to inform him of 
what Antiquity the Learning of the Chaldaans 
might 

f Cic. de DWin. 


«sr, citedbyLaertivsinPiowni 


» Jofephi. 8. 





The CHALDAICK Philofophy. Part XIV. 

ufed among other Words (by Compofition) in the 
Name Zorababel, which we interpret. Born at Baby¬ 
lon : Zoroajler therefore properly fignifies the Son of 
the Stars. 

The fame Name it is which fome call Z abratas, 
others Nazaratas, others Zares, others Zaran, others 
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nVio-ht with Reafon be edeemed. The Chaldeans 
themlelves pretended, that from the time they had 
fir ft begun to obferve the Stars until this Expedition 
of Alexander into Afia, were 470,000 Years. But 
far beneath this Number were the Obfervations, 

which fas Porphyrins cited by " Simplicius relates) others nazaratas, otners cares, omens caran, others 
tpnttn Arid otic beinv out of 1003 Years, Zaratus, others Zaradas ; all which are but feveral 
JrSed to'X^ Corruptions from the Chaldee or Perjian Word, 

th Julian Period upward, fallsupon the 2480 th. And which the Greeks moft generally render Zoroajler. 
even this may with good Reafon be queftion’d ; for That there were feveral Zoroafiers (except Goropi- 
there is not any thing extant in the Chaldahk Aftro- us, who paradoxically mamtains therejwas not any 
logy more ancient than the BLra. of Nabonajfar, 
vi'hich began but on the 396 ytb of the Julian Period. 

Bv this /Era they compute their Aftronomical Ob¬ 
fervations ; of wlfch, if there had been any more an¬ 
cient, Ptolemy would not have omitted them. c The 
firft of thefe is the firft Year of Merodach, f (that 
King of Babylon who Cent the MeiTage to Abaz con- 
cernTng the Miracle of the Dial) which was about 
the 27 th of Nabonajfar. The next was in the zS th 
of Nabonajfar. >■ The third Obfervation is in the 
1 2 ytb of Nabonajfar , which is the 5 th Year of Na- 
bopolajjar. This indeed is beyond all Exception ; 
for we have them confirmed by the Authority of 
Ptolomv, who fhews the Reafons and Rules for the 
Obfervations. What'is more than this, fecms to 
have been only hypothetical. And if we {hall ima¬ 
gine a canicular Cycle, which confifts of 1461 \ ears, 

(and are 1460 natural Years) to have been fuppofed 
by Porphyrins to make up his Hypothefis, then there 
will want but 1 S Years of this Number. 


CHAP. II. 

That there were feveral Zoroafters. 

T H E Invention of Arts among the Ch aid nans is 
generally aferibed to Zoroajler. The Name 
Zoroajler (to omit thofe who give it a Greek Etymo¬ 
logy from T 0: ‘ and tiro>) Dinon cited by h Laertius 
interprets rendred by his Tranflators a 

Worfhipper of the Stars. 1 Kireher finds Fault 
with this Etymology, as being compounded out of 
two feveral Languages, from the Greek, <iVe ev, and 
the Chaldee, Z or ; and therefore endeavours to de¬ 
duce it from k tfura, a Figure, or 1 tfajar, to fa- 
fliion, and m as, and n Jlar, hidden Fire, as if it were 3 
Z air after, fafhioning Images of hidden Fire; or, 
f Tfurajler, the Image of Jeeret Things, with which 
the!Perjian Zarajl agreeth. But it hath been ob- 
ferved, that Ejlher in the Perfian Language fignifi- 
eth a Star. The former Particle Z or, q Boehartus 
derives from the Hebrew, Shtir , to contemplate ; and 
thereupon, for eir&&vliit, (in Laertius) reads argp-Ss- 
cijiif, a Contemplator of the Stars. But »— v ~ 


e find Zor 


_4) none'deny ; but in reckoning them up, there is 

no fmall Difagreement amongft Writers, grounded 
chiefly upon r Arnobius, whom they differently inter¬ 
pret ; his Words are thefe. Age nunc veniat quis fu- 
per igneam Zonam Magus interiore ab orbe Zoroaftres, 
Hcrmippo ut affentiamur Authori : BaZlrianus & illi 
conveniat, cujus Ctefias Res gJlasHiJloriarum exponit in 
pritno ; Armenius, Hoftanis Nepos, & familiaris 
Pamphilius Cyri. s Patricias, 1 Noudceus, 11 Kireher, 
and others, conceive that Arnobius here mentions 
four Zoroafters ; the firft a Cbaldaan, the fecond a 
Bafirian, the third a Pamphilian (named alfo Erus) 
the fourth an Armenian , Son (as Kireher would have 
it) of HoJlanes. w Salmaftus alters the Text thus, 
Age nunc, veniat queefo per igneam Zonam Magus in¬ 
teriore ab orbe Zoroajlres, Hermippo ut affentiamur 
Auttori, BaSlrianus. Et ille conveniat, cujus Ctefi¬ 
as Res gcflas hiftoriarum exponit in primo, Armenius , 
Hoftanis nepos, (A familiaris Pamphilus Cyri. Which 
Words, thus altered by himfelf, imply, as he pre¬ 
tends, but three Zoroajlers •, the firft, according to 
feme, an ^Ethiopian, (a Country near the torrid 
J Zone) but according to Hermippus, a Baftrian ; the 
fecond, Armenius, Nephew of Hoftanes, of whofe 
Atlions Ctefias gives Account in the firjl Book of his 
Hiftories ; the third named Pamphilus, Friend to Cy¬ 
rus. * XJrfinus, from the fame reading of the Words, 
infers that Arnobius mentions only two, that he via- 
nifejtly explodes the Battrian Zoroafter a^Hermippus, 
and that Ctefias confuting the fabulous Relation of 
Eudoxus, proved Zoroafter to have lived in the June of 
Cyrus. But the Words of Arnobius feem not to re¬ 
quire fuch Alteration ; which will appear more, if we 
mention particularly all thofe on whom the Name of 
Zoroajler was conferred. 

The firft a Chaldean, the fame whom y Suidas 
calls the Afyrian, adding that he died by Fire from 
Heaven ; to which Story perhaps Arnobius alludes, 
or to that other Relation mentioned by * Dion Chry- 
foftom, that Zoroajler the Perform (for their Stories are 
confounded) came to the People out of a fiery Moun- 
tain ; or elfe by fiery Zone^ lie means the Seat of the 
zoned Deities, juft above the Empy real or Corporeal 
Heaven, according to the Doctrine. of the Chal- 
deeans j 


. 1. iS. • Ptol. lib. 4. ch. 6, 7. 
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dawns ; for I find not any where that Zoroafter that he firft introduced them into Perfta. For 1 Plu- 
was efteemed an AEthiopian, or of interior Lybia , as torch acknowledgeth, Zoroajier inflitutcd Magi a- 
Salmajius expounds. Concerning this Zoroajier, Ar- mongjl the Chaldaeans, in imitation of whom the Per- 
nobius cites Hermippus ; who, as a Pliny faith, wrote flans had theirs alfo : And the ™ Arabick Hiftory, that 
an Explication of the Verfes , and added Tables to his Zaraduffit not firft injlituted , but reformed the Religi- 
Volumes. on of the Perfians and Magi, being divided into many 

The fecond a Ballrian ; b Jufitn mentions Zero- Selfs, 
afires. King of BaSlria, contemporary with Ninus The fourth a Pamphylian, commonly called Er, 
the AJJyrian , by whom he was fubdu’d and flain ; or Eras Armenius. That he alfo had the Name of 
adding. He was faid to be the firft that invented Ma- Zoroajier , " Clemens witnefleth : The lame Author, 
gical Arts, and obferved the Beginning of the World, (faith he, meaning Plato) in the 10th of his Politicks, 
and the Motions of the Stars. Amabius faith, c he con- mentioneth Erus Armenius, by Defcent a Pamphyli- 
tefied with Ninus, not only by Steel and Strength, but an, who is Zoroaflier ; now this Zoroaflcr lent, s thus , 
I'tkewife by the magical and abftrufi Difciplines of the ° “ This, -wrote I, Zoroafter Armenius, by Defccnt 
Cbaldetans. The Actions of this Zoroajier, Ctefias “ a Pamyhilian, dying in War, and being in Hades, 
recorded in the firft Book of his Perfica j for fo Ar- “ I learned of the Gods.” This Zoroajier, f Plato 
nobius, d Baflrianus 1st ille conveniat, cujus Ctefias res affirmeth to have been raifed again to Life, after he 
gefia hiftoriam exponit in primo. The firft fix Books had been dead ten Days, and laid on the Funeral 
of that Work treated (as e Photius fhews) oniy of the Pile ; repeated by q Valerius Maximus, and r Ma- 
Affyrian Hiftory, and Paflages that preceded the Per- crobius. To this Zoroajier , doubtlefs the latter Part 
fian Affairs. Whereupon, I cannot aflent to the of Arnobius’s Words, with which Interpreters are fo 
Conje&ure of Salmajius, who applies the Citation of much perplexed , ought to be referred , Armenius 
Ctefias to the Nephew of Hojlanes, fince Hofianes Hoftanis nepos, 1st familiaris Pamphilius Cyri. Some 
(as f Pliny affirms) lived under Darius. But 1 Dio- conjecture he mentions two Zoroajlers ; I rather 
dorus names the King of BaUria, whom Ninus con- conceive the Words relate only to this one, and 
quered, Oxyartes 5 and fome old MSS. of Jtiflin) at- perhaps are corrupt ; thus to be reftored and diftin- 
tefted by Ligerius ) Oxyatres, others Zeoraftes: Per- guifhed, Armenius Hoftanis nepos 1st familiaris, Pam- 
haps the Nearnefs of the Names and Times (the philius Erus: Armenius, Nephew and D/fciple (in 
Chaldean living alfo under Ninus, as h Suidas re- which Senfe yvdftpL®- is ufually taken) of Hojtanes, 
lates) gave occafion to fome to confound them, and Erus Pamphylius. 

to aferibe to the BaHrian what was proper to the The fifth a Proconnefian, mentioned by ’ Pliny ; 
Chaldean-, fince it cannot be imagined, that the Pa- Such as are more diligent (faith he) place another Zo- 
Itrian was Inventor of thole Arts, in which the roafter, a Proconnefian, a little before Hoftanes. 
Chaldean, who lived contemporary with him, was This Zoroajier might probably be Arlfieas the Pro¬ 
to well skilled. Elichmannus, a Perfian Writer, connefian, who, according to ‘ Suidas, lived in the 
affirms the Arabians and Perfians to hold, that Zoro- time of Cyrus and Croejus. He adds, that bis Soul 
afier was not King of the BaClrians, but a Magus or could go out of his Body, and return as often as he 
Prophet who, by Perfuafions, having wrought upon pleafed. 0 Herodotus relates an Inffance hereof, not 
their King, firjl introduced a new Form of Superfiition unlike that of Erus Armenius-, That he died fucldenly in 
etmongjl them, whereof there are fome Remainders at a Fuller's Shop at Proconnefius, and was Jeen the 
this Day. fame time at Cyzicus ; his Friends coming to fetch his 

The third a Perfian, fo termed by 1 Laertius and Body , could not find it. Seven Tears after he re- 
others ; the fame whom Clemens Alexandrinus ftyles turned home, and publijhcd the Verfes which were af- 
uMede j Suidas, z Perfo-Mede, Inftitutor of theMagi, terwards called Arimafpian, a Poem deferibing a 
and Introdu&or of the Chaldaick Sciences amongft happy Life, or rather an imaginary civil Govern- 
the Perfioms . Some confound this Zoroafter with the ment, after fuch a manner as he conceived moft per- 
Chaldean, and both of them (as k Kircher doth) with feCh This we may gather from w Clemens Alexan- 
Cham the Son of Noah, not without a very great drinus, who laith, that the Hyperborean and Arima- 
Anachronifm ; for we find the Word Perftan no Ipian Cities , and the Elizian Fields , are Forms of civil 
where mentioned before the Prophet Ezekiel, neither Governments of juft Perfins ; of which kind is Plato V 
did it come to be of note till the Time of Cyrus ; Commonwealth. 

the Occafion of which Miftake feems to have been, To thefe may be added a fixth Zoroafter, (for fo 
for that Zoroafter the- Perfian, is by Pliny, Laertius, * ApuUius calls him) who lived at Babylon, at what 
and others, ftyled Inftitutor of Magick, and of the time Pythagoras was carried Prifoner thither by Cam- 
Magi Which is to be underftood no otherwife than byfes. The fame Author terms him omnis Divini ar- 
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canum Antifiitem ; adding, that he was the chief Per- 
fon whom Pythagoras had, for Mafter ; probably 
therefore, the fame with Zabratus, by whom r Di- 
egenes affirms, he was cleanfedfrom the Pollutions of 
his Life pajl, and inflrudled from what Things virtu¬ 
ous Perfons ought to be free ; and learnt the Difcourfe 
concerning Nature (Phyfick) and what are the Princi¬ 
ples of the Univerfe ; the fame which Nazaratas the 
AJfyrian, whom Alexander , in his Book of Pytha- 
gorici Symbols, affirms to have been Matter to Py¬ 
thagoras ; the fame whom Suidas calls Zares j Cyril, 
'Z.arn ; Plutarch, Zaratus. 

That there fhould be fo many Zoroaflers , and fo 
much Confufion amongft Authors that write of 
them, by mittak'ng one for another, is nothing 
Arrange; for, from extraordinary Perfons, Authors 
of fome publick Benefit, they who afterwards were 
eminent in the fame kind, were ufually called by 
the fame Name. Hence it is, that there were fo 
many Belus’s, Saturns, Jupiters j and confequently, 
fo much Confufion in their Stories. The like may 
be faid of Zoroafler the Chaldean , who being the In¬ 
ventor of Magical and Aftronomical Sciences, they 
who introduced the fame into other Countries, as 
Zoroajler the Perfsan did, in imitation (as Plutarch 
faith) of the Chaldeans , and fuch likewife as were 
eminently skilful in thofe Sciences, as the BaStrian, 
the P amphylian, and the Proconneftan , are deferibed 
to have been, were called by the fame Name. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Chaldean Zoroatter, Injlitutor of the Chalda- 
ick Philofophy. 

T H E firft of thefe Zoroaflers, term’d the Chaldean 
or AJfyrian, is generally acknowledged the In¬ 
venter of Arts and Sciences amongft the Chaldeans ; 
but concerning the time in which he lived, there is a 
vaft Difagreement amongft Authors. 

Some of thefe err fo largely, as not to need any 
Confutation ; fuch are 1 Eudoxus, and the Author 
of the Treadle endtled M ctyix.lv, commonly aferi- 
bed to Ariflotle, and fo * Pliny cites it, who afierts 
he lived 5000 Years before Plato. Such likewife ar; 
Hermippus, Hemodorus the Platonick, Plutarch and 
Gemiflus Pletho (following Plutarch) who place him 
5000 Years before the Deftru&ion of Troy. 

Others conceive Zoroafler to be the fame with 
Cham, the Son of Noah ; of which Opinion (not 
to mention the Pfeudo Berofus of Annius Viterbienfts) 
were Didymus of Alexandria, Agathias, Scholaflscus, 
and Abenephi : Cham (faith the Iaft) was the Son of 
Noah ; he firfl taught the worfhipping of Idols, and 
firfl introduced Magical Arts into the World } hisName 
is Zurafter, he the fecond Adris, a perpetual Fire. 

* Porph. vit. Pythag. * Laert in Proam. » Lib* 30* c. 
t Abes Eza in Gca* * Haaaflc in Scufcg fortium. f 


Hither alfo fome refer the Rabbanical Stories con¬ 
cerning Cham, that “ by Magick he emafculated his 
Father , &c. That c Noah being by this means difa- 
bledfrom getting a fourth Son, curfed the fourth Son of 
Cham; That d this Curfe (which was, that he 
fhould be a Servant of his Servants ) impliedf range 
Service, viz. Idolatry ; That e hereupon the Po/leri- 
ty of Chus became Idolaters, Cham himfelf being the 
firfl that made Idols , and introduced flrange Service 
into the World, and taught his Family the worfhipping 
of Fire. 

The greater Part of Writers place him later. Epi- 
phanius in the time of Nimrod ; with whom agree 
the Obfervations ' faid to be fent by Califihenes 
to Ariflotle 1903 Years before Alexander's, taking 
Babylon ; for from the Year of the Julian 

Period, in which Babylon was taken, the 1903d 
upward falls on the 2480 of the lame Mr a ; about 
which time Nimrod laid the Foundations of that 
City, and there fettled his Empire. 

Suidas relates him contemporary with Ninus, 
King of Afjyria ; Eufebius, with Semtramis, Wife of 
Ninus ; Ninus is placed by Chronologers above the 
3447/A of the 'Julian Period. 

Suidas (elfewhere) reckons him to have lived 500 
Years before the taking of Troy ; Xanthus , 600 Years 
before Xerxes’s Expedition into Greece. Troy, ac¬ 
cording to the Marmor. Arundelianum , was taken 
444 Years before the firft Olympiad. Xerxes's Ex¬ 
pedition was on the firft of the 75th Olympiad, 
viz. the of the Julian Period. The Account of 
Suidas therefore falls on the 3030/A, that of Xanthus 
on the 3634th of the Julian Period. The lateft of 
thefe feemeth to me moft biftorieal, and agreeable to 
T rutb. 

Of his Birth, Life, and Death, there is little to 
be found j and even that uncertain, whether appli¬ 
cable to him, or to the Perfian. Plato ftyles Zoro¬ 
ajler the Son of Qromafes ; but Oromafes (as Plutarch 
and others fhew) was a Name given to God by Zo¬ 
roafler the Perfian, and his Followers : Whence I 
conceive, that Plato is to be underftood of the Per¬ 
fian Zoroafler, who, perhaps in regard of his extra¬ 
ordinary Knowledge, was either aSegorically ftyled, 
or fabuloufly reported to be the Son of God, or of 
fome good Genius, as Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
other excellent Perfons were. 

8 Pliny reports, that Zoroafler (not particularizing 
which of them,) laughed the fame Day he was born ; 
and that his Brain did beat fo hard, that it heaved up 
the Hand laid upon it, a Prejage of his future Sci¬ 
ence 5 and that he lived in the Defarts twenty Tears 
upon Chtefe fo tempered, as thaf it became not old. 
The A (Tyrian Zoroafler, (faith Suidas) prayed he might 
die by Fire from Heaven, and advifed the Affyrians to 
preferve his Afiies, affuring them, that as long as they 

1. * 2.. Levi in Gen. R. Samuel in forttiitio fidci. t Ruffi, 
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itft them , thetr Kingdom Jbould never fail ; but Ctdro- 
nut attributes tbe fame to tbe Perjian. 

Of Writings attributed to him, are mention’d, 
k Vorfes, two Mi Monty upon which Hermippus 
wrote a Comment, and added Tables to them. 

Oraclety perhaps Part of the forefaid Verfes ; 
upon tbefe Syrianus wrote a Comment in twelve 
Books. 

•Of Agriadturty or Mechanieks ; Pliny alledgeth 
a Rule for Sowing; and the Author of the Geopo- 
nickty many Experiments under his Name : But this 
was either fpurious, or written by fome other Zoro- 
afier. 

Revelations ; fuppofltitious alio, forged (as Porphy¬ 
rins profefleth) by fome Gnoflicks. 

To thefe add, cited by the Arabians , A Treatife of 
Magtck ; and another of Dreams, and their Interpre- 
tations, cited by Gelaldin frequently Inventions 
doubtlels of later Times. * 

Some afcribe the Treatifes of the Perftan Zorsa¬ 
fer to the Chaldean ; but of thofc hereafter. 


wanted a Hand-breadth of the Tot ; next the Vrn 
there was a little Pillary on which it was written % 
That whofotver Jbould open the Sepulchre , and did not 
fill up the Urn, Jbould have ill Fortune j which Xerxes 
reading , grew afraid, and commanded that they Jhou'i 
pour Oil into it with all Speed ; notwithfianding it 
was notfiUed : Then he commanded to pour into it a 
fecond Time ; but neither did it increafe at all thereby. 
So that at la/ly failing of Suceefs, tie gave over ; and 
Jhutting up the Monument, departed very fad. Nor 
did the Event foretold by the Pillar deceive him : For 
he led an Army of 5 a Myriads againjl Greece, where he 
received a great Defeat, and returning home , died 
miferdbly , being murdered by his own Son, in the 
Night-time, a-bed. 

To this Belus, Semiramis his Daughter * crested a 
Temple in the middle of Babylon, which was exceeding 
high, and by the Help thereof the Chaldeans, who ad - 
diSted themfelves there to Contemplation of the Stars, 
did exaetly obferve their Rifings and Settings. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Belus, another reputed Inventor of Sciences 
amongjl the Chaldeans. 

S OME there are who afcribe the Invention of 
Aftronomy to Belus ; of which Name there were 
two Pcrfbns, one a Tyrian, the other an AJJyrian, 
who reigned in Babylonia next after the Arabians , 
about the 168 2d Year of the World, according to the 
Account of Africanus ; for whole Inventions the 
Babylonians honoured him as a God. There is yet 
fianding, (feith 1 Pliny) the Temple of Jupiter Belus ; 
he was the Inventor if the Sciences of the Stars, and 
k Diodorus, fpeaking of the /Egyptians, They affirm, 
that afterwards many Colonies went out of iEgypt, 
and were dijperfed over the Earth ; and that Belus, 
reputed to be the Son of Neptune and Lybia, carried 
one to Babylon ; and making choice of the River Eu¬ 
phrates, to fettle it, iseftituted Priefis after the manner 
ftbfe in -/Egypt, exempt from all public! Charges and 
Duties , which the Babylonians call Chaldeans; tbefe 
ebferved the Stars, imitating tbe Egyptian Priefis, 
Naiuralifis and Afirologers: Thus Diodorus. But 
thit Belus was Son of Neptune and Lybia, is nothing 
but Greek Mythology } that he brought a Colony 
out of /Egypt into Babylon, is fabulous. For the 
/Egyptians had not any Correfpondence with Foreign¬ 
ers for a long time after. But to confirm that he 
was skilful in thofe Sciences, 1/Elian gives this Rela¬ 
tion : 

Xerxes, for Darius, breaking up the Monument 
f ancient Belus, found an JJm f Gift, in which his 
dead Body lay i» Oil j but tho Vrn was not full, it 

» Plio. lib. jo* c* 2. 1 Lib. 6. c. *6. * Lib. 1. 

• Loot*. » Saif ! Lib. *«. * J«f. SeO. is 1 
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CHAP. V. 

Other Chaldean Philofopberu 

the Chaldean Ma- 
whom 

_ oroafier j 

which doubtlels null have been- meant of fome later 
Zoroafler, there being many of that Name, as we 
(hewed formerly. 

By the lame 0 Author arc mention’d of the ancient 
Magi, Marmardius a Babylonian, and Zarmocenidas 
an AJJyrian ; of whom nothing is left but their Names, 
no Monuments extant of them. 

To thefe add, •* Zoromafdres, a Chaldean Philofo- 
pher, who wrote Mathematicks and Pbyfecks ; and 
Teucer, a Babylonian, an ancient Author, who wrote 
concerning the Decanates. 

The Mathematicians alfo , faith ’ Strabo , mention 
fome of thefe , as Cidenas, and Naburianus, and Su- 
dinus, aW Seleucus of Selucia, a Chaldean, and ma¬ 
ny other eminent Pci-fens. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Berofus, whofirft introduced the Chaldaick Learn¬ 
ing into Greece. 

AFTER thefe flouriflied Berofus, or, as the 
Greeks call him BofdovQ-, which Name ' fome 
interpret the Son of Ofeas; for as is manifeft from E- 
Iias, T3 with the Chaldees is the fame with *13 in 
SSyriack •, whence Bar-Ptolemcus, as if the Son of 
Ptolemy, Bar-Timeout , and the like: Corionides and 

1 Vir.Hift. !j. L 3. • Diod. La. £ Lib.30. c. 1. 
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other Rabbins call him • BarHofea-, the Arabiatu But by no means we tan aflent to the Learned 
Barafa ; fo Abenrpei , and others. 7 Conradus Gefnerus , who by Alexander conceive; to 

Barthius ' faith, that there are fome who aflert be meant not he who was ftrnamed the Great, Son 
him Contemporary with Mofes ; which Opinion juft- oi Philip, but that Alexander who fucceeded Berne- 
ly he condemns as ridiculous ; Claudius “ Verdrrius trius Soter in the Kingdom of Syria , and was fuc- 
in his Cenfure upon the Annian Berofus affirms he ceeded by Demetrius Nicanor ; by Antiochus under¬ 
lived a little before thcReignof Alexander theGreat; {landing Antiochus Sedftes who reigned next after 
upon what Authority I know not. That lie lived Demetrius Nicanor: For if it were fo, Berofus mull 
in the time of Alexander , we find in the Oration of have been a whole Age later than Manetho ; but Ma- 
* Catian againft the Gentiles ; but the fame Tatiarf netho flourifhed under Philadelphus , (as Vtfflus elfe- 
adds, he dedicated his Hiflory to that Antiochus, who where proves.) Philadelphus died in the third Year 
was the third from Alexander. But neither is this of the 13 3d Olympiad j but Antiochus Sedetes inva- 
Reading unqucltionable ; for "Eufebius cites the fame ded Syria in the firft of the 160th Olympiad : How 
Pfcyeot Tati an thus, Berofus the Babylonian, Priefl then could Berofus live fo late, who was a little pre- 
of Belus at Babylon, who lived in the time of Alex- cedent to Manetho, as Syncellus exprefly affirms? A- 
andtr, and dedicated to Antiochus, the third after Sc- gain, we may aflert the time of Berofus another 
leucus, a Hiflory of the Chaldeans in three Books , and way. Pliny 1 faith, he gave Account of 480 Years, 
relates the Anions of their Kings , mentions one of them which doubtlefs were of Nabonaffar : Now the JEre 
named Nabuchodonofor, (Ac. Here we find 2«- of Nabonaffar began in the .fecond Year of the 8th 
edjKiv, but in the Text of Tatian, niC autiv after. Olympiad; from which if we reckpn, 480, jt will 
Alexander. And indeed this Reading feemsjmoft fall upon the latter End. of Antifeh.H^.Sstfr’q.B.q\gn ; 
confonant to the Story. The next to Alexander wherefore Berofus dedicated his Book either to him 
was Scleueus Nicanor: tbe next to him, Antiochus or to Antiochus &tlf his Son.. Thefe Arguments 
; the third, Antiochus ©sof, who began his will not fuller us to doubt of the 'l ime of Berofus. 
Reign 61 Years after the Death of Alexander: Now, This Berofus is mentioned by many of the An- 
it is poffible that Berofus at the time of Alexander's cients. Vitruvius a faith, he firft Jettled in the Iflaud 
taking Babylon might be thirty Years old or lefs ; Coos, and there opened Learning. Jofcphus % that 
and at the 90th Year, or fomewhat younger, might he introduced the Writings of the Chaldseans concerning 
dedicate his Hiflory to Antiochus @ti{. Or we may Ajlronomy and Pbilofopby among the Grecians. Pliny', 
fay , that by Antiochus the third from Alexander vs that the Athenians, for his divine PradiClions, dedi- 
meant Antiochus reckoning Alexander him- cated to him publicity in their Gymnafium a Statue 

felf inclufively for one, Seleucus the fecond, Antiochus with a golden Tongue. He is mentioned likewife by 
'S.ustr the third; to whom from the Death of Alex- Tertullian •*, and the Author of the Chronicon ' A- 
ander are but 44 Years : And in approving this Ac- lexandrinum. 

count we may retain the Reading of Eufebius , fup- He wrote Babylmicks or Chafdaifks , in three 
pofing the firft to be Seleucus, the fecond Antiochus Books; for they are cited promifeuoufly under both 
the third Antiochus Biit : Neither is this in- thefe Titles: The Babylonicks of Berofus, Athcnce- 
confiftent with Gcfner’t Tranflation of the Words of us 1 cites ; but Tatian faith, he wrote the Chaldaic 
Tatian, X? ’Aft.t as in Stephens's Hiflory in three Books. . And s Clemens AUxandri- 
Edition of Eufebius ; or, xf ’Ax*§*rd>o» yoytvti<, nus cites Berofus, his third of Chaldaicks; and elfe- 
as in Tatian himfelf, qui Alexandra eetate vixit ; where, limply his Chaldaick Hiflories. And Aga- 
which Interpretation * Onuphrius Panuinus alfo fol- thias affirms, he wrote fa. Antiquities ofthe Aflyrians 
low*. But confidering thefe Words more intently, and Medcs ; for thofe Books contained not only the 
it came into my Mind (faith Vaflius) that it might Affyrian os Chaldxan Affairs, but alfci the Jflfdiem', 
better be rend red, qui Alexander atate natus eft, flgatkias h ., as fomewhere Berofus . tlje Babylonian, 
whereby all Scruple may be taken away, fuppofing and Athenocles, and Simacus relate, who have re- 
Berfus to have been born but two Years before A- corded the Antiquities ef the Aflyrians and Med*s. 
lexander's Deatb; by which Account he muft have Out of this Work ‘ fofephus hath preferved lome 
been but 64 Years old when Antiochus &ti<, to whom excellent Fragments ; but the (upppfititions Berofus 
he dedicated his Book, began to reign : Which way of Annius is molt trivial and foolilb, of the fame 
ioever it is, Berofus publilhed his Hiftory in the kind as his Megajlhenes and Archilochus: Many 
Time of Ptolemeeus Philadelphus ; for he reigned 38 Kings are there reckoned which are no where to bis 
Years; and in the fixth Year of his Reign Antiochus found ; and fcarce is there any of thofe Fragments 
Soter began to reign in Syria in the 2zd of Antiochus which fofephus cites out of the true Berofus ;. on the 
to one of whom Berofus dedicated his Book, contrary, fome things are plainly .repugnant; as 

... when, 

’ jy’TUJn “D- * Vofl - de His. Grace. I. 1. c. 13. , • Adverfar. 51. 7. w Prepar. Evang. I. 10. ‘ * Lib. de Sibyl. 
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when he faith, Semiramis built Babylon , whereas Curtius, who deferring the Solemnity of thofe two 
' i faith Berofus wrote that it was not built by who went out of Babylon to meet Alexander, faith. 
Then went the Magi after their manner ; next whom, 
tA* Chaldaeans ; Non votes mode, fed Attifces Baly- 
laniorutn : Where tho’ fome interpret Artifices, thof* 
Aftrologers who made Injlruments for the Praflice of 
their Art ; yet Curtins feems to intend no more than 
the Chaldeans of both forts, the Plebeian Tradefmen, 
and the Learned. 

Of thefe Chaldeeans peculiarly fo termed, is 0 La¬ 
ertius likewife to be underftood, when he cites as 
Authors of Philofophy amongjl the Perfians, the Mn- 
. „ g‘i amongjl the Babylonians or Allyrians, the Chaldse- 

of Martianus Capella, and other ans. And Hefychius , who interprets the Word 
Chaldeeans, a kind of Magi that know all things, 

CHAP. If. 

Their Injlitution. 


Semiramis. 

A Daughter of this Berofus is mentioned by Juftin 
Martyr k , a Babylonian Sibyl, who prophefied at 
Cumes •, this cannot be underftood of that Cumeean 
Sibyl, who lived in the time of Tarquinius Prifcus ; 
for betwixt Tarquinius Prifcus, and the firft Pontick 
War, (in which time Berofus lived) are 245 Years’} 
but of fome other Cumeean Sibyl, of much later 
Time. That there were feveral Sibyls, who pro¬ 
phefied at 1 Cumee , Onuphrius hath already proved 
out of the Treatife of wonderful Things aicribed 
Arijlotle \ ' “ “ ,J * ‘ J 1 

Writers. 

Berofus being the Perfbn who introduced the Chal¬ 
daick Learning into Greece, we (hall with him dofe 
the Hiftory of the Learned Perlbns or Philofophers 
amongft the Chaldeans. 


SECT. II. 

The Chaldaick Injlitution and Sefls. 


CHAP. I. 

That all Prof effort of Learning were more peculiarly 
termed Chaldaans. 

■pHilofophy or Learning was not taught and pro- 
pagated by the Chaldeans after the Grecian Man¬ 
ner, communicated, by publick Profeflors, indiffe¬ 
rently to alt forts of Auditors, but reftrained to cer¬ 
tain Families. Thefe were by a more peculiar Com- 
pellation termed Chaldeeans, add idled themfelves 
wholly to Study, had a proper Habitation allotted for 
them; and lived exempt from all publick Charges 
and Duties. 

Of thefe is m Diodorus to be underftood; who re¬ 
lates, that Belus inflituted Priefis exempt from all pub¬ 
lick Charges and Duties, whom the Babylonians call 
Chaldaeans. Strabo adds, that there was a peculiar 
Habitation in Babylonia allotted for the Philofophers of 
that Country, who were termeet Chaldaeans; and that 
they inhabited a certain Tribe of the Chaldaeans, and a 
Portion of BaCy Ionia, adjoining to the Arabians, and 
the Perfian Gulf. 

There were thofe Chaldeeans who, as Cicero 
(aith, were named not from the Art, but Nation. 
And of whom he is elfewhere to be underftood, when 
he affirms that in Syria the Chaldaeans excel for Know¬ 
ledge of the Stars , and Acutenefs of Wit j and “ 4 J. 


r j * H ESE Chaldeeans preferved their Learning 
-*■ within themfelves by a continued Tradition 
from Father to Son. They learn not, (faith p Dio¬ 
dorus) after the fame Fajhion as the Greeks: For a- 
mongjl the Chaldaeans, Philofophy is delivered by Tra¬ 
dition in the Family, the Son receiving it from the Fa¬ 
ther, being exempted from all other Employment -, and 
thus having their Parents for their Teachers , they 
learn all things fully and abundantly, believing more 
firmly what is communicated to them: And being 
brought up in thefe Difciplines from Children, they ac¬ 
quire a great Habit in AJlrology , as well becaufe that 
Age is apt to learn, as for that they employ fo much time 
in Study. But among the Greeks, for the mofi part 
they come unprepared, and attain Philofophy very late j 
and having bejlowedfome Time therein, quit it to feed 
oUt Means for their Livelihood ; And tho'fome few give 
themfelves up wholly to Philofophy, yet they perfiji in 
Learning only far Gain, continually innovating feme 
things in the mojl confiderable Doflrines, and never 
follow thofe that went before them : Whereas the Bar¬ 
barians perfevering always in the fame, receive each of 
them firmly : But the Greeks aiming at Gain, by this 
Profejfion erett new Se£ls, and contradifling one ano¬ 
ther in the mojl confiderable Theorems, make their 
Difciplts dubious -, their Minds, as long as they live, 
are in Sufpenfe and Doubt, neither can they firmly be¬ 
lieve any thing : far if a Man examine the chiefejl 
Setts of the Philofophers, he will find them mofi diffe¬ 
rent from one another , and direflly oppofitt in the prin¬ 
cipal AJfertim. 


CHAP. 


Lib. a* Sibyl. 


5 E * 

la Proinn- 


’ Lib. *. 
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CHAP. III. 

St its eftht Chaldseans diflinguijhtd according to their 
feveral Habitations. 

A S all Profeflbrs of L'carning among the Cbalda• 
arts , were diftinguifhed from the reft of the 
People by the common Denomination,of the Coun¬ 
try, Chaldseans ; lb were they diftinguifhed among 
themfelves into Se&s denominated from the feveral 
Parts of the Country wherein they were feated : 
Wnereof t Pliny and q Strabo mention Hipparenes 
from H.pparemsm, a City in Mtfopotamia ; Babylo¬ 
nians. , from Babylcn ; Ore bents, (a third Chaldaick 
Doitrine) from Orchoe a City of C ha Id tea ; and Bor- 
fippenes, from Btrftppe , another City of Babylonia 
dedicated to Apollo and Diana. And though 1 Dio¬ 
dorus prefers the Chaldteam before the Grecians, for 
their Perfeverance in the fame Doeftrines without In¬ 
novations ; yet we muft not infer thence, that there 
was an univerlal Confent of Doctrine amongft them ; 
but only that each of them was conftant in Belief 
and Maintenance of his own Se£f, without introdu¬ 
cing any new Opinion. For, that amongft thefe 
Se<£b there was no abfolute Agreement, is manifeft 
from Strabo , who adds, that' they did ("as indiffe¬ 
rent Se£ts) affert contrary Doiirines ; 'feme of them 
calculated Nativities , others dilapproved it; Whence 
* Lucretius, 

The Babylonick Do&rine doth oppoft 
The Chaldee, and AJbology overthrows. 

CHAP. IV. 

Selfs eftht Chaldseans di/linguijhed according to their 
Jeveral Sciences. 

A Nother (more proper) Diftindlion of Se£b a- 
mongft the learned Chaldseans , there was, ac¬ 
cording to the feveral Sciences which they profeft. 
The Prophet * Darnel relating how Nebuchadnezzar 
fent for all the learned Men, to tell him his Dream, 
takes occafton to name the Principal of them, which 
were four; Hhartumim , AJbaphim, Mecajbpbim, 
Chafdim. 

Hhartumim, are by Abrabaniel, expounded Magi , 
skilful in natural ’Things ; and by Jachiades, thofe 
Magi who addicted themfelves to contemplative Science-, 
which Interpretation fuits well with the Derivation 
of the Word ; not as fome would have from Char- 
mini, Burnt Bones, (for that the Magi performed 
their Rites with dead Mens Bones) nor from Charat, 
a Pen, or Scribe, (in regard the Egyptians ufed to 
call their wife Perfons Scribes,) for the Word in 


’ Lib- P-739* ’ SuprJ citat. 

• Lib. 1$. p. 7 J9 . 


Chaldee is not taken inthatScnfe; but from Cbes- 
rad a Per ft an Word, (by Tranfmutation of 1 into 
ID) fignifying to know, whence Elmacimes, inftea d of 
this Perfee-Cbaldee, ufcth two Arabick Words, Al- 
hochamaon, JValarraphaon-, Wife and knowing Per¬ 
fons. The Hhartumim therefore were not (as com¬ 
monly rendered) Magicians, but rather fuch as 
ftudied the Nature of all things; under which Con¬ 
templation is comprehended Theology and Phy- 
fick, the Knowledge of Beings, Divine and Na¬ 
tural. 

AJbaphim i Jachiades expounds thofe Magi, qui 
feientiam aliivam excolebant: So Conftantinus renders 
him ; but adds, that 'Jachiades is miftaken , and that 
the Afliaphim were rather the fame as Souphoun in 
Arabick, Wife, Religious Perfon. This indeed is 
the more probable; Souphoun is an Attribute, proper 
to all thofe who deliver’d all Theology myftically 
and allegorically, deriv’d from Souph, Wool; either 
for that the Garments of thefe Profeftbrs of Theolo¬ 
gy were made only of Wool, never of Silk ; or 
from attiring, and vailing the things which concern 
the Love of God, under the Figures of vifible Things; 
whence is derived the Word Hatfeviph, Myflick 
Theology ; and perhaps from the Hebrew Root A- 
Jhaph, comes to the Greek oofbf, the firft Attribute 
given by the Greeks to Learned Perfons, aft erw ard s 
changed into pix 5 «s©-. Thefe AJbaphim, the or¬ 
dinary Interpretation of the Text in Daniel fliles 
AJlrologers : And Aben-Ezra derives the Word from 
pTM Twilight, becaufe they obferve the Heavens at 
that Time ; but the Aftrologers are meant afterwards 
by the Word Chafdim, (laft of the four.) The A- 
Jbaphim of the Chaldseans feem rather to be the 
fame with the Magi of the Perfians, Priefts, the 
Profeflbrs of Religious Worlhip, which they termed 
Magick. 

Mecajbpbim , properly, fignifieth Revealers, (that 
is) of abflrufe things: The Word is derived from 
Cajhaph , which the Arabians ftill ufc in the fame 
Scnfe of Revealing : Mecajbpbim are generally taken, 
(as by R. Mofes, Nacbmesrides, Abrabaniel, and o- 
thers) for fuch as pra&ifed Diabolical Arts: Not 
improperly rendered. Sorcerers. 

Chafdim, (or Chaldseans) was an Attribute (as we 
{hewed formerly) conferred in a particular Scnfe up¬ 
on the Learned Perfons of the Chaldseans: Amongft 
whom, by a Reftrwftion yet more particular, it fig- 
nified the Profcffbis of Aftrology; due being a Study, 
to which they were mote especially addifeed, and for 
which raoft eminent; thefe are thofe Chafdim, whom 
Strabo 1 ftiles ^nSsTsdst slrcjroySKM*, Aftronoemcal 
Chaldsea ns . 

Befidcs thefe four Kinds (which feem fin here been 
the principal) there are feveral others mentioned, 
and prohibits! by the Levitieal Law. Deut. 18. to. 

Chofer, 

! fee. citat. • Lib. y • Chap. a. r. a. 
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Cbefer, Cajmirn, Megosunim, Mmaeheftim , Hbober, divide into feven Worlds, one Empyreal, three <£- 
Hbaber, Sbel,Ob , Jidemi , Dore/hel Hammetim , R. tberial, three Corporeal. 


jAaimamdes reciting them all, adds, that they were 
Central forts tf Diviners , fprung up of old amongft the 
C haldeans . Jacbiades mentions them as particular 
kinds of the Mecajbphim. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Eternal Being, God. 


The Fifteenth Part. 
The Chaldaick DoEirine. 


T" 1 H E fir ft Kind of Things (according to Zoro- 
after) is Eternal, the Supreme God. In the 
fift plate (faith Eufebius) they conceive that God tbs 
Father and King ought to be ranked. This the Del¬ 
phian Oracle (cited by Porphyrins) confirms. 


F R O M the four general Kinds of the Profeflors 
of Learning amongft the Chaldeeans , mention¬ 
ed by the Prophet Daniel, (of which we * laft treated) 
may be inferred, of what Parts or Sciences the Chal¬ 
daick Do&rine did confift. The Hhartumim were 
employed in Divine and Natural Speculation ; the 
AJhaphim, in Religious Worjhip and Rites ; the Mecajh- 
pbim and Cbafdim in Divination : Thefe by Aftro- 
logy, thole by other Arts : which two laft, Diodo- 
rus, fpeaking of the Learned Cbaldeoans, Compre¬ 
hends under the common Name of Aftrologers ; the- 
other two, under that of Natural PhiUftphers, and 
Priefts: for he faith, they imitated the Egyptian 
Priefts , Naturalifts and AJlrologers. 

In treating therefore of the Chaldaick DoSrine, 
we fhall firft Jay down their Theology and Phyfick, 
the proper Study of the Hhayturnsm : Next, their 
AJlrology , and other Arts of Divination, pra&ifed by 
the Cbafdim, and Mtcafhphim : Thirdly, their The¬ 
urgy ; and Laftly, their Gods. Which Contempla¬ 
tion and Rites were peculiar to the AJbapbim. 


SECT. I. 

Theology and Phyfick. 

T H E Chaldaick Do&rinc, in the firft place, con¬ 
fident all Beings, as well Divine as Natural: 
T he Contemplation of the firft, is Theology ; of the 
latter, Phyfick. 

Zoroafter * divided all things into three Kinds ; the 
firft Eternal , the feemd herd a Beginning in Time, but 
jhall have no End ; the third. Mortal. The two firft 
belong to Theology. The Subject <f Theology, (laith 
Eufebius % fpeaking doubtlels of the Followers of 
Zoroafter) they divided into four Kinds ; the firft is 
God, the Father and King ; next him there followeth 
a multitude of other Gods ; in the third place they 
rank Deemom ; in the fourth Heroes ; or, according 
to others, Angels, Daemons, and Souls. 

The third, or mortal Kind is the SubjeA of Phy¬ 
fick: It comprehends all'things-material; which they 


»*}>«, * Agath. 


Chaldees and Jews wife only, worjhipping 
Purely a felf-begotten God and King. 

This is that Principle of which the Author of tho 
Chaldaick Summary faith. They conceive there is one 
Principle of all things , and declare that it is one and 
good. 

4 God (as Pythagoras learnt of the Magi, who 
term him Oromafdes) in his Body refembles Light , in 
his Soul Truth : That God (according to the Chal¬ 
daick Opinion) is Light, befides the Teftimony of 
EufeRus , may be inferred from the Oracles of Zoro¬ 
after , wherein are frequently mentioned the * Light, 
Beams, and Splendor of the Father. 

In the fame Senfe they likewife termed God a 
Fire ; for JJr in Chaldee fignifying both Light and 
Fire, they took Light and Fire promifcuoufly (as a- 
mongft many others Plato doth, when he faith that 
God began to compound the whole Body of the World 
out of Fire and Earth ; by which Fire he afterwards 
profefieth to mean the Sun, whom he fliles the bright- 
eft and whiteft of things, as if Light and Fire, Bright- 
nefi and Whitenefs were all one;) this is manifeft 
from the Zoroaftrean Oracles allb ; wherein he is 
fometimes called limply Fire , fometimes the paternal 
Fire, the one Fire, the fhft Fire above. 

Upon this Ground (doubtlefs) was the Worlhipof 
Fire inftituted by the ancient Chaldetans , and 1 from 
them derived to the Perfians-, of which hereafter, 
when we ftuui come to fpeak of their Gods and Re¬ 
ligious Rites. 


CHAP. IL 

The Emanation of Light or Fire from God. 

f^OD (as we have (hewn) an mtelleAual Light 
V 1 or Fire, did not (as the Oracle faith) Jhut 
up his Fire within his intellectual Power , but 
communicated it to all Creatures; firft and im¬ 
mediately to the firft Mind (as the fame Oracles 
aflert) and to all other seviternal and incorporeal Be¬ 
ings, 

• ♦«! turyoi i 
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ings (under which Notion are comprehended a Mul¬ 
titude of God’s Angels, good Daemons, and the 
Souls of Men :) The next Emanation is the Supra- 
mundane Light, an incorporeal, infinite luminous 
Space, in which the intellectual Beings refide; the 
fupramundane Light kindles the firft corporeal World j 
the Empyreum, or fiery Heaven, which being im¬ 
mediately beneath the incorporeal Light, is the high- 
eft, brighteft, and rareft of Bodies. The Empyre¬ 
um ditfufeth itfelf through the Either, which is the 
next Body below it, a Fire lefs refined than the 
Empyreum : But that it is Fire, the more condenfed 
Parts thereof, the Sun and Stars fufficiently evince ; 
from the Either this Fire is tranfmitted to the mate¬ 
rial and fublunary World ; for tho’ the Matter 
whereof it confifts be not Light, but Darknels, (as 
are alfo the material or bad Daemons) yet this ' vivi- 
ficative Fire actuates and gives Life to all its Parts, 
infinuating, diffufing itfelf, and penetrating even to 
the very Center .• Puffing from above (faith the O- 
racle) to the oppoftte Part, through the Center of the 
Earth. We ihall defcribe this more fully when we 
treat of the Particulars. 


CHAP. III. 

Of Thingt Aivitcrnal and Incorporeal. 

T HE fecond or middle kind of Things (according 
to Zoroajler) is that which is begun in time, 
but is without End (commonly termed aeviternal.) 
To this belong that Multitude of Gods which Eufe- 
bius faith they ajferted next after God the Father and 
King ; and the Souls of Men : Pfellus, and the other 
Summarifts of the Chaldaict DoCtrine, name them 
in this Order j Intelligibles ; Intelligibles and Intelle¬ 
ctuals ; Intellefluals ; Fountains ; Hyperarchii, orPrin~ 
ciples ; Unzoned Gods ; Zoned Gods ; Angels ; Da¬ 
mons ■, Souls. * All thefe they conceive to be light, 
except the ill Daemons which are dark. 

11 Over this middle kind Zoroajler held Mithra to 
prefide, whom the Oracles (faith Pfellut) call the 
Mind. ‘ This is employed about fecoridary Things. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Firjl Order. 

TN the firft Place are three Orders, one Intelligible, 
another Intelligible and Intellectual, the third In¬ 
tellectual. The firft Order, which is of Intelligibles, 
feems to be (as the learned Patricias conjectures; for 
Pfellus gives only a bare Account, not an Expofition 
of thefe Things) that -which is only underftood : 
This is the higheft Order : The fecond or middle 
Order is of Intelligibles and Intellectuals, that is. 


thofe Which are underftood, and underftand alfo • as 
Z oroafter. ’ 

There are Intelligibles and Intellectuals, which un¬ 
der/landing, are underjlood. 

The third is of Intellectuals ; which only under¬ 
ftand : as being Intellect, either effentially, or by 
Participation. By which DiftinCtion we may con¬ 
ceive that the higheft Order is above Intellect, being 
underftood by the middle fort of Minds. The 
middle Order participates of the Superior, but con¬ 
fifts of Minds which underftand both the Superior 
and themfelves alfo. The laft Order feems to be of 
Minds,whofe Office is to underftand not only them¬ 
felves, but Superiors and Inferiors alfo. 

Of the firft of which Orders, the anonimous Au¬ 
thor of the Summary of the Chaldaick DoCtrine, 
thus: Then {viz. next the one and good) they worjbip 
a certain paternal Depth, confi/ling of three Triads ; 
each Triad hath a Father, a Power, and a Mind: 
Pfellus fomewhat more fully ; Next the one they af- 
fert the paternal Depth compleated by three Triads ; 
each of the Triads having a Father firjl, then a 
Power middle, and a Mind the third amongfl them ; 
which (Mind )Jhutteth up the.Triad within itfelf ; thefe 
they call alfo Intelligibles. J 

This tripple Triad feems to be the lame with the 
Triad mentioned in the Oracles of Zoroajler. What 
Pfellus terms Father, he calls Father alfo. 

The Father perfeCled all Things , and Paternal 
Monad. 

Where the paternal Monad is.' - 

The fecond, which Pfellus calls Power, he terms alfo 
the Power of the Father. 

Neither did he Jhut up his own Fire in his inteUeClu- 
al Power. 

And- — — The Strength of the Father. 

And the Duad generated by the Monad, and refi- 
dent with him: 

The Monad is enlarged, which generates two. 

A.nd again. 

The Duad refides with him. 

This is alfo the fir/lpaternal Mind ; for the third of 
this Triad, which Pfellus terms the Mind, he faith 
is the fecond Mind. 

The Father perfeCled all Things, and delivered them 

To the fecond Mind, which all Mankind calls the 
firjl. 

And as Pfellus faith that this Mind ftiuts up the 
Triad and paternal Depth within itfelf: So Zoroa¬ 
jler : 

It is the Bound of the paternal Depth and Fountain 
of Intellectuals. 

And again. 

It proceeded not further, but remained in the pater¬ 
nal Depth. 

CHAP. 

i Pluf. Ail. 
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C H A P. V. 

The fecond Order. ' 

\7E XT thefi (faith Pfellus) there it another Order 
» ’ of IntelligibUs and Intellectuals ; this ajfh-is divi¬ 
ded threefold, into Jynges , Synoches, and Teletarchs. 
With him agrees the anonyrrious Su'mmari'ft." 'Then 
is the intelligible Jynx ; next which are the Synoches, 
the Empyreal, the Mtherial, and the Material ; after 
the Synoches are the Teletarchs. 

The firft are Jynges of which the Oracle ; 

Intelligent Jynges do themfelves alfo underjland from 
the Father, ‘ • “ . 

By unjpeakable Counfets being'moved fo as to under¬ 
jland ; 

Pfellus faith, they are certain Powers nest to the pa¬ 
ternal Depth, conffting of three Triads (I would ra¬ 
ttier read, the paternal Depth which confjls of three 
Tnads, fot ta‘it is defcribed in the foregoing Chap,, 
ter by the lame Author) which, according to the 
Oracle, underfland by the paternal Mind, which can- 


seeded out of this Fountain^ and-how. the World wo* 
made according to them. And that they are Movers f 
till the Sy/lems of the World, and that they art all in¬ 
tellectualeffintially. Others may find out many other 
profound Things, by fear thing into theft divine Notions ; 
but for the prefent, If it Suffice us to know, that the 
Gods themfelves ratify the Contemplations ofV\uto,for>- 
afmtich at they, term thofe intellectual Caufes, Ideas ; 
‘arid ajfifth, jhatthey gave Pattern to the tVorld, and 
tfiat they are tidnc'eptions of the Father ; For they re¬ 
main in the Intellections of the Father ; and that they 
go'forth to the making of the World, for pn(hois im¬ 
plies' their going forth, and that they are of all Forms, 
as containing the Caufes of all things divijible : And 
that from ' the'Fountain’s Ideas there proceeded others, 
•which by fiveral Parts framed the World, and ate 
faid to be like Svtdrms (of Bees) becaufe they Beget the 
feeondary Ideas. Thus ProcJus. 

The fecond are the Synoches, which are three, 
the"Empyreal, the lEthereal, the Material: An- 
iWerable to the feveral Worlds which they govern. 

S ir they feem to be Minds, which receiving from 
rrift’-the Influence of that Fire which difpenfeth 


s the Caufi of them fingly within itfelf: P let ho** Life, infufe it into the Empyreal, ./Ethereal, and 
They are intellectual Species conceived by.the Father, 'Material Worlds, and fupport and govern thofe 
they themfelves being conceptive alfo, and exciting Con- Worlds, and give them vital Motion. The Oracle 

intellectual Anoches inflexible ; 


ceptions orNotions by unfpeakable Counfels. Thefe feem termeth them Anoches. 
to be the Ideas (Jefcribed by the Zbroaftrean Oracle ; Each World hdlh ir, 

TTin A/1 in cl nf P/TfAVr irt/lA n /I onororiomtr ‘\1miAo let*— urKoro Calls, r intensratr 


- -e Mind of the Father made a jarring ifbife, _ 

derflaneKngby vigorous Counfels " 

Omni-form Ideas, aridflying out cf One FoUrttain, 
They fprung forth \ for from the Father Was the 
Caunfil and End ; 

But they were divided, being by Intellectual Fire di- 
. Jlributed 


Into other Intellectuals j fir the King did fit before this; 

the multi-form World "\ Thl« 

An intellectual, incorruptible Pattern, the Print of 
whofi Form 1 

Me promoted through the World, and accordingly 
the World was fronted, ' 

Beautify d with all kind of Ideas, tf which there is 
' - me Fountain^ • • 

Out of whifh came rujhing forth others undifiri- 
buted. 


where Pfellus interprets them the mojt excellent of in¬ 
telligible Species, eshd of thofe that are brought down by 
the Immortals in this Heaven, in the Head of whom is 
conceived to be a God, the fecond from the Father. 

The laft of this Order are the Teletarchs, joined 
■with the Synoches by the Oracle. 

Tht Teletarchs are comprehended with the Syno- 
‘iis; 

This fecond Order or Triad, Proclus and Damaf- 
eius often mention, fly ling it by the double Name of 
Intelligent and Intellectual. 


CHAP. VI. 
The third Order. 


Being broken about the Bodies of the World , which 'T'H E laft Cftder is of Intellectuals. k Pfellus, Af- 
through the vafi Receffes, * ter the middle Order is the Intellectual, having 

Like Swarms , are carried round about every Way , one paternal Triad, which confifi's of the Once above. 

Intellectual Notions from the paternal Fountain, and of Hecate, and of the Twice above ; and another 
cropping the Flower of Fire. (Triad) which conjifts of the AmiliCii, which are three ; 

In the Point tf fleeplefs Time, of this • and one, the Hypezocos : Thefi are /even Fountains. 

Primigenious Idea , the firft filf-budding Fountain of Anonymous Summarift, After thefi are the fountainous 
the Father budded. - - Fathers, called alfo Cofmagogues ; the firft of whom is 

Upon whidi Words, Proclus having cited them as called the Once Above j next whom is Hecate ; then 
an Oracle of the Gods, adds, Hereby the Gods dtcla- the Twice Above , next whom three AmiliCii j and laft, 
red as well where the Subjtftenct of Ideas is, as who tbeHypezocos. 

that God is who contains the one Fountain f them. Of the Cofmtgogues Pfellus interprets the Zoroaf re¬ 
us alfo, after what manner the Multitude of them pro- an Oracle. 

j’Epift. Oh 
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Oh how tht World bath intellectual Guides, in - principitative Soul, the Bottom principitative Virtue. 
flexible ! This feems to be that Hecate* whom Pftllus faith 

The Chaldeans, faith h t,.affirt Powers in the they held to be the Fountain of Angels and Daemons^ 

World, which they term Cofmagogi (Guides of the and of Souk, and of Natures ; the lame which the 


World) for that they guide the World by provident Oracle means, faying. 

Motions. Thefe Powers the Oracle calls <£»&*<, On the left Side of Hecate is the Fountain of Vir- 
fufldiners, as fuflaining the whole World. The Oracle tue ; For the Chaldeans (as Pftllus faith) “ eilecm 
faith, they are immoveable, implying their fettled Power ; “ r Hecate a Goddefs, feated in the middle Rank, 

r.. a .j — .u.:- n. - r.—n.:*. <n.r. a -- ** and pofleffing as it were the Center of all the 

~ ‘ her rif' * ” ' ' ’ ~ 


fujlentive , denoting their Gtiardianjbip. Thefe Powers 
they defign only by the Caufes and Immobility of the 
Worlds. Pletho interprets them the mofl excellent of 
Intelligible Species, and of thofe that art brought down 
by Immortals in this Heaven. The Coryphaus, of 
whom, he conceives to be a God, the fecond from the 
Father. 

The AmiliCli alfo, and the Hypexocos are men¬ 
tioned by the Oracle. 

Spring forth all the fmplacable (AmilkSi) Thunders. 

And tht Receffes (fufeipient of Prefers) of the omni- 
lucent Strength. 

Of Father-begotten Hecate , and Hypexocos the 
flower of Fire. 

The 'AmiliCli [implacable] are Powers fo termed, 
for that they are firm, and not to be converted to¬ 
wards thefe inferior things; and alfo caufe, that 
Souls be not allured by AfFexStions. 


Powers ; in her right Parts they place the Foun- 
“ tain of Souls, in her left the Fountain of Goods, 
“ or of Virtues ; Moreover they fay, the Fountain 
“ of Souls is prompt to Propagations ; but the Foun- 
“ tain of Virtues continueth within the Bounds of 
“ its own EHence, and is as a Virgin incorrupted; 
“ which Settledneis and Immobility it receives from 
“ the Power of the Amili&i, and is girt with a 
“ Virgin Zone.” What Pftllus here calls the Foun¬ 
tain of Souls, and the Fountain of Virtues, is the 
fame which the Anonymous ftyles, Principitative 
Soul, and Principitative Virtue. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Unxoned Gods and turned Gods. 


B 


KTEITT (the Hyperarchii, according to Pfellut) 
* ’ are the Axons, (Unzoned Gods ;) there are a- 
mongfl them, (faith the Anonymous Summariit) i un¬ 
xoned Hecates, as the Chaldaick, the Triecdotis, 
Comas, and Eccluftick : The uraumtd Gods art Sara- 
pis and Bacchus, and the ' Chain of Ofyris, and of 
ESIDES this laft Order of Intellectuals, Apollo; (continued Series of Geniufes, conncxfted in 
which Pftllus ftyles feven Fountains, and the A- the manner of a Chain.) They are called unxoned, for 


CHAP. VII. 
Fountains and Principles. 


nonymous Summarift, fountainous Fathers, the latter 
gives Account of many other Fountains. “ They 
“ reverence alfo ( faith he) a fountainous m Triad 
“ of Faith, Truth, and Love ; they likewife af- 
“ fert a Principiative Son from the folar Fountain, 
“ and Archangelical, and the Fountain of Scnfe, and 
“ fountainous Judgment, and the Fountain of Per- 
“ fpedtives, and the Fountain of Characters ; which 
“ walketh on unknown Marks, and the fountainous 
“ Tops of Apollo, Ofyris , Hermes, ^ they aftert ma- 
“ terial Fountains of Centers and Elements, and a 
“ Zone of Dreams, and a fountainous Soul.” 

Next the Fountains, faith ° Pftllus, are the Hyper¬ 
archii ; the Anonymous more fully, “ Next the 
“ Fountains, they fay, are the Principalities, for the 
“ Fountains are more principal than the Principles;” 
Both thefe Names of Fountains and Principles are 
ufed by Dionyfius Areopagita frequently ; 


that they uft their Power freely (without ReftriCtion) 
in the Zones, and are enthroned above the confpicuous 
Deities : Thefe confpicuous Deities are the Heavens 
and the Planets, (perhaps Of the fame kind as the In- 
telligencies, which the Peripateticks aliened Mo¬ 
vers of the Spheres.) And whereas he faith, they live 
in Power, ho "d^itoUn, it is the fame Attribute which 
Dionyfius gives the third of the fecond Hierarchy, 
t*>Uw> c%uaiat. i 

“ • The zoned Gods are next: ‘ Thefe are they 
“ which have (Confinement to) particular Zones, and 
“ are rolled freely about the Zone* of Heaven, and 
“ have the Office of governing the World-; for 
“ they hold, there is a zoned kind of Deity, which 
“ inhabits the Parts of the fenfible World, and gird- 
“ eth, or circleth the Regions about the material 
“ Place, according to feveral Diftributions.” The 
fame Office Dionyfius feems to affign to the fecond 


third Triad, he puts the Name of Principles, dtyjre, and third Hierarchies. 

(or Principalities) after whom the Arch-angels. ■ Thefe Axons and Zanmi are mentioned alfo bv 

Of the Animal-produ&ive Principles (continues Damafcius ; This (faith he) fendeth out of berfelf the 
the Anonymous) theTop is called Hecate, the Middle Fountain of all Things, and the fountainous " Chain % 

but 

1 Pfdl.inOrac. • • > pit. * Is One. * Rcadiof ifyva. 
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but That (fendeth out of herfelf the fountainous 
Chain) of Particulars j and pajfeth on to Principles 
and Arch-Angels, and Azoni, and Zonei, as the Law- 
is of the ProceJJion of the renowned particular Foun¬ 
tains. And by Proclus, * The Jacred Names of the 
Gods y delivered according to their myjlical Interpreta¬ 
tion, as thofe which are celebrated by the Affyrians, 

* Zonei, and Azoni, and Fountains, and Amilifti, 
and Synoches, by which they interpret the Orders of 
the Gods. 

CHAP. IX. 

Angels and immaterial Damons. 

\7EXT (the Zonei) are the Angels. x Arnobius 
J- v faith of Hojlanes, (one of the Perftan Magi, 
who received their Learning from the Chaldeans) 
that he knew the Angels, Minifies^, and Mejfengers of 
God (the true God) did wait on his Majejly, and 
tremble as afraid at the Beck and Countenance of the 
Lord ; the Zaroajlrian Orades mention reductive An¬ 
gels, y which reduce Souls to them, drawing them from 
feveral Things. 

The next are Daemons ; of thefe the 1 Chaldeans 
hold fome to be good, others bad. The Good 
they conceive to be Light ; the Bad Darknefs. 
That there are good Daemons, natural Reafon tells 
us. Oracle : 

Nature perfuades, that there are pure Damons. 

The Bourgeons, even of ill Matter, are beneficial 
and good. 

Nature, or natural Reafon, faith Pletho, perfuades, 
that the Damons are holy, end that all things pro¬ 
ceeding from God, who is good in himfelf, are benefi¬ 
cial : If the Bloomings of ill Matter (vise, of laft Sub- 
ftances) are good, much more are the Damons fuch, 
who are in a mere excellent Rank, as partaking of ra¬ 
tional Nature, and being mixed with mortal Nature. 

CHAP. X. 

Souls. 

T^TE X T to Daemons, Pfellus (in his Epitome of 
A-^l the Chaldaick Do&rine) placeth Souls, the laft 
of aeviternal Beings. 

a Of Forms, the Magi (and from them the Py¬ 
thagoreans and Platmifls ) affert three kinds ; one 
wholly feparate from Matter, the fuper-celeftial In¬ 
telligences ; another infeparable from Matter, hav¬ 
ing a Subftance not fubfifting by itfelf, but dependent 
on Matter, together with which Matter, which is 
fometimes diffolved by reafon of its Nature, fubjedl 
to Mutation ; this kind of Soul is diffolved alfo, and 
perifheth. This they hold to be wholly irrational. 

• la Proem. Parmenid. • Read 5»r«j«. * Pfel 

* Ibid. « Picll. ia Orac. In Orac. « Epit, ! 


b Betwixt thefe, they place a middle Kind, a ra¬ 
tional Soul, differing from the Superceleftial Intelli¬ 
gences, for that it always co-exifts with Matter ; 
and from the irrational kind, for that it is not depen¬ 
dent on Matter, but on the contrary. Matter is de¬ 
pendent on it; and it hath a proper Subftance poten¬ 
tially fubfiftent by itfelf. It is alfo indivifible, as 
well as the fuperceleftial Intelligences, and perform¬ 
ing fome Works in fome manner ally’d to theirs, be¬ 
ing itfelf alfo bulled in the Knowledge and Contem¬ 
plation of Beings, even unto the Supreme God, and 
for this Reafon is incorruptible. 

c This Soul is an immaterial and incorpereal Fire, 
exempt from all Compounds, and from the material 
Body ; it is confequently immortal: for nothing ma¬ 
terial or dark is commixed with her, neither is £he 
compounded fo as that fhe may be refolved into thofe 
things of which flie confifts. 

* This Soul hath a felf-generate and felf-animate 
Effence ; for it is not moved by another. For if 
(according to the Oracle) it is a Portion of the divine 
Fire, and a lucid Fire, and paternal Notion, it is an 
immaterial and felf-fubfiftentForm ; for fuch is every 
divine Nature, and the Soul is Part thereof. 

* Of human Souls they alledge two fountainous 
Caufes, the paternal Mind, and the fountainous 
Soul : The particular Soul, according to them, pro¬ 
ceeds from the Fountainous, by the Will of the Fa¬ 
ther. 

f Now, whereas there are feveral Manfions ; one 
wholly bright, another wholly dark ; others betwixt 
both, partly bright, partly dark ; the Place beneath 
the Moon is circumnebulous, dark on every fide; 
the lunary, partly lucid, and partly dark ; one half 
bright, the other dark j the Place above the Moon 
circumlucid, or bright throughoutj the Soul is feat- 
ed in the circumlucid Region. 

* From thence this kind of Soul is often lent down 
to Earth, upon feveral occafions, either by reafon of 
the flagging of its Wings ( fo they term the Deviation 
from its original Perfection) or in obedience to the 

Will of the Father. 

h This Soul is always co-exiftent with any aethe- 
real Body as its Vehiculum, which fhe by continual 
Approximation maketh alfo immortal. Neither is 
this her Vehiculum inanimate in' itfelf, but is itfelf 
animated with the other Species of the Soul, the ir¬ 
rational (which the Wife call dluhov, the Image of 
the rational Soul) adorned with Phantafy and Senfe, 
which feeth and heareth itfelf whole through the 
whole, 'and is furniihed with all the Senfes, and 
with all the reft of die iriational Faculties of the 
Soul. 

* Thus by the principal Faculty of this Body 
Phantafy, the rational Soul is continually joined to 

;. » In Orac. • Pl'tll. in One- * Pl. t ho in Orac. 

Pfel- in Orac. « Pfcll. & Picth. p.8:, * Plvth. in Ok,.. 
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fuch a Body, and by fuch a Body fometimes the 
human Soul is joined with a mortal Body, by a cer¬ 
tain Affinity of Nature, the whole being enfolded in 
the whole enlivening Spirit of the Embryon ; this 
Vehiculum itfelf being of the Nature of a Spirit. 

k The Image of the Soul, viz. that Part which 
being itfelf void of irrational, is joined to the rational 
Part, and depends upon the Vehicle thereof, hath a 
Part in the circumlucid Region ; for the Soul never 
layeth down the Vehicle adherent to her. 

1 The Soul being fent down from the Manfion 
wholly bright to ferve the mortal Body, that is, to 
operate therein for a certain Time, and to animate 
and adorn k to her Power, and being enabled accord¬ 
ing to her feveral Virtues, do dwell in feveral Zones 
of the World ; if fhe performs her Office well, goes 
back to the fame Place ; but if not well, (he retires to 
the worft Manlions, according to the things fhe hath 
done in this Life. m Thus (the Chaldaans ) reftore 
Souls to the firft Condition, according to the Mea- 
fure of their feveral Purifications, in all the Regions 
of the World ; fome alio they conceive to be carried 
beyond the World. 

CHAP. XI. 

The Supramundane Light. 


Part XV. 

firft Light the Image of the Paternal Depth, and 
for that roafon fopraipundanc aifo, beeaufe that is 
fo?’* 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Thing* Temporal (or Corruptible) and Corporeal. 

THE third and laft Kind of Things, according 
-I- to Zoroajler, is Corruptible or Temporal; 
which as it began in Time, fo (hall it likewife in 
Time be diffolved : The Prefident over thefe is Ari- 
manes. 

Under this third Kind are comprehended the 
Corporeal Worlds; the Empyreal immediately below 
the Supramundane Light, the ^Ethereal next the 
Empyreal, and the Material the lowcfi of all, as the 
Oracle ranks them. 

• 

Abundantly animating Light, Fire , AElher, Worlds. 
Thefe Corporeal Worlds are (even. Or at. 

For the Father formed /even Firmaments of Worlds, 
Including Heaven, in a round. Figure, 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

He conjlituted a Heptad of erratick Animals, 
Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Water in 
the Bofom of the Earth ; 

The Air above thefe, 


The CHA LJXAICK PhiloJopSy. 


A LL thefe a*v iternal and incorporeal Beings are 
feated in the Supra mundane Light, which itfelf 
alfo is incorporeal, placed immediately above the 
higheft corporeal World, and from thence extend¬ 
ing upwards to infinite. 

Proclus (cited by Simplicius on this Oracle of Zo- 
roajler. 

Abundantly animating Light, Fire, Ait her. Worlds,'] 

faith, “ This Light is above all the feven Worlds, 
“ as a Monad before or above the Triad of the Em- 
“ pyreal, ^Ethereal, and Material Worlds : adding, 
“ that this primary Light is the Image of the pater- 
“ nal Depth, and is therefore fupramundane, be- 
lt caufe the paternal Depth is fupramundane.” And 
again, “ This Light, laith he, being the fupramun- 
14 dune Sun, fends forth Fountains of Light; and 
<• the my (lick Difcourfes tell us, that its Generali- 
“ ty is among fupramundane things, for there is the 
* 4 Solar World, and the Univerfal Light, as the 
“ Chaldaick Oracles aflert.” 

And again, “ 'I'he Centers of the whole World, 
“ as one, feem to be fixed in this: for if the Ora- 
“ ties fixed the Centers of the Material World above 
“ itfelf, m the Attber, proportionably afeending, 
“ we (hall affirm that the Centers of the higheft of 
« l the Worlds, are feated in this Light. Is not this 


Pfellus explaining how they are feven, faith. They 
affirm that there are fimen Corporeal Worlds ; an* Em¬ 
pyreal and firf ; then three AEthereal ; and lajlly, 
three Material, the fixed Circle, the Erratick, and 
the Sublunary Region. But this Enumeration teems 
to fall fhort ; for he mentions but two ./Ethereal 
Worlds (the Orb of fixed. Stars, and the Planetary 
Orb) and one Material (rite Sublunary Region;) as 
the learned Patricias. obferVes, who therefore reckons 
the feven thus; one Empyreal, throe AErhereel, (the 
fixed Orb, the Planetary Orb, the Orb of the 
Moon) and three Elementary, (the Aer?aJ, the Wa- 
try, and the Terreftrial; ) but perhaps it will better 
fuit with the Oracle (which includes the Moon with¬ 
in the Planetary Orb, and placeth the Water under 
the Earth) as alfo with Pfellus (who calls the laft 
three Worlds, Material) to difpofe them- thus: 


Corporeal Worlds, 
Seven, 


' One Empyreal World. 

Three Aithereal Worlds ; 

The Supreme Ait her next tht 
Empyreum , 

The Sphere affixed Stars, 
The Planetary Orb. 

Three Material Sublunary Worlds ; 
The Air, 

The Earth , 

The Water. 

Neither 


k In Cue. 


1 Plctho. in One. 


• Pfcl. in Epit. 
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Neither can it feem Grange that the three laft on¬ 


ly fhould be called Material ; for the Chaldeeans 
conceiving Matter to be a dark Subftance, or rather 
Darknefs itfelf, the Empyreal and ./Ethereal Worlds* 
which (as we (hall (hew) confift of Light or Fire, 
cannot in their Senfe be faid to be Material, though 
Corporeal. 

n The Empyreal or Firji of thefe, {Pfellus) they attri¬ 
buted to the Mind , the /Ethereal to the Soul, the Ma¬ 
terial to Nature. 

CHAP. XIII. 

The Empyreal IVor Id. 

T HE 0 Fuji of the Corporeal Worlds, is the 
Empyreal; (by Empyrecum the Chaldeans 
underftand not, as the Chriftian Theologilts, the 
Seat of God, and the blefied Spirits, which is rather 
analagous to the Supreme Light of the Chaltlscans, 
but the utmoft Sphere of the corporeal World.) It is 
round in Figure, according to the Oracle, 

Inclofirtg Heaven in a round Figure. 

It is alfo a folid Orb , or Firmament: for the fame 
Oracles call it rsft tipa. It confifts of Fire, whence 
named the Empyreal, or, as the Oracles, the Fiery 
World ; which Fire being immediately next the in¬ 
corporeal fupramundane Light, is the rareft and fub- 
tiltft of Bodies, and by reafon of this Subtilty pene¬ 
trates into the ./Ether, which is the next World be¬ 
low it, and, by mediation of the /Ether, through 
all the Material World. This may be evinced more 
particularly, faith Proclus, from the Divine Traditi¬ 
on (meaning the Zoroaftrian Oracles:) for the Em - 
pyreeuni penetrates through the /Ether, and the /Ether 
through the Material IVirld ; and thro' all the intel¬ 
lectual Tetrads and Hebdomads have a fountainous 
Order, and confequently an Empyreal Prefsdent ; never- 
thelefs they are contained in the (Vor Ids, Jince the Em¬ 
pyreal pajfeth through all the Worlds. 

Neverthelels, the Empyraeum itfelf is fixed and 
immoveable; as Simplicius, further explicating the 
Chaldaick Dodtrine, acknowledgeth, by this Simili¬ 
tude; Let us imagine to ourfelves (faith he,) two 
Spheres , one conjifling of many Bodies, thefe two to be 
of equal Bignefs ; but place one together with the Center, 
and put the other into it ; you will fee the whole TVorld 
exifiing in Place, moved in immoveable Light ; which 
IVorld according to its whole felf is immoveable , that 
it may imitate Place, but is moved as to its Parts, that 
herein it may have lefs than Place. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The /Ethereal Worlds. 

A Fter the Empyraeum, the Oracle names the A- 
ther, Fire, /Ether, Worlds-, confirmed by 

* Epitom. x. • Pfel. 
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Pfellus and the anonymous Summarift, who ail'ert, 
that next the Empyraeum are the three /Ethereal 
VVorlds ; but of thefe three they' mention only two, 
{and thofe mifapply’d to the Material Worlds) The 
Sphere of fixed Stars, and the Planetary Sphere : The 
third (perhaps implied though not exprefs’d) might be 
the A',ther which is betwixt the Empyneum and the 
Sphere of fixed Stars. 

The Atlier is a Fire (as its Name implied lefs 
fubtile than the Empyncuni, for the Emt>\r<r:.ri pe¬ 
netrates through the /Ether: yet is the A ti.tr iill'll fo 
fubtile, that it penetrates through tne Material 
IVorld. 

The fecond Athereal World is the Sphere of fix¬ 
ed Stars, which are the more compacted or conden- 
fed Parts of the Athereal Fire, as Pairuius ingeni- 
oufly interprets this Oracle ; 

He compacted a great Number of inerraiick 
Stars, 

Forcing (or prefling) Fire to Fire. 

The Third Athereal World is that of the Plane¬ 
tary Orb, which contains the Sun, Moon, and fi\e 
Planets; Ailed by the Oracles, Erratick Animals 
and Fire: 

He confiitutid a Heptad of Erratick Ani¬ 
mals. 

And again. He confiituted them fix ; the fiventh was 
that of the Sun, 

Mingling fire in them. 

CHAP. XV. 

The Material TVorlds. 

T HE laft and lowed are the Material Worlds; 

which Pfellus and the other Summarifb aflcrt 
to be three, meaning doubtlefs the Air, Earth, and 
Water, for fo the Oracle ranks ’em. 

Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Wa¬ 
ter in the Bofom of the Earth, 

The Air above than. 

This is that laft Order of Worlds, of which the 
Chaldaick Summary faith, it is called Terrejlrial, 
and the Hater of Light: it is the Region beneath the 
Moon, and comprehends within itfelf Matter, which 
they call the Bottom. By which Words it appears 
upon what ground the Chaldasans aflerted only thefe 
Sublunary VVorlds to confift of Matter, but the 
Empyreal and Athereal to be Immaterial though 
Corporeal: for Matter they underftand to be the Ha¬ 
ter of Light, Darknefs, and the bottom of a Nature 
S E' z quite 
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quite different from the Empyraeum and iEther, 
whofe very Subftance is Light itfelf, yet it is actuated 
by their vivificative Fire which penetrates quite 
through it even to the Center, as we (hewed for¬ 
merly. 

p Concerning the Earth, Diodorous Siculus (aith, 
they held Opinions peculiar to themfelves, aflerting 
that it is in Figure Hie a Boat , and hollow, for which, 
as likewife lor other things concerning the World, 
they abound with probable Arguments. 

Pfellus add;, that they fometimes call this Sublunary 
Hatic:. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Material Damons. 

O F Dmmons, as we faid, they aflerted two 
Kind', fome good, others ill ; the good, 
light; the ill, dark. The former are thoie whom 
s Hojlanes calls the Mini/iers and Afcjfengers of God, 
dwelling in bis Prefence: But thefe he deferibes as 
Tcrrejlrial , laundering up and down , and Enemies to 
Mankind. Of the firft we have treated already; 
of the latter, Pfellus in his Difcourfe upon this Sub¬ 
ject gives a large Account from one Marcus of Mefo- 
potamia, who having been of this Religion, and 
well acquainted with their Initiations, was after¬ 
wards converted to Chriftianity: What he relates, 
as well from the Doctrine itfelf, as from the Place, 
fufficiently appears to be of the Chaldaick Tradition. 
It is to this eft'eift: 

Thefe Daemons are of many Kinds, and various 
Sorts, both as to their Figures and Bodies, infomuch 
that the Air is full of them, as well that which is a- 
bove us, as that which is round about us. The 
Earth likewife is full, and the Sea, and the moil re¬ 
tired Cavities and Depths. 

There are fix general Kinds of thefe Daemons. 
The firft named Leliurius, which fignifies Fiery. 
This Kind dwelleth in the Air that is above us: for 
from the Places next above the Moon, as being Sa¬ 
cred, ail Kinds of Daemons, as being Prophane, are 
expelled. The fecond Kind is that which wande- 
retn in the Air contiguous to us, anJ is by many pe- 
culiaily called Aereal. The third, Terreftrial. The 
fourth. Watery and Marine. The fifth. Subterra¬ 
neous. The fixth, Lucifugous, and hardly fenfi- 
ble. 

All thefe Kinds of Demons are Haters of God, 
and Enemies of Man. Moreover, of thefe ill Dae¬ 
mons, fome are worfe than others. Aquatile, and 
Subterraneous, 2nd Lucifugous, are extremely ma¬ 
licious and pernicious: For thefe do not hurt 
Souls by Phantafms and Delufions, but by Aflault, 
like the mod favage Beafts, accelerate the Deltrudli- 
on of Men. The Watery drown thofc who are 
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failing upon the Water. The Subterraneous and 
Lucifugous', infinuating into the Entrails, caufe 
Epilepfies and Frenzy. The Aereal and Terreftrial 
circumvent Men by Art and Subtilty, and deceive 
the Minds of Men, and draw them to abfurd and il¬ 
legal Paflions. 

They effedt thefe things, not as having Dominion 
over us, and carrying us as their Slaves whitherfo- 
ever they pleafe, but by Suggeftion; for applying 
themfelves to the phantaftick Spirit, which is within 
us, they themfelves being Spirits alio, they inftil Dif- 
courfes of Affedlions and Pleafures, not by Voice ver- 
berating the Air, but by Whifper, infinuating their 
Difcourfe. 

Nor is it impoffiblc that they Ihould (peak without 
Voice, if we confider that he who fpeaks, being a- 
far off, is forced to ufe a greater Sound; being near, 
he fpeaks foftly into the Ear of the Hearer, and if he 
could get into the Spirit of the Sou], he would not 
need any Sound, but what Difcourfe fuever he plea- 
feth, would, by a way without Sound, arrive there 
where it is to be received; which they fay is likewife 
in Souls, when they are out of the Body, for they 
difcourfe with one another without Noife. After 
this manner the Daemons converfe with us, private¬ 
ly, fo that we are not fenfible which way the War 
comes upon us. 

Neither can this be doubted, if we obferve what 
happens to the Air. For when the Sim Ihineth it af- 
fumeth feveral Colours and Forms, tranfmitting 
them to other things, as we may fee in Looking-glaf- 
fes. In like manner the Daemons, afluming Figures 
and Colours, and whatfoever Forms they pleafe, 
tranfmit them into our animal Spirit, and by that 
means afford us much Bufinefs, fuggefting Counfels, 
reprefenting Figures, refufcitating the Remembrance 
of Pleafures, exciting the Images of Paflions, as well 
when we fleep, as when we wake, and fometimes 
titillating the genital parts, inflame us with frantick 
and unlawful Defires, efpecially if they take, co¬ 
operating with them, the hot Humidities which are 
in us. 

The reft of the Daemons know nothing that i~ 
fubtle, nor how to breed Difturbance, yet are they 
hurtful and abominable, hurting in the fame manner 
as the Spirit or Vapour in Charon’ s Cave: For as 
that is reported to kill whatfoever approacheth it, 
whether Beaft, Man, or Birds; in like manner 
thefe Daemons deftroy thofe upon whom they chance 
to fall, overthrowing their Souls and Bodies, and 
their natural Habits, and fometimes by Fire, or 
Water, or Precipice, they deftroy not Men only, 
but fome irrational Creatures. 

The Daemons aflault irrational Creatures, notout 
of Hate, or wifhing them ill, but out of the Lave 
they have of their animal Heat: For dwelling in the 
molt 
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moll remote Cavities, which are extremely cold and being very dudlile and flexible, are ready to take 


dry, they contract much Coldnefs, wherewith being 
afflicted, they affeCl the humid and animal Heat, and, 
to enjoy it, they iniinuate themfelves into irrational 
Creatures, and go into Baths and Pits; for they hate 
the Heat of Fire and of the Sun, becaufe it burns and 
drieth up. 

But they moft delight in the Heat of Animals, as 
being temperate, and mixt with Moifture, efpecial- 
ly that of Men, being bell tempered ; into which in- 
finuating themfelves, they caufe infinite difturbance, 
flopping up the Pores in which the animal Spirit, is in¬ 
herent,and ftrengthningand comprefling the Spirit, by 
reafon of the GrofTnefs of the Bodies with which they 
are indued. Whence it happeneth that the Bodies are 
diforder’d, and their principal Faculties diftemper’d, 
and their Motions become dull and heavy. 

Now if the infinuating Daemon be one of the Sub¬ 
terraneous Kind, he diftorteth the poflefled Perfon, 
and fpeaketh by him, making ufe of the Spirit of the 
Patient, as if it were his own Organ. But if any of 
thofe who are called Lucifugous get privately into a 
Man, he caufeth Relaxation of the Limbs, and (lop- 
peth the Voice, and maketh the poflefled Perfon in 
all refpe&s like one that is dead. For this being the 
Iaftof Daemons, is more Earthly, and extremely Cold 
and Dry, and into whomfoever it infinuates, it he- 
bitatesand makes dull all the Faculties of his Soul. 

And becaufe it is irrational, void, of all intelle&ual 
Contemplation, and is guided by irrational Phantafy, 
like the more favage Kind of Bealls, hence it comes 
to pafs, that it (lands not in Awe of Menaces, and 
for that reafon moil Perfons aptly call it Dumb and 
Deaf, nor can they who are poflefled with it by any 
other means be freed from it, but by the Divine Fa¬ 
vour obtained by Falling and Prayer. 

That Phyfi'cians endeavour to perfuade us, that 
thefe Paflions proceed not from Daemons, but from 
Humours, and Spirits ill affe&ed, and therefore go a- 
bout to cure them, not by Incantations and Expiati¬ 
ons, but by Medicines and Diet, is nothing firange, 
fince they know nothing beyond Scnfe, and are wholly 
addided to fludy the Body. And perhaps not without 
reafon arefome things afcribed to ill affedled Humours, 
as Lethargies, Melancholies, Frenzies, which they take 
away and cure, either by evacuating the Humours, 
or by replenifhing the Body, if it be empty, or by 
outward Applications. But as for Enthufialms, Ra- 
gings, and unclean Spirits, with which whofoever is 
poflefled is not able to adl any thing, neither by In- 
telledl; Speech, Phantafy nor Senfe ; or elfe there is 
fome other thing that moves them unknown to the 
Perfon poflefled, which fometimes foretelleth future 
Events ; how can we call thefe the Motions of depra¬ 
ved Matter? 

No kind of Daemon is in its own Nature Male or 
Female, forfuch Affedtions are only, proper to Com¬ 
pounds: but the Bodies of Daemons are Ample, and 


figure. As we fee the Clouds reprefent fometimes 
Men, fometimes Bears, fometimes Dragons, or any 
other Figures; fo is it with the Dxmoniack Bodies. 
Now the Clouds appear in various Figures according 
as they are driven by exterior Blafls or Winds: But 
in Daemons, who can pals as they pleafe into any 
Bodies, and fometimes contradl, fometimes extend 
themfelves like Worms on the Earth, being of 
a fo ft and tradlable Nature, not only die Bulk 
is changed, but the Figure and Colour, and that 
feveral waysj for the Daemoniack Body being 
by Nature capable of all thofe, as it is apt to recede, 
it is changed into feveral Forms; as it is Aeri¬ 
al, it is fufceptible of all forts of Colours, like Air, 
but the Air is coloured by fomething extrinfecal. 

The Daemoniack Body, from its intrinfecal Phan- 
taftick Power and Energy, produceth the Forms of 
Colours in itfelf, as we fometimes look pale, fome- 
times red, according as the Soul is affedled either with 
Fear or Anger. The like we muft imagine of Dae¬ 
mons : for from within they lend forth feveral kinds 
of Colours into, their Bodies. Thus their Bodies 
being changed into what Figure, and affirming what 
Colour they pleafe, they fometimes appear in the 
Shape of a Man, fometimes of a Woman, of a Lion, 
of a Leopard, of a wild Boar, fometimes in the Fi¬ 
gure of a Bottle, and fometimes likea little Dog fawn¬ 
ing upon us. 

Into all thefe Forms they change themfelves, but 
keep none of them conftantly: for the Figure is not 
folid, but immediately is diflipated; as when we pour 
fomething coloured into Water, or draw a Figure 
in the Air. In like manner is it with Daemons, 
their Colour, Figure, and Form prefently va- 
nifli. 

But all Daemons hat'e not the fame Power and 
Will; there is much Inequality among them as to 
thefe. Some there are Irrational, as amongfl com¬ 
pound Animals ; for, as of them, Man participating 
of intellect and Reafon, hath alfo a longer Phantafy, 
extending alfo to all Scnfibles, as well in the Hea¬ 
vens, as on Earth and under the Earth ; but Horfcs, 
Oxen, and the like, have a narrow, and more par¬ 
ticular Phantafy, yet fuch as extends to the Know¬ 
ledge of the Creatures that feed with them, their 
Managers and their Mailers. Lailly, Flies, Gnats, 
Worms, have it extremely contracted and incohe¬ 
rent; for they know neither the Hole out of which 
they came, nor whither they go, nor whither they 
ought to go; they have only one Phantafy, which 
is that of Aliment. In like manner there are diite- 
rent Kinds of Daemons. Of thefe fome arc Fiery, 
others Aereal; thefe have a various Phantafy, which 
is capable of extending to any thing imaginable. 
The Subterraneous and Lucifugous are not of this 
Nature ; whence it comes to pafs, that they make 
not ufe of many Figures, as neither having Variety 
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of Pii.mlafnr, nor a Body apt for Adtion or Tranf- 
form.ition. But the Watry and Terreftrial being of 
a middle Kind betwixt thefe, are capable of taking 
many Form?, but keep themfelves to that in which 
they delight. They which live in humid Places, 
transfoim themfelves into the Shapes of Birds and 
Women, whence termed by the Greeks Naiades, and 
Net tides, and Dryades, in the Feminine Gender. But 
iueh as are comerfant in dry Places, have alfo dry 
Bodies, l'uch as the Onofceles are faid to be. Thefe 
transform themfelves into Men, fometimes into 
Dogs, Lions, and the like Animals, which are of a 
malculine Dilpofition. 

The Bodies of Daemons are capable of being 
ft ruck, and are pa : ned thereby, though they are not 
Compounds; for Senfe is not only proper to Com¬ 
pounds. That tiling in Man which feeleth, is neither 
the Bone nor the Nerve, but the Spirit which is in 
them: Whence if the Nerve be prefled, or feized 
with Cold, or the like, there arifeth Pain from the 
Emiffion of one Spirit into another Spirit: For it is 
impoffible that a compound Body fhould in itfelf be 
fenfible of Pain, but in as much as it partaketh of 
Spirit; and therefore being broken into pieces, or 
dead, it is abfolutely infenfible, becaufe it hath no 
Spirit. In like manner, a Diemon being all Spirit, 
is of his own nature fenfible in every Part; he im¬ 
mediately feeth, and heareth, he is obnoxious to fuf- 
fering by Touch ; being cut afunder, he is pained 
like folid Bodies; only therein differing from them, 
that other things cut afunder can by no means or ve¬ 
ry hardly be made whole again; whereas the Demon 
immediately cometh together again, as Air or Wa¬ 
ter parted by fome more folid Body. But though 
this Spirit joins again in a moment, neverthelefs at 
the very time in which the difledlion is made it is 
pained. 

Hitherto the Theology aud Phyfeck of the Chal- 


S E C T. II. 

AJlrology, and other Arts of Divination. 

‘ I H E fecond Part of the Chaldaick Learning con- 
lifts in Arts of Divination ; the chief whereof is 
Aftrology. This as it is generally acknowledged to 
have been their proper Invention, fo were they moft 
particularly add idled to it; for which Ptolomy gives a 
Reafon out of the Art itfelf, becaufe they are under 
Virgo and Mercury; but Cicero one much better. 


* Profcg. in Manil. ‘ Lib. 2. 


that the Plamnefs and Evenntfs of the Country did in¬ 
vite them to Contemplation of the Stars. 

It confifts of two Parts; i. Meteorologies, which 
confiders the Motions of the Stars ; the other Apote- 
lefmatick, which regards Divination. The firft was 
known to the ancient Grecians by the common 
Names of Ajlronomy and AJlrology, until the other 
being brought intr Greece alfo, they, for Diftindli- 
on, called the former more particularly Ajlronomy 
the latter AJlrology. The excellent •» Jofph Scalign', 
to advance the Credit of the Greek Learning, con- 
ftantly avers, that the Chaldasans had only a grofs and 
general, not exatl Knowledge of Ajlronomy, 
tantum, non ctiam stn&tCii, and that the Greeks 
learned nothing therein of the Chaldseans: whenas 
Ariftotle ingenuoufly acknowledged the contrary: 
The Egyptians and Babylonians, faith he, from whom 
we have many Informations concerning each of the Stars. 
Though doubtlefs they were far fhort of that Height 
in this Art, to which the Greeks, who brought it out 
of the Eaft, improved it: for Diodorus Siculus af¬ 
firms, that “ they alledged very weak Reafons for the 
Eclipfes of the Sun, which Eclipfes they neither durjl 
foretel , nor reduce to certain Periods. 

But of the Apotelefmatick Part they boafled them¬ 
felves not only the Inventors, but Mafters; info- 
much that all the Profeffprs of it, of what Country 
foever, were (as we formerly fhewed) called after 
them, Chaldeeasis. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Stars fixed and erratick, and of their Pretftg- 
nifcation. 

THEY firft lay * down for a Ground, That 
-*■ Terreftrials fympathife with the Cceleftials, 
and that every one of thofe is renewed by the Influ¬ 
ence of thefe. 

For every Alan's endued with fuch a Mind, 

As by the Sire of Gods and Men's afftgn'd. 

Above * all things they hold that our Adi and 
Life is fubjedled to the Stars, as well to the Erratick 
as the Fixed, and that Mankind is governed by their 
various and multiplicious Courfe : That e the Planets 
are of the kind of efficient Caufes in every thing that 
happens in Life, and that the Signs of the Zodiack 
co-operate with them: That f they confer all Good 
and Ill to the Nativities of Men, and that by Con¬ 
templation of their Natures may be known the chief 
things that happen to Men. 

They 
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They * held the principal Gods to be Twelve, to the Sun, to whom they are affiftanf, predominates 
each of which they attributed a Month, and one of over the things that are done in the Day. 


the Signs of the Zodiack. 

Next h the Zodiack they aflert twenty-four Stars, 
whereof half they fay are ranked in the Northern 
Parts, the other half in the Southern: Of thefe they 
which are apparent they conceive to be deputed to 
the Living, the inapparent congregated to the Dead: 
Thefe they call Judges of all things. 

But the greateft Obfervation and Theory they 
hold to be that concerning the live Stars termed 
Planets, which they call the Interpreters', becaufe 
the reft of the Stars being fixed, and having a fettled 
Gourfe, thefe only having a peculiar Courfe, foretel 
Things that (hall come to pais, interpreting and de¬ 
claring to Men the Benevolence »f the Gods: For 
fame things (fay they) they pre-fignify by their ri¬ 
ling, fome things by their fetting, fome things by 
by their Colour, if obferved ; fometimes they fore¬ 
tel great Winds, fometimes extraordinary Rains or 
Droughts. Like wife the Riling of Comets, and 
Eclipfes of the Sun, and of the Moon, and Earth¬ 
quakes ; and in a word, all Alterations in the Air 
fignify things advantageous or hurtful, not only to 
Nations or Countries, but even to Kings and pri¬ 
vate Per fans. 

Beneath the k Courfe of thefe, they hold that there 
are placed thirty Stars, which they call Confiliary 
Gods; that half of thefe overfee the Places under 
the Earth, the other half overfee the Earth and the 
Bufinefs of Men, and what is done in the Heavens; 
and that every ten Days one of thefe is fen t to thofe 
below as a Mcffenger, and in like manner one of the 
Stars under the Earth is fent to thofe above, and that 
they have this certain Motion fettled in an eternal 
Revolution. 

CHAP. II. 


As • concerning the Powers of the five, fome they 
fey are benevolent, others malevolent, others com¬ 
mon ; the benevolent are 'Jupiter and Venus ; the ma¬ 
levolent, Mars and Saturn ; the common. Mercu¬ 
ry, who is benevolent with the benevolent, and ma¬ 
levolent with the malevolent 

CHAP. III. 

The Divijions of the "Zodiack. 

np*HE Chaldaans * having at firft no certain Rule 
-*■ of Obfervation of the other Stars, inafmuch as 
they contemplated not the Signs as within their pro¬ 
per Circumferiptions, but only together with their 
Obfervation of the feven Planets, it came at length 
into their Minds to d/vide the whole Circle into 
twelve Parts: The manner they relate thus; they 
fey that the Ancients having obferved fome one 
bright Star of thofe in the Zodiack, filled a Veflel 
(in which they bor’d a Hole) with Water, and let 
the Water run into another Veilel placed under¬ 
neath, fo long until the fame Star rofe again; col¬ 
lecting that from the fame Sign to the Tame, was the 
whole Revolution of the Circle: Then they took 
the twelfth Part of the Water which had run out, 
and confidered how long it was in running; affirm¬ 
ing that the 12 th Part of the Circle part over in the 
fame Space of Time; and that it had that Propor¬ 
tion to the whole Circle which the Part of Water 
had to the whole Water: By this Analogy (I mean 
of the Dodecatemorion or 12th Part) they marked 
out the extreme Term from feme fignal Star 
which then appeared, or from fome that arofe with¬ 
in that time. Northern, or Southern; the fame 
Courfe they took in the reft of the Dodecatemo- 


Of Planets. 

T H E 1 greateft Theory they hold (as we feid) to 
be that which concerns the Planets: Thefe they 
call the Interpreters; becaufe, whereas the reft of 
the Store are fixed, and have a fettled Courfe, thefe 
having their proper Courfes, foretel what things 
/hall come to pafs, interpreting and declaring to 
Men the Benevolence of the Gods. 

Of the “ Seven, they hold the Sun and Moon to 
be the chief, and that the other five have lefs Power 
than they, as to the caufing Events. 

Of the five ", they affirm there are three which a- 
gree with, and are affiftant to the Sun, viz. Saturn, 
Jupiter and Merctery ; thefe they call diurnal, becaufe 


That to each of thefe Dodecatemoria, the anci¬ 
ent Chaldaans apply’d a particular Figure and a Cha¬ 
racter, (as for Inftance, to the firft, the Figure of a 
Ram, and this Character f) tho’ denied by the 
Learned q John Picus Mirandula, feems manifeft e- 
nough from what we find aferibed peculiarly to 
them, by Ptolomy, Sextus Empyricus and others, 
which we fliall cite in their due Places. 

r To each of thefe Signs they appropriated one of 
the principal Gods, which they held to be Twelve, 
and one of the Months; the Zodiack itfelf they ter¬ 
med the Circle Mazaloth, which the Septuagint ren¬ 
der intei preted by Suidas, the Conjiellaiions 

which are commonly termed ZttJ'ia, Signs-, for Mazal 
fignifieth a Star. That they aferibed feveral Gods to 
them , 


« Diod. 1. i. k Diod. loc. cit. * Ibd. » Ibid. 1 Diod. 1. 1 . ■ Seat. Emp. adv. Mathem. » Scxi. 
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riiem,argreeth with what is faidof the Followers of Ba¬ 
al (whom Rabbi Maimonides conceives the fame with 
thcfe Chaldseans) ' they burnt Inctnfe to Baal, to the 
Sun and to the Moon, and to the Maxaloth, and to all 
the Hojl of Heaven. Hence fome are of Opinion 
that Homer received this Dodtrine from the Egyptians , 
as the Egyptians from the Chaldteans ; alluding to it 
in the firft of his Iliads, where he mentions the En¬ 
tertainment of Jupiter and the reft of the Gods in 
Ethiopia twelve Days, with the feveral Houfes built 
tor them by Eulcan. And better deferve they to be 
credited than thofe Ancients , who (according to Eu- 
fiatbtus) writ that * Homer firft gave the Hint of this 
Opinion to the Mathematicians. Neither is what 
he adds in Explication of this Mythology diilonant 
irom the Chaldaick Dodlrine, * that the making thofe 
Abandons for the Gods or Stars, is afcribed to Eulcan 
in rcf’pect of the Etherial Heat of the Celeftial 
Orb. 

u Of the Signs fome they call Mafculine, others Fe¬ 
minine; lbnie Double, others Single; fome Tropi¬ 
cal, others Solid. 

The Malculinc or Feminine are thofe whichhave 
a Nature that co-operates towards the Generation 
of Males or Females. Aries is a Mafculine Sign, 
'Taurus a Feminine, Gemini a Mafculine; in like 
manner the reft alternately are Mafculine and Fe¬ 
minine. In Imitation of whom, as I conceive, the 
Pythagoreans call the Monad Mafculine, the Duad 
Feminine, the Triad Mafculine, and fo on thro’ 
all Numbers, Odd and Even. Some there are who 
divide every Sign into 12 Parts, obferving almoft 
the fame Order; as in Aries they call the firft 12th 
part Aries and Mafculine, the fecond Taurus and 
Feminine, the third Gemini and Mafculine, and 
fo of the reft. 

Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametrically op¬ 
pofite Sagittarius’, Eirgo and Pifces: The reft are 

Jingle. 

Tropical are thofe to which when the Sun cometh 
he rurneth back, and maketh a Converfion: Such 
h the Sign Aries, and its oppofite Libra, Capricorn 
and Cancer-, In Aries is the Spring Tropick, in 
Capricorn the Winter, in Cancer the Summer, in 
Libra the Autumnal. The Solid are Taurus and 
its oppofite x Scorpio, Leo, and Aquarius. 

Some Cbaldccans there are who attribute the fe¬ 
veral parts of Man’s Body to particular Signs, as 
fympathizing with them; To Aries the Head, to 
Taurus the Neck, to Gemini the Shoulders, Cancer 
the Bread, Leo the Sides, Eirgo the Bowels and 
Belly, Libra the Reins and Loins, Scorpio the Se¬ 
cret Parts and Womb, Sagittarius the Thighs, 
C..pticwn the Knees, Aquarius the Legs, Pifces, 
the Feet. This did they not without Confideration, 

* 2 Kirs' 25. • In Iliad, x. « Ibid. » Sext. Erop. 

* 1’-. •!. * I’col. e | u Me. nil, * Sext. Erop. 


for if any Star fliall be in any Aflention of theft 
malignant Signs, it will caufe a Maim in that Part 
which bears the fame Name with it. Thus much 
in brief of the Nature of the Signs in the Zo- 
diack. 

Befides this Divifion of the Zodiack into Signs *, 
they fubdivided every Sign into 3 o Degrees, every 
Degree into 60 Minutes, fo they call the leaf! in- 
divifible Parts, (as Empiricus affirms; whence it may 
be argued, that the Chaldteans made not any lower 
Divifions into Seconds, or the like.) The 1 De¬ 
grees being in every Sign 30, are in the whole Zo¬ 
diack 360; in fome one of thefe the Sun muft ne- 
ceflarily be at the Time of the Nativity; which 
Degree the Chaldeans properly call the Place of the 
Birth. Hence the Greeks call thefe Degrees (J-btyu, 
in Allufion to the Goddefles of Deftiny, thefe 

being our Fates; for it is of greateft Importance 
which of thefe Degrees is Afcendant at the Time of 
Birth. 

Three other ways there are of dividing of the Zo¬ 
diack afcribed to the Chaldeans, which are Triplici- 
ties. Terms, Decanates. 

The » Trigons or Triplicities are thefe four. The 
firft is Aries, Leo, Sagittarius ; the fecond Taurus, 
Eirgo, Capricorn-, the third Gemini, Libra, Aqua¬ 
rius ; the laft Cancer, Scorpio, Pifces. That the 
Chaldteans divided the Zodiack according to thefe 
Triplicitics is manifeft from their way of collating 
the Terms of the Planets deferibed by Ptole¬ 
my. 

Every Sign hath five Terms. The b Chaldaick 
way of finding out the Quantity of the Terms in 
every Sign is one, and that very plain, for their 
Quantities differ by an equal Diminution; every 
Term is lefs than the precedent by one Degree, for 
they made the firft Term of every Sign to be eight 
Degrees, the fecond feven, the third fix, the fourth 
five, the fifth four, which makes up 30 Degrees. 

Laftly, the Signs are divided into Faces, for fo 
the Ancients called them; in Hebrew Phanim, in A- 
rabick Mageah , in Greek orepaam ; but the later A- 
ftrologers, Decanates Ai&vot ; Decanos a Word (as 
Scaliger c obferves) deriv’d from the Roman Militia ; 
of thefe in every Sign there are three, each of which 
comprehends ten Degrees. That the Chaldteans 
were not ignorant of thefe is manifeft, inafmuch as 
Temer the Babylonian, an Author of great Antiquity, 
wrote concerning them. 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the Planets ctmftdered in refptSi to the Zodiack. 

T H E Chaldteans held that the d Planets have not 
always Power alike, as the procuring of Good 
and 

» Ceaforin. dc die nattli. 
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and W; but that in feme Places [or Signs of the Zo- faid to have two Lords, Saturn mi Mercury. The 
diack] "they are more efficacious, in others left; firft Part of the Day is affigned to Saturn, the Night 
and that feme Stars have greater Power being in their to Mercury. The Lord of the laft Triplicity is 
proper Houles, or in their Exaltations [or Triplici- Mars. How much this differs from the vulgar Way 
tiesj or Terms, orOecanates. All which the later (which takes in the Sun and Moon) will eafily ap- 


Aftrologers call their Ellential Dignities. 


pear to thofe who will take the pains to compare 


* The moft efficacious is that of Houles. They them. The latter Way lee in Fir 


hold the Sun's Houfe to be Leo, the Moon’s Cancer, 
Saturn’s Capricorn and Aquarius, Jupiter’s Sagittari- 
ii and Pifces, that of Mars Aries and Scorpio, that 


They call the Terms of the Planets in every 
Sign thofe in which any Planet from fuch a Degree 
fetch a Degree is moft powerful or prevalent. * 


of Venus Taurus and Libra , that of Mercury Gemi- The Chaldaick Way of Terms is gathered from the 


ii and Virgo. 


Lords of the Triplicities, (which is plainer and more 


They call the Exaltations and Depreffions of effectual than that of the Egyptians from the Lords of 
the Planets, when they are in Signs wherewith they the Houfes) yet neither in their Orders nor Quanti- 
are delighted, or when they are in thofe in Which ties do they always follow thofe Planets which go- 
they l^ve little (or no) Power: For they are delight- vern the Triplicities. In the firft Triplicity, their 
ed in their Exaltations, but have little (or no) Power Divifion of Terms in every Sign thereof is one and 


fn their Depreffions. As the Sun’s Exaltation ii 


the fame. The firft Term they give to the Lord of 


Aries , when he is exa<SIy in the nineteenth Degree the Triplicity, Jupiter, the fecond to the Lord of 
thereof, his Depreffionis in the Sign and Degree dia- the following Triplicity, Venus, the third and fourth. 


metrically oppofite to it. 

The Moon’s Exaltation is in Taurus, her DeprelEon 
(or Detriment) in the Sign diametrically oppofite. 
That of. Saturn is in. Libra , of Jupiter in Cancer, 


vo Lords of the Triplicity of the Gemini , 
which are Saturn and Mercury ; the fifth, to the Lord 
of the laft Triplicity, Mart. In the fecond Tripli¬ 
city they divide every Sign alike, and allot the firft 


of Mars in Capricorn, of Verms in Pifces j and their Term to Venus, by reafon of her Dominion in that 
Depreffions are in the Signs diametrically oppofite to Triplicity; the fecond and third to the two Lords of 
their Exaltations. the Triplicity of the Gemini, which are Saturn and 

The Trigones or Triplicities of Planets are order’d Mercury, the fourth to Mars ; the laft to Jupiter. 
the Chaldeans after this manner. f The Lord of To Saturn are attributed in the Day 66 Degrees, in 


by the Chaldeans after 
the firft Triplicity (of the Zodiack) is Jupiter, of 
the fecond Venus ; the feme Order they obferve in 
the other two Triplicities, except that the third is 
c Sext. Erop. loc. at. 4 Ibid. • Sext. loc. dt. 


the Night 78, to Jupiter 7*, to Mars 60, 
nut 7Si to Mercury in the Day 66, in the Night 78. 


The "Terms oj the Chaldeans or Babylonians. 


Aries 

Jupiter 

8 

Venus 

7 (Saturn | 6 (Mercury 

5 

Mars 

4 

Taurus 

Venus 

8 

Saturn 

7 |Mercury | 6 (Mars 

S 

Jupiter 

4 

Gemini 

Saturn 

8 

Mrecury 

7 (Mars | 6 

Jupiter 

5 

Venus 

4 

Cancer 

Mars 

8 

Jupiter 

7 |Venus | 6 

Saturn 

S 

Mercury 

4 

Leo 

Jupiter 

8 

Venus 

7 [Saturn | 6 

Mercury 

S 

Mars 

4 

Virgo 

Venus 

8 

Saturn 

7 (Mercury | 0 

Mars 

5 

Jupiter 

4 

Libra 

Saturn 

T 

Mercury 

7 ;Mars ( 6 

Jupiter 

J_ 

Venus 

4 

Scorpio 

Mars 

8 

J'piter 

7 |Venus j 6 

Saturn 

J_ 

Mercury 

4 

Sagittarius 

Jupiter 

8 

Venus 

7 ‘Saturn | 6 

Mercury 

J_ 

Mars 

4_ 

Capricorn 

[Venus 

8 

Saturn 

7 Mercury 16 ^ 

Mars 

J_ 

Jupiter 

4 

Aquarius 

Saturn 

8 

Vlercury 

7 Mars j 6 

Jupiter 

J_ 

Venus 

_4 

PifbJ 

|Mars 

~T 

Jupiter 

7 iVenus j 6 

Saturn 

S 

Mercury 



The Detonates or Facet of the Planets have refe- and fo on. That thefe were of ancient Chaldaick 
ranee to thofe of die Zodiack ; the firft Face is that Invention is manifeft, not only in regard that Teucer 
Planet whole Sign it is s the fecomf, the next Planet j the Babylonian wrote concerning them, but iikewife 
. jG they 
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they were obferved by the Egyptians, who (as Jofe- 
phus faith) derived this Learning from the Chaldeans. 
Nicipfo King of Atgypt, a moft juft Governor and 
excellent Aftrologer, did (if we credit Julius Firmicus) 
collect all Sickncflcs from the Decanates, fhewing 
what Difeafes every Decanate caufed; becaufe one 
Nature was overcome by another, and one God by 
another. The fame Author adds, that Ptoftris 
touched this Part of Aftrology but lightly ; not as 
being ignorant of it, but not willing to communicate 
his immortal Learning unto Pofterity. 

CHAP. V. 

AfpeBs of the Signs and Planets. 

E Very » Sign of the Zodiack hath a mutual Afpeft 
to the reft ; in like manner the Planets have 
feveral Afpeifts: “ They are faid to be in mutual 
Afpedf or Configuration, when they appear either 
in Trine or Square. They are faid to behold one 
another in Trine, when there is an Interpofition of 
three Signs between them ; in Square or Quartile, 
when of two. 

* The Sun pa fling into the Sign next to that where- 
i i he was at the time of Birth, regards the Place of 
Conception either with a very weak Afpedf, or not 
at all j for moft of the Chaldeans have abfolutely de¬ 
nied, that the Signs which are next to one another 
behold one another j but when he is in the third 
Sign, that is, when there is a Sign betwixt them, then 
he is faid to behold the firft Place whence he came, 
but with a very oblique and weak Light, which Af- 
pe <3 is termed Sextile; for it fubtends the fixth Part 
of a Circle ; for if we draw Lines from the firft Sign 
to the third, from the third to the fifth, and from 
thence to the feventh, and fo on, we (hall defcribe an 
(equilateral Hexagon. This Afpedt they did not 
wholly rely on, for that it feemed to conduce the Ieaft 
to the Nativity of the Child ; but when he comes to 
the fourth S gn, fo that there are two betwixt, he 
looks on it with a quarterly Afpedl: For that Line 
which his Afpedt makes, cuts off a fourth Part of the 
Circle. When he is in the fifth, there being three 
betwixt it, is a Trine Afped!, for it fubtends a third 
Parc of the Zodiack : which two Afpedts the Quar¬ 
tile and Trine, being very efficacious, afford much 
increak to the Birth. But the Afpedl from the fixth 
Place is wholly inefficacious, for the Line there 
makes not a Side of any Polygon, but from the fe- 
ventli Sign, which is the oppofite to the Afpedl, is 
moft full and powerful, and bringeth forth fome 
Infants already mature, termed Septimeftres, from 
being born in the feventh Month : But if within 
that Space it be not mature, in the eighth Month 
it is not born; for from the eighth Sign, as from the 

* C.nfor. c. 3 * Scxt. Emp- adv< Mathem. • Ceoier. ibU. 


ninth Month, or in the tenth; for the Sum from the 
ninth Sign beholds agafn the Particle of the Concep¬ 
tion in a Trine Afpedt, and from the tenth in a 
Quartile; which Afpedb, as we faid, are very effi¬ 
cacious : But in the eleventh Month they hold it can¬ 
not be born, becaufe then the Light being weak, 
fends forth his languifhing Ray in a Sextile Afpedf; 
much left in the twelfth, which Afpedl is not at all 
valid. 

CHAP. VI. 

Schemes. 

T HE way by which the 4 Chaldeans from the very 
Beginning obferved the Horofcope of any Na¬ 
tivity, correfponds with that of their Divifionof the 
Zodiack (mentioned formerly:) Fora Chaldean fat 
in the Night-time on fome high Promontory con¬ 
templating the Stars; another fat by the Woman in 
Travel until fuch time as fhe was delivered. As 
foon as fhe was delivered, fhe fignified it to him on 
the Promontory, which as foon as he heard, he ob¬ 
ferved the Sign then rifing for the Horofcope, but 
in the Day he attended the Afcendants and Sun's 
Motion. 

Of the twelve parts or Houfcs into which the 
Zodiack is divided, « thofe which are predominant 
in every Nativity, and chiefly to be confidered in 
Prognofticks, are four, by which one common Name 
they term Centers or Angles, but more particularly 
they call one the Horofcope or Afcendant, another 
the Medium Cae\i, (the tenth Houfc,) another the 
Defcendant, (the feventh Houfe,) another the fubter- 
reftrial and oppofite to the Medium Caeli, (the fourth 
Houfe.) The Horofcope is that which happens to be 
Afcendant at the time of the Birth, the Medium Catli 
is the fourth Sign inclufively from it. The Defcen¬ 
dant is that which is oppofite to the Horofcope. 
The Subterreftrial and lmum Catli, that which 
is oppofite to the Medium Coed : As (to explain 
it by an Example) if Cancer be the Horofcope, Aries 
is the Medium Caeli, Capricorn Defcendant, and Li¬ 
bra Subterreftrial. That Houfe which goes before 
either of thefe Houfes they call cadent; that which 
followeth fucceedent: Now that which goeth before 
the Horofcope being apparent to us, they affirm to be 
of the ill Genius ; that next which followeth the Me¬ 
dium Caeli, of the good Genius ; that which is be¬ 
fore the Medium Caeli, the inferior Portion and An¬ 
gle Lot, and God. That which is before the De¬ 
fcendant, a flothful Sign, and the Beginning of 
Death ; that which is alter the Afcendant, and is not 
apparent to us, the Fury and ill Fortune; that which 
cometh under the Earth, good Fortune, oppofite to 
the good Genius -, that which k beyond the Imam 
C*li 

4 Seat. Emp. ; Scat Emp. 
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Cecil towards the Eaft, Goddds; that which follow- 
eth the Horofcope, flothful, which alfo is oppofite to 
to the flothful. 

Or more briefly thus: f The Cadent of the 
Horofcope is called the ill Genius; the Succeedent, 
flothful ; the Cadent of the Medium Cali , God ; 
the Succeedent, good Genius ■, the Cadent of the 
Irnurn Cedi, Goddefs ; the Succeedent, good For¬ 
tune ; the Cadent of the Defcendant, ill Fortune; 
the Succeedent, flothful. Thefe, as they conceive, 
ought to be examined not fuperflcially. 

* Upon thefe Grounds the Chaldeans made their 
Apotelefmatick Predictions, of wfiich there is a Diffe¬ 
rence ; for fome of them are more Ample, others 
more accurate: The more Ample thole which are 
made from any one Sign, or the Ample Force of a 
Angle Star, as that a Star being in fuch a Sign fhall 
caufe fuch kind of Men: The more accurate, thofe 
which are made by the Concourfe, and as they fay, 
the Contemporation of many. As if one Star be in 
the Horofcope, another in the Mid-heaven, another 
in the oppoAte Point to the Mid-heaven, others thus 
or thus poflted, then thefe or tbefeThings will come 
to pals. Thefe are all the Remains of this Art, 
which can be attributed to the ancient Chaldeans. 


CHAP. VII. 

Other Arts of Divination. 

T HE Chaldeans, befldes Aftrology, invented and 
ufed many other ways of Divination, of which 
» Diodorus Siculus inftanceth. Divination by Birds, 
Interpretation of Dreams, Explication of Prodigies, 
and Hierofcopy. ‘ R. Maimonides likewife affirms, 
that among the Chaldeans anciently there arofe feve- 
ral Sorts of Diviners ; in particular thefe, Megnane- 
tnim , Menachejhim, Mecajhephtm, Choher ebaber, Shel 
eh, Jideyani, Dorejb el hammetim ; all which are 
mentioned, Deut. xviii. to, n. 

The Aril afcribed by Diodorus to the Chaldeans, is 
Divination of Birds, ismrSt p uUIskh, or Augury : 
neither is it probable, that they who were fo great 
InquiAtors into the feveral kinds of Divination, 
fhmiM be ignorant of this, which After-ages edeem’d 
one of the mod conflderable. But they who under- 
ftnvl the Word Menachejhim in this Senfe, feem to 
have been drawn to it by a Miflake of the Latin 
Word augurari , by which it is rendred. 

The next. Interpretation of Dreams, 

’worrier, k Philo Judaeus affirms to have been in¬ 
vented by Abraham. That it was profefs’d by the 
ancient Chaldeans appears from their Anfwer to Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, 1 Tell thy Servants the Dream, and we 
willJbew the Interpretation. There are extant many 
onirocritical Verfcs, under the Name of AJlrampfy- 


ehus , colleded out of Suidat, and digefled by Jofeph 
Scaliger : Aftrampjychus is mentioned among the 
Magi, by Laertius : And m there are who conceive 
the Name to be only an Interpretation of the Chal¬ 
dean or Perjian ioroajier, which fome render, a 
living Star. 

The third. Explication of Prodigies, V^nyveote, 
T *ct\eer ; this kind the Greet Interpreters conceive in¬ 
cluded in the Word Jydeyoni , for they render it 
i ortilut >y TtcJltCKoortt. 

The lad that Diodorus mentions is Hierofcopy, by 
which I conceive to be meant extifpicium. Divina¬ 
tion by Infpe&ion into the Entrails (ief««j) of facri- 
Aced Beads. That the Chaldeans ufed this kind, 
may be argued from the Prophet Ezekiel ; who faith 
of the King of Babylon (uflng Divination) " he looked 
into the Liver. Thefe feem to be the gazrin, reckon¬ 
ed by ° Daniel among the Chaldean Diviners, from 
gazar, to cut; for they cut open the Bead, and 
divined by hia Entrails. 

Ob is rendered Pytho, or rather Pythonicus Spiri- 
tus : The Word originally fignifleth a Bottle ; and 
thereupon is taken for that Spirit which fpeaketh ex 
utero Pythonijfa. The facred Text calls the Woman 
EJbeth Baaleth Ob, which the Septuagint render 
yurtu/ui iyyttceifsuior; and where Saul faith, p /pray 
thee divine to me in Ob ; they tranflate, n<trhvQ<tt 
di fioi la iyy*re/f*u9qt. R. Maimonides faith, Ihe 
that was initiated, held in her Hand a Myrtle Wand, 
and received Suffumigations. R. Abraham ben David, 
that thefe Rites were ufually performed at fome dead 
Man’s Tomb. 

Dorejh el hammetim, is properly (as rendred) a Ne¬ 
cromancer ; q fome affirm this kind of Divination had 
its Original in Chaldea. 

Thefe and the red of this kind are all comprehend¬ 
ed under the general Name Mecajhphim ; of which 
formerly. 


SECT. III. 

Magick, Natural , and Theurgici, 

T H E third Part of the Chaldaick Do&rine was 
Magick : for though the Name is conceived to 
be Perjian (by fome derived from Mog, ' a Sirname 
of the Perjian Zoroajier, • by others, from the Ma- 
gujfeeans) yet this Science itfelf was originally Chal¬ 
dean, and properly the Study of the AJhapim ; of 
whom Laertius is to be underdood, when he faith, 
that the Chaldeans were the fame with the Babyloni¬ 
ans, as the Magi with the Perjians : Hence it is alfo, 
tliat the Term Magi is fometimes extended to the 
Chaldean Philofophers. 

G 2 PUny 


• Sext. loc. cit. * Ibid. ‘ Lib. i» 
'Chap. 2. v. si. * 1 Sam-xx. v. 8. 


1 Mor. Nrr. I. j. e. * 9 . 

» F ran. M.raad. de rer. 
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Pliny indeed faith, that 1 Magick had its Beginning Degree and Plfcce : Or,' Take of die frbrndfftcb 
in Perfect from Zoroafeer j but adds, that whether a Beaft,. or of his Hair, Sweat, or Blood, (itch a 
this Zoroafeer was one, or afterwards a fecond alfo, Quantity, when the Sun is in the Middle Of 
is not certain: And that he rather meant the Cbaldt- ven, or in fome other certain Place: Or, Take of 
an, than the Perfean, may be inferred from his fuch a Metal, or of many Metals, melt them under 
citing thofe Authors who placed this Zoroafeer 6000 fuch a Confte'flation, and in fuch ^Petition of the 
Years before Plato, or 5000 Years before the Trojan Moon j then pronounce fuch[ and fitch' Words \ 
War ; which Accounts (tho* extravagant) were make a Suffumigation of futh and fcfch Leaves, in 
doubtlefs intended of the mo ft ancient Zoroafeer, the fuch and fach a Figure, ahd this dr that Thing fltah 
Chaldean. He likewife inftanceth, * as skilful in this come to pafs.- 

Art, Marmartdtus a Babylonian, and Zormoeenidas “ Other magical Operations there are which they 
an Ajjyrian, both fo ancient, as that there are not any conceive may be performed by onfe of the foremon- 
Monuments of them extant. tioned kinds, only thefe (fay they) are performed 

The few Remains we find of the Chaldean Ma- for the moft part by Women, as we find amongft 
gick may be reduced to two kinds. Natural and The- them : For the bringing forth of Waters, if ten 
ttrgick. Virgins fiull adorn themfelves, and put oh red Gar¬ 

ments, and leap in fuch a manner that one fibril 


Natural Magick. 

T H E firft Part of the Chaldaict Magick is that 
which we commonly term natural; becaufe it 
contemplates the Virtues of all natural Beings, coe- 
leftial and fublunary, w makes Scrutiny into their 
Sympathy and mutual Application of them, produ- 
ceth extraordinary EffeCb. 

By this kind of Magick the Chaldeans profefled x to 
perform many admirable Things, not only upon 
particular Perfons, but upon whole Countries. IL 
Maimonides inftanceth r the expelling noxious Ani¬ 
mals, as Lions, Serpents, and the like, out of Cities; 
the driving away all kinds of Harms from Plants, 
Prevention of Hai I, the deftroy ing of Worms, that they 
hurt not the Vines. Concerning thefe (faith he) they 
have written much in their Books j and fome there 
are who boaft they can caufe that no Leaves or Fruit 
(hall fall from the Trees. 

CHAP. II. 

Magical Operations, their Kinds. 

T HEIR Operations 1 R. Maimonides reduced 
to three kinds. The firft of thofe which deal 
in Plants, Animals and Metals. The fecond, confifts 
in Circumfcription and Determination of fomeTime, 
in which the Operations are to be performed. The 
third confifts in human Geftures and A&ions ; as in 
clapping the Hands, leaping, crying aloud, laugh¬ 
ing, lying proftrate on the Earth, burning any 
Thing, kindling of Smoak, and laftly, in pronoun¬ 
cing ceitain Words intelligible or unintelligible. 
Thefe are the kinds of their magical Operations. 

- Some there are which are not performed but by 
all thefe kinds: As when they fay. Take fuch a 
Leaf of fuch an Herb, when the Moon is in fuch a 


thruft on the other j and this to be done going back¬ 
wards and forwards, and afterwards fhall ftretch out 
their Fingers towards the Sun, making certain Signs * 
this ACtion being finifhed, they fay, that Waters 
will iflue forth. In like manner they write, that if 
four Women, fde. ufing certain Words arid certain 
Geftures, by this ACtion they fhall divert Hail from 
falling down. Many other fuch like Vanities they 
mention all along their Writings, which are to be per¬ 
formed by Women. 

c But none of thefe (as they imagine) can be per¬ 
formed without having Refpett and Confideration of 
the Stars; for they conceive, that every Plant -bath 
its proper Star. They aferibe alfo certain Stars to all 
living Creatures and Metals: Moreover, thefe Ope¬ 
rations are peculiar Worfhips of the Stars, and that 
they are delighted with fuch an ACtion, or Speech, 
or SufFumigation, and for its fake afford them 
what they wifh. Hitherto R. Maimonides, who 
only hath prefcrved thefe Remains of the ancient 
Chaldaick Supcrftition. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Tfelmenaia (or Telefmes) ufed for/tverrunca- 

TkAOreover, the Chaldeans are by the Rabbies re- 
ported, to have been the firft that found out the 
fecret Power of Figures; neither wa? there any 
thing more celebrious than the Images of this kind, 
made by them. 

They are called in Chaldee and Perfean,Tfelmenaia, 
from the Hebrew, Tfetem, an Image ; ih Arabick, 
Talitfmam, or TJalimam, perhaps from the fame 
Root ; rather than as fome conjecture from the 
Greek Word, TtKiofta. rt}th’*a/Afil9Tt. 

Thefe Images were prepared under certain Con- 
ftellations, for feveral Purpofes j fome for Averrun- 
cation, others for Prediction. 


■*. - Pfel. 

• Maim. Mar. Ne. 


Z Mor. Ne, U j. c. J7. 


Thofe 
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j- ' Thofe that fene’fbrAverrijncation, Tome conceive 
.to' have beembf-later Invention, and alcribe theirt to 
sApollonitis fyanasus.y he indeed was the firft amongft 
•.the Grecians that was famous for them: But it is 
, moft’probable that he brought this Art out of the 
; Eaft,. there being yet. to be feen many of thefe Fi- 
fgures ot Telefms throughout the whole Eaftern Part 
-of. the World, and fome of. them- very ancient, 
-.which (*. Gaffer el alledgeth, to confirm. that the Per- 
Ji'ahs , or if you will, the Babylonians., were the firft 
that found them out. 

Thefe the Greeks term alfo eoryj}*, and 
and the Makers of them Stoicbeiomaticks : * e Ptolemy, 

: “ The generableand corruptible Forms are affected 
** by the celeftial Forms ; for which Reafon the 
“ Stoicbeiomaticks make ufe of them, confidering 
“ the Entrance of Stars into theme On which 
Words Halt Aben Rodoan (or as the Hebrew 
“ Tranflation, Aben Giafar) writes thus. In this 
. “ Chapter, Ptolemy means to difeover many Secrets 
« of Images ; and that the Figures which are here 
below. are correfpondent to the like Figurations 
: “ above, which predominate over them: As for In- 
“ ftance, the celeftial Scor.pion predominates over the 
“ terreftrial Scorpions , and the celeftial Serpent over 
“ the terreftrial Serpents 5 and the skilful in Images, 
“ (Stoicbeiomaticks) obferved, when a Planet was 
“ out of his Combuftion, and entred into any of 
“ thefe Figures, then placing the Planet in the Ho- 
“ rofeope, they engraved the- Figure upon a Stone, 

. “ and having added what elfe was neceflary, they 
“ fitted it for Prefervation, or DeftruClion, as they 
. “ pleafed; and this Power continued in the Stone a 
- “ long time after.” 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the Tfilmenaia, ufed for Predin ion. 

A Nother kind there was of Tfilmenaia, or Telef- 
mes, ufed for Prediction : “ Thefe Images _(ac- 
“ cording to the.Defcription of f R. Maimonides) 

. “ they did ereCt to the Stars: Of Gold to the Sun, 
“ of Silver, to the. Moon, and fo diftributed the 
. “ the Metals and Climates of the Earth, among the 
' “ Stars ; for .they faid, that fuch. a .Star is the God 
“ of fuch a "Climate. There they built Temples, 
“ and placed the Images in them, conceiving that 
“ the Power of the Stars did flow into thofe Images, 
“ and that thofe Images had the Faculty of Under- 
“ {landing, and did give to Men the Gift of Pro- 
« phecy ; and in a, word, did declare to them what 
“ Things were good for them. So alfo they fay of 
“ Trees,-which belong to thofe Stars, every Tree 
« being dedicated to fome Star, and planted to its 
“ Name, and worfhipped for tliis or that Reafon ; 
“ becaufe the fpiritual Virtues of the Stars are infus’d 

• Curiof. in»ndit. • Ccntiloq.. t Mon Xe. E 

94. J Gen- 30. ■ De DiuSjtiis. Syntag. 1, ” 


ihto that . Tree. So that after the manner of 
“ Prophecy, they dilcourle to Men, and fpeak to 
“ them alfo in Dreams.” 

The Word Teraphim, in the facred Scripture, 
among other Significations, is fometimes taken for 
thefe Images; whence 8 Onkelos, the Chaldee Para- 
phraft, renders it Tftlmenaia, with which the Syri- 
ack Verfion agrees'; the Septuagint and Xrap- 

Biyyo/xiws, and <fa}iO[ac ; implying, by all thefe In¬ 
terpretations, that they were indued with the Gift of 
Prediction : Which is no more than the Text itfelf 
confirms ; For h Ezekiel faith of the King of Baby¬ 
lon, ufing Divination, that be confulted the Tera- 
phim. 

Of this kind are thofe Teraphims conceived to be, 
which Rachel ftole from her Father Laban ; for he 
calls them his 1 Gods ; the Coptick Verfion renders it, 
the greatejl of his Gods : R. D. Kimchi conceives 
they were made by Aftrologers, to foretel Things to- 
come, and that they were Images whofe Figures wc 
know not, by which the Ancients were informed of 
future Events, they being in fome manner like the 
Oracles, which often fpake by the Mouth of the 
Devil. R. Eliezer, that they were Statues made in 
the Figure of Men tinder certain Conftellations, 
whofe Influences (which they were capable of receiv- 
ing) caufetfthem to fpeak at fome fet Hours, and give 
an Anfwer to whatsoever was demanded- of them. 
Aben £zra,That they were made after the Shapes of 
Men, to the end they might be capable of celeftial In¬ 
fluence (and in the fame manner interprets he the Te- 
raphim placed by Micah in David' s Bed.) Adding, 
that the Reafen why Rachel took them away, was 
not to take her Father off from Idolatry ; for if it 
were fo, why then did file take them along with 
her, and not rather hide them in the Way near his 
Houfe? But by reafen that her Father was skilful in 
Aftrology, {he feared, left by confuting thofe Ima¬ 
ges and the Stars, he {hould know which way 'Ja¬ 
cob was gone. And St. Aujlin, k that Laban faith, 
1-Vhy hajl thouJlolen my Gods ? It is perhaps inafmuch- 
as if. he. had faid he divined ; [ 1 1 divined the Lord 
' becaufe of thee ;] for fo the more ancient Expofitors 
' interpret the Word Nhajhti-, and the m Jews under- 
ftand that Place, of Prefcience, Divination or Con¬ 
jecture, as Mr. Selden obferves. 

Philo Judeeus, fpeaking of the n Teraphim of Mi¬ 
cah, fancies that Micah made of fine Gold and Silver 
• three Images of young Lads, and three Calves, and 
one Lion, one Dragon, and one Dove ; fo that if 
any had a mind to know any Secret concerning his 
Wife, he was to have Recourfe to the Image of the 
Dove, which anfwered his Demands j if concerning 
his Children, he went to the Boy ; if concerning 
Riches, to the Eagle ; if concerning Power and 
Strength, to the Lion; if it any thing concerned 
Sons 

Gen. 3. 

J»d B . 17. 
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Sons and Daughters, he went then to the Calves ; 
and if about the Length of Years and Days, he wis 
to confult the Image of the Dragon. This, how 
light foever, Ihews that he alfo underflood the Tera- 
phim to be prophetical. 

CHAP. V. 

Theurgic Maghk. 

H E other Part of the Chaldaick Magick is The- 
A urgick ; to which perhaps Plato more particu¬ 
larly alluded, when he defined 0 the Magick of Zo- 
roajier , the Service of the Gods. This they called 
alfo p the Method of Rites, the Works of Piety, and 
(as rendred by the Greets) «<t iei(cn, The 

tele/lick Seience and Teliurgick. Of what it did confift 
may be gathered from what Suidas faith of the two 
“Julians ; Julian (faith he) the Chaldean , a Philofo- 
pher. Father of Julian , firnamed the Theurgic A ; 
he wrote of Daemons four Books; they treat of 
Prefervatives of every Part of Man’s Body, of which 
kind are the Chaldaick Telefiurgicks. And again, 
Julian , Son of the afore-mentioned, lived under 
Marcus Antoninus the Emperor; he alfo wrote The- 
urgick Initiatory Oracles in Verfe ; and all other Se¬ 
crets of the Science. 

Thus the Teleltick Science was conceived to pro¬ 
cure a Converfation with Daemons by certain Rites 
and Ceremonies, and ' to initate or perfect the Soul 
by the Power of Materials here on Earth ; for the 
fupreme Faculty of the Soul cannot, by its own 
Guidance, afpire to the fublimeft Inftitution, and to 
the Comprehenfion of Divinity; but the Work of 
Piety leads it by the Hand to God by Illumination 
from thence. Plato indeed holds, that we may 
comprehend the ungenerate Eflence by Reafon and 
Intellect ; but the Chaldean a flirts, that there is no 
other means for us to arrive at God, but by ftrength- 
ning the Vehicle of the Soul by material Rites ; for 
he fuppofeth that the Soul is purified by Stones, and 
Herbs, and Charms, and is rendred expedite for Af- 
cent. 

It is likewife beneficial to the Body, as well as to 
the Soul ; for' if a Man fhall give his Mind to thefe, 
he fhall not only render his Soul unvanquifhable by 
Paffions, but fhall alfo prefcrve his Body the better in 
Health : for the ufual Efiedl of divine Illuminations is 
to confume the Matter of the Body, and to eflablifh 
Nature by Health, that we be not fcized either by 
Paflions or Difcafes. 

CHAP. VI. 

Theurgict Rites. 

B Y theurgict or telejtick Rites thqy conceived, 
that they could procure a Communication with 
the good Daemons, and Expulflon and Averrunca- 
tion of the bad. 


Part XV. 

The chief of thefe Ritej was? Sacrifice; concerning 
which, there is a remarkable Paflage in • Jambliehus, 
who delivers the Chaldaick Opinion thus : The Gods 
give thole Things that are truly good, to fuch as are 
purified by Sacrifices; with whom alfo they convert, 
and by their Communication drive away Wickednefs 
and Paffion far from them, and by their Brigbtnefs 
chafe from thence the dark Spirit; for the evil Spi¬ 
rits, when the Light of the Gods cometb in, fly 
away as Shadows at the Light of the Sun : Neither 
are they able any longer to difturb the pious Sacrifi- 
cer, who is free from all Wickednefs, Perverfenefs, 
and Paffion. But fuch as are pernicious, and behave 
themfelves infolently in oppofition to facred Rites and 
Orders, thefe, by reafon of the Imbecility of their 
A&ion, and Want of Power, are not able to attain 
to the Gods, but becaufe of certain Pollutions, are 
driven away from the Gods, and aflociated with ill 
Daemons, by whole bad Breath they are infpir’d, 
and depart thence moil wicked, prophane, and diflo- 
lute ; unlike the Gods in Defire, but in all things 
refembling the bad Daemons with whom they con- 
verfe daily. Th fe Men therefore being full of 
Paffion and Wickednefs, by the Affinity that is be¬ 
twixt them, draw the evil Spirits to them, by whom 
being quickly pofleft, they are again excited to all 
Iniquity, one affifting and ftrengthning the other, 
like a Circle whofe Beginning and End meet. 

Several other Rites they ufed alfo, which they 
conceived to be prevalent in Evocation of thefe Dae¬ 
mons. They are allowed (faith 1 Gregorius Nicepbo- 
rus ) out of the Air and Earth, by certain Stones or 
Pulfe, or certain Voices or Figures, which they call 
Charatiers, invented by the Chaldeans and Egyp¬ 
tians , who firft found out the proper dignofcitive 
Sign of every Danon. 

Some few of thefe are mentioned in the Chaldaick 
Oracles; as. 

When thou fee ft the terreflrial Dee men approach , 

Sacrifice the Stone Mnizuris, ufing Invocation. 

The Daemons (faith Pfellus) that are near the 
Earth, are by Nature lying, as being far off from 
the Divine Knowledge, and filled with dark Matter. 
Now if you would have any true Difeourfe from 
thefe, prepare an Altar, and facrifice the Stone Mni¬ 
zuris .-This Stone hath the Power of Evocations; 
the other greater Daemon who invifibly apprcachcth 
to the material Daemon, will pronounce the true 
Relation of Demands, which tranfmits to the De¬ 
mandant the Oracle the vocative Name, with the 
facrificing of the Stone. 

Another of thefe Rites mentioned by the fame 
Oracles, is that of the Hecatine Strophalsa. 

Labour about the Hecatine Strophalus. 


He CHALDAICK Pbilofipby. 


The 
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The Hecatine Strophulus (faith Pfellus) is a golden of the World. This « will not deceive the initiated 
Ball, in the midft whereof is a Saphire, they fold Perfon, but whatfoever Queftion you lhall propofe 
about it a Leather Thong, it is befet all over with the Anfwer will be moft true, * 

Charaaers ; thus whipping it about, they made their When thoufeejl (faith the Oracle) 0 [acred Fir* 

Invocations. Thefe they ufe to call Jynges, whe- t without 

ther it be round or triangle, or any other Figure ; Form, Jbining flajhingly thro’ the Depths of the 

and whilft they are doing thus, they make infignifi- whole World, J 

cant or brutiih Cries, and lafh the Air with their Hear the Voice of Fire. 

Whips The Oracle advifeth to the Performance When » thou beholdeft the divine Fire void of Fi- 
of thefe Rites, or fuch a Motion of the Strophulus, gure, brightly gliding up and down the World and 
as having an exprelfible Power Ins called Heca- gracioufly failing, liften to this Voice, asbrinei^ a 
being d^ted to Hecate. Hecate is a God- moft p^a p re fcience. g g 


dels amongft the Chaldeans , having at her right Side fiui 
the Fountain of Virtues. f onSj 

No little Efficacy was attributed to certain Words ever 
ufed in thefe Rites, which the Chaldaick Oracles ex- God*, 
prefly forbid to be changed. 


But' thefe things which appear to initiated Per- 
fons, as Thunder, Lightning, and all elfe whatfo¬ 
ever, are only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature of 


Never change barbarous Names. 

There are certain Names (laith Pfellus) among 
all Nations delivered to them by God, which have 
an unfpeakable Power in Divine Rites ; change not 
thefe into the Greek Dialeft; As Seraphim and Che- 


C H A P. VIII. 

Material Damons how to be repulfed. 

AS it b one Property of Theurgy to evocate and 
. procure a Convention with good Demons, fo 
is it another, to repulfe and chafe away the material 


rubin, and Michael and Gabriel ; thefe, in the He- Demons, which, as they conceive may be 
brew Dialed*, have an unfpeakable Efficacy in Di- f evcra l Ways; either by Words or Addons 
vine Ritesi but changed into Greek Names, are in- By Words: For (as* Marcus delivers the Chal- 
effedtual. daick Opinion) thefe material Dzmons fearing to be 

fent to Abyiles and fubternmeal Places, and Handing 
CHAP. VII. in awe of the Angels who fend them thither, if a 

Man threaten to fend them thither, and pronounce 
Apparitions. the Names of thofe Angels whofe Office that is, it is 

T ur . .. , , . , e hardly to be exprefled how much they will be af- 

HE Apparitions procured by thefe Rites are of frighted and troubled . fo great wi] , ^ Aftonjfh . 


* two kinds. 

The * firft is called ii mfltut, Super- infpeftion (ii 
refpedi to the initiated Perlon.) When he who or 


ment be, as that they are not able to difeern the 
Perfon that menaces ihem ; and tho’ it be fame old 
Woman, or a little old Man that threatens them, yet 


den the divine Rites feeth a meer Apparition, (as for fo great is their Fear> that ^ d M jf ^ £ 
instance) of Light in fome f igure or k orm, con- menaces were able to kill ’em 
cerning which the Chaldaick - Oracle advifeth, that B y AOions: For the Bodies’ of Demons (faith the 
if any one fees fuch a Light, he apply not h.s fame < Author) are capable of being ftruck, and arc 
Mind to it, nor eftcem the Voice proceeding trom pa ined thereby j Senfe is not the Property of Com- 
thence to be true. Sometimes M.kewife to many pountis, but of Spirits ; That thing in a Man which 
initiated Perlbns there appears whilft they are faenfi- fee ]e t h, is neither the Bone nor the Nerve, but the 
fing fome Apparitions in the Shape of Dogs, and fc- Spirit which is in them : Whence, if the Nerve be 
veral other Figures. Thefe are Appanuons of the puffed or fcized with co]dj or the Jik therc af . f . 
Paffions of the Soul in performing divine Rites, p a i„ f rom the Emiffion of one Spirit into another • 
meer Appearances, having no Subftance, and there- f or it is impoffible that a compound Body fhould in 
fore not figmfying any thing true . itfelf be fenfible of Pain, but in as much as it par- 

The fecond is called * «vt< 4 i«, Self-mfpetlion j ta kes of Spirit; and therefore being cut into Pieces 
this is when the initiated Perfon feeth die divine or dead, it is abfolutely infenfible, becaufe it hath no 
Light itfelf without any Figure or Form : This the Spirit. In like manner, a Dsemon bein<* all Spirit 
Oracle calls >w*e»r, * Sacro-fanB , for that it is feen is of his own Nature fenfible in every Part ; he im- 
with a Beauty by facred Perfons, and glides up and mediately feeth and heareth ; he is obnoxious to fuf- 
down pleafantly and gracioufly through the Depths fering by Touch ; being cut afunder, he is pained 
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like folid Bodies; only herein differing from them, 
that other tilings being cut afunder, can by no means,, 
or very hardly be made whole again ; whereas the 
Damon immediately comes together again, as Air 
or Water parted by fome more folid Body. But 
tho’ this Spirit join again in a Moment, at the time 
in which the Difledtion is made ’tis pain’d ; for this 
Reafon they are much afraid of Swords; which they 
who chafe them away knowing, flick up pointed 
Irons or Swords in thole Places where they would 
not have them come, chafing them away by things 
antipathetical to them, as they allure them by 
tilings fympathetical. 

F rom thefe Material Demons, upon /j thole that 
worlhip them, defcend certain fiery Irradiations,, 
like thofe they cafl /ailing Stars, gliding up and; 
down, which thofe mad Perfons term Apparitions of 
God; but there is nothing true, firm, or certain in 
them, but Cheats, like thofe of Jugglers, which the 
common People term Wonders, becaufe they de¬ 
ceive the Eye, • for being removed far from the Bea¬ 
titude of divine Life, and defiitute of intellectual 
Contemplation, they cannot prefignify Futures, but 
all that they fay or Ibew is falfe and not folid ; for 
they know Beings by their Outfides, 

but tl-.at which knoweth Futures particularly, ufeth 
Notions indivifible and not figured. 

S E C T. IV. 

Of the Gods, and Religious Worjhip of the Chaldae- 
ans. 

T N the la ft place, as to the Explication of the 

ChaldaickDoQriae, (efpecially of that part which 
concerns their AJhaphim) it is neceflary we give ac¬ 
count of the Gods of the Chaldeeans, and of their 
Religious Worlhip. 

And tho’ Mr. Selden hath reduced all the Afia- 
tick Gods under the common Name of Syrian in his 
excellent Treatife upon that Subject; yet we lhall 
take notice of fuch only as were proper to AJfyria, 
(whether as being worfliipped no where elfe, or from 
thence brought into Syria and other Countries) con¬ 
ceiving the reft nothing pertinent to the Chaldeeans 
or Babylonians. 

The Religious Worlhip of the Chaldeeans may 
be reduced to three Kinds : The firft, a Worlhip of 
the true God, but after an idolatrous manner : The 
fecond, of Demons, or Spirits: The third, of the 
celeftial Bodies, and Elements. 

CHAP. I. 

Of their idolatrous Worjhip of the true God. • 

’ I H E firft kind of the Chaldaick Worlhip was 
of the true God, tho’ after ar» idolatrous Man- 

* Pfel. de Daemon. « Pfel. in Orac. *3. ‘ Pistmr. Ev 

“ -Aits *vii. a8. " Strom. 6. • Lib. 1. 


ner: The Author of the Chaldaick Summary af¬ 
firms, that they held one Principle of all things , and 
declare that it is one and good. That by this me and 
good they meant the true God, (to whom alone thofe’ 
Attributes belong) may be gathered from h Eufebiut 
who faith, (fpeaking doubtlefs of the Followers of 
Zoroajler) that in the firjl place they conceive God the 
Father and King ought to be ranked ; for this Reafon 
the Delphian. Oracle; attefted by Porphyrius , joins 
them with the Hebrews ; - ■ 

Chaldees and Jews wife only , werjhipping 

Purely a felf-begotten Gad and King. 

But (notwithftanding the Oracle) that this Wor¬ 
lhip, though of the true God, was idolatrous, is be¬ 
yond doubt; fo as to thenj might be applied what 
St. Paul faith of the Romans, When ‘ they knew God 
they glorify'd. him not as God, but k changed the Glo¬ 
ry of the uncorruptible God into an Image made like to 
corruptible Alan. 

The Name arid Image whereby they reprefented : 
the fupreme God was that of Bel, as appears by the 
Prohibition, given by God himfelf, not to call him ; 
fo any more; Thou ' Jhalt call me no linger Baali : 
Bel with the Chaldeeans is the fame as Baal with' 
the Phoenicians, both- derived from the Hebrew Baal, 
Lord ; this Bel of the Babylonians is mentioned by 
the Prophets Ejay and 'Jeremy. They who firft 
tranllated the Eaftern Learning into Greek, for the 
moll part interpret this Bel by the Word 2*vV, Ju¬ 
piter. So Herodotus, Diodorus, Hefychius, ana ci¬ 
thers: Berofus (faith Eufebius) was Prieft of Belus, 
whom they interpret (*U) Jupiter ; the Reafon of 
which feems to be, for that Bel was the chief God 
with the Chaldeeans, as Jupiter with the Greecians, 
who by that Name meant the true God, as the 
Chaldeeans by the other; for to him St. Paul ap¬ 
plies that Hemiftick of Aratus, tv ly yir©■ iQs’s, 
(for we are alfo his Off-fpring) which hath Reference' 
to the firft Verfe, c* A»©- And " up¬ 

on thefe Words of St. Peter , Worjhip ye God, but 
not as the Grecians; Clemens Alexandrinus " obftrves, 
that he faith not, Worjhip not the God whom the Gre¬ 
cians, but as the Grecians ; he changed the manner of 
the Worjhip, but preached not Another God. 

The Temple of this Jupiter Belus at Babylon, is 
exactly deferjbed by Herodotus, an Eye-witnefe, in 
whofe time it was yet extant, thus: The • Gates 
were of Brafs; the Temple itfelf fquare; every Side 
two Furlongs broad. In the midft of the Temple 
there w; 3 a folid Tower (not hollow) of Thicknefi 
and Height of a Stadium ; upon which there was let 
another, and another upon that, and lb on to 
eight: On the Outfide of thefe ware Stain, by 
which to go up every one of them ; in the midft of 
the Stain were Seats for fuch as went tip, tqreft them-, 
’ lelves: 

»ng. I. 4* ‘ Roza. i. ao* .* Verfe *3, * HoC. ii, 16. 
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felves: In the higheft Tower there was another 
Temple (or Chapel) and in it a Bed fumptuouily 
fumim’d, and a Table of Gold ; but neither in thi9 
was there any Statue, nor doth any Perfon lie here 
a^nights except one Woman, a Foreigner, of whom 
the God makes choice above all other, as the Cbal- 
deeans who are Priefts of this God aver: for they. 
fay (tho' I hardly credit it) that the God himfelf 
comes into this Temple , and refts in this Bed : 
There is moreover in this Temple another lower 
Chapel, in which there is a great Statue of Jupiter 
all of Gold, fitting; and befide it a Table and 
Bench all of Gold alfo, infomuch that the Chaldee- 
ans value it at 800 Talents: Likewife without the. 
Chapel there is an Altar of Gold, and another Altar 
very great, upon which are facrificed Sheep of full 
Growth ; for upon that of Gold, it is not lawful to 
(acrifice any but Sucklings: On this greater Altar 
the Chaldteans burn yearly of Frankincenfe to the 
Value of 100000 Talents, in lacrifice to their Gods. 
There was alfo at the lame time in this Temple a 
Statue 1 z Cubits high, of mafiy Gold, which I faw 
r)Ot, but take upon the Report of the Chaldecans ; 
this Statue Darius Son of Hy/iafpes had a great 
Mind to take, but durft not} but his Son Xerxes 
afterwards took it, and flew the Prieft which forbad 
him to flir it: Thus was this Temple built and 
beautified, befide infinite Gifts and Prefcnts. Hither¬ 
to Herodotus. He terms the Priefts of Bolus, Chal¬ 
dee ans ; and R. Maimanides aflerts the Chaldaan 
Idolaters to be the fame with the Prophets of Ba¬ 
al. 

The Feftival of Bel is mentioned, z Kings x. 20. 
his Oracle by Arrian ; the fame which Stephanas 
ftieans, laying. The Chaldeeans had an Oracle 
which was no Ids in Efteem with them, than that at 
Delphi was with the Grecians. 

CHAP. II. 

Worjhip of other Gods , Angels and Damons. 

T HE fecond kind of their religious Worlhip, 
was that of other Gods, Angels and Daemons: 
Next the Cupreine God (laith Eujibius, delivering 
their Opinion) there followed) a Multitude of other 
Gods, Angels and Daemons. Thefe Gods they 
diftinguifhed into ieveral Orders, Intelligibles ; In¬ 
telligible* and Intellectuals j Intellectuals j Fountains ; 
Principles ; Untuned Gods ; Zoned Gods ; Angels and 
Damons. To the Worlhip of theft: belongs what 
we have already delivered concerning their The¬ 
urgy. 


CHAP. III. 

The Chaldxan JVorJhip of the Caeltjlial Bodies. 

' | HE third kind of idolatrous Worlhip ufed by 
the Cltaldeeans and Babylonians was of the Cu- 
leftial Bodies; into which, Maimanides t faith, thev 
fell loon after the Flood ; perhaps occufioncd by 
their continual Addition to Contemplation of them, 
and grounded upon Obfervation of the great Benefits 
communicated to Mankind by their Influence. 

The Levitical Law, in prohibiting this Idolatry, 
lets down the Particulars of it; * Lefi thou lift up thine 
Eyes unto Heaven, and when thou jccjl the Sun, and 
tht Moon, and the Stars, even all the Hoji of Heaven , 
Jhould be driven to worjhip them andferve them. And 
of the Jewijh Idolaters put down by Joftah r (befides 
thofe that burnt Incenfe to Baal, of whom already) 
are reckoned thole that burnt Incenfe to the Sun , 
and to the Moon, and the Planets (or Signs, Maza- 
loth) and to all the Hofl of Heaven. This doubtlels 
they learned of their Neighbours the AJJyrians, on 
whom the Prophet Ezekiel complains that they do¬ 
ted. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Sun. 

'T H E Sun and Moon are firft named and diftin- 
-*■ guiflied from the reft ; with them perhaps this 
Kind of Idolatry began, before it came to be apply’d 
to any of the otherStars; for in the molt ancient men¬ 
tion of it, (which is by Job, a Neighbour to the Cbal- 
dscans') we find thefe two only named : That the 
Chaldcsans ’ efteemed thefe the Principal, is confirmed 
by R. Maimanides, who faith. They ‘ held the rejl of 
the /even Planets to be Gods, but the two Luminaries 
the great ejl. 

But u of thefe (adds Maimonides) they held the Sun 
to be the greatejl God. What he farther relates in 
Confirmation hereof, out of the Books of the Sabce- 
ans concerning Abraham , and the like, was deliver¬ 
ed formerly. Of the Affyrian Idols dedicated to the 
Sun, Macrobius mentions three, Adad, Adonis and 
Jupiter Heliopolites. 

Adad w fignifieth One; this God they adore as 
moll powerful, but they join with him a Goddels 
named Atargates, afcribing to thefe two an ablblute 
Power over all things ; by thefe they mean the Sun 
and the Earth : That hereby they underftand the 
Sun, is manifeft, for the Image of Adad is very fair, 
and hath Beams bending downwards, to (hew that 
the Power of Heaven confifts in the Beams of the 
Sun, lent down upon the Earth. The Image of A- 


* 


r Mor. Kc. I. 3. > Dent. i». 29. 
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targetes hath Beams erefled, to (hew that the Earth 
produceth all things by the Power ot' the Beams fent 
iiom above: Thus Macrcbius. But whereas he 
j'aith that Adad fignifieth One, either he himfelf is 
mirtaken, or his Text depraved, for (as Mr. Selden 
obferves) with the Syrians , and Chaldeeans or Af 
fyrians , Chad, from the Hebrew Achad , fignifieth 
One ; but Adad or Adod which in the Scripture is 
Hhadad , is of a different fpelling; Druftus reads (in 
Macrobius) Hhada , which ftgnifies One in Syriack. 
Of this Idol perhaps is the Prophet Jfaiab to be un- 
derftood, They x that fanliify and purify themfelves af¬ 
ter One in the midji of the Gardens , dedicated to that 
Idol behind the Temple ; Subintelligendum enim Tern- 
plum, pone Templum, faith Jofeph Scaliger. 

Adonis r is derived from Adon, Lord. “ That A- 
“ don is is the Sun (faith Macrobius) is not doubted, 
“ upon view of the Religion of the AJJyrians, with 
whom Venus Arcbitis (now worfhipped by the 
Phoenicians) and Adonis were held in great Vene- 
ration : For the Naturalifts worfhipped the fuperi- 
or Hemifphere of the Earth, in part whereof we 
«* dwell, by the Name of Venus , the inferior they 
“ called Proferpina. Hereupon among the Ajfyrians 
“ or Phoenicians, the Goddefs is introduced mourning, 
“ becaufe the Sun in performing his annual Courfe 
“ pafTeth through the i i Signs of the inferior He- 
“ mifphere ; for of the Signs of the Zodiack, fix are 
“ efteemed fuperior, fix inferior; and when he is in 
“ the inferior, and confequently makes the Day 
“ fhorter, the Goddefs is believ’d to mourn, as if 
“ the Sun were fnatch’d away by Death for a time, 
“ and detained by Proferpina the Goddefs of the infe- 
“ rior Part, and of the Antipodes. Again, they con- 
“ ceive that Adonis is reftor’d to Venus when the 
“ Sun furmounting the fix Stars of the inferior Or- 
“ der begins to illuminate our Hemifphere, and leng- 
“ then the Light and Days.” 

The laft is 'Jupiter 1 Heliopolites: “ The AJJyr't- 
“ ans (faith the fame Author) under the Name of 
“ Jupiter worlhip the Sun (whom they ftile Co si 
“ nKioToKitUu ) with extraordinary Ceremonies: 
“ The Image of this God was taken from a Town 
“ in Egypt, named Heliopolis alfo, at what time Se- 
“ nonius, perhaps the fame as Senepos, reign’d over 
“ the Egyptians. It was brought thither by Oppias 
“ Amballbdor of Delcbois, King of the AJJyrians , 
“ and by the Egyptian Priefts, the chief of whom 
was Par metis ; and having been a long time kept 
“ by the AJJyrians , was afterwards removed to 
“ Heliopolis (in Egypt) ; the Reafon of which, and 
“ why being carry’d out of Egypt it was brought 
“ back into the Place where now it is, and where 
“ it is worlhipped with Rites that are more Ajjyrian 
“ than Egyptian, I forbear to relate, as being no- 
“ thing peitinent to our Purpofe^ . That this Jupi- 


“ ter is the fame with the Sun, appears as well by 
“ their religious Rites, as by the Fafhion of the 
“ Image ; for its being of Gold, (of which Metal 
“ Maimonides deferibes thofe Telefmes to have been 
“ which the Chaldaans made to the Sun) and with* 

« out a Beard, is fufficient Argument hereof. The 
“ Right Hand is lifted up, holding a Whip like a 
“ Charioteer, the Left holds a Thunder-bolt and 
“ fome Ears of Corn; all which denote the confoci- 
“ ate Powers of Jupiter and the Sun. Moreover, 

“ the Religion of thus Temple is excellent for Divi- 
“ nation, which is aferibed to the Power of Apollo , 

“ who is the fame with the Sun : Lik.'wife the Image 
“ of the Heliopolitan God is carried on a Bier, as 
“ the Image of the Gods are carried at the Solemnity 
“ of the Games of the Circenfan Gods: Many No- 
“ bles of that Country follow, their Heads fhaved, 

“ they themfelves pure by a long Chaftity; they are 
“ driven by divine Infpiration, not as they will 
“ themfelves, but whither the God carries them. 
“ This God they confult even abfeat, by fending 
“ Table-books fealed up, and he writes back in or- 
“ der to the Quettions inferted in them: Thus the 
“ Emperor Trajan being to go out of that Country 
“ into Parthia with his Army, at the Requeft of 
** his F riends, zealous in this Religion, who having 
“ had great Experiments in this kind, perfuaded 
** him to enquire concerning the Succefs of his Ex- 
“ pedition, proceeded with Roman Prudence, left 
“ there mi^ht be fome Deceit of Man in it, and firft 
" fent the Table-book fealed up, requiring an An- 
“ fwer in writing: The God commanded Paper to 
“ be brought, and ordered that it fhould be fent to 
“ him blank, to the Aftonifhment of the Priefls. 
“ Trajan received it with Admiration, for that he 
“ alfo had fent a blank Table-book to the God. 
“ Then he took another Table-book, and wrote in 
“ it this Queftion, Whether having finifh’d this War 
“ he fhould return to Rome-, this he fealed up: The 
“ God commanded a Centurial Vine, one of thofe 
“ Gifts that were in the Temple, to be brought,. 
“ and to be cut into two Pieces, and wrapt up in a 
“ Napkin and fent. The Event appeared maniflll 
“ in the Death of Trajan, his Bones being brought 
“ back to Rome: For by the Fragments, the kind 
“ of Relicks (his Bones) by the Token of the Vine, 
“ the future Chance was declared.” Hitherto Ma¬ 
crobius. 

To thefe add Bel, or Belus, a Name tho’ more 
peculiar to the fupreme Deity, yet common to ma¬ 
ny of the Chaldaan Gods, and among others to 
the Sun, as Sorvius witnefleth. In Punick Language 
(faith be) God is named Baal; but amongjl the Afly- 
rians he is called Bel, and * by a certain myjlical Rea¬ 
fon, Saturn, and the Sun. 

.QUA 9* 
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CHAP. V. 

The Chaldaean Worjbip of the Moon. 

T HE Moon was worihipped by the ChaltLtaits 
under many Names, all which are feminine, 
and the greater Part anfwerable to thofe of the Sun 
(laft mention’d;) which feems to confirm what R. 
Maimonides b delivers of them, that they held the (e- 
ven Planets to be Gods and Goddefles, mffle and fe¬ 
male, marry’d to one another. 

Now the Ghaldaram (or rather they who firft tran- 
Ikted the Chaldaick Learning into Greek) among 
other Names applied to the Sun thofe of 'Jupiter and 
A done t ; in like manner did they give to the Moon 
the correfpondent Attributes of Juno and Venus. 

To Juno belong Ada and Belta, for fo interpre¬ 
ted by Hejychius; Q Ada , Juno , with the Babyloni¬ 
ans ; d Belthes , Juno, or Venus. Both which are 
doubtlefs no other than the feminine Names anfwer¬ 
able to A dad and Bel, two Names of the Sun. 
That by Juno Mythologifts fometimes underhand 
the Moon, the learned * Mr. Selden confirms by the 
old Form of Incalation, which the Roman Priefts 
ufed at the Nones of every Month, dies te quinque 
cal* Juno novella (or cavella, Caelefis .) To this Juno 
perhaps may more properly be referred What Julius 
Firmicus applies to the Air : “ The Aflyrrans {faith 
he) aftribcd the Principality of the Elements to the 
Air, the Image whereof they worjhipped, filing it by 
the Name of Juno or Venus the Virgin ; whom the 
Choirs of their Brief s worjhipped with effeminate Vsices 
and Gefures, their Skin fmootbed, and their Habit af- 
ttr the Pajbeon ef fVomen . Thus he ; but that the 
Adrians worihipped the Element of Air is not elfe- 
where eafily found : What he adds concerning their 
immodeft Rites, feems rather of Affinity with thofe 
of Venus, as defcribed by other Authors. 

To Vems (taken for the Moon) belong the Names 
Mylitta and Alilat. They learnt (faith Herodotus, 
fpeaking of the Per fans) of the AJJyrians and Arabi¬ 
ans to facrifiee to Urania: the AJJyrians call Venus 
Mjlitta, the Arabians (or Sabeeans) Alilat. Thus 
Herodotus ; who indeed feems to make this Mylitta 
diftind from the Moon, (of whom he had fpoken a 
little before); but that by Alilat was meant no other, 
is evident from its Etymology from Lail, Night. 
The Ancients (faith Sibal Affemon) among many 
other falfe Gods, ferved one whom they called Ali- 
letb, and affirmed that ffie is the Moon, as being the 
Miftrefi and Queen of the Night. 

CHAP. VI. 

Tbt Chaldaean Worjbip of the Planets. 

T H E reft of the- (even Planets (as * Maimonides 
faith) they held to be Gods alfo. To Saturn , 


whom Diodorus (if the Text be not depraved, which 
I fufpe£t) affirms they held to be the chiefeft of the 
five, they gave the common Name of Bel. Eufebi- 
us, in the 28th Year of Thara, Belus, the firft King 
of the AJJyrians, died ; whom the Affyricms fly led a 
God; others call him Saturn ; and Servitis cited elfe- 
where, 11 in the Punick Language God is named 
Baal ; but among the AJJyrians he is called Bel, and 
by a certain myftical Reat'on, Saturn and the Sun. 

1 Whence Theophilus, Patriarch of Antioch, Some 
worfhip Saturn as a God, and call him Bel and 
Baal ; this is done chiefly by thofe who dwell in the 
Eaftern Climates, not knowing who Saturn is, anJ 
who Belus. 

Some k conceive that the more particular Name of 
this Planet was Chium or Remphan ; of which the 
Prophet Amos, But ye have born the Tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chiun your Images, the Stars of 
your God which ye made to yourfelves: Which Text 
St. Stephen renders thus, 1 Yea, ye took up tbe Taber¬ 
nacle of your God Remphan, Figures which ye made to 
worjbip them ; what is the Hebrew Chiun, the Greek 
renders Remphan. By Chiun Aben Ezra underftamJs 
the Planet Saturn, whom Plautus alfo, as Petitus 
obferves, calls Chiun : Rephan (as Kircher attefts) is 
ufed in the Coptick Language for the fame Planet. 

Of Jupiter (having fpoken already in treating of 
Bel and the Sun, to both which this Name was ap¬ 
plied) there is little more to be faid. 

Mars (as the Author of Chronicm Alexandrmum 
relates) was firft owned as a Deity by the AJJyrians : 
The AJJyrians, faith he, were the firft who did ereit 
a Column to Mars, and adored him as a God. 
They gave him the common Name of Belus, whence 
the Babylonian Belus is by Hifieeus interpreted Z.oc 
lruaJo&, Jupiter Martius. 

But a more particular Name of Mars was that of 
Azizus, under which he was worihipped together 
with Mercury in the Temple of the Sun at EdeJJa, a 
City of Mesopotamia. They who inhabit Ed,ft a 
(faith Julian ) a Region of a long time facred to the 
Sun, place together with him in the Temple Mom¬ 
mies and Azizus. That by Monimus they under- 
ftood Mercury, by Azizus Mars, and that both tbefe 
were AfleiTors to the Sun, Julian acknowledgeth to 
have learned of his Mailer Jamblicus. 

Some m there are who refer the Idol Negal (brought 
by the Samaritans out of Ajjyria) to this Planet; for 
the Rabbies fancy this Idol to have been in the Form 
of a Cock. Now the Cock being " facred to Mars, 
and ftiled his Bird in regard of his Courage, 0 hence 
they infer that Mars was reprefented under that 
Form, as Venus under that of the Hen, by the Idol 
Succotb Benoth. 

Venus was worihipped by the AJJyrians and Chal¬ 
deans under many Names: Three of which we 
S H 2 find 
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find in Hefychius \ the firft Belthes (or rather Belt a) 
which he interprets Juno and Venus. This was a 
Name common to the Moon alfo, and fpoken of 
formerly. 

The next, Delephat, a Name more appropriate to 
Venus than the former, as appears by its Etymology 
from the Syriack word Delpha, Coition. 

The laft, Myleta , as Hefychius reads, who adds, 
the Afjyrians (fo called) Urania. Herodotus writes it 
Mylitta: They learned (faith he, fpeaking of the 
Per fans) from the Ajfyrians and Arabians to facrifice 
' r -The Ajfyrians call Venus Mylitta, the 


Neighbour in the Teeth , becaufejbe was not fo worthi¬ 
ly reputed, nor her Cord broken. 

To thefe add * Succoth benoth , an Idol made by 
the Men of Babylon ; the Signification of the Wotd 
being the Tents of the Daughters. Some conceive 
that hereby were meant thofe Tents or Partitions by 
Cords defcribed by Herodotus , in which the Women 
late to perform the Rites of Venus Mylitta-, Venus 
being, as*Mr. Selden is of Opinion, derived from 
Benoth : But from the Words of the facred Text it 
is manifeft, that by Succoth Benojb was meant rather 
Idol, than Temple or Tents. The Rabbies fan- 


Arabians Alilat. OTwhich two Names, tho YAlilat cy it to have been in Form of a Hen and Chickens; 
(as was oblerved heretofore) was given to the Moon ' for as they called a Hen Succus, that is, covering ; 
alfo ; yet that of Mylitta feems peculiar to Venus , it fo they called Hens Succoth, as brooding and cover- 
beinf no other (as Scatiger obferves) than the plain ing; and Benojh they interpreted her Chickens, which 
Svriack word Mylidtha, generative or prolifick : fhe ufeth to cover with her Wings. Whence Kir- 
Vrnus Genetrix. With this Etymology well fuitthe cher expounds it of Venus Mylitta. 

Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus Herodo¬ 
tus p : “ The Babylonians have one abominable Law ; 

« Every Woman of that Country muft once in her 
“ Life fit in the Temple of Venus, and accompany 
“ with a Stranger. Some of the richer Sort difdain- 
“ ing to affociate themfelves with the reft of ordina- O R were the Planets only, but the Signs, and 

“ ry equality, are carry’d thither in covered Chari- **■ ^ all the reft of the Stars, efteemed Gods by the 
“ ots, and ftand before the Temple, a Train of Chaldttans -, for they burnt Incen fe ’ to the Maza- 
“ Attendants coming after them: the greater Part loth, and to all the refl of the Hof of Heaven. Ma¬ 
os do in this manner. There are Women fitting in a ial is a Star: they called the Signs the twelve Ma¬ 
os the 'Temple of Venus crowned with Garlands of laloth ; the Zodiack the Circle Mazaloth ; and fome- 
Flowers, fome coming, others going. There times changing ”1 into t, Mazaroth-, the Septuagint 
“ are alio feveral Paflages diftinguifhed by Cords, renders it which Suidas interprets the Con- 

«< which guide the Strangers to the Women ; of /legations, called £>■</>«, Signs. This agrees with 
“ whom they made choice as they beft like. No ~ 

“ Woman being once fet there returns home, un- 
“ til fome Stranger have cart Money in her Lap, 


« and taking her aftde, lain with her. TheStran- of the Zodiack. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the other Stars. 


what Diodorus 1 reports of the Chaldtcans, that they 
held the principal Gods to be Twelve, to each of 
which they attributed a Month, and one of the Signs 


« ger who oilers this Money muft fay, I invoke the 
1 Goddels Mylitta for thee ; the Ajfyrians call Venus 
‘ Mylitta ; the Money fhe muft not refufe what- 
‘ ever it be, for it is facred : Neither may the Wo- 
‘ man deny any Man, but muft follow him that 
1 firft offers her Money, without any Choice on her 
« Part. As foon as fhe has lain with him, and 


That they w or (hipped the reft of the fixed Stars 
is Gods alfo, is imply’d by the facred Text laft ci¬ 
ted, which adds, and to all the Hof of Heaven ; and 
is more exprefsly aflerted (among others) by Diodo¬ 
rus % who in his Account of their Doctrine affirms, 
that as they called the Planets Interpreters , fo of the 

I_ ___ _ __ _ _ _ _ y _ other Stars, they called fome the Judges of all things, 

‘ performed the Rites of the Goddefs, fhe returns others confihary Gods as we (hall fbew more parti- 
“ home, nor from thenceforward can be allured by cularly, when we come to fpeak of their Aftrology : 
“ any Pi ice whatfoever. Such as are handfome are Neither is it to be doubted, but that as they owned 
u the footie(k Jifmifs’d j but the deformed are forced fome of the fixed Stars by thefe com mon Titles of 
“ to flay longer before they can fatisfy the Law ; Dignity, Judges and Caunfellors ; fo to the principal 
“ Sometimes it happens that they attend a whole of them they attributed particular Names and Idols, 
“ Year, or two, or three in Expectation.” Hi- as well as to the Planets. And fince the CbaJdaick 
thertu Herodotus-, of which Cuftom fome interpret Polytheifni was not (like that of the Greeks) founded 
the Words of the Prophet Baruch concerning the upon an imaginary Mythology* (tho* later Writers 
Chaldaan Women, The If omen fit in the Ways gird- treat of it after the fame mat^n^but had reference 
t ,l (or rather furrounded, nfas^/dtiou %'ix) -with to the celeftial Bodies, which they worfhipped un- 
Rujhes and burnt Straw; and if one of them be drawn tier feveral Names and Idols ; it is no lefs probable 
away and lie with J'ucb as come by, Jhe cafeth her than confonant to the Chaldaick DoCtrine, that thoTe 

other 
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other AJfyrian Idols, (A/him, Nibhax, Tartak, Adram- 
mdek, Anammelek, Nifroch) mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
ture, were of the fame Kind with the reft, and be¬ 
longed to feveral other of the Stars: But this Con¬ 
jecture is not ealily evinced, in regard that there is 
little extant of thofe Idols more than the bare men¬ 
tion of their Names. 


“ inferior Hemifphere of the Earth they called Pro- 
“ ferphta." More of this Mythology, rather Phoe¬ 
nician than Afjyrian, and perhaps more Grecian than 
either, fee in Macrobius. Thus much Concerning 
the Dodrine of the Chaldeeans. 


chap. vin. 

Of Fire. 

T HERE are who reckon the Elements among 
the Gods which the Chaldceam worfhipped : 
That they had a particular Devotion to the Fire, is 
certain; by it, as fome conceive, they reprefented 
the fupreme God ; as others, the Sun ; the Ground 
of which Analogy we deliver’d formerly. 

Concerning this Idolatry of the Chaldceam , there 
is a memorable Paffage related by w Rufinus. “ The 
“ Chaldceam, in the Time of Conjlantine the Great, 
“ travelled all over the Earth, to fhew all Men that 
“ their God excelled all other Gods, for they de- 
“ ftroyed all the Statues of other Gods by their Fire. 
“ At length coming into Egypt, and making this 
" Challenge, the Egyptian Priefts brought forth a 
" large Statue of Nilus, filling it with Water, and 
“ flopping up the Holes it had (which were many) 
“ with Wax, fo artificially, that it kept in the 
“ Water, but could not hold out againft the Fire.” 
Suidas x relates this fomething differently, as perform¬ 
ed by a Prieft of Canopus, who taking off the Head 
of an old Statue, put it upon a Water-pot, which 
(Hopping the Holes with Wax) he painted over, and 
let up in the room of Canopus. “ The Chaldceam 
began the Conteft with much rejoycing, and put 
“ Fire round about the Statue ; the Wax melted, 
“ the Holes opened, the Water gufhing forth put 
“ out the Fire, and the Chaldceam were laughed at 
** for their God.” 


The Second Book 
Of the Perfians. 

13 Eyond Chaldcea, to the South, on one Hand lies 
Perfia ; on the other, Arabia. Philofophy (or 
Learning) was communicated to both thefe Countries 
by their Neighbours the Chaldceam. Zoroafier, faith 
* Plutarch, inftituted Magick among the Chaldceam , 
in Imitation of whom the Perfians had theirs alfo. 
Perfia is the mofl confiderable Kingdom of Afia ; 
bounded, on the North, by Media ; on the Eaft, by 
Cilicia ; on the Weft, by Sufiana ; on the South, by 
Part of the Perfian Gulf. 


The Sixteenth Part. 

The Perfian Philqjophers , their Setts and 
Injlitutions. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Perfian Philofophers. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Perfian Zoroafler, Infiitutor tf Philofophy 
among the Perfians. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the Air and Earth. 

O F the Air thus y Julius Firmicus: “ The Affy- 
“ rians aferibed the Principality of the Elements 
“ to the Air, the Image whereof they worfhipped, 
“ flilingit by the Name Venus the Virgin whom 
“ the Choirs of their Priefts worfhipped with effemi- 
“ nate Voices and Geftures, their Skins fmoothed, 
“ and their Habit after the Fafhion of Women.” 

As for the Earth, * Macrobius faith, “ They 
“ worfhipped the fuperior Hemifphere of it, in Part 
** whereof we dwell, by the Name of Venus-, the 


T H E Perfian Learning is generally acknow¬ 
ledged to have been inftituted by Zarades , 
Zaradujfit , or Zoroafler : But this Name, 
(as we obferved formerly) feems to have been com¬ 
monly attributed to fuch Perfons as were eminently 
learned. Who therefore this Zoroafler was, or “ a- 1 
bout what Time he lived, is uncertain. c Laertius 
ftiies him a Perfian ; d Clemens Alexandrinus, a 
Mede ; 1 Suidas, a Perfo-Mede : Whence it may be 
argued, that he was not of fo great Antiquity as 
moft Authors conceive. For we find the word Per¬ 
fian no where ufed before the Prophet Ezekiel ; nei¬ 
ther did it come to be of any Note until the Time of 
Cyrus. The later Perfians, faith 1 Agathias, affirm, 
he 
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lie lived under Hyjiafpes ; but Amply, without any 
Addition ; fo as it is much to be doubted, nor can it 
be certainly known, whether this Hyjiafpes were the 
Father of Darius, or fome other. Hyjiafpes the 
Father of Darius was contemporary with Cyrus ; 
neither doth it appear that the Perfian Zoroajier lived 
much, earlier. 

But at what Time foever he lived, faith * Aga- 
thias, he was the Author and Introducer of Magical 
Religion among the Perjians , and changing their 
old Form of facred Rites, he introduced feveral Opi¬ 
nions. So likewife k the Arabick Hiftoriographer ; 
Zaradujfit not fir ft inftituted, but reformed the Reli¬ 
gion of the Perftans and Magi, it being divided into 
many Se£ts. 

A fabulous Tradition of the Occafion and Man-* 
ner thereof, related by the Perftans themfelves, re¬ 
ceive from 1 Dion Chryfo/iom : “ They fay, that 
« through Love of Wifdom and Juftice he withdrew 
« himfelf from Men, and lived alone in a certain 
« Mountain: That afterwardsleaving the Mountain, 
« a great Fire coining from above, did continually 
“ burn about him; that hereupon the King, toge- 
«' ther with the Nobleft of the Perftans came nigh 
“ him, intending to pray to God ; that he came out 
“ of the Fire unharmed, appeared propitioufly, bid- 
“ ding them be of good Cheer,, and offered certain 
« Sacrifices, as if God had come along with him in- 
“ to that Place; that from thenceforward he conver¬ 
ts fed not with all Men, but with fudr only as were 
“ naturally moft addidted to Truth, and capable of 
« the Knowledge of the Gods, whom the Perftans 
“ called Magi.” 

To this Perftan Zoroajier k Suidas aferibes. Of 
Nature, four Books j Of Precious Stones, one; A- 
Jirofcopick Apotelefmes, five. Eufebius ', A Sacred Col- 
ledlion of Perftcks, which by the Fragments he cites, 
feems to have treated of the Perftan Religion. Thefe 
fome attribute to the Chaldeean Zoroafhr ; others, 
to fome other, nor any with greater Certainty than 
the reft. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Hyftafpes, as a great Improver of the Perfian 
Learning. 

T HE D’oflrine of the Perfian Magi was much 
augmented by Hyjiafpes. He was (according 
to ra Herodotus ) of Achamenia, a Region of Pcr/ia, 
Son of Arfames , or, (as other Editions) Arfafes-, he 
lived in the Time of Cyrus, whole Dream concern¬ 
ing Darius, the eldeft Son of Hfiafpes, prognofti- 
cating his being King of Pcrfta, together with the 
Dilcourfe betwixt Cyrus and Hyjiafpes concerning it, 
is related by n Herodotus. Darius, the Son of this Hy- 
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Jiafpes, was born in the 4165th Tear of the Julian 
Period, and was almoft twenty Years old a little be¬ 
fore Cyrus died. About the fame time alfo 0 Hyjiaf¬ 
pes and Aduftns joining together,, conquer’d all Phry¬ 
gia bordering upon tlie Hellespont,, and taking die 
King thereof, brought him Prifoner to Cyrus. 

Hyjiafpes was (as p Ammianus Marcellinus affirms) 
a moft wife Perfon ; who adds, that boldly penetra¬ 
ting into the inner Parts of the upper India, he came 
to a woody Defart, wbofe calm Silence was poflef- 
fed by thofe high Wits the Bracbmans. Of thefe he 
learnt the difeordant Concord of the Motions of the 
Stars, and- of Hfcaveiii, and of pure Rites of Sacrifi¬ 
ces; which, returning into Perfia, he contributed-as 
an Addition and Complement to Magick. 

CHAP. IIL 

Of Ofthanes, who firfi introduced the Perfian Learn¬ 
ing into Greece. 

T H E Perfian Learning, (as q Pliny affirms) was 
firft communicated to the Grecians by OJiha- 
nes. The firft, faith he, that I find to have com¬ 
mented on this Art (Magick) is Ojih'anes, who ac¬ 
companied Xerxes , King of the Perftans, in the War 
which he made upon Greece: Xerxes fet out from 
Sufa upon this Expedition in the Beginning of the 
fourth Year of the 74th Olympiad; though Diodorus 
Siculus, confounding the Tranfaflions of two Years 
in one, relates this done in the firft Year of the O- 
lympiad following. ' Herodotus affirms, that this 
Provifion was in making the three whole Years be¬ 
fore this Year ; but with a Note premifed in the pre¬ 
cedent Chapter, which cannot cortfift with the exad! 
Courfe of the Times. For, ftirh he, from the fub- 
duing of Egypt, he was ftrll four Years in gathering 
an Army, and in making his Preparations; and in 
the Beginning of the fifth Year he began to march 
with a hug;e Army : for indeed he fet out from Sufa 
in the Beginning of the fifth Year, not from his fiib- 
duing of Egypt , but from his coming to the Crown. 
So that both * fuJHnautof Prvgus, and Oroftus fol¬ 
lowing him, do unadvifedly attribute five Years j 
but moft abfurdly doth Julianus , in-his firft Oration 
of the Praifes of Conjiantine, fay that he was ten 
Years in making this Preparation. But more inge¬ 
nuous than all thofe (yet not over exquifite in his 
Account) is r Libanius, where he faith, that between 
Darius and Xerxes there was ten Years time fpent in 
making this Preparation again!! Greece ; fince we have 
formerly lhewed out of Plato, that from the Fight at 
Marathon, to the Fight of Salarkis , which was 
fought in the firft Year of the 75th Olympiad (almoft 
a full Year after Xerxes his fetting out from Sufa ) 
there were only ten Years run out. 
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Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plato, 
who were precedent in time to Ojlbanes , and in their 
Xravels converfed with the Perfian Magi, were not 
fully acquainted with the Depth of their Sciences, or 
elfe being more referved forbore to communicate 
them, otherwife than as intermingled with thofe 
which they appropriated to themfelves. 

“ Pliny adds, that Ojlhanes , whilft he accompani¬ 
ed Xarxts into Greece , fcattered the Seeds as it were 
of his portentous Art( Magick) wherewith he inferred 
the World, all the World whither (be ver he went; 
and 'tis certain, that this Ojlhanes chiefly made the 
Grattans not defirous, but mad after his Art. 
Thus Pliny, alluding to Gettiek Magick, of which 
the Author of the * Treatife putyinow, aflerts the 
Magi to have been wholly ignorant. And 1 Amobi- 
us affords him a better Character; That he waschief 
of the Magi, both for Eloquence and Abtion ; that 
he made Addrefs to the true God with due Venerati¬ 
on ; that he knew the Angels did wait upon the true 
God, and the like. 

By Ojlbanes (as we (aid) the Perfian Learning was 
brought into Greece, and therefore we (had not pro¬ 
ceed farther in our Enquiry after the Profcffors of it 
among the Perfians. 


SECT. II. 

The In/litulion, and Se£ls af the Perfians. 
CHAP. I. 

The Perfian Magi their Injlitutien. 

ALL Profedbrs of Learning among the Perfians 
** were termed Magi. * Laertius ; It is faid that 
Philolophy had its Original from the Barbarians, 
fince among the Perfians were Magi j among the 
Babylonians, or AJ/yrians, the Chaldaans ; and Gym- 
nefophjfis among the Indians-, among the Celt a and 
Gallata, where thole who were called the Druids, 
or Seninothei, as Arijlotle, in his Treatife Magicum, 
and Sotion, in the 23d Chap, of his Succeffion, af¬ 
firms : Hence * Suidas, Magi among the Perfians 
were Philofophi and Philothei. But their principal 
Study and Employment confiding in Theology and 
religious Rites, Magus is more frequently interpreted 
a Priejl. Among the Perfians, faith Porphyrias, 
thofe wife Perfons who were employed about the 
Divinity, and ferved him, were called Magi j this 
is the Signification of Magus in their Dialed. Ar.d 
b Apuleius, Magus in the Perfian Language fignifieth 
the fame as Priejl in ours. Hefychius, A Worfhip- 

■ Loc. cit. * Laertius procMBi 1 Coat. (cat. 

* Salmaf. de Helleo- p. 368. ; Amirnan. Marcellw- L 23. 


per of God, and a TheologJI, and a Priejl, is by the 
Perjians ftyled Magus. 

Some conceive they were fb termed by Zoroajler, 
at their firft Inftitution. c Suidas-, Zoroajler the 
Perfo-Mede, who firft began the Name of Magi ce- 
kbrious among them. d Others derive the Word 
from Mog, a Sirname of Zoroajler , or from Mije 
Gujb, one that hath Jhort ears, affirming that Zoroa¬ 
jler was fuch. 

The Author of the Arabick Hiftory relates, that 
the Religion of the Perfians being before Zoroajler ’s 
Time divided into many Se&s, he reformed it ; Aga- 
thius, that he changed their old Form of facred Rites, 
and introduced many new Opinions, and was the 
Author and Introducer of Magical Religion among 
the Perfians. 

• The Magi delivered their Learning fucceffively 
m their Families from one Age to another j whence, 
after the Succeffion of many Ages, at this prefent, 
faith Ammianus Marctllinus, a multitude, fprung 
from one and the fame Race, is dedicated to the 
Rites and Worfhip of the Gods. For, increafing. 
by degrees, they grew at laft to the Largenefs and 
Name of a compleat Nation, dwelling in Towns not 
fortified with any Walls, and, being permitted to 
ufe their own Laws, they were honoured in refpebt 
of their Religion. 

The Country of the Magi in Perfia is mentioned 
by 1 Clemens Alexandrinus, who takes notice of three 
wonderful Mountains in it. And Solinus mentions, 
as belonging to them, the City Pafargada. Suidas 
and Cedrenus call them Magujfirans, and affirm, 
that they were called Magog by thofe of their own 
Country. 

So great was the Efteem which the Magi had a- 
mong the Perfians, that Cicero faith, the Kings of 
Perfia, before they undertook the Government, 
were always initiated in the Sacred Myfteries of the 
Magii which * Plato deferibes thus: ** At fourteen 
“ Years old they whom they call the Royal Pseda- 
“ gogues take Charge of the Youth. Thefe are 
“ four Men chofen out of the mod excellent of the 
** Perjians, in the Prime of their Age. The mod 
M wife, the moft juft, the mod temperate , and the 
" moft valiant. The firft of thefe teacheth him. 
“ the Magick of Zoroajler the Son of Horomafes, 
“ (this is the Service of the Gods) and teacheth him 
“ alfo the Royal Inftitutions.” Dion. Chryfojlom 
“ faith, that “ the Magi were admitted to the 
“ King’s Councils, and were AflelTors with him in 
“ Judicature, as being well acquainted with the Na- 
“ tures of things, and knowing after what manner 
“ the Gods are to be ferved.” “ All publick Af- 
“ fairs (faith Agathias) were managed by their Di- 
** region and Advice. They adjudged Rewards or 
“ Punilh- 

' Proem. • lavcceMag. * Apolog. 1. «lsZor> 

s. 6. J Strom. 6. * Alcib. 
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“ Punilhments."’ Dion elfewhere relates, that Cam- 
lyfe. r, upon his Expedition into jEgypt, refign’d the 
Government of the Perfians into the hands of the 
h Confiantius ManaJJes ftiles them the Guar- 


Magi 

dians of the Royal Palaces; and Pliny, fpeaking of 
Mngick , faith, It grew up at laft to fo great height, 
that even at this Day it is exceeding prcva'ent with 
many Nations, and in tile Eaft it beareth Sway over 

e King of Kings. King of Kings was the proper any Method ; yet, 


The Seventh Part. 
The Doctrine of the Perfians. 


Title of the Perfian Monarch. 

CHAP. II. 

The Seels, D if ip line and Manners of the Magi. 

TfUhulus, ' who wrote the Hiflory of Mytbra in 
*— J many Volumes, affirms, that amongft the 
Perfians there were three kinds of Magi : the firft, 
who were the moll learned and eloquent of them, 
did eat no other Food but Meal and Oil. Thus Eu- 
bulus cited by St. Hierom. More of the Diftin&ion 
of the Magi into three Se£b we meet not elfewhere ; 
but, probably, it had reference (as among the Chal- 
desans) to their feveral Studies; of which hereafter. 


eftrine and Opinions, is Co little and fo imperfedt, 
as it will not eaftly admit of being knit together by 
yet, in regard of the near Affinity 
their Learning is conceived to have had with the 
Chaldeeans , we {hall obferve the fame Courfe in col¬ 
lecting and digefting the few Remains of it: Fir/t, to 
alledgc what concerns their Theology and Phyfick; 
next their Arts of Divination; Thirdly, their ReliV 
gious Worlhip and Rites, particularly termed Ma- 
gick; and Laftly, to give a Catalogue of all their 
Gods. 

CHAP. I. 

Theology and Phyfick. 


nPHat the Perfian Magi were not unacquainted 
with Theology and Phyfick, is confirm’d by 

M tSX’JSS*? Egg's. 


T rcatife of Magick cited by Laertius , relate of the 
Magi , that they renounce rich Attire, and to wear 
Gold. Their Rayment is white upon occafion, 
their Beds the Ground, their Food nothing but 
Herbs, Cheefe, and Bread; inftead of a Staff they 


firms, they difeourfed concerning the Subflance and 
Generation of the Gods; and > Dion Chryfojlom ; 
that they were skilful in Natures. 

Zoroajicr the Magus in his lacred Collection of 


1 Cant 


id oread; mitead ot a otatt tney Phyficks p aith exprefl “, thus . « God hath the Head 
the top whereof they put their „ a Hawk; h P is ^ firft I ncorruptib]e , Eterna , 


is occafion ferved they did 
They had one of their Society chief among ’em, 
called by Zozoinene, the Prince of the Magi. 

1 Their chief Employment was religious Worlhip, 
they being conceived to be the only Perfons whofe 
Prayers the Gods will hear. 

m They made Difcourfes concerning Juftice, and 
e{teemed it impious to burn the Bodies of the Dead, 
and lawful to lie with a Mother or a Daughter, as 
Soli on in his 23d Book. 

n Herodotus faith they differ, as from others, fo 

fjom ,h. PrUJl, ind*, :thrt.polte, 

S 3 «•“ “ “iL« «» Sun (who in ,J» 

Language is called Cyrus.) Mythra made himfelf 


of a Hawk: he is the firft Incorruptible, Eternal, 
Unbegotten, Indivifible, moft like himfelf, the 
” Charioteer of every Good, one that cannot be bri- 
“ bed: the belt of things Good; the wifeft of things 
“ Wife:- Moreover, he is the Father of Equity and 
“ Juftice: Self-taught, Natural, and PerfedJ, and 
“ Wife, and the foie Inventor of Sacred Nature.” 

r Plutarch relates of ’Z.oroajler , that he divided all 
things into three kinds. Over the firft kind he con¬ 
ceived Horomazes to be Prefident, the fame whom 
the Oracles call the Father. Over the laft, Arimanes ; 
r the middle kind, Mythra, whom the Oracles 


crifices, whereas the Magi, with their own Hands, 
kill any thing, except a Man and a Dog; yea they 
efteem it a great Exploit, if they have killed very 
many Ants, or Serpents, or other creeping or {lying 

thing: 


twice as big (as the Sun) who was next to Horoma- 
zcs. To which thefe Platonick Aflertions are corre- 
fpondent. That all things are about the King of all, 
and that all things are for him. That he is the 
Caufe of all good things. The fecond is employed 
about the fecondary things. The third is employed 
about the third kind of things. The three Parts into 
which Zero after and Plato divided all things, are 
thefe; the firft is Eternal; the fecond had a begin¬ 
ning 


f Pletho in Orac, ad Hu. 


' Lam. pro (Ml. 
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ning in Time, but is Eternal; the third is Corrup¬ 
tible. Thus Pletho citing Plutarch, whofe own 
Words are thefe: 

“ * Some are of Opinion there are two Gods, one 
“ oppoftte in Operation to the other; one, work- 
“ ing good, the other ill. Others call him who is 
“ the good, God ; the bad. Daemon. Of this Opi- 
“ nion was Zoroajler the Magus , whom they re- 
“ port to have preceded the Trojan War 5000 

years. This Zoroajler declared the Names of the 
“ good to be Oromaz.es j of the bad, Arimanius ; 

“ adding, that, of fenfible things, the one did moft 
“ refemble Light and Knowledge, the other Dark- 
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CHAP. II. 

Arts of Divination. 


A. Mong the other Parts of the Perfeans Learning, 
"I 1 , are £ o be reckon’d their Arts of Divination and 
Predi<£tion, which w Laertius affirms were pradtifed 
by the Magi. x Cicero adds, that they aflembled in 
[Fana) in Temples or confecrated Places, to confuit 
about Divination. 

Hence y Strabo faith, that, by the Ar.cients, Divi- 
were much efteemed, fuch as among the Per- 


reicmurc <uiu rvnowjeoge, me otner uark- r > 7- ’ •- - b 

nefs and Ignorance. Wherefore the Perfians call J ' anS ' Were the a , nd Necromancers, and Le- 

XS...L _iT-hj;.... ti_ canomancers. and Hvdromancers. * A?.r,n„ thnt 


canomancers, and Hydromancers. 2 /Elian, that 
the Wifdom of the Perfian Magi, befides all other 
things which it was lawful for them to know, did 
confift alfo in Divination. And 1 Lucian ftylesthe 
Magi a kind of Perfons skilful in Divination, and 
dedicated to the Gods. Of their Divination s Cicero 
»n In (lanee concerning Cyrus. c /Elian, 
concerning Ochus. 

“ for, of Plants, they hold that fome belong to "the p Y°? S °^ er kinda Divination, * Velleius 
“ good God, others to the ill Daemon ; and that of futZZ™ tITY^ YY by ?fr mY ° f 


6 Mythra the Mediator. He further taught, that, __ 
‘ one, we ought to offer Votives and gratulatory 
‘ Sacrifices, to the other, averruncative and difmal 
‘ Oblations. For, pounding a certain Herb, call- 
‘ ed Omoni, in a Mortar, they invoke Hades and 
‘ Darknefs, then mixing it with the Blood of 
‘ flain Wolf, they carry it forth and thi 
‘ a Place where the Beams of the Sun < 


“ Animals, fome, as Dogs, Birds, and Porcupines, 
“ belong to the good, the Aquatile to the bad; for 
“ which reafon they efteem him bleffed who killed 
“ moft of that kind. 


the Body. They feem to have been skilful likewife 
in Aftrology j for c Suidas aferibeth to the Perfian 
Zoroajler five Books of Ajlrofcopick Apotelefmcs. That 
they were alfo consulted concerning the Prefignifi- 


They likewife relate many fabulous things “Y ofPr <£'g ies > « manifeft from the Relation of 
ernine the Gods ; of which kind is this I will ^ alersus Maxsmus, concern.ng that which hap- 


“ concerning the Gods j of which kind is this I will 
“ alledge. That Or amazes was produc’d of pureft 
“ Light, Arimanes of Darknefs, and that thefe two 
« war againft one another j That Oromaz.es made 
** fix Gods ; The firft, of Benevolence j the fecond 
“ of Truth ; the third of Equity } the reft of Wif- 
“ dom. Riches, and Pleafure, which good Things 
“ are attendant upon the Maker: That then Oro- 
“ mazes tripled himfelf, and removed himfelf lb far 
“ from the Sun, as the Sun is diftant from the 
“ Earth, and adorned the Heaven with Stars, ap- 
“ pointed one the Dog-ftar, as Guardian and Watch 
“ for the reft : That he made twenty-four other 
“ Gods, and put them in an Egg, and that Arima- 
“ nius having made as many more, they broke the 
“ Egg- Whence it comes, that Good is inter- 
“ mingled with 111. That the fatal Time ap- 
proacheth, in which thefe lhall be deftroyed by 


pened to Xerxes. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the religious Rites , or Magick of the Perfians, 


*T'H E chief Science and Employment of the Per- 
A fian Magi 5 was termed Magick , from the Pro- 
feflors, Magi, and is defined by Plato , 1 the Ser¬ 
vice of the Gods, called alfo Mavr»- ir/a. The 
Magi, faith 8 Laertius, are employed in the Sen its 
of the Gods, and about facrificing and praying, as 
being the only Perfons whom the Gods wi.’l hear. 
So h Dion Chryfojlom ; The Perfians call them Magi, 
who are skilful in the Worlhip of the Gods ; not 
like the Greeks, who, ignorant of the Meaning of 

r _, .. .. .the Word, call them fo who were skilful in Goe- 

Famine and Peftilence, and Arimanius utterly 5' ck Magick ; of which, that the P.rfian Magi were 
deftroyed, and the Earth made even and fmooth: >g n °rant, 1 Laertius alledgeth the Teftimonies of 
" ” 1 T ' ’ — - Ariflotle, in his Treatife entituled Magick, and Di- 

non in the firft Book of his Hillories. 

As concerning their religious Rites, k Herodotus 
and 1 Strabo affirm, that they had no Temples, Al¬ 
tars, or Images, but did impute it to Madnefs in fucii 


“ There lhall be one Life and one City (or com- 
“ mon Society) of all Men living, and one Lan- 
« guage.” 
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as had ; the Reafon whereof, ra Herodotus conceives 
to have been, for that they did not believe as the 
Grecians, that the Gods were " of human Form ; or 
as ° Cicero, for that they conceived the Gods, to 
whom the whole World was but a Temple or 
Houfe, could not be (hut up within Walls; upon 
which Ground the Magi perfuaded Xerxes to burn 
the Grecian Temples. 

But Strabo frequently elfewhere mentions Tem¬ 
ples, Altars, and Images ; whence it may be argued, 
either that in the time of Herodotus they had not 
any, and that Strabo, in affirming the fame, with 
Herodotus, is to be underftood only of their primitive 
Inftitution, which when the Macedonians afterwards 
conquered them, became corrupted with Grecian 
Rites ; or that there were different Sedls among 
them from the Beginning ; whereof fome allowed 
Altars, Images, Temples, others diiallow’d them. 

Herodotus and Strabo further add, that they facri- 
ficed in high Places. Their Rites and Sacrifices Hero¬ 
dotus deferibes thus : “ When they go about to facri- 
“ fice, they neither erect an Altar, nor kindle Fire, 
“ nor ufe Libation, nor Flutes, nor Garlands, nor 
“ Cakes ; but when any Man intends to facrifice to 
“ one of thefe Gods, he drives the Vi&im to a 
“ clean Place, and invocates that God ; his Tyara 
“ being crown’d with Myrtle ;’tis not lawful for 
“ him who facrificeth to pray for good things for 
“ hiinfclf alone, but he mufi pray for all Perftans in 
“ general ; and in particular for the King : for in 
“ praying for all Perjians , lie includes himfelf. 
“ Having cut the ViiStim into little Pieces, he boils 
“ the Flcfh, and fbewing foft Herbs, efpecially 
“ Trifoly , he lays the Flcfh on them ; the Magus 
“ Handing by, lings a theogonal Hymn ; for this 
“ they conceive to be a powerful Incantation. 

“ Without a Magus it is not lawful for them to fa- 
“ crifice. Soon after, he who facrificeth, takes 
“ the Flefh, and difpofeth of it as he pleafeth.” 

p Strabo adds, “ that when the Magus who de- 
“ cla.c* the Sacrifice, hath difiributed the Pieces of 
“ Flelh, every one taking his Piece, they depart 
“ home ; leaving no Part for the Gods ; for they 
“ fay the Gods require nothing but the Soul of the 
“ Victim : Yet fome (it is laid) lay Part of the Fat 
“ upon the Fire.” 

CHAP. IV. 

The Gods of the Perfians. 

T JRrodotus and Strabo r reckon the Gods of the 
J- -* Perfians thus: Jupiter, the Sun, the Moon , 
Venus, the Fire, the Earth, the Winds, the Water. 
Laertius' not fo fully, the Fire , the Earth, and not 
the Water. 

- Loc. cit. ■ Dc leg. 2. C. II. • i t- , 

• Proam. • Luc. cit. * Ib ; d. w Oeconom. 

» Jnbukcut. • Gregor. Nai. * Lib. I. 


By Jupiter, as * Herodotus and Strabo affirm, they 
underftood the whole Circuit of Heaven. Agathias 
adds, that they worlhipped Jupiter under the Name 
of Bel ; which fiificiently argues they derived this 
God from the Chaldaans. 

To the Sun (as both “ Herodotus and Strabo wit- 
nefs) they facrificed. Strabo adds, that they called 
him Mithra. This was the greateft of their Gods, 
as Cyrus (introduced by w Xenophon) acknowledged, 
fwearing by him. Hefychius likewife affirms it was 
the greateft of their Gods, and that the greateft Oath 
which the King himfelf took was by Mithra. 

They reprefented him with the Face of a Lion, 
in a Perfian Habit, with a Tiara, holding with both 
Hands a Bull by the Horns, which feemed to ftrive 
to get from him ; fignifying, that the Moon begins 
to'receive her Light from him when flic leaves him. 

31 Zoroafier firft among the Perjians (as Eubulus 
affirms, who wrote many Volumes of the Hiftory 
of Mithra ) did confecrate a natural Cave, in the 
Mountains next Perfia, in Honour of Mithra, the 
King and Father of all ; fignifying by this Cave the 
World framed by Mithra ; by the other things dif- 
pofed within it, in fit Diftances, the Elements and 
Quarters of the World. The Cave of Mithra is 
mentioned by many others. 

In the Mithrean Rites (for fo Lampridius terms 
them) Cel/us (cited by y Origen) faith, the twofold 
Motion of the Stars, fixed and erratick, was repre¬ 
fented, and the Paffage of the Soul through them ; 
in Sign whereof there was fet up a high Pair 
of Stairs, having fcven Gates, the firft of Lead, the 
fecond of Tin, the third of Brafs, the fourth of 
Iron, the fifth of Leather, the fixth of Silver, the 
feventh of Gold: The firft belongs to Saturn, the 
Lead fignifying the Slownefs of that Planet ; the fe¬ 
cond to Venus, to whom they compare Tin, for its 
Brightnefs and Softnefs; the third to Jupiter, as be¬ 
ing moft folid, with brazen Steps j the fourth to 
Mercury , for they hold him to be the ftouteft Under¬ 
taker of all Bufineftes, cunning and eloquent ; the 
fifth to Mars , in regard of its unequal and various 
Commixture ; the fixth to the Moon , of Silver; the 
feventh to the Sun, whole Colour, as alfo that of the 
Stars, refemblcs Gold. 

He who was initiated into thefe Rites, proceeded, 
as Suidas relates, through feveral Degrees of Contu¬ 
mely. 1 Nonnus upon Gregory Nazianzen faith 
twelve.; and of Pain, as Burning, Blows, and the 
like ; by which Trial he was to give Teftimony of 
his Sanftity, and of his being void of Paffion. 

Of the Rites of the Moon there is nothing faid in 
particular. 

Concerning thofe of Venus, b Herodotus faith they 
facrifice alfo to Urania , which they learnt of the Af- 
fyrians 

* Lib. 15. ' Ibid. I. 9 Ibid. 15, 

* Porphyr. ia antr. Nymph. > Lib. 6* contra Celf, 
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Brians and Arabians ; the Afiyrietns call Venus MiKt- 
ta, the Arabians Alilat, the Persians Metra. And 
as Milidtha in Syriaci fignifieth generative, prolifick, 
Venus genttrix ; fo Mader, or Mater, with the Per¬ 
fians , fignifies (as Raphelengius ©bferves) a Mother. 
This perhaps was that Mother of the Gods, which 
Cicero affirms to have been worihipped by the Per- 
Jians, Adrians, and all the Kings of Europe and 
AJia, with great Devotion. 

The Fire, c Julius Firmicus faith, they preferred 
before all the other Elements j Agathias affirms, they 
learn’d to worfhip it of the Chaldeeans : “ Strabo re¬ 
lates, that in Cappadocia there was a great Number 
of Magi, called Pyrethi, and many Temples of 
the Perfian Gods. They kill not the Victim with a 
Knife, but ftrike it down with a Club. Here allb 
there are Pyretheia Chapels, in the Midft of which 
is an Altar, covered with great Store of Afhes, 
where the Magi preferve a Fire that never goes out, 
and coming in every Day fing almoft the Space of 
an Hour, holding a Bundle of Rods before the Fire ; 
(with which, as * Mr. Selden obferves, they ftirr’d it 
up whilft they fung) their Heads are covered with 
Woollen Tiaras, which being tied on both fules, 
hide their Lips and Cheeks : thus Strabo , an Eye-wit- 
nefs. T hefe Pyratheia (or as Suidas terms them Pyreia) 
were thofe fcmpiternal Fires of the Magi mention’d 
by ' Ammianus Marcellinus. Neither in Temples 
only did they ufe thefe Rites, but in private Caves, 
where * Julius Firmicus reports, they worfhipped 
the Fire with many extraordinary Ceremonies ; as 
among other Things, ufmg to pronounce thefe 
Words, a xAosrlur ev'rJVJ* ««7e/c 

dydvu. Nor did this Worfhip extend to Fire only, 
but 11 to all things that refembled it, as Dionyfius 
reports; whereof 1 Strabo inftanceth the Pyrspus. 
Julius Firmicus adds, that they called the Fire Mi- 
thra ; by which, as alfo by their worfhipping it in 
Caves, it is manifeft, that (fometiroes at leaft) they 
took it for the Sun, their greateft Deity. 

Concerning the Worfhip of the Earth and Winds 
nothing particluar is deliver’d. That of theWater was 
performed in this manner, k They go to a Lake, River, 
or Spring, where they make a Trench, and kill a 
Vifiim ; taking Care that none of the Blood come 
at the Water; then laying Myrtle and Laurel on it, 
they burn it with Rods, and making fome Prayers, 
fprinkle Oil mixed with Milk and Honey, not in 
the Fire or Water, but on the Earth. 

Other Gods the Perfians had, tho’ not reckon’d 
among thefe, whether as lefs principal, or of later 
Date; of thefe are mentioned by the fame Author 
(Strabo) and by others, Anaitis (Venus), Amandatus 
Saceea, Sandes, and Nanneea (Diana.) 

Hitherto of the Do<arine of the Perfians. 


Tche Third Book. 

Of the Sabseans. 

A R A BI A, the nobleft Peninfula (if we may 
fo term it) of Afia , is terminated by the 
Ptrfian , the Indian, and the Red See, except 
that on one fide it is conterminous to Syiia ; by 
which Vicinity was occafioned fo near a Correfpon- 
dence betwixt thofe Nations, that as the Chaldeean 
Learning overfpreading all Mefopotamia, Syria, and 
Ajjyria, did on one fide extend to their Neighbours 
the Perfians ; fo on the other it reached to the Ara¬ 
bians'. From which Nearnefs perhaps it was (not only 
of Situation, but Religion and Opinions) that Pliny 
ufeth their Names promifcuoufly, calling a great 
Part of Mefopotamia, Arabia ; and the Arabians 
themfelves, Syrians : And the later Eaftern Writers, 
(efpecially the Arabians) under the Appellation of 
Chafdim or Chaldanin (Chalderans,) comprehended 
not only the Babylonians, but the Nabatheeans, Cha- 
raneeans, and Sabeeans ; as (among others) Muhamid 
Ifacides takes Chafdanin and Nabatbeea to be lynoni- 
mous ; and Ahmedus, to his Book concerning the 
Religion of the Sabeeans, gives this Title, Of the 
Rites of the Charanaran Chaldaeans, commonly known 
by the Name of Sabseans. He adds, commonly known by 
the Name of Sabseans ; becaufe the Sabeeans being 
the moll confiderable of thefe, they likewife, under 
the Appellation of Sabeeans, included all the reft ; 
even the Chaldeeans of Mefopotamia : ufmg the 
Terms of Chaldeea and Sabeca no lefs promifcuoufly 
than Pliny thofe of Arabia, Mefopotamia, and Syria ; 
for which R. Maimonides (who doth fo throughout 
all his Writings) gives this Reafon ; becaufe the 
Do&rine of the Chaldeeans extended thither, and that 
the Religion of all thefe Nations was the lame. 

Now, whereas Arabia is commonly diftinguifh’J 
into the Stony, the Defart, and the Happy, we here 
mean not that Part which is ftyled the Dejart, lying 
on the North of Sabeea, and firft planted by Ijmaei, 
whofe Pofterity afterwards, having learned the Lan¬ 
guage of the Sabeeans (Arabick) were called Arabians 
alfo, or more properly, Hagarens, as defeended 
from Hagar, and Aarab Majliaarabah, the made 
Arabians ; (that is, made fuch by Cohabitation and 
Converfation with the true Arabs) ; but thofe other 
true Arabs, the Inhabitants of the D'ejart and the 
Happy ; whereof the former came from Nebaiothus , 
Son of Ifmael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
called Nabateeans, as the Country itfelf, Nabateea ; 
the latter from Saba, Son of Cbus, the Son of Cham, 
after whom ftiled Sabeeans (as the Country Sabeea) 
5 I z and 
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and (in Diftimftion from the made Arabians of Ara- 
rabia the Defart) the native Arabians. The Chara- 
naa ns, mentioned together with thefe, were the 
Inhabitants of Cara , a City of Arabia , mentioned 
by Pomponius Mela, whofe Inhabitants the Carm¬ 
ans, Pliny placet!) next the Sabeeans, diftinlt from 
Hara or Caran, in Mcfopatamia. 


The Eighteenth Part. 

The Sabasan Philojophers. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Inftitutors of the Sabaean Sr SI. 

C oncerning the firft Inftitutor of Learning and 
Religion among the Sabeeans, there is not any 
certain Agreement of Authors. Saidus Patricides , 
an Arabian Writer, attributes this Invention to a cer¬ 
tain Perftan named Zoroajhr, contemporary with 
Terah Father to Abraham. Zerodajl and Zoroafler 
are the fame ; whereby it appears, that Patricides 
means one of thefe two Zoroajitrs, whereof one was 
the firft Author of Sciences among the Ckaldteans ; 
the other introduced the fame Sciences among the 
Perftans ; and though he calls this Zerodajl a Per fan, 
yet by the Antiquity of the Time in which he con¬ 
ceives him to have lived, it is probable he rather in¬ 
tended the Chaldesan. 

Others (adds Patricides) are of Opinion, that 
Tachmurat, King of Perfia, gave Beginning to this 
Religion. The fame perhaps whom Elmacinus 
(another Arabian Hiftorian) calls Tachurith : Others 
(faith lie) conceive, that the Religion of the Saba - 
ans was manifefted by a certain King of the Per- 
J'tans, whofe Name was Tachurirth. 

Elmacinus mentions another Perftan, to whom the 
fame Invention was attributed. In thofe Days, faith 
he, came forth Naxarib, a Perfian, who, as is re¬ 
ported, was Author of the Religion of the Sabarans. 

Others (continues Patricides) derive the Infancy 
of the Sabeeans from a certain Greecian, named 
fuvan or 'Javan, Son of Berkely, and him they 
will have to be the City of Zaituna, which was built 
in Attica. Thus he. Where Hottivger for Berkely 
reads Alercolim, Mercury ; confirmed by Elmacinus 
upon the fame Subject: Others, faith he, affirm, 
that the Religion of the Sabeeans was brought forth 
by a Man whofe Name was Juvan, Son of Marko- 
li, a Grecian, who firft found out the Science of 
the Stars. 

To thefe. Patricides adds, the Opinion of fome 


others, who held, that the Authors of this Se«ft were 
fome of thofe who were at the Building of the 
Tower of Babel. Thus the Arabians. 

Some attribute the Inftitution of the Sabeeans to 
Cham, Son of Noah ; who, being banifhed from 
his Father’s Sight, fled thither, and (to ufe the 
Words of LaStantius) fettled in that Part of the 
Earth, which is now called Arabia. This was the 
firft Nation that knew not God, becaufe the princi¬ 
pal Founder thereof had not received the Worfhip of 
God by Tradition from his Father : Thus Lalian- 
tius ; with whom many agree in attributing the Ori¬ 
ginal of Idolatry to Cham, and to his Son Chus the 
firft Planter of Chaldeea, from whole Son Saba, the 
Sabeeans were named j and, upon this ground, fome 
have laboured to prove Cham and Chus to be the lame 
with the firft and fecond Zaroafers. Of which for¬ 
merly. 

Others (as Damafcene) aferibe the Original of I- 
dolatry to Zerug. Epiphanius, and the Author of the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum , affirm, that Hellenifm be¬ 
gan in the Time of Zerug. This Hellenifm fome 
conceive the fame with the Sabeean Superftition; 
what the Greek Fathers call Hellenifm, the Rabbins 
term Goth, the Arabians, Algiaheletton, the Time of 
Ignorance and Paganifm. And tho’ to determine 
any thing of thofe early and obfeure Times be very 
difficult, yet we cannot doubt, but that the idolatrous 
Worfhip of Fire, and of the Sun (aferibed to the 
i Sabeeans) was of great Antiquity among them, fince 
mentioned by the moft ancient Author, Job, who 
lived near them, as appears by the Inroad 1 which 
the Sabeeans made upon. him. If l m beheld (faith he) 
the " Sun when it fined, and the Moon walking in 
Brightnefs, and my Heart hath been fecretly enticed, or 
my Mouth hath kijfcd my Hand, this alfo were an Ini¬ 
quity to be punijhed by the Judge ; for I Jhould. have 
denied the God that is above ; where by. killing of 
the Hand is implied the ancient manner of Venera¬ 
tion. 

CHAP. II. 

Others of the Sabaean Sell. 

'T'H AT Terah, Father of Abraham, was bred up 
in this Doctrine, might be conje£lur’d from 
Jo/hua xxiv. z. where he is reckoned among thofe 
that fervedf range Gods. Philo ° terms him an A- 
ftronomer, one of thofe that were verled in Mathe- 
maticks. 

Of Abraham, Son of Terah, R. r Maimonides ex- 
prefsly faith. It is well known that our Father Abra¬ 
ham was educated in the Faith of the Zabians,. who 
held, there is no God but the Stars ; indeed ' Bertfus 
acknowledged he was skilful in the Caeleflials ; and 
Eupolcmus, cited by Eufebius, aferibes to him the 
Invention of Ajlrology and Cbaldaick. ThefeZabians 
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themfelves in their Annals give thisAccount of his De¬ 
parture out of Chaldea. “ Abraham , fay 'they, be¬ 
ing educated in Ur, but diffenting from the Vulgar, 
and aflerting that there was another Creator befides 
the Sun ; they began thus, and objected againft him, 
and among other Objections, they alledged the evi¬ 
dent and manifeft Operations of the Sun in the 
World: But Abraham anfwered them. You are 
right, which Sun is like the Axe which is in the 
Hand of him that ftriketh therewith. Then they 
recite fome of the Objections which he brought a- 
gainft them, and at laft, they fay, that the King 
call him in Prifon; nevertheless, he perfifted in 
Prifon to oppugn them; whereupon, the King fear¬ 
ing left he might do fome Hurt to his Kingdom, and _ _ 

feduce Men from their Religion, confifcated all his throwing his Father’s Idols into the Fire 
Eftate, and banifhed him to the utmoft Borders of Brother Aran endeavouring to refcue them was 
the Eaft. Thus the Zabeans. From which Rela- burned. 

tion Jofephus differs not much ; who faith, that f ' A- The Arabians , who imitate the Jews in Relati- 
braham firft undertook to convince the received err one- ons of this Kind, and fancy Superliru&ures of their 
ous Opinions of Men concerning the Deity, and that he own upon Fables of the Rabbins, give a further Ac- 
firji taught and proved that there is but one God ; count of what happen’d to Abraham after his Depaj 
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“be worfhipped who underftands the Wind. At 
“ length Nimrod growing angry. You talk, faiib 
“he, idly, I worfhip none but the Fire, into the 
“ midft of which I will caft thee. Let the God' 
“ whom thou worfhippeft come and free thee by his 
“ Right Hand. Aran flood by and talked ; they 
“ asked of which Opinion he was ; he anfwered, if 
“ Abraham get the better, I will be for him, if Nim- 
“ rod, for Nimrod. After Abraham had gone into 
“ the fiery Furnace and was freed, they Paid to Aran,. 
“ Of which Side art thou ? he faid, of Abraham's : 
“ Then they took him, and caft him into the Fire, 
“ and all his Bowels were burned, and he was taken 
“ out dead in the Prefence of his Father. Thus R. 
1 Chain" . But Cedrenus affirms, that Abraham 


but feting the Chaldseans and Mefopotamians begi 
mutiny againft him for it, he thought it expedient to far- 
fake the Country. 

The Rabbinical Traditions are more particular 
herein. R. Solomon Hiarki reports from an ancient 
Commentary, that Terah fell out with his Son A- 
braham , in the Prefence of Nimrod, for breaking his 
Idols, and that Abraham was thereupon caft into a 
fiery Furnace. Mofes Gerundenfts confirms the fame 
Story; but R. Chain relates it other wife: Abraham, 
faith he, “ met with a Woman holding a Difh in 
“ her Hand, and the Woman asking him whether 
“ he would offer any thing to the Gods, he took a 
“ Staff, and broke the Images which the Woman 
4 ‘ had, and threw away the Staff; his Father coming 
“ thither at the fame time, demanded what was the 
“ Matter ? Abraham anfwered, fbe had asked him 
“ to make an Offering, and upon his anfwering that 
“ he would firft eat fomething, there arofe a Dif- 
“ pute betwixt them ; but his Father urged that the 
“ Bufinefs was otherwife, and that he was heard to 
“ fay many reproachful Things of Nimrod. The 
“ Controverfy was brought before Nimrod the King 
“ of Babel: He commanded Abraham to worfhip 
“ the Fire that was fet before him. Abraham an- 
“ fwered. If fo, then adore you the Water, Water 
“ which quencheth Fire. Nimrod faid to him, 
“ Worfhip the Water.. Abraham anfwered. If fo, 
“ worfhip the Clouds which diftil the Water. Nim- 
“ rad faid. Then worfhip the Clouds ; whereupon 
“ Abraham , If it be fo, then the Wind is 
“ worfhipped 
“ Clouds. 


ture from Nimrod, as appears by a Fragment of a 
Mahometan Writer, of which I (hall cite only fo 
much as moft particularly concerns the Sabaans. 
“ Edris, on whom be Peace, was the firft who af- 
“ ‘er Enoch, the Son of Seth, the Son of Adam, 
“ on whom Peace, wrote with a Pen. This thing 
“ afterwards Edris taught his Sons, and faid to them, 
“ O Sons, know that you are Sabaans, learn there- 
“ fore to read Books in your Youth. Now Sabar- 
“ tms are Writers, of whom the High, he meant 
“ Mahomet, faid {Ale. Sur. a.) The Sabaeans and 
“ the Nazarenes. The Author adds , that they 
“ ceafed not to poffefs the Books of Seth and Edris, 
“ by hereditary Right among themfclves, until the 
“ Times of Noah, and of Abraham; after that the 
“ High God aided him againft Nimrod, on whom bfc 
“ Maledidfion. But in that Day wherein Abraham 
“ went out of the Land of back, and would go into 
“ Syria, into the Land of his Fore-fathers, he went 
“ to the Land of Charan and Ghe/tra, and there he 
“ found- a People of the Zabians , who read old 
“ Books, and believed fuch Things as were contain- 
“ ed in them. But Abraham■ faid, O my God, 1 did 
“ »ot think that befides msfelf, and thofe that are with 
“ me, there had been any J the Faithful, who believed 
“ thee to be One. And God breathed to Abraham this 
“ Anfwer. O Abraham, the Earth is never dejli- 
“ tute i hut that there are fame in it that difpute for 
“ God. But God commanded him to call them to 
“ his Religion; and he called them, but the- 


would not, faying, how fliall we believe thee,, 
which agitates and fcatters the “ when thou readeft not a Book? And God fern a- 
“ Nimrod, Worfhip the Wind ; “ mong them a Forgetfulnefs of thofe things which 


* but Abraham, If fo, then is Man much more to 
* Mar. Nev. ibid. 


1 they knew of Sciences and Books j for they con- 
“ ceived 
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“ ceived the Books which they ufed to be from God, 

“ and fomc of them believed, others not. After- 
“ wards the Zabians were divided, and foine of them 
“ believed, viz. the Barbameans , who did not fepa- 
‘ c rate them (elves from Abraham, ofblefied Memory, 

“ but the reft followed their Religion very eagerly, 

“ viz. thole who were in the Land of Charan, who 
“ went not with / ibraham into Syria , and faid, we 
“ follow the Religion of Suh, Edris, and Noah." 
Thus, according to Kiffarus, the Religion of the Sa- 
beeans was the fame with that of the Haraneeans, 
or Mefepotamians. What he relates of Abraham's 
being fent to the Sab&ans, is all borrowed from the 
Rabbinical Traditions. 

But that there were anciently learned Perfons in 
Arabia, skilful in natural Philofophy, Aftronomy, 
and other Sciences, is manifeft from Teftimonies 
far more authentick; (as particularly) from the 
Difcourfes betwixt Job and his Friends: Of the A- 
rabian Philofophers it is underftood, that Solomon’s 
Wifdom is faid to have excelled the JVifdom of all the 
Sons of the Eajl. 'Tacitus, deferibing Judaea, the 
Lands and Bounds to the Eajl are terminated by Ara¬ 
bia. And that the fetus called Arabia the Eaft 
Country, is evident from feveral Places in Scripture, 
as Gen. x. 30. and xxv. 6, 18. fob i. 3. fudges 
vi. 3, 4, (Ac. Pliny alfo mentions the Magi of A- 
rabia (of whom he inftanceth Ilippocus). Ptolemy, 
the Gulf of the Magi, in Arabia ; and Porphyrins 
(citing Diogenes) relates that Pythagoras (among other 
Countries to which he traveled for Learning) went 
alfo to Arabia, and lived with the King there. 

CHAP. III. 

Their JVritings. 

T H E Sabeeans pretended (as was lately fhewed 
out of Kyfjceus) to have had the Books of Seth 
and Edris, and not only thofe, but fome alfo writ¬ 
ten by Adam. For the fame Author continuing the 
Story of Abraham’s coming among the Sabaans, 
adds, that “ afterwards Abraham opened the Cheft 
“ o (Adam, and behold, in it were the Books of 
“ Adam-, likewife the Books of Seth, and of Edris-, 
“ as alfo the Names of all the Prophets that were to 
“ be lent after Abraham: But Abraham faid, Hap- 
“ py indeed are the Loins out of which all thefe 
“ Prophets lhall come: And God breathed to him 
“ this Anfwer : Thou, O Abraham, art the Father 
“ of them all, and they thy Children ; and for this 
“ Reafon Abraham deferved to be called the Father 
“ of the Prophets, upon whom be Peace. 

Of the fame Allay ' A'laimonides conceives the 
Book of Healings to have been, which was hid by 
Ezekiel. 

* Mor. New I. 3. z<y. * Ibid. 1 Ibid. m Malm- Mor. 


The fame k Maimonides cites many other Books 
of the Sabeeans, tranflated into Arabic!: ; of which 
the chiefeft is entituled, Of the Agriculture of the 
Nabateans ‘, tranflated by Aben Vachfchijah -, full of 
idolatrical Extravagancies: It treats of the making cf 
Tifilmcnaias -, of the Defcent of Familiar Spirits f of 
Conjurations of Daemons; of Devils; of fuch as 
dwell in Defarts (as Satyrs were thought to do ;) ma¬ 
ny other things it contained very ridiculous, by which 
nevcrthelefs they conceived that they could confute 
the manifeft Miracles of Mofis and the Prophets. 

Another entituled. The WorJlAp, or, of the Wor- 
Jhip of the Nabatteans ; out of which ra Maimonides 
cites a Story concerning Abraham, related former¬ 
ly. 

The n Book Hai/lanchus, aferibed to Arijlotle but 
falfly. 

The ° Book Hattelefmaotb, of Tfilmcnaias ; Bux- 
torfus renders it. Of fpeaking Images; the Reafon we 
have given formerly. 

The Book Tamtam. 

The Book of Haffearab. 

The Book of the Degrees of the Coeleftial 
Orbs, and the Figures that are afeendent in everv 
Degree. 

Another Book concerning Tfilmenaias , which alfo 
is attributed to Arijlotle. 

Another Book aferibed to Hermes. 

The Book of Jfaak the Zabtan, wherein he argues 
in Defence of the Laws of the Zabians. 

A great Book of the Cuftoms and Particularities 
of the Law of the Zabians, as of their Feafts, Sacri¬ 
fices, Prayers, and other things concerning their Be¬ 
lief: All thefe (faith Maimonides) are Books which 
treat of idolatrical things, and are tranflated into the 
Arabick Tongue. 

Befides thefe, (as Maimonides acknowledgeth) 
there are many others. Hettinger f cites, (in his own 
Poileflion) A Treatife of Mahomet the Elder , Son of 
Ifaak, who is otherwife called Abulfark, the Son of 
Abi fakub. 


The Nineteenth Part. 

Phe Dodlrine of the Sabseans. 

W r H AT is left to us of the Doarine of the 
Sabmans is delivered upon later Authori¬ 
ties, than thofe from which we have the 
Chaldaick ; and therefore perhaps is but an Account 
of what it was in later Times, degenerated from 
their primitive Doarine, which was immediately 
derived from the Chaldaick. Nor is it impoflible, 
but 

Ncv. ibid. " Ibid. • Ilid. r Hiftor, Oriental. I. I. c. S. 
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but that this Corruption might be fomewhat aggrava¬ 
ted by the eager Oppoflrion of the Talmudijis , and 
fome Arabic k Writers that follow them, from whofe 
Hands only we receive it. However, we conceive it 
neceilary to be annexed to the former; of which, 
tho’ depraved, it pretends at leail to be the continued 
Succelfion. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Gods and Rites of the Sabasans. 

T HE * Sabaans held (as the Chaldaans) that the 
Stars are Gods, but the Sun the greateft God ; 
for they plainly aflert, that the Sun governs the fupe- 
rior and inferior Worlds; b and call him the great 
Lord, the Lord of Good. What they relate con¬ 
cerning Abraham refufing to worfhip the Sun, is de¬ 
livered elfewhere. What they further fable of the Pa¬ 
triarchs, that Adam (not being the firft Man, but 
begotten by a Man and Woman) was a Prophet of 
the Moon, and, by Preaching, perfuaded Men to 
worfhip the Moon, and compofed Books of Husban¬ 
dry ; That Noah was an Husbandman likewile, but 
believed not in Idols, for which they dilcom mended 
him in all their Writings; That Seth alfo diflented 
from Adam, as to worfhipping the Moon ; fee deli¬ 
vered more fully by c Maimonides. 

Their Forms of worlhipping thefe Gods was two¬ 
fold, daily and monthly; the daily is by Said Vahed 
defcribed thus: They make the firft Day facred to 
the Sun; the fecond to the Moon, the third to Mars ; 
the fourth to Mercury, the fifth to Jupiter-, the fixth 
to Beltha Venus ; the feventh to Saturn. 

The Defcription of their monthly Worlhip receive 
from a MS. of Mahumed ben Ifaac, cited by Hottin- 
ger: They begin the Year from the Month Nifan, 
of which they keep holy the firft, fecond, and third 
Days, adoring and praying to their Goddefs Beltha: 
they go to her Temples, facrificing Sacrifices, and 
burning living Creatures. On the fixth Day of the 
fame Month they kill a Bull to their Goddefs the 
Moon, and towards the Evening of the fame Day 
eat it. On the eighth Day they keep a Faft, and 
likewile celebrate (at Night) a Feaft in Honour of 
the feven Gods, and of the Daemons, offering a 
Lamb to the God of the Blind ( Mars .) On the fif¬ 
teenth Day is the Feftival of Sammael, (by this name 
the Talmudijis underftand the Devil) celebrated with 
many Sacrifices, Holocaufls, and Offerings. On 
the twentieth they vifit a Caencbium ol the Hanaree- 
ans, called Cadi, where they kill three Oxen, one 
to Saturn, another to Mars the blind God, the third 
to the Moon: they kill likewile nine Lambs, feven 
to their feven Gods (the Planets) one to the God of 
the Genius’s, and one to the God of the Hours: 
• Maimon. Mor. Nei. 3. t. ‘ Idem. .* Mor. N 


they likewife burn many Lambs and Cocks. On 
the twentyeighth Day they go into the Temple 
which they have in the City Saba, at a certain Gate 
of Charran, called the Gate AJfarab, and kill to 
Hermes their God, a great Bull; as alfo feven 
Lambs to their feven Gods; one to the God of the 
Daemons, and to the God of the Hours, eating and 
drinking; but they burn nothing of any Bealt that 
Day. 

The fecond Month, which is Jiar, they begin 
alfo with Sacrifices, celebrating the Confecration of 
Sammael , and Feafting: The fecond day they keep 
in honour of Aben Salem ; drinking, and filling their 
Hands with Tamarisk and other Fruits. 

The twentythird Day of the third Month they 
keep in Honour of Sammael , whom they affirm to 
he the God that maketh the Arrows fly ; the Cumar , 
or Prieft, makes an Arrow take fire twelve times, 
by rubbing another Stick againft it: the laft time he 
creeps upon the Ground, and puts Flax to it; if 
their Flax kindle, they conceive their Rites well ac¬ 
cepted of the Gods, otherwife not. 

The fourth Month Tbammuz had a peculiar So¬ 
lemnity about the Middle of it, called the Feftival 
Albukal, of the Weeping IVomen: The Original of 
which is thus related by R. Maimonides ; In the fame 
Book, faith he, they tell a Story of a certain idola¬ 
trous Pfeudo-Prophet, named Tbammuz ; who call¬ 
ing upon the King to worfhip the feven Planets, and 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and being by the 
King put to an ignominious Death, the fame Night 
in which he was flain, all the Images from all parts 
of the Earth met in the Palace which was erected at 
Babylon to the great golden image of the Sun, fuf- 
pended betwixt Heaven and Earth : There this Image 
of the Sun fell down proftrate in the midft, and (all 
the reft of the Images ftanding round about it) bewai¬ 
led Tbammuz, and began to relate what hapned to 
him; whereupon the reft of the Images fell a weep¬ 
ing, and lamented all that Night: But as foon as the 
Morning appeared they all flew away, and returned 
home to their feveral Temples. Hence came the 
Cuftom, .that on the firft day of the Month Tham- 
muz [June) they Weep, Lament, and Bewail 
Thammuz. This Cuftom of Women IVeeping for 
Tbammuz is mentioned alfo by the Prophet 11 Ezekiel, 
as imitated by the Jews', the twentyninth Day of 
this Month they confecrate to Sammael and to o- 
ther Gods and Daemons; facrificing nine Lambs to 
Hanan. 

In the fifth Month, which, as the Syrians, they 
call Ab, they prefs new Wine to their Gods, and 
give it feveral Names: this they do the eight firft 
Days. They likewife kill a new born Infant to 
their Gods, which they beat all to pieces ; then they 
take the Flefh and mix it with Rye-meal, Saffron, 

cv. ibid. * Chap. vlii. 14. 
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Ears of Corn, Mace, and little Cakes like Figs; 
they bake this in a new Oven, and give it to the 
People of the Congregation of Sammael all the Year 
long; no Woman eats of this, nor Servant, nor 
Son of a Bond-woman, nor Man that is poflefled, 
or mad. 

The Rites of the fixth Month, named Ehul, are 
thus deferibed by the fame Author: Three Days 
they boil Water to walh themfelves, that they may 
perform the Rites of Sammael, who is the Prince of 
the Daemons, and the greateft God; into this Wa¬ 
ter they call fome Tamarisk, Wax, Olives, Spice, 
(Ac. and when it is hot, take it before Sun-rife, and 
pour it upon their Bodies, as an Amulet: The lame 
Day alfo they kill eight Lambs, fevento their Gods, 
and one to the God Sammael-, they eat alfo in their 
Congregations, and drink every Man feven Cups of 
Wine : The Prince exacts of every one of them two 
Drachms to be paid into his Exchequer. On the 
26 th Day of the fame Month they go forth to a 
Mountain, celebrating the Rites of the Sun, Saturn , 
and Venus ; burning eight Hen-chickens, eight Cocks, 
and as many Hens. He who made a Prayer and 
Requell to Fortune, takes an old Cock, ora Cock- 
chicken, to the Wings of which he ties two Strings, 
and fets their Ends on Fire, and gives up the Chick¬ 
ens to the Goddefs Fortune: If the Chickens are 
quite confumed by the Fire his Prayer is heard ; but 
if the Fire of thofe Strings goes out before the Chick¬ 
ens be quite burnt, the Lord of Fortune accepts not 
his Prayer, nor Offerings, nor Sacrifices. On the 
27 th and 2Sth they have their Mylteries, Sacrifices, 
Offerings, and Holocaufts to Sammael, (who is the 
greateft Lord,) to the Demons and Genus’s, which 
compafs them about, defend them, and bellow good 
Fortune on them. 

The feventh Month, which the Syrians and Sabte- 
ans call the firjl TiJ'chri, hath peculiar Rites, thus de¬ 
feribed by the fame Author : About the middle of this 
Month, they burn Meat to the dead, in this man¬ 
ner : E\ery one buys of every Sort of Meat that is 
in the Market ; of all Kind of Flelh, Fruits, green 
and dry; they likewife drefs it foveral ways; all 
which they burn in the Night-time to the Dead, and 
wilh it the Thigh-bor.e of a Camel; they alfo 
pour mixed Wine upon the Fire for the Dead to 
drink. 

I11 the eighth Month, which is called the latter 
Ti/chri, they fall on the 2 ijl Day, and fo on for 
nine Days, the laft of which is the 29th; this 
Day they do in Honour of the Lord of Fortunes, 

’ The ninth Month, called the firjl Canun, is chief¬ 
ly l ac red to Venus ; on the fourth Day they let up a 
Tabernacle, which they call the Bed of Beltha, a- 
dorning it with feveral Leaves, Fruits, Roles, (Ac. 
lie fore they offer their Sacrifices of Bealls and Birds, 


they fay, Let thefe Sacrifices be deftined to our God¬ 
defs Beltha: This they do for feven Days; all which 
time they burn many Bealls to their Gods and God- 
defles. On the 30 th Day of the fame Month the 
Prieft fits in an high Chair, to which he gets up by 
nine Steps; and taking in his Hand a Stick of Ta¬ 
marisk, ftretcheth it out to them all, and ftriketh 
every one of them with it, three, or five, or feven 
times. Afterwards he makes a Difcourfe to them, 
wherein he declareth to the Congregation their Con¬ 
tinuance, Multitude, Places, and Excellency above 
all other Nations ; he likewife tells them the I.arge- 
nefs of their Empire, and the Days of their Reign: 
After which he comes down from the Chair, and 
they eat of the things offered to the Idols, and drink; 
and the Prince exafts of every one of them this Day 
two Drachms to the Exchequer. 

The tenth Month, called the other Canun, feems 
particularly devoted to the Moon ; for on the 24 th 
Day thereof is the Nativity of the Lord, that is, the 
Moon; at what time they celebrate the Rites of Sam¬ 
mael, facrificing and burning fourfeore living Crea¬ 
tures, four-footed Bealls and Fowl; they alfo eat, 
and drink, and bum Badi , Sticks or Canes of Palm, 
llender at the Bottom, to their Gods and Goddef- 
fes. 

In the eleventh Month, Sijubat, they fall feven 
Days together, beginning from the 9th Day, upon 
which they proclaim a Fall to the Sun, who is the 
great Lord, the Lord of Good. They eat not in 
all this time any thing of Milk, nor drink Wine, 
nor pray during this Month to any but Sammael, the 
Genii, and Daemons. 

In the Month Adar, which is the twelfth and laft, 
they fall alfo to the Moon, efpecially on the 28 th 
Day : The Prefident dillributes a Barley Loaf to the 
Congregation in Honour of Mars ; the Prince ex- 
ads of every one of them towards his Exchequer two 
Drachms. 

CHAP. II. 

Other Rites of the Sabaeans, contrary to the Levitical 
Law. 

P Maimonides ' mentions feveral other Rites of 
the Sabaeans, which were exprefly repugnant 
to the Levitical Law; adding, that he was acquaint¬ 
ed with the Reafons and Caufes of many of the Laws 
of Mofes, by means of knowing the Faith, Rites, 
and Worlhip of the Sabaans. The Examples al- 
ledged by him and others are thefe. 

They offered leavened Bread only, and, for their 
Offerings, made choice of fweet things only, and a- 
nointed their Sacrifices with Honey; prohibited. Lev. 

They ufed on a certain Day to feed on Swine’s 
Flelh ; prohibited. Lev. xi. 7. 

They 
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They held it unlawful to kill and feed on fome 
Beads permitted to the Jews ; as the Oxe, which 
Maimenidu faith they much honoured for the great 
Profit he brings by Agriculture, and therefore held 
it unlawful to kill him, as alfo the Shfeep j neither of 
which they killed. 

Some of the Sabeeans worfhipped Devils, believing 
they had the Shapes of Goats, and therefore called 
them Seirim ; on the contrary, the Levitical Law 
prohibits to offer Sacrifices It Seirim , unto Goats, 
that is to fay. Devils, appearing in the Forms of 
Goats, Lev. xvii. 7. 

Though they did abominate Blood, as a thing ex¬ 
ceeding deteftable, yet they did eat it, believing it to 
be the Food of the Dxmons, and that he that did 
eat of it fhould become a Brother, or intimate Ac¬ 
quaintance of the Dxmons, infomuch that they 
would come to him and tell him future Events ; pro¬ 
hibited, Lev. xvii. 10,.23. 

They worfhipped the Sun at his Riling; for which 
Reafon, as our Rabbins exprefly teach in Gemara, 
faith Maimonides, Abraham our Father defigned the 
Weft for the Place of the SanSium Sanctorum, when 
he worfhipped in the Mountain Moriah. Of this I- 
dolatry they interpret what the Prophet u Ezekiel 
faith, of the Men with their Backs toward the Temple 
ef the Lord , and their Faces towards the Eajl, wor- 
Jhipping the Sun towards the Eajl. 

Mahummed Ben-lfaac relates, that they fhaved 
thcmfelves with Razors, and branded themfelves with 
Fire; there were alfo married Women among them 
who fhaved themfelves in the fame manner ; forbid¬ 
den, Lev. xxi. 5. 

They had a w Cuftom of palling their Children, 
as foon as they were born, through the Fire, which 
they worfhipped, affirming, that fuch Children as 
were not fo paffed would die. This was alfo ex- 
prefsly forbidden by the Levitical Law. 

Another moft obfcene Cuftom they had of engraft¬ 
ing, defcribed by x Maimonides, to which he con¬ 
ceives the Levitical Prohibition to allude. 

Others there are of the fame Kind cited by the 
fame r Author ; who concludes, that as concerning 
thofe particular Laws, the Reafons whereof are con¬ 
cealed, and the Benefit unknown to me, it proceeds 
from hence, that the things which we hear are not 
fuch as thofe which we fee and perceive with our 
Eyes. For this Caufe, thofe things concerning the 
Rites of the Sabeeans, which I have learnt by hear¬ 
ing, and from their Writings, are not fb fblid and 
certain, as with thofe who have feen them praCtifed, 
efpecially feeing that their Opinions and Se&s pcrifh- 
ed 1000 Years fince, and their Names were abolifh- 
ed. 


* Chap. viii. 16. ” Maimon. Mor. Nev. 3. * Mor. Nev 

« Vit. Plot. * Do Myft. Egypt. e Epift. Hi MarGl. Ficin. 


With the Sabeeans , we conclude the Chaldaick 
Philofophy. 


‘The Chaldaick Oracles of Zoroafter and 
his Followers. 

T H E moft confiderable Remains of the Chal¬ 
daick Philofophy are thofe Oracles which go 
under the Name of Zoroafter ; fome indeed 
condemn them as fuppofititious. Forged 2 by fome Pfeu- 
do-Chriftian Greek; ( perhaps the rather, becaufe 
The “ Followers of Prodicus the Heretick, boajled that 
they had the fecret Books of Zoroafter.) But this 
feems lefs probable, in regard they lie difperfed a- 
mong feveral Authors ; nor are they to be neg¬ 
lected, in that they have been held in great Venera¬ 
tion by the Platonick Philofophers. Which fuffici- 
ently alfo argues, that they are none of the Wri¬ 
tings clrarged by c Porphyrias upon the GnojUcks, 
as forged by them under the Name of Zoroafter ; 
fince thofe (as he acknowledgeth) were by the Pla¬ 
tonick Philofophers, (of whom he inftanceth Plotinus 
and Amelius) rejected, and demonllrated to be fpurious 
and fuppofititious. 

Some argue, that they are not Chaldaick , becaufe 
many times accommodated to the Greek Style ; but 
there are in them many fo harfh and exotick Ex- 
preflions as difcover them to be originally foreign ; 
and where the^ agree in Terms with that which is 
proper to the Greek Philofophy, we may fay of them 
as 4 Jamblicbus upon another Occafion , (on the 
Writings that go under the Name of Hermes Trifme- 
giftus) as they are publifhed under the Name of Z0- 
roajler, fo alfo they contain the Doctrine of Zoroa- 
Jier , though they frequently fpeak in the Style of 
the Greeks ; for they were tranflated out of Chaldee 
into Greek by Perfons skilful in the Greek Philofophy. 

To perfuade us that they are genuine, and not of 
Greekijh Invention, e Mirandula profefleth to Fici- 
nus, that he had the Chaldee Original in his Pofief- 
fion, “ I was (faith he) forcibly taken off from 
“ other Things, and inftigated to the Arabick and 
“ Chaldaick Learning by certain Books in both 
“ thofe Languages, which came to my Hands, not 
“ accidentally, but doubtlefs by the Difpofal of God, 
“ in Favour of my Studies. Hear the Infcriptions, 
“ and you will believe it. The Chaldaick Books, 
“ (if they are Books, and not rather Treafures) are 
“ the Oracles of A ben Efra , Zoroojlcr , and Melehi- 
“ or. Magi ; in which thofe things which are faulty 
“ and defective in the Greek, are read perfcCl and 
“ entire. There is alfo (adds he) an Expofition by 
■ 3- 37- T 3- 44- * Be* 1 ' , b Clem. Strom. 1. x- 
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“ the Chaldcean wife Men upon theft: Oracle?, fliort 
“ and knotty, but full of Mvftcrif?: There is alfo 
“ a Book of the DoCtrines of the Cbaldaick Theolo- 
“ gy, and upon it a divine and copious Difcourfe 
“ of the P erf tens, Grecians, and Ckaldeeans: ” Thus 
Mirandula ; after whofe Death thele Books were 
found by Ficinus, but fo worn and illegible that no¬ 
thing could be made out of them. 

Further, to confirm that thefe Oracles were (as 
we faid) tranflated into Greek by Perfons skilful in 
the Greek Philofophy, let us call to mind that Bero- 
fus 1 introduced the Writings of the Chaldaeans con¬ 
cerning Ajlromrny and Philofophy among the Grecians ; 
and that 'Julian the Son, a Cbaldaick Philofopher, 
wrote R theurgick Oracles in Verfe, and other Secrets 
of that Science ; and probably, if thefe were no part 
of that Cbaldaick Learning which Berofus firft ren- 
dred in Greek, they yet might be fome of the Theur- 
gick Oracles (for fuch the Title fpeaks them) of Ju¬ 
lian ; for fome of them are cited by Proclus as fuch. 
From the Account which Mirandula gives of thofe 
in his Poffeffion, to which were added a Comment, 
and a Difc. urfe of the Dodtrines of the Cbaldaick 
Theology, it might be conje&ured, that what is de¬ 
livered to us by Pletho and Pfellus , who, befides the 
Oracles, give us a Comment on them, together 
with a Cbaldaick Summary, was extracted out of 
that Author which Mirandula deferibes to have been 
of the fame Kind and Method, but much more per¬ 
fect and copious. 

This Title of Oracles was perhaps not given to 
them only metaphorically, to exprefs the divine Ex¬ 
cellence of their Dodtrine, but as conceived indeed 
to have been delivered by the Oracle itfelf; for ‘ Ste¬ 
phanas teflifies, that the Chaldaeans had an Oracle 
which they held in no lefs Feneration than the Greeks 
did theirs at Delphi. This Opinion may be con¬ 
firmed by the high Teftimonies which the Platonick 
Philofophers give of them, calling them ' the Affyrian 
'Theology revealed by God, and the Theology delivered 
by God . And Proclus elfewhere having cited as from 
the Gods, one of thofe Oracles which fpeaks of the 
Ideas, (a Platonick Dodfrine) adds, that hereby the 
Gods declared the Subfejlence of Ideas, and acquielceth 
as fatisfied that the Gods tbcmfelves ratify the Contem¬ 
plation cf Plato. 

Some of thefe Oracles which efcaped the Injuries 
of Time, were firft publifhed by Ludovicus Tiletanus, 
Anno 1563. at Paris -, together with the Commen¬ 
taries of Gcmijlus Pletho, under the Title of the Ma¬ 


gical Oracles of the Magi defendedfrom Zoroafler ; 
the fame were afterwards tranflated and put forth by 
Jacobus Marthamus ; and laftly, together with the 
Comment of Pfellus alfo, by Johannes Opfopeeus at 
Paris, 1607. 

Thefe by Francifcus Patricias were enlarged with 
a plentiful Addition out of Proclus, Hernias, Sim¬ 
plicius, Damafcius, Synefius, Olympiodorus, Nicepho- 
rus, and Amobius ; increafing them k , by his own 
Account, to 3 24. and reducing them, for the better 
Perfpicuity, to certain general Heads, put them forth, 
and tranflated them into Latin, Anno 1593. 

They were afterwards put forth in Latin by 1 O- 
tho Heumius, Anno 1619. under the Title of The 
fincert magical Oracles of Zoroafler, King of BaCfria, 
and Prince of the Magi ; but Heumius , under the 
Pretence of " putting them into good Latin, (as he calls 
it) and polijhing them -with a rougher File, hath patch¬ 
ed up ard corrupted what Patricius delivered faith¬ 
fully and fincerely ; endeavouring to put thefe Frag¬ 
ments into a continued Difcourfe, which in them- 
felves are nothing coherent, but difperfed among fe¬ 
vers 1 Authors. 

Patricius indeed hath taken much learned Pains in 
the Collection of them; but with lefs Regard to their 
Meafures and Numbers, and, (as from thence may 
be fhown) fometimes of the Words themfelves: nor 
is there any certain means to redreft this Omiifion by 
comparing them with the Authors out of which he 
took them, fince few of thofe are extant; neither 
doth he, (as he profefleth to have done) affix the 
Names of the Authors to the feveral Fragments, ex¬ 
cept to fome few at the Beginning: However, we 
fhall give them here according to his Edition, that 
being the moft perfect; together with fuch Additi¬ 
ons as we meet withal elfewhere, and fome Conje¬ 
ctures to fupply the DefeCt we mentioned. 

And whereas many of thefe Oracles are fo bro¬ 
ken and obfeure, that they may at firft Sight feem 
rather ridiculous than weighty, yet he who fhall 
conflder, that as many of them as are explained by 
Pletho, Pfellus , and others, would, without thofe 
Explications, feem no left abfurd than the reft, but 
being explained, difclofc the Learning of the Chal- 
deeans in a profound and extraordinary manner, will 
eafily believe all the reft, (even thofe which appear 
leaf! intelligible) to be of the fame Kind, and confe- 
quently ought no more to have been omitted than 
any of the reft. 
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FRANCISCI PATRICII 

ZOROASTRI ORACULA. 


MONAS, DYAS, TRIAS. 

TJ B I paterna Monas eft. 

£>am. Ampliata eft Monas, quae duo general. 
Pr<w. Z>fl«. Duitas enim apud hunc ledct, & intcl- 
Ieiftualibus fuiget fedtionibus. 

Et gubernare cundla, & onJinare quodcunque non 
ordinatum. 

/><»>». Toto enim mundo lucet Trias, cujus Monas 
eft princeps. 

Principium omnis feftionis hie eft ordo. 

Proc. In tria namque Mens dixit Patris fecari omnia, 
Cujus voluntas annuit, & jam omnia feefta fuere. 

In tria namque dixit Mens patris *terni, 

Mente omnia gubemans. 

Dam. Et apparuerunt in ipsa Virtus & Sapientia, 
Et Multifcia Veritas. 

Hinc fluit Triadis vultus ante eflentiam. 

Non primam, fed earn quae menfuratur. 

Principiis tribus hifee capias fervire cundta. 


Et fonsfontium, & fontium cundtorura. 

Matrix continens cundla. 

Inde affatim exilit generatio multifari* materise. 
Proc. Inde tradlus prefter exilis ignis flos, 

Mundorum inderts cavitatibus. Omnia namque 
inde. 

Incipit deorfum tendcre radios admirandos. 

PATER ET MENS. 

Pftl. Seipfum rapuit pater neque fuae 
Potentiae mentali claudens proprium ignem. 

Pfel. Non enim a paterno Principio imperfcdlunj 
quid rotatur. 

Cundta namque periecit pater, 

Et mend tradidit fecundse, 

Quam primam vocatomne genus hominum. 

Proc. Patrogenia lux, multum namque fola 
E patris robore decerpens mentis florem. 

Opera enim intelligens paterna mens e fe genita, 
Cundtis infeminavit vinculum ignigravis amoris. 

Quo omnia maneant, tempus in inttrminatum a- 
mantia. 

S K. 2 Ncqrc 
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Neque omnibus qua patri mentaliter contexta mon- 
ftret. 

Ut in amore maneant mundi elementa manentia. 

Habet ipfa intelligentia paternam mentem indcrc" 

.Omnibus fonfibus Se prihcipatiSus. 

Eft enim finis paterni profundi, & fons mentali- 

Neque progreflus eft, fed manfit in paterno pro- 
fundo, 

Et in adyto, per Deo-nutriens filentium. 

Non enim in materiam, ignis tram primes 

Suam potentiam claudit operibus, fed mente. 

Symbols enim paterna mens feminavit per mum- 
dum 

Dam. Qua intelligibilia intelligit, & inefRhllia exor „ 
nat. 

Tota partitio, & impartibilis. 

Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, fenfum verb 
inducit mundis. . 

Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, animam vero 
inducit mundis. 


NOTS, NOHTA, 
N O E P A. 


MENS, INTELLIGIBILIA, 
ET MENT A L I A. 


Ai(i. Krti Ta t yif ps is POMis. 
ll&K, Ou j<i S.y<t po»< SJi r«»« * i yatlf v»«p- 
X"- 

To. j uiv Hi yoi& x, pout*, tan rc spto Vtiij. 

T&p) ’•$ id vovyn ii voniiv. 

Mstpbap* to yatniy, Jiph you vnttpyH. 

K«1 is p«, or % 'ipTrv&oy xot/joy ayat. 

N« jS rsf Sity o xoypn nyyint m/ei*. 

of ■? dtr'ifXOUfloy mm*»y @vSiy i's» POSPTOf. 

H v eimi motif rpintM ay a. 

Tisr it poiitop, o %pn n rtfty p&* art)". 

Aap. *tl yi i-ntfrKivn, at ay yZy, xauwiV# rtfo», 
'Sit 77 vo£r, s KHVty vontnt. 

"Est >51 ci\Knt tipfifaif J'uua/af, 

NosgstTf fgj.-flttaa. itftaiin, s ^pi) 

Z?od)o 7 » 7 J yttZy to ytniiv Lxttvo, 

'AW.ct pan TOPcts TOPefc? ipAoji' 
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Xp«a< /m tsto voircu ' $ $ *»7»JxAf»)rj 
Zip Psp, XctucTpo Posj-Hf sx a-nyaf. 

’Aia’ etyyt y imr&tpoy tp/ua, 

*t&rm <nt t£vou tuyfiy yity 

’£if to' postop, ua'9 »« to po»toV, 

’F.Tfi t^«> P«* ■dO’otf^ep. 

Tip ^ pop? TOf psf 5»3p 5 s «3 

No8f S?7 posts, xj to' postop s PS ^aeit haiiytt. 


Dam . Et unius mentis intelligibilis. 
iVoe. Non enim fine rntelligibili mens eft: non le- 
orfum exiftit. 

Quadam fane funt mentalia & intelligibilia, quacun- 
que dum intelligunt intelliguntur. 

Cibus verb intelligenti eft intelligibile. 

Difce intelligibile, quandoquidem extra mentem-ex- 

iftit. 

Et mentis, qua Empyreum mundum ducit. 

Mentis enim mens eft qua mundi eft artifex ignei. 
Qui fupermundanum paternum profimdum eftisihtel- 
ligentes. 

Intelligibilis omnis fecftionis princeps eft. 

Eft enim quoddam intelligibile, quod oportet te inteF. 
ligere mentis flore. 

Dam. Vel enim inclines, ut mentem, & illud in- 
tellexeris. 

Ut aliquid intelligens, non illud intelliges. 

Eft enim roboris circumquaque lucidi potentia, 
Mentalibus fulgens feiftionibus, non fane oportet 
Vehementia intelligere intelligibile illud, 

Sed mentis ampla amp!a flamma 
Omnia metiente, praterquam interiigibile illud. 
Opus ergo eft hoc intelligere; nam fi inclinaveris 
Mentem tuam, etiam illud intelliges non parum* 

Sed purum convene oculum, 

Ferentem tua anima tendere vacuam mentem 
In intelligibile; ut dilcas intelligibile, 

Quandoquidem extra mentem exiftit. 

Deum hunc intelligit omnis mens, non enim fine 
Mente eft intelligibili, & intelligibile non fine mente 
exiftit. 


Ignis. 
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Tote $ nv&t r»tf* Cedunt fervientia, Patris pcrfuaforio confelio. 

Zii&Si JS>A<4 or-ra, *“?” «wUui . £ t intelligere, femperque manerc impigra verti- 

Ka 2 7 v ra»r, dti -n ftirttr «'”* gine . 
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*AWwi A* wra/uo stftvir fe?9**-'W ( 

Kor^/r i»9{»Vw»r, x{««rtw J>« *"?« ca/a**. 
TT7X0 A?o r W i £atoj#ro© »»>i '^‘‘^3 4“A5»*'» 
Kai i mtmif, of <wT*fy** ♦ xSefior. 

*Or uc. pit <£* 3 aj* «e* T ®‘* 

*£a»a,«W©- jrvei xvf, tvrJif/uur *P& **&*) 
TUlyttUf K&ii&Lt, if 7ive)t St9&- 

Ne*£jt7* iryaHH -nfuSiy If**]© - A’ 


gra vertigine. 

Sed nomen venerandum infomni vertigini 
Mundis indens, terribiles ob patris mrnas. 

Sub duabus' mentibus vitigenius fons continetur ani- 
marum. 

Et faflor, qui per fe opera ns fabrefecit mundum. 

Qui ex mente exiliit primus. 

Indutus igne ignem, Vinculorum ut temperct 
Fontanos crateras, fui ignis florem fuftinens 
MenUlibus fulget fedlionibus, amoreque implevit 


mria. 

T* diCmtirt wr*£%. 

2/u»r *an ioiKuleu ft&pj), fnlrv/Atat 
Koarfi* -riel odfuun. 

"A r»f Ktytt, TtJ rotiy Jit <m Ktyn. 

*H /* $ /uiHtfuf aur Inti von, »5f <f’ *»’ l*n'r*. 


omnia. 

Infigurata figurans. 

Examinibus fimiles feruntur, perrumpentes 
Per mundi corpora. 

Quae mens dick, intelligendo fane dicit. 
Potentia quidem cum illis. Mens verb ab ilia. 


ITNTES, X A E A I, APXAI. 


JYNGES, IDE JE, PRINCIPIA 


ITaXXou ft alSt imftCalritr <paarai« tosperr. 
'EfSpoi<rx.*<mi, ^ c* (Sf aLicponiTU 'ia.fi 7 r«Vj 
*T 7 nj '*«3 ««»-n* 7 f *f;g© twKmr. 

f, <t< att^f ?fj<* roHoBoai rom*" 
rCtSmtit VfJtK, am [Mot v dmv»*.v4-tv. 

Atasn^fttai « : Tu7if V wajTi ^ th uAit. 

JCctl 7t« iftifarp fU/tM/raia T dfcLpdr 
Kai t thpavn eft ¥ ifjuparn nafftairtiiar iyf(cif»tTK* 
Nsf mfif ffpotfyin, vohmt iKftdSt /SbAm 
Ttcutftiiptit iJictf. miynt S'' ami fttif annSimt 
E|;t3o£fif. t m’fiytr }3 tUu |3»a» t» riK&- 71 . 

Ai Sr 9uui?3t^) -nS miei, eeiAfeu i@l’ acfoLu 

Zmlw, ami oyfrff. 

’AM.' ifuiiAraar, v oiftj? met fMipnitivu, 
iXf iWcai roigjtf xifftcp y) 7»0AUi«fpp» 

jlgpu Stxtr rot£fy lovar apSmv, i xj 1 yja/tov 

y Ixr©- ftaffttf xg. 1 ' a. iur[tQ- ip dr 3», 

Tlaumlaus \Jiatf xr^ete/Ai©-, Sr ft/a any£. 

’E| Wf fo‘^ v d l**t**et*fA!eU aMat, 

’’Aarhaitu, pmyvvfAJau xifftv aSei ad put si. 

At tfei ttiKvavt sfttp JitAtaf , ^uitaf^rnr iaixj/iat^ 
*op«or2) TfijtxfoBi" <dfc« </!’ a/a?i aM.vSf aMti. 
"Erraiat rotgjti any tic mmxn< ami 
TloKv SfadipAJa* 7zvgjt dri@- 
3 AxaitMTs ^§a r«. djc/tn. cifffyr* idiot 
npaint rnh'f SCau«* tu( A’ avra$a\t){ mtyit 

Noa^cu iiiTyf ■m'&Stv roisar x) ad to l. 

BaAcuf d? 2 riy>c]ajci turifSfJeu Sn r««a nt% 


Multae quidem hae fcandunt lucidos mundos. 

Infilientes, & in quibus fummitates iiint tres, 

Subjedlum ipfis eft principale pratum. 

Principia j quae patris opera intelligentes intelligi- 
bilia 

Senfibilibus operibus, & corporibus revelarunt. 

TranfvetStrices ftantes dicere patri & materiie. 

Et manifefta imitamina latentium operantes. 

Et latentia in manifeftam Cofmopoeiam infcTiben** 
tes. 

Mens patris ftriduit, intelligens vigente. confilio 
Omniformes Ideas. Fonte verb ab uno evolantes 
Exilierunt. A patre enim erat confilium & finis. 

Per quae conjunguntur patri, per aliam atque ali- 

Vitam, a compa'rtitis canalibus. 

Sed partitse funt, mentali igne difpofitae. 

In. alias men tales: mundo namque rex multifor- 
mi 

Propofuit mentalem typum incorruptibilem, non per 
mundum 

Veftigium promovens form* per qu* mundus appa- 

OmniTariam ideis gratiofus, quarum unus fons. 

Ex quo ftrident difpertit* aliae, 

Immenfre, periumpentes mundi circa corpora: 

Qu* per ffnus immenfos, examinibus fimiles, 
Feruntur conrerfe: circumque alibi alia. 
Conceptiones mentales fonte a paterno 
Multum decerpentes ignis florem 
Infomnis temporis. Vigor principigeni* ide* 
Primus, patris emiflus eft: cujus per fe florens fons, 
Intelledl* Jynges i patre intelligunt& ipf*. 

Coafiliis ineffabilibus moventur ut intelligant, 

HECATE, 
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tf cum j3 nav-nf bt^panutt ( 

Afj.fihiH.-ni ti xjtgrvroi, ly n&Jiw whmt 
Haftiptyf*©- d\Knf •jnfiyftjUf ' Erdvif. 

Ka 1 \jsri£*ut*'< Tru&i Hot XQfTaiot 

n PtvfHet Ttihav, 7neif>v imx&vtt. 

4>&V( tit otT io/f ah if mat iAiKtv. 

'Eyxtif.aaf aahTh 'iJiov (tie©- it truvoytvetr, 

”Cl7mf xD3-ft& FoffKS AtcytAi d.Kg.ft'Beif. 

"on \f-ytvf, in biJb'nt S?i 7m git £a>wpa(*. 

Oil xj 71 laojiton vAne/i >} r Ei(dnH taAmr. 

K«i ibpfti -nit truua^vav aAxLu £u</>»&v 7n/flf 
Mija <f IWAfJfloiO. 

'AW,* x) ?p Hgfi r 1f)av fiat ri m'&f- 
’’Atpoftoidi j<3 ieuiiir, befit©- i mtiyi&tl©- 
Tot ni-mt axtCatfAtSl^ r fiJiSAar. 
oi TtAf-myytu ffuutiAn^au tzi< atiucytum. 

To7f j ympot voifx vote/if ‘OpiiiHfair 
"Amtia eh&$t JbvAdlefm. 

’A/Ati Jtj vAaioK iott AvaA'm runoff vat. 

mtrnvypr AAHlji pcrrit xtAdJitT©-. 
*AA.xm TC/fAj^a, roiv 4 *xtui 9 ’ ovAiauirm. 
TluvnlctJ'®- twy$*{*a #*AA«y pptri. 
hind' &foioi-r?.v i(t7rveitie amgyJ'Uu oyt-m< 3 
'AAAci S7^affl/iV. 

Oi 5 7* An ft*, x) ai^XTW Jtifjuspyaet, 

XAt ouftATVnJ», x) WntTrmyfjrfcc. SaLu. 

'TTXH, * T 2 I 2. 

v OTl 4 <Jf$ •Wf J'wjclfttl m&f Saa f Alt it, 

’ A S«Wr ti /xim, *} JWt7< 

Kai « 5 ( 6 / x*V« tkAAa wAUfulfMTO xfiAimr. 

K« £ fUftfiftamAet, ts jj Tl^ir **< 77 mfjut]©-. 
■AUyVV/^flat 7m fit cifUru ifja. 7SA»0B. 

Me7» o TUtTSiydf JiAtOlOf 4vyi, • 

>»TtSirn jS 

N “" 4^£ui «n’ if / oafutTJ «>}«. 

’HueW t/xst7i'3ww TO7»f divffSt 71 S««f 71 . 
v AfJ'i«, P«©-, 7iCf, »V«(. 

2 u*v f «stt, 3 ) jb 7» <fJ<ntj £ f ;a 7 J mffflfijjrff 

T * TO 3b n Koaju»aam t fitjAt 
Oitfjttiy, ly xef/tvm 7- 
K^£? 7 K 5 *) OiTHf tfVitxJ) 

/’«>;/ St<7f fu'cif aTT-Aer®- 


HECATE, SYNOCHES, ET 
teletarcha;. 

Ex ipfo enim omnes exiliunt 

AmilidMque falmines, & preflerocapaces finus 

Omnilucida: vigoris patrogcnii Hecatcs. 

Et Hypezocus ignis flos, & fortis 
Spiritus polorum, igneos trans. 

Cuftodire prefteribus fuis fummitates dedit. 

Immifcens vigoris proprium robur in Synochis. 

Quo mundus habeat mentaks fuftentatores inflexi- 
biles. 

Quia operatrix, quia largitrix eft ignis vitiferi. 

Quia & vitigenium implet Hecates finum. 

Et influit Synochis vigorem vitidonum ignis 
Magni potsntis. 

Sed & Cuftodes operum funt patris. 

Aflimilat enim fe ipfum; ille urgens 
Typum induere idolorum. 

Teletarchae comprehenfi funt cum Synochis. 

His verb ignis mentalis mentalibus prefteribus 
Omnia parent fervientia. 

Sed & quaecunque materialibus ferviunt Syno¬ 
chis. 

Induti armorum vigorem luminis refonantis. 

Vigore Triglicho, mentem animamqj armantem. 
Pervarium Synthema jacere ratiocinio. 

Neque fuper incedere cmpyreis fparfim canali- 
bus, 

Sed colledim. 

Hi verb individua, & ienfibilia efficiunt, 

Et corporiformia, & deftinata in materiam. 

ANIMA, NATURA. 

Quoniam anima ignis potentia patris exiftens lucl- 
dus, 

Immortallfque manet, & vita: domina eft: 

Et tenet mundi multas plenitudines finuum. 

Mentis enim imitamen eft, partum verb habet quid 
corporis. 

Miftis verb canalibus, ignis incorruptibilis opera effici- 
ens. 

Poft verb Paternas conceptions anima, ego, ha- 
bito; 

Calida, animans omnia, repofuit enim 
Mentem fane in anima, aiiimam verb in cor pore 
inerti. 

Noftri impofuit pater hominumque Deumque. 
Affatim animans lucem, ignem, aethera, mundos. 
Coexiftunt namque naturalia opera mentali fplen- 
dori 

Patris. Anima enim eft qua: ornavit magnum 
Coelum, & quae ornat fimul cum patre. 

Cornua & ipfius firmata funt furfum. 

Humcros verb circa Dese natura immenfa attollitur. 

Imperat 
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Ovg<t>tif op& Sift Raptor HJiot rg. 7 o.cvfar' 

K tti Tttyit iitAi©- tiu xir%»■, tm)f iSdt SaS». 

Mi ft!nut i ptCxi^nt fiputff/Sfiat or opt* 7»tA. 
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Imperat rurfus natura infatigabilis mundifque operj- 
bufque: 

Czlumutcurrat curfum sternum trahens : 

Et celer fol circa centrum, ut afluetus veniat. 

Non natura infpicias fatale nomen ejus. 


K a 2 M o S. 

*0 cnitnit of out opySr 7\vfjnvd.7o £ titptor. 

Kttl IJf 77Vfif oyit& tluo *7»f©-' TO $ 

Aur ofjur, it* tmtfxt e 70 Kospuxit l*]t Ai/tsM?. 

K.S U' UJ)t\©-, x) [to f*it»J v/£p/»At. 

T it Iao t tic [tor c* rnfif, x) vAlQ-, 1 £ yniy 
Kttl vap'la&f* ttiUftlf. 

t’<* pp»l*y x) Td pul* euuSifuQ* n Kofpto. 
"AWktiu rgT £f}.Lu £*lu>, onri pt*ct£ofSpioir o^off. 
"AtotStt JiAxerlQ- cmt n t*T *rvxpu 
Aid n tlrfo f yV(, xj cnptrffar pUaty, «*Aox 
III iciest, HtS* tgrtm (ivxfi* vXaioit oydff. 
Zontfief* ™>p- 

K*/JtV e/mvmp^tv itwriv faint XtxiJbtl®-. 
Tlnyaiot <tM or, it i/orrueiot xicptot £yti. 

K it$)t if' * moot fjXyext it 7 Vjgt inu tun. 

ZoptCaK* mnntot ro& tanift xj 1 torpor. 

Mimr r miipat ird<n( xi/&r fofdj. 

N« }3 plus ft* crixtt' to $ n^it v oa!pi]@-. 


M U N D U S. 

Fa£tor qui per fe operans fabrefecit mundum. 

Etenim qusedam ignis moles erat altera: haec Om- 

Per le efficiens, ut corpus mundanum 

Mundus ut manifeftus, & non videatur membrane;. 

Totum mundum ex igne, & aqua, & terra, 

Et omni-alente aere. 

Ineffabilia, & fabilia fynthemata mundi. 

Aliam per aliam vitam, a partitis canalibus. 

Defuper permeantis in oppofitum 
Per centrum terra, &c quintum medium, alium 
Igneum, ubi defcendit ufque ad materiales Cana¬ 
les. 

Vitifer ignis. 

Centro incitans Seipfum Iumine refonante. 

Fontanurji alium, qui Empyreum mundum ducit. 
Centrum a quo omnes ufque quo forte zquales fue- 
rint. 

Symbola enim paterna mens feminavit per mundum. 
Medium inter patres fingulae centrum fertur. 

Mentis enim imitamcn eft: quod verb pxrtum eft ha- 
bet quid corporis 


O T P A N O 2. 

>8 l%oiyita><n ‘mttrif ftftolpd}* tor putt' 

Tit ogprbt xtifrd yifjutn rfuKKtiattf. 
n»5* 5 woAwV i/uKot ififtot *rt\*rSr, 

Zelvy 3 mX*rapt)f!*>r tlfWixxv irddJk. 

TluS <f’ it pirif 7J 9 «t, JAIf /’ it ytiett XoK-woi r, 

’H«£$i JC ittoSot timt. 

ni?5* i too Aur tpuKor itifott i<mA*r»t. 

Mil Tcln imtriru <mat«p£. 

Tli^tp 3 axhirtw ix. ix«rip ftfiQ$. 

3 toAuV apuK at dttfay ei-TKctrait. 
t 4 /Tuf Wgjf 70 7iHf civctfitfemt. 

7 r\ivUu ix ixoff ftp «c&5. 

“E^ «»*> vnifunr, tCA/xot wxj*, 

Mttn/xCaXoamf rrCp. 

To £-no/\ot au4V c*n*1o*t irxxptfxioat ^tlrcuf. 
Ti*l*l }8 X 3t<t, WSA/Ojr 70 ukytty Kj Xa.pX7(y.t nAtwnt* 

AiS*t, Sam, -xnSfJUL tnxlwxf £*?Q- iyii, 

'HKi*mt 71 xiixAar J xj ftlwaiar Kg**# sju<ar. 


C O E L U M. 

Septem enim in moles formavit Pater firmaments 
mundorum: 

Ccelum rotunda figura circumcludens. 

Fixitque multum ccetum aftrorum inerrantium, 
Animaliumque errantium conftituit feptenarium. 
Xerram in medio pofuit, aquarnque in terra hnu- 
bus. 

Aeremque fupra hsec. 

Fixitque multum ccetum aftrorum inerrantium. 
Tenfione non laborioia maid. 

Scd fixione errorem non habente in motu. 

Fixitque multum coetum aftrorum inerrantium, 
Ignem ad ignem cogens. 

Fixione errorem non habente in motu; 

Sex eos conftituit, feptimum Solis, 

In medium jaciens ignem. 

Inordinationem eorum bene-ordinatis fuipendens zo- 
nis. 

Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, St fplendi- 
dana Lunam. 

^Ether, Sol, fpiritus Lunre, aeris dudores, 
Solariumque circulorum, & lunarium eft crepku> 

Uffl, 

Slnu- 
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K a A* 77ffl y 75 iittetf, 

Aiflfitf uix®-, msaIk te xj « ts i!4j©- « 

Kcti aTha.iv f flip, uluicuos Ti JVSpz©-, xj ttbA©- nihttli. 
Xv>hiyct avii, hAy.Ca.yuaa cu&pns /j.ih&-, 

Hsai'h 7t, mhlujn; re, xj oaa »He< avvt^vf). 

Hup rrufji iZoyerdifxa, x} 7TV£ss ntyias. 

X<uJ) $ jf e£u 77i»uxo77 <pu-n 0hiimvf , 

V £v5a KjJv©-. 

Hia<©- aa'fe/;©- c.maxianav anhoj ayyor. 

A i"3«e/of 7* J'poy.&, >Cj ybiiis aarhijQ- rfiu', 

Hee/oi 75 podi, 

H^a/ or 71 fi'j«?, x} hayar^a-v athUiLu. 

X P O N o 5. 

•©sox sfxiaynv, aiapiov, a.an&rnv. 

Nfoy, x) nfiaCvrUu, *EA/jm«/m. 

Kai mrytiov «Mov, os t iy, 7 rveisy x 02 y. 1 v ayn. 

"*Tx H, SflMA, ANfiPflnOS, 

Xpn <71 cartuJ'Hv rrfjs 7o 0*© xj mtQt ajjyis, 

EvSr/ 'miypint mt mhv'v ivayUfiit vxv. 

Txvru mijp cvStiffi, ffcpris J'' »7 44-u^477b. 

XvyCoK* j<J totc/xoc vo©- ’ear«p* Tout ^.vyats, 
' l Epam .Sat Set ayaarh Moatf -riuu 4vj£lfv. 

KttriStTi jS v*v ev 4 U X?» aiya.it $ 

‘J'WnSM* mtiitg avtfSv 71 Slav 71. 

’a«>« p«V SJj Ttt TOVTB. 

54u<* 7* </l’ CV ctUTDIf IVIXIV evA'/tf. 

Mil J'lwo.ySfJns yj.-ro.yuv AtmyaTus r aoydmv, 

A '« ■»*" <myauK>)t, tit »v iatxAVK.’SMrt, pvoiv. 

Ev $ &««» JCtTv^) Ti/fa-Sf thKuovu AKpuuxs. 

Ex toi^Siv Kjnovns, ip' ay 4-vyp Hjitoyruv 

’e yv-Jelov <£177*3 >»f 77o*v, 4</^’ , S?ov ccvfl©-. 

Aio x} yonouoru to £f^x to ro'tb'f 

M<I ? ik iyapyttns it tftpov pdbyxojy itoujis. 

K*v ^ 7mv<T» 4u^'v j/h* £n><*TOo£<7Bv, 

’AAA iiAlu/ It'moi mriip, IvooiByioy ’it). 

H jUaAct Ai Kctrcti y, ya.n3.p-mf) ifoya mcaiav 

>» 7 <tv «■*■’ icjtvSSiv ®cv^<.m 3 . 

KHi-o/ 0Af/<t« 7*, ^ » pa-ra' teiya-m tyxnu. 
oxtaj ct-r a'tyKmy'JQ-, £v*%, <ts3ii', » 5 ^ aw? 
’Eii A/Of 'JZty\yov-n. Min xpxnpiis >J»’ dyiyxtts 

lly.tS o> 4 v J(?f £a9©" aC/yny, ouixara JV ipJUu 

n*iTO i*7ij«*ir /tMa. 

MM7t <^7W vXitts ns r ttt\a.yajjyix xoay.iv. 


Sinuumque aereoruni. 

Altheris cantus, Solifque, & Lunx canalium, & 

Et Iatu3 aer, lunarifque curfus, & polus Solis. 

Col igit ipfum, accipiens stheris harmoniam, 

Solil'q; Lunzque, & quxcumque aere continentur. 
Ignis ignis derivatio, & ignis penu. 

Ciincs enim in acucum nato lumini confpiciun- 

Ubi Saturnus. 

Sol aflolTor intuens polum purum. 
jT thcreufque curfus, & Lunx ingens impetus, 
Aeriique fluxus. 

Solemque magnum, & fplendidam Lunam. 

T E M P U S. 

Deum mundanum, xternum, infinitum. 

Juvenem, & fenem- 

Et fontanum aliud, quod empyreum mundum ducit. 

ANIMA, CORPUS, HOMO. 

Oportet te feflinarc ad Iucem & patris lumina, 

Unde milla eft tibi anima, multam induta mem- 
tem. 

Hxc pater mente concepit, mortabTque ei eft anima* - 

Symbola enim paterna mens feminaivit in animis 
Amore profundo replens animam. 

Repofuit enim mentem in anima, in corpore vero 
Vos repofuit pater hominumque deumque. 

Incorporea quidem funt divina omnia. 

Corpora verb in ipfis veftri causa funt alligata. 

Non poteijtes continere incorporeos corpora, 

Ob corpoream, in quam conccntrati eftis, natu- 
ram. 

Inque deo jacent faces trahentes validas. 

A patre defeendentes, a quibus anima defeendenti- 

Empyreos carpit fruOus, animam-alentem flo- 
rem. 

Ideoque mente concipientes opera patris 
Parcx fatalis alam fugiuot inverecundam. 

Et fi banc animam videris redeuntem. 

At aliam immittit pater, ut in numero fit. 

Certe valde illx funt beatiffimx fupra omnes 
Animas, ad terram a Ccelo profufc. 

Illaeque divites, & inefebilia ftamina habentes. 
Quxcunque a lucente, 6 rex, a te, vel ipfo 
Jove funt progenitae. Miti valida a neceifitate 
Ducatur animx profunditas immortalis oculofque af- 
fatim 

Omnes furfum extende. 

Nec deorfum pronus fis in nigricantem nun* 


Cui 
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*Cl &at$it a)tr *mt© v5»4rf»7af 71, J$*A</W« 
’Ap.ftx.trtftlf, funietr, tiAtKoyttfiti <tylifl& f 
KpHftiWi/Wf, meAtif, 3Wf ot> gdt& ttiiy Ulayav, 

*A»/ rvptpdlay tty at* it dtputt, dpjiv, ijvjbpav. 
Kai o fueBfeLvdt xdsju©-, *7 id noKtd fit 

'Tp' St ■mrt.ot &ia.rt( eyvf). 

Zinovy mtg/J'nnt. 

Al£(o n °y*rty, oirty, Si itvt la£** 

~S.dpu.Tt 7j 9u'oar, &i TcL^tt dp SV ippvnt 
AvSnt dyutiant^ ispp Kayes ipysv ivda-at. 

M»7i tin* v&ttity xpapiylt xp yHt vs-«x«J), 

’Eripac-rofti aupay *it getiptiA© * Sty vm 
Anyth dvdyxttt Spay© Sit. 

Mu rn <iv!;ctn tUu tipsutp/dpUu. 

n fttpo7iur 3»i y iy!~tt 7 iSt tit ian-riuS. 

Ov Jiy &ytn£y %y*m } 2kh SttStr pupiidstnp. 
‘Appuyiay itoyu $, up h «*A« ad put gpo]Hoy. 

'Edjn’yat irv’etyov vZy tpjey %<*' ounCtitif, 

’P<L$cy it) ad put aadattt. 

*EfJ d) tifdKy pufit tit limy dpxpipioy-nt. 
Thty'liStt dn\dttp 4 -t>XV trvfit it l* Tetyoy. 

'O ‘TTVesSnK'pnt ’iyyota. tw&ijSttlv lytt rd^tv. 

T f arvei >8 flerrit ’tpLTnhdaut StaStr pi© t£f. 
AnSvyarn PcjuS xp+rvol pjuL&pu hkMuoi. 
a i miyttrt pupimty dyxjn&n. 

Kai rd t&xZt vAtf gKOLfipjufnt ;y»»s«i, iai\d, 
*E Aydt Vftpi-m tn mployat dyytKjxd iri yaptp. 
*AXA’ ix. tiaJ'iytJ xri riff ti StAtty aimstMt r?f, 
it S£*A(j p KnSttt, x) pnpu* XctKtiirp. 
tiSttpAyn mttiztxsi QuuMput]© dyrt. 

To it 3 JiJkdlh <pdtt %A ix* yvueierpsut Aafiaj. 
Tit 3 i£ ■uavdtyjat Hit btvtg.pmnv dAxnt. 

Mi *y*vput paAvvxt, (tin gaAuipt ii tiimAv. 
M«7* it <f Ja nt oxuCtLKoy xpi\fty$ KSH*Ati'4"f* 

M* if* piM <%ixm \yx 77. 

Ilil ?7» ad put Wl’roc •J-uypu t&SapalnJ, 

'Vvyiit U^anp*f, dvdwyoot, IvKvnt tin. 

Acuna-' it Kayaaty *E yg.-nr dftrnt Was 
"ei-c/Iu' *aw ptiptnir*, it mpZtysy i s^idaa. 

*£i ToApwg/Jdnt fvaiat } xyQfam, liy^yatapuL ! 
Mm t« mKaejt* pd^a. yttxt \san civ tppiy* /SctKKx, 

Ov 38 *K»3tfnt party ini y 6 ayt. 

Min n* 7 ftt ptiftt msA/m y^viyat Qwtt9(ji<mf ) 

‘a i</'/« /3 »Ah i*p«3, *I'*W a*"o. 

Mtwdiay pt Sfiiatput, d) dtietey ‘B&mpdjput 
May it t ptigay ’irtavy, dt) iftpp Xfya ttyiyxnt 


Cui profunditas Temper infida fubflrata efi, it Ha¬ 
des 

Circumquaque caligans, fqualidus, idoUs gaudens, 
A mens, 

Praecipitofus, tortuofus, caecum profundum temper 
involvens. 

Semper defponfans obfeuram faciem, inertem, Spiri- 
tu-carentem. 

Et Ofor luminis mundus, & tortuofi fluxus 
A quibus vuigus attrahitur. 

Quaere paradifum. 

Quaere tu animae canalem, unde, aut quo ordine 
Corpori infferviens, in ordinem a quo cffluxilti 
Rurfus reftituas, (aero (ermcni operam unieus. 

Neque deorfum fis pronus, prtcipitium in tcua fub- 
eft, 

Septemvios trahens per gradus: quo fub 
Horribilis neceffitatis Thronus ett. 

Ne tu augeas fatum. 

Anima hominum Deum coget quodammodo in fe- 
ipfam : 

Nihil mortale habens, tota 5 Deo eft ebria fadfa. 
Harmoniam refonat namque, fub qu.l eft corpus mor¬ 
tale. 

Extendens igneam mentem ad opus pietatis, 

Et iluxile corpus fervabis. 

Eft & idolo portio in loco circumlucente. 

Undique infidld anima ignis habenas tende. 

Igne calens cogitatio primiifimum habet ordinem. 
Igni namque mortalis propinquans a Deo lumen lia- 
bebit. 

Immoranti enim mortali praeftb Dii aderunt. 

Pcenae hominum funt angorcs. 

Et mala: materia germina utilia funt, St bona. 

Spes nutriat te ignea Angelica in regione. 

Sed non recipit illius veile Paterna mens, 

Donee exeat ex oblivione, it \ erbum loquatur. 
Memoriam indens Paterni Synthematis puri. 

His quidem difcibilem lucis dedit notitiam fufeipere. 
Hos vero it fomnolentos fui frudhim dedit roboris; 
Ne Ipiritum macules, neque profundam fac ftq>enid- 
em. 

Neque materia quifquilias prxeipitio relinquas. 

Ne educas, ne exiens habeat quidpiam. 

Vi corpus relinquentium anima funt purilfima. 
Anima expulfores, refpiratores, & faciles folutu 
funt. 

Siniftris in lumbis Hecates virtutis eft fons, 

Intus tota manens, virgineum non adjiciens. 

O audacif&ma natura, homo, artificium! 

Neque ingentes menfuras terra in tuam mentem 
pone. 

Non enim veritatis planta eft in terra. 

Neque in menfuris menfuras Solis regulas congre- 
gans, 

/Eterno confilio fertur, non gratia tui. 

Lunarem quidem curfum. Sc aftreum progreftum 
Luna ftrepitum dimitte, femper currit opera neceiri- 

5' L Aftreus 
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*A<duov oi$tv i* 

Ai-Jt u& ofvl^tv 9*;trif vKamt'i m] aAnSnf. 

O u Svadv anAay-^vav t «7«fx«4' 'raJ' <t3vfP«/<* 
navi*, _ , «. 

'E.y.-mej.x.ns *mw« pi?iyftd]a’ p‘C}*<r a Ttutl* 
M»AAaw cucrfhtf ispoK Tive^J'etnr avotyetv. 

’Erfl’ ipsTj}. espht -n> x} ciiyefti* auvayvj. 

Zt.lv 38 rty/yoK yBavlf oiKif.rvat. 

Aut&s o ~/$®v JistTOaut-j) es 7 txiia. [iifett. 

4AIMONES, T E A E T A I. 

*HpuW wiiSfiTI) t«; Jkluavat aypovs. 

K«< TO cnt»f «AHf &hazYf*a-nt %.»*£, 

\AAA« tovto c* dCd-m< rntxaif Jlctvattti «MA»7?®. 
IliTp iKtAoc nvfrvJiv W' n»?@- otJ'fta vmtvav, 

”H x} *»i/OT»T»i', oSsi' pau'Bi' 

*H par er^ZnoV appiytiiiv, pot^aiov, iAij^tx ' 

’am* xj ITT7.VV 'tJ'ftV ?«T5f ThiiV dLtej.nloV-TTty 

'H x} 'B-ctiJk Tiolf vd-nif t-myip^tv iW», 

*£fj.Trugjv 3 ;gt/9> •7*'o-u«mjue('ox, » toa< joptror, 
*H x} 7t|«i’oi’T o, x} *5^7* cm vd-nii. 

TloMdxjf tiv Aifii ( fut, jtefbty mv}et KUv\a t 
Oute >S i&ivt©- xup7t< 7I7E paivij) oyx®-. 

’Aftfif i KeLftTiOly 75 /Xlivm tfat XM^A vrfcUy 

X3tu> tsnx», /3 a4ot7*/ te jmVfc xt^tuvolf. 

Mi) pvmat ctv’rirfefv *)**/**, 

ov 5 <3 ^3 xtivxt tn &AVX"V ere ix caput 7 »A«<&h. 
"ote 7ttf «J.v;yU 3»A>>rn< ad ■nAi'ffi d. myvet. 
’Ex <f’ ttfc* xcAtoix jaitlf Spanns jfliviti xjlvtf. 
Oil WJ’rfAoSt* «apu« /S£s>iJ J'HxvdvItf. 

’ Ev'ifytt erei T *E *£77X0 X fpopxAcK. 

’ovoftotja .edfCotan unmT atAafyt, 

eJcj >8 ovofta'lct 71a? ixdwf StirJblx. 

Auva/xtv it TSAtrxi# apftmv 'i^cv'Ja. 

‘Hvt>& 0^4 ff l<*w»f alt? ivU&v Iriif, 
A*/x-o-6mV«x mvfnJSv cab ^ 6'tvSta xatjuB, 

KAb?ayi)X. 


Aftreus progreffus ; tui gratia non eft partus. 

■i^Ethereus avium pes latus nunquam verus eft. 

Non facriiicia vifeeraque cupio: haec funt omnia 
ludi, 

Mercatoriae deceptionis firmamenta ; fuge tu haec 
Si vis pietatis facrum paradifum aperire. 

Ubi Virtus, iapientiaque. Sc bona lex congregantur. 
Tuum enim vas beftiae terr* habitabunt. 

Ipfas autem terra fepeliit ad fxlios ufque. 

DiEMONES, SACRIFICIA. 

Natura fuadet efte Daemonas puros. 

Et mala materiae germina, utilia, & bona. 

Sed haec in abditis feptis mentis evolvo. 

Ignis fimulacruni faltatim in aere in tumorem exten- 
dens, 

Vel eriam ignem infiguratum, unde vocem curren- 

Vel lumen abundans radians, ftreperum, convolu- 

Sed & equum videre luce magis fulgurantem, 

Vel etiam puerum fuis humeris inequitantem equo, 
Ignitum, vel auro diftindum, vel fpoliatum, 

Vel etiam fagittantem, & ftantem fuper humeris. 
Multoties ft dixeris mihi, cernes omnem leonem, 
Neque enim cceleftis curvitas tunc apparet moles. 
Aftra non lucent, Lunae lux opertum eft, 

Terra non flat, cernuntur vero cundla fulminibus. 
Neque naturae voces per fe vifibile fimulacrum. 

Non enim oportet illos te fpeiftare antequam corpus 
Sacris purgetur. 

Quando animas mulcentes Temper a Sacris abducunt. 
Ergo ex finibus terrae exiliunt terreftres canes, 
Nunquam verum corpus mortali homini monftran- 
tes. 

Operare circa Hecaticum turbinem. 

Nomina barbara nunquam mutaveris. 

Sunt enim nomina apud fingulos a Deo data 
Potentiam in Sacris ineftabilem habentia. 

Quando videris forma fine Sacrum ignem, 
Collucentem faltatim totius per profundum mundi, 
Audi ignis vocem. 
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collected by Franciscus PATRiciusr~* 


MONAD. DYAD. TRYAD. 


w 


H E R E the paternal Monad is, 

The Monad is inlarged, which gene- 

For the Dyad fits by him, and glitters with in¬ 
tellectual Sections; 

And to govern all things, and to order all things 
not order’d: 

For in the whole World fhineth the Triads over 
which the Monad rules : 

This Order is the Beginning of all SeCtion. 

For the Mind of the Father faid, that all things 
be cut into three j 

Whole Will aflented, and then all things were 
divided : 

For the Mind of the eternal Father faid, into 
three, governing all things by Mind. 

And there appeared in it (the Triad) Virtue, and 
Wifdom, 

And multifcient Verity: 

This Way floweth the Shape of the Triads being 

pre-exiftent. 

Not the firft (Eflence,) but where they arc mea- 
fured : 

For thou mult conceive that all things ferve thefe 
three Principles: 

The firft Courfe is facred, but in the Middle: 

Another the third, aerial; which cherilheth the 


Earth in Fire ; 

And Fountain of Fountains, and of all Fountains; 
The Matrix containing all things. 

Thence abundantly fprings forth the Generation 
of multivarious Matter. 

Thence extracted a Prefter, the Flower of glow- 

Vlafljing into the Cavities of the World: For all 
things from thence 

Begin to extend downwards their admirable Beams. 


FATHER. MIND. 

T H E Father hath fnatch’d away himfelf; nei- 
' ther hath he Ihut up his own Fire in his intel¬ 
lectual Power: ... 

For the Father perfected all things, and deliver’d 
them over to the fecond Mind, 

Which the whole Race of Men call the firft 
Light, begotten of the Father ; for he alone 
Having cropp’d the Flower of the Mind from the 
Father’s Vigour : 

For the paternal, felf-begotten Mind, underftand- 
Randing (his) Work, 


Sowed in all the fiery Bond of Love, 

That all things might continue for ever. 

Neither thofe things which are intellectually 

Context in the Light of the Father in all things ; 

That being the Elements of the World they 
might perfift in Love : 

For it is the Bound of the paternal Depth, and 
the Fountain of the Intellectuals. 

Neither went lie forth, but abode in the paternal 

Depth, 

And in the Adytum, according to divinely nou- 
riihed Silence. 

For the Fire once above, fliutteth not his Tower 

Into Matter by ACtions, but by the Mir.J ; 

For the paternal Mind hath lowed Symbols 
through the World, 

Which underftandeth Intelligibles, and beautifieth 
Ineffables : 

Wholly Divifion and Indivifible. 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles, but intro- 
duceth Senfe into the Worlds ; 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles, but intro* 
duceth Soul into the Worlds. 


MIND. INTELLIGIBLES. 
INTELLECTUALS. 

A N D of the one Mind, the intelligible (Mind:) 

For the Mind is not without the intelligible; it 
exifts not without it: 

Thefe are Intellectuals and Intelligibles, which 
being underftood, underftand : 

For the Intelligible is the Aliment of the Intelli¬ 
gent. 

Learn the Intelligible, fince it exifls beyond the 
Mind, 

And of the Mind, which moves the Empyreal 
Heaven : 

For the Framer of the fiery World is the Mind 
of the Mind. 

You who know certainly the fupermundane, pa¬ 
ternal Depth ; 

The Intelligible is predominant over all SeCtion. 
There is fomething intelligible, which it behoves 
thee to underftand with the Flower of the Mind: 

For if thou inclineft thy Mind, thou (halt under¬ 
ftand this alfo; 

Yet underftanding fomething (of it) thou lbalt 
not underftand this wholly; for it is a Power 

Of circumlucid Strength, glittering with intelle¬ 
ctual Sections (Rays): 

But it behoves not to confider this Intelligible with 
Vehemence of IntelleCtion, 

But with the ample Flame of the ample Mind, 
which meafureth all things, 

Except this Intelligible : But it behoves to under¬ 
ftand this : 

For if thou inclineft thy Mind, thou fhalt under¬ 
ftand this alfo, 

5 L 2 Not 
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Not fixedly, but having a pure turning Eye [thou By which they are connected to the Father by al- 


"lixterki the empty Mind of thy Soul towards the 

intelligible ; 

That th may’ll learn the Intelligible, for it ex- 
ills beyond the Mind : 

But every Mind underllands this God ; for the 
Mind is not 

Without the Intelligible; neither is the Intelligible 
without the Mind. 

To the intellectual Preflers of the intellectual Fire, 
all things 

By yielding arc fubfervient to the perfuafive Coun- 
fel of the Father. 

And to underftand, and always to remain in a 
reftlefs Whirling. 

But infinuating into Worlds the venerable Name 
in a flceplefs Whirling, 

Fountains and Principles; to turn, and always to 
remain in a reftlefs Whirling, 

By reafon of the terrible Menace of the Father. 

Under two Minds the Life generating Fountain 
Souls is contained ; 

And the Maker, who felf-operating, framed the 
World, 

Who fprung firft out of the Mind, 

Cloathing Fire with Fire, binding them together, 
to mingle 

The Fountainous Craters, preferves the Flower 
of his own Fire. 

He glittereth with intelledual SeClions, and filled 
all things with Love. 

Like Swarms they are carried, being broken. 

About the Bodies of the World, 

That things unfafhion’d may be fafhion’d. 

What the Mind fpeaks, it fpeaks by Underftand- 
ing. 

Power is with them. Mind is from her. 

JYNGES, IDEAS, PRINCIPLES. 

T HESE being many afeend into the lucidWorlds, 
Springing into them, and in which there are 
three Tops. 

Beneath them lies the chief of Immaterials. 
Principles which have underftood the intelligible 
Works of the Father; 

Difclofed them in fenfible Works as in Bodies; 
Being (as it were) the Ferry-men betwixt the Fa¬ 
ther and Matter, 

And producing manifell Images of unmanifell 
things, 

And inferibing unmanifell things in the manifell 
Frame of the World. 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring Noife, 
underftanding by vigorous Counfel, 

Omniform Idea’s; and flying out of one Foun¬ 
tain, 

They fprung forth; for, from the Fathers was 
the Couniel and End, 


ternate 

Life from feveral Vehicles. 

But they were divided, being by intelledual Fire 
diilributed 

Into other IntelleCluals ; for the King did fet be¬ 
fore the multiform World 

An intellectual, incorruptible Pattern. This 
Print tliro’ the World he promoting, of whole Form 

According to which the World appeared 

Beautified with all kind of Ideas; of which there 
is one Fountain, 

Out of which come rulhing forth others undiftri- 
buted, being broken about the Bodies of the World, 
which through the vail Recefles, 

Like Swarms, are carried round about everyWay. 

Intellectual Notions from the paternal Fountain 
cropping the Flower of Fire. 

In the Point of fleeplefc Time, of this primige- 
nious Idea, 

The firft felf-budding Fountain of the Father bud¬ 
ded. 

Intelligent Jynges do (themfelves) alfo underftand 
from the Father: 

By unfpeakable Councils, being moved fo as to 
underftand. 

HECATE, SYNOCHES, TELETARCHS. 

R out of himfpring all 


ntirely-lucid Strength of Father-begotten 


Implacable Thunders, and the Prefter-receiv- 
ing Cavities 

Of the ei 
Hecate. 

And he who begirds [viz.) the Flower of Fire, 
and the ftrong 

Spirit of the Poles fiery above. 

He gave to his Prellers that they fhould guard the 
Tops, 

Mingling the Power of his own Strength in the 
Synoches. 

O how the World hath intelledual Guides inflexi¬ 
ble ! 

Becaufe Ihe is the Operatrix, becauie file is the 
Difpenfatrix of Life-giving Fire. 

Becaufe alfo it fills the Life-producing Bofom of 
Hecate, 

And inftils in the Synoches the enliv’ning Strength 

Of potent Fire. 

But they are Guardians of the Works of the Father. 

For he difguifes himfelf, profeffing 

To be doathed with the Print of the Images. 

The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Sy¬ 
noches. 

To thefe intelleduul Preflers of intelledual Fire, 

All things are 1'ubfcrx ient. 

But as many as ferve the matei ial Synoches, 

Having put on the completely-armed Vigour of 
the refounding Light, 

With 
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With triple Strength fortifying the Soul and the 
Mind. 

To put into the Mind the Symbol of Variety; 
And not to walk difperfedly on the Empy ratal 
Channels; 

But ftiffly. 

Thefe frame Indivifibles, and Senfibles, 

And Corporiforms, and things deftin’d to Matter. 

SOUL. NATURE. 

F O R the Soul being a bright Fire, by the Power 
of the Father 

Remains immortal, and is Miftrefs of Life ; 

And pollefleth many Complexions of the Cavities 
of the World: 

For it is in Imitation of the Mind ; but that 
which is born hath f'omething of the Body. 

The Channels being intermixed, {he performs the 
Works of incorruptible Fire. 

Next the paternal Conceptions I (theSoul) dwell; 
Warm, heating all things; for he did put 
The Mind in the Soul, the Soul in the dull Body. 
Of us the Father of Gods and Men impofed. 
Abundantly animating Light, Fire,Elther, Worlds. 
For natural Works co-exifl with the intellectual 
Light of the Father, for the Soul which adorn’d the 
great 

Heaven, and adorning with the Father. 

But her Homs are fixed above. 

But about the Shoulders of the Goddefs, immenfe 
Nature is exalted. 

Again, indefatigable Nature commands the Worlds 
and Works. 

That Heaven drawing an eternal Courfe may run. 
And the fwift Sun might come about the Center as 
he ufeth. 

Look not into the fetal Name of this Nature. 

The WORLD. 

T HE Maker who operating by himfelf framed 
the World. 

And there was another Bulk of Fire, 

By itfelf operating all things that the Body of the 
World might be perfected. 

That the World might be manifeft and not feera 
membranous. 

The wholeWorld of Fire, and Water, and Earth, 
And all-nourithing ./Ether, 

The unexpreffible and exprefiible Watch- words of 
the World. 

One Life by another from the diftributed Channels 
Palling from above to the oppofite Part, 

Through the Center of the Earth ; and another 

fifth middle: 

Fiery Channel, where it defcends to the material 
Channels. 

Life-bringing Fire, 


Stirring himfelf up with the Goad of refounding 
Light. 

Another fountainous, which guides the Empyreal 
World. ' 1 ' 

The Center from which all (Lines) which way 
foever are equal. 

For the paternal Mind fowed Symbols through 
the World. 6 

For the Center of every one is carried betwixt the 
Fathers. 

For it is in Imitation of the Mind, but that which 
is born hath fomething of the Body. 

HEAVEN. 

F OR the Father congregated feven Firmaments 
of the World; 

Circum(bribing Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars; 
And he conftituted a Septenary of erratick Ani¬ 
mals, 

Placing Earth in the middle, and Water in the 
middle of the Earth. 

The Air above thele. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

To be carry’d not by laborious and troublefome 
Tenfion, 

But by a Settlement which hath no Error. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 
Forcing Fire to Fire, 

To be carry’d by a Settlement which hath not 
Error. 

He conftituted them fi::; calling into the midft 
The Fire of the Sun, 

Sufpending their Diforder in well-order’d Zones : 
For the Goddels brings forth the great Sun and the 
bright Moon. 

O Either, Sun, Spirit, Guides of the Moon and 
of the Air; 

And of the folar Circles, and of the monthly 
Cla filings. 

And of the aerial Recedes. 

The Melody of the ./Ether, and of the Pallages 
of the Sun, and Moon, and of the Air, 

And the wide Air, and the Lunar Courfe, and the 
Pole of the Sun. 

Colle&ing it, and receiving the Melody of the .Ei¬ 
ther, 

And of the Sun, and of the Moon, and of all that 
are contained in the Air. 

Fire, the Derivation of Fire, and the Difpenfer 
of Fire; 

His Hair pointed is feen by his native Light ; 
Hence comes Saturn. 

The Sun Afleflor beholding the pure Pole ; 

And the Ethcrial Courfe, and the vaft Motion of 
the Moon, 


And 
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And the aerial Fluxions, 

And the great Sun, and the bright Moon. 


TIME. 

'T' H E Mundane God ; Eternal, Infinite. 

Young, and Old, of a fpiral Form. 

And another fountainous, who guides the empy- 


S O V L. BODY. MAM. 


T T behoves thee to haften to the Light, and to the 
Beams of the Father; 

From whence was fent to thee a Soul cloathed 
with much Mind. 

Thefe things the Father conceived, and fo the 
Mortal was animated: 

For the paternal Mind fowed Symbols in Souls; 
Replenilhing the Soul with profound Love. 

For the F'atherof Gods and Men placed the Mind 
in the Soul; 

And in the Body he eftablifhed you. 

For all divine things are incorporeal: 

But Bodies are bound in them for your fakes, 
Incorporeals not being able to contain the Bodies, 
By reafon of the corporeal Nature in which you 
arc concentrated. 

And they are in God, attra&ing ftrong Flames, 
Defending from the Father, from which defeen- 
ding the Soul, 

Crops of Empyraeal Fruits the Soul-nourilhing 
Flower. 

And therefore conceiving the Words of the Father 
They avoid the audacious Wing of fatal Deftiny; 
And though you fee this Soul manumitted. 

Yet the Father fends another to make up the 
Number. 

Certainly thefe are fuperlatively blefled above all 
Souls; they are lent forth from Heaven to Earth, 
And thofe rich Souls which have unexprcflible 


As many of them (O King) as proceed from Un¬ 
iting Thee, or from 

Jove himfelf, under the flrong Power of (his) 
Thread. 

Let the immortal Depth of thy Soul be predomi¬ 
nant; but all thy Eyes 

Extend upward. 

Stoop not down to the dark World, 

Beneath which continually lies a faithlefs Depth, 
and Hades, 

Dark all over, fquallid, delighting in Images, un¬ 
intelligible, 

Precipititious, craggy, a Depth ; always rolling. 

Always efpoufing an opacous, idle, breathlels Body, 

And the Light-hating World, and the winding 
Currents, 

By which many things are fwallowed up. 


Seek Paradife; 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence, or by 
what Order, 

Having ferved the Body, to the lame Place from 
which thou didft flow. 

Thou may’ll rife up again, joining Adion to lacred 
Speech, 

Stoop not down, for a Precipice lies below on the 
Earth; 

Drawing through the Ladder which hath feven 
Steps; Beneath which 

Is the Throne of Necelfity. 

Enlarge not thou thy Deftiny; 

The Soul of Man will in a manner clafp God to 
herfelf; 

Having nothing mortal, flie is wholly inebriated 
from God: 

For Ihe boafts Harmony, in which the mortal 
Body exifts. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind 

To the Work of Piety, thou fhalt preferve the 
fluxible Body. 

There’s a Room for the Image alfo in the circum- 
lucid Place. 

EveryWay to the unfafhion’d Soul ftretch the 
Reins of Fire. 

The Fire glowing. Cogitation hath the firft Rank. 

For the mortal approaching to the Fire, fhallhave 
Light from God. 

For to the flow Mortal the Gods are fwift. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men. 

The Bourgeons, even ofiJl Matter, are profitable 
good. 

Let Hope nourilh thee in the fiery Angelic Region. 

But the paternal Mind accepts not her Will 

Until Ihe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a 

Word, Inferring the Remembrance of the pure 
paternal Symbol. 

To thefe he gave the docible Character of Life to 
be comprehended. 

Thofe that were afleep he made fruitful by his own 
Strength. 

Defile not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superficies. 

Leave not the Drols of Matter on a Precipice. 

Bring her not forth, left going forth fhe have 
fomething. 

The Souls of thofe who quit the Body violently, 
are molt pure. 

The Ungirders of the Soul which give her breath¬ 
ing are eafy to be loofed. 

In the fide of finifter Hecate , there is a Fountain 
of Virtue, 

Which remains entire within, not omitting her 
Virginity. 

O Man, the Machine of boldeft Nature? 

Subject not to thy Mind the vaft Meafures of the 

Earth; For the Plant of Truth is not upon Earth. 


Nor 
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Nor meafure the Meafures of the Sun, gathering 
together Canons; 

He is moved by the eternal Will of the Father, 
not for thy fake. 

Let alone the fwift Courfe of the Moon; £he runs 
ever by the Impulfe of Neceffity. 

The Progreffion of the Stars was not brought 
forth for thy fake. 

The setherial wide Flight of Birds is not veracious. 
And the Difledtions of Entrails and Vi&ims, all 
thefe are Toys, 

The Support of gainful Cheats ; fly thou thefe 
If thou intend to open the facred Paradife of Piety, 
WhereVirtue,Wifdom, and Equity are aflembled ; 
For thy Veflel the Beads of the Earth (hall inha¬ 
bit. 

Thefe the Earth bewails, even to their Children. 

D M M O N S. RITES. 
T^JAture perfuades there are pure Daemons; 

The Bourgeons, even all ill Matter, are pro¬ 
fitable and good: 

But thefe things I revolve in the reclufe Temples 
of my Mind. 

Extending the like Fire fparklingly into the fpaci- 
ous Air, 

Or Fire unfigur’d, a Voice ifliiing forth. 

Or Fire abundant whizzing and winding about 
the Earth ; 

But alfo to fee a Horfe more glittering than Light, 
Or a Boy on [thy] Shoulders riding on a Horfe, 
Fiery, or adorned with Gold, or diverted. 

Or (hooting, and (landing on [thy] Shoulders. 

If thou (peak often to me, thou (halt fee abfolutely 
that which is fpoken: 

For then neither appears the coeleftial concave Bulk, 
nor do the Stars lhine : The Light of the Moon is 
covered. 

The Earth Hands not dill, but all things appear 
Thunder. 

Invoke not the felf-confpicuous Image of Nature ; 
For,thou muft not behold thefe before thy Body 
be initiated. 

When foothing Souls they always reduce them 
from thefe Myfteries. 

Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth fpring 
terreftrial Dogs, 

Which (hew no true Sign to mortal Man. 
Labour about the Hecatick Strophalus. 

Never change barbarous Names; 

For there are Names in every Nation given from 
God, which have an unfpeakable Power in Rites. 
When thou feed a facred Fire without Form, 
Shining flalhingly through the Depths of the World, 
Hear the Voice of Fire. 


Pletho, bis Expofition of the more obfcure 
Pqffages in thefe Oracles. 


Seek thou the Way of the Soul, whence or by what 
Order , 

Having ferved the Body , to the fame Order from 
which thou didjl flow. 

Thou may'Jl rife up again ; joining Atiion to facred 
Speech.] 

T H E Magi that are Followers of Zoroajler , 
as alfo many others, hold. That the human 
Soul is immortal, and defcended from above 
to ferve the mortal Body, that is, to operate therein 
for a certain Time, and to animate and adorn it to 
her Power; and then returns to the Place from which 
(he came. And whereas there are many Manfions 
there for the Soul, one wholly bright , another whol¬ 
ly dark ; others betwixt both, partly bright, partly 
dark: The Soul being defeendcd from that which is 
wholly bright, into the Body, if (he perform her 
Office well, runs back into the fame Place ; but if 
not well, (he retires into worfe Manfions, according 
to the things which (he hath done in Life. The 
Oracle therefore faith. Seek thou the Soul's Path , or 
the Way by which the Soul floweth into thee; or 
by what Courfe (viz. of Life) having performed thy 
Charge toward the Body, thou may’ll mount up to 
the fame Place from which thou didd flow down, 
viz. the fame Track of the Soul, joining A£lion to 
facred Speech. By facred Speech, he underftands 
that which concerns divine Worlhip; by Adi ion, 
divine Rites. The Oracle therefore faith, that to 
this Exaltation of the Soul, both Speech concerning 
divine Worlhip (Prayers) and religious Rites (Sacri¬ 
fices) are requifite. 

Stoop not down , for a Precipice lies below on the 
Earth , 

Drawing through the Ladder which hath /even Steps j 
beneath which 
Js the Throne of Neceffity.] 

He calls the Defcenfion into Wickednels and 
Mifery, a Precipice j the terreftrial and mortal Bo¬ 
dy, the Earth: for by the Earth he underftands 
mortal Nature, as by the Fire frequently the Divine ; 
by the Place with feven Ways, he means Fate 
dependant on the Planets, beneath which there is 
feated a certain dire and unalterable Neceffity : The 
Oracle therefore advifeth, that thou (loop not down 
towards the mortal Body, which being lubjcdl only 
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to the Fate which proceeds from the Planets, may 
be reckoned among thofe things which are at our 
Arbitrement; for thou wilt be unhappy if thou Hoop 
down wholly to the Body, and unfortunate, and 
continually failing of thy Dcfiies, in regard ol the 
Neceflity which is annexed to the Body. 

Far thy Vejfel the Beqfls of the Earth/hall inhabit .] 

The Vrffd of thy Soul, that is, this mortal Body, 
fhall he inhabited by Worms and other vile Crca- 


Enlarge net thou thy Dcjliny .] 

Endeavour not to increafe thy Fate, or to do 
more than is given thee in charge, for thou wilt not 
be able. 

For nothing proceeds from the Paternal Principality 
imperfect .] 

For from the paternal Power, which is that of 
the fupreme God, nothing proceedeth imperfect, fo 
as thou thyfelf mighteft compleat it; for all things 
proceeding from thence are perfedl, as appears in 
that they tend to the Peilcdtion of the Univerfe. 

But the paternal Mind accepts not her Will, until 
Jhe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a Word, infert- 
ing the Remembrance of the pure paternal Symbol. J 

The paternal Mind, (viz. the fecond God and 
ready Maker of the Soul) admits not her Will or 
Dcfire until fhe come out of the Oblivion which fhe 
contracted by Connexion with the Body ; and until 
fhe fpeak a certain Word, or conceive in her 
Thoughts a certain Speech, calling to Remembrance 
the paternal divine Symbol or Watch-word; this is 
the Purfuit of the Good which the Soul calling to 
Remembrance, hereby becomes moll acceptable to 
her Maker. 

It behoves thee to hajlen to the Light, and to the 
Beams of the Father ; 

From whence there was font to thee a Soul endued 
with much Mind .] 

The Light and Splendor of the Father is that 
Manfion of the Soul which is circumlucid, from 
whence the Soul arrayed with much of the Mind 
was fent hither, wherefore we mull hailen to return 
to the fame Light. 

Tkefe the Earth bewails, even to their own Chil¬ 
dren.'] 

Thofe who haften not to the Light, from which 
their Soul was lent to them, the Earth or mortal 


Nature bewails; for that they being fent hither to 
adorn her, not only not adorn her, but alfo blemilh 
themfelves by living wickedly; moreover the Wick- 
ednefs of the Parents is tranfmitted to the Children, 
corrupted by them through ill Education. 

j The Ungirders ef the Soul, which give her breathings 
are eajy to be loafed.] 

The Reafons which expel the Soul from Wick- 
ednefs, and give her breathing, are eafy to be un- 
ty’d; and the Oblivion which keeps them is ealily 
put off. 

In the Side of the Jinifter Bed there is a Fountain 
of Virtue, 

Which remains entire within ; not emitting her Vir¬ 
ginity.] 

In the left Side of thy Bed, there is the Power or 
Fountain of Virtue, refiding wholly within, and ne¬ 
ver calling off her Virginity, or Nature void of Paf- 
fton; for there is always in us the Power of Virtue 
without Palfion, which cannot be put off, altho’ her 
Energy or Activity may be interrupted; he faith the 
Power of Virtue is placed on the left Side, becaufc her 
Activity is feated on the right: By the Bed is meant 
the Seat of the Soul, fubjedt to her feveral Habits. 

The Soul of Man will, in a manner , clafp God to 
herfelf. 

Having nothing mortal, Jhe is wholly inebriated 
from God-, 

For Jhe boajls Harmony, in which the mortal Body 
confjls.] 

The human Soul will in a manner clafp God, and 
join him llridlly to herfelf, (who is her continual De¬ 
fence) by refembling him as much as we can polSbly ; 
having nothing mortal within her, Jbe is wholly drench¬ 
ed in Divinity, or replcnilhed with divine Goods; 
for though Ihe is fetter’d to this mortal Body, yet fhe 
glories in the Harmony or Union in which the mortal 
Body txijls ; that is, fhe is not afliamed of it, but 
thinks well of herfelf for it ; as being a Caufe, and af¬ 
fording to the Univerfe, that as Mortals are united 
with Immortals in Man, fo the Univerfe is adorned 
with one Harmony. 

Becaufe the Soul being a bright Fire by the Power of 
the Father, 

Remains immortal, and is Mi/lrefs of Life , 

And pojfeffeth many Completions of the Cavities of 
the World.] 

The fecond God, who firll before all other things 
proceeded from the Father and fupreme God, thele 
Oracles call all along, The Power of the Father, and 
his 
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his intellectual Power, and the paternal Mind. He 
faith therefore, that the Soul procreated by this Power 
of the Father, is a bright Fire ; that is, a divine and 
intellectual Eflence, and perftfteth immortal through 
the Divinity of its Eflence, and is Miflrcfs of Life, 
viz. of herfelf, pofleffing Life which cannot be ta¬ 
ken away from her ; for, how can we be faid to be 
Mailers of fuch things as may be taken from us, 
feeing the Ufe of them is only allowed us? but of 
thofe things which cannot be taken from us, we are 
abfolute Mailers: The Soul, according to her own 
Eternity, pojfejfeth many Rooms in the Receptacles of 
the World, or divers Places in the World, which 
according as Ihe hath led Life pad is allotted to every 
one. 

Seek Paradife .] 

The circumlucid Manlion of the Soul. 

Defile not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superficies.'] 

The Followers of Pythagoras and Plato conceive 
the Soul to be a Subllance not wholly feparate from 
all Body, nor wholly infeparate; but partly feparate, 
partly infeparate; feparable potentially, but never fe¬ 
parate aClually. For they aflert three Kinds of 
Forms, one wholly feparate from Matter, the fuper- 
Celeflial Intelligences j another wholly infeparable 
from Matter, having a Subfiance not fubfiflent by 
itfelf but dependent on Matter ; together with which 
Matter, which is fometimes diflolved by reafon of 
its Nature futg'ed to Mutation, this kind of Soul 
is diflolved alfo and perifheth ; this kind they hold to 
be wholly irrational. Betwixt thefe they place a 
middle kind, the rational Sou], differing from the fu- 
perceleflial Intelligences, for that it always co-exifls 
with Matter; and from the irrational kind, for that 
it is not dependent on Matter; but, on the contrary. 
Matter is dependent on it; and it hath a proper Sub- 
fiance potentially fubfiflent by itfelf: It is alfo indi- 
vifible, as well as the fuperceleftial Intelligences, and 
performing fome Works in fome manner ally’d to 
theirs, being itfelf alfo bufled in the Knowledge and 
Contemplation of Beings, even unto the fupreme 
God; and for this Reafon is incorruptible. This 
kind of Soul is always co-exiftent with an sethereal 
Body, as its Vehiculum, which fhe by continual Ap¬ 
proximation maketh alfo immortal: Neither is this 
her Fehiculum inanimate in itfelf, but it is itfelf ani¬ 
mated with the other Species of the Soul, the irratio¬ 
nal (which the wife call the Image of the rational 
Soul) adorned with Phantafy and Senfe, which 
feeth and hears itfelf whole through whole} and is 
furnifhed with all the Senfes, and with all the reft 
of the irrational Faculties of the Soul. Thus by the 
principal Faculty of this Body, Phantafy, the ratio¬ 


nal Soul is continually joined to fuch a Body, and 
by fuch a Body fometimes the human Soul is joined 
with a mortal Body by a certain Affinity of Nature, 
the whole being enfolded in the whole enlivening 
Spirit of the Embryon: This Fehiculum itfelf being 
of the Nature of a Spirit. The Dsemons Souls dif¬ 
fer not much from the human, only they are more 
noble, and ufe more noble Vehicles: Moreover, they 
cannot be mingled with corruptible Nature. Likc- 
wife the Souls of the Stars are much better than the 
Daemons, and ufe better Vehicles; are Bodies fplen 
did by reafon of the Greatnefs of the operative Fa¬ 
culty. Thefe Do£trines concerning the Soul, the 
Magi, Followers of Zoroqjlcr, feem to have ufed 
long before. Defile not this kind of Spirit of the 
Soul, faith the Oracle, nor deepen it, being a Super¬ 
ficies; he calls it Superficies, not as if it had not a 
triple Dimenfion, for it is a Body, but to fignify 
its extraordinary Rarity; nor makes it become grofs 
by Acceffion of more Matter to its Bulk; for this 
Spirit of the Soul becomes grois, if it declines too 
much towards the mortal Body. 

There is a Room for the Image alfo in the circum¬ 
lucid Place.] 

He calls the Image of the Soul that Part, which 
being itfelf void of irrational, is joined to the rational 
Part, and depends upon the Vehicle thereof: Now 
he faith that this kind of Image hath a Part in the 
circumlucid Region ; for the Sou] never layeth down 
the Vehicle adherent to her. 

Leave not the Drofs of Matter on a Precipice.] 

He calls the mortal Body the Drofs of Matter ; 
and exhorteth, that we negledl it not being ill- 
affedled, but take care of it whilft it is in this Life, 
to preferve it in Health as much as pofliblc, and 
that it may be pure, and in all things elfe correfpond 
with the Soul. 

Carry not forth , left going forth Jhe have fomcthing.J 

Carry not forth, meaning the Soul out of the mor¬ 
tal Body, lejl by going forth, thou incur fome Dan¬ 
ger, implying as much as to carry her forth beyond 
the Laws of Nature. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind to tie Work of Piety, 

thou Jhalt preferve the fiuxible Body.] 

Extending up thy divine Mind to the Exercife of 
Piety, or to religious Rites, and thou Jhalt preferve 
the mortal Body more found by performing thefe. 
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Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth, firing terre- 
firial Dogs, 

Which fliew no true Sign to mortal Man.} 

Sometimes to many initiated Perfons there appear, 
whilfl they are facrificing, fome Apparitions in the 
Shape of Dogs, and feveral other Figures. Now 
the Oracle faith, that thefe ijfue cut of the Recep¬ 
tacles of the Earth ; that is, out of the terreftrial and 
mortal Body, and the irrational PafCons planted in 
it, which are not yet fufliciently adorned with Rea- 
fon ; thefe are Apparitions of the Pallions of the 
Soul in performing Divine Rites ; nicer Appearances 
having no Subfiance, and therefore not fegnifying any 
thing true. 

Nature perfuadeth that Desmans are pure ; 

The Bourgeons, even of ill Matter, are profitable and 
good.} 

Nature, or natural Reafon, perfuadeth that Da¬ 
mons are facred, and that all things proceeding from 
God, who is in himfelf good, are beneficial ; and 
the very Bloomings of ill Matter, or the Forms de¬ 
pendent upon Matter as fuch : Alfo he calls Matter 
ill, not as to its Subfiance; for how can the Sub- 
fiance be bad, the Bloomings whereof are beneficial 
and good ? But for that it is ranked laft among the 
Subfiances, and is the leafl participant of Good; which 
Littlenels of Good is here exprefled by the Word 
III. Now the Oracle means, that if the Bloomings 
of ill Matter, viz. of the lad of Subfiances, are good, 
much more are the Daemons fuch, who are in an ex¬ 
cellent Rank, as partaking of rational Nature, and 
being not mixed with mortal Nature. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men.} 

The Furies, or the vindictive Daemons, clafp Men 
clofe, or reftrain and drive them from Vice, and ex¬ 
cite them to Virtue. 

Let the immortal Depth of the Soul be predominant ; 

but all thy Eyes 
Extend quite upward.} 

Let the divine Depth of thy Soul govern ; and lift 
thou all thy Eyes, or all thy knowing Faculties up- 

O Man, the Machine of boldejl Nature f 

He calls Man the Machine of boldejl Nature, becaufe 
he attempts great things. 

If thou fpeak often to me, thou Jhalt fee abfolutely that 
which is fpoken : 

For there neither appears the celejlial concave Bulk 


Nor do the Stars Jhine: The Light of the Moon is 
centered. 

The Earth Jlands not Bill, but all Things appear 
Thunder.} ^ 

The Oracle {peaks as from God to an initiated 
Perfon, If thou often J$eak to me, or call me, thou 
Jhalt fie that which thou freakejl, viz. Me whom thou 
called every where; for then thou fhalt perceive no¬ 
thing but Thunder all about. Fire gliding up and 
down all over the World. 

Call not on the filf-confpicuous Image of Nature.} 

Seek not to behold the felf-feeing Image of Nature, 
viz. of the Nature of God, which is not vifible to 
our Eyes ; but thole things which appear to initiated 
Perfons, as Thunder, Lightning, and all elfe what- 
foever, are only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature of 
God. 

Every way to the unfajbioned Souljlretch out the Reins 


Draw unto thyfelf every way the Rents of Fire, 
which appear to thee when thou art facrificing with 
a fincere Soul; viz. a fimple, and not of various 
Habits. 

When thou fiefi a Jiicred Fire, without Form , 

Shining fiaflnngly through the Depth of the World, 
Hear tie Voice of Fire.} 

IVhen thou beboldc/l the divine Fire, void of Fi¬ 
gure, brightly gliding up and down the World, and 
gracioufly fmiling; liftea to this Voice as bringing a 
moft perfeCl Prefcieace. 

The Paternal Mind bath implanted Symbols in Souls.} 

The Paternal Mind, viz. the fedulous Maker of 
the Subfiance of the Soul, hath ingrafted Symbols, or 
the Images of Intelligibles in Souls, by which every 
Soul ponefTcth in herfelf the Reafons of Beii^s. 

Learn the Intelligible, finrafmuch as it exfis beyond the 
Mind.} 

Learn the Intelligible, becaufe it exifis beyond thy 
Mind, viz. adually ; for, tho’ the Images of intel¬ 
lectual things are planted in thee by the Maker of 
AH; yet they are but potentially in thy Soul; but it 
behoves thee to have actually the Knowledge of the 
Intelligible. 

There’s a certain Intelligible, which it behoves thee to 
comprehend with the Flower of thy Mind.] 

The Supreme God, who is perfeCUy One, is not 
conceived 
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conceived after the fame manner as other things ; 
but by the Flower of the Mind, that is, the fupreme 
and lingular Part of our Underftandlng. 

For the Father perfected all things, and deliver'd them 
truer to tbe 

Second Mind, which the Nations of Men call the firfl.] 

The Father perfected all things , viz. the intelli¬ 
gible Species, (for they are abfolute and perfedl) and 
delivered them truer to the fecond God , next him to 
rule and guide them : Whence, if any thing be 
brought forth by this God, and formal after the 
Likenefs of him, and the other intelligible Subftance, 
it proceeds from the Supreme Father ; this other 
God Men ejleem the firfl, that is, they who think 
him the Maker of the World, to whom there is 
none fuperior. 

Intelligent fynges do themfelves alfo undtrjland from 
the Father -, 

By unjpeakable Counfels being moved fo as to underfland] 

He calls Jynges the intelle&ual Species which are 
conceived by the Father-, they themfelves alfo being con- 
ceptive, and exciting Conceptions or Notions, by 
unjpeakable, or unutterable Counfels : By Motion here 
is underftood Intellection, not Tranfition, but (im¬ 
ply the Habitude to Notions fo as unfpeakable Coun¬ 
ted is as much unmoved ; for fpeaking confifts in 
Motion; the meaning is this. That thefe Species are 
immoveable, and have a Habitude to Notions not 
tranfiently as the Soul. 

Oh how tbe World hath intellectual Guides inflexible.] 

The mod excellent of the intelligible Species, and 
of thofe which arc brought down by the Immortals 
in this Heaven, he calls the intellectual Guides of the 
World ; the Corypheus, whom he conceives to be a 
God, which is the fecond from the Father: The 
Oracle faying, that the World bath inflexible Guides , 
means, that it is incorruptible. 

The Father hath Jnatched away himfelf ; 

Neither hath he Jbut up bis own Fire tn his intellectual 
Power.] 

The Father bath made himfelf exempt from all 
others ; not including himfelf neither in his own in¬ 
tellectual Power, nor in the fecond God, who is 
next him ; or limiting his own Fire, his own Divini¬ 
ty ; for it is abfolutely ungenerate, and itfelf exift- 
ing by itfelf; fo that his Divinity is exempt from 
all others ; neither is it communicable to any other, 
altho* it be loved of all: That he communicates not 
himfelf, is not out of Envy, but only by reafon of 
the Impoffibility of the thing. 


The Father infufeth not Fear, but Perfuafion.] 

The Father makes no ImpreJJion of Fear, but infu¬ 
feth Perfuafion or Lave ; for he being extremely 
good, is not the Caufe of Ill to any, fo as to be 
dreadful ; but is the Caufe of all Good to all ; 
whence he is loved of all. 

Thefe Oracles of Zoroader many eminent Perfons hare 
confirmed by following the like Opinions -, efpecia/ir 
tbe Pythagoreans and Platonifts. 


P S E L LU S’ s Exposition of the 
ORACLES. 


There is a Room for the Image alfo in the circumlucid 
Place.] 

I MA G E S, UluKa., with the Philofophers, are 
thofe things which are connatural to things 
more excellent than themfelves, and are worfe 
than they j as the Mind is connatural to God, and 
the rational Soul to the Mind, and Nature to the 
rational Soul, and the Body to Nature, and Matter 
to the Body. The Image of God is the Mind ; of 
the Mind, the rational Soul; of the rational Soul, 
the irrational; of the irrational. Nature ; of Nature, 
the Body ; of the Body, Matter. Here the Chal- 
daick Oracle calleth the irrational Soul the Image of 
the rational, for it is connatural to it in Man, and 
yet worfe than it. It faith moreover, that there is 
a Part afligned to the Image in the circumlucid 
Region ; that is to fay, the irrational Soul, which 
is the Image of the rational Soul, being purified by 
Virtues in this Life, after the Diffolution of the 
human Life, afcends to the Place above the Moon, 
and receives its Lot in the circumlucid Place, that is, 
which (hineth on every Side, and is fplendid through¬ 
out ; for the Place beneath the Moon is circumne- 
bulous, that is, dark on every fide : But the Lunary, 
partly lucid, and partly dark, that is, one half 
bright, the other half dark ; but the Place above the 
Moon is circumlucid or bright throughout. Now 
the Orac’e faith, that the circumlucid Place, is not 
defign’d only for the rational Soul, but for its Image 
alfo ; or the irrational Soul is deftin’d to the circum¬ 
lucid Place, when as it cometh out of the Body bright 
and pure; for the Grecian Dc&rine afierting the ir¬ 
rational Soul to be immortal, alfo exalts it up to the 
Elements under the Moon ; but the Chaldaick 
Oracle, it being pure and unanimous with the ratio¬ 
nal Soul, feats it in this circumlucid Region above the 
Moon. Thefe are the Dc£trines of the Chaldteans. 
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Lie;:-: the Dreg! of Matter on a Precipice.] Subjea not to thy Mind the vajl Meafures of the 

Earth : 


Bv tie Dregs of Matter, the Oracle underllands 
the Hodv of Man, confiding of the four Elements ; it 
(peaks to the Dil'ciple by way of Inftruclion and Ex¬ 
hortation, thus ; Not only raife up thy Soul to God, 
and procure that it may rife above the Confufion of 
Life ; but if it be polfible, leave not the Body, 
wherewith thou are cloathed (and which is Dregs of 
Matter , that is, a thing neglected and rejected, the 
Sport of Matter) in the inferior World : For this 
Place, the Oracle calls a Precipice. Our Soul being 
darted down hither from Heaven, as from a fublime 
Place. It exhorteth therefore, that we refine the 
Body (which he underflands by the Dregs of Matter) 
by divine, or that, being dripped, we raife it up to 
the .Ether ; or that we be exalted by God to a Place 
immaterial and incorporeal, or corporeal but aethere- 
al or coeleftial, which Elias the Tishite attained ; 
and, before him, Enoch, being tranllated from this 
Life into a more divine Condition, not leaving the 
Dregs of Matter, or their Body, in a Precipice; 
the Precipice is, as we faid, the terreftrial Region. 

Bring not forth, lc/1 going forth {he have fomething .] 

This Oracle is rccTted by Plotinus in his Book of 
the Edudtion of the irrational Soul; it is an excellent 
and tianfcendent Exhortation. It advifeth, that a 
.Man bufy not himfelf about the going forth of the 
Soul , nor take care how it lhall go out of the Body; 
but remit the Bufmefs of its Diilolution to the 
Courf; of Nature; for, Anxiety and Solicitude 
abo it the Solution of the Body, and the Edudlion of 
the Soul out of it, draws away the Soul from better 
Cogitations, anJ bufieth it in fuch Cares that the 
Soul cannot be perfc&ly purified ; for if Death 
come upon us at fuch a time as we are bufied about 
this Diilolution, tlie Soul going forth not quite free, 
but retaining fomething of a paflionate Life. Paflion 
the Chaldecan defines, a Man’s felicitous thinking 
of Death ; for we ought not to think of any thing, 
but of the more excellent Illuminations ; neither 
concerning thefc ought we to be felicitous : But re- 
figning ourfelves to the Angelical and Divine Powers, 
which raife us up, and fhutting up all the Organs of 
Senfe in the Body and in the Soul alfo without diftra- 
Clive Cares and Solicitudes, we mull follow God 
who calls us. 

Some interpret this Oracle more limply : Bring it 
not out Ijl it go forth , having fomething ; that is, an¬ 
ticipate not thy natural Death, altho’ thou be wholly 
given up to Philufephy ; for as yet thou haft not a 
complete Expiation : So that if the Soul pais out of 
the Body by the way of cducling, it will go forth 
retaining fomething of mortal Life ; for if we Men 
are in the Body as in a Prifon (as Plato faith), cer¬ 
tainly no Man can kill himfelf, but mull expedl till 
God lhali lend a NecclTity. 


For the Plant of Truth is not upon the Earth ; 

Nor meafure the Meafures of the Sun, gathering to¬ 
gether Canons : 

He is moved by the eternal Will of the Father, not 
for thy fake. 

Let alone the Jwift Courfe of the Moon ; {he runs 
ever by the Impulfe of Necefftiy. 

The ProgreJJion of the Stars was not brought forth 
for thy fake. 

The cethereal broad-footed Flight of Birds is not ve¬ 
racious. 

And the Dijfetlions of Entrails and Viftims, all 
thefe are Toys , 

The Supports of gainful Cheats. Fly thou thofe. 

If thou intend to open the facred Paradife of Piety , 
Where Virtue, Wifdom, and Equity are ajfembled .J 

The Chaldtean withdraws the Difciple from all 
Grecian Wildom, and teacheth him to adhere only 
to God. Subjea not , faith he, to thy Mind the vajl 
Meafures of the Earth ; for the Plant of Truth is not 
on Earth ; that is, enquire not folicitoully into the 
vail Meafures of the Earth, as Geographers ufe to 
do, meafuring the Earth ; for the Seed of Truth is 
not in the Earth. Nor meafure the Meafures of the 
Sun, gathering together Canons ; he is moved by the 
eternal Will of the Father, not for thy fake: That is, 
bufy not thyfelf about the Motion and Do&rine of 
the Stars, for they move not for thy fake, but are 
perpetually moved according to the Will of God. 
Let alone the fuiift Courfe cf the Moon, {he rum ever 
by the Impulfe of Necejjity : That is, enquire not anxi- 
oufly the rolling Motion of the Moon, for Ihe runs not 
for thy fake, but is impelled by a greater Neceffity. 
The ProgreJJion of the Stars was not brought forth for 
thy fake ; that is, the Leaders of the fixed Stars, and 
the Planets, received not their Eflence for thy fake. 
The tethereal broad footed Flight of Birds is not vera¬ 
cious ; that is, the Art concerning Birds flying in 
the Air, called Augury, obferving their Flight, 
Notes, and Perchings, is not true. By broad Feet , 
he means the walking or Pace of the Foot, in refpedl 
of theExtenfion of the Toes in the Skin. And the 
Difliaions of Entrails and Viaims, all thefe art Toys : 
that is, the Art of facrificing, which enquireth after 
future Events, as well by Victims, as by Infpedtion 
into the Entrails of facrificed Bealls, are merely 
Toys. The Supports of gainful Cheats : fly thou 
thofe ; that is, fraudulent Acquifitions of Gain. If 
thou intend to open the facred Paradife of Piety, where 
Virtue, Wifdom,. and Equity are ajfembled . Thou, 
faith he, who art under my Difcipline, enquire not 
curioully after thefe things, if thou wouldft that the 
facred Paradife ot Piety be open to thee. The facred 
Paradife of Piety, according to the Chaldteans , is not 
that which the Book of Mofes deferibes, but the 
Meadow 
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Meadow of the fublimeft Contemplations, in which 
there are feveral Trees of Virtues ; and the Wood, 
or Trunk of Knowledge, of Good and Evil ; that 
is, dijudicative Prudence, which diftinguifheth Good 
from Evil; likewife the Tree of Life, that is, the 
Plant of divine Illumination, which bringeth forth 
to the Sou] the Fruit of a more holy and better Life; 
in this Paradife, therefore, grow Virtue, Wifdom, 
and Equity. Virtue is one in general, but hath many 
Species ; Wifdom comprehendeth within itfelf all the 
Virtues which the divine Mind pronounceth as only 
unipea kable. 

Seek thou the Way of the Soul, whence, or by what 
Order, 

Havingferved the Body, to thefame Order from which 
thou d'tdjifiow. 

Thou may’Jl rife up again ; joining Adi ion to facred 
Speech. J 

That is. Seek the Origin of the Soul, from whence 
it was produced and ferved the Body, and how Men 
cherilhing and raifing it up by the Exercife of Divine 
Rites, may reduce it to the Place whence it came. 
Uniting Adlion to facred Reafon, is to be underflood 
thus. Sacred Reafon (or Difcourfe) in us is the in¬ 
tellectual Life, or rather the fupream Faculty of 
the Soul, which the Oracle elfewhere ftiles the 
Flower of the Mind. But this facred Reafon cannot 
by its own Guidance afpire to the more fublime In- 
ftitution, and to the Comprehenfton of Divinity ; 
the Work of Piety leads it by the Hand to God, by 
Affiftance of Illuminations from thence : But the 
Chaldeean by the Teleftick Science, perfects, or 
initiates the Soul by the Power of Materials here 
on Earth. To this facred Reafon, faith he, when 
thou haft united ACtion, that is, joined the Work of 
Initiation to the facred Reafon, or better Faculty of 
the Soul. 

Our Theologift, Gregory, raifeth the Soul to the 
more divine things by Reafon and Contemplation : 
By Reafon, which is in us the belt and moft intel¬ 
lectual Faculty ; by Contemplation, which is an 
Illumination coming from above : But Plato affirms, 
that we may comprehend the ungenerate EfTence by 
Reafon and Intellect. But the Chaldeean faith, that 
there is no other means for us to arrive at God, but 
by ftrengthning the Vehiculum of the Soul by mate¬ 
rial Rites ; for it fuppofeth that the Soul is purified by 
Stones, and Herbs, and Charms, and is rendred ex¬ 
pedite for Aflcnt. 

Stoop not down ; for a Precipice lies below on the 
Earth. 

Drawing through the Ladder which hath feven Steps, 
beneath which 
Is the Throne of Necejjity .J 


The Oracle advifeth the Soul which is next to 
God, that fhe adhere only to him with her whole 
Mind, and bend not downwards ; for there is a 
great Precipice betwixt God and the Earth, which 
draweth Souls down the Ladder , which hath fcvcn 
Steps: The Ladder of feven Steps, fignifies the Orbs 
of the (even Planets ; if therefore the Soul decline, 
fhe is carried to the Earth through the feven Orbs ; 
but that Paflage through the feven Circles leads her 
as by fo many Steps to the Throne of Neceffity, 
whither, when the Soul arriveth, fhe is neceffitated 
to fuffer the terreftrial World. 

Never change barbarous Names .J 

That is, there are certain Names among all Na¬ 
tions delivered to them by God, which have an un- 
fpeakable Power in Divine Rites ; change not thefe 
into the Greek Dialed ; as Seraphim, and Cherubim, 
and Michael, and Gabriel: Thefe in the Hebrew 
Dialed have an unfpeakable Efficacy in Divine 
Rites ; but changed into Greek Names are ineffeduaL 

The World hath intelledlual Guides inflexible .] 

The Chaldeeans aflert Powers in the World, and 
call them Cofmogogi , Guides of the World ; for that 
they guide the World by provident Motions : 
Thefe Powers the Oracles call <t> •o-^ties, Sujla'tners, 
as fuftaining the whole World. Unmoveable implies 
their fettled Power ; fuftentive, their Guardianfhip ; 
thefe Powers they defign only by the Caufe and Im¬ 
mobility of the Worlds. There are alfo other Pow¬ 
ers ( Amilidli ) implacable, as being firm and not to 
be converted towards thefe inferior things, and 
caufe that Souls be never allured with Affedions. 

Labour about the Hecatine Strophalus .] 

The Hecatine Strophalus is a golden Ball, in the 
midft whereof is a Saphire ; they fold about it a Lea¬ 
ther Thong ; it is befet all over with Charaders ; 
thus whipping it about, they made their Invocations ; 
thefe they ufe to call Jynges, whether it be round, or 
triangular, or any other Figure ; and whilft they are 
doing thus, they make infignificant or brutifh Cries, 
and lafh the Air with their Whips. The Oracle 
advifeth to the Performance of thefe Rites, or fuch a 
Motion of the Strophalus, as having an expreflible 
Power. It is called Hecatine, as being dedicated to 
Hecate : Hecate is a Goddefs among the Chaldeeans, 
having at her right Side the Fountain of Virtues. 

If thou fpeak often to me, thou jhalt fee abfolutcly that 

which is Jpokcn : 

For then neither appears the coeleflial concave 

Bulk, nor do the StarsJhine ; the Light of the Alocn is 

covered ; 

The 
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The Earth /lands rut fill, but all things appear Thun¬ 
der.] 

Tlie Lion is one of the twelve Signs of the Zodi- 
ack, and is called the Houle of the Sun, whole 
Fountain, or the Caufe of his Lion-formed Conftel- 
lation, the Chaldaans call toiil*xto: Now he faith, 
that amidft the facred Rites, if thou call this Fountain 
by its Name, thou /halt lee nothing elfe in Heaven 
but the Apparition of a Lion ; neither will the con¬ 
cave Bulk , or the Circumference of Heaven appear 
to thee, neither fhall the Stars fhine, even the Moon 
herfelf fhall be covered, and all things fhall be fhaken ; 
but this Lion-having Fountain takes not away the 
Eflence of thole, but their own predominating Ex¬ 
igence hides their View. 

Every -way to the unfajhion'd Soul, extends the Reins of 
Eire.] 

The Oracle calls the Soul d.itKa.rov, that is, with¬ 
out Form and Figure, or mod fimple, and molt 
pure. Reins of Fire of fuch a Soul are the expe¬ 
ditious Activity of the Theurgick Life, which 
raifeth up the fiery Mind to the Divine Light; there¬ 
fore by firetching the Reins of Fire to the inform 
Soul, he means, endeavour that all the Faculties con- 
fifting both in the Intellect, Cogitation, and Opi¬ 
nion, may receive divine Illuminations fuitable to 
themlelves. This is the Meaning of Jlretch the 
Reins of Fire j but Nature ufeth to fail, and bufy it- 
felf in the fecond or worfe Life. 

Oh Man, the Machine of boldejl Nature l] 

Man is called a Machine , as being framed by God 
with unfpeakable Art: The Oracle likewife calleth 
him audacious Nature, as being bulled about excel¬ 
lent things, fometimes meafuring the Courfe of the 
Stars, fometimes enquiring into the Orders of the 
fupernatural Powers; contemplating allb the things 
which are far above the cceleftial Orb, and extend¬ 
ing to dilcourfe fomething of God. For thefe En¬ 
deavours of the Mind in Difquifition proceed from an 
audacious Nature ; he calls it Boldnefs, not by way 
of Reproach, but toexprefs the Forwardnefs of Na¬ 
ture. 

In the ftde of the /snifter Hecate is a Fountain of much 
Virtue, which remains entire within , not emitting 
her Virginity. 

The Chaldceans efteem Hecate a Goddefs, feated 
in the middle Rank, and poflelfing as it were the 
Center of all tlie Powers ; in her right Parts they 
place the Fountain of Souls, in her Left, the Foun¬ 
tain of Goods, or of Virtues ; and they lay, that the 
Fountain of Souls is prompt to Propagations, but the 
Fountain of Virtues continues within the Bounds of 


its own Eilence, and is as a Virgin incorrupted: 
this Settlednels and Immobility it receives from the 
Power of the Amilidii, the Implacables, is girt with 
a Virgin Zone. 

When thou feejl a facred Fire without Form 
Shining fajhingly through the Depths of the whole 
World, 

Hear the Voice of Fire.] 

The Oracle Ipeaks of Divine Light , feen by ma¬ 
ny Men, and advifeth. That if any one fee luch a 
Light in fome Figure and Form, he apply not his 
Mind to it, nor efteem the Voice proceeding from 
thence to be true; but if he lee this without any 
Figure or Form he fhall not be deceived: And 
whatfoever Queftion he fhall propofe, the Anfwer 
will be moft true|; he calls this *u '«SacrofanH ; 
for that it is feen with a Beauty by facred Perfons, 
and glides up and down pleafantly and graciouily 
through the Depth of the World. 

Invoke not the felf-confpicuous Image of Nature.] 

, At/7«4«*, Self-infpedion , is, when the initiated 
Per Ion (or he who performs Divine Rites) feeth the 
Divine Lights: but if he who orders the Rites feeth 
an Apparition, this, in refpedi of the initiated Per- 
fon is 4 t i-wleett, fuper-infpe£tion. The Image which 
is evocated at Sacred Rites, muft be Intelligible and 
wholly feparate from Bodies: But the Form or 
Image of Nature is not every way intelligible: for 
Nature is for the moft part an adminiftrative Facul¬ 
ty. Call not, laith he, in the Rites the felf-confpicu¬ 
ous Image of Nature; for it will bring thee nothing 
along with it but only a crowd of the four Natural 
Elements. 

Nature perfuadet that Damons are pure. 

The Bourgeons even of ill matter are frefitable end 
good.] 

Not that Nature herfelf perfuades this, but that be¬ 
ing called before her pretence, there floweth in a great 
Company of Damons, and many tbemonious Forms 
of feveral fhapes appear raifed up out of all the Ele¬ 
ments, compounded and fhaped from all the parts of 
the Lunar Courfe, and many times appearing plea- 
fant and gracious, they make fhew of an Apparition 
of fome good to the initiated Perfon. 

The Soul of Man will in a manner clejp God to her- 

iJaving nothing Mortal Jbe is wholly inebriated from 
God. 

For Jhe boajls Harmony , in which the mortal Body 
exijls.] 


He 
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He faith that the Soul forcttb (for that is the mea¬ 
ning of the divine Fire into herfeif, through 

Immortality and Purity ; for then (he is wholly ine¬ 
briated, that is, ihe is replenilhed with the more ex¬ 
cellent Life and Illumination, and exifts as it were 
out of herfelC The Oracle faith to her, Boajl of 
Hetrmony ; that is, glory in the obfcure and unintel¬ 
ligible Harmony by which thou art tied together in 
arithmetical and mu/ical Proportions: for under this 
unintelligible Harmony even the mortal and com¬ 
pounded Body is compofed, having its Compofitions 
derived from thence. 

Let the immortal Depth of the Soul be predominant ; 

but all thy Eyes 
Extend upward .] 

The Depth of the Soul is her threefold Powers j 
the Intellectual, the Intelligent, the Opinionative. 
Her Eyes are the threefold cognofcitive Operations 
of thefe ; for the Eye is the Symbol of Knowledge, 
as Life is of Appetite. Open therefore, faith he, 
the immortal Depth of the Soul, and extend thy 
cognofcitive Powers upwards, and even thy own felf 
(to ufe our own Expreffion) transfer to the Lord. 

Defile not the Spirit , nor deep not a Superficies. 

The Chaldteans death the Soul with two Gar¬ 
ments : one they call Spiritual, woven for it by the 
fenfible World; the other Luci-form, tenuious and 
intangible, which is here termed Superficies: Defile 
not, faith he, the fpirkual Garment of thy Soul with 
Impurity, neither caufe its Superficies to grow deep 
by certain material Additions ; but prefcrve both in 
their own Natures, one pure, the other undrpt. 

Seri Paradife ,] 

The Chaldaick Paradife is die whole Chorus of 
divine Powers about the Father, and the fiery Beau¬ 
ties of the creative Fountains: The opening thereof 
by Piety is the Participation of the Gods: the fla¬ 
ming Sword is the implacable Power which with- 
flsuids tbofe that approach it unworthily j to fuch 
Perfons it is (hut, for they are not capable of its Fe¬ 
licity. To the Pious it is open: To this place tend 
all the Theurgkk Virtues. 

This Veffil the Btafts of the Earth /hall inhabit .] 

The Veffil »the compounded Mixture of the Soul; 
the Bcafts of the Earth are the Daemons which rove 
about the Earth: our Life therefore being full of Paf- 
fions (hall be inhabited by fuch Beafts; for fuch kinds 
are eflentiated in Paffions, and have a material Seat 
and Older. Wherefore fuch as are addicted to Paf- 
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fions are glued to them by Aflimilation, fdr they at¬ 
tract what is like them, having a Motive Faculty 
from the Paffions. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind to the Work of Piety, 
thou /halt preferve the fluxible Body.] 

That is. If thou extend thy illuminated Mnd up¬ 
wards, and the Work of Fire to the Works of Piety, 
(the Works of Piety with the ChaUeeans, are the 
Methods of Rites,) thou (halt not only render the 
Soul unvanquifhabie by Paffions, but fhalt alfo pre¬ 
fcrve thy Body the more healthful; for this ordinari¬ 
ly is the Effeft of divine Illuminations, "viz. to con- 
fume the Matter of the Body, and to eftablifh 
Health, that it be not feized either by Paffion or Dif- 
eafes. 

Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth fpring terrt- 
Jlrial Dogs, 

Which /hew no true Sign to mortal Man.] 

The Speech is of material Daemons: Thefe he 
calls Dogs, for that they are Executioners of Souls; 
Ttrrejlrial , for that they fall from Heaven, and are 
rolled about the Earth. Thefe, faith he, being re¬ 
moved far from the Beatitude of divine Life, and de- 
ftitute of intellectual Contemplation, cannot pre- 
fignify Futures : whence all that they fay or fhow 
is falfe, and not folid: for they know Beings p<wo- 
by their outfides; but that which knoweth 
Figures hkxkZs, particularly, uieth Notions indivifi. 
ble and not figured. 

For the Father perfefted all things, and deliver’d 
them over to the Jecond 

Mind, which all Nations of Men call the firjl.] 

The firft Father of. the Triad having made the 
univerfal Frame, deliver’d it over to the Mind -, 
which Mind the whole Race of Mankind (being ig¬ 
norant of the paternal Excellency) call the firjl God : 
but our DoCtrine holds the contrary, viz, that the 
firft Mind the Son of the Great Father, made and 
perfe&ed every Creature; for the Father, in the 
Book of Mofes , declareth to the Son the Idea of the 
Produ&ion of Creatures, but the Sonhimfelfis the 
Maker of the Work. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men.] 

(’A rayuyti *»*A»i) The redu&ive Angels re¬ 
duce Souls to them, drawing them from general 
things; but the Furies (voirtti) being the Tormentors 
of the Natures which are difperfed, and Enviers of 
human Souk, entangle them in material Paffions, 
and, as it were, ftrangle them ; and not only tor- 
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ture fuch as are full of Paflions, but even thofe that 
are converted towards the immaterial Effence; for 
thefe alfo coming into Matter and into Generation, 
it.md in need of fuch Purification ; for we fee many 
Peridns even of thofe who live holily and purely, fall 
into unexpected Miferies. 

The Paternal Mind bath implanted Symbols in 

Souls. ] 

As the Mofaick Book faith, that Man was formed 
after the Image of God ; fo the Chaldaan faith, that 
the Maker and Father of the World Jawed Symbols of 
his Ellence in the Souls thereof. For out of the pa¬ 
ternal Seed, not only Souls, but all fuperior Orders 
fprung. But in incorporeal Subftances there is one 
kind of Signs, viz. incorporeal, and individual; in 
the World, there are other Signs and Symbols, the 
unfpeakable Properties of God, which are far more 
excellent than the Virtues themfelves. 

The Souls of thofe who quit the Body violently are mofl 

pure.] 

Whofoever ftiall take this Saying rightly, will 
find that it contradicts not our DoCtrine; for the 
crowned Martyrs who in Time of Perfecution leave 
their Bodies by a violent End, purify and perfect 
their Souls: but this is not that which the Chaldtean 
means. He praifeth all violent Death, becaufe the 
Soul, which leaveth the Body with Trouble, abhors 
this Life, and hateth Converfation with the Body, 
and, rejoycing, flieth up to the things above; but 
thofe Souls which forfake this Life, their Bodies be¬ 
ing naturally diflolved by Sicknefs, do regret its 
Propenlion and Inclination to the Body. 

Becaufe the Soul being a bright Fire, by the Power of 

the Father 

Remains immortal , and is Mijlrefsof Life , 

And poff/feth many Completions of the Cavities of the 

World] 

The Soul being an immaterial and incorporeal 
Fire , exempt from all Compounds, and from the 
material Body, is immortal; for nothing material 
or dark is commixed with her, neither is Ihe com¬ 
pounded, fo as that Ihe may be refolved into thofe 
things of which Ihe confifts; but Ihe is the Miftrefs 
of Life, enlightening the Dead with Life, file hath 
the Complements of many Reedies, that is, fufeeptive 
of the Government of Matter; for Ihe is enabled, 
according to her different Virtues, to dwell in diffe¬ 
rent Zones of the World. 
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That is, the Divine Nature is not Hern and full 
of Indignation, but fweet and calm ; whence it doth 
not caufe Fear in the Natures fubjeCt to it, but at¬ 
tracts all things by Perfuafion and Gracioufnefs; for 
if it were formidable and minacious, every Order of 
Beings would have been diflolved, none of them be¬ 
ing able to endure his Power. And this DoCtrine is 
in part efteemed true amongft us, for God is a Light, 
and a Fire confuming the wicked : The Menaces 
and affrightings of God are the Intermiflion of the 
Divine Goodnefs towards us, by reafon of our ill 
Management of our Affairs. 

The Father hathfnatched away himfelf: 

Neither hath he Jhut up his own Fire in his intelleSlual 

Fire.] 

The Meaning of which Oracle is this: The God 
of all things, who is alfo termed Father, hath made 
himfelf Incomprehenfible, not only to the firft and 
fecond Natures, and to our Souls, but even to his 
own Power; for the Father, faith he, hath fnatch’d 
himfelf away from every Nature. But this Do¬ 
ctrine is not Orthodox; for with us the Father is 
known in the Son, as the Son in the Father, and 
the Son is the Definition of the Father, and the Di¬ 
vine fupernatural World. 

For the Intelligible is fomething, which it behoves thee 

to comprehend with the Flower of the Mind.] 

The Soul hath a Power correfpondcnt to every 
thing that is conceivable by the Mind; as to Senli- 
bles, Senfe; to Cogitables, Cogitation ; to Intelligi- 
bles. Mind. Now the Chaldtean faith, that al¬ 
though God is an Intelligible, yet he is not compre- 
henfible by the Mind, bot only by the Flower of the 
Mind. The Flower of the Mind is the (frieuci) lin¬ 
gular Power of the Soul: fince therefore God is pro¬ 
perly One, endeavour not to comprehend him by the 
Mind, but by the lingular Power: for that which is 
firft One, can only be apprehended by that which is 
one in us, and not either by Cogitation or Mind. 

The Ungirders of the Soul which give her breathing are 

eafy to be loafed.] 

Left any one Ihould lay, I would free my Soul 
from my Body, but I cannot; the Oracle tells us, 
that the Powers which thrufl the Soul out of the natu¬ 
ral Body, and give her breathing, as it were, from 
the Toil and Trouble of the Body, are eafily loafed ; 
that is, thefe Faculties are free, and not reftrained by 
any Nature, and able to fet the Body at Liberty ge- 
neroufly from corporeal Bonds. 


The 1 Father inftfeth not Fear , but inflead of it Per- 
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haves tbet to ta Light, ana .. th* Btarns 

the Father, 

find*]'" *•*"” f ent t0 *^ et * tithed wttb much 

"**‘ r |kg that the Soul hath not its Being'from Seed, 
confifb of corporeal Mixtures, but had its 
. fleece from God above ; therefore fhe ought to turn 
toward* him, and to make her Return to the Divine 
Light: for Ihe came down cloathed with much Mind ; 
that is, fhe was furntfhed by the Maker and Father 
with many Remembrances of the divine Sayings, 
when ihe came hither, whence ihe ihould endeavour 
to return by the fame Remembrances. 

All things art produced out of one Fire.] 

This is a true Do&rine, conformable to our Reli¬ 
gion ; for all Beings, as well intelligible as fenfible, 
received their Eflence from God above, and are 
converted to God alone j thofe - which have Being, 
only Effcntially ; thofe which have Being and Life, 
effcntially and vitally ; thofe which have Being, and 
Life, and Mind, effcntially, and vitally, and in¬ 
tellectually. From One therefore all things came, 
and to One is their Return. This Oracle is not to 
be condemned, but is full of our Do&rine. 

What the Mind freaks, it freaks by IntelLdiem.] 

When (faith he) thou fhalt hear an articulate 
Voice, thundering'from above out of Heaven, think 
not that the Angel, or God, who fends forth that 
Voice, did articulate it after our manner enunciative- 
]y ; but that he, according to his own Nature, con¬ 
ceived it only inarticulately: but thou, according to 
thy own Impotence, heareft the Notion fyllabically 
and enuntiatively. For as God heareth our Voice 
' not vocally, fo Man receiveth the Notions of God 
vocally, every one according to the Operation of his 
Nature:. 

Theft the Earth bewails, even to their Children.] 

1 It is meant of Atheifts , that God extends his Ven¬ 
geance even to their Pofterity: for the Oracle, to 
exprefi the Torments which they (hall receive under 
the Earth, faith. It howls beneath for them : that is, 
the Place under the Earth bellows to them, and roa- 
thlike a Lion. Whence Proclus alfo frith. The 
rmpofitipn of Souls that are of Affinity with one a- 
notber, is of like Nature; and thofe which are not 
tnofed from the Bands of Nature, are entangled 
:tained by like Paffions. Thefe therefore muft 
•11 Punifhments, and fince by datural Affinity 
are infe&ed with Pollutions, muft again be 
' from them. 


Enlarge not thy Dejliny ,] 

The wifeft of the Greeks call Nature, or rather 
the Completion of the Illuminations which the Na¬ 
ture of Beings receiveth (#.Vu*?f*L»r) Fate. Provi¬ 
dence is an immediate Beneficence from God. But 
Fate is that which governs all our Affairs by the 
Concatenation of Beings. We are Subjects to Pro¬ 
vidence, when we a& Intellectually ; to Fate, when 
Corporeally. Increafe not therefore, faith he, thy 
Fate, nor endeavour to furmount it, but commit thy- 
felf wholly to the Government of God. 

For nothing proceeds from the paternal Principality im¬ 
perfect!] 

The Father (faith he) produceth all things perfect 
and felf-fufficient according to their Order, but the 
Imbecillity and Remiffion of the things produced 
fometimes caufeth a Defe£t and Imperfedtion, but 
the Father calleth back again that Defect to Perfedti- 
on, and converts it to its Self-fufficience. Like this, 
is that which James the Brother of our Lord pro- 
nounceth in the Beginning of his Epiflle, Every per¬ 
fect Gift comoth down from above, from the Father of 
Lights. For nothing proceeds Imperfedl from the 
Perfect, and efpccially when we chance to be 
ready to receive that which is primarily dUtilled 
from him. 

But the paternal Mind accepts her not until fie come 
forth.] 

The paternal Mind doth not admit the rmpulfi- 
ons of the Defires of the Soul, before fhe hath ex¬ 
cluded the Forgetfiilnefs of the Riches which fhe re¬ 
ceived from the moft bountiful Father, and called 
back to her Memory the facred Watch-words which 
fhe received from him, and pronounce the good 
Speech imprinting in her Remembrance the Symbols 
of the Father who begot her. For the Soul con fills of 
facred Words and divine Symbols, of which thofe 
proceed from the facred Species, thefe from the di¬ 
vine Monads j and we are («*out) Images of the 
facred Effences, but {£yd V*1«) Statues of the un¬ 
known Symbols. Moreover, we muft know that 
every Soul differs from another Soul fpecifically, and 
that there are as many feveral Species of Souls as there 
are Souls. 

When thou feed the terreflrial Damon approach, fa- 
crifice the Stone Mnizuris, ufing Invocation.] 

The Daemons that are near the Earth are by Na¬ 
ture lying, as being far off from the divine Know¬ 
ledge, and filled with dark Matter. Now if von 

5 N would 
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would have any true Difcourfc from thefe, prepare 
an Altar, and facrifsce the Stone Mn'vzuris. This 
Stone hath the Power of evocating the other greater 
Daemon, who, invifibly approaching to the material 
Daemon, will pronounce the true Solution of De¬ 
mands, which he tranfmits to the Demandant. The 
Oracle joineth the evocative Name with the facrifi- 
cing of the Stone. The Chaldeeans aflert fome Dae¬ 
mons good, others ill; but our Religion defines 
them to be all ill, as having by a premeditated Defe- 
dion exchanged good for ill. 

Learn the intelligible , forafmucb as it exifls beyond 
the Mind.'] 

For though all things are comprehended by the 
Mind, yet God the firft Intelligible exifls without or 
beyond the Mind. This without you muft not un¬ 
derftand diftantially, nor according to intellectual 
Alternity, but according to the intelligible Excefs a- 
lone, and the Propriety of the Exigence, it being 
without, or beyond all Mind, whereby the fuper- 
elTcntial is manifelled. For the firft intelligible 
Mind is Eflence, beyond which is the Self-intelligi- 
ble. Befides thefe is God, who is beyond the Intel¬ 
ligible, and Self-intelligible ; for we aflert the Divi¬ 
nity to be neither Intelligible nor Self-intelligible, it 
being more excellent than all Speech and Notion, fo 
as that it is wholly unintelligible and unexpreflible, 
and more to be honoured by Silence, than reverenced 
by wonderful Expreflionsj for it is more fublimethan 
to be reverenced, fpoken, and conceived. 

Intelligent Jynges do tbemfclves alfo underjland from 
the Father , 

By unjpcakable Counfels being moved fo as to under- 
fond.] 


DAI cles. Part Xlj 

Jynges (Virtues or) Powers next 

paternal Depth, confuting of three ■ Triads. T> 
underftand according to the paternal .'Mind, wh 
containeth their Caufe folely in himfelt.Q Now 
Counfels of the Father in regard of theirVmtellig 
Sublimity, are not vocal; but the intelledukfl Ma 
of abftrad things, though underftood by Secotyfoy 
(or Inferiors) are underftood as without fpe 
and as it were abftrafted from intelligible Proll^jus. 
For as the Conceptions of Souls, they underftand 
intellectual Orders, yet underftand them as immuta¬ 
ble : So the Ads of the Intellectuals underftandii^g 
the intellectual Signs, underftand them as not a v q- 
cal fubflfting in unknown Exiftences. 


ConjeElures upon the Greek Text of i!. 
Oracles. 

\tf H O it was that rendred thefe Oracles in Greek 
* * is (as we laid) uncertain ; much more certain 
is it that they were all compofed in Hexameter Verfe j 
though they are fometimes cited indiftinCtly and ab¬ 
ruptly by Patricius, feeming wholly irreconcileable 
with poetick Numbers, yet that the greater Part of 
them are Hexameters, none can deny ; and whofo- 
ever fhall look more cautioufly upon the reft, will 
find Prints enough, by which they may be traced 
and demonftrated to have been of the fame kind, 
though confounded in the manner of Citations, fome¬ 
times by the Authors out of which Patricius took 
them, fometimes by Patricius himfelf, who was far 
more diligent to colled and digeft, than curious to 
diftinguilh them, or to regard their Numbers j 
which Defcd wc {hail endeavour, in fome-meafure, 
to fupply. 


MONAs, 
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A T A 2 , KAI TPIAS. 
*UTSiKn fXOydt Hi. 

.^cer Part of the Hexameter——own 
reix. 1 } [atif Hi’ as is that alfo which imme- 
itely follows, 

- ■ —- TctVctk [«S»] ft w£f, B Jtio •jpVZ. 

,ad the next, 

.. — Audi [38J rdJl That 

which follows is cited again by itfelf after¬ 
ward, 

K ou to xuffojrety] 

This feems to be a loofe Citation of two 
feveral Hemiftichs, with reference to the 
Phrafe (infinitively) not to the Verfe. 

’A/ipff mtmi Tftfijffsmj » 3 » 

\ perhaps, 

ini mint <? rfjjiaiaf, »J \s 3 
Ou 70 3 tA«y xsrrivdm, £ nJii mv r nt t 7 il- 

.The Verfe requires- mvT e 7 *l(um. 

Eif 38 y»f ■m&s.'} 

?efore, 

Eir Kite, 38 y« ro©*. 

Kotl iipivnauv hr <wt» w r* «f£T».] 

Perhaps [xj] 

■ — hpivnauv cy rtuVu 
*H t’ *J£7J?, e*?h» 7», n mhv'fpuv d$txt)tt. 
'li&f <aes»7©- cv «fl’ ctj* f«Va] 

Read (««*$>. 

Keel Trajar.] 

'erhaps, 

Kai omyii smySv, <rtuj*p^«<ra to mvm’ 

The reft being a Glofs. 

"EvStv apS'hu. 

fhould be ’'Ey- 3 -’ a.pS'Uu. 

*£vdtv ipjLvj'f/lo 7tvg}( 

etyS©-.]^ _ 

iclus reads d^vde/i in Theolog. 

ITATHP KAI NOT 2 . 

*Eisju 7 By a ontrUf Xgvany, ad’ If 
Hho reads, 

Dv’J'' In iy <fuB*ftH yosfct nKcirat Idiot 770 $’ 

rta'yTO 38 3 

’bo, 

'•'TO 38 c^67tAeayg TO7»f, #5 N« TraptJbiu 

nfa, oy &(£tw (perhaps 

OT»y }*©• dfdqdr. 

• ? jSftSr© 1 -] 
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Diftinguifh, 

-SBAv 38 foot©- Ik. m&s aKins ] 

Af«4*f«V©- y»K a'lfl©-. 

niray i»4an«fe'| i»4jo«pey ‘ and afterwards, 

’toowf ey j(7» iciffioy. 

M»7s aoVj to -m§$( yatpat vqa.9(Jfitt fiyfal 

Perhaps, 

Mu A* &c. 

£^41 toT ycriV ‘oa.Kixiv vtsy onJijlyat.~l 
Perhaps, ■ ■■ ■ to yoc~y 1001 * 1 x 0 v yvv 

EvSidivai mOoioiv (oft?) -oiryiis n xj dpyaXt * 

Ou 38 «f uAlcU, i 77 lXHya 75 rpgSDTHy - ] 

Diftinguifh, 

— » 3 S « SkUu 

TlSp iTtiiUiVtt li tariff ilw J'uua.fuv y3.7ax.Kfic) 

Jqdyea - - 

N*» f* X37i/f). ] 

Diftinguifh, 

-y® to' yoiiTO, 

AtSftoiv J\.' em/ye) noopto/f — ■■— 

N O r 2, N O H T A, KAI NOE P A, 

Ou’ 38 <ty<jt yo©- 8 ?? yoai5 » ^taetV \5ar«f^«.] 

Afterwards cited thus, 

Otf 38 yo©- S3? ySHTV, ^ 7 B yonwV 
Ou y# 'joa.pyct. 

M Av&m& 7 $ ya«7®y.J 

Afterwards, 

</ OfQt fxainf 71 yoHTOy—— 

N£ 38 tvs Hit o k'oujxv Te%yi7?if TrvetVj 
Diftinguifh, 

■ y« 38 y?f 83»y 0 xotytu 

"Tsyvivis 77veis- 

’ i E 5» 3a’p 77 yo«7^y] >l £jjy. 

*H 38 gwtf*A«y», ®f cty yay.^ 

Read and diftinguifh, 

*H 38 imfiiKiyy, ait rSV, KOKtSyg voii<ru t 
'ils n voav, « *«yo totia-ot’ ’1st 38 etAxijy 
’Apwavs S'uia.fM lH&Tis TVfxalay^ 

ao’ Ji} ^gii otpaJ'poviTi voiiy tv yoniiv «tc5'yo, 
’AMj you Tcu/av Tayctn tp^oyi, ■ray7a (Jatskth 
IlAfu? tv yoB7oy Mfifo 1 Jv Htv yonoai. 

r H 38 empcKivps avy y?y, kokcivo yoniets 
Ouk o-nvuSy d M.’ d/y/ay iiis&pov o/uua } <pi^py70 
T«f 4 u /i>< Tflyat wysoy yooy fif 70 yo«7ry. 
v O?£st f«t8»7 70 yoi)7oy, i«e? yoa ’e?® 

And prefently after, 

— 5 38 tty<& yo©- S3? you n } Q TO yoiirfy 
Ou ya ^oie»£ ->Jsraf 2 « ’ 


ITITE2, 
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I T r r E S, IAEA I, APXAI. 

now <ti n it )* 

Diftinguilh, 

— — roMai *«/» M^Ca'inn f*Hyols 
K orputfj iyOpamenjTtij It aj{ dxfivrni %*a 
Tf c~f. 

N*f m&f 

cited elfewhere by Patricias clearly, without 

[Aj Sv a-uixtVtJ) netiet, ttWlco rjt] 2 a- 

tul, 60718 Ixfij.] which belong to 

l'onie other Place, 

•eWWO 

Diftinguilh, 

- - /jAfita «■« aWott, 

“Ptrywfd/Jcu Hotr/xx <sfe2 aufjUSLsi cti «fe* X.SMW# 
2,u*f</k.Aln<\ ) efilulteotr ieiKvleUy fopiorj. 

Uo\il mpit a/9©-.] 

Diftinguilh, 

■-TTBAU 

A &nio/JfJcu 7tvfi( *t9@- aMipuin ^f,iru ■ **/x« 

J A pxyr* iBCflT*'**&{ tCrun * tt»« j$ 

Aut»S«a«( Trayi. 

EKATH,2TNOXEI2,TEAETAPXAI. 

’e| aun jS mvTtC ztfyalmn.'} 

Diftinguilh, -- aixtiwni rt tu&tuuol, 

Kelt XflA.7io< AfjiSt 

TIct&jiu*f 'iw'w x} v5at£»«h owplr &<)©-, 

*H 3 K&t]eubr mtufiti •nif.en i 7 ivei«ir Muter*. 

*071 xj 78 ^ao^ofi.J 

Diftinguilh, 

T«« 'Eot* 7 »f »X 7 re»* *J JirpiW Wir Sn»*«>«P«l> 
'AAxku gieAt&r ‘trvfis ft*}* JW^wo. 
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. ’AM* j£ pfevgfl. j 

Diftinguilh, 

’ , Ef^«r titi aroeSf. dfo/xtlol j8 * 

Krfr®- 

Tlcunvta.f&- VimS*/** jli‘AW.] 

Diftinguilh, . 

Ua/loi*J , & euu^ntfx* /SaAtiy 9 f*ri, finPihpo/l 
'Lutosio/c hpflafr, dM.d siCtfiiJUie ’ 

tTXH, ♦ T S I S, 

Piet ho, "drill. 

M»t» 3 Jietruat.'] 

Diftinguilh, 

* — fry? 

Vox*, tyi, r*l*. Stffm&X*** ri teirl*. 

Mi) powtt J 

Proclus ■ in Theolog. 

Mi ptittv ifi£\iri-ft, "P*ff#tr ireft* 

What follows under the Title of OTPAN r 
is very confufed, the lame Fragments beiit* ”' 
often repeated. ' 

fTXH, soma, AN«Pnn02. 

Moll of thele are perfedt, being putifort 
by Pletbo and Pfellus. 

A*£o to 4*>X* f “X'&’t **» r i # •in ri£« 

Stlfum Snntieat (lb Pletbo ,) 

ifpvitf , (. 

(read 

’au 3 »<, &c. i'J 

The reft may be corredtcd by the Editior 
of Pletbo and Pfellus. 


jimiTAjf] 
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